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NEW  YEAR’S  DAY. 

"When  I  was  a  little  animal  revolting  to 
the  sense  of  sight  (for  I  date  from  the  period 
when  small  boys  had  a  dreadful  high¬ 
shouldered  sleeved  strait-waistcoat  put  upon 
them  by  their  keepers,  over  which  their 
dreadful  little  trousers  were  buttoned  tight, 
so  that  they  roamed  about  disconsolate,  with 
their  hands  in  their  pockets,  like  dreadful 
little  pairs  of  tongs  that  were  vainly  looking- 
for  the  rest  of  the  fire-irons)  ;  when  I  was 
this  object  of  just  contempt  and  horror  to  all 
well-constituted  minds,  and  when,  according 
to  the  best  of  my  remembrance  and  self- 
examination  in  the  past,  even  my  small  shirt 
was  an  airy  superstition  which  had  no  sleeves 
to  it  and  stopped  short  at  my  chest ;  when  I 
was  this  exceedingly  uncomfortable  and  dis¬ 
reputable  father  of  my  present  self,  I  re¬ 
member  to  have  been  taken,  upon  a  New 
Year’s  Day,  to  the  Bazaar  in  Soho  Square, 
London,  to  have  a  present  bought  for  me. 
A.  distinct  impression  yet  lingers  in  my  soul 
that  a  grim  and  unsympathetic  old  personage 
of  the  female  gender,  flavoured  with  musty 
dry  lavender,  dressed  in  black  crape,  and 
wearing  a  pocket  in  which  something  clinked 
at  my  ear  as  we  went  along,  conducted  me 
on  this  occasion  to  the  World  of  Toys.  I 
remember  to  have  been  incidentally  escorted 
a  little  wav  down  some  conveniently  retired 

*/  V 

street  diverging  from  Oxford  Street,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  shaken  ;  and  nothing  has 
ever  slaked  the  burning  thirst  for  vengeance 
awakened  in  me  by  this  female’s  manner  of 
insisting  upon  wiping  my  nose  herself  (I  had 
a  cold  and  a  pocket-handkerchief),  on  the 
screw  principle.  For  many  years  I  was  un¬ 
able  to  excogitate  the  reason  why  she  should 
have  undertaken  to  make  me  a  present.  In 
the  exercise  of  a  matured  judgment,  I  have 
now  no  doubt  that  she  had  done  something- 
bad  in  her  youth,  and  that  she  took  me  oat 
as  an  act  of  expiation. 

Nearly  lifted  off  my  legs  by  this  adaman¬ 
tine  woman’s  grasp  of  my  glove  (another 
fearful  invention  of  those  dark  ages  —  a 
muffler,  and  fastened  at  the  wrist  like  a  hand¬ 
cuff),  I  was  haled  through  the  Bazaar.  My 
tender  imagination  (or  conscience)  repre¬ 
sented  certain  small  apartments  in  corners, 
resembling  wooden  cages,  wherein  I  have 


since  seen  reason  to  suppose  that  ladies’  col¬ 
lars  and  the  like  are  tried  on,  as  being,  either 
dark  places  of  confinement  for  refractory 
youth,  or  dens  in  which  the  lions  were  kept 
who  fattened  on  boys  who  said  they  didn’t 
care.  Suffering  tremendous  terrors  from  the 
vicinity  of  these  avenging  mysteries,  I  was 
put  before  an  expanse  of  toys,  apparently 
about  a  hundred  and  twenty  acres  in  extent, 
and  was  asked  what  I  would  have  to  the 
value  of  half-a-crown  ?  Having  first  selected 
every  object  at  half-a-guinea,  and  then 
staked  all  the  aspirations  of  my  nature 
on  every  object  at  five  shillings,  I  hit,  as 
a  last  resource,  upon  a  Harlequin’s  Wand 
—  painted  particoloured,  like  Harlequin 
himself. 

Although  of  a  highly  hopeful  and  imagi¬ 
native  temperament,  I  had  no  fond  belief 
that  the  possession  of  this  talisman  would 
enable  me  to  change  Mrs.  Pipchin  at  my  side 
into  anything  agreeable.  When  I  tried  the 
effect  of  the  wand  upon  her,  behind  her 
bonnet,  it  was  rather  as  a  desperate  experi¬ 
ment  founded  on  the  conviction  that  she 
could  change  into  nothing  worse,  than  with 
any  latent  hope  that  she  would  change  into 
something  better.  Howbeit,  I  clung  to  the 
delusion  that  when  I  got  home  I  should  do 
something  magical  with  this  wand  ;  and  I 
did  not  resign  all  hope  of  it  until  I  had,  by 
many  trials,  proved  the  wand’s  total  inca¬ 
pacity.  It  had  no  effect  on  the  staring 
obstinacy  of  a  rocking-horse ;  it  produced 
no  live  Clown  out  of  the  hot  beefsteak-pie 
at  dinner;  it  could  not  even  influence  the 
minds  of  my  honoured  parents  to  the  extent 
of  suggesting  the  decency  and  propriety  of 
their  giving  me  an  invitation  to  sit  up  to 
supper. 

The  failure  of  this  wand  is  my  first  very 
memorable  association  with  a  New  Year’s 
Day.  Other  wands  have  failed  me  since,  but 
the  Day  itself  has  become  their  substitute, 
and  is  always  potent.  It  is  the  best  Harle¬ 
quin’s  Wand  I  have  ever  had.  It  has  wrought 
strange  transformations — no  more  of  them 
— its  power  in  reproducing  the  Past  is 
admirable.  Nothing  ever  goes  wrong  with 
that  trick.  I  throw  up  and  catch  my  little 
wand  of  New  dear’s  Day,  beat  the  dust  of 
years  from  the  ground  at  my  feet  with  it, 
twinkle  it  a  little,  and  Time  reverses  his 
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hour-glass,  and  flies  back,  much  faster  than 
he  ever  flew  forward. 

New  Year’s  Day.  What  Party  can  that 
have  been,  and  what  New  Year’s  Day  can 
that  have  been,  which  first  rooted  the  phrase, 

1  “  A  New  Year’s  Day  Party,”  in  my  mind? 

So  far  back  do  my  recollections  of  childhood 
extend,  that  I  have  a  vivid  remembrance  of 
the  sensation  of  being  carried  down-stairs  in 
a  woman’s  arms,  and  holding  tight  to  her,  in 
the  terror  of  seeing  the  steep  perspective 
below.  Hence,  I  may  have  been  carried  into 
this  Party,  for  anything  I  know  ;  but,  some¬ 
how  or  other,  I  most  certainly  got  there,  and 
was  in  a  doorway  looking  on  ;  and  in  that 
look  a  New  Year’s  Party  revealed  itself  to 
me,  as  a  very  long  row  of  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men  sitting  against  a  wall,  all  drinking  at 
once  out  of  little  glass  cups  with  handles, 
like  custard-cups.  What  can  this  Party  have 
been  !  I  am  afraid  it  must  have  been  a  dull 
one,  but  I  know  it  came  off.  Where  can 
this  Party  have  been  !  1  have  not  the 

faintest  notion  where,  but  I  am  absolutely 
certain  it  was  somewhere.  Why  the  com¬ 
pany  should  all  have  been  drinking  at  once, 
and  especially  why  they  should  all  have  been 
drinking  out  of  custard-cups,  are  points  of 
fact  over  which  the  Waters  of  Oblivion  have 
:  long  rolled.  I  doubt  if  they  can  have  been 
drinking  the  Old  Year  out  and  the  New  One 
in,  because  they  were  not  at  supper  and  had 
;  no  table  before  them.  There  was  no  speech¬ 
making,  no  quick  movement  and  change  of 
action,  no  demonstration  of  any  kind.  They 
were  all  sitting  in  a  long  row  against  the 
wall — very  like  my  first  idea  of  the  good 
people  in  Heaven,  as  I  derived  it  from  a 
wretched  picture  in  a  Prayer-book — and  they 
had  all  got  their  heads  a  little  thrown  back, 
i  and  were  ail  drinking  at  once.  It  is  possible 
enough  that  I,  the  baby,  may  have  been 
caught  up  out  of  bed  to  have  a  peep  at  the 
company,  and  that  the  company  may  happen 
to  have  been  thus  occupied  for  the  flash  and 
space  of  a  moment  only.  But,  it  has  always 
seemed  to  me  as  if  I  looked  at  them  for  a 
long  time — hours — during  which  they  did 
nothing  else  ;  and  to  this  present  time,  a 
casual  mention  in  my  hearing,  of  a  Party  on 
a  New  Year’s  Day,  always  revives  that 
picture. 

On  what  other  early  New  Year’s  Day  can 
I  possibly  have  been  an  innocent  accomplice 
*  in  the  secreting — in  a  coal  cellar  too — of  a 
man  with  a  wooden  leg  !  There  was  no  man 
with  a  wooden  leg,  in  the  circle  of  my  ac¬ 
knowledged  and  lawful  relations  and  friends. 
Yet,  I  clearly  remember  that  we  stealthily 
conducted  the  man  with  the  wooden  leg — 
whom  we  knew  intimately — into  the  coal 
cellar,  and  that,  in  getting  him  over  the  coals 
to  hide  him  behind  some  partition  there  was 
beyond,  his  wooden  leg  bored  itself  in  among 
the  small  coals,  and  his  hat  flew  off,  and  he 
fell  backward  and  lay  prone  :  a  spectacle  of 
helplessness.  I  clearly  remember  that  his 

struggles  to  get  up  among  the  small  coals,  and 
to  obtain  any  purchase  on  himself  in  those 
slippery  and  shifting  circumstances,  were  a 
work  of  exceeding  difficulty,  involving  delay 
and  noise  that  occasioned  us  excessive  terror. 

I  have  not  the  least  idea  who  “  we  ”  were, 
except  that  I  had  a  little  sister  for  another 
innocent  accomplice,  and  that  there  must  have 
been  a  servant  girl  for  principal :  neither  do 

I  know  whether  the  man  with  the  wooden 
leg  robbed  the  house,  before  or  afterwards,  or 
otherwise  nefariously  distinguished  himself. 
Nor,  how  a  cat  came  to  be  connected  with  the 
occasion,  and  had  a  fit,  and  ran  over  the  top  of 
a  door.  But,  I  know  that  some  awful  reason 
compelled  us  to  hush  it  all  up,  and  that  we 
“  never  told.”  For  many  years,  I  had  this  asso¬ 
ciation  with  a  New  Year’s  Day  entirely  to  my¬ 
self,  until  at  last,  the  anniversary  being  come 
round  again,  I  said  to  the  little  sister,  as  she 
and  I  sat  by  chance  among  our  children, 
“Do  you  remember  the  New  Year’s  Day 
of  the  man  with  the  wooden  leg  ?  ”  Where¬ 
upon,  a  thick  black  curtain  which  had  over¬ 
hung  him  from  her  infancy,  went  up,  and  she 
saw  just  this  much  of  the  man,  and  not  a  jot 
more.  (A  day  or  so  before  her  death,  that 
little  sister  told  me  that,  in  the  night,  the 
smell  of  the  fallen  leaves  in  the  woods  where 
we  had  habitually  walked  as  very  young 
children,  had  come  upon  her  with  such 
strength  of  reality  that  she  had  moved  her 
weak  head  to  look  for  strewn  leaves  on  the 
floor  at  her  bedside.) 

New  Year’s  Day.  It  was  on  a  New  Year’s 
Day  that  I  fought  a  duel.  Furious  with 
love  and  jealousy,  I  “went  out  ”  with  another 
gentleman  of  honor,  to  assert  my  passion  for 
the  loveliest  and  falsest  of  her  sex.  I  esti¬ 
mate  the  age  of  that  young  lady  to  have 
been  about  nine — my  own  age,  about  ten.  I 
knew  the  Queen  of  my  soul,  as  “  the  j 
youngest  Miss  Clickitt  but  one.”  I  had 
offered  marriage,  and  my  proposals  had  been 
very  favorably  received,  though  not  defini¬ 
tively  closed  with.  At  which  juncture,  my 
enemy — Paynter,  by  name — arose  out  of 
some  abyss  or  cavern,  and  came  between  us. 

The  appearance  of  the  Fiend  Paynter,  in 
the  Clickitt  Paradise,  was  altogether  so  mys¬ 
terious  and  sudden,  that  I  don’t  know  where 
he  came  from  ;  I  only  know  that  I  found 
him,  on  the  surface  of  this  earth,  one  after¬ 
noon  late  in  the  month  of  December,  playing 
at  hot  boiled  beans  and  butter  with  the 
youngest  Miss  Clickitt  but  one.  His  conduct 
on  that  occasion  was  such,  that  I  sent  a 
friend  to  Paynter.  After  endeavouring  with 
levity  to  evade  the  question,  by  pulling  the 
friend’s  cap  off  and  throwing  it  into  a  cabbage- 
garden,  Paynter  referred  my  messenger  to 
his  cousin — a  goggle-eyed  Being  worthy  of 
himself.  Preliminaries  were  arranged,  and  by 
my  own  express  stipulation  the  meeting  was 
appointed  for  New  Year’s  Day,  in  order  that 
one  of  us  might  quit  this  stale  of  existence 
on  a  day  of  mark.  I  passed  a  considerable 
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portion  of  the  last  evening  of  the  old  year 
in  arranging  my  affairs.  I  addressed  a 
pathetic  letter,  and  a  goldfinch,  to  the 
youngest  Miss  Clickitt  but  one  (to  be  de¬ 
livered  into  her  own  hands  by  my  friend, 
in  case  I  should  fall),  and  I  wrote  another 
letter  for  my  mother,  and  made  a  disposi¬ 
tion  of  my  property :  which  consisted  of 
books,  some  coloured  engravings  of  Bamfylde 
Moore  Garew,  Mrs.  Shipton,  and  others,  in  a 
florid  style  of  art,  and  a  rather  choice  collec¬ 
tion  of  marbles.  While  engaged  in  these  last 
fluties,  I  suffered  the  keenest  anguish,  and 
wept  abundantly.  The  combat  was  to  begin 
with  fists,  but  was  to  end  any  how.  Dark 
presentiments  overshadowed  my  mind,  be¬ 
cause  I  had  heard,  on  reliable  authority,  that 
Paynter  (whose  father  was  pay-master  of 
some  regiment  stationed  in  the  sea-port 
where  the  conflict  impended),  had  a  dirk  and 
meant  the  worst.  I  had  no  other  arms,  my¬ 
self,  than  a  blank  cartridge,  of  which  ammu¬ 
nition  we  used  to  get  driblets  from  the 
soldiers  when  they  practised,  by  following 
them  up  with  tobacco,  and  bribing  them  with 
pipes-full  screwed  in  old  copies,  to  pretend  to 
load  and  not  to  do  it.  This  cartridge  my 
friend  and  second  had  specially  recommended 
me,  on  the  combat’s  assuming  a  mortal  ap¬ 
pearance,  to  explode  on  the  fell  Paynter  : 
which  I,  with  some  indefinite  view  of  blow¬ 
ing  that  gentleman  up,  had  undertaken 
to  do,  though  the  engineering  details  of  the 
operation  were  not  at  all  adjusted.  We 
met  in  a  sequestered  trench,  among  the  forti¬ 
fications.  Paynter  had  access  to  some  old 
military  stores,  and  appeared  on  the  ground 
in  the  regulation-cap  of  a  full-grown 
Private  of  the  Second  Royal  Veteran  Batta¬ 
lion. — I  see  the  boy  now,  eoming  from  among 
the  stinging-nettles  in  an  angle  of  the  trench, 
and  making  my  blood  run  cold  by  his  terrible 
appearance.  Preliminaries  were  arranged, 
and  we  were  to  begin  the  struggle — this 
again  was  my  express  stipulation — on  the 
word  being  given,  “  The  youngest  Miss 
Clickitt  but  one !  ”  At  this  crisis,  a  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  arose  between  the  seconds, 
touching  the  exact  construction  of  that 
article  in  the  code  of  honor  which  prohibits 
“  hitting  below  the  waistcoat  ;  ”  and  I  rather 
think  it  arose  from  my  second’s  having 
manoeuvred  the  whole  of  my  waistcoat  into 
the  neighbourhood  of  my  chin.  However 
it  arose,  expressions  were  used  which  Payn¬ 
ter,  who  I  found  had  a  very  delicate  sense  of 
honor,  could  not  permit  to  pass.  He  imme¬ 
diately  dropped  his  guard,  and  appealed  to 
me  whether  it  was  not  our  duty  most 
reluctantly  to  forego  our  own  gratification 
until  the  two  gentlemen  in  attendance  on  us 
had  established  their  honor  ?  I  warmly 
assented;  I  did  more;  I  immediately  took  my 
friend  aside,  and  lent  him  the  cartridge.  But, 
so  unworthy  of  our  confidence  were  those 
seconds  that  they  declined,  in  spite  alike  of 
our  encouragements  and  our  indignant  re¬ 


monstrances,  to  engage.  This  made  it  plain 
both  to  Paynter  and  myself,  that  we  had  but 
one  painful  course  to  take  ;  which  was,  to 
leave  them  (“with  loathing,”  Paynter  said, 
and  I  highly  approved),  and  go  away  arm  in 
arm.  He  gave  me  to  understand  as  we  went 
along  that  he  too  was  a  victim  of  the  perfidy 
of  the  youngest  Miss  Clickitt  but  one,  and  I 
became  exceedingly  fond  of  him  before  we 
parted. 

And  here  is  another  New  Year’s  Day  com¬ 
ing  back,  under  the  influence  of  the  Wand 
which  is  better  than  Harlequin’s !  What 
New  Year’s  Day  is  this?  This  is  the  New 
Year’s  Day  of  the  annual  gathering  of  later 
times  at  Boles’s.  Mr.  Boles  lives  in  a  high, 
bleak,  Down-country,  where  the  wind  never 
leaves  off  whistling  all  the  year  round,  unless 
it  takes  to  roaring.  Mr.  Boles  has  chimney- 
corners  in  his  house,  as  big  as  other  people’s 
rooms  ;  Mr.  Boles’s  larder  is  as  the  larder  of 
an  amiable  giant,  and  Mr.  Boles’s  kitchen  cor¬ 
responds  thereto.  In  Mr.  Boles’s  boudoirs  sits 
Miss  Boles  :  a  blessed  creature  :  a  Divinity. 
In  Mr.  Boles’s  bed-chambers,  is  a  ghost.  In 
Mr.  Boles’s  house,  in  short,  is  everything  de¬ 
sirable — and  under  Mr.  Boles’s  house,  is  Mr. 
Boles’s  cellar.  So  many  are  the  New  Year’s 
Days  I  have  passed  at  Mr.  Boles’s,  that  I 
have  won  my  way,  like  an  enlisted  Son  of  the 
vanished  French  Republic  one  and  indivisible, 
through  a  regular  series  of  promotions  :  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  non-commissioned  bed¬ 
rooms,  passing  through  the  subaltern  bed¬ 
rooms,  ascending  in  the  scale  until,  on  the 
New  Year’s  Day  now  obedient  to  the  Wand, 
I  inhabit  the  Field-Marshal  bed-room.  But, 
where  is  Mr.  Boles,  now  I  have  risen  so  high 
in  the  service  ?  Alack  !  I  go  out,  now-a-days, 
into  the  windy  snow-drift,  or  the  windy  frost, 
or  windy  rain,  or  windy  sunshine — of  a  cer¬ 
tainty  into  the  windy  weather,  Jet  it  be  what 
else  it  may — to  look  at  Mr.  Boles’s  tomb  in 
the  little  churchyard :  where, while  the  avenue 
of  elms  is  gustily  tossed  and  troubled,  like 
Life,  the  one  dark  yew-tree  in  the  shadow  of 
the  bell-tower  is  solemnly  at  rest,  like  Death. 
And  Miss  Boles  ?  She,  too,  is  departed, 
though  only  into  the  world  of  matrons,  not  of 
shadows  ;  and  she  is  my  hostess  now  ;  and  she 
is  a  blessed  creature  (in  the  byegone  sense  of 
making  the  ground  she  walks  on,  worshipful), 
no  more  ;  and  I  have  outlived  my  passion  for 
her,  and  I  perceive  her  appetite  to  be 
healthy,  and  her  nose  to  be  red.  What 
of  that  ?  Are  the  seasons  to  stop  for 
me  ?  There  are  Boleses  coming  on, 
though  under  the  different  name  into 
which  the  blessed  creature  gone  for  ever, 
(if  she  ever  really  came)  sunk  her  own. 
In  the  old  Boles  boudoirs,  there  are  still 
blessed  creatures  and  divinities — to  some¬ 
body,  though  not  to  me.  If  I  suspect  that 
the  present  non-commissioned  officers  and 
subalterns  don’t  love  as  I  did  when  I  held 
those  ranks,  are  not  half  as  unselfishly  faithful 
as  I  was,  not  half  as  tenderly  devoted  as  I 
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was,  not  half  as  passionately  miserable  as 
1  was,  what  then  '?  It  may  be  so  ;  it  may  not 
be  so  ;  but  the  world  is,  on  the  whole,  round, 
ji  and  it  is  ever  turning.  If  my  old  type  has 
;  j  disappeared  for  the  moment,  it  will  come  up 
again  in  its  right  place,  when  its  right  time 
brings  it  upward.  Moreover,  what  am  I, 
even  as  I  know  myself,  that  I  should  bemoan 
the  disappearance,  real  or  fancied,  of  the  like 
of  Me  ?  Because  I  am  not  virtuous,  shall 
there  be  no  cakes  but  of  my  kneading,  no  ale 
but  of  my  brewing  ?  Far  from  me  be  the 
thought  !  When  it  comes  near  me,  and 
stays  by  me,  I  may  know  of  a  surety  that 
New  Year’s  Days  are  finally  closing  in  around 
me,  and  that,  in  a  scheme  where  nothing 
created  stops,  I  cannot  too  soon  cease  to  be 
an  insignificant  anomaly.  Therefore,  O  New 
Fear’s  Days  of  the  old  Boles  time,  and  of  all 
my  old  time,  may  you  be  ever  welcome  ! 
Therefore,  non-commissioned  officers,  subal¬ 
terns,  lieutenants,  all,  of  the  Boles  spare  bed- 
|  rooms,  I,  from  the  Field-Marshal  chamber 
stretch  out  my  poor  hand,  entreating  cor- 
!  diality  of  union  among  all  degrees,  and 
cheerfully  declaring  my  readiness  to  join 
!  as  well  as  I  can,  in  the  last  new  figures 
of  the  Dance  of  Life,  rather  than  growl  and 
grumble,  with  no  partner,  down  the  Dance 
of  Death. 

And  here  is  another  New  Year’s  Day 
responsive  to  the  Wand  of  the  season  before 
I  have  dismissed  the  last.  An  Italian  New 
Year’s  Day,  this,  and  the  bright  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  with  a  stretch  of  violet  and  purple 
shore,  formed  the  first  leaf  in  the  book  of 
the  New  Year  that  I  turned  at  daybreak 
this  morning.  On  the  steep  hill -sides  be¬ 
tween  me  and  the  sea,  diversified  by  many  a 
patch  of  cypress-trees  and  tangled  vines,  is  a 
wild  medley  of  roof  upon  roof,  church  upon 
church,  terrace  upon  terrace,  wall  upon 
wall,  tower  upon  tower.  Questioning  myself 
whether  I  am  not  descended,  without  having 
thought  of  it  before,  in  a  direct  line  from 
the  good  Haroun  Alraschid,  I  tread  the 
tesselated  pavement  of  the  garden-terrace, 
watch  the  gold-fish  in  the  marble  fountains, 
loiter  in  the  pleasant  grove  of  orange-trees, 
and  become  a  moving  pillar  of  fragrance  by 
unromantic-ally  pocketing  a  green  lemon,  now 
and  then,  with  an  eye  to  Punch  to-night  in 
the  English  manner.  It  is  not  the  New 
;  Year’s  Day  of  a  dream,  but  of  broad  awake 
|  fact,  that  finds  me  housed  in  a  palace,  with  a 

highly  popular  ghost  and  twenty -five  spare 
bed-rooms :  over  the  stone  and  marble 
floors  of  which  deserted  halls,  the  highly 
popular  ghost  (unquiet  spirit  of  a  Porter, 
one  would  think),  drags  all  the  heavy  furni¬ 
ture  at  dead  of  night.  Down  in  the  town,  in 
the  street  of  Happy  Charles,  at  the  shop  of 
the  Swiss  confectioner,  there  is  at  this 
moment,  and  is  all  day,  an  eager  group 
:  examining  the  great  Twelfth-cake — or,, as  my 

|  good  friend  and  servant  who  speaks  all  lan- 
j  guages  and  knows  none,  renders  it  to  the 


natives,  pane  dolce  numero  dodici — sweet 
bread  number  twelve — which  has  come  as  a 
present  all  the  way  from  Signor  Gunter'3 
della  Piazza  Berkeley,  Londra,  Inghilterra, 
and  which  got  cracked  in  coming,  and  is  in 
the  street  of  Happy  Charles  to  be  mended, 
and  the  like  of  which  has  never  been  seen. 

It  comes  back  at  sunset  (in  order  that  the 
man  who  brings  it  on  his  head  may  get  clear 
off  before  the  ghost  is  due),  and  is  set  out 
as  a  show  in  the  great  hall.  In  the  great 
hall,  made  as  light  as  all  our  lights  can  make 
it — which  is  rather  dark,  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed — we  assemble  at  night,  to  “  keep  it 
up,”  in  the  English  manner  ;  meaning  by 
“  we,”  the  handful  of  English  dwelling  in  that 
city,  and  the  half  handful  of  English  who' 
have  married  there  into  other  nations,  and  the 
rare  old  Italian  Cavaliere,  who  improvises, 
writes  poetry,  plays  harps,  composes  music, 
paints  pictures,  and  is  always  inaugurating 
somebody’s  bust  in  his  little  garden.  Brown 
is  the  rare  old  Cavaliere’s  face,  but  green  his 
young  enthusiastic  heart ;  and  whatever  we 
do  upon  this  mad  New  Year’s  Night,  the 
Cavaliere  gaily  bears  his  part  in,  and  believes 
to  be  essentially  an  English  custom,  which 
all  the  English  observe.  When  we  enact 
grotesque  charades,  or  disperse  in  the  wildest 
exaggeration  of  an  obsolete  country-dance 
through  the  five-and-twenty  empty  rooms, 
the  Cavaliere,  ever  foremost,  believes  in  his 
soul  that  all  provincial  respectability  and 
metropolitan  variety,  all  Canterbury  Pre¬ 
cinct,  Whitfield  Tabernacle,  Saint  James’s 
Parish,  Clapliam,  and  Whitechapel,  are  re¬ 
ligiously  doing  the  same  thing  ;  and  he  cries, 

“  Dear  England,  merry  England,  the  young 
and  joyous,  home  of  the  Fancy,  free  as  the 
air,  playful  as  the  child  !  ”  So  enchanted  is 
the  dear  Cavaliere  (at  about  three  in  tlier 
morning,  and  after  the  lemons),  that  he  folds 
my  hand  flat,  inside  his  white  waistcoat,  folds 
his  own  two  over  it,  and  walks  me  up  and 
down  the  Hall,  meekly  prisoner,  while  he  im¬ 
provises  an  enormous  poem  on  the  sports  of 
England  :  which  poem,  I  think,  throughout,  I 
am  going  to  begin  to  understand  presently,  but 
of  which  I  do  not  comprehend  one  lonely 
word.  Nor,  does  even  this  severe  intel¬ 
lectual  exercise  use  up  the  Cavaliere,  for, 
after  going  home  and  playing  the  harp 
I  don’t  know  how  many  hours,  he  flies  out 
of  bed,  seizes  pen  ink  and  paper — the  me¬ 
chanical  appliances  of  the  whole  circle  of  the 
Arts  are  always  at  his  bedside,  ready  against 
inspiration  in  the  night — and  writes  quite  a 
Work  on  the  same  subject :  as  the  blotted, 
piebald  manuscript  he  sends  to  me  before  I 
am  up  next  day,  affectingly  testifies.  Said 
manuscript  is  inscribed  to  myself,  most 
illustrious  Signor,  kissing  my  hands,  and  is  1 
munificently  placed  at  the  disposal  of  any 
English  publisher  whom  it  may  please  to 
undertake  a  translation. 

And  here  is  another  New  Year’s  Day 
invoked  by  the  Wand  of  the  time,  and  this 
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New  Year’s  Day  is  a  French  one,  and  a  bitter, ! 
bitter  cold  one.  All  Paris  is  out  of  doors. 1 
Along  the  line  of  the  Boulevards  runs  at 
double  row  of  stalls,  like  the  stalls  at  an 
English  fair ;  and  surely  those  are  hard  to 
please,  in  all  small  wares  and  all  small 
gambling,  who  cannot  be  pleased  here.  Paris 
is  out  of  doors  in  its  newest  and  brightest 1 
clothes.  Paris  is  making  presents  to  the 
Universe — which  is  well  known  to  be  Paris. 
Paris  will  eat  more  bon-bons  this  day,  than 
in  the  whole  bon-bon  eating  year.  Paris  will 
dine  out  this  day,  more  than  ever.  In 
homage  to  the  day,  the  peculiar  glory  of  the 
always-glorious  plate-glass  windows  of  the 
Restorers  in  the  Palais  Royal,  where  rare 
summer-vegetables  from  Algiers  contend 
with  wonderful  great  pears  from  the  richest 
soils  of  France,  and  with  little  plump  birds 
of  exquisite  plumage,  direct  from  the  skies. 
In  homage  to  the  day,  the  glittering  bril¬ 
liancy  of  the  sweet-shops,  teeming  with  beau¬ 
tiful  arrangement  of  colours,  and  with  beau¬ 
tiful  tact  and  taste  in  trifles.  In  homage  to 
the  day,  the  new  Review — Dramas  at  the 
Theatre  of  Varieties,  and  the  Theatre  of 
Vaudevilles,  and  the  Theatre  of  the  Palais 
Royal.  In  homage  to  the  day,  the  new  Drama 
in  seven  acts,  and  incalculable  pictures,  at  the 
Ambiguously  Comic  Theatre,  the  Theatre  of 
the  Gate  of  Saint  Martin,  and  the  Theatre  of 
Gaiety:  at  which  last  establishment  particu¬ 
larly,  a  brooding  Englishman  can,  by  intensity 
of  interest,  get  himself  made  wretched  for  a 
fortnight.  In  homage  to  the  day,  the  extra- 
announcing  of  these  Theatres,  and  fifty  more, 
and  the  queues  of  blouses  already,  at  three 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  penned  up  in  the 
cold  wind  on  the  cold  stone  pavement  outside 
them.  Spite  of  wind  and  frost,  the  Elysian 
Fields  and  the  Wood  of  Boulogne  are  tilled 
with  equipages,  equestrians,  and  pedestrians  : 
while  the  strange,  rackety,  rickety,  up-all¬ 
night  looking  world  of  eating  house,  tomb¬ 
stone  maker,  ball  room,  cemetery,  and  -wine¬ 
shop,  outside  the  Barriers,  is  as  thickly- 
peopled  as  the  Paris  streets  themselves ; 
with  one  universal  tendency  observable  in 
both  hemispheres,  to  sit  down  upon  any  public 
seat  at  a  risk  of  being  frozen  to  death,  and  to 
go  round  and  round  on  a  hobby-horse  in  any 
roundabout,  to  the  music  of  a  barrel  organ,  as 
a  severe  act  of  duty.  And  now,  this  New 
Year’s  Day  tones  down  into  night,  and  the 
brilliantly  lighted  city  shines  out  like  the 
gardens  of  the  Wonderful  Lamp,  and  the 
penned  blouses  flutter  into  the  Theatres  in 
orderly  line,  and  the  confidential  men,  not 
unaccustomed  to  lean  on  umbrellas  as  they 
survey  mankind  of  an  afternoon,  who  have 
tickets  to  sell  cheap,  are  very  busy  among 
them,  and  the  women  money-takers  shut  up  in 
strong  iron-cages  are  busy  too,  and  the  three 
men  all  of  a  row  behind  a  breast-work  who 
take  the  checks  are  busy  too,  and  the  women 
box-openers  with  their  footstools  begin  to  be 
busy  too,  but  as  yet  not  very,  and  the  curtain 


goes  up  for  the  curtain-rising  piece,  and  the 
gloomy  young  gentleman  with  the  tight  black 
head  and  the  new  black  moustache  is  as  much 
in  love  as  ever  with  the  young  lady  whose 
eyebrows  are  very  arched  and  whose  voice  is 
very  thin,  and  the  gloomy  young  gentleman’s 
experienced  friend  (generally  chewing  some¬ 
thing,  by  the  bye,  and  I  wonder  what),  who 
leans  his  back  against  the  chimney-piece  and 
reads  him  lessons  of  life,  is  just  as  cool 
as  he  always  was,  and  an  amazing  circum¬ 
stance  to  me  is,  that  they  are  always  doing 
this  thing  and  no  other  thing,  and  that  I  don’t 
find  them  to  have  any  place  in  the  great 
event  of  the  evening,  and  that  I  want  to 
know  whether  they  go  home  when  they  have 
done  it,  or  what  becomes  of  them.  Meanwhile, 
gushes  of  cookery  rise  with  the  night  air 
from  the  Restorer’s  kitchens  ;  and  the  guests 
at  the  Cafe  of  Paris,  and  the  Cafe  of  the  Three 
Provincial  Brothers,  and  the  Cafe  Vefour, 
and  the  Caf6  Verey,  and  the  Gilded  House, 
and  others  of  first  class,  are  reflected  in 
wildernesses  of  looking  glass,  and  sit  on  red 
velvet  and  order  dinner  out  of  red  velvet 
books  ;  while  the  citizens  at  the  Cafe  Cham- 
peaux  near  the  Bourse,  and  others  of  second 
class,  sit  on  rush-bottomed  chairs,  and  have 
their  dinner-library  bound  in  plain  leather, 
though  they  dine  well  too  ;  while  both  kinds 
of  company  have  plenty  of  children  with 
them  (which  is  pleasant  to  me,  though  I 
think  they  begin  life  biliously),  and  both 
unite  in  eating  everything  that  is  set  before 
them.  But,  now  it  is  eight  o’clock  upon  this 
New  Year’s  evening.  The  new  Dramas  being 
about  to  begin,  bells  ring  violently  in  the 
Theatre  lobbies  and  rooms,  and  cigars, 
coffee  cups,  and  small  glasses  are  hastily 
abandoned,  and  I  find  myself  assisting  at 
one  of  the  Review-pieces :  where  I  notice 
that  the  English  gentleman’s  stomach  isn’t 
very  like,  because  it  doesn’t  fit  him,  and 
wherein  I  doubt  the  accurate  nationality  of 
the  English  lady’s  walking  on  her  toes  with 
an  upward  jerk  behind.  The  Review  is  derived 
from  various  times  and  sources,  and  when  I 
have  seen  David  the  Psalmist  in  his  droll  scene 
with  Mahomet  and  Abd-el-Kader,  and  have 
heard  the  best  joke  and  best  song  that  Eve  (a 
charming  young  lady,  but  liable,  I  should  fear, 
to  take  cold)  has  in  her  part  (which  occurs  in 
her  scene  with  the  SieurFramboisie),  I  think  I 
will  step  out  to  the  Theatre  of  Gaiety,  and 
see  what  they  are  about  there.  I  am  so  fortu¬ 
nate  as  to  arrive  in  the  nick  of  time  to  find  the 
very  estimable  man  just  eloped  with  the  wife  of 
the  much  less  estimable  man  whom  Destiny 
has  made  a  bore,  and  to  find  her  honest 
father  just  arriving  from  the  country  by  one 
door,  encountering  the  father  of  the  very 
estimable  man  just  arriving  from  the  country 
by  another  door,  and  to  hear  them  launch 
cross-curses — her  father  at  him  :  his  father  at 
her — which  so  deeply  affects  a  martial  gentle¬ 
man  of  tall  stature  and  dark  complexion,  in 
the  next  stall  to  mine,  that,  taking  his  hand- 
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kerchief  from  liis  hat  to  dry  his  eyes,  he  pulls 
out  with  it  several  very  large  lumps  of  sugar 
which  he  abstracted  when  he  took  his  coffee, 
and  showers  them  over  my  legs — exceedingly 
to  my  confusion,  but  not  at  all  to  liis.  The 
drop-curtain  being,  to  appearance,  down 
for  a  long  time,  I  think  I  will  step  on  a 
little  further — say  to  the  Theatre  of  the 
Scavengers — and  see  what  they  are  doing 
there.  At  the  Theatre  of  the  Scavengers,  I 
find  Pierrot  on  a  voyage.  I  know  lie  is 
aboard  ship,  because  I  can  see  nothing  but 
sky ;  and  I  infer  that  the  crew  are  aloft  from 
the  circumstance  of  two  rope-ladders  cross¬ 
ing  the  stage  and  meeting  at  top ;  about  mid¬ 
way  on  each  of  which  hangs,  contemplating 
the  public,  an  immovable  young  lady  in  male 
attire,  with  highly  unseamanlike  pink  legs. 
This  spectacle  reminds  me  of  another  New 
Year’s  Day  at  home  in  England,  where  I  saw 
the  brave  William,  lover  of  Black  Eyed 
Susan,  tried  by  a  Court  Martial  composed 
entirely  of  ladies,  wearing  perceptible  combs 
in  their  heads :  with  the  exception  of  the 
presiding  Admiral,  who  was  so  far  gone  in 
liquor  that  I  trembled  to  think  what  could 
possibly  be  done  respecting  the  catastrophe,  if 
he  should  take  it  in  his  head  to  record  the 
verdict  “  Not  guilty.”  On  this  present  New 
Year’s  Day,  I  find  Pierrot  suffering,  in 
various  ways,  so  very  much  from  sea-sickness, 
that  I  soon  leave  the  congregated  Scavengers 
in  possession  of  him  ;  but  not  before  I  have 
gathered  from  the  bill  that  in  the  case  even 
of  his  drama,  as  of  every  other  French  piece, 
it  takes  at  least  two  men  to  write  it.  So,  I 
pass  this  New  Year’s  evening,  which  is  a 
French  one,  looking  about  me  until  midnight : 
when,  going  into  a  Boulevard  caf6  on  my  way 
home,  I  find  the  elderly  men  who  are  always 
playing  dominos  there,  or  always  looking  on 
at  one  another  playing  dominos  there,  hard 
at  it  still,  not  in  the  least  moved  by  the  stir 
and  novelty  of  the  day,  not  in  the  least 
minding  the  New  Year. 


A  NEW  ODDITY 


In  science  nothing  is  absolutely  new  ; 
because  everything  which  is  the  subject  of 
science  has  had  a  previous  existence  ever 
since  the  world  began.  Before  Chemistry  was, 
the  elements  were  ;  before  Astronomy  could 
be  taught,  the  moon  and  the  planets  had 
long  been  shining  and  revolving  in  their 
orbits.  But,  humanly  speaking,  everything 
undiscovered  is  new  at  the  time  of  its  dis¬ 
covery.  Gravitation,  without  which  the  solar 
system  would  be  chaos,  was  newT  to  those 
who  listened  to  Newton’s  sublime  revelations. 
Microscopic  organisms,  although  mountains 
are  built  up  with  their  shells,  although  ponds 
and  lakes  are  tinged  with  their  hues,  and  seas 
are  made  luminous  by  their  phosphorescent 
lights,  were  startlingly  new  to  the  first  pos¬ 
sessors  of  powerful  lenses.  Electricity  and 


its  modifications — which  has  existed  ever 
since  the  lightnings  have  flashed  and  the 
thunders  rolled,  and  which  is  old  to  such 
humble  creatures  as  torpedos  and  their 
brother  fish — was  new  to  Franklin,  Galvan  i, 
and  Yolta,  and  no  one  knows  how  much 
more  that  is  new  in  it  still  remains  to  be 
displayed  to  a  wondering  world.  It  is  in 
this  light  only,  namely,  newness  to  human 
apprehension,  that,  together  with  other  New 
Year’s  Gifts,  we  present  our  readers  with  A 
New  Oddity. 

Did  you  ever  have  your  tooth-ache  cured  by 
the  application  of  creosote  ?  If  so,  you  owe  the 
alleviation  of  your  pain  to  Reichenbach,  the 
inventor  of  creosote.  It  is  right  you  should 
know  that  the  person  of  whom  we  are  about 
to  speak  devotes  his  time  to  perfectly  legitimate 
and  orthodox  investigations.  He  is  learned 
on  the  subject  of  meteoric  stones  and  other 
topics  which  are  allowed  to  be  pursued  with¬ 
out  the  charge  of  charlatanism.  Well ;  this 
German  philosopher,  Doctor  Yon  Reichen¬ 
bach,  diving  into  the  depths  of  the  unknown 
— far  deeper  than  Schoenbein  went  to  fetch 
his  Ozone — has  fished  up  a  universal  principle 
which,  he  says,  is  new  to  men,  and  to  which  he 
has  given  the  briefest  possible  name,  videlicet, 

— OD.  Its  etymology  seems  a  little  forced  ; 
Ya,  in  Sanscrit,  means  to  suffer  ;  Yado,  in 
Latin,  is  to  go  ;  in  the  old  language  of  the 
north,  Yado  signifies  to  go  quickly,  to  run,  to  ; 
flow  or  steam  rapidly;  whence  Yodan  conveys, 
in  the  ancient  German  tongue,  the  idea  of  a 
thing  of  force  which  penetrates  everywhere. 

In  different  old  idioms  the  wurd  is  trans¬ 
formed  into  Youdan,  Odan,  Odin,  in  which 
last  shape  it  has  been  personified  in  a  Ger¬ 
man  divinity.  OD  is  therefore  the  vocal 
sign  of  a  force  which  penetrates  or  darts 
rapidly  into  everything,  and  throughout 
all  nature,  with  incessant  energy.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  analogy  of  such  wrords  as  elec¬ 
tricity,  galvanism,  gravitation,  it  ought  to 
have  been  odity  or  odinity,  odinism,  or  odi- 
nation.  The  master  chooses  that  it  should 
remain  Od. 

Simultaneously,  the  Doctor  discovered  that 
certain  individuals,  both  men  and  women,  are  | 
gifted  with  a  faculty  which  we  will  call  sen¬ 
sitivity  ;  because  sensitiveness  means  some¬ 
thing  which  is  not  sensitivity.  The  set  of 
phenomena  of  which  those  sensitive  persons 
are  cognisant,  are  quite  distinct  from  those 
of  animal  magnetism  or  clairvoyance.  No  1 
attempt  is  made  to  modify  the  habitual  con¬ 
dition  of  the  sensitives  concerned.  There 
are  no  mesmeric  passes  performed,  nor  any 
manoeuvres  of  any  sort.  Whenever  magnetism 
is  mentioned,  it  is  the  magnetism  of  the  mag¬ 
net,  and  nothing  else. 

When  the  Congress  of  German  naturalists 
assembled  at  Yienna,  some  five-and-twenty 
members  of  that  learned  body,  accompanied 
by  their  ladies,  paid  a  visit  to  Doctor  Yon 
Reichenbach,  at  his  ch&teau  at  Reisenberg, 
to  see  his  collection  of  aerolites,  as  well  as 
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the  instruments  of  which  he  makes  use  in 
his  odic  researches.  The  doctor  could  only 
show  his  great  air-stones — those  weighing 
more  than  a  hundred-weight  each — because 
all  the  little  ones  were  packed  out  of  the 
way  ;  but,  to  recompense  his  guests  for  their 
disappointment,  he  introduced  them  into 
several  apartments,  so  arranged  as  to  be 
perfectly  dark.  He  calls  these  his  black 
chambers.  Their  furniture  consists  of  mag¬ 
nets,  crystals,  chemical  preparations,  and 
divers  scientific  instruments  which  serve  to 
produce  the  phenomena  of  which  the  Doctor 
is  the  discoverer  and  exponent. 

When  his  friends  had  entered  the  myste¬ 
rious  den,  he  shut  the  trap  of  introduction 
(it  is  a  contrivance  of  much  more  perfect 
closing-powers  than  a  door)  and  they  were 
suddenly  plunged  into  total  obscurity.  The 
party  were  unanimous  in  declaring  that  they 
did  not  remember  ever  to  have  been  placed 
in  a  spot  from  which  light  was  so  absolutely 
absent  as  this ;  for  in  the  darkest  night,  in  an 
ordinary  room,  the  position  of  the  windows 
may  be  perceived  by  a  faint  glimmer,  how 
feeble  soever  it  may  be.  But  here,  every  trace 
of  external  light  was  entirely  and  completely 
intercepted.  The  party  might  have  remained 
in  this  pleasant  position  for  about  half-an- 
hour,  when  one  gentleman  announced,  with 
some  astonishment,  that  he  thought  he  could 
see  his  own  hands.  He  was  a  professor  of 
natural  philosophy,  holding  a  public  chair,  a 
vigorous  man  in  good  health,  who  had 
hitherto  been  adverse  to  the  Od.  At  first, 
doubts  were  expressed,  and  the  fact  contested; 
but,  at  last,  there  could  be  no  question  that 
he  was  able  to  see  his  own  hands  and  to 
follow  their  movements  with  his  eyes.  Before 
long,  a  second  person  manifested  sensitivity. 
He  also  was  a  professor  of  natural  science. 
Not  only  did  he  see  his  hands,  but  he  believed 
that  he  could  also  distinguish  the  outlines  of  the 
heads  of  the  persons  present.  Soon,  a  third, 
and  finally  a  fourth,  began  to  attest  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  similar  phenomena.  Had  they  re¬ 
mained  in  darkness  for  a  longer  period,  other 
persons  would  also  have  testified  to  the 
reality  of  the  luminous  apparitions  shining 
— in  the  midst  of  an  absolute  night.  As 
it  is  quite  impossible,  with  our  visual 
apparatus,  to  see  any  object  in  the  dark  if 
it  emit  no  light  whatever,  incontestable 
proof  was  thus  given  that  the  heads  and 
the  hands,  which  could  be  illumed  by  no 
possible  light  from  without,  were  luminous  of 
themselves. 

Yon  Beichenbach  requested  these  gentle¬ 
men,  and  other  friends,  to  devote  to  him,  each 
one,  a  day,  during  which  he  led  them  singly 
into  his  black  chamber,  and  spent  with  them 
there  four  or  five  hours.  On  these  occasions, 
they  beheld  a  multitude  of  objects  which  are 
never  considered  as  luminous  in  the  slightest 
degree.  Magnets  and  crystals  appeared 
enveloped  in  a  light  which  was  brighter 
towards  the  poles,  and  which  appeared  to 
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diffuse  itself  in  the  atmosphere  surrounding  j 
those  objects,  like  a  luminous  vapour. 
These  persons  stated  that  everything  pos¬ 
sessed  of  life  emits  light ;  that  men  have  not 
only  their  hands  and  their  heads  luminous, 
but  that  their  whole  body  is  environed  in  a 
brightness  like  a  halo  ;  that  their  breath  even 
emits  light  ;  that  every  chemical  reaction 
manifests  it ;  that  all  friction,  that  the  simple 
flowing  of  water  through  a  tube  of  glass,,  all 
spread  light.  They  saw  luminous  clouds 
emanate  from  a  bell,  as  long  as  they  kept  it 
ringing.  Nay  more,  those  who  rose  from  a 
sofa  furnished  with  cushions  on  which  they 
had  been  sitting,  saw  the  place  which  they 
had  just  occupied,  shine.  It  was  further  re¬ 
marked  that  the  light  given  out  by  many 
bodies  was  not  the  same  throughout  ;  but 
that,  in  polarised  bodies,  especially  such  as 
magnets  and  crystals,  one  of  the  poles  was 
orange- yellow,  and  the  other  less  bright  and 
greyish  blue.  The  hands  themselves  shone 
with  different  lights  :  the  left  hand  appeared 
brighter,  more  distinct,  and  of  a  reddish 
yellow ;  the  right  hand  was  blue  and  less 
clearly  defined.  A  certain  polarity  of  colour¬ 
ing  was  thus  manifested. 

Strange  to  say  that,  in  the  midst  of  all  these 
surprising  apparitions,  Yon  Beichenbach  him¬ 
self  saw  nothing  at  all.  The  weird  seer  could 
not  see.  He  was  incapable  of  observing  the 
slightest  trace  of  light,  and  had  to  feel  his 
way,  like  a  blind  man,  in  the  darkest  obscurity, 
during  the  whole  of  these  five  hours.  It  is 
a  fresh  instance  of  a  man  pursuing  an  inquiry 
by  the  help  of  other  people’s  senses.  It  re¬ 
minds  us  of  blind  Huber  watching  the  habits 
of  ants  and  bees.  Yon  Beichenbach  is  not 
alone  in  his  insensibility  to  odic  influences. 

It  is  not  meant  for  a  joke,  to  say  that,  after 
repeated  trials,  he  found  very  many  people 
to  be  just  as  blind  in  the  dark  as  himself. 

His  long  experience  has  made  him  acquainted 
with  hundreds  of  persons  who  could  see  the 
luminous  phenomena,  and  with  hundreds  of 
others  who  could  not  see  them.  There  are, 
therefore,  two  sorts  of  men  in  the  world : 
those  who  perceive  lights  when  they  are  in 
absolute  obscurity,  and  those  who  never  see 
them,  however  long  they  may  remain  in  the 
dark.  The  first  only  can  really  be  Od 
Fellows. 

This  phenomenon  also  offers  another  aspect 
equally  remarkable.  When  people  as  blind 
as  Yon  Beichenbach  stretch  their  hands 
over  the  poles  of  a  magnet  or  a  crystal 
at  the  distance  of  from  one  to  three  inches, 
they  feel  absolutely  nothing ;  but,  when 
persons  capable  of  beholding  luminous  halos, 
perform  the  same  experiment,  they  per¬ 
ceive  very  particular  sensations,  resembling 
sometimes  those  resulting  from  a  tepid 
breath  :  sometimes  that  of  a  cold  breath ; 
in  distinguishing  which  they  are  not  de¬ 
ceived,  but  obtain  the  same  result  at  every 
fresh  trial. 

In  these  phenomena  of  sensation  there  is 
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also  manifested  the  same  sort  of  dualism 
which  has  already  been  noticed  in  the  lumi¬ 
nous  emanations.  The  right  side  of  every 
person,  of  either  sex,  is  cooler  than  the  left 
side.  Consequently,  we  learn  that  man, 
from  the  right  to  the  left,  is  polarised  like 
crystals,  like  the  loadstone,  like  the  light 
of  the  sun.  All  these  odic  impressions  are 
either  disagreeably  warm,  or  agreeably  cool. 
Moreover,  on  every  occasion  there  may  be 
observed  an  uneasiness  at  meeting  with 
certain  similar  colours,  and  an  easiness  at 
encountering  dissimilar  ones  :  for  instance,  a 
right  hand  shining  with  a  blue  light,  when 
approached  to  the  blue  pole  of  a  magnet,  of  a 
crystal,  or  the  right  hand  of  another  person, 
feels  an  impression  of  repugnant  warmth, 
and  the  same  is  the  case  with  a  left  hand 
in  respect  to  a  yellow  pole  or  another 
left  hand  ;  whilst  the  left  hand  approached 
to  blue-light  objects,  and  the  right  hand 
approached  to  yellow  objects,  gives,  with¬ 
out  exception,  the  impression  of  a  delicious 
coolness. 

We  may  hence  conclude  that  the  poles  of 
the  same  name  in  magnets  and  crystals,  as 
also  the  hands  of  men,  are  endowed  with 
similar  or  with  reciprocally  opposite  pro¬ 
perties,  and  that  they  constitute  a  dualism  of 
great  importance  which  plunges  deep  into  all 
nature.  In  ulterior  researches,  Reichenbach 
established  the  fact  that  different  men  pos¬ 
sess  these  odic  faculties  of  sight  and  feeling 
in  different  degrees.  In  some  they  are  ex¬ 
tremely  weak ;  in  others  more  strongly 
pronounced.  Finally,  there  are  others  who 
enjoy  them  with  astonishing  power.  These 
last  behold  all  objects  without  exception, 
shining  in  obscurity  with  more  or  less  in¬ 
tensity  ;  they  feel,  at  the  contact  of  all  sub¬ 
stances,  of  whatever  nature,  an  impression 
which  is  more  or  less  strong  ;  but  which 
is  specifically  determinate.  At  the  highest 
degree  of  this  sensibility  are  found  somnam¬ 
bulists,  lunatics,  and  other  invalids  of  that 
description. 

What  is  the  cause  of  these  unexpected,  and 
remarkable  phenomena?  Von  Reichenbach 
cannot  answer  the  question, and  it  still  remains 
unresolved.  Who  is  able  to  say  what  is  the 
objective  cause  of  light,  heat,  electricity,  mag¬ 
netism,  crystallisation,  chemical  forces,  and 
life  ?  No  one  dares  to  reply.  The  commonest 
things  by  which  we  are  surrounded,  are 
unknown  to  us  in  respect  to  their  essential 
cause.  We  assemble  groups  of  similar  facts  ; 
we  give  to  the  force  which  appears  to  pro¬ 
duce  them  a  particular  name  ;  we  even  thus 
constitute  theories.  We  have  a  theory  of 
light,  a  theory  of  heat,  a  theory  of  electricity; 
a  chemistry,  a  physiology.  In  like  manner, 
Von  Reichenbach  tries  to  unite  in  one  par¬ 
ticular  group  the  phenomena  which  persons 
specially  endowed  observe  in  crystals,  mag¬ 
nets,  plants,  and  animals,  chemical  reactions, 
friction,  and  sonorous  vibrations.  He  gives 
the  name  of  Od  to  the  primordial  force  from 


which  they  spring,  and  the  name  of  Sensi¬ 
tives  to  the  persons  who  have  the  special 
faculties  of  perception. 

The  experiments  here  related  succeed  only  in 
perfect  darkness.  The  light  from  crystals  is  so 
delicate,  and  generally  so  weak,  that  the  faintest 
ray  of  every  other  light  entering  into  the  black 
chamber,  is  sufficient  to  dazzle  the  Sensitive. 
Besides  this,  Sensitives  of  moderate  power 
(and  they  are  the  majority)  do  not  enjoy 
their  faculty  until  after  staying  one  or  two 
hours,  and  sometimes  longer,  in  the  dark 
chamber.  It  takes  that  space  of  time  to 
enable  their  eyes  to  get  over  the  excitement 
of  the  light  they  have  left.  This  point  must 
be  attended  to  by  those  who  are  inclined 
to  repeat  Von  Reichenbach’s  experiments  ; 
and  no  reasonable  person  would  pronounce 
a  judgment  without  having  first  repeated 
them. 

As  to  the  reality  of  the  above-described 
apparitions,  the  only  way  to  deny  it,  is  to 
accuse  V on  Reichenbach,  together  -with  all  the 
Sensitives  of  his  acquaintance,  of  deliberate 
falsehood.  On  one  occasion,  in  a  dark  cham¬ 
ber,  a  flower  was  put  before  Endlicher  the 
botanist,  who  is  moderately  sensitive.  Great 
was  his  astonishment,  his  alarm  even.  “  It 
is  a  blue  flower  !  ”  he  exclaimed.  “  It  is  a 
Gloxinia!”  This  was  really  true.  He  saw 
it  in  absolute  darkness.  Stalk,  corolla,  pistil, 
anthers,  all  were  luminous.  It  is  impossible, 
in  this  case,  to  say  that  Endlicher  was 
duped. 


Imagination  had  had  nothiuo-  to  do 


with  it.  It  is  either  a  fact,  or  a  cheat  and 
conspiracy. 

The  first  question  which  arises  here  is, 
Who  are  the  Sensitives  ?  How  may  they  be 
speedily  recognised  ?  In  the  first  place,  they 
have  a  strong  repugnance  to  the  colour 
yellow.  Secondly,  if  they  place  the  ten  ex¬ 
tremities  of  their  fingers  very  gently  upon 
the  wall  of  a  room,  the  impression  felt  by 
the  left  hand  will  be  considerably  cooler  and 
more  agreeable  than  that  experienced  by  the 
right  hand.  Conclude  with  a  third  experi¬ 
ment  :  Place  some  metallic  object,  such  as 
one  or  two  iron  keys,  under  a  sheet  of  paper 
or  a  handkerchief ;  the  left  hand  of  a  Sensi¬ 
tive,  by  merely  passing  over  it  open  and  out¬ 
stretched,  without  touching  anything,  will 
divine  the  presence  of  the  metal,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  particular  sensation.  You  may 
place  upon  a  wooden  table,  which  has  no 
metallic  furniture  about  it,  a  certain  number 
of  sheets  of  paper  or  pieces  of  cloth ;  if, 
beneath  certain  and  sundry  of  these,  keys 
have  been  placed,  a  person  who  is  not  too 
feebly  sensitive  will  infallibly  discover  them 
by  passing  the  left  hand  over  them.  The 
person  who  manifests  these  indications  is 
sensitive  ;  if  he  does  not,  he  is  either  not  so 
at  all,  or  to  so  slight  a  degree  as  to  prevent 
his  serving  for  the  further  pursuit  of  phytodic 
researches. 

Od  is  manifested  to  all  the  senses  ;  but  we 
confine  ourselves  to  the  consideration  of  its 
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effect  on  the  sight  and  touch.  It  is  visible 
under  different  forms  ;  sometimes  like  a  line 
light  penetrating  the  substance  of  bodies, 
sometimes  it  emanates  from  points,  like  a 
flame,  which  reaches  for  instance,  a  couple  of 
inches  from  the  tips  of  the  fingers.  Often  a 
vapourish  brightness  envelopes  bodies  ;  a 
halo  radiates  around  human  heads.  This 
bright  vapour  rises  principally  from  the  poles 
of  all  bodies  that  are  polarised  in  respect  to 
Od,  and  is  also  produced  by  friction  and 
souud.  Finally,  a  multitude  of  very  small 
sparks  are  observed  moving  in  zig-zag  direc¬ 
tions.  The  luminous  apparitions  are  some¬ 
times  so  intense  that  they  cause  the  body  to 
project  a  shadow.  There  is,  moreover,  an 
invisible  odic  radiation,  which,  similar  to  that 
of  heat  and  the  chemical  rays  of  the  sun, 
extends  to  great  distances,  and  is  dispersed 
at  last  in  infinite  space. 

The  sensations  produced  by  Od  are  of  two 
sorts,  of  an  entirely  opposite  character  ;  they 
are  recognised  with  the  greatest  ease  by 
approaching  the  tips  of  the  lingers  to  a  body, 
or  by  touching  it  very  lightly.  There  is  then 
experienced,  on  the  one  hand,  that  warm  and 
disagreeable  impression  which  has  been 
already  mentioned  as  so  repulsive.  The 
uneasiness  produced,  when  it  reaches  a  high 
degree,  is  sufficiently  nauseabund  to  cause 
vomiting.  The  second  kind  of  impression, 
on  the  contrary,  is  fresh  and  agreeable 
to  highly  sensitives ;  it  is  beneficial  and 
calming,  to  the  extent  of  inducing  sleep. 
We  must  also  add  specific  sensations,  vary¬ 
ing  according  to  the  chemical  composition 
of  bodies,  and  particularly  experienced  by 
highly- sensitives,  who  are  able  to  distin¬ 
guish  clearly  copper  from  platina,  silver 
from  gold,  an  alloy  from  a  pure  metal, 
acids  from  alkalis,  oil  from  water,  even  one 
man  from  another,  and  probably,  if  the  faculty 
has  been  much  exercised,  the  distinction 
between  two  strongly- characterised  vegetable 
families.  The  source  which  furnishes  odic 
manifestations  in  the  greatest  abundance, 
consists  of  chemical  reactions.  Wherever 
there  is  combination  or  decomposition,  light 
and  odic  sensations  appear.  Evaporation, 
fusion,  crystallisation,  solidification,  every 
movement  of  molecules.  In  fact,  all  vital 
activity,  whether  vegetable  or  animal,  pro¬ 
duce  Od. 
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I  was  with  my  lady  when  she  died  : 

I  it  was  who  guided  her  weak  hand 
For  a  blessing  on  each  little  head, 

Laid  her  baby  by  her  on  the  bed, 

Heard  the  words  they  could  not  understand. 

And  I  drew  them  round  my  knee  that  night, 
Hush’d  their  childish  glee,  and  made  them  say 
They  would  keep  her  words  with  loving  tears, 
They  would  not  forget  her  dying  fears 
Lest  the  thought  of  her  should  fade  away. 


I,  who  guess’d  what  her  last  dread  had  been, 
Made  a  promise  to  that  still,  cold  face, 

That  her  children’s  hearts,  at  any  cost, 

Should  be  with  the  mother  they  had  lost,. 

"When  a  stranger  came  to  take  her  place. 

And  I  knew  so  much  :  for  I  had  lived 
With  my  lady  since  her  childhood  :  known 
What  her  young  and  happy  days  had  been. 

And  the  grief  no  other  eyes  had  seen 
I  had  watch’d  and  sorrow’d  for  alone. 

All !  she  once  had  such  a  happy  smile  ! 

I  had  known  how  sorely  she  was  tried  : 

Six  short  years  before,  her  eyes  were  bright 
As  her  little  blue-eyed  May’s  that  night, 

When  she  stood  by  her  dead  mother’s  side. 

No — I  will  not  say  he  was  unkind  ; 

But  she  had  been  used  to  love  and  praise. 

He  was  somewhat  grave  :  perhaps,  in  truth 
Could  not  weave  her  joyous,  smiling  youth, 
Into  all  his  stern  and  serious  ways. 

She  who  should  have  reign’d  a  blooming  flower,. 
First  in  pride  and  honour  as  in  grace — 

She  whose  will  had  once  ruled  all  around. 
Queen  and  darling  of  us  all — she  found 
Change  indeed  in  that  cold,  stately  place. 

Yet  she  would  not  blame  him,  even  to  me, 
Though  she  often  sat  and  wept  alone ; 

But  she  could  not  hide  it  near  her  death, 

When  she  said  with  her  last  struggling  breath, 
“  Let  my  babies  still  remain  my  own  !” 

I  it  was  who  drew  the  sheet  aside, 

When  he  saw  his  dead  wife’s  lace.  That  test 
Seem’d  to  strike  right  to  his  heart.  He  said, 
In  a  strange,  low  whisper,  to  the  dead, 

“  God  knows,  love,  I  did  it  for  the  best !” 

And  he  wept — 0  yes,  I  will  be  just — 

When  I  brought  the  children  to  him  there, 
Wondering  sorrow  in  their  baby  eyes  ; 

And  he  soothed  them  with  his  fond  replies,. 
Bidding  me  give  double  love  and  care. 

Ah,  I  loved  them  well  for  her  dear  sake  : 

Little  Arthur,  with  his  serious  air  ; 

May,  with  all  her  mother’s  pretty  ways. 
Blushing,  and  at  any  word  of  praise 
Shaking  out  her  sunny  golden  hair. 

And  the  little  one  of  all — poor  child  ! 

She  had  cost  that  dear  and  precious  life. 

Once  Sir  Arthur  spoke  my  lady’s  name, 

When  the  baby’s  gloomy  christening  came, 

And  he  call’d  her  “Olga — like  my  wife.” 

Save  that  time,  he  never  spoke  of  her  : 

He  grew  graver,  sterner  every  day ; 

And  the  children  felt  it,  for  they  dropp’d 
Low  their  voices,  and  their  laughter  stopp’d 
While  he  stood  and  watch’d  them  at  their  play. 

No,  he  never  named  their  mother’s  name. 

But  I  told  them  of  her  :  told  them  all 

She  had  been  ;  so  gentle,  good,  and  bright  j 
And  I  always  took  them  every  night 
Where  her  picture  hung  in  the  great  hall. 
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There  she  stood  :  white  daisies  in  her  hand, 

And  her  red  lips  parted  as  to  speak 
With  a  smile  ;  the  blue  and  sunny  air 
Seem’d  to  stir  her  floating  golden  hair, 

And  to  bring  a  faint  blush  on  her  cheek. 

Well,  so  time  pass’d  on ;  a  year  was  gone, 

And  Sir  Arthur  had  been  much  away. 

Then  the  news  came  !  I  shed  many  tears 
When  I  saw  the  truth  of  all  my  fears 
Else  before  me  on  that  bitter  day. 

Any  one  but  her  I  c®uld  have  borae ! 

But  my  lady  loved  her  as  her  friend. 

Through  their  childhood  and  their  early  youth, 
How  she  used  to  count  upon  the  truth 
Of  this  friendship  that  would  never  end  ! 

Older,  graver  than  my  lady  was, 

Whose  young,  gentle  heart  on  her  relied, 

She  would  give  advice,  and  praise,  and  blame, 
And  my  lady  leant  on  Margaret’s  name, 

As  her  dearest  comfort,  help,  and  guide. 

I  had  never  liked  her,  and  I  think 
That  my  lady  grew  to  doubt  her  too, 

Since  her  marriage  ;  for  she  named  her  less, 
Never  saw  her,  and  I  used  to  guess 
At  some  secret  wrong  I  never  knew. 

That  might  be  or  not.  But  now,  to  hear 
She  would  come  and  reign  here  in  her  stead, 

With  the  pomp  and  splendour  of  a  bride  : 
Would  no  thought  reproach  her  in  her  pride 
With  the  silent  memory  of  the  dead  ? 

So,  the  day  came,  and  the  bells  rang  out, 

And  I  laid  the  children’s  black  aside ; 

And  I  held  each  little  trembling  hand, 

As  I  strove  to  make  them  understand 
They  must  greet  their  father's  new-made  bride. 

Ah,  Sir  Arthur  might  look  grave  and  stern, 

And  his  lady’s  eyes  might  well  grow  dim, 

When  the  children  shrank  in  fear  away, — 
Little  Arthur  hid  his  face,  and  May 
Would  not  raise  her  eyes,  or  speak  to  him. 

When  Sir  Arthur  bade  them  greet  “their  mother,” 
I  was  forced  to  chide,  yet  proud  to  hear 
How  my  little  loving  May  replied, 

With  her  mother’s  pretty  air  of  pride, — 

“Our  dear  mother  has  been  dead  a  year  !” 

Ah,  the  lady’s  tears  might  well  fall  fast, 

As  she  kiss’d  them,  and  then  turn’d  away. 

She  might  strive  to  smile  or  to  forget, 

But  I  think  some  shadow  of  regret 
Must  have  risen  to  blight  her  wedding-day. 

She  had  some  strange  touch  of  self-reproach  ; 

For  she  used  to  linger  day  by  day 
By  the  nursery  door,  or  garden  gate, 

With  a  sad,  calm,  wistful  look,  and  wait 
Watching  the  three  children  at  their  play. 

But  they  always  shrank  away  from  her 
When  she  strove  to  comfort  their  alarms, 

And  their  grave  cold,  silence  to  beguile  : 

Even  little  Olga’s  baby-smile 
Quiver’d  into  tears  when  in  her  arms. 


I  could  never  chide  them  :  for  I  saw 
How  their  mother’s  memory  grew  more  deep 
In  their  hearts.  Each  night  I  had  to  tell 
Stories  of  her  whom  I  loved  so  well 
When  a  child,  to  send  them  off  to  sleep. 

But  Sir  Arthur — 0,  this  was  too  hard ! — 

He,  who  had  been  always  stern  and  sad 
In  my  lady’s  time,  seem’d  to  rejoice 
Each  day  more  ;  and  I  could  hear  his  voice 
Even,  sounding  younger  and  more  glad. 

He  might  perhaps  have  blamed  them ;  but  his  wife 
Never  fail’d  to  take  the  children’s  part. 

She  would  stay  him  with  her  pleading  tone, 
Saying  she  would  strive,  and  strive  alone, 

Till  she  gain’d  each  little  wayward  heart. 

And  she  strove  indeed,  and  seem’d  to  be 
Always  waiting  for  their  love,  in  vain  ; 

Yet,  when  May  had  most  her  mother’s  look, 
Then  the  lady’s  calm,  cold  accents  shook 
With  some  memory  of  reproachful  pain. 

Little  May  would  never  call  her  Mother : 

So,  one  day,  the  lady,  bending  low, 

Kiss’d  her  golden  curls,  and  softly  said, 

“  Sweet  one,  call  me  Margaret,  instead, — 

Your  dear  mother  used  to  call  me  so.” 

She  was  gentle,  kind,  and  patient  too, 

Yet  in  vain  :  the  children  held  apart. 

Ah,  their  mother’s  gentle  memory  dwelt 
Near  them,  and  her  little  orphans  felt 
She  had  the  first  claim  upon  their  heart. 

So  three  years  pass’d  ;  then  the  war  broke  out; 
And  a  rumour  seem’d  to  spread  and  rise  ; 

First  we  guess’d  what  sorrow  must  befall, 

Then  all  doubt  fled,  for  we  read  it  all 
In  the  depths  of  her  despairing  eyes. 

Yes ;  Sir  Arthur  had  been  call’d  away 
To  that  scene  of  slaughter,  fear,  and  strife, — 
Now  he  seemed  to  know  with  double  pain 
The  cold,  bitter  gulf  that  must  remain 
To  divide  his  children  from  his  wife. 

Nearer  came  the  day  he  was  to  sail, 

Deeper  grew  the  coming  woe  and  fear, 

When,  one  night,  the  children  at  my  knee 
Knelt  to  say  their  evening  prayer  to  me  ; 

I  looked  up  and  saw  Sir  Arthur  near. 

There  they  knelt  with  folded  hands,  and  said 
Low,  soft  words  in  stammering  accents  sweet ; 

In  the  firelight  shone  their  golden  hair 
And  white  robes  :  my  darlings  look’d  so  fair, 
With  their  little  bare  and  rosy  feet ! 

There  he  waited  till  their  low  “  Amen 
Stopp’d  the  rosy  lips  raised  for  “Good  night  !”— 
Drew  them  with  a  fond  clasp,  close  and  near, 
As  he  bade  them  stay  with  him,  and  hear 
Something  that  would  make  his  heart  more  light. 

Little  Olga  ci'ept  into  his  arms ; 

Arthur  leant  upon  his  shoulder ;  May 
Knelt  beside  him,  with  her  earnest  eyes 
Lifted  up  in  patient,  calm  surprise — 

I  can  almost  hear  his  words  to-day. 
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“  Years  ago,  my  children,  years  ago, 

When  your  mother  was  a  child,  she  came 
•  From  her  northern  home,  and  here  she  met 

Love  for  love,  and  comfort  for  regret, 

In  one  early  friend, — you  know  her  name. 

“  And  this  friend — a  few  years  older — gave 

Such  fond  care,  such  love,  that  day  by  day 

The  new  home  grew  happy,  joy  complete, 

Studies  easier,  and  play  more  sweet, 

While  all  childish  sorrows  pass’d  away. 

tl  And  your  mother — fragile,  like  my  May — 

Leant  on  this  deep  love,  — nor  leant  in  vain. 

For  this  friend  (strong,  generous,  noble  heart !) 
Gave  the  sweet,  and  took  the  bitter  part, — 
Brought  her  all  the  joy,  and  kept  the  pain. 

“  Years  pass’d  on,  and  then  I  saw  them  first : 

It  was  hard  to  say  which  was  most  fair, 

Your  sweet  mother’s  bright  and  blushing  face, 

Or  the  graver  Margaret’s  stately  grace ; 

Golden  locks,  or  braided  raven  hair. 

* 

• 

“  Then  it  happen’d,  by  a  strange,  sad  fate, 

One  thought  enter’d  into  each  young  soul  : 

Joy  for  one — if  for  the  other  pain  ; 

Loss  for  one — if  for  the  other  gain  : 

One  must  lose,  and  one  possess  the  whole. 

“  And  so  this — this — what  they  cared  for— came 
And  belong’d  to  Margaret :  was  her  own. 

But  she  laid  the  gift  aside,  would  take 

Pain  and  sorrow  for  your  mother’s  sake, 

And  none  knew  it  but  herself  alone. 

**  Then  she  tra veil’d  far  away,  and  none 

The  strange  mystery  of  her  absence  knew. 
Margaret’s  secret  thought  was  never  told  : 

Even  your  mother  thought  her  changed  and  cold, 
And  for  many  years  I  thought  so  too. 

6t  She  was  gone  ;  and  then  your  mother  took 

That  poor  gift  which  Margaret  cast  aside  : 

Flower,  or  toy  or  trinket,  matters  not — 

What  it  was,  had  better  be  forgot : 

It  was  just  then  she  became  my  bride. 

1 

<(  Now,  I  think  May  knows  the  hope  I  have. 

Arthur,  darling,  can  you  guess  the  rest  ? 

Even  my  little  Olga  understands 

Great  gifts  can  be  given  by  little  hands, 

Since  of  all  gifts  Love  is  still  the  best. 

41  Margaret  is  my  dear  and  honour’d  wife, 

And  I  hold  her  so.  But  she  can  claim 

From  your  hearts,  dear  ones,  a  loving  debt 

I  can  neither  pay,  nor  yet  forget : 

You  can  give  it  in  your  mother’s  name. 

il  Earth  spoils  even  love,  and  here  a  shade 

On  the  purest,  noblest  heart  may  fall : 

Now'  your  mother  dwells  in  perfect  light, 

She  will  bless  us,  I  believe,  to-night, — 

She  is  happy  now,  and  she  knowTs  all.” 

Next  day  was  farewrell — a  day  of  tears ; 

Yet  Sir  Arthur,  as  he  rode  away, 

And  turn’d  back  to  see  his  lady  stand 

With  the  children  clinging  to  her  hand, 

Look’d  as  if  it  were  a  happy  day. 

Ah,  they  loved  her  soon  !  The  little  one 

Crept  into  her  arms  as  to  a  nest ; 

Arthur  always  with  her  now  ;  and  May 

Growing  nearer  to  her  every  day : — 

Well,  I  loved  my  own  dear  lady  best. 

A  NEW  MIND. 

“  I  will  tell  you  that  lady’s  story,”  said 
my  friend,  the  doctor,  after  we  had  left  the 
Asylum,  and  while  he  was  showing  me  the 
way  back  to  the  railway- station  ;  “  and  you 
shall  judge  for  yourself  whether  I  am  right 
or  wrong  in  granting  her  privileges  which 
are  not  enjoyed  by  my  other  patients, 
and  in  allowing  her  to  spend  some  hours 
every  day  in  the  society  of  my  wife  and 
children.” 

If  you  had  been  in  the  far  West  of  England 
about  three  years  since  ;  and  if  you  had  hap¬ 
pened  to  take  up  one  of  the  Cornish  news¬ 
papers  on  a  certain  day  of  the  month,  which 
need  not  be  specially  mentioned,  you  would 
have  seen  this  notice  of  a  marriage  at  the 
top  of  a  column  : — 

On  the  third  instant,  at  the  parish  church,  the 
Reverend  Alfred  Carling,  Rector  of  Penliddy,  to 
Emily  Harriet,  relict  of  the  late  Fergus  Duncan, 
Esq.,  of  Glendarn,  N.B. 

The  rector’s  marriage  did  not  produce  a 
very  favourable  impression  in  the  town, 
solely  in  consequence  of  the  unaccountably 
private  and  unpretending  manner  in  which 
the  ceremony  had  been  performed.  The 
middle-aged  bride  and  bridegroom  had 
walked  quietly  to  church  one  morning  ;  had 
been  married  by  the  curate,  before  any  one 
was  aware  of  it ;  and  had  embarked  imme¬ 
diately  afterwards  in  the  steamer  for  Tenby, 
where  they  proposed  to  pass  their  honey¬ 
moon.  The  bride  being  a  stranger  at  Pen¬ 
liddy,  all  inquiries  about  her  previous  history 
were  fruitless  ;  and  the  townspeople  had  no 
alternative  but  to  trust  to  their  own  investi¬ 
gations  for  enlightenment  when  the  rector 
and  his  wife  came  home  to  settle  among  their 
friends. 

After  six  weeks’  absence,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Carling  returned  ;  and  the  simple  story  of 
the  rector’s  courtship  and  marriage  was 
gathered  together  in  fragments,  by  inquisitive 
friends,  from  his  own  lips,  and  from  the  lips 
of  his  wife. 

Mr.  Carling  and  Mrs.  Duncan  had  met  at 
Torquay.  The  rector,  who  had  exchanged 
houses  and  duties  for  the  season  with  a 
brother  clergyman  settled  at  Torquay,  had 
called  on  Mrs.  Duncan  in  his  clerical 
capacity,  and  had  come  away  from  the  inter¬ 
view,  deeply  impressed  and  interested  by  the 
widow’s  manners,  and  conversation.  The 
visits  were  repeated  ;  the  acquaintance  grew 
into  friendship,  and  the  friendship  into  love 
— ardent,  devoted  love  on  both  sides.  Middle- 
aged  man  though  he  was,  this  was  Mr, 
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Carling’s  first  attachment ;  and  it  was  met  by 
the  same  freshness  of  feeling  on  the  lady’s 
part.  Her  life  with  her  first  husband  had 
not  been  a  happy  one.  She  had  made  the 
fatal  mistake  of  marrying  to  please  her 
parents  rather  than  herself,  and  had  repented 
it  ever  afterwards.  On  her  husband’s  death, 
his  family  had  not  behaved  well  to  her  ;  and 
she  had  passed  her  widowhood,  with  her  only 
child,  a  daughter,  in  the  retirement  of  a  small 
Scotch  town,  many  miles  away  from  the 
home  of  her  married  life.  After  a  time,  the 
little  girl’s  health  had  begun  to  fail,  and,  by 
the  doctor’s  advice,  she  had  migrated  south¬ 
ward  to  the  mild  climate  of  Torquay.  The 
change  had  proved  to  be  of  no  avail ;  and, 
rather  more  than  a  year  ago,  the  child  had 
died.  The  place  where  her  darling  was 
buried  was  a  sacred  place  to  her,  and  she  had 
remained  in  it  ever  since.  Her  position  in 
the  world  was  now  a  lonely  one.  She  was 
herself  an  only  child ;  her  father  and 
mother  were  both  dead  ;  and,  excepting 
cousins,  her  one  near  relation  left  alive  was 
a  maternal  uncle  living  in  London. 

These  particulars  were  all  related,  simply 
and  unaffectedly,  before  Mr.  Carling  ven¬ 
tured  on  the  confession  of  his  attachment. 
When  he  made  his  proposal  of  marriage, 
Mrs.  Duncan  received  it  with  an  excess  of 
agitation,  which  astonished  and  almost 
alarmed  the  inexperienced  clergyman.  As 
soon  as  she  could  speak,  she  begged  with 
extraordinary  earnestness  and  anxiety,  for  a 
week  to  consider  her  answer  ;  and  requested 
Mr.  Carling  not  to  visit  her  again  on  any 
account,  until  the  week  had  expired.  The 
next  morning  she  and  her  maid  departed  for 
London.  They  did  not  return  until  the  week 
for  consideration  had  expired.  On  the  eighth 
day  Mr.  Carling  called  again,  and  was 
accepted. 

The  proposal  to  make  the  marriage  as 
private  as  possible  came  from  the  lady.  She 
had  been  to  London  to  consult  her  uncle 
(whose  health,  she  regretted  to  say,  would 
not  allow  him  to  travel  to  Cornwall  to  give 
his  niece  away  at  the  altar)  ;  and  lie  agreed 
with  Mrs.  Duncan  that  the  wedding  could 
not  be  too  private  and  unpretending.  If  it 
was  made  public,  the  family  of  her  first 
husband  would  expect  cards  to  be  sent  to 
them,  and  a  renewal  of  intercourse,  which 
would  be  painful  on  both  sides,  might  be 
the  consequence.  Other  friends  in  Scotland, 
again,  would  resent  her  marrying  a  second 
time,  at  her  age ;  and  would  distress  her 
and  annoy  her  future  husband  in  many 
ways.  She  was  anxious  to  break  altogether 
with  her  past  existence  ;  and  to  begin  a  new 
and  happier  life,  untrammeled  by  any  con¬ 
nection  with  former  times  and  troubles. 
She  urged  these  points,  as  she  had  received 
the  offer  of  marriage,  with  an  agitation  which 
was  almost  painful  to  see.  This  peculiarity 
in  her  conduct,  however,  which  might  have 
irritated  some  men,  and  rendered  others  dis¬ 
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trustful,  had  no  unfavourable  effect  on  Mr. 
Carling.  He  set  it  down  to  an  excess  of 
sensitiveness  and  delicacy  which  charmed 
him.  He  was  himself — though 
would  confess  it — a  shy,  nervor 
nature.  Ostentation  of  any  sort  was  some¬ 
thing  which  he  shrank  from  instinctively, even 
in  the  simplest  affairs  of  daily  life  ;  and  his 
future  wife’s  proposal  to  avoid  all  the  usual 
ceremony  and  publicity  of  a  wedding,  was 
more  than  agreeable  to  him, — it  was  a  posi¬ 
tive  relief.  The  courtship  was  accordingly 
kept  secret  at  Torquay,  and  the  marriage 
was  celebrated  privately  at  Penliddy.  It 
found  its  way  into  the  local  newspaper  as  a 
matter  of  course  ;  but  it  was  not,  as  usual 
in  such  cases,  also  advertised  in  the  Times. 
Both  husband  and  wife  were  equally  happy 
in  the  enjoyment  of  their  new  life,  and 
equally  unsocial  in  taking  no  measures  what¬ 
ever  to  publish  it  to  others. 

Such  was  the  story  of  the  rector’s  mar¬ 
riage.  Socially,  Mr.  Carling’s  position  was 
but  little  affected,  either  way,  by  the  change 
in  his  life.  As  a  bachelor,  his  circle  of  friends 
had  been  a  small  one  ;  and,  when  he  married, 
he  made  no  attempt  to  enlarge  it.  He  had 
never  been  popular  with  the  inhabitants  of 
his  parish,  generally.  Essentially  a  weak 
man,  he  was,  like  other  weak  men,  only 
capable  of  asserting  himself  positively,  in 
serious  matters,  by  running  into  extremes. 
As  a  consequence  of  this  moral  defect,  he 
presented  some  singular  anomalies  in  cha¬ 
racter.  In  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  he  was 
the  gentlest  and  most  yielding  of  men  ;  but 
in  all  that  related  to  strictness  of  religious 
principle,  he  was  the  sternest  and  the  most 
aggressive  of  fanatics.  In  the  pulpit,  he  was 
a  preacher  of  merciless  sermons  ;  an  interpre¬ 
ter  of  the  Bible,  by  the  letter  rather  than  by 
the  spirit,  as  pitiless  and  as  gloomy  as  one  of 
the  Puritans  of  old — while,  on  the  other 
hand,  by  his  own  fireside,  he  was  considerate, 
forbearing  and  humble  almost  to  a  fault.  As 
a  necessary  result  of  this  singular  inconsis¬ 
tency  of  character,  he  was  feared,  and  some¬ 
times  even  disliked,  by  the  members  of  his 
congregation  who  only  knew  him  as  their 
pastor  ;  and  he  was  prized  and  loved  by  the 
small  circle  of  friends  who  also  knew  him  as 
a  man.  These  friends  gathered  round  him 
more  closely  and  more  affectionately  than 
ever  after  his  marriage — not  on  his  own  ac¬ 
count  only,  but  influenced  also  by  the  attrac¬ 
tions  that  they  found  in  the  society  of  his 
wife.  Her  refinement  and  gentleness  of 
manner  ;  her  extraordinary  accomplishments 
as  a  musician  ;  her  unvarying  sweetness  of 
temper,  and  her  quick,  winning,  womanly 
intelligence  in  conversation  charmed  every 
one  who  approached  her.  She  was  quoted 
as  a  model  wife  and  woman  by  all  her  hus¬ 
band’s  friends  ;  and  she  amply  deserved  the 
character  that  they  gave  her.  Although  no 
children  came  to  cheer  it,  a  happier  and  a 
more  admirable  married  life  has  seldom  been 
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witnessed  in  this  world  than  the  life  which 
was  once  to  be  seen  in  the  rectory  -house  at 
Penliddy. 

With  these  necessary  explanations,  that 
preliminary  part  of  my  narrative  of  which 
the  events  may  be  massed  together  generally, 
for  brevity’s  sake,  comes  to  a  close.  What  I 
have  next  to  tell  is  of  a  deeper  and  a  more 
serious  interest,  and  must  be  carefully 
related  in  detail. 

The  rector  and  his  wife  had  lived  together, 
without,  as  I  honestly  believe,  a  harsh  word 
or  an  unkind  look  once  passing  between  them, 
for  upwards  of  two  years,  when  Mr.  Carling 
took  his  first  step  towards  the  fatal  future 
that  was  awaiting  him,  by  devoting  his  leisure 
hours  to  the  apparently  simple  and  harmless 
occupation  of  writing  a  pamphlet. 

He  had  been  connected  for  many  years 
with  one  of  our  great  Missionary  Societies, 
and  had  taken  as  active  a  part  as  a  country 
clergyman  could  in  the  management  of  its 
affairs.  At  the  period  of  which  I  speak, 
certain  influential  members  of  the  Society 
had  proposed  a  plan  for  greatly  extending 
the  sphere  of  its  operations,  trusting  to  a 
proportionate  increase  in  the  annual  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  defray  the  additional  expenses 
of  the  new  movement.  The  question  was  not 
now  brought  forward  for  the  first  time.  It 
had  been  agitated  eight  years  previously,  and 
the  settlement  of  it  had  been  at  that  time 
deferred  to  a  future  opportunity.  The  re¬ 
vival  of  the  project,  as  usual  in  such  cases, 
split  the  working  members  of  the  Society 
into  two  parties  ;  one  party  cautiously  object¬ 
ing  to  run  any  risks  ;  the  other  hopefully 
declaring  that  the  venture  was  a  safe  one 
and  that  success  was  sure  to  attend  it.  Mr. 
Carling  sided  enthusiastically  with  the  mem¬ 
bers  who  espoused  this  latter  side  of  the 
question  ;  and  the  object  of  his  pamphlet  was 
to  address  the  subscribers  to  the  Society  on 
the  subject,  and  so  to  interest  them  in  it  as 
to  wiu  their  charitable  support,  on  a  larger 
scale  than  usual,  to  the  new  project. 

He  had  worked  hard  at  his  pamphlet,  and 
had  got  more  than  half  way  through  it,  when 
he  found  himself  brought  to  a  standstill  for 
want  of  certain  facts  which  had  been  produced 
on  the  discussion  of  the  question  eight 
years  since,  and  which  were  necessary  to  the 
full  and  fair  statement  of  his  case.  He  at 
first  thought  of  writing  to  the  secretary  of 
the  Society  for  information  ;  but,  remember- 
iisg  that  he  had  not  held  his  office  more  than 
two  years,  he  thought  it  little  likely  that 
this  gentleman  would  be  able  to  help  him, 
and  looked  back  to  his  own  Diary  of  the 
period,  to  see  if  he  had  made  any  notes  in  it 
relating  to  the  original  discussion  of  the 
affair.  He  found  a  note  referring,  in  general 
terms  only,  to  the  matter  in  hand  ;  but  al¬ 
luding,  at  the  end,  to  a  report  in  the  Times 
of  the  proceedings  of  a  deputation  from  the 
Society,  which  had  waited  on  a  member  of 
the  government  of  that  day,  and  to  certain  I 


letters  to  the  Editor  which  had  followed  the 
publication  of  the  report.  The  note  described 
these  letters  as  “  very  important  ;  ”  and  Mr. 
Carling  felt,  as  he  put  his  Diary  away  again, 
that  the  successful  conclusion  of  his  pamphlet 
now  depended  on  his  being  able  to  get  access 
to  the  back  numbers  of  the  Times  of  eight 
years  since. 

It  was  winter  time  when  he  was  thus 
stopped  in  his  work  ;  and  the  prospect  of  a 
journey  to  London  (the  only  place  he  knew 
of  at  which  files  of  the  paper  were  to  be 
found)  did  not  present  many  attractions. 
x^.nd  yet  he  could  see  no  other  and  easier 
means  of  effecting  his  object.  After  con¬ 
sidering  for  a  little  while  and  arriving  at  no 
positive  conclusion,  he  left  the  study,  and 
went  into  the  drawing-room  to  consult  his 
wife. 

He  found  her  working  industriously  by 
the  blazing  fire.  She  looked  so  happy  and 
comfortable — so  gentle  and  charming  in  her 
pretty  little  lace  cap,  and  her  warm  brown 
morning-dress,  with  its  bright  cherry-coloured 
ribbons  and  its  delicate  swansdown  trimming 
circling  round  her  neck  and  nestling  over  her 
bosom,  that  he  stooped  and  kissed  her  with 
the  tenderness  of  his  bridegroom  days  before 
he  spoke.  When  he  told  her  of  the  cause 
that  had  suspended  his  literary  occupation, 
she  listened,  with  the  sensation  of  the  kiss 
still  lingering  in  her  downcast  eyes  and  her 
smiling  lips,  until  he  came  to  the  subject  of 
his  Diary,  and  its  reference  to  the  newspaper. 
As  he  mentioned  the  name  of  the  Times,  she 
altered  and  looked  him  straight  in  the  face 
gravel}r. 

“  Can  you  suggest  any  plan,  love,”  he  went 
on,  “  which  may  save  me  the  necessity  of  a 
journey  to  London  at  this  bleak  time  of  the 
year  ?  I  must  positively  have  this  informa¬ 
tion  ;  aud,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  London  is 
the  only  place  at  which  I  can  hope  to- 
meet  with  a  file  of  the  Times  of  eight  years 
since.” 

As  he  pronounced  the  last  three  words,  he 
saw  her  face  overspread  instantaneously  by 
a  ghastly  paleness  ;  her  eyes  fixed  on  him 
with  a  strange  mixture  of  rigidity  and 
vacancy  in  their  look  ;  her  hands,  with  her 
work  held  tight  in  them,  dropped  slowly  on 
her  lap  ;  and  a  shiver  ran  through  her  from 
head  to  foot. 

He  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  snatched  the 
smelling-salts  from  her  w7ork-table,  thinking 
she  was  going  to  faint.  She  put  the  bottle 
from  her,  when  he  offered  it,  with  a  hand 
that  thrilled  him  with  the  deadly  coldness  of 
its  touch,  and  said,  in  a  whisper  : — 

“  A  sudden  chill,  dear — let  me  go  up-stairs 
and  lie  down.” 

He  took  her  to  her  room.  As  he  laid  her 
down  on  the  bed,  she  caught  his  hand,  and 
said,  entreatingly : — 

“You  won’t  go  to  London,  darling,  and 
leave  me  here  ill 

He  promised  that  nothing  should  separate- 
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him  from  her  until  she  was  well  again ;  and 
then  ran  down-stairs  to  send  for  the  doctor. 
The  doctor  came,  and  pronounced  that  Mrs. 
Carling  was  only  suffering  from  a  nervous 
attack  ;  that  there  was  not  the  least  reason 
to  be  alarmed  ;  and  that,  with  proper  care, 
she  would  be  well  again  in  a  few  days. 

Both  husband  and  wife  had  a  dinner- 
engagement  in  the  town  for  that  evening. 
Mr.  Carling  proposed  to  write  an  apology, 
and  to  remain  with  his  wufe.  But  she  would 
not  hear  of  his  abandoning  the  party  on  her 
account.  The  doctor  also  recommended  that 
his  patient  should  be  left  to  her  maid’s  care, 
to  fall  asleep  under  the  influence  of  the 
|  quieting  medicine  which  he  meant  to  give 
her.  Yielding  to  this  advice,  Mr.  Carling 
:  did  his  best  to  suppress  his  own  anxieties, 
and  went  to  the  dinner-party. 

Among  the  guests  whom  he  met,  was  a 
gentleman  named  Rambert — a  single  man  of 
large  fortune,  well-known  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Penliddy  as  the  owner  of  a  noble 
country-seat  and  the  possessor  of  a  magni¬ 
ficent  library.  Mr.  Rambert  (with  whom 
Mr.  Carling  was  well  acquainted)  greeted 
him  at  the  dinner-party  with  friendly  ex¬ 
pressions  of  regret  at  the  time  that  had 
elapsed  since  they  had  last  seen  each  other  ; 
and  mentioned  that  he  had  recently  been 
adding  to  his  collection  of  books  some  rare 
old  volumes  of  theology,  which  he  thought 
the  rector  might  find  it  useful  to  look  over. 
Mr.  Carling,  with  the  necessity  of  finishing 
his  pamphlet  uppermost  in  his  mind,  replied 
jestingly,  that  the  species  of  literature  which 
he  was  just  then  most  interested  in  examin¬ 
ing  happened  to  be  precisely  of  the  sort 
which  (excepting  novels,  perhaps,)  had  least 
affinity  to  theological  writing.  The  neces¬ 
sary  explanation  followed  this  avowal,  as  a 
matter  of  course  ;  and,  to  Mr.  Carling’s  great 
delight,  his  friend  turned  on  him  gaily 
with  the  most  surprising  and  satisfactory  of 
answers  : — 

u  You  don’t  know  half  the  resources  of  my 
miles  of  bookshelves,”  he  said,  “or  you  would 
never  have  thought  of  going  to  London  for 
what  you  can  get  from  me.  A  whole  side  of 
one  of  my  rooms  up-stairs  is  devoted  to 
periodical  literature.  I  have  reviews,  maga¬ 
zines,  and  three  weekly  newspapers,  bound, 
in  each  case,  from  the  first  number ;  and, 
what  is  just  now  more  to  your  purpose,  I 
have  the  Times,  for  the  last  fifteen  years, 
in  huge  half-yearly  volumes.  Give  me 
the  date  to-night,  and  you  shall  have  the 
volume  you  want  by  two  o’clock  to-morrow 
afternoon.” 

The  necessary  information  was  given  at 
once  ;  and,  wfith  a  great  sense  of  relief,  so  far 
as  his  literary  anxieties  were  concerned,  Mr. 

I  Carling  went  home  early  to  see  what  the 
quieting  medicine  had  done  for  his  wife. 

She  had  dozed  a  little  ;  but  had  not  slept. 
However,  she  was  evidently  better  ;  for  she 
was  able  to  take  an  interest  in  the  sayings 

and  doings  at  the  dinner-party ;  and  ques¬ 
tioned  her  husband  about  the  guests  and  the 
conversation,  with  all  a  woman’s  curiosity 
about  the  minutest  matters.  She  lay  with  her 
face  turned  towards  him, and  her  eyes  meeting 
his,  until  the  course  of  her  inquiries  drew  an 
answer  from  him,  which  informed  her  of  his 
fortunate  discovery  in  relation  to  Mr.  Ram¬ 
bert’s  library,  and  of  the  prospect  it  afforded 
of  his  resuming  his  labours  the  next  day. 
When  he  mentioned  this  circumstance,  she 
suddenly  turned  her  head  on  the  pillow,  so 
that  her  face  was  hidden  from  him  ;  and  he 
could  see  through  the  counterpane  that  the 
shivering,  which  he  had  observed  when  her 
illness  had  seized  her  in  the  morning,  had 
returned  again. 

“  I  am  only  cold,”  she  said,  in  a  hurried 
way,  with  her  face  under  the  clothes. 

He  rang  for  the  maid,  and  had  a  fresh 
covering  placed  on  the  bed.  Observing  that 
she  seemed  unwilling  to  be  disturbed,  he  did 
not  remove  the  clothes  from  her  face  when  he 
wished  her  good-night ;  but  pressed  his  lips 
on  her  head,  and  patted  it  gently  with  his 
hand.  She  shrank  at  the  touch,  as  if  it 
had  hurt  her,  light  as  it  was  ;  and  he  went 
down-stairs,  resolved  to  send  for  the  doctor 
again,  if  she  did  not  get  to  rest  on  being 
left  quiet.  In  less  than  half-an-hour  after¬ 
wards,  the  maid  came  down,  and  relieved 
his  anxiety  by  reporting  that  her  mistress 
was  asleep. 

The  next  morning,  he  found  her  in  better  j 
spirits.  Her  eyes,  she  said,  felt  too  weak  to 
bear  the  light ;  so  she  kept  the  bed-room 
darkened.  But,  in  other  respects,  she  had 
little  to  complain  of.  After  answering  her 
husband’s  first  inquiries,  she  questioned  him 
about  his  plans  for  the  day.  He  had  letters 
to  write  which  would  occupy  him  until  twelve 
o’clock.  At  two  o’clock  he  expected  the 
volume  of  the  Times  to  arrive  ;  and  he 
should  then  devote  the  rest  of  the  afternoon 
to  his  work.  After  hearing  what  his  plans 
were,  Mrs.  Carling  suggested  that  he  should 
ride  out  after  he  had  done  his  letters,  so  as 
to  get  some  exercise  at  the  fine  part  of  the 
day ;  and  she  then  reminded  him,  that  a 
longer  time  than  usual  had  elapsed  since  he 
had  been  to  see  a  certain  old  pensioner  of 
his,  who  had  nursed  him  as  a  child,  and  who 
was  now  bed-ridden  in  a  village  at  some 
distance,  called  Tringweighton.  Although 
the  rector  saw  no  immediate  necessity  for 
making  this  charitable  visit,  the  more 
especially  as  the  ride  to  the  village  and  back, 
and  the  intermediate  time  devoted  to  gossip, 
would  occupy  him  at  least  two  hours  and 
a  half,  he  assented  to  his  wife’s  proposal, 
perceiving  that  she  urged  it  with  unusual 
earnestness,  and  being  unwilling  to  thwart 
her,  even  in  a  trifle,  at  a  time  when  she 
was  ill. 

Accordingly,  his  horse  was  at  the  door  at 
twelve  precisely.  Impatient  to  get  back  to 
the  precious  volume  of  the  Times,  he  rode  so 
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much  faster  than  usual,  and  so  shortened  his 
visit  to  the  old  woman,  that  he  was  home 
again  by  a  quarter  past  two.  Ascertaining 
from  the  servant  who  opened  the  door,  that 
the  volume  had  been  left  by  Mr.  Rambert’s 
messenger,  punctually  at  two,  he  ran  up  to 
his  wife’s  room  to  tell  her  about  his  visit, 

.  before  he  secluded  himself  for  the  rest  of  the 
j  afternoon  over  his  work. 

On  entering  the  bed-room,  he  found  it  still 
j  darkened  ;  and  he  was  struck  by  a  smell  of 
burnt  paper  in  it.  His  wife  (who  was  now 
dressed  in  her  wrapper,  and  lying  on  the 
sofa)  accounted  for  the  smell,  by  telling  him 
that  she  had  fancied  the  room  felt  close,  and 
that  she  had  burnt  some  paper — being  afraid 
of  the  cold  air  if  she  opened  the  window — to 
fumigate  it.  Her  eye3  were  evidently  still 
j  weak,  for  she  kept  her  hand  over  them  while 
she  spoke.  After  remaining  with  her  long 
enough  to  relate  the  few  trivial  events  of  his 
ride,  Mr.  Carling  descended  to  his  study,  to 
occupy  himself  at  last  with  the  volume  of 
the  Times. 

It  lay  on  his  table,  in  the  shape  of  a  large 
flat  brown  p»per  package.  On  proceeding 
to  undo  the  covering,  he  observed  that  it  had 
been  very  carelessly  tied  up.  The  strings 
were  crooked  and  loosely  knotted  ;  and  the 
direction  bearing  his  name  and  address, 
instead  of  being  in  the  middle  of  the  paper, 
was  awkwardly  folded  over  at  the  edge  of 
the  volume.  However,  his  business  was  with 
the  inside  of  the  parcel ;  so  he  tossed  away 
I  the  covering  and  the  string,  and  began  at 
once  to  hunt  through  the  volume  for  the  par- 
j  ticular  number  of  the  paper  which  he  wished 
first  to  consult. 

He  soon  found  it,  with  the  report  of  the 
speeches  delivered  by  the  members  of  the 
deputation,  and  the  answer  returned  by  the 
minister.  After  reading  through  the  report, 
and  putting  a  mark  in  the  place  where  it 
occurred,  he  turned  to  the  next  day’s  number 
of  the  paper,  to  see  what  further  hints  on  the 
subject  the  letters  addressed  to  the  Editor 
might  happen  to  contain. 

To  his  inexpressible  vexation  and  amaze¬ 
ment,  that  one  number  of  the  paper  was 
missing. 

He  bent  the  two  sides  of  the  volume  back  ; 
looked  closely  between  the  leaves,  and  saw 
immediately  that  the  missing  number  had 
been  cut  out. 

A  vague  sense  of  something  like  alarm, 
began  to  mingle  with  his  first  feeling  of  dis¬ 
appointment.  He  wrote  at  once  to  Mr.  Ram¬ 
bert,  mentioning  the  discovery  he  had  just 
made,  and  sent  the  note  off  by  his  groom, 
with  orders  to  the  man  to  wait  for  an 
answer. 

The  reply  with  which  the  servant  returned 
was  almost  insolent  in  the  shortness  and 
coolness  of  its  tone.  Mr.  Rambert  had  no 
books  in  his  library  which  were  not  in  per¬ 
fect  condition.  The  volume  of  the  Times 
had  left  his  house  perfect ;  and  whatever 
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blame  might  attach  to  the  mutilation  of  it 
rested  therefore  on  other  shoulders  than  thofie 
of  the  owner. 

Like  many  other  weak  men  Mr.  Carling 
was  secretly  touchy  on  the  subject  of  his 
dignity.  After  reading  the  note,  and  ques¬ 
tioning  his  servants,  who  were  certain  that 
the  volume  had  not  been  touched  till  he  had 
opened  it,  he  resolved  that  the  missing  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Times  should  be  procured  at  any 
expense,  and  inserted  in  its  place ;  that  the 
volume  should  be  sent  back  instantly  with¬ 
out  a  word  of  comment  ;  and  that  no  more 
books  from  Mr.  Rambert’s  library  should 
ever  enter  his  house.  He  walked  up  and 
down  the  study  considering  what  first  step 
he  should  take  to  effect  the  purpose  in  view. 
Under  the  quickening  influence  of  his  irri¬ 
tation,  an  idea  occurred  to  him,  which,  if  it 
had  only  entered  his  mind  the  day  before 
might  probably  have  proved  the  means  of  j 
saving  him  from  placing  himself  under  an 
obligation  to  Mr.  Rambert.  He  resolved  to  j 
write  immediately  to  his  bookseller  and  ; 
publisher  in  London  (who  knew  him  well 
as  an  old  and  excellent  customer),  mention¬ 
ing  the  date  of  the  back  number  of  the 
Times  that  was  required,  and  authorising  the 
publisher  to  offer  any  reward  he  judged 
necessary  to  any  person  who  might  have  the 
means  of  procuring  it  at  the  office  of  the 
paper,  or  elsewhere.  This  letter  he  wrote 
and  despatched  in  good  time  for  the  Lon¬ 
don  post ;  and  then  went  up-stairs  to  see  his 
wife  and  to  tell  her  what  had  happened. 

Her  room  was  still  darkened,  and  she  was  j 
still  on  the  sofa.  On  the  subject  of  the  miss¬ 
ing  number  she  said  nothing  ;  but  of  Mr. 
Rambert  and  his  note,  she  spoke  with  the 
most  sovereign  contempt.  Of  course  the 
pompous  old  fool  was  mistaken  ;  and  the 
proper  thing  to  do  was  to  send  back  the 
volume  instantly,  and  take  no  more  notice  of 
him. 

“  It  shall  be  sent  back,”  said  Mr.  Carling, 
“but  not  till  the  missing  number  is  re¬ 
placed.”  And  he  then  told  her  what  he 
had  done. 

The  effect  of  that  simple  piece  of  informa¬ 
tion  on  Mrs.  Carling  was  so  extraordinary 
and  so  unaccountable,  that  her  husband 
fairly  stood  aghast.  For  the  first  time  since 
their  marriage,  he  saw  her  temper  suddenly 
in  a  flame.  She  started  up  from  the  sofa,  and 
walked  about  the  room,  as  if  she  had  lost 
her  senses  ;  upbraiding  him  for  making  the 
weakest  of  concessions  to  Mr.  Rambert’s  in¬ 
solent  assumption  that  the  rector  was  to 
blame.  If  she  could  only  have  laid  hands 
on  that  letter,  she  would  have  consulted  her 
husband’s  dignity  and  independence,  by  put¬ 
ting  it  in  the  fire  !  She  hoped  and  prayed 
the  number  of  the  paper  might  not  be 
found  !  In  fact,  it  was  certain  that  the 
number,  after  all  these  years,  could  not 
possibly  be  hunted  up.  The  idea  of  his  ac¬ 
knowledging  himself  to  be  in  the  wrong,  in 
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that  way,  when  he  knew  himself  to  be  in 
the  right  !  It  was  almost  ridiculous — no  ! 
it  was  quite  ridiculous  !  And  she  threw 
herself  back  on  the  sofa,  and  suddenly 
burst  out  laughing.  At  the  lirst  word  of 
remonstrance,  however,  which  fell  from  her 
husband’s  lips,  her  mood  changed  again,  in 
an  instant.  She  sprang  up  once  more 
kissed  him  passionately,  with  the  tears 
streaming  from  her  eyes,  and  implored  him 
to  leave  her  alone  to  recover  herself.  He 
quitted  the  room  so  seriously  alarmed  about 
her,  that  he  resolved  to  go  to  the  doctor 
privately,  and  question  him  on  the  spot. 
There  was  an  unspeakable  dread  in  his  mind, 
that  the  nervous  attack  from  which  she  had 
been  pronounced  to  be  suffering,  might  be  a 
mere  phrase  intended  to  prepare  him  for  the 
future  disclosure  of  something  infinitely  and 
indescribably  worse. 

The  doctor,  on  hearing  Mr.  Carling’s  report, 
exhibited  no  surprise,  and  held  to  his 
opinion.  Her  nervous  system  was  out  of 
order,  and  her  husband  had  been  needlessly 
frightened  by  a  hysterical  paroxysm.  If  she 
did  not  get  better  in  a  week,  change  of  scene 
might  then  be  tried.  In  the  mean  time,  there 
was  not  the  least  cause  for  alarm. 

On  the  next  day  she  was  quieter,  but  she 
hardly  spoke  at  all.  At  night  she  slept  well; 
and  Mr.  Carling’s  faith  in  the  medical  man 
revived  again.  The  morning  after,  was  the 
morning  which  would  bring  the  answer  from 


the  publisher  in  London.  The  rector’s  study 
was  on  the  ground-floor;  and,  when  he 
heard  the  postman’s  knock,  being  especially 
anxious  that  morning  about  his  correspond¬ 
ence,  he  went  out  into  the  hall  to  take  his 
letters  the  moment  they  were  put  on  the 
table. 

It  was  not  the  footman  who  had  answered 
the  door,  as  usual,  but  Mrs.  Carling’s  maid. 
She  had  taken  the  letters  from  the  postman, 
and  was  going  away  with  them  up-stairs. 
He  stopped  her,  and  asked  why  she  did  not 
put  the  letters  on  the  hall  table  as  usual. 
The  maid,  looking  very  much  confused,  said 
that  her  mistress  had  desired  that  whatever 
the  postman  brought  that  morning,  should 
be  carried  up  to  her  own  room.  He  took 
the  letters  abruptly  from  the  girl,  without 
asking  any  more  questions,  and  went  back 
into  his  study. 

Up  to  this  time,  no  shadow  of  a  suspicion 
had  fallen  on  his  mind.  Hitherto,  there  had 
been  a  simple,  obvious  explanation  for  every 
unusual  event  that  had  occurred  during  the 
last  three  or  four  days.  But  this  last  cir¬ 
cumstance  in  connection  with  the  letters  was 
not  to  be  accounted  for.  Nevertheless,  even 
now,  it  was  not  distrust  of  his  wife  that  was 
busy  at  his  mind — he  was  too  fond  of  her  and 
too  proud  of  her  to  feel  it — the  sensation  was 
more  like  uneasy  surprise.  He  longed  to  go 
and  question  her,  and  get  a  satisfactory 
answer,  and  have  done  with  it.  But  there 
was  a  voice  speaking  within  him  that  had 


never  made  itself  heard  before  ;  a  voice 
with  a  persistent  warning  in  it,  that  said — 
Wait ;  and  look  at  your  letters  first  ! 

He  spread  them  out  on  the  table,  with 
hands  that  trembled  he  knew  not  why. 
Among  them  was  the  back  number  of  the 
Times,  for  which  he  had  written  to  London, 
with  a  letter  from  the  publisher  explaining 
the  means  by  which  the  copy  had  been  pro¬ 
cured. 

He  opened  the  newspaper,  with  a  vague 
feeling  of  alarm,  at  finding  that  those  letters 
to  the  Editor  which  he  had  been  so  eager  to 
read,  and  that  perfecting  of  the  mutilated 
volume  which  he  had  been  so  anxious  to 
accomplish,  had  become  objects  of  secondary 
importance  in  his  mind.  An  inexplicable 
curiosity  about  the  general  contents  of  the 
paper  was  now  the  one  moving  influence 
i  which  asserted  itself  within  him.  He  spread 
:  open  the  broad  sheet  on  the  table, 
j  The  first  page  on  which  his  eye  fell,  was 
the  page  on  the  right-hand  side.  It  contained 
those  very  letters — three  iu  number — which 
he  had  once  been  so  anxious  to  see.  He 
tried  to  read  them  ;  but  no  effort  could  fix 
his  wandering  attention.  He  looked  aside,, 
to  the  opposite  page,  on  the  left  hand.  It 
was  the  page  that  contained  the  leading- 
articles. 

They  were  three  in  number.  The  first 
was  on  foreign  politics  ;  the  second  was  a 
sarcastic  commentary  on  a  recent  division 
in  the  House  of  Lords  ;  the  third  was  one  of 
those  articles  on  social  subjects  which  have 
greatly  and  honourably  helped  to  raise  the 
reputation  of  the  Times  above  all  contest 
and  all  rivalry. 

The  lines  in  this  third  article  which  first 
caught  his  eye  comprised  the  opening  sen¬ 
tence  of  the  second  paragraph,  and  contained 
these  words  : — 

It  appears,  from  the  narrative  which  will  he 
found  in  another  pai’t  of  our  columns,  that  this  un¬ 
fortunate  woman  married,  iu  the  spring  of  the  year 
18 —  one  Mr.  Fergus  Duncan,  of  Grlendarn,  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland - 

The  letters  swam  and  mingled  together 
under  his  eyes,  before  he  could  go  on  to  the 
next  sentence.  His  wife  exhibited  as  an 
object  for  public  compassion  in  the  Times 
newspaper !  On  the  brink  of  the  dreadful 
discovery  that  was  advancing  on  him,  his 
mind  reeled  back  ;  and  a  deadly  faintness 
came  over  him.  There  was  water  on  a  side 
table — he  drank  a  deep  draught  of  it — roused 
himself — seized  on  the  newspaper  with  both 
hands,  as  if  it  had  been  a  living  thing  that 
could  feel  the  desperate  resolution  of  his 
grasp — and  read  the  article  through,  sentence 
by  sentence,  word  by  word. 

The  subject  was  the  Law  of  Divorce  ;  and 
the  example  quoted  was  the  example  of  his 
wife. 

At  that  time,  England  stood  disgracefully 
alone  as  the  one  civilised  country  in  the  world 
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having  a  divorce-law  for  the  husband  which 
was  not.  also  a  divorce-law  for  the  wife.  The 
writer  in  the  Times  boldly  and  eloquently 
exposed  this  discreditable  anomaly  in  the  j 
administration  of  justice  ;  hinted  delicately 
at  the  unutterable  wrongs  suffered  by  Mrs. 
Duncan  ;  and  plainly  showed  that  she  was 
indebted  to  the  accident  of  having  been 
married  in  Scotland,  and  to  her  consequent 
right  of  appeal  to  the  Scotch  Tribunals,  for 
a  full  aud  final  release  from  the  tie  that 
bound  her  to  the  vilest  of  husbands,  which 
the  English  law  of  that  day  would  have 
mercilessly  refused. 

He  read  that.  Other  men  might  have 
gone  on  to  the  narrative  extracted  from  the 
Scotch  newspaper.  But  at  the  last  word  of 
the  article  lie  stopped.  The  newspaper,  and 
the  unread  details  which  it  contained,  lost 
all  hold  on  his  attention  in  an  instant,  and, 
in  their  stead,  living  and  burning  on  his 
mind,  like  the  Letters  of  Doom  on  the  wall 
of  Belshazzar,  there  rose  up  in  judgment 
againt  him  the  last  words  of  a  verse  in  the 
Gospel  of  Saint  Luke.  “  Whosoever  marrieth 
her  that  is  put  away  from  her  husband  com- 
mitteth  adultery.”  He  had  preached  from 
these  words.  He  had  warned  his  hearers, 
with  the  whole  strength  of  the  fanatical  sin¬ 
cerity  that  was  in  him,  to  beware  of  preva¬ 
ricating  with  the  prohibition  which  that 
verse  contained,  and  to  accept  it  as  literally, 
unreservedly,  finally  forbidding  the  marriage 
of  a  divorced  woman.  He  had  insisted  on 
that  plain  interpretation  of  plain  words  in 
terms  which  had  made  his  congregation 
tremble.  And  now,  he  stood  alone  in  the 
secresy  of  his  own  chamber,  self-convicted  of 
the  deadly  sin  that  he  had  denounced — he 
stood,  as  he  had  told  the  wicked  among  his 
hearers  that  they  would  stand,  at  the  Last 
Day,  before  the  Judgment  Seat. 

He  was  unconscious  of  the  lapse  of  time  ; 
he  never  knew  whether  it  was  many  minutes 
or  few  before  the  door  of  his  room  was  sud¬ 
denly  and  softly  opened.  It  did  open — and 
his  wife  came  in. 

In  her  white  dress,  with  a  white  shawl 
thrown  over  her  shoulders  ;  her  dark  hair, 
so  neat  and  glossy  at  other  times,  hanging 
tangled  about  her  colourless  cheeks,  and 
heightening  the  glassy  brightness  of  terror 
in  her  eyes — so  he  saw  her  ;  the  woman  put 
away  from  her  husband,  the  woman  whose 
love  had  made  his  life  happy  and  had  stained 
his  soul  with  a  deadly  sin. 

She  came  on  to  within  a  few  paces  of  him, 
without  a  wrord,  or  a  tear,  or  a  shadow  of 
change  passing  over  the  dreadful  rigidity  of 
her  face.  She  looked  at  him  with  a  strange 
look  ;  she  pointed  to  the  newspaper  crumpled 
in  his  hand,  with  a  strange  gesture ;  she 
spoke  to  him  in  a  strange  voice. 

“You  know  it  !”  she  said. 

His  eyes  met  hers— she  shrank  from  them 
— turned — and  laid  her  arms  and  her  head 
heavily  against  the  wall. 


“  O,  Alfred  !  ”  she  said,  “  I  was  so  lonely 
in  the  world,  and  I  was  so  fond  of  you  !” 

The  woman’s  delicacy,  the  woman’s 
trembling  tenderness  welled  up  from  her 
heart,  and  touched  her  voice  with  a  tone  of 
its  old  sweetness,  as  she  murmured  these 
simple  words.  She  said  no  more.  Her  con¬ 
fession  of  her  fault,  her  appeal  to  their  past 
love  for  pardon,  were  both  poured  forth  in 
that  one  sentence.  She  left  it  to  his  own 
heart  to  tell  him  the  rest.  How  anxiously 
her  vigilant  love  had  followed  his  every 
word  and  treasured  up  his  every  opinion,  in 
the  days  when  they  first  met  ;  how  weakly 
and  falsely,  and  yet  with  how  true  an  affec¬ 
tion  for  him,  she  had  shrank  from  the  dis¬ 
closure  which  she  knew  but  too  well  would 
have  separated  them  even  at  the  church 
door;  how  desperately  she  had  fought  against 
the  coming  discovery  which  threatened  to 
tear  her  from  the  bosom  she  clung  to,  and  to 
cast  her  out  into  the  world  with  the  shadow 
of  her  own  shame  to  darken  her  lonely 
life  to  the  end — all  this  she  left  him  to 
feel ;  for  the  moment  which  might  part 
them  for  ever  was  the  moment  when  she 
knew  best  how  truly,  how  passionately  he 
had  loved  her. 

His  lips  trembled  as  he  stood  looking  at 
her  in  silence  ;  and  the  slow,  burning  tears 
dropped  heavily,  one  by  one,  down  his  cheeks. 
The  natural  human  remembrance  of  the 
golden  days  of  their  companionship,  of  the 
nights  and  nights  when  that  dear  head — 
turned  away  from  him,  now,  in  unutterable 
misery  and  shame — had  nestled  itself  so 
fondly  and  so  happily  on  his  breast,  fought 
hard  to  silence  his  conscience,  to  root  out  his 
dreadful  sense  of  guilt,  to  tear  the  words  of 
j  Judgment  from  their  ruthless  hold  on  his 
'  mind,  to  claim  him  in  the  sweet  names  of 
!  Pity  and  of  Love.  If  she  had  turned  and 
looked  at  him,  at  that  moment,  their  next 
j  words  would  have  been  spoken  in  each 
[  other’s  arms.  But  the  oppression  of  her 
despair  under  his  silence  was  too  heavy  for 
her  ;  and  she  never  moved. 

He  forced  himself  to  look  away  from  her ; 
he  struggled  hard  to  break  the  silence  be- 
tween  them. 

“  God  forgive  you,  Emily !  ”  he  said. 

As  her  name  passed  his  lips  his  voice 
failed  him,  and  the  torture  at  his  heart  burst 
its  way  out  in  sobs.  He  hurried  to  the  door 
to  spare  her  the  terrible  reproof  of  the  grief 
that  had  now  mastered  him.  When  he  passed 
her,  she  turned  towards  him  with  a  faint 
cry. 

He  caught  her  as  she  sank  forward,  and 
saved  her  from  dropping  on  the  floor.  For 
the  last  time  his  arms  closed  round  her.  For 
the  last  time,  his  lips  touched  hers—  cold 
and  insensible  to  him  now.  He  laid  her  on 
the  sofa,  and  went  out. 

One  of  the  female  servants  was  crossing 
the  hall.  The  girl  started  as  she  met  him, 
and  turned  pale  at  the  sight  of  his  face.  He 
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could  not  speak  to  her,  but  he  pointed  to  the 
study-door.  He  saw  her  go  into  the  room  ; 
and  then  he  left  the  house. 

He  never  entered  it  more  ;  and  he  and  his 
wife  never  met  again. 

Later  on  that  last  day,  a  sister  of  Mr.  Car¬ 
ling’s —  a  married  woman  living  in  the  town 
— came  to  the  rectory  weeping  bitterly.  She 
brought  an  open  note  with  her,  addressed 
to  the  unhappy  mistress  of  the  house.  It 
contained  these  few  lines,  blotted  and  stained 
with  tears : — 

May  Grod  grant  us  both  the  time  for  repentance  ! 
If  I  had  loved  you  less,  I  might  have  trusted  my¬ 
self  to  see  you  again.  Forgive  me,  and  pity  me, 
and  remember  me  in  your  prayers,  as  I  shall  forgive 
and  pity  and  remember  you ! 

He  had  tried  to  write  more  ;  but  the  pen 
had  dropped  from  his  hand.  His  sister’s  en¬ 
treaties  had  not  moved  him.  After  giving 
her  the  note  to  deliver,  he  had  solemnly 
charged  her  to  be  gentle  in  communicating 
the  tidings  that  she  bore,  and  had  departed 
alone  for  London.  He  heard  all  remon¬ 
strances  with  patience.  He  did  not  deny 
that  the  one  deception  of  which  his  wife  had 
been  guilty  (subsequent  inquiry  proved  that 
she  had  deceived  him  in  nothing  else,  and 
that  her  first  husband  had  died  little  more 
than  six  months  after  her  divorce),  was  the 
most  pardonable  of  all  concealments  of  the 
truth,  because  it  sprang  from  her  love  for 
him.  But  he  had  the  same  hopeless  answer 
for  everyone  who  tried  to  plead  with  him 
• — the  verse  from  the  Gospel  of  Saint  Luke. 

His  purpose  in  travelling  to  London  was 
to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  his 
wife’s  future  existence,  and  then  to  get 
employment  which  would  separate  him  from 
his  home  and  from  all  its  associations.  A 
missionary  expedition  to  one  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,  accepted  him  as  a  volunteer.  Broken 
in  body  and  spirit,  his  last  look  at  England, 
from  the  deck  of  the  ship,  was  his  last 
look  at  land.  A  fortnight  afterwards,  his 
brethren  read  the  burial  service  over  him 
on  a  calm,  cloudless  evening  at  sea.  Before 
he  was  committed  to  the  deep,  his  little 
pocket-bible,  which  had  been  a  present  from 
his  wife,  was,  in  accordance  with  his  dying 
wishes,  placed  open  on  his  breast,  so  that 
the  inscription,  “  To  my  dear  Husband,” 
might  rest  over  his  heart. 

I  need  say  but  little  more.  You  have  seen 
and  spoken  to  the  poor  creature  who  was 
once  his  wife.  When  she  was  first  placed 
under  my  care,  I  thought  her  case  hopeless. 
The  mental  malady,  after  she  had  been  with 
me  little  more  than  a  month,  was  compli¬ 
cated  by  physical  malady — by  fever  on  the 
brain.  To  my  surprise,  and  to  the  surprise  of 
my  professional  brethren  whom  I  called 
in  to  help  me,  she  lived  through  it ;  and  she 
recovered,  with  the  complete  loss  of  one 


faculty  —  which,  in  her  situation,  poor  thing, 
is  a  mercy  and  a  gain  to  her — I  mean,  the 
utter  loss  of  memory.  She  has  not  the 
faintest  gleam  of  recollection  of  anything 
that  happened  before  her  illness ;  and,  in 
that  happy  oblivion,  she  lives  contentedly  the 
life  of  a  child.  The  veriest  trifles  are  as 
new  and  as  interesting  to  her,  as  they  are 
to  your  young  children  or  to  mine.  So  far 
as  any  necessity  for  restraint  is  concerned 
she  might  leave  my  care  to-morrow.  But  her 
friends  know  that  my  wife  has  grown  to 
love  her,  as  well  as  to  pity  her;  and  that 
my  children  would  feel  it  to  be  a  cruel  loss  if 
their  poor  grown  playmate  was  taken  away 
from  them.  I  hope  she  will  be  left  to  live  in 
their  society,  and  to  die  with  nothing  on  her 
memory  but  the  recollection  of  their  kind¬ 
ness. 


NEW  TOYS. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  first  of  January, 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-eight,  Matilda 
sat  on  the  floor  of  the  drawing-room,  nursing 
a  wooden  doll,  which  successive  acts  of 
violence  had  bereft  entirely  of  its  hair  and  of 
its  habiliments,  partially  of  its  features ; 
Augustus  (smaller  than  Matilda)  was  close 
by  her  side,  wheeling  backwards  and  for¬ 
wards  the  body  of  a  toy -horse,  whose  coal- 
black  colour  was  varied  by  spots  resembling 
white  wafers  ;  the  head  of  the  noble  animal, 
which  had  long  been  detached  from  the 
trunk,  served  as  a  separate  plaything  for 
Arthur  (smaller  than  Augustus),  who  now 
put  it  in  his  mouth,  sucking  off  the  paint 
with  infinite  relish,  now  amused  himself 
with  pulling  bits  from  the  fluffy  mane,  and 
sending  them  afloat  through  the  air  by  the 
force  of  his  infant  breath. 

The  sound  of  a  carriage  was  heard,  and  the 
three  children,  running  to  the  window,  saw  a 
vehicle,  from  which  alighted  an  old  gentle¬ 
man,  who,  according  to  all  appearance,  was 
the  most  perfect  compound  of  health,  wealth, 
and  benevolent  wisdom ;  the  very  person  1 
who,  if  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  going 
to  bed  early,  and  rising  betimes,  would 
have  been  selected  by  all  admirers  of  a 
certain  time-honoured  proverb,  as  affording 
a  visible  proof  of  its  soundness.  We  may 
remark,  however,  that  as  the  old  gentleman 
always  sat  up  after  midnight,  and  always 
breakfasted  in  bed,  he  could  not  have  an¬ 
swered  this  valuable  purpose.  When  he 
had  alighted,  he  spoke  a  few  words  to  the 
servant,  who,  with  the  help  of  the  old  gentle¬ 
man’s  footman,  drew  from  the  carriage  a 
large  brown-paper  parcel,  and  bore  it  solemnly 
into  the  house. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  minute,  the  arrival  of 
the  healthful  visitor  was  duly  announced  by 
the  servant,  now  empty-handed,  and  pre- 
|  sently  the  visitor  himself  appeared  at  the 
j  drawing-room,  with  the  large  parcel  under 
his  own  arm. 
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“How  d’ye  do,  grandpapa  ?  ”  shouted  the  1 
children  eagerly  and  simultaneously,  but,  in 
spite  of  the  deep  anxiety  about  grandpapa’s 
health,  their  eyes  were  fixed,  not  on  his 
face,  but  on  the  large  parcel.  We  do  not 
believe  that  Matilda,  Augustus,  and  Arthur 
were  abnormally  heartless,  but  we  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  if  grandpapa  had  owned  to  the 
last  stage  of  a  consumption,  his  avowal 
would  have  produced  less  grief  than  a  dis¬ 
covery  that  the  brown  paper  parcel  contained 
nothing  but  grocery. 

Grandpapa  saluted  the  three  darlings  in 
terms  as  ardent  as  they  were  inappropriate. 
Matilda,  who  wore  the  cleanest  of  pinafores, 
and  whose  ringlets  were  in  the  most  unex¬ 
ceptionable  order,  he  accosted  as,  “  You  little 
slut !  ”  Augustus,  who  was  sheepishness  per¬ 
sonified,  he  addressed  as  “  You  young  rascal !  ” 
while,  “  Well,  my  hero  !  ”  was  the  proud  ex¬ 
clamation  with  which  he  greeted  Arthur,  the 
puniest  and  most  fretful  urchin  that  ever 
destroyed  the  comfort  of  a  nursery. 

“  I  suppose  you  know  what  to-day  is,” 
said  the  cheerful  old  man.  Two  did  know. 
Matilda  was  aware  that  the  day  was  Friday; 
Augustus  was  of  opinion  that  the  day  was 
cold.  The  youthful  Arthur  kept  his  finger 
in  his  mouth,  and  his  views  to  himself. 

“  Then,”  said  the  good  old  man,  drawing  a 
very  unaccountable  inference,  “  then,  I  have 
brought  you  a  New  Year’s  Gift.” 

The  brown  paper  parcel  was  put  upon  the 
ground,  at  the  end  of  this  brief  declaration, 
and  the  children  were  commanded  by  the 
parents  to  kiss  grandpapa,  an  order  which 
was  obeyed  eagerly  by  Matilda,  less  enthu¬ 
siastically  by  Augustus,  and  not  at  all  by 
Arthur,  who  still  held  his  finger  in  his  mouth. 
We  refrained  from  alluding  to  the  parents 
before,  because  they  were  not  necessary  to 
our  picture  ;  but  they  were  in  the  room, 
nevertheless. 

The  New  Year’s  Gift,  when  released  from 
its  brown-paper  surtout,  and  an  undercoat  in 
the  shape  of  a  large  chip-box,  proved  to  be  a 
thing  of  surpassing  magnificence.  It  was 
no  less  than  a  complete  representation  in 
miniature  of  a  Spanish  bull-fight.  There 
were  picadores  with  spears,  and  matadores 
with  daggers,  most  exquisitely  costumed. 
There  were  bulls  in  every  possible  condition, 
from  the  most  rampant  life  to  the  consum¬ 
mation  of  death.  There  were  galleries,  that 
could  be  put  up  and  taken  down  again  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  owner,  and  a  mob  of  well- 
dressed  ladies  and  gentlemen  created  to 
occupy  them  in  the  capacity  of  spectators. 
When  the  little  figures  had  all  been  taken 
out  of  the  box  and  grandpapa,  following  the 
instructions  he  had  received  from  the  toy¬ 
man,  had  set  up  each  in  its  proper  place,  the 
effect  was  indeed  imposing.  The  parents, 
loud  in  their  applause,  again  commanded  the 
l  children  to  kiss  grandpapa.  The  humble 
companion  was  still  more  energetic  in  excla¬ 
mations  of  delight,  while  the  children  tliem- 
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selves  stood  in  blank  amaze  at  the  thought 
that  they  were  joint  owners  of  so  vast  a 
treasure.  To  be  sure,  the  spear  of  one  of  the 
picadores  was  broken  in  two ;  but,  then, 
that  frail  weapon  might  be  regarded  as  a 
sort  of  ring  of  Polycrates  sacrificed  to  prevent 
the  ill  consequences  of  an  unmitigated 
felicitjr. 

Hays  rolled  on — days,  which  to  children 
are  years,  with  dinner-time  for  summer  and 
bedtime  for  winter — and  the  glory  of  the 
Spanish  bull-fight  had  become  a  little  dashed. 
The  process  of  setting  up  the  pieces  in  order 
had,  after  a  while,  grown  wearisome,  and  the 
joint  proprietors  began  to  turn  them  to  new 
uses.  With  two  or  three  spelling-books,  a 
Guy’s  Geography,  a  Walker’s  Hictionary, 
and  a  Tutor’s  Assistant,  a  butcher’s  shop 
was  constructed,  in  front  of  which  grand¬ 
papa’s  bulls  were  suspended  by  the  heels,  as 
vendible  carcases,  whiie  the  chief  matador 
and  the  Queen  of  Spain  officiated  as  the 
butcher  and  his  wife.  Occasionally  the 
unstable  structure  would  fall  down,  and  great 
was  the  detriment  caused  by  the  compara¬ 
tively  heavy  volumes  to  the  frail  limbs  of 
the  bipeds  and  quadrupeds  that  they  had 
treacherously  sheltered.  We  incline  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  something  like  the  old  Castilian 
vindictiveness  dwelt  within  the  body  of  those 
small  wooden  Spaniards,  and  that  on  this 
account  Master  Arthur  was  wounded  by  a 
broken  spear  point,  which  entered  the  tip  of 
his  finger,  and  there  remained  in  the  form  of 
a  splinter.  Sublimely  disagreeable  did  Arthur 
(never  very  engaging)  become  on  the  strength 
of  that  memorable  misfortune.  The  pain 
caused  by  the  presence  of  the  splinter  made 
him  moan  with  tedious  misery  throughout  a 
whole  afternoon  ;  but  the  slightest  attempt 
to  remove  it,  with  the  point  of  a  needle, 
roused  shrieks  of  terror  that  rendered  sur¬ 
gical  aid  impossible. 

Again  days  rolled  on,  and  grandpapa’s 
bull-fiyht  had  undergone  still  more  serious 
misfortunes.  A  sudden  fit  of  cleanliness  that 
had  impelled  the  children  to  wash  every 
individual  bull,  toreador,  and  spectator  with 
soap-and-water  had,  alike  deprived  the  rai¬ 
ment  of  the  men  and  the  skin  of  the  beasts  of 
their  pristine  brilliancy.  Hea  ls,  arms,  and 
legs  had  been  demolished  by  careless  foot¬ 
steps,  and  the  fall  of  the  box,  with  the  whole 
of  its  contents,  from  the  front  balcony  to  the 
area,  can  only  be  compared  to  the  earthquake 
at  Lisbon.  As  for  the  inexplicable  losses  that 
occurred  and  perpetually  thinned  the  Spanish 
ranks,  they  surpass  our  powers  of  enumeration. 

However,  in  spite  of  fractures,  in  spite  of 
diminished  numbers,  the  bull-fight  still  main¬ 
tained  its  corporate  existence,  till  one  un¬ 
lucky  day,  when  the  three  children,  embar¬ 
rassed  by  their  joint  ownership  engaged  in 
a  violent  war,  and  then  concluded  a  still  more 
destructive  treaty  of  partition,  by  virtue  of 
which  the  figures  were  divided  into  three 
portions,  each  assigned  to  a  separate  owner. 
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The  unity  of  the  toy  being  gone,  destruction 
now  attacked  it  in  detail.  At  last  nothing 
was  left  but  the  queen’s  gallery,  which,  pre¬ 
served  by  the  nursemaid,  became  a  chimney- 
ornament  over  the  nursery  fire-place,  and 
lingered  for  months  a  conspicuous  but  un¬ 
heeded  monument  of  grandpapa’s  munifi¬ 
cence  on  Hew  Year’s  Day. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  first  of  February, 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-eight,  Matilda  sat 
on  the  floor  of  the  drawing-room  nursing  the 
old  wooden  doll ;  Augustus  was  close  by  her 
side,  wheeling  the  old  decapitated  horse,  the 
head  whereof  once  more  furnished  a  recreation 
to  Arthur.  Presently  a  thick  mist  filled  the 
-apartment,  and  when  it  had  dispersed,  the 
children  saw  before  them  a  great  Dutch¬ 
looking  female,  with  a  face  like  a  cheap 
mask,  surrounded  by  a  large  vertical  ring, 
composed  of  the  most  costly  and  elegant 
toys.  Her  lap,  by  way  of  contrast,  was  filled 
with  playthings  of  the  commonest  descrip¬ 
tion  :  peg-tops,  marbles,  rudely  fashioned 
dolls  and  horses,  rough-hewn  battledores  and 
shuttlecocks,  and  ill-stitched  balls  of  hard 
and  soft  quality,  while  her  left-hand  rested 
on  a  hoop  of  considerable  diameter.  In  the 
right-hand  she  held  a  hoopstick,  which  she 
no  sooner  waved  than  the  ring,  by  w7hich  it 
was  surrounded,  began  to  revolve,  the  toys  of 
which  it  was  composed  being  constantly 
broken  up  into  fragments,  and  re-combined 
into  new  forms  in  the  course  of  the  movement. 
While  there  was  thus  a  perpetual  variation  in 
the  ring,  no  change  took  place  in  the  toys  that 
filled  the  lap  of  the  mysterious  female,  but 
they  remained  fixed,  in  all  their  ugly  so¬ 
lidity. 

“  Children,”  said  the  apparition,  “  I  am  the 
Fairy  Joujou,  and  I  am  here  to  explain  to 
yon  the  nature  of  toys.  There  are  common 
cheap  toys  made  to  play  with,  and  quite 
good  enough  for  brats  like  you.  There  are 
uncommon  expensive  toys,  which  serve  for 
no  diversion  at  all,  but  are  merely  made  to 
cajole  soft-headed  old  gentlemen  like  your 
grandpapa  out  of  his  money.  The  common 
toy  is  the  real  toy  ;  and,  whether  we  con¬ 
sider  it  as  an  individual  thing,  or  whether 
we  apprehend  the  entire  species  to  which  it 
belongs^  we  shall  find  that  its  very  essence  is 
to  be  permanent.  The  hoop  and  top  which 
children  play  with  now  are  the  trochus  and 
the  turbo  which  amused  the  boys  of  ancient 
Rome.  Those  toys  which  you  now  hold  in 
your  little  dirty  hands,  and  which  are  dis¬ 
figured  in  a  manner  that  ought  to  draw 
down  the  severest  chastisement  upon  you, 
still  afford  you  recreation,  while  that  fine 
flimsy  Hew  Year’s  Gift  is  resolved  into  its 
constituent  atoms,  after  an  existence  that 
merely  occasioned  unpleasurable  surprise. 
Schiller  has  observed  that  man  is  most  in 
earnest  when  he  plays,  and  perhaps  on  this 
account  there  is  a  certain  earnestness  in  the 
plaything  proper  that  defies  the  vagaries  of 
fashion,  as  a  sound  moral  principle  resists 


the  corruptions  of  a  vicious  age.  Peg-tops, 
marbles,  and  such  toys  as  you  see  in  my  lap 
change  not,  perish  not — durability  is  their 
intrinsic  nature  ;  but  those  costly  playthings 
that  are  made  to  sell  at  Christmas — those,  I 
say,  melt  away  like  winter  frosts — vanish  as 
I  vanish  now.” 

The  fairy  Joujou,  with  all  her  parapher¬ 
nalia,  was  gone,  and  the  three  children, 
after  looking  at  each  other  with  a  fixed  ex- 
pression  for  several  seconds,  burst  into  a 
simultaneous  roar. 

“Gracious!  what  is  the  matter?”  said 
mama,  suddenly  entering. 

“  O — 0 — O  !”  sobbed  Matilda.  “  We  have 
seen  Bogie,  and  it  has  been  scolding  us  so 
without  our  understanding  a  single  word.” 


A  HEW  BABY. 

Having  been  during  the  greater  part  of 
my  life  addicted  to  the  study  of  the  abstruse, 
it  will  not  appear  incredible  that  a  single 
hour’s  careful  perusal  of  the  page  of  the 
philosophic  Bradshaw  led  me  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  it  was  possible  to  proceed  from 
the  Paddington  Station  of  the  Great  Western 
Railway,  to  that  of  Pwglrr-y-Gwllcrvvddloes, 
South  Wales,  within  the  compass  of  an 
autumn  day. 

I  rose  early,  and  I  did  it. 

The  distance  actually  traversed  was  lite¬ 
rally  nothing — a  poor  hundred  and  seventy 
miles  or  so.  But  the  immense  number  of 
branches  and  of  lesser  sprays  resulting  there¬ 
from — combined  with  the  elaborate  and 
artistic  non-correspondence  of  trains — spun 
out  the  journey  to  an  affair  of  some  thirteen 
hours.  Why,  in  the  name  of  common  sense, 
the  G  train  should  be  made  to  arrive  punc¬ 
tually  at  fifty  minutes  past  two,  and  the  R 
and  H  depart  from  the  same  station  five 
minutes  earlier;  or  wherefore  the  latter 
should,  with  equal  precision,  reach  its  desti¬ 
nation  only  to  see  the  W  V  depart,  shriek¬ 
ing  spitefully,  “  Too  late  !  Just  too  la-a-ate !  ” 
or  lastly,  for  what  reason  a  certain  railway  I 
could  easityname  (but I  won’t)  should  consume 
two  hours,  and  forty  and  five  minutes  of  man’s 
brief  existence  in  going  twenty  miles  ;  these 
are  questions  perhaps  only  to  be  resolved 
when  some  belated  bishop  or  speculative 
solicitor  shall  demand  the  public  ear. 

So  stealthy  had  our  pace  become  before 
reaching  Pwglrr-y-Gwllcrwddloes,  that  it 
ended  in  our  being  totally  unconscious  of 
standing  still.  We  had  arrived,  and  didn’t 
know  it.  It  was,  in  truth,  only  by  the  guard 
dashing  open  the  door,  and  uttering  some¬ 
thing  that  sounded  like  a  violent  clearing  of 
the  throat,  that  we  were  apprised  of  the 
welcome  fact. 

A  walk  of  a  mile,  along  a  valley  inter¬ 
sected  by  innumerable  tramways,  and  lit  up 
with  mighty  furnaces  in  full  blast,  brought 
me  to  my  destination ;  the  house  of  [a  friend 
who  had  medical  charge  of  sixteen  thousand 
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stalwart  bodies,  in  temporary  bondage  to  one 
of  the  great  iron-masters  of  tho  district  ; 
receiving  for  his  attentions  three-halfpence 
per  month  per  body,  total,  twelve  hundred 
pounds  per  annum,  accidents  extra.  This, 
with  the  general  practice  of  two  farm-houses, 
a  beer-shop  (whose  customers  availed  them¬ 
selves  unhesitatingly  of  the  legal  permission 
to  be  as  drunk  as  they  pleased  on  the  pre¬ 
mises)  and  the  toll-house,  produced  a  very 
pretty  little  income.  My  friend  was,  more¬ 
over,  allowed  two  horses,  with  forage  ;  and, 
as  for  coal,  he  had  full  licence  to  dig  in  any 
part  of  his  garden  he  pleased. 

The  name  of  my  host  was  Properjohn, 

— John  Properjohn.  And  rarely  has  a  sug¬ 
gestive  patronymic  been  more  happily  applied. 

The  orderly  and  exemplary  character  of  my 
friend  had  won  him  to  wife  a  youthful 
widow ;  whom,  in  virtue  of  a  very  distant 
connection,  and  a  very  old  friendship,  I  was 
accustomed  to  call  Cousin  Cis.  She  was  the 
freshest  and  fairest  of  little  matrons.  Not 
even  two  marriages  had  been  able  to  chase 
the  smile  from  her  lip,  the  healthy  pink 
from  her  smooth  round  cheek,  or  that  pretty 
dimple  which  seemed  expressly  made  for  a 
baby’s  lip  to  fill.  In  all  my  life  I  never  saw 
such  milk-white  teeth  as  Cousin  Cis’s  !  More¬ 
over,  she  was  the  idol  of  that  rude  district : 
the  bit  of  gold  in  the  centre  of  an  iron 
world  ;  and,  from  the  quiet  soothing  in¬ 
fluence  she  exercised  over  those  uncouth 
tribes,  had  in  all  probability  as  much  to 
do  with  keeping  the  furnaces  in  full  roar, 
as  the  great  iron-master  himself.  I  may 
as  well  mention  that  I  was  once  in  love  with 
this  Cousin  Cis  of  mine ;  but  I  forgot  to  tell 
her  so,  and,  one  morning,  she  married  John 
Properjohn. 

On  arriving  at  the  house,  the  door  was 
opened  to  me  by  a  man-servant,  of  grave  and 
subdued  demeanour.  He  spoke  in  a  low, 
cautious  key,  and  appeared  to  have  a  habit  of 
glancing  up  the  stairs,  as  if  he  were  conscious 
of  being  watched  over  the  banisters,  or  ex¬ 
pected  something  would  endeavour  to  make 
its  escape  from  the  house. 

“  How  d’ye  do,  Benjamin  ?  Dinner  over,  I 
suppose  ?  ”  said  I. 

Benjamin  smiled  compassionately. 

“  Some  time  ago,  sir.” 

“  Indeed  !  Hours  are  changed,  then  ?  ” 

“No,  sir.  We  always  dined  at  one”  re¬ 
plied  the  man,  with  some  severity. 

I  opened  my  eyes,  for  I  had  dined  some 
scores  of  times  at  my  friend’s  board,  and 
never  at  an  earlier  hour  than  six.  But  I  said 
no  more  on  the  trivial  subject ;  and  Benja¬ 
min,  relaxing  his  dignity,  respectfully  in¬ 
quired  if  I  would  proceed  at  once  to  my 
apartment,  or  visit  the  drawing-room.  I 
chose  the  latter. 

My  pleasant  hostess  was  alone,  and  came  j 
forward  in  her  cordial  manner  to  welcome 
me.  I  was  grieved  to  see  that  she  moved 
across  the  soft  carpet  uneasily,  as  though  she !  he  had- 


had  received  some  injury  in  her  feet.  Never¬ 
theless,  she  seemed  to  wish  to  anticipate  my 
approach,  and  met  me  nearly  at  the  door. 
To  my  warm  greeting,  she  replied  in  a 
broken,  smothered  tone,  which  alarmed  me 
still  more.  As  I  was  about  to  inquire  eagerly 
the  cause  of  these  sad  appearances,  she 
stopped  me. 

‘‘He — he  has  just  this  moment  dropped 
off,”  she  murmured. 

“  Dropped  off !  God  bless  me  !  Off  what, 
my  dear  cousin  ?  Not  seriously  hurt  1  I — 

“  Hurt,  you  odd  thing  !  What  do  you 
mean  ?  I  say,  he  has  but  this  very  instant 
moment  gone  to  seeps,  or — ” 

“  Seeps,  cousin  ?  ” 

“  Sleep,  I  mean — or  I’d  have  had  him  here¬ 
to  say  ga-ga.” 

“  Thank  you  very  much,  my  dear  cousin  t 
But,  1  beg  your  pardon,  say  wliat  ?  ” 

“  Ga-ga — ga-ga.” 

“  And  what’s  ga-ga  1  And  why  should 
Properjohn  say  it  \  And  why  to  me  ?  Is  it 
a  new  Welsh  welcome  ?  ” 

“  Not  Properjohn,  you  tease  !  It’s  Tiddle- 
pops.” 

“  Tiddlep — ” 

“  Baby !  ” 

“  Aha.  My  little  godson  !  How  is  he  I 
A  young  giant  by  this  time,  no  doubt.  Two 
years  old,  is  he  not  ]  ” 

“  0,  cousin  !  ”  said  Cis,  reproachfully  • 
“  where’s  your  memory  1  Tiddlepops  won’t 
be  two  till  the  ninth  of  next  month,  and  this 
is  only  the  twenty-seventh  !  Won’t  you  like 
to  wash  your  hands  ?  And  then,  unless  you 
would  prefer  waiting  till  you  have  seen  him, 
we  will  give  you  some  dinner.” 

I  elected  to  dine  while  the  young  gentle¬ 
man  had  his  “  seeps  ”  out,  and  then  inquired 
for  her  husband. 

Properjohn  had  ridden  out  to  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  village  (about  ten  miles  off')  oi 
Brynmawr,  to  purchase  a  coral  for  dear 
baby. 

“  Please’m,”  said  Benjamin,  who  was  hover¬ 
ing  about  the  door,  “nurse  says,  if  Mr. 
Burkemyoung  will  take  off  them  thick  boots, 
and  walk  up-stairs  a  tiptoe,  and  promise  not 
to  go  no  nearer 
he  can  just  see  his  nose.” 

Mr.  Burkemyoung,  however,  declined  this 
proposition,  handsome  as  it  was ;  and  accepted 
the  alternative  of  washing  and  dining.  I  was 
accordingly  shown  to  a  not  very  comfortable 
apartment  on  the  ground-floor  ;  and,  on  re¬ 
entering  the  drawing-room,  encountered  my 
friend  Properjohn. 

“Ha,  Burkemyoung,  old  fellow!  ”  said 
jovial  friend,  “  what  d’ye  think  of  him  ?  ” 

“  My  dear,  he’s  asleep  !  ”  said  his  wife. 

“  True,  my  life.  Bless  me,  I  forgot  !  ” 
plied  Properjohn,  with  some  confusion. 
“  Burkemyoung  couldn’t  have  seen  him — 
how  could  he  ?  Unless,  indeed  ....  By 
the  way,  he  might  have — and  in  fact  I  thought 
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“  What,  my  dear  ?  ” 

“  There’s  a  ladder,  dear,  against  the  pear- 
tree,  close  by  the  nursery  window,  which  is 
open.  I  thought  perhaps  he’d  slipped  up 
just  to  see — ” 

“  Open,  John  ?  The  window  open  ?  ”  And 
off  flew  Cousin  Cis,  like  a  flash  of  lightning. 

Instead  of  the  pleasant  social  repast  to 
which  I  had  been  looking  forward,  I  was 
set  down  in  solitary  state  to  my  dinner,  while 
my  excellent  friend,  who  had  dined  with  his 
baby  at  one,  sat  and  gazed  at  me — a  thing  I 
hate.  I  was  dreadfully  hungry  ;  but  I  never 
ate  so  little,  or  that  little  at  such  imminent 
risk  of  choking.  The  meal  despatched,  I 
suspected,  from  the  increasing  indifference 
to  noise  in  the  house,  that  the  baby  had 
awakened.  Benjamin’s  face,  as  he  came  and 
went  in  attendance  on  me,  grew  more  and 
more  important.  At  last,  he  re-entered  the 
room  with  tenfold  dignity,  looked  full  at  me 
as  if  he  said  :  “  Now,  sir,  collect  yourself — 

prepare  ” — opened  the  door,  and  admitted  the 
babine  procession. 

First,  came  nurse,  walking  backwards, 
partly  to  watch  over  the  safety  of  the  inter¬ 
esting  charge,  partly  to  enjoy  the  effect 
of  the  pageant.  Then  mamma,  who  would 
not  on  this  occasion  delegate  her  right,  bear¬ 
ing  the  baby  itself — excessively  got  up, 
and  looking  like  a  heavy  roll-pudding,  in¬ 
sufficiently  boiled,  and  garnished  with  lace. 
It  had  a  vicious  little  eye,  like  a  weasel’s, 
and  a  goblin  aspect  that  made  me  feel  un¬ 
comfortable. 

The  very  ugliest  babies  are  usually  tole¬ 
rated  by  adoring  relatives  ;  but  this  little 
contrivance  was  positively  too  bad.  It  did 
not  fulfil  the  common  conditions  of  humanity. 
One  hand  was  stuck  outside  the  lace  in  a 
theatrical  manner,  which  convinced  me  it  was 
|  not  chance.  Babies’  hands  are  said  to  be 
exquisitely  beautiful ;  and,  certainly,  if  to  be 
pink,  and  bent,  and  wrinkly,  is  sufficient  to 
i  constitute  loveliness,  baby’s  hands  were  all 
j  that  could  be  desired. 

To  return  to  the  procession  :  the  nursemaid, 
carrying  a  very  unnecessary  candle,  followed 
;  mamma  ;  and  Benjamin,  instead  of  quitting 
the  room,  closed  up  the  train  ;  his  eyes  still 
fastened  on  mine,  watching  the  effect  of  the 
scene. 

I’m  a  good-natured  man  enough.  I  could 
not  bear  to  disappoint  so  many  people  at 
once.  So  I  nerved  myself  to  the  utmost,  and 
I  may  say,  without  vanity,  that  the  histrionic 
powers  I  evinced  on  this  occasion  would  have 
startled  a  Macready,  and  driven  Mr.  Charles 
Kean  into  obscurity  and  a  knighthood. 

I  nourished  a  fervent  hope  that  baby  was 
either  too  sleepy  or  too  sulky  to  go  through 
any  tricks  to-night.  Alas,  not  so.  Thelittie 
vicious  eyes  winked  and  gleamed.  The 
creature  opened  an  orifice  in  its  face  where 
the  mouth  is  usually  situated,  and  aped  a 
human  yawn  with  frightful  fidelity. 

“  Isn’t  that  pretty  1  ”  said  my  cousin,  her 

kind  eyes  beaming  with  delight,  as  the  little 
round  orifice  closed  up  again,  and  a  bubble 
appeared. 

I  expressed  my  enthusiasm. 

“  Now,  dear,  say  ga-ga.” 

A  savage  squall  was  the  sole  reply. 

“  There,  there — he  shan’t !  ”  cried  the  ter¬ 
rified  mother.  “  But  perhaps  he’ll  walk.  0, 
cousin,  he  walks  so  sweetly — you  must  just 
see.” 

Nurse  demurred.  It  was  enough,  for  one 
night,  that  the  incomparable  infant  had  dis¬ 
played  his  beauty  in  repose.  To-morrow, 
Tiddlepops  would  do  anything  he  was  asked, 
and  surprise  us  all.  Wouldn’t  he  ? 

Squall  went  the  horrible  Tiddlepops,  and 
was  thereupon  conveyed  to  bed. 

Now,  at  last,  I  hoped  we  should  have  a 
pleasant  hour.  I  had  much  to  say  and  to 
hear,  and  was  quite  impatient  for  the  door  to 
close  on  the  retreating  baby.  But  it  didn’t 
close.  The  door  was  left  ajar.  Nurse  had  gone 
down  to  her  supper  ;  and,  although  a  trusty 
nursemaid  kept  guard  over  the  infant  trea¬ 
sure,  it  was  clear  that  the  attention  of  both 
parents  was  too  much  distracted  to  admit  of 
any  rational  conversation. 

At  the  slightest  sound,  mamma’s  voice 
paused,  or  sank  to  a  listening  pitch ;  and 
once,  when  a  mouse  squeaked  behind  the 
wainscoat,  she  fairly  started  from  her  seat, 
as  if  prepared  to  rush  up-stairs. 

Nurse’s  supper  appearing  to  be  a  prolonged 
one,  and  I  being  fairly  tired  out,  withdrew  to 
my  chamber,  really  feeling  that  I  was  acting 
most  considerately  to  my  good  friends  in 
leaving  them  at  liberty  to  repair  on  tiptoe 
to  baby’s  bedside,  and  refresh  themselves 
with  one  more  look  before  retiring  to  their 
own  well-deserved  repose. 

My  host — but  not  my  hostess — appeared 
at  the  break  fast-table,  in  the  morning. 

“  Poor  Cis  has  had  a  dreadful  night,”  said 
Properjohn,  with  a  wearied  sigh.  I  expressed 
both  sorrow  and  surprise,  for  I  had  never 
seen  her  looking  better. 

“  0,  she’s  all  right,”  said  Properjohn.  “It’s 
only  the  bother.  She  was  up  nineteen  times 
with  him.” 

“  What’s  the  matter  ?  ” 

“  Flushed,  you  know.  Wakes,  and  turns 
over.  You  understand.  Keeps  opening  and 
shutting  his  little  hand.  I  don’t  know  what 
to  make  of  it.  We  gave  him  paregoric  every 
thirty-five  minutes.  Several  times  in  the 
night  the  child  looked  as  if  he  was  going — ” 

“  Going  ?  ” 

“ — to  cry.  Cis  is  breakfasting  in  bed, 
regularly  done.  But  she  will  be  down  in  an 
hour  or  so.” 

Eventually  she  appeared.  And  baby,  too. 

“He  has  been  talking  so  pretty  all  the 
morning.  Hasn’t  he,  nurse  ?  ”  said  my  cousin, 
exultingly. 

Nurse  replied,  in  substance,  that  his  re¬ 
marks  had  indeed  been  both  numerous  and 
profound. 
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It  is  possible  he  had  taxed  his  intellectual 
and  colloquial  gifts  too  highly — for  he  looked 
both  savage  and  sullen — but,  of  course,  I 
assumed  an  air  of  interest,  and  endeavoured, 
in  my  awkward  way,  to  open  an  infantine 
conversation.  The  little  wretch  only  sucked 
his  apology  for  a  finger,  and  glared  at  me.  At 
length  : — 

“  What  has  he  been  saying  1  ”  I  asked,  in 
despair. 

“  Whole  sentences,  my  dear  cousin,”  said 
his  mamma.  “You  never  heard  such  chat. 
I  couldn’t  get  in  a  word.  What  was  it  he 
said  coming  down-stairs,  nurse  1  —  ‘  Ga-ga,’ 
say  it  again,  ma’s  blessing,  c  Ga-ga,  toopid.’  ” 

“  Ga-ga,  toopid,  Minny  tipsy,”  prompted 
nurse. 

“  ‘  Toopid  ’  is  his  favourite  word,”  said 
Cis.  “  Everything’s  toopid :  isn’t  it  my 
pet  ?  ” 

I  began  to  think  it  was. 

Lest  my  readers  should  be  of  the  same 
opinion,  I  shall  not  conduct  them  through 
every  hour  of  this  most  tedious  day.  Whe¬ 
ther  the  child  had  been  over-dosed  with 
|  paregoric,  or  what  had  been  done  to  him  by 
Art  or  Nature,  I  will  not  pretend  to  say  ; 
but  he  would  neither  speak  nor  walk,  nor  in 
fact  do  anything  but  suck  his  finger.  This 
j  state  of  things  so  alarmed  the  family,  that 
domestic  business  of  every  kind  was  sus¬ 
pended,  and  the  energies  of  all  were  devoted 
j  to  the  one  great  end  of  restoring  his  spirits 
to  their  natural  querulous  tone. 

After  some  anxious  consultation,  Proper- 
|  john  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  off  to  visit 
a  brother  doctor  at  some  distance  ;  with  the 
i  view,  as  far  as  I  could  understand,  of  taking 
!  his  opinion  how  far  the  prolonged  suction  of 
j  one’s  forefinger  is  injurious  to  health  ;  and, 
assuming  that  it  be  injurious,  what  is  the 
gentlest  method  of  removing  the  digit  from 
the  abnormal  position. 

I  hardly  know  how  we  passed  the  morning. 
I  believe  I  looked  a  good  deal  out  of  the 
window.  It  seemed  unkind  to  walk  out  and 
leave  my  poor  cousin  alone  with  her  anxieties, 
and  Properjohn  did  not  return  for  several 
hours.  I  might,  however,  as  well  have 
had  my  walk.  Cis  only  looked  in  occasion¬ 
ally  with  a  pale,  anxious  face  ;  hoped  I  was 
amusing  myself,  and  returned  hastily  to  the 
nursery ;  where  Tiddlepops  was  enjoying  a 
placid  slumber — his  finger  still  in  his  mouth. 
There  was,  Cis  informed  me,  a  very  curious 
appearance  on  his  brow,  about  as  big  as  that 
(making  a  mark  on  paper  the  size  of  a  very 
small  pin’s  head),  which  caused  her  to  be 
very  impatient  for  her  husband’s  return. 

I  offered  to  ride  out  and  seek  him;  but 
|  this  she  was  too  nervous  to  allow.  We  had 
some  cold  meat  during  the  day,  but  no  regular 
dinner  ;  and  altogether  I  was  truly  delighted 
when  evening  and  Properjohn  arrived  toge¬ 
ther  :  my  friend  a  little  ruffled,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  some  unfeeling  remarks  made  by 
the  doctor  about  Tiddlepops’s  ailments. 


“But,”  sighed  Properjohn,  with  Macdi  ff, 

“  he  has  no  children.”  In  the  meantime, 
however,  the  finger  had  quitted  its  position, 
and  the  spot  as  big  as  that,  had  become  invi¬ 
sible  to  mortal  mother’s  eye. 

So  ended  the  first  day.  The  next  opened 
better.  It  was  known  that  he  had  passed  a 
tranquil  night  ;  mamma  having  risen  only 
three  times,  and  papa  twice,  to  see  how  he 
was  getting  on.  We  exchanged  smiles  of 
congratulation  over  the  coffee,  and  shook 
hands  more  than  once  during  the  morning ; 
as  if  in  silent  recognition  of  the  gratifying 
aspect  of  affairs.  I  could  scarcely  forbear 
smiling  at  the  interest  I  myself  began  to 
attach  to  the  state  of  this  dreadful  Tiddle¬ 
pops’s  health  and  temper.  I  had  become 
infected  with  the  general  solicitude  ;  and,  had 
I  remained  a  few  days  longer  under  that  roof, 

I  am  persuaded  I  should  have  sunk  into  as  | 
abject  slavery  as  any  had.  It  was  not  that 
I  liked  the  child  a  bit  better  than  at  first, 
but  that  the  love  and  pity  of  these  amiable 
people  appealed  to  mine  ;  and  what  right  had 
I — though  with  a  heart  too  little  used  to  such 
emotions — to  stand  selfishly  aloof,  thwarting  1 
and  shocking  their  sensibilities  ? 

But  my  visit  was  cut  suddenly  short.  We 
were  just  preparing  for  a  pleasant  stroll, 
when  the  nurse,  with  an  aspect  I  shall  never 
forget,  burst  into  the  room,  and,  staggering 
up  to  her  mistress,  threw  her  arms  round  her, 
crying  out : — 

“  O — please ’m,  bear  up — bear  up  !  ” 

“  Bear  up  !  ”  shrieked  poor  Cis.  “  Nurse, 
nurse  !  Is  he — is - What  1” 

“  He — he  has — whooped  !  ” 

“  My  dear  Burkemyoung,”  said  Properjohn, 
turning  to  me,  pale  as  death,  but  calm  and 
collected  as  a  man  should  be  in  great  and 
sudden  trouble,  “  My  very  dear  friend,  you 
perceive  the  dispensation  it  has  pleased 
Providence  to  bring  on  my  domestic  peace. 

I  am  wholly  unfit  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  a 
host.  I  cannot — I  will  not — request  you  to 
prolong  your  present  stay.  At  a  happier 
moment,  I — I — ” 

The  good  fellow  pressed  my  hand  warmly. 
Cis  took  the  hand  he  had  let  fall. 

“And,  cousin,  dear,”  she  answered,  the 
tears  bursting  from  her  eyes — “  you  shall 
yet — please  God — hear  him  say — ‘  Ga-ga 
toopid.’  ” 

In  that  hope  I  live. 


NEW  YEAR’S  EYE. 

Time  :  Midnight,  on  December  the  Thirty-  first.  The 
hells  are  ringing  in  the  New  Year,  and  a  gusty 
wind  is  blowing,  alternately  carrying  away  the 
sound  of  the  bells,  and  allowing  it  to  be  heard. 

THE  WIND. 

Bfneath  the  quiet  Heaven’s  starry  sheening, 

My  long  and  snaky  windings  are  uncurl’d  ; 

And,  with  a  weight  of  melancholy  meaning, 

I  circle  round  the  melancholy  world. 
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THE  VOICES  OP  THE  BELLS. 

We  thrill  and  carol  with  a  happy  brightness 
As,  smitten  into  life,  we  roll  and  ring  ; 

And,  leaping  from  our  homes  with  giddy  lightuess, 
Down  the  precipice  of  air  we  dance  and  spring. 

THE  WIND. 

0,  ever-living  stars  !  how  old  and  lonely 
Are  ye  and  I  !  How  sad,  and  how  apai’t ! 

The  feeble  years  die  round  us,  and  our  only 
Companion  is  the  sorrow  in  the  heart. 

THE  VOICES  OP  THE  BELLS. 

Into  sudden,  wild  existence  roaring,  flashing, 

Into  quickly-wrought  extinction  murmuring 
round ; 

Through  the  whirling  and  the  winding  and  the 
crashing, 

We  are  happy  in  the  life  which  we  have  found. 
THE  WIND. 

I  mutter’d  in  the  dark,  as  now  I  mutter, 

When  Chaos  was  all  mad,  and  Grod  was  far 
Insphered  within  His  might  and  mystery  utter, 
Ere  yet  He  had  permitted  sun  or  star. 

THE  VOICES  OF  THE  BELLS. 

What  matter  that  we  die  so  soon?  Unending 
Are  the  elements  from  out  of  which  we  flow ; 
And  the  secret  of  our  smooth,  harmonious 
blending 

Is  a  mystery  which  the  wisest  shall  not  know. 
THE  WIND. 

I  wail  and  sigh  over  the  sure  declension 

Of  all  things  born  beneath  the  rounded  spheres, 
And  find  no  pleasure  in  the  brief  ascension 
Of  any  of  the  faint,  decaying  years. 

THE  VOICES  OP  THE  BELLS. 

Yet  Nature,  with  her  sweet,  beneficent  cunning, 
Grives  to  every  living  creature  joyful  breath  ; 
And  Life,  within  its  warm  and  cheerful  sunning, 
Sees  no  shadow  of  the  fast-approaching  Death. 

THE  WIND. 

I  know  the  vanity  and  the  treacherous  seeming 
Of  every  shape  of  joy  :  I  feel  the  grey 
Of  twilight  in  the  sun’s  intensest  beaming, 

A  darkness  in  the  golden  heart  of  day. 


THE  VOICES  OP  THE  BELLS. 

But  the  clouds,  before  thine  impulse  onward 
springing, 

In  some  other  sky  new  shapings  will  receive ; 

And  man’s  soul,  across  its  mortal  boundaries 
winging, 

Hails  Eternity’s  all-festal  New  Year’s  Eve ! 

THE  WIND. 

;  I  am  too  old  to  listen  to  young  teaching, 

|  Although  ’tis  nearer  to  the  source  of  truth  : 

;  In  vain  the  bitter  ocean  of  my  preaching 

!  Thou  sprinklest  with  the  honey-dew  of  youth. 

! 

THE  VOICES  OF  THE  BELLS. 

Then  thus  we  drown  thy  melancholy  murmur 
With  the  torrent  and  the  tumbling  of  our 
sound  ! 

Lo  !  the  footsteps  of  the  Year  are  growing  firmer 
As  we  fill  the  airy  vastness  round  and  round. 
With  an  eager,  fierce  impatience,  out  we  stammer  ; 

With  a  rush  of  rapid  talking,  down  we  sweep  ; 
With  augmenting  volubility  and  clamour, 

Thus  we  trample,  and  we  eddy,  and  we  leap  ! 

We  are  creatures  of  a  momentary  being ; 

We  can  scarcely  bear  the  sting  of  our  delight; 
From  our  nests  of  stone  and  metal  we  are  fleeing, 

In  a  dance  of  mazy  motion  through  the  night. 

We  jostle  one  another,  and  we  wrangle  ; 

But  the  harmony  which  is  to  us  as  Love 
Breathes  a  reconciling  sweetness  through  the* 
jangle, 

And  we  faint  towards  the  singing  spheres  above  : 
Faint  and  falter  with  an  infinite  receding, 

Lapse  and  linger  with  an  exquisite  regret ; 

Till  from  out  the  dimmest  distance  we  seem 
pleading, 

And  the  eyes  of  frail  humanity  grow  wet. 

But  the  New  Year,  with  its  yet  unacted  history, 
Claims  the  homage  of  our  last  departing  chime  ; 
Then  we  hush  ourselves  in  awe  before  the  mystery 
Of  the  youngest  and  the  freshest  birth  of  Time. 
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THE  VOICES  OP  THE  BELLS. 

0,  the  choruses  of  laughter,  upward  rushing 

From  the  towns  and  scatter’d  hamlets,  fleck’d  with 
light  ! 

0,  the  glad,  rejoicing  natures,  freely  gushing 

Hound  a  million  happy  hearth-stones,  warm  and 
bright ! 

THE  WIND. 

A  little  while,  and  all  the  mirth  is  banish’d — 

A  little,  little  while,  and  all  is  still ! 

The  feasters  into  outer  space  have  vanish’d, 

Like  clouds  that  have  departed  o’er  the  hill. 
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GROUND  AND  LOFTY  TUMBLING. 

i. 

A  fishing  excursion,  a  pic-nic,  a  pleasure- 
sail,  and  a  walk  through  Switzerland,  are 
delightful  things  to  contemplate  for  a  month 
or  two  beforehand ;  but  how  to  perform 
them,  to  endure  them,  to  enjoy  them — as 
it  is  insultingly  called — that  is  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  affair.  The  fish  won’t  bite  ;  the  pic-nic 
is  a  deluge  ;  the  pleasure-sail  is  a  storm  ; 
and  the  Swiss  pedestrianism  a  fatigue  and  a 
humbug.  No  man  ever  was  happy  during 
either  his  hopeless  fishing,  his  wet  luncheon, 
lii3  tumultuous  voyage,  or  his  wearisome 
expedition.  Yet  ask  whomsoever  you  will, 
old  or  young,  green  with  eighteen,  or  mouldy 
with  forty-five,  you  will  never  get  a  refusal. 
<!  I  shall  have  my  fishing  tackle  all  in  order.” 
“  I  shall  order  my  hamper  at  once.”  “  I  will 
sport  a  pilot  coat.”  “  I  will  order  my  walk¬ 
ing  boots.”  So  we  are  not  to  wonder  that 
Vincent  Willis  accepted  his  uncle’s  invitation 
to  join  the  Hopeful  Anglers  last  May  with 
the  greatest  delight :  not  that  lie  had  ever 
caugnt  a  trout,  or  ever  even  hoped  to  delude 
a  minnow  ;  not  that  he  cared  much  for  his 
uncle’s  society,  or  had  any  expectation  of 
enjoyment  from  the  other  members  of  the 
Club — but  the  word  was  spoken  ;  it  was  a 
fishing  excursion  ;  and  it  was  impossible  to 
refuse.  Mr.  Willis  was  a  poet,  in  the  same 
way  that  some  of  Mendelssohn’s  pieces  are 
songs ;  being  still  without  words.  He  wras 
also  a  painter  (without  a  brush),  and  so  he 
composed  sublime  romances,  and  dashed  off 
surprisingly  beautiful  pictures  without  canvas 
or  paper,  or  desk  or  easel.  He  was  five-and- 
twenty,  very  good  looking,  and  as  strong  as 
an  elephant ;  and,  to  complete  his  description, 
he  lived  in  the  Albany,  and  was  the  most 
miserable  wretch  alive.  Rather  a  dull  place, 
the  Albany,  for  a  person  subject  to  low  spirits, 
and  with  nothing  whatever  to  do  :  rather  a 
weary  life,  I’ve  heard  it  said,  to  read  French 
novels,  and  smoke  cigars,  and  watch  the  slow 
hands  of  the  dingy  clock  on  the  mantelpiece 
ticking  their  dismal  career  round  the  unin¬ 
teresting  face,  and  seemingly  determined 
never  to  arrive  at  the  dinner-hour.  And 
even  the  dinner-hour  !  What  was  the  dinner- 
hour  to  Vincent  Willis  ?  He  knew  very  few 
people,  nobody  in  fact,  but  young  men  he 
had  become  acquainted  with  at  the  Club,  or 
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were  buried  who  pretended  to  live  so  far 
away  from  the  capital.  So  the  seven  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  lay  in  Coutts’s  hands.  The 
Architect’s  exquisite  plan  for  a  house  lay 
in  a  drawer.  Barcombe  Leas  was  without 
a  residence,  and  Mr.  Vincent  Willis  occu¬ 
pied  rooms  in  the  Albany  for  the  sake  of  its 
central  situation,  and  led  the  brilliant  life  I 
have  told  you  of,  with  his  book,  and  his  clock, 
and  his  cigar.  He  had  made  man)’’  attempts 
to  break  in  on  the  unvarying  dulness  of  liis 
existence  ;  and,  all  this  time,  his  admiring- 
tenants  and  neighbours  in  the  far  west  were 
pitying  him  for  the  frightful  fatigue  he  was 
undergoing  in  dancing  at  Almaek’s  from  night 
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recognised  as  friends  at  college.  Bachelor 
meetings  had  lost  their  zest ;  theatres  had  no 
attraction  ;  for  he  was  tired  of  upholsterer’s 
tragedies,  grinning  farce, — and  where  was  he 
to  look  for  anything  else  1  In  taking  his 
solitary  walk  homeward  from  the  Regent’s 
Park,  when  he  heard  a  dinner-bell  sounding 
in  Baker  Street,  he  fancied  the  nice  old 
baldheaded  father,  the  kind  and  stout  old 
mother,  the  three  blooming  and  buxom 
daughters,  tripping  down  stairs  with  a  cousin 
or  two  from  the  country  ;  and  passed  on 
with  a  sigh,  thinking  how  pleasant  it  would 
be  to  drop  in  on  the  family  party,  and  draw 
in  his  chair,  and  drink  wine  with  Susan,  and 
talk  with  Arabelle  about  Mario  and  Grisi. 
But  not  in  all  London  did  he  know  a  stock¬ 
broker  or  sugar-baker,  or  merchant  or  official ; 
or  any  of  the  nobility,  gentry  and  clergy,  from 
whom  to  expect  an  invitation. 

Wasn’t  I  right  in  saying  he  was  the 
most  miserable  wretch  alive  ?  Two  thousand 
a-year  added  nothing  to  his  happiness.  There 
was  a  beautiful  estate  in  Devonshire,  which 
his  father  had  left  him,  unencumbered 
either  by  debt  or  dowager.  His  guardians 
during  Lis  minority  had  accumulated  seven 
thousand  pounds  for  the  building  of  a  house 
upon  the  land.  The  plans  were  all  drawn 
out,  the  estimates  obtained,  and  it  wanted 
nothing  but  a  word  from  the  young  Squire 
to  have  a  handsome  mansion  upon  a  site 
evidently  intended  by  nature  for  a  manor- 
house  ;  and  what  then  would  be  wanting 
to  the  perfection  of  Barcombe  Leas  ?  But 
Barcombe  Leas  was  in  Devonshire  ;  a  lone; 
way  from  London.  There  could 
in  such  a  distant  county. 
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till  morn  with  royal  princesses  and  the  foreign 
ambassadresses,  two  or  three  times  a  week. 
Katy  Herbert,  the  daughter  of  the  recently- 
appointed  clergyman  at  Barcombe,  was  lost 
in  admiration  of  the  pictures  she  heard  of  the 
youthful  proprietor ;  and  began  at  last,  though 
very  sorrowfully,  to  agree  with  her  father 
(who  had  never  seen  his  chief  parishioner) 
that  he  must  be  throwing  away  health  and 
fortune  in  the  round  of  dissipation  throughout 
the  season.  Bill  Joyce,  of  the  Willis  Arms, 
thought  it  quite  right  that  young  Squire 
should  drive  four-in-hand,  and  attend  at 
Tattersall’s,  and  go  to  the  races,  and  show 
what  tip-top  hunters  Devonshire  could  turn 
out.  The  rest  of  the  parish  passed  many 
judgments  upon  his  behaviour;  but  all  agreed 
that  he  was  leading  a  life  of  the  most  rapturous 
enjoyment,  and  was  the  delight  and  amuse¬ 
ment  of  the  best  society  in  London. 

Meantime  he  had  gone  to  the  Channel 
Islands  intheMusquito,  of  fifty  tons;  and,  after 
being  sick  for  six  days,  had  been  rescued  from 
imminent  shipwreck  in  the  Race  of  Alderney 
by  a  pilot  boat,  which  charged  nearly  the 
value  of  the  vessel  under  a  claim  of  salvage. 
He  had  tried  a  pic-nic  to  Beulah,  and  got  an 
attack  of  rheumatism,  which  confined  him  to 
bed  for  a  month ;  he  had  also  walked  to 
Chamounix  from  Geneva,  and  dislocated  his 
ancle  ;  and  now,  for  the  second  time,  he  was 
on  the  point  of  starting  on  a  fishing  expedition 
under  the  guidance  of  his  Uncle  Sam.  On 
the  last  occasion  he  had  lost  his  rod  and  lines, 
and  been  prosecuted  for  a  trespass  ;  but  any¬ 
thing  was  better  than  vegetating  in  London 
(when  the  season  was  supposed  to  be  not  yet 
begun),  and  he  looked  with  some  anxiety 
towards  the  package  the  tacklemaker  had 
sent  him,  and  wondered  why  his  honoured 
relative  had  not  made  his  appearance. 

The  door  was  suddenly  thrown  open,  a 
voice  ejaculated,  “  Here  we  are  !  How  d’ye 
like  us  ?”  in  the  tones  of  a  clown  in  the 
ring  ;  and,  on  turning  round,  he  saw  a  pair  of 
short,  thick  legs  held  perpendicularly  in  the 
air,  while  the  proprietor  performed  a  walk 
upon  his  hands.  The  broad  tails  of  his  vel¬ 
veteen  coat  fell  down  to  his  shoulders,  his 
hair  brushed  the  carpet  as  he  advanced,  and 
after  knocking  his  heels  together  two  or 
three  times  as  if  in  applause  of  his  dexterity, 
he  gave  himself  a  sudden  jerk  into  his  natural 
position  and  presented  his  hand  to  his  host 
with  a  chuckle  of  triumph.  He  was  a  youth 
of  one  or  two  and  twenty,  round,  short, 
active,  and  good-natured.  His  face  was 
radiant  with  mirth,  which,  when  it  degene¬ 
rated  into  the  more  vulgar  form  of  laughter, 
hid  his  eyes  altogether  by  a  strange  folding- 
up  of  his  cheeks  and  closing  in  of  his  eyelids, 
while  his  mouth  distending  from  side  to 
side  made  him  look  like  the  frontispiece  to  a 
Joe  Miller.  His  complexion  ruddy  with 
health  ;  his  hat,  which  he  had  chucked  on  his 
first  entrance  upon  the  floor,  hung  round  with 
hooks  and  flies  of  various  colours  ;  his  waist¬ 


coat  wide  in  the  flaps,  like  a  citizen’s  of 
George  the  Second  ;  his  boots  laced  up  in 
front,  and  his  browsers  of  white  corduroy 
close  fitting  to  the  knee.  This  was  Uncle 
Sam. 

“  There  isn’t  a  fellow  in  our  office  can  give 
the  three  cracks  on  the  sole  but  myself ;  it’s 
so  apt  to  put  you  off  the  balance,”  he  said, 
with  an  air  of  proud  satisfaction. 

“  It’s  perhaps  not  necessary  for  a  clerk  in 
the  Statistical  Office — ” 

“  Deaths  Department,”  suggested  Uncle 
Sam. 

“  In  the  Deaths  Department  of  the  Statis¬ 
tical  Office,”  continued  Vincent,  u  to  learn  to 
stand  on  his  head.” 

“  Hands,”  interposed  the  uncle  ;  “it’s  quite 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  anybody  can  stand 
on  his  head.  How  the  dooce  could  a  fellow 
stand  ou  an  inflexible  round  thing  like  that  ? 
The  whole  weight  is  borne  on  the  forearm, 
and  the  support  is  gained  by  spreading  the 
palms.  Luok  here  !  ”  and  in  a  moment  the 
heels  were  again  in  the  air  and  performed 
the  wonderful  act  of  clapping  themselves 
together. 

“  Don’t  }'ou  see,”  said  the  performer,  still 
in  the  antipodean  attitude,  “  the  head  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  Just  feel  the  muscles 
of  my  arm.  That’s  how  it’s  done.  Jack 
Buttons  in  the  Births  Department  nearly 
broke  his  neck  last  week  by  resting  too 
much  weight  on  his  forehead.  It’s  a  very 
dangerous  thing  to  do.  I  advise  everybody 
against  it.” 

Having  proved  his  case  by  examples  he 
lay  for  a  moment  on  his  back  ;  and,  turn¬ 
ing  heels  over  head  without  any  apparent 
exertion,  stood  once  more  upon  his  legs. 

“  Now,  then,  are  you  ready  to  go?  ”  lie  said. 

“  Certainly,”  replied  Vincent  ;  “  I  have 
expected  you  this  hour.  We  shall  be  too 
late  for  the  train.” 

“  You  look  sulky,  Nephew  Vin,  and  that’s 
what  I  won’t  stand  either  on  my  head  or 
heels.  What’s  the  use  of  being  a  fellow’s 
uncle  if  you  don’t  use  the  authority  of  your 
position  ?  Why  was  my  sister  twenty-two 
years  older  than  I,  and  why  were  you  born 
three  years  before  me  unless  to  procure  me 
a  nephew  who  might  be  of  use  ?  Not  a 
nasty  little  young  snob  always  looking  out 
for  tips  and  holidays ;  but  a  respectable  young 
man  who  can  stand  an  occasional  dinner  at 
Greenwich  to  his  old  relations,  and  make 
himself  generally  convenient  in  the  pay  de¬ 
partment.” 

“  Well ;  get  on.  What  has  that  to  do  with 
our  fishing  ?” 

“  Just  this;  that  if  the  wind  holds  in  the 
south  I  shall  treat  myself  to  an  extra  day 
or  two,  for  I  can  soon  overtake  my  work 
in  adding  up  all  the  people  who  have  died  of 
Zymotics,  unless  some  ridiculous  influenza 
comes  on.  Therefore,  my  boy,  I  am  not 
going  to  take  you  by  railway  this  time.  It 
gets  over  the  ground  too  soon.” 
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“  How  then  ?  I  am  delighted  to  get  back 
to  the  top  of  a  jolly  four  horse  coach.  A 
thousand  times  better  than  an  engine.” 

“  But  we  are  not  going  by  a  coach,”  inter¬ 
posed  his  uncle.  “The fact  is  I  have  bought 
a  gig — that  is,  you  have  ;  for  I  don’t  happen 
to  be  in  funds  just  now.  My  Warwickshire 
rents  and  the  Lancashire  coal  property, 
together  with  my  gold  mines  in  California, 
are  a  little  in  arrear  ;  and  so  you  see  you  have 
bought  a  gig.” 

“I  don’t  want  a  gig,  my  dear  fellow.” 

“But  I  do  ;  and  that’s  the  same  thing,  it 
strikes  me.  In  the  first  place  you  are  more 
independent  ;  you  can  drive  into  byways  and 
get  across  country  almost  as  if  you  were  on 
horseback.  Secondly,  it  is  a  sort  of  realised 
property  ;  for,  if  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst, 
you  can  always  leave  your  carriage  in  pay¬ 
ment  of  your  bill.  Thirdly,  it  acts  like  a 
circular  note  from  a  banker,  and  soothes  the 
landlord’s  mind  the  moment  you  drive  into 
the  yard.” 

“  And  the  horse  ?”  inquired  Vincent,  sub¬ 
mitting  to  his  fate. 

“  O  !  the  horse,  too  ;  of  course  ;  not  to 
mention  harness  and  wliip.  A  capital  step¬ 
per,  and  full  of  fire.  He  ought  to  be,  for 
he’s  valued  at  twenty  pounds.  If  he  hadn’t 
lately  got  blind  of  his  chandelier  eye,  they 
would  have  considered  him  worth  fifty  at 
least.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  by  the  chandelier 
eye  ?  ”  said  the  dutiful  nephew. 

“  The  eye  next  the  chandelier,  I  suppose. 
He  has  been  one  of  Astley’s  troop  for  an  im¬ 
mense  time  ;  and,  as  I  take  a  flat  saddle  with 
me,  well  rosined,  with  all  the  other  apparatus, 
at  the  back  of  the  gig,  I  can  carry  on 
my  lessons  whenever  we  get  to  a  nice  piece 
of  grass :  for  we  are  going  to  have  some 
amateur  horsemanship  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Grimaldi  Club,  and  I  have  engaged  to  do 
the  Flying  Courier  in  flesh  coloured  tights, 
with  a  mail-coach  horn.  I  take  one  to  prac¬ 
tise  on  all  the  way.” 

“  Why,  the  people  will  think  we’re  wander¬ 
ing  mountebanks  ?” 

“  And  good  fun,  too,”  replied  the  uncle. 
“  Do  you  know,  that  is  a  very  excellent 
idea.  I  never  thought  of  that.  It  would 
be  a  capital  way  of  amusiug  ourselves 
after  a  day’s  drive.  Can’t  you  sing  Hot 
Codlins  1  But,  by  Jove !  you  young  fellows  can 
do  nothing.  There’s  Timmins  of  the  Mar¬ 
riage  Office,  a  man  of  forty-five  at  least,  has 
been  practising  the  rope  and  pole  for  two 
months.  He  ties  a  cord  to  the  handles  of 
two  desks,  and  gets  on  amazingly  ;  only,  once 
he  had  a  bad  fall,  for  the  locks  gave  way,  the 
drawers  opened,  and,  of  course,  when  the 
slack  came,  down  he  went.” 

“Well,  come  along,”  said  Vincent  ;  “you 
seem  to  have  left  very  little  of  the  pie,  aud 
none  of  the  Madeira.”  (They  had  been  lunch¬ 
ing  during  the  latter  part  of  this  dialogue). 
“  So  let  us  be  off.  Where’s  the  gig  ?  ” 
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“  At  the  Piccadilly  end,”  said  Sam.  “  Don’t 
be  surprised  ;  the  horse  is  piebald  just  now, 
but  if  we  have  a  shower  or  two  he  will  be  a 
capital  light-brown.  I  will  just  drive  you 
round  to  Little  Ducrow  Place,  St.  James’s,  to 
pi&k  up  my  letters,  and  then  off  to  the  Wilt¬ 
shire  streams, 

“  And  Kennet  swift,  for  silver  eels  renown’d.” 

Vincent  laughed  at  the  strange  amuse¬ 
ments  of  his  hopeful  uncle,  and  resigned 
himself  to  the  journey  ;  for,  wasn’t  it  a  fish¬ 
ing  excursion  he  was  bound  for  ?  and  that 
implied  everything  that  was  delightful. 

The  gig  had  a  bright  green  body  and  bright 
red  wheels.  The  harness  was  apparently  an 
heirloom  of  some  very  old  and  noble  family, 
for  it  was  of  a  very  antique  fashion,  and  had 
a  considerable  number  of  barons’  coronets  in 
faded  silver-gilt  upon  the  saddle  and  blinkers. 
The  horse  might  have  belonged  to  the  same 
period,  for  its  teeth  were  of  the  most  preter¬ 
natural  length,  its  forelegs  bent  in  the  form 
of  a  sickle,  and  its  flanks  sunk  into  deep 
recesses  like  the  extinguished  craters  in  the 
moon.  The  animal  however  had  more  spirit 
than  might  have  been  expected ;  and,  on  being 
touched  playfully  with  the  thong  just  under 
the  shoulder,  stood  still,  and  then  rising  bolt 
upright,  went  through  the  ceremony  of  a  rear 
in  a  very  fierce  and  determined  manner.  This, 
while  it  attracted  great  admiration,  caused 
some  alarm  to  those  who  had  not  witnessed 
his  performances  as  the  Wild  Courser  of  the 
Caucasus.  Uncle  Sam  was  so  proud  of  the 
performance  of  his  steed  that  he  tipped  him 
the  well-understood  signal  at  the  corner  of 
every  street.  Vincent  thought  he  observed  a 
grin  upon  the  countenances  of  most  of  the 
spectators,  and  begged  the  enraptured  cha¬ 
rioteer  to  allow  the  miserable  quadruped  to 
pursue  its  course  in  peace. 

“  Don’t  be  afraid,  Vin,”  replied  Sam. 
“  He  won’t  run  away,  and  it  gets  his  blood 
up.  He’ll  go  like  a  whirlwind  when  we  get 
out  on  the  dusty  road.  At  present  he  thinks 
lie’s  dancing  the  egg  dance,  and  picks  his 
steps  very  gingerly.  Soho  !  horse,  be  steady.” 

The  horse  stood  still  in  answer  to  this 
appeal,  which  was  uttered  at  the  door  of  his 
lodgings  in  Little  Ducrow  Place  ;  and,  on 
receiving  a  slight  flick  under  the  shoulder, 
prepared  to  rise  in  a  furious  state  of  indig¬ 
nation  on  his  hind  legs,  and  threaten  destruc¬ 
tion  to  the  gig  and  its  inmates.  It  was, 
however  stopped  in  its  laborious  efforts  at 
ungovernable  wrath  by  a  gentleman  who 
suddenly  came  out  of  the  door,  aud,  on  seeing 
Uncle  Sam,  seized  him  by  the  hand  and 
shook  it  with  great  warmth.  He  was  a  good- 
looking  young  man,  very  plainly  dressed,  and 
i  with  an  eagerness  in  voice  and  manner  which 
contrasted  strongly  with  the  characteristics 
of  his  friend. 

“  I’ve  got  it,”  he  said,  and  touched  the 
breast  of  his  coat,  “  and  am  eternally  obliged 
1  to  you  for  your  kindness.” 
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“  All  right,  I  hope  ?”  replied  Sam.  “  Gover¬ 
nor  softened  ?  ” 

The  young  man  smiled  sadly  and  shook  his 
head. 

“You  are  to  be  absent  for  a  week,”  he  said. 

“  May  1  call  as  usual  to  see  if  anything 
comes  ?  ” 

“  Certainly,  my  good  fellow  ;  and  you  will 
always  have  the  mattress  on  the  floor.  You 
can  go  on  with  your  summersets.” 

“  Thank  you,  I’ve  left  off  gymnastics.  I 
never  got  very  far  in  the  art,  and  at  present 
I  have  no  great  spirits  to  pursue  my  studies. 

I  may  get  a  letter  addressed  here  as  usual 
to-night,  which  will  make  me  the  wretchedest 
man  alive.” 

“  Poll  !  nonsense  ;  never  be  down-hearted. 
It  will  bring  you  good  news,  I’m  sure.  And 
y ouTl  do  very  well  if  you  practise.  Keep 
your  heels  well  down,  and  your  arms  close  to 
your  side.  You’ll  manage  the  double  tumble 
in  a  week.  But  do  as  you  like.” 

“  Thank  you ;  you’re  very  good.  Good¬ 
bye.” 

“  That’s  a  green  sort  of  bird,”  said  Uncle 
Sam,  when  they  had  gone  some  miles  in 
silence,  and  were  fairly  through  the  suburbs. 

*‘  He  was  once  in  our  office,  but  didn’t  take 
either  to  statistics  or  climbing  the  pole  ;  so  j 
he  resigned.  And  what  do  you  think  the ; 
fool  has  done  ?  Why  he’s  sure  to  die  in  the 
poor-Kouse,  for  he  first  fell  in  love,  and  then, 
by  Jove  !  he  wrote  a  book.” 

“  Poems,  of  course,”  said  Vincent. 

“  Poems  ?  no  !  Something  about  India, 
when  all  this  row  is  over.  Something  about 
agriculture  among  the  old  Hindoos,  or  means 
of  development  of  cotton  cultivation.  I  never 
read  a  word  of  the  rubbish  myself,  but  it  lies 
on  the  table  of  our  Club,  and  looks  dreadfully 
respectable.” 

“And  the  lady?”  inquired  Vincent,  be¬ 
ginning  to  take  an  interest  in  the  story. 

“  G  !  she’s  dreadfully  respectable  too  ;  but 
she’s  a  rum  one  to  write.  She  sends  epistles 
live  or  six  times  a  week,  all  to  the  care  of 
Samuel  Blanders,  Esquire,  forty- one,  Little 
Ducrow  Place.  He’s  afraid  to  have  them  sent ; 
home,  for  he  lives  with  an  old  uncle  in  the  j 
Regent’s  Park,  who  would  disinherit  him  if  he 
suspected  him  of  such  nonsense  as  making 
love  or  writing  books.  And  a  sensible  old 
fellow  too,  in  my  opinion :  so  take  care, 
Nephew  Vin,  how  you  behave  :  no  courtship,  j 
no  authorship,  sir,  or  your  fate  is  a  shil-j 
ling.”  j 

“  My  dear  Uncle  Sam,”  said  Vincent,  in  a  ; 
melancholy  tone;  “I  would  give  all  I  am 
worth  either  to  fall  in  love  or  compose  a  [ 
volume.” 

“  Ah  !  well — it  isn’t  so  bad  for  a  man 
with  two  thousand  a  year, besides  expectations 
from  an  uncle  in  the  Statistical  Office  ;  but 
Arthur  Welland  hasn’t  two  hundred,  and  only 
an  uncle  in  the  Stock  Exchange. 

“  Get  on  blockhead,”  he  added,  address¬ 
ing  the  horse.  “  I  must  have  an  hour  of, 


the  flat  saddle,  before  we  put  up  for  the 
night.” 

ii. 

“  Stop,  Mazeppa  !  ”  cried  Uncle  Sam,  on  the 
third  day  of  the  fishing  excursion,  “  and  let 
us  admire  the  beauty  of  the  prospect.” 

Mazeppa  stopped  as  requested,  without  the 
faintest  inclination  to  rear  or  threaten,  and 
hung  its  ears,  and  heaved  its  poor  old  sides 
as  if  it  had  trotted  a  hundred  miles.  The 
travellers  also  performed  their  part  of  the 
contract  by  admiring  the  scenery  on  either 
hand.  A  river,  broad  and  shallow,  but  with 
smooth  expanses  on  its  surface,  which  showed 
that  it  pjossessed  holes  of  considerable  depth, 
flowed  happily  onward  by  the  side  of  the 
road.  A  bridge  of  several  arches  spanned  it 
a  little  way  in  advance,  and  led  the  way  to  a 
gate-house,  at  the  entrance  of  a  gentleman’s 
grounds,  which  lay  in  grassy  sward  and  clumped 
hillock  along  the  water  side.  A  boat  was 
moored  to  the  bank,  a  short  distance  below 
the  bridge  ;  and,  on  the  rise  of  a  gentle  eleva¬ 
tion  was  a  nice  modest  villa  with  steps  at  the 
front  door  and  a  greenhouse  at  the  side,  and 
French  windows  down  to  the  ground.  The 
gable  end  of  a  stable,  covered  with  ivy,  was  seen 
at  a  hundred  yards  distance  towards  the  west. 
A  pretty,  charming,  moderate-sized  place ;  not 
the  show  and  wonder  of  a  county  ;  with  pro- 
babty  very  few  old  masters  on  the  walls,  but 
not  unlikely  a  beautiful  Roberts  in  the  draw¬ 
ing-room,  and  a  Stanfield  over  the  mantel¬ 
piece.  Fifty  acres  of  pasture  did  not  constitute 
the  proprietor  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Agricultural  Society  ;  nor  did  the  four  or  five 
cows,  which  lounged  so  picturesquely  under 
the  trees,  add  much  to  the  statistical 
returns  of  cattle  and  sheep. 

“  I  should  think,  sixteen  hundred  a  year,” 
said  Sam,  “with  expectations  from  an  aunt. 
What  a  bappy  life  !  What  a  soft  turf !  What 
a  place  for  the  Caucasian  courser  and  the 
rosined  saddle  !  And  the  river,  Vin  !  There 
must  be  loads  of  fish  in  these  long  reaches  ; 
and,  if  there’s  a  pot-house  anywhere  near, 
we  can’t  do  better  than  get  out  our  tackle 
and  have  a  try  for  a  two  pound  trout.” 

A  hostelry  of  clean  appearance,  with  a 
horse  trough  under  an  elm  tree  at  the  door, 
and  the  sign  of  the  Waggoner  depending  from 
the  lowesr  bough,  tempted  the  travellers  to 
remain.  The  Caucasian  was  ensconced  in  a 
comfortable  stall,  orders  were  given  for 
dinner,  two  clean,  rustically-furnished  bed¬ 
rooms  were  examined  and  secured,  and  in  a 
short  time,  armed  with  rod  and  line,  the 
uncle  and  nephew  retraced  their  steps,  and 
commenced  operations  just  opposite  the 
mansion  which  had  so  excited  their  admira¬ 
tion.  The  house  looked  cosier,  happier, 
healthier  than  ever.  There  were  appearances 
of  occupancy  about  it  which  added  greatly  to 
its  charm  ;  for,  every  now  and  then,  young 
people — ladies,  I  mean,  for  men  never  add 
anytliing  to  a  landscape,  unless  they  are 
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either  beggars  or  brigands — dressed  in  tight- 
fitting  jackets,  and  short  red  petticoats,  and 
wide-awake  hats  with  feathers  on  their  heads, 
flitted  to  and  fro,  carrying  baskets  on  their 
arms,  and  glittering  scissors  in  their  hands, 
and  disappeared  and  appeared  again  through 
the  greenhouse  door. 

“  Florists,”  said  Uncle  Sam,  “  cuttings  of 
geraniums,  and  planting  out  the  potted 
myrtles  ;  flowers  of  all  hues.  What  a  plea¬ 
sant  place  !  What  figures  for  horsemanship 
and  Swiss  gardeners’  daughters  !  I  wonder 
who  they  are?  But  come  along,  here’s  a 
nice  breeze.  Our  flies  are  all  in  order,  and 
here  goes  for  the  first  throw.” 

But  Vincent  did  not  care  for  fishing.  As 
soon  as  he  saw  his  uncle  fairly  engaged,  he 
laid  his  rod  quietly  on  the  ground,  and 
strolled  downwards  towards  the  bridge  ;  and, 
bv  crossing  it  into  a  village  lane,  he  obtained 
a  side  view  of  the  little  park,  and  also  got  a 
little  nearer  to  the  mansion.  It  certainly 
was  the  most  captivating  place  he  had  ever 
seen,  and  the  activity  of  the  wide-awakes  and 
baskets  still  continued.  He  still  saw  two 
fairy  little  forms  tripping  into  the  green¬ 
house,  or  disappearing  through  the  garden 
wall.  The  particular  features  he  could  not 
discern  ;  only  the  shapes  and  motions  were 
distinguishable.  But  they  were  young — they 
stept  so  airily  ;  and  pretty — they  carried  their 
broad-brims  so  jauntily.  Altogether  he  had 
an  immense  inclination  to  examine  them 
more  closely,  and  see  if  in  face  and  figure 
they  answered  to  the  beauty  of  the  situation 
and  the  poetical  elegance  of  the  work  they 
were  employed  on. 

Suddenly  some  change  took  place  in  their 
occupation.  The  girl  in  pink  ribbons  rushed 
towards  the  girl  in  blue,  pointed  with  great 
animation  to  the  avenue  ;  up  which  slowly 
advanced  a  four  wheel,  driven  by  a  gentle¬ 
man  in  a  vast  body-coat  and  a  white  hat,  by 
whose  side  sat  a  grey  mantle  bolt  upright 
and  very  majestic.  Pink-ribbons  threw 
something  she  took  from  her  bosom  into  the 
basket  on  Blue-ribbons’  arm,  hurried  into 
the  greenhouse,  and  was,  though  lost  to 
sight,  to  memory  dear.  Vincent  was  aston¬ 
ished  and  intensely  interested.  What  was  the 
meaning  of  her  impassioned  motion  of  the 
hand  ?  What  was  it  she  threw  into  the 
basket  ?  What  connection  was  there  between 
the  whole  scene  and  the  respectable  old  fogie 
in  the  white  beaver  who  was  labouring  up 
the  approach,  or  the  grey  vestal  who  was  his 
companion  ?  Blue-ribbons  paused  for  a 
moment,  looked  towards  the  advancing  ve¬ 
hicle  and  ran  to  the  garden  door.  In  another 
moment,  with  a  spade  in  her  hand,  she  re¬ 
turned  to  the  lawn,  but  glided  among  the 
bushes,  and,  trying  to  conceal  her  retreat, 
stooped  her  head  below  the  hedge,  and 
rapidly  made  her  way  towards  the  plan¬ 
tation  at  the  side  of  the  road  where  Mr. 
Willis  had  taken  his  station.  A  slight  exer¬ 
tion  placed  him  on  the  inside  of  the  fence, 


and  the  better  to  command  a  view  of  what 
was  going  on,  he  clambered  up  an  ivy-covered 
old  elm,  and  sat  like  a  wild  man  of  the  woods 
on  the  first  fork  of  the  tree. 

O,  if  his  neighbours  at  Barcombe  had 
known  what  he  was  doing,  what  a  different 
notion  they  would  have  had  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  Squire  spent  his  time  !  Bill 
Joyce  expected  him  to  be  at  Tattersall’s. 
Katy  Herbert,  the  new  Rector’s  daughter, 
believed  he  was  waltzing  with  a  countess 
at  an  aristocratic  fete  at  Cremorne.  Mr. 
Motts,  his  principal  tenant,  thought  he 
was  presiding  at  a  cattle-show  —  and  he 
really  was  about  twelve  feet  from  the 
ground,  hiding  in  an  old  tree,  and  almost 
hearing  his  heart  beat  with  the  expectation 
of  what  was  to  come.  For  what  did  he  see  ? 
Blue-ribbons  came  in  a  straight  line  to  where 
he  was  placed.  As  she  drew  near,  he  saw 
her  more  distinctly  ;  and  the  more  distinctly 
he  saw  her,  the  more  beautiful  she  appeared. 
A  graceful  figure,  flexible  and  light  ;  a 
charming  face  ;  blue  eyes,  brown  hair,  fine 
arms,  and  strong  hands — yes,  strong  though 
exquisitely  shaped ;  and  a  sinewy  foot — 
yes,  sinewy  though  delicately  small  —  for 
she  plied  the  spade  with  foot  and  hand,  and 
dug  and  dug,  just  at  the  root  of  the  elm,  till, 
when  the  opening  was  about  a  foot  in  depth, 
she  took  a  small  parcel  out  of  the  basket, 
placed  it  in  the  hole,  and  then  filled  in  the 
earth  and  beat  it  down  with  the  flat  of 
her  spade  :  replacing  the  mossy  grass,  and 
smootiiing  it  with  her  foot,  and,  with  a  quick 
and  anxious  look  all  round,  she  advanced  to 
the  trunk  of  the  venerable  tree,  and  notched 
it  in  three  places  with  the  point  of  a  pair  of 
strong  scissors.  Then,  clutching  the  basket 
and  shouldering  the  spade,  she  returned  by 
the  way  she  came,  crouching  as  she  got  near 
the  front  of  the  house,  and  effected  her 
escape  into  the  garden  without  being  noticed 
by  the  party  assembled  on  the  lawn. 

Vincent  sat  on  his  tower  of  speculation, 
petrified  with  surprise,  and  only  recalled  to 
flesh  and  blood  again  by  the  liveliest  admira¬ 
tion.  What  was  it  she  had  so  carefully 
buried  ?  Who  was  she  ?  Why  did  she  con¬ 
ceal  her  proceedings  from  her  friends  ?  And 
how  beautiful,  how  interesting  she  was  ! 
In  all  his  hours  of  solitude  in  the  Albany, 
in  all  his  hours  of  dreary  conviviality  in 
the  Club,  he  had  never  dreamed  of  such 
an  adventure  as  this.  It  beat  his  ima¬ 
ginary  dinner  in  Baker  Street  all  to  nothing. 
She  was  so  young  too — not  twenty.  He 
was  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  Blue- 
ribbons,  and  determined  to  write  down  im¬ 
mediately  to  Devonshire  and  tell  the  builder 
to  begin  Barcombe  Hall. 

Should  he  dig  up  the  sacred  deposit  and 
satisfy  his  curiosity  at  once  ? 

Play  the  spy  on  such  bashful  innocence  ! 
The  thought  was  degrading ;  so  he  clam¬ 
bered  down  from  the  tree,  leaped  the  park 
palings,  hurried  down  the  lane,  crossed  the 
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bridge,  and  found  Uncle  Sam  up  to  his  knees 
in  water  and  thrashing  the  river  assiduously 
right  in  front  of  the  lawn. 

“  Come  ashore,”  he  cried,  “  Uncle  Sam  ;  I 
have  something  to  say  to  you.” 

“  Say  <>n,  my  boy.  It’s  high  time  ;  for  if  I 
remember,  you  have  never  opened  your  lips 
since  we  began  our  expedition.  Have  you 
caught  anything  1  a  three-pounder,  at  least.” 

“  Yes.  more  than  that,”  exclaimed  Vincent, 
still  in  great  excitement,  “  dressed  in  a  wide¬ 
awake  with  blue  ribbons,  and  a  lilac  frock 
looped  up  over  a  scarlet  petticoat ;  and,  by 
heaven  !  there  she  is.” 

He  gazed  across  the  water,  where  he  dis¬ 
covered  the  mysterious  damsel  in  a  group  of 
persons  which  suddenly  came  into  view. 

“  Well,”  said  Uncle  Sam,  “  what  of  the 
Blue-ribbons  ?  Get  on.” 

“  There  !  don’t  you  see  her  ?  the  taller  of 
those  two  ;  on  the  right  hand  of  the  old  man 
in  the  white  tile  ;  with  the  basket  on  her 
arm,  and  the  spade — no,  she  has  no  spade, — 
the  fairy,  the  sylph,  the  angel  !  Oh,  Uncle 
Sam,  to  get  acquainted  with  that  girl,  to  visit 
at  that  bouse,  to  learn  her  name, — and  find 
out  about  the  parcel !  ” 

“  What  would  you  give  ?  ” 

“  Everything  !  all  I’m  worth  !  Millions 
could  not  purchase  the  joy  !  ” 

“  Bosh  !  ”  said  Uncle  Sam,  who  had  come 
back  to  the  bank,  and  was  fitting  a  new  fly 
on  his  hook.  “  Name  the  figure,  and  the 
thing’s  done, — a  hundred  ?  ” 

“  Two  ;  any  sum  you  like.” 

“  Make  it  two  hundred  and  fifty,  like  a 
good  dutiful  nephew,  as  you  are,  and  you 
shall  dine  there  to-day,  and  sit  next  Blue- 
ribbons,  and  ask  any  questions  you  like.” 

“  Done  !  and  if  I’m.  indebted  to  you  for  so 
much  happiness — ” 

“Not  the  least  indebted,  if  you  pay  the 
money  ;  but  be  quite  easy  in  your  mind,  and 
don’t  be  in  a  hurry.” 

So  saying,  the  philosophic  fisherman  re¬ 
sumed  his  position  in  the  shallow  at  the  side, 
and  pursued  his  sport  with  the  utmost  sang¬ 
froid.  Meanwhile,  in  a  state  of  the  greatest 
agitation,  the  nephew  kept  his  place  upon  the 
bank,  watching  the  party  on  the  opposite 
shore.  The  newly-arrived  old  gentleman  was 
walking  between  the  two  young  Dryads  who 
had  been  so  strangely  disturbed  by  his  ap¬ 
pearance.  With  Rink-ribbons  clinging  to  his 
arm,  aud  his  other  arm  round  Blue-ribbons’ 
waist,  he  strolled  leisurely  down  the  lawn  in 
the  direction  of  the  river,  and  Vincent 
strained  his  eyes  to  bursting  that  he  might 
not  lose  a  feather  of  the  plume,  or  a  motion 
of  the  matchless  form. 

“  Insensate  brute,  that  foolish  Uncle  Sam  !” 
he  thought ;  “  the  beast  has  never  once 
looked  to  the  other  side  !  Fishing,  certainly, 
is  the  occupation  of  fools  and  children  !  ” 

Poor  Uncle  Sam  !  he  was  completely  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  playing  a  fish  he  had  been  lucky 
enough  to  strike ;  and  beautiful  were  the  l 


attitudes,  and  great  the  exertions,  of  the  ac¬ 
complished  Waltonian.  He  tightened  his 
hold  ;  he  raised  his  rod  ;  he  gave  the  poor 
animal  more  line  ;  he  wound  it  up  ;  he  reeled 
it  out  again  ;  he  retreated  to  the  bank  ;  he 
waded  once  more  into  the  stream.  The  group 
on  the  opposite  side  became  interested  in  his 
sport.  They  stood  still,  and  watched  him 
from  a  point  a  little  down  the  river,  where 
the  gaily  painted  boat  was  floating  ;  and  still 
the  desperate  struggle  went  on.  Uncle  Sam 
couldn’t  have  been  more  enraptured  if  he  had 
been  standing  on  his  head  before  the  poten¬ 
tates  of  Europe,  and  writhed  and  twisted  and 
balanced  himself  on  one  leg,  in  order  to  reach 
farther  into  the  river.  All  of  a  sudden, 
by  the  rolling  of  a  pebble  on  which  he  stood, 
he  lost  his  footing,  and  fell  with  a  flop  into 
the  deepest  part  of  the  stream.  It  was  evi¬ 
dent  he  couldn’t  swim  ;  and,  when  he  emerged 
to  the  surface,  he  puffed  and  panted  like  a 
bottle- nose  pursued  by  a  sword-fish  ;  but 
farther  and  farther  still  he  wTas  carried  from  ; 
the  land. 

“  Help  !  help  !  ”  he  cried,  and  made  pro¬ 
digious  efforts  to  regain  his  standing- 
ground  ;  but  all  in  vain.  Vincent  rushed  in 
to  the  rescue  ;  but,  before  he  could  reach  his 
uncle,  unfortunate  man,  he  had  resigned  him¬ 
self  to  his  fate,  and  was  floating  still  and  life¬ 
less  towards  the  other  side.  The  gentleman 
and  the  two  ladies  had  not  been  idle.  They 
unmoored  the  pleasure-boat,  and  Riuk-ribbons 
and  Blue-ribbons  had  pushed  out  into  the 
stream.  They  fortunately  grappled  the  ina¬ 
nimate  body  of  Uncle  Sam  with  the  satin- 
wood  boat-hook,  with  only  a  little  damage  to 
his  waistcoat  ;  and,  by  gently  tugging,  con¬ 
trived  to  get  it  into  the  shallow  water  at  the 
bank.  Vincent  was  distracted  with  grief  at 
the  frightful  accident,  and  was  on  the  point 
of  plunging  into  the  deep  and  rather  rapid 
bend  of  the  river,  which  lay  between  him 
and  the  lawn,  though  he  was  a  very  unac¬ 
customed  swimmer,  when  he  saw  the  old 
gentleman  get  into  the  boat,  and  paddle 
across  to  where  he  was. 

“For  heaven’s  sake!  jump  in,  sir,”  he 
said  ;  “  your  friend  may  yet  be  recovered.  I 
will  hurry  up  to  the  house,  and  send  for  our 
medical  man.  But  make  haste  ;  another 
minute,  and  all  may  be  too  late.” 

It  was  no  time  for  compliments,  and  Vin¬ 
cent  jumped  into  the  boat  and  was  quickly  on 
the  other  side.  He  did  not  even  take  notice  j 
of  the  fair  young  girls  who  were  gathered  j 
round  the  corpse.  He  knelt  on  one  knee  and 
took  the  cold  hand  in  his.  He  pressed  it 
between  his  palms  to  give  it  warmth,  and  j 
called  distractedly : — Best  of  friends,  has  all 
your  kindness  come  to  this  ?  O  !  I  would 
give  a  thousand  pounds  this  moment  for  the 
faintest  sign  of  life  ! 

Was  it  a  freak  of  his  fancy  ?  Was  it  a 
nervous  convulsion  of  the  dead  man’s  fingers  ? 
or  did  he  really  feel  a  slight  clasp  of  poor 
Samuel’s  hand  1  Did  the  muscles  of  his 
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eyelid  suddenly  contract,  perhaps  before 
finally  settling  into  rest,  and  reveal  for  a 
moment  a  twinkle  of  the  bluest  and  merriest 
of  eyes  !  Vincent  let  go  the  hand  of  the 
deceased,  and  stood  up.  Pink-ribbons  and 
Blue-ribbons  looked  on  him  with  compassion 
in  their  beautiful  faces. 

“  Is  there  any  hope,  sir?”  they  inquired. 
“  O,  how  dreadful  !” 

Vincent  took  upon  himself  the  part  of 
comforter. 

“  I  trust  he  may  be  restored  to  conscious¬ 
ness,”  he  said,  “as  he  was  for  so  short  a  time 
under  the  water.  The  gratitude  we  shall 
both  feel  for  your  kindness  will  never  be 
effaced.  I  think  he  breathes  already.” 

There  was  certainly  a  motion  perceptible 
in  the  fat  person  of  the  defunct;  a  short 
cough  relieved  the  oppression  of  his  chest, 
and  his  sides  heaved  as  if  with  difficulty 
repressing  some  internal  emotion.  A  tremu¬ 
lous  movement  of  the  lips  became  also  visible ; 
and  the  young  ladies,  delighted  with  these 
symptoms,  hurried  up  the  lawn  to  assist  the 
gardener  and  his  men,  who  wrere  coming 
down  with  a  large  hurdle  laid  on  a  couple  of 
poles  and  carefully  covered  over  with  a 
feather  bed.  For  an  instant  the  left  eye  of 
the  late  Mr.  Blanders  opened  once  more,  and 
a  faint  voice,  without  the  slightest  motion  of 
the  lips,  sighed  forth  the  words  : — “All  right, 
my  boy,  you  shall  dine  as  per  agreement, 
and  you’ll  give  me  that  thousand  pounds.” 

When  the  mournful  cavalcade  arrived  at 
the  front  door,  they  were  met  by  the  rigid  grey 
mantle — with  the  frightfully  sharp-visaged 
maiden  aunt  in  it — who  came  down  the  steps 
and  gazed  compassionately  on  the  sufferer. 
She  then  ordered  the  girls  to  be  off  and  let 
the  men  carry  him  up  to  his  bedroom.  She 
then,  though  in  a  suspicious  uneasy  way, 
invited  Vincent  to  come  in  and  wait  till  her 
brother  and  the  doctor  arrived. 

“Your  friend,”  she  said,  “is  merely  chilled 
by  the  shock  ;  but  he  is  young  and  strong, 
and  by  careful  watching  may  yet  get  over  the 
danger.” 

Vincent  said  a  few  words  of  thanks,  and 
felt  ashamed  of  the  false  pretences  under 
which  he  was  forcing  his  way  into  the  house. 
However,  the  imposition  was  begun  and 
must  now  be  gone  on  with  to  the  end.  He 
then  accompanied  The  bearers  to  the  bed¬ 
room  ;  and,  in  a  few  minutes  Samuel  Blanders, 
Fsquire,  was  sitting  up  in  a  comfortable  arm¬ 
chair,  drest  in  the  clothes  of  the  master  of 
the  mansion,  and  discoursing  confidentially 
with  his  nephew  on  the  next  steps  to  be  pur¬ 
sued.  To  bed  he  positively  refused  to  go  ; 
but  expressed  great  confidence  of  being 
able  to  pass  the  medical  examination  of  the 
village  surgeon,  and  impress  him  with  the 
perfect  assurance  that  he  had  been  really 
drowned. 

“  How  is  it,  my  boy  ?”  he  said.  “  Does 
Blue-ribbons  stand  close  inspection  ?  I  could 
only  catch  a  glimpse  of  lovely  faces  in  my 


late  departed  state,  but  saw  nothing  dis<»  j 
tiuctly.” 

“  She  is  the  most  beautiful  girl  I  ever  saw, 
and  the  romance  of  her  story  adds  an  unde- 
finable  charm  to  her  faultless  features  and 
shape.” 

“  What  do  you  know  about  her  story  ?  ”  said 
Uncle  Sam,  sitting  forward  with  curiosity. 

“  Did  you  ever  hear  of  her  before  ?” 

“No  ;  I  know  nothing  about  her;  but  there 
is  a  mysterious  incident — ” 

“  Hush  !  here’s  Galen,”  exclaimed  Sam, 
“and  I’m  off*  in  a  faint.” 

Galen  now  entered  the  room,  accompanied 
by  the  old  gentleman  of  the  house,  and 
took  hold  of  Sam’s  wrist.  He  looked  at  his 
watch,  and  counted  the  ticks. 

“  Hm,  Hid,  more  excitement,”  he  said, 
“than  asphyxia  from  immersion.  The  col¬ 
lapse  has  set  in  ;  and  he  must  have  brandy- 
and-water,  hot  and  strong,  or  I  will  not 
answer  for  the  consequences.” 

A  nervous  twitch  again  made  its  appear¬ 
ance  about  the  corners  of  the  patient’s  mouth, 
and  I  need  not  say  how  successful  the  treat¬ 
ment  was,  and  with  what  docility  the  pre¬ 
scription  was  received.  The  effect  was  more 
rapid  than  the  most  sanguine  practi¬ 
tioner  could  have  expected  ;  and,  before  the 
end  of  the  tumbler,  the  sufferer  was  restored 
to  the  full  use  of  his  faculties,  though  still 
very  weak.  He  returned  his  thanks  lor  the 
efforts  of  the  whole  family  in  his  behalf  with 
a  grace  peculiar  to  himself. 

Vincent  was  more  subdued  in  his  expres¬ 
sions  of gratitude  ;  for  conscience  pricked  him 
at  every  word  ;  and  having  thus  established 
an  acquaintance  which  he  determined  to  cul¬ 
tivate  in  a  more  legitimate  manner  at  some 
future  time,  he  explained  to  his  host  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  case,  and  how  he  had  been 
induced  to  accompany  his  uncle,  Mr  Blanders 
of  the  Statistical  Office,  on  a  fishing  excur¬ 
sion,  and  had  left  his  baggage  at  the  Wag¬ 
goner. 

“  But  you  shall  send  for  it,”  interrupted 
the  hospitable  gentleman  ;  “and  you  and  Mr. 
Blanders,  if  he  is  able,  and  our  excellent 
neighbour,  Mr.  Smith,  will  dine  with  me  to¬ 
day.  Mr.  Blunders  can’t  possibly  be  moved 
to-night,  I  should  say,  Mr.  Smith  ?  ”  (Mr. 
Smith  nodded  his  head  affirmatively)  “and 
there  are  bedrooms  enough  for  all.  I  have 
a  niece  here  on  a  visit  to  my  daughter,  and 
two  cavaliers  from  the  great  city  will  be  an 
immense  acquisition.” 

Vincent  really  was  so  good-looking,  and  so 
perfectly  gentlemanlike  in  all  his  wrays,  that 
there  was  very  little  rashness  in  this  extern  pore  .  j 
invitation.  Mr.  Blanders, however, might  have 
given  pause  to  a  more  cautious  Amphitryon  ;  j 
for  the  apparel  in  which  he  at  present  ap¬ 
peared  was  by  no  means  becoming,  consisting 
of  a  coat  and  waistcoat  which  were  a  mile 
too  wide  even  for  his  capacious  figure  ;  and  a 
pair  of  nether  habiliments  so  immense  in 
their  amplitude,  that  they  looked  like  the 
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cast-off  raiment  of  Gog  and  Magog  when  they 
retired  from  their  public  duties  in  London. 
The  proprietor  of  these  articles  was  upwards 
of  six  feet  high  and  weighed  seventeen  stone. 

“  What  a  trump  he  is  !  ”  exclaimed  Sam, 
casting  himself  forward  upon  both  his  hands, 
with  his  heels  in  the  air,  the  moment  they 
were  lefc  alone,  and  clapping  his  soles  toge¬ 
ther  a  dozen  times  without  stopping.  “  I 
never  knew  such  a  nice  old  fellow  in  my  life, 
and  I’ll  bet  you  he  lias  excellent  port.” 

“  A  niece  and  a  daughter,”  meditated  Vin¬ 
cent.  “I  wonder  which  is  his  daughter.  Is 
she  Blue- ribbons  ? — or  Pink-ribbons  ?  I  sup¬ 
pose  I  shall  find  it  out  at  dinner.”  And  in 
this  hope  he  waited  as  patiently  as  he  could 
for  the  arrival  of  his  carpet-bag,  for  which 
the  good  man  of  the  house  had  lost  no  time 
in  sending  to  the  Waggoner. 


in. 


Mr.  Inlanders  made  a  great  sensation. 
Even  on  his  presentation  in  the  drawing¬ 
room,  the  effect  of  his  introduction  was  re¬ 
markable.  When  the  old  gentleman  took  ! 
him  up  to  the  sofa  where  the  cousins  were 
seated,  and  said,  Now  girls  be  proud  of  your : 
handiwork,  for  Mr.  Blanders  owes  his  life  to 
you  :  the  elder  of  them  turned  very  pale, ' 
and  then  flushed  as  red  as  a  rose,  and 
finall}'-  bent  down  her  head  without  saying 
a  word.  The  other  was  more  collected,  and 
received  the  thanks  of  the  resuscitated  Samuel 
without  any  fear  or  embarrassment.  Mr. 
Willis  was  so  overshadowed  by  the  glory  of 
the  hero  of  the  day,  that  he  was  merely 
presented  as  the  great  man’s  nephew,  and 
Mr.  Smith  took  a  close  look  at  the  venerable 
relation,  to  see  by  what  means  he  managed 
to  look  so  young.  There  was  nothing  extra- 
ordinary  about  any  of  the  party,  except  a 
certain  fidgetiness  and  perpetual  motion  on 
the  part  of  the  old  lady,  accompanied  with 
frequent  whispers  in  the  ear  of  the  medical 
gentleman.  The  landlord  was  open  and  good- 
natured,  and  told  his  visitors  a  good  deal  of 
his  family  history,  which  was  not  worth  the 
telling.  He  said  his  name  was  Dahvood.  and 
that  he  had  retired  from  business  for  some  j 
years,  (“  And  he’s  a  magistrate,  gentlemen,” 
interposed  his  sister,  “  and  very  active  on  the 
bench  ;  ”)  that  he  was  a  widower,  and  his 
sister,  Miss  Lavinia,  took  care  of  his  house, 
(“  And  a  great  deal  sharper  care,  gentlemen, 
she  takes  of  it,  than  some  people  like.”) 
Here  she  looked  dreadful  things  at  her 
nieces.  That  he  had  several  brothers  and 
sisters,  whose  daughters  frequently  came  to 
visit  his  little  Mary,  and  were  delighted  to  be 
so  near  London,  though  they  never  went  into 
it,  poor  souls  ;  but  thought  themselves  quite 
metropolitan  if  they  only  saw  the  railway 
train  which  had  left  it  an  hour  before.  That 
Lickstone  was  the  name  of  his  property,  and 
that  they  were  a  very  happy,  prosy  common¬ 
place  sort  of  people,  pleased  to  see  the  two  Mr. 
Blauderses,  who  he  hoped  would  not  make  this 


rine, 
figure 


the  last  of  their  visits.  It  was  by  no  means' 
Mr.  Samuel’s  intention  to  make  it  the  last  of 
his.  The  young  lady,  who  had  shown  so  much 
agitation  on  his  introduction,  Miss  Mary  Dal- 
woorl,  the  old  gentleman’s  daughter,  sat  next 
him  all  the  evening,  both  at  dinner  and  in  the 
drawing-room.  She  listened  with  glistening 
eyes  to  his  eloquence,  and  that  was  very 
great  ;  for  he  described  several  new  per¬ 
formers  at  Astley’s,  and  explained  how  people 
stood  .on  their  heads,  and  gave  a  luminous 
account  of  how  Spriggs  of  the  Home  Office, 
(Sir  George  Spriggs’  son,  who  was  governor  of 
the  Feejee  Islands,  so  long  : — in  fact,  he 
pathetically  observed,  till  he  wras  eaten  by 
his  rebellious  people)  ;  how  Spriggs,  junior, 
had  strained  his  back  by  the  stupidity  of  the 
fellows  not  holding  the  blanket  tight  enough 
when  he  leapt  through  a  baker’s  window  at  a 
private  pantomime.  To  all  this  the  most 
interested  face  in  the  world  did  seriously 
incline  ;  and  the  sweetest  smiles  followed 
every  anecdote  ;  and  their  voices  dropped 
sometimes  into  a  whisper. 

About  the  same  time  was  going  on  a  con¬ 
versation  between  Vincent  and  Miss  Cathe- 
whom  he  recognised  by  her  beautiful 
and  very  brilliant  eye  as  the  Blue- 
ribbons  of  the  forenoon’s  adventure.  He  tried 
to  find  out  the  mystery  of  the  parcel,  and 
inquired  a  good  deal  about  canary  birds,  that 
he  might  tell  imaginary  anecdotes  of  friends 
of  his  who  buried  them  under  trees.  But 
the  anecdotes  had  no  effect ;  so  it  could’nt  be 
a  cageful  of  canaries  she  had  entombed  with 
so  much  care.  Then  he  asked  her  if  she  had 
heard  of  some  utterly  non-existent  earl’s 
daughter,  who  was  detected  secreting  jewels 
in  a  brown  paper  parcel,  getting  a  spade 
from  the  gardener,  and  depositing  it  under 
an  elm  in  her  noble  father’s  park.  Still 
there  was  no  sign  that  the  arrow  hit  the 
mark.  Then  he  imagined  a  case  of  a  distin- 
guished  French  marchioness — be  gave  the 
name  with  the  most  perfect  Parisian  pronun¬ 
ciation,  for  he  had  been  once  for  a  fortnight 
at  the  Hotel  Bristol,  in  the  Place  Vendome 
— who  had  been  seen  digging  at  the  roots  of 
a  large  oak,  and  laying  a  package  in  the 
hole.  The  curious  thing,  said  Vincent,  was, 
“  that  she  took  out  a  pair  of  scissors,  and 
made  a  mark  on  the  trunk,  as  if  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  pointing  it  out  to  somebody  for  whom 
the  parcel  was  meant.”  Aha  !  what  a  flush 
there  was  in  her  face  and  neck  !  The  con¬ 
stant  recurrence  of  the  one  incident  of  con¬ 
cealing  something  in  the  ground,  went  home 
all  of  a  sudden,  and  she  whispered  myste¬ 
riously  to  the  inventor  of  all  those  stories, 
“  Do  you  know  him  ?  Did  he  send  you  here?  ” 

“  Would  it  make  you  happy  if  I  said 
?  ” 

coming  to-night  ?  ”  continued  the 


yes 
“  Is  he 


gir 


,  is  very  suspicious, 


“  Aunt 
all 

to  find  them, 
day.” 


searching 

o 


our  drawers. 
Mary  wrote 


and  has  been 
He  can’t  fail 
to  him  y ester- 
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“What?”  inquired  Vincent,  anxious  to 
know  all,  “  would  it  be  very  unlucky  if  he 
failed  to  find  them  ?  ” 

“Unlucky!  what  do  you  mean?  But 
perhaps  we  have  made  a  mistake,”  said  the 
young  lady.  Then,  after  a  pause,  “  But  we 
have  gone  too  far  to  recede  :  how  much  do 
you  know  ?  ” 

“Nothing;  but  that  I  would  die  to  be  of 
service  to  you  ;  employ  me  in  any  way  you 
like.” 

“Thank  you,”  she  said  coldly,  “  I  have  no 
need  of  your  services,”  and  the  conversation 
became  general.  This  time  it  was  about 
the  delights  of  a  London  life ;  and  Blue- 
ribbon’s,  who  had  never  been  in  London, 
except  on  a  shopping  expedition  with  her 
uncle  and  aunt,  was  the  eloquent  exponent  of 
all  the  advantages  of  a  residence  in  town. 
“  But  it  must  be  very  fatiguing,”  she  said, 
“  and  after  all,  not  so  respectable  or  so 
useful,  as  to  live  on  one’s  own  land,  and 
among  one’s  own  friends.  Onty  think,”  she 
said  with  the  greatest  earnestness,  “what 
an  attraction  high  life  must  have  when  it 
keeps  a  person  like  Mr.  Willis  of  Barcombe 
Leas  for  years  and  years  away  from  his 
beautiful  place.” 

“  Mr.  Who  ?  ”  exclaimed  Vincent,  growing 
very  red,  while  Uncle  Sam  stopped  short  in 
his  description  of  a  dog-figlit  at  Battersea, 
and  puffed  out  his  cheeks  as  if  he  were  blow¬ 
ing  a  mail-coach  horn. 

“  Mr.  Willis,”  repeated  the  young  lady. 
“  lie  devotes  all  his  time  to  amusement  and 
fine  society.  We  hear  sad  accounts  of  him  : 
how  he  dances  all  night  at  dukes’  parties, 
and  gives  entertainments  like  the  feasts  in 
the  Arabian  Nights,  and  all  the  while  there  is 
left  a  very  fine  estate  altogether  neglected 
and  no  house  built,  and  no  school  supported 
(except  by  a  yearly  subscription,  which  doesn’t 
do  half  so  much  good  as  a  little  personal  su¬ 
perintendence),  and  he  takes  no  interest  in 
the  poor,  nor  the  state  of  the  parish  ;  and 
doesn’t  even  know  there’s  a  new  organ  in  the 
loft.” 

“  He  must  be  a  very  silly  conceited  fool  of 
a  fellow,”  exclaimed  the  good  Mr.  Dalwood, 
“to  neglect  the  pleasantest  and  most  useful 
duties  of  a  country  gentleman’s  life.” 

“  And  where  did  you  get  all  this  informa¬ 
tion  about  him  ?  ”  inquired  Vincent,  in  as 
unconcerned  a  manner  as  he  could  put  on. 
“  I  scarcely  think  his  mode  of  life  deserves  so 
brilliant  a  character.” 

“You  know  him,  then  ?”  said  Blue-ribbons, 
blushing  to  the  tips  of  her  fingers.  “  O,  I’m 
afraid  I’ve  said  too  much  again.  I’m  always 
getting  into  scrapes.” 

Here  a  very  sharp  shrill  v«ice  said,  “  I 
fear  you  are  ;  ”  and,  on  tracing  the  sound 
to  its  original  seat,  it  was  perceived  to  arise 
from  the  starched  lips  of  Miss  Lavinia  Dal¬ 
wood,  whose  whispered  communications  with 
Mr.  Smith  had  continued  all  the  evening. 
The  speech  was  very  short,  but  it  was  very 


effective.  It  produced  a  solemn  silence  in  the 
room,  which  was  broken  by  the  benevolent 
host. 

“  Never  mind  what  Aunt  Lavy  says,  my 
dear  little  niece  ;  you  never  get  into  scrapes 
that  you  can’c  get  out  of.” 


<;  M’ 


That  remains  to  be  seen. 


rejoined  the 
duenna;  “but- 1  don’t  desire  to  bring  our 
family  differences  to  the  notice  of  perfect 
strangers,  whose  very  names  we  are  not  sure 
of,  and  who,  for  anything  we  know  to  the 
contrary, — ”  she  paused  a  moment,  as  if  con¬ 
sidering  wdiat  awful  things  might  be  hidden 
under  their  incognito,  and  Mr.  Smith  broke 
in  (Mr.  Smith  was  surgeon  to  the  A  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  rural  police,  and  was  very  suspi¬ 
cious). 

“  I  have  known  of  members  of  the  swell- 
mob,”  he  said,  “  who  got  into  private  houses 
by  very  ingenious  devices.  I  recollect  one 
instance  of  a  man  calling  at  a  farm  in  the 
next  parish  to  this,  and  pretending  to  be  a 
cousin  of  the  family,  who  had  gone  many 
years  before  to  America.  In  the  middle  of 
the  night  he  emptied  the  plate-chest,  and 
got  hold  of  all  the  money  in  the  drawers, 
and  broke  his  leg  in  getting  out  of  the 
bedroom  window — a  compound  fracture — 
I  set  it  myself — and  he  was  transported 
for  life.” 

Mr.  Dalwood,  the  best-tempered  of  men, 
was  distressed  beyond  measure  at  the  turn 
the  conversation  was  taking.  “  Don’t  be 
offended,”  he  said,  “Mr.  Smith  has  a  most 
ill-judged  collection  of  anecdotes  for  our 
amusement  to-night,  and  as  to  Aunt  Lavy,  1 
don’t  know  what  has  come  to  her.” 

But  Aunt  Lavy  rose  up  in  her  might 
and  opened  the  door.  On  the  landing  was 
seen  a  maid-servant  in  a  state  of  alarm, 
surrounded  by  various  articles  ;  and  as  each 
was  named  %  the  indignant  vestal,  it  was 
thrown  with  a  chuck  into  the  room,  which 
shook  the  floor.  “I’ll  tell  what  has  come 
to  Aunt  Lavy,”  she  said,  “  a  saddle  has  come 
to  her  ”  (enter  saddle,  with  fiat  top  carefully 
chalked)  ;  “"and  a  lump  of  rosin  has  come  to 
her  ”  (enter  rosin)  ;  “  and  a  red  horse-cloth 
with  silver  edging  has  come  to  her  ”  (enter 
horse-cloth)  ;  “and  a  pair  of  satin  slippers 
covered  with  spangles,  has  come  to  her  ” 
(enter  the  slippers)  ;  “  and  a  coil  of  wire,  and 
twelve  yards  of  rope,  and  a  box  of  chalk, 
and  a  salmon-coloured  jacket,  and  a  tin  dagger, 
and  twelve  sconces  for  candles,  and  a  pot  of 
rouge,  and  a  silk  bridle  and  a  riding  whip.?’ 
All  these  were  tumbled  in  with  amazing 
speed  by  the  bewildered  maid,  who  stood  on 
the  landing  gazing  with  surprise  and  terror 
at  the  supposed  equestrians.  “And  now,” 
said  Aunt  Lavinia,  looking  at  the  spoil-en¬ 
cumbered  carpet,  “  what  have  you  to  say  for 
yourselves  ?”  The  whole  party  was  taken  by 
surprise,  Mr.  Vincent  Willis  was  indignant 
at  the  folly  of  his  relative  in  loading  their 
fishing  excursion  with  such  a  ridiculous  set 
of  ornaments,  and  looked  into  the  face  cf 
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Blue-ribbons  to  watch  the  effect  of  the  expo¬ 
sure  upon  her.  Did  she  think  him  a  harle¬ 
quin  jumping  through  the  hoops,  or  the 
Courier  of  Saint  Petersburg  on  two  horses  at 
I  a  time  ? 

Mr.  Smith’s  memory  grew  particularly 
lively.  “  I  once  knew  a  whole  troop  of 
Acrobats,”  he  said,  “arrested  for  robbery 
and  attempted  murder.  They  climbed  up  on 
each  other’s  shoulders  till  they  reached  the 
third  floor,  and  the  apex  of  the  pyramid 
!  jumped  into  a  bedroom  window.  Four  of 
|  them,  which  formed  the  base,  were  transported 
|  for  life  ;  and  the  middle  of  the  building  had 
four  years  of  penal  servitude.” 

Before  Mr.  Dal  wood  had  time  to  do 
more  than  say  he  believed  there  was  some 
mistake,  a  great  noise  was  heard  outside 
the  window  :  a  tramping  of  many  feet,  and 
I:  a  hum  of  voices;  above  which,  however, 

were  heard  the  awful  words,  “  If  you  offer 
anv  resistance,  I  will  shoot  you  through  the 
head.” 

“Their  friends  !  ”  exclaimed  Miss  Lavinia, 
“  O,  we  shall  all  be  murdered  !  ” 

“  Accomplices,”  said  Mr.  Smith :  “  they  will 
I  every  one  of  them  be  hanged.” 

The  cousins  fluttered  like  frightened  pigeons 
into  a  corner,  and  the  two  heroes  of  the 
adventure  were  undecided  whether  to  make 
a  rush  at  Old  Smith  and  kill  him  on  the  spot, 
pitching  Miss  Lavinia  out  of  the  window, 
and  effecting  theit  escape  ;  or  to  await  the 
result  of  the  new  incident,  and  justify  them¬ 
selves  in  the  eyes  of  the  good  old  gentleman 
and  the  charming  girls. 

“  I  will  not  give  up  my  pursuit  of  Blue- 
ribbons  for  all  the  aunts  and  doctors  in  the 
world,”  whispered  Vincent  to  his  uncle. 
“  She  knows  all  about  Barcombe  Leas.” 

The  brother  and  sister  in  the  meantime 
had  been  holding  a  very  animated  though 
inaudible  conversation.  It.  was  evident  that 
the  lady  was  for  proceeding  to  violent  mea¬ 
sures  at  once,  and  that  good  Mr.  Dalwood 
resisted  her  suggestion.  At  last  he  left  the 
room  accompanied  by  his  adviser,  expressly 
charging  Mr.  Smith  with  the  protection  of 
the  young  ladies,  and  declining  to  take  so 
strong  a  step  as  to  send  them  out  of  the 
house,  or  give  them  into  legal  custody.  He 
then  went  to  his  business  room  to  take  ma- 
i  gisterial  cognisance  of  the  disturbance  on  the 
lawn.  A  few  minutes  put  Miss. Lavinia  into 
i  a  state  of  triumphant  exultation,  for  she  dis¬ 
covered  that  all  her  suspicions  were  well- 
founded,  and  the  precautions  she  had  taken 
against  a  burglarious  entrance  into  the  house 
crowned  with  success.  From  the  peculiar  con¬ 
versation  of  Mr.  Blanders  she  had  begun  at  a 
very  early  period  of  their  acquaintance  to  have 
vague  suspicions  that  all  was  not  right,  and 
that  he  would  scarcely  be  engaged  in  a 
Government  office,  of  the  grandeur  of  which 
she  had  a  mysterious  idea,  as  if  it  contained 
whole  families  of  prime  ministers  and  ambas¬ 
sadors.  Her  temper  had  been  put  on  an 


additional  edge  by  certain  unaccountable  pro¬ 
ceedings  on  the  part  of  Blue-ribbons  for  some 
weeks  past.  She  had  gone  every  day  to  the 
post-office,  and  brought  back  missives  which 
she  furtively  (though  not  unperceived  by  the 
lynx  eyes  of  that  embodied  propriety)  slipped 
into  Mary’s  hand.  The  reports  of  the  equi¬ 
page  ot  the  travellers  brought  her  from  the 
Waggoner  excited  her  suspicions  more  and 
more,  and  her  anger  was  doubly  inflamed  by 
the  empty  condition  in  which  she  had  found 
the  desks,  drawers,  and  other  repositories  of 
the  young  ladies,  in  which  she  had  instituted 
a  diligent  search,  in  the  hope  of  discovering 
any  letters  which  might  lead  to  a  clearing  up 
of  the  mystery.  She  had  floated  all  the 
evening  in  a  state  of  disagreeable  doubt 
whether  the  intruders  on  her  brother’s  hos¬ 
pitality  were  her  nieces’  secret  lovers  in  the 
disguise  of  travelling  mountebanks,  or  in 
league  with  a  party  of  thieves  to  break  in 
and  rob  the  house.  To  guard  against  the 
latter  chance,  she  had  stationed  gardeners, 
hedgers,  and  other  labourers  all  over  the 
domain,  and  great  was  now  her  delight  when 
she  saw  two  men  wrapped  in  cloaks,  hustled 
into  her  brother’s  justice  room,  and  now  she 
hurried  back  to  the  drawing-room  to  relate 
her  successful  proceedings. 

Some  rather  odd  and  unexpected  things 
had  happened  in  that  apartment  during  her 
absence.  The  moment  she  had  gone,  Mr. 
Blanders  had  performed  a  sommerset  over 
the  sofa,  and  advanced  on  his  hands  towards 
the  astonished  Mr.  Smith,  and  after  clapping 
his  heels  in  a  defiant  manner  in  that  gentle¬ 
man’s  face,  had  flung  himself  into  a  vertical 
position,  and  announced  the  appalling  fact 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  put  him  to  a 
painful  and  ignominious  death  if  he  either 
stirred  from  his  chair,  or  gave  utterance  to 
the  slightest  sound.  Mr.  Smith  silently 
revolved  in  his  mind  all  the  incidents  in  the 
police  reports  bearing  on  this  question,  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  wiser 
to  be  quiet.  Whereupon,  Mr.  Blanders  per¬ 
formed  a  coach  wheel  across  the  floor,  and  in 
three  evolutions  found  himself  in  his  old 
place  beside  Miss  Mary  Dalwood.  There  were 
reasons  best  known  to  that  young  lady 
which  persuaded  her  that  her  aunt’s  sus¬ 
picions  were  totally  unfounded,  and  the  same 
confidence  extended  to  her  cousin,  with 
regard  to  the  honour  and  respectability  of 
Mr.  Blanders’s  nephew.  In  fact,  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  laughter,  and  a  great  deal  of 
whispering,  and  Mr.  Smith  was  trying  in  vain 
to  catch  a  syllable  or  imagine  the  cause  of  the 
hilarity,  observing  every  now  and  then 
the  immense  fist  of  the  young  athlete  ex¬ 
tended  to  him  in  a  menacing  manner  if  he 
looked  for  a  moment  towards  the  assembled 
group. 

“And  how  do  you  happen  to  know  so 
much  about  Mr.  Willis  and  his  proceedings 
in  London,  I  must  ask  you  again,”  said  Vin¬ 
cent,  after  a  quantity  of  other  talk. 
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“  O,  I  hear  a  great  deal  about  his  way  of 
going  on,  every  day  when  I  am  at  home,”  was 
the  reply. 

“  And  where  is  your  home  ?  ”  he  in¬ 
quired.  “I  hope  it  is  not  entirely  out  of 
the  world.” 

“A  long  way  off,”  said  Blue -ribbons,  “and 
so  far  from  what  you  call  the  world,  that 
you  could  scarcely  find  it  even  if  you 
tried.” 

“  I  should  like  very  much  to  make  the 
attempt,”  he  said  ;  and  here  the  scene  of  the 
morning  recurred  to  him.  “  But  you  spoke,” 
— he  stuttered  a  little — “  you  spoke — some 
letters  you  mentioned — and  asked  if  I  knew 
him.  I  suppose  he  has  no  difficulty  in  find¬ 
ing  his  way,”  he  concluded,  with  a  tone  in 
which  a  little  bitterness  might  have  been 
detected. 

“  Really,  Mr.  Slanders  !  ”  the  young  lady 
began. 

“  My  name  is  not  Blanders,  MissDalwood,” 
he  interrupted  her  pretty  sharply. 

“  My  name  is  not  Dalwood,”  replied  Blue- 
ribbons. 

“  Then,  what  in  heaven  name  is  it1?” 

“  I’m  Katy  Herbert,  of  Barcombe.  My 
father  is  rector  of  the  parish.” 

“  And  I’m  Vincent  Willis,  of  Barcombe 
Leas.” 

While  these  communications  were  having 
their  effect,  Miss  Lavinia  entered  the  room, 
radiant  with  gratified  spite.  She  held  in  her 
hand  a  brown-paper  parcel,  tied  with  a  blue 
ribbon  ;  the  same  in  fact  which  had  made 
such  an  impression  on  Vincent  in  the  morn¬ 
ing. 

“  See  what  one  of  the  robbers  had  concealed 
upon  him,”  she  said  ;  and  was  proceeding  to 
open  it,  but  Mary  stept  forward. 

“  Stop  aunt,”  she  said,  “  that  packet  be¬ 
longs  to  me,  and  I  will  give  it  myself  into  my 
father’s  hands.  I  have  kept  this  matter  con¬ 
cealed  from  him  too  long,  and  I  can’t  let 
Katy,  who  was  only  my  messenger  to  the  post- 
office,  and  helped  me  to  conceal  this  parcel 
from  your  malicious  researches,  suffer  any 
blame  on  my  account.” 

At  this  moment  Mr.  Dalwood  himself 
came  into  the  room.  There  was  a  twinkle  in 
his  eye,  as  if  he  had  transcended  Justice 
Shallow  in  the  administration  of  the  law. 

“  What  have  you  done  with  the  robbers  ?  ” 
inquired  Miss  Lavinia. 

“I’ve  asked  them  to  supper,  sister.  We 
shall  have  a  merry  company — elegant  ex¬ 
tracts  from  the  Newgate  Calendar  ;  for,  as 
you  already  make  out  our  two  visitors 
to  be  no  better  than  they  should  be,  you 
won’t  object  to  a  couple  of  house-breakers 
being  invited  to  make  up  the  set.  But  first 
of  all,”  he  said,  turning  to  Samuel,  “let  me 
ask  you  a  few  questions,  JV^Lr.  Blanders.  You 
know  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Arthur 
Welland,  and  what  do  you  think  of  him?” 

“  I  know  him  very  well,”  replied  Mr. 
Blanders,  “  and  never  could  teach  him  the 


But  he’s  such  a  tremendous 


ie’s  sure  to  get  on.” 


double-shuffle, 
ass, 

“  What  do  you  mean  by  an  ass  1  ”  inquired 
the  father,  with  a  loud  laugh,  as  he  looked  at 
his  daughter’s  angry  frown. 

“  Why,  careful,  steady,  learned,  clever, 
sensible,  industrious.  I’m  certain  an  ass  of 
that  magnitude  will  be  governor  of  the  Bank 
of  England  some  day.  He  has  written  a  book 
about  cotton,  or  cheese,  or  some  other  foreign 
mineral,  and  his  stupid  old  uncle  Jones,  the 
stockbroker,  will  disinherit  him.  But  lie’s 
not  such  a  fool  as  he  seems.  He’s  got  into 
a  correspondence  with  some  silly  girl  in  the 
country, — a  real  old  fogie’s  daughter,  I  be¬ 
lieve, — so  he’ll  come  all  right,  yet.  He’ll 
never  do  for  the  tight-rope,  so  I  advise  him 
to  marry  her  at  once.” 

“  You  can  give  him  the  same  advice  now,” 
said  Mr.  Dalwood,  enjoying  the  confusion  of 
Mary  and  the  laughter  of  the  rest  amazingly, 
“  for  here  he  is,  with  the  stupid  old  stock¬ 
broker  his  uncle.  Come  in  Welland  ;  come 
in  Jones.” 

IV. 

It  was  a  supper  party  of  the  most  amazing 
mirth.  It  came  out  in  the  course  of  it,  that 
Mr.  Jones,  so  far  from  disliking  Arthur 
Welland  for  writing  a  book  about  cotton,  had 
placed  it  in  his  library  some  time  before  he 
knew  who  was  the  author,  and  was  now  the 
proudest  of  men,  as  the  Home  Secretary  had 
written  a  note  that  very  morning  expressing 
the  highest  approbation  of  his  nephew’s 
labours,  and  inquiring  if  the  animals  from 
which  cotton  was  shorn  would  bear  trans¬ 
plantation  to  the  British  Isles.  Mr.  Jones 
farther  explained,  that  on  hearing  that  Arthur 
was  imperatively  required  to  go  down  to 
Rickstone  to  receive  a  certain  packet  placed 
under  a  ceriain  tree,  by  a  certain  young  lady, 
at  the  request  of  a  certain  other  young  lady, 
he  had  determined  to  accompany  him,  and  use 
his  interest  with  his  old  friend  Dalwood  to 
pardon  the  young  people  ;  and  in  spite  of 
being  seized  on  suspicion  of  housebreaking, 
and  being  ferociously  attacked  with  most 
uncomplimentary  epithets  by  Miss  Lavinia 
and  others,  he  declared  when  his  health  was 
drunk  with  all  the  honours,  that  it  was  the 
happiest  hour  of  his  life,  and  he  drank  all 
theirs  in  return. 

It  certainly  was  the  happiest  hour  in  the 
life  of  Mr.  Blanders  ;  for  on  questioning  his 
nephew  whether  he  was  pleased  with  the 
result  of  his  endeavours,  he  received  a  renewal 
of  the  promise  of  a  thousand  pounds. 
Whether  it  was  the  happiest  hour  of  Mr. 
Willis’s  life  remains  to  be  seen  ;  for,  after 
daily  visits  to  Rickstone  for  some  time,  and 
an  animated  correspondence  on  parochial 
affairs  with  Mr.  Herbert,  he  acted  as  guard  to 
Blue-ribbons  on  her  return  to  Devonshire. 
He  has  quitted  his  rooms  in  the  Albany,  and 
is  at  this  moment  busily  superintending  the 
buildintr  of  a  beautiful  house  on  Barcombe 
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Leas,  and  till  it  is  completed,  is  believed,  i 
according  to  the  latest  accounts,  to  have  taken 
up  his  residence  at  the  rectory. 


HIDDEN  CHORDS. 

i  The  present  hour  repeats  upon  its  strings 
Echoes  of  some  vague  dream  we  have  forgot ; 

Dim  voices  whisper  half-remember’d  things, 

And  when  we  pause  to  listen,  answer  not. 

!  Forebodings  come  :  we  know  not  how,  or  whence, 

I  Shadowing  a  nameless  fear  upon  the  soul, 

And  stir  within  our  hearts  a  subtler  sense, 

Than  light  may  read  or  wisdom  may  control. 

j  And  who  can  tell  what  secret  links  of  thought 
Bind  heart  to  heart  ?  Unspoken  things  are  heard, 

As  if  within  our  deepest  selves  was  brought 
The  soul,  perhaps,  of  some  unutter’d  word. 

|  But,  though  a  veil  of  shadow  hangs  between 
That  hidden  life,  and  what  we  see  and  hear, 

Let  us  revere  the  power  of  the  Unseen, 
i  Because  a  world  of  mystery  is  near. 

j - — 

SPANISH  HOTELS. 

I  look  out  of  my  hotel  window,  in  the 
Square  of  the  Magdalen  at  Seville,  and  feel, 
in  the  fiery  heat,  that  I  have  put  my  head  in 
at  a  furnace  door,  so  I  push  it  back  again 
behind  the  dim  striped  blue  and  red  curtain, 
that  I  am  all  day  furling  and  drawing  and 
I  tying  down,  to  try  and  screen  out  my  blind- 
;  ing  enemy,  the  Spanish  sun,  that  seems 
determined  to  reduce  me  to  a  Lot’s  wife- 
heap  of  grey  ash,  just  as  I  have  done  my 
j  last  cigar. 

But  quick  out  and  in  as  my  head  went,  it 
was  long  enough  to  take  a  flying  eye-shot 
down  below  in  the  corner  of  the  square,  at  the 
I  grand  tinselled  lemonade  stand  that,  night 
and  day,  stares  at  the  hotel  door.  Can  I 
believe  my  eyes  ?  why  the  name  of  the  pro- 
i  prietor,  duly  labelled  in  long,  spindly,  rickety 
yellow  letters,  is — no  ?  yes  !  is  Colon — (Co¬ 
lumbus).  Columbus  in  the  city  where  the 
|  tower  still  exists  in  which  his  Indian  gold  was 
j  piled  ;  where  his  sou  sleeps  his  last  sleep.  It 
!  does  one  good  to  see  the  great  name  even  on 
!  |  a  lemonade  stall,  and  I  feel  that  I  am  indeed 
not  in  the  modern  Spain  of  great  words  and 
j  j  little  deeds  ;  but  of  the  old  Spain  of  great 
jj  deeds  and  few  words.  I  feel  as  one  does, 
when  one  sees  a  boy  Shakespeare  playing  at 
marbles  in  Stratford-on-Avon  ;  or  as  when  I 
first  recognised  the  name  of  Quixote  over  a 
butcher’s  shop  in  a  back-street  in  Barcelona. 
On  looking  again,  I  found  the  great  man’s  de- 
:  seendant  decidedly  oily  of  face,  and  dirty  of 
i  haud.  As  to  discovering  a  new  world,  1  do 
not  think  anything  but  my  hat  full  of  shil¬ 
lings  would  have  induced  the  lazy  loafing 
rascal  to  walk  ten  times  up  and  down  the 
gravelled  square,  benched  round  and  treed 
round,  with  its  little  stone  Magdalene  weep-  ! 
ing  all  day  (like  a  water- hour-glass)  into  the 
!  fountain’s  marble  font.  The  stall  of  our  friend ! 
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Columbus  was  a  wooden  erection,  painted  red 
and  green,  and  coarse  yellow,  with  a  pyra¬ 
midal  shelved  stand  of  red  bottles  of  syrups 
and  orgeats  ;  above  them  a  tinselled  daub  of 
the  Virgin.  It  was  pleasant  to  see  the  com¬ 
placent  idleness  with  which  all  day  Columbus 
sat  behind  the  dirty  tablecloth  of  his  stall 
rubbing  his  brass  taps  bright,  or  smear- 
ingly  cleaning  his  glass  tumblers.  Now 
chatting  lazily  in  his  shirt-sleeves  with  a 
thirsty  muleteer,  whose  beasts  are  laden 
with  trailing  panniers  of  white  gesso  for 
building,  or  coolly  sitting  down  with  two 
or  three  of  our  pink-jacketed  waiters  ;  who, 
putting  their  heads  together,  read  the  Gazette, 
and  rail  at  Orgulloso  Albion  (proud  Albion); 
being  rank  Afrancesados,  occasionally  smiling 
and  winking  in  my  direction,  to  indicate  that 
I  am  one  of  the  hated  race  who  so  much 
hindered  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  j 
Spain.  The  donkeys  give  a  battle  snort  | 
or  practise  their  dreadful  octaves  down  ! 
a  distant  street,  as  if  chiding  their  lazy 
driver,  and  away  he  runs,  with  his  short  whip 
stuck  in  his  greasy  sash  that  before  now  has 
bound  up  knife  wounds  and  swabbed  nasty 
stab  holes — away,  in  the  Triano,  or  poor 
quarter,  'where  the  green  shining  jars  and 
cream-coloured  pipkins,  that  Murillo  liked  to 
paint,  are  still  made  in  such  numbers,  that 
the  front  of  the  hovels  near  the  bridge  seems 
a  perfect  Pharaoh’s  brick-kiln.  Now  from  the 
pathway  runs  a  mule-boy,  and  steals  a  hasty 
farthing’s-worth  of  strange  straw-coloured 
drink.  By-and-by  a  soldier  drinks  gravely 
a  red  glassful.  O,  Columbus  !  did  thou  dis¬ 
cover  a  world,  and  yet  left  no  copyright  of  it  | 
to  thy  truckling  and  degenerate  kinsmen  ? 
Columbus  a  water-seller,  Quixote  a  butcher, 
Cervantes  a  tailor,  and  Calderon  keeping  a 
brandy-shop.  How  are  the  mighty  fallen  ! 

But  I  only  sketch  Columbus,  the  water- 
seller,  because  he  is  just  under  my  hotel 
window,  and  I  want  to  describe  my  Seville 
hotel  and  some  other  such  caravanserais,  to 
show  in  what  points  they  differ  from  the 
hotels  of  the  country  I  grumble  at,  but  allow 
no  one  else  to.  Say  I  am  just  here  from 
unknown  seas.  I  came  up  the  Guadalquivir 
(the  Arab  river)  in  the  boat  with  the  grum¬ 
bling  English  engineer  aboard,  the  grimy 
hot  man,  who  came  up,  like  Zamiel,  from  the 
great  subterranean  fires,  and  voluteered  ob¬ 
jections  to  the  whole  navigation  of  the  muddy, 
fiat-sliored,  extraordinary  river.  “  There 
haint  water  enough  to  begin  with,”  said  the 
suffering  man,  wiping  his  streaming  forehead 
with  the  black  oil  rag  he  kept  for  special  j 
points  of  the  machinery  ;  “  take  the  passen¬ 
gers  again,”  said  the  martyr  and  noble  exile, 
“they’d  have  blowed  her  up  long  ago,  if  i'c 
was  not  for  me,”  he  added,  and  then  dived 
below  to  take  a  part  at  all  fours.  Then  there 
was  the  dry,  sour-faced  waiter,  who  astonished 
me  by  suddenly  proclaiming  himself  an 
Englishman  shrugging  and  smirking  con¬ 
temptuously  to  me  at  the  Spaniards  dining 
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in  the  cabin,  and  relieving  his  mind  by  swear¬ 
ing  at  them  in  English,  which  offended  nobody. 
What  wonderful  changes  we  passed  through 
in  that  day’s  progress  trom  the  cold,  steaming 
dank  fog  at  daybreak — that  put  the  English 
engineer  quite  in  spirits  ;  he  hating  your 
blue  sky — to  the  violence  of  a  heat,  that  glared 
at  us  with  desert  intensity  reflected  from 
the  sandbanks  on  the  shore.  On  one  bank- 
side  of  us  stretched  a  forest  of  low,  shelving, 
stone  pines,  green  and  tabular,  under  whose 
red  shadowing  wild  boars  were  said  to 
root  and  grunt;  on  the  other,  a  barren 
plain,  where  the  mirage  sometimes  mocks 
the  eye,  and  where  perennial  fevers  torture 
the  half-naked  herdsman.  And  now  we 
pass  some  boys,  sitting  with  their  naked  legs 
dangling  over  the  low,  chapped,  baked-loo Ic¬ 
ing  earth -banks,  and  hear  them  shout  as  we 
plough  onward  to  Saint  Lucar.  Now  we  see  a 
fellow  driving  horses  round  a  ring  trampling 
out  wheat,  and  sturdy,  savage-looking  men 
throwing  up  wheat  in  broad  shovelfuls  to  the 
winnowing  wind.  Now  the  river  splits  and 
winds,  so  that  the  distant  dim  blue  mountains 
seem  now  this  side  of  us,  now  that.  There  is 
always  some  object  of  interest ;  now  a  group 
of  Wouvermans-looking  horsemen  on  the 
shore  ;  now  a  truant  bull  broken  from  the 
herd  and  swimming  across  the  strong  tidal 
river,  pursued  by  shouting  mulattos  in 
boats.  There  is  great  ringing  of  bells  as  we 
touch  at  Saint  Lucar  and  take  off  a  motley 
band  of  soldiers  with  yellow  dirty  jackets, 
raw  leather  powder  pouches,  and  hempen 
sandals,  just  covering  the  tips  of  their  bruised 
and  naked  toes :  now  a  party  of  peasant 
women,  hearty  and  chattering ;  bright,  in 
yellow  and  scarlet  bodices  and  gold-earrings, 
laden  with  cheap  pictures  of  saints,  their  last 
new  purchases  at  the  town.  Now  hacienda, 
bushed  with  orange-trees,  a  turnpike  tower  or 
two,  old  as  the  Moors,  with  spiked  battle¬ 
ments  :  then  the  Torre  d’Oro  (golden  tower), 
and  we  are  at  Seville.  It  is  nearly  dark. 
We  snort  off  our  steam,  and  a  dense  pha¬ 
lanx  of  black  turban-capped  men  board  us, 
as  we  stretch  great  poles  from  the  ship’s 
side  to  keep  us  in  deep  water.  The  bank  is 
of  crumbling  earth.  We  break  through  porters, 
touters,  and  cabmen,  who  all  but  tear  us  limb 
from  limb,  and  mount  a  grand  barouche,  which 
is  the  Sevillian  form  of  fly.  The  coachman  is 
in  livery,  and  a  brown-faced  tiger  tucks 
us  up,  and  shuts  the  door.  We  tear  across  the 
Rotten  Row  of  Seville,  jammed  full  of  equi¬ 
pages  parading  slowly  between  young  trees 
and  lamps,  down  the  river-side  Alamedas,  or 
Delicias,  and  pass  the  great  cathedral,  where 
high  up,  round  some  saints’  niches,  votive 
lamps  shine.  Tear  down  the  Street  of  Oranges, 
across  the  new  square  where  the  band  plays, 
and  reach  the  Hdtelde  Minerva.  Bare-legged 
sturdy  porters,  j ust  like  the  liammels  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  with  immense  boxes,  slung  by 
ropes  to  poles  passing  across  their  shoulders, 
stagger  past  us,  and  now  an  Audalucian  dandy, 


gay  and  hectoring,  in  his  high  and  derni- 
peaked  war-saddle,  rides  by  on  a  horse 
trapped  with  netted  and  tasselled  housings. 

We  get  to  the  hotel,  with  its  door  ever 
open,  its  curtained  windows,  and  smoking 
loungers.  The  landlord  bows,  rubs  his  hands 
and  reads  the  directions  on  our  trunks,  under 
pretence  of  directing  the  perspiring  porter — 
who  could  carry  Primrose  Hill  on  his  head,  if 
it  only  had  handles  to  it,  and  who  now  swinging 
off'hischarge — worries  the  cord-knots  with  his 
black  teeth, smiles,  and  watches  m  v  purse.  The 
landlord  looks  at  a  black  square  board,  with 
figures  painted  on  it,  and  cries  out,  siete  (seven), 
the  number  of  my  room.  I  give  a  look  at  the 
hall  I  am  in,  and  approve  the  chirruping 
kisses  the  water-drops  keep  giving  each  other, 
in  the  central  fountain,  where  the  nosegays 
lie  ready  for  the  table  d’hote  dinner  to¬ 
morrow.  I  observe  the  great  maps  that  look 
like  venous  dissections  framed,  and  give  in  my 
name  for  the  police  to  the  landlord  ;  wlm 
now  sits  like  Rhadamanthus  at  his  book  at 
the  small-side  table  in  the  hall.  I  look  at 
the  names  of  new  arrivals  written  up  at  the 
hotel  door,  and  at  the  letters  stuck  up 
ready  for  stuck-up  people  who  are  expected. 
Amongst  all  the  Dons  and  Quixotes,  there 
is  sure  to  be  some  stubborn  upstart,  who 
prefers  going  wrong  with  Murray,  to  going 
right  by  asking  a  native.  Some  guides  from 
Gibraltar  are  hanging  about  the  door  ready  to 
plunge  you  into  incredible  dangers  for  the 
small  sum  of  a  dollar  a  day.  I  look  in  at  the 
door  to  the  right,  find  the  windows  shut- 
to,  and  the  windows  of  the  table  d ’note-room 
closed,  to  keep  out  the  torment  of  the  sun.  The 
bare  table — laid  out  with  craggy  melons  under 
wire-covers,  and  water-bottles  perpetually 
in  a  cold  sweat — looks  depressing  in  spite  of 
the  little  napkins  of  Sevillian  papers,  and  a 
spoonful  of  red  Catalonian  wine  left  in  some 
late  visitor’s  tumbler.  I  go  up  the  broad 
marble  stairs  to  reconnoitre  my  bed-room  and 
sitting-room  ;  for,  in  Spain,  you  cannot  get  a 
single  room,  however  humbly  you  travel.  I 
walk  round  the  corridor  that,  from  each  of  its 
four  sides,  looks  down  on  the  nosegay's  and  the 
fountains,  the  maps,  the  smoking  loungers, 
the  cloth-brushes  and  distant  Columbus. 
I  turn  a  huge  key  that  Tubal  Cain  might 
have  fashioned,  and  open  one-half  of  the 
folding-doors  that  lead  into  my  bed-room, 
which  is  floored  with  glazed  tiles,  cool  and 
hard  to  the  feet ;  a  singing  whine,  faint  and 
far,  tell  me  that  there  are  mosquitoes.  I 
tremble  for  the  night,  and  look  to  the  mos¬ 
quito  curtains,  for  fear  of  man’s  smallest 
and  most  dreadful  enemy.  In  doing  so  I 
examine  the  room,  which  is  light  and  trans¬ 
parent  ;  for  the  bed  is  iron  and  painted  green, 
and  has  no  dusty  funereal  vallance  or  dark 
tester.  I  become  aware  of  an  eye  watching 
me  from  the  wall  which  is  papered.  It  follows 
me  about  in  a  scaring  way,  but  as  I  approach 
it  disappears.  I  found  it  to  be  a  round  peep¬ 
hole,  about  as  large  as  the  top  of  a  bodkin, 
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which  leads  to  a  sort  of  waiting-room,  next  to 
mine  ;  for  I  hear  them  laughing  and  wrangling 
with  a  noisy  purposeless  vehemence  pecu¬ 
liarly  Spanish.  As  I  am  not  a  state-prisoner 
or  a  conspirator,  I  carefully  plug  up  this 
spy-place  ;  which  gives  me  the  same  sensa¬ 
tion  that  I  once  felt  on  finding  a  sliding 
panel  in  a  suspicious-country  inn  near  Ulm. 
One  peculiarity  of  Spanish  hotels  is,  that  you 
never  can  be  sure  of  having  a  bell  in  your 
room  ;  or,  if  you  have,  of  its  being  answered 
more  than  once  in  ten  times.  You  may  go  out 
into  the  passage  and  shout  down  the  stairs, 
or  beat  upon  the  wainscot,  still  nobody  cares 
to  come,  or  perhaps  ever  hears  you.  In  fact, 
the  Spanish  hotel  is  not  at  all,  and  never  was, 
what  we  call  an  hotel.  It,  in  one  way,  re¬ 
sembles  the  Italian  furnished  lodging,  or  the 
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Turkish  caravanserai.  The  rooms  are  good  ; 
but  you  must  attend  on  yourself,  makeyour  bed, 
feed  your  horse,  and  procure  your  o  wn  food.  If 
you  want  to  dine,  you  must  come  to  the  table 
d’hote  at  half-past  five,  when  neighbours  and 
regular  visitors  come  there  as  to  an  eating- 
house.  They  charge  you  by  the  day,  not  by  the 
meal.  The  charge  is  moderate,  but  does  not 
include  wine,  except  you  drink  from  the 
common  decanters  of  the  landlord’s  chasse 
cousin  (chase-cousin),  as  the  French  wittily 
call  the  wine  they  keep  to  drive  away  obtru¬ 
sive  poor  relations. 

But  let  me  sketch  another  hotel  of  a  differ¬ 
ent  type.  I  am  just  landed  on  the  quay  at 
Cadiz,  and  am  going  to  Blanco’s  hotel,  which 
faces  the  sea,  and  looks  down  on  the  fag-end 
of  the  Alameda  and  those  eternal  fishers  for 
mullet,  who  balance  themselves  like  young 
crows  on  an  elm-branch,  on  that  sea-wail. 
I  hire  a  porter,  who  carries  a  jereed 
stick,  and  carries  grapes,  matches,  cigarettes, 
and  a  dirty  wisp  of  a  red  handkerchief  in 
the  black  cup-like  rim  of  his  montero,  and 
push  off  to  the  custom-house.  We  drive 
past  beggars  who  are  smoking  cigarettes 
for  luncheon,  and  trains  of  mules,  their 
head-stalls  strung  with  bells  like  rows  of 
foxglove  flowers;  watch  the  ginger-coloured 
dust  spirt  from  some  stone-cutters’  saw, 
and  at  last  reach  the  long  covered-in  stalls 
of  the  fish-market,  where  eels  twist  and  twine 
with  a  humility  deprecatory  of  the  stew-pan 
hissing  for  its  savoury  victims  ;  where  red 
mullets  with  their  flushes  of  scarlet  and  pearl 
seem  in  a  conscious  blush  at  their  own  ex¬ 
quisite  flavour;  or,  as  a  strolling  epicure  poet 
near  me  mutters  to  a  cassocked  priest  who 
rolls  his  eyes  and  whets  his  lips  prophetic  of 
the  feast,  “as  if  they  were  trying  to  turn  them¬ 
selves  into  cactus  flowers.”  There  too  are 
piles  of  a  sort  of  smelt ;  for,  Cadiz  is  the  fish 
paradise  of  the  epicure,  and  even  in  the 
Romans’  time  was  the  great  emporium  of 
salt  fish  for  the  far-reaching,  many-palaced 
city.  These  look  like  whist  counters  wrought 
in  silver.  All  shades  of  brightening  pearl, 
sea  agate,  and  cornelian  are  there  on  those 
stalls ;  leaning  against  which,  the  fishermen, 


with  tueked-up  sleeves,  smoke  and  clatter,  and 
do  battle  with  far-sounding  cursing  shrieks, 
over  difficult  labyrinths  of  bargains.  I  feast 
my  eyes  on  a  sea  monster,  perhaps  a  sturgeon ; 
for  I  could  not  recognise  it  by  the  Spanish 
name,  Gomenache  ;  which  measured  four  or 
five  feet  long,  and  lay  like  a  young  shark 
upon  the  wet  stone  slab  of  the  proud  captor’s 
stall.  We  pass  some  defiant  turbulent  water- 
sellers,  with  their  jars  balanced  on  a  leather 
tray,  fastened  to  the  left  shoulder,  with  their 
money  boxes  and  cases  for  tumblers  fastened 
in  front  of  their  aprons.  We  stroll  past  some 
brown  masons,  working  with  handkerchiefs 
trailed  over  the  back  of  their  head  to  keep 
the  scalding  heat  off  the  nape  and  spine ; 
where  the  sunbeam  daggers  are  apt  to  pierce. 
Trains  of  mules,  laden  with  the  white  sand 
or  gesso,  used  for  building,  pass  us  tinkling, 
tinkling.  We  look  into  door- ways,  and  see 
beggar  men  asleep,  with  the  wet  flattened 
stumps  of  cigarettes  between  their  teeth,  and 
the  green  and  dull  red  parings  of  prickly 
pears  all  around  them,  in  their  hermit  shady 
nooks.  This  is  their  siesta,  after  their  meal 
on  the  wild  fruit.  Thank  God,  there  is  no 
better  sort  of  sleep  for  the  rich  man.  In 
sleep  as  in  death  we  are  all  equal. 

Now  we  turn  off  sea- ward  to  the  right, 
down  a  sort  of  court,  and  come  to  a  porticoed 
barn  they  call  the  Custom  House.  We 
English  passengers — the  florid  redundantly 
good-natured  Yankee-Irish  wine  merchant, 
the  bagman  all  whiskers,  with  the  red  suffer¬ 
ing  face,  the  man  who  swears  by  Murray, 
and  compares  every  place  to  Constantinople, 
where  he  has  never  been,  and  who  dresses  in 
a  gamekeepery  sort  of  way,  which  he  thinks 
marks  the  veteran  traveller  —  we  are  all 
there,  grumbling,  puffing,  swearing,  chafing, 
seeking  comfort  in  cigars,  and  in  preparing 
ostentatiously  our  bunches  of  keys.  A  little 
army  of  Atlas  porters,  with  red  rope  sashes 
round  their  waists,  follow  us,  and  condole 
and  encourage  us  with  timid  looks  of  de¬ 
fiance  cast  towards  the  entrance-gate.  Casas 
de  Espana  !  Nothing  is  ready.  The  officer  is 
not  come;  he  may  be  five  minutes,  or  an 
hour  ;  he  is  a  government  officer  not  to  be 
hurried  ;  lie  is  cheapening  red  mullet,  or  at 
mass,  or  out  riding,  or  at  his  chocolate. 
Quien  sabe  !  Dios  sabe  !  Who  knows  ?  In 
Spain,  the  only  thing  ever  ready  is  un¬ 
readiness.  Storm  a  Spanish  fort  at  a  dash, 
says  Ford,  and  you  will  find  the  guns 
unloaded,  and  the  gunners  at  their  siesta. 
Over  the  door  of  the  custom-house  room  is  a 
scaffold,  on  which  a  negro  mason  stands 
plastering  in  a  lazy,  lotos-eating  way,  that, 
after  the  chronic  fever  of  London  workers,  is 
calming  and  grateful  to  see.  In  England,  by 
mutual  fretting,  we  chafe  each  other  into 
feverish  action  ;  every  day,  with  us,  seems 
the  last  day  :  only  faded,  worn-out  traditions 
talk  of  yesterday :  we  live  in  to-day.  But 
in  Spain  men  grow  lazy  by  sympathetic  idle¬ 
ness  :  they  live  in  the  morrow.  To-morrow 
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is  their  God.  They  never  do  to-day  what 
they  can  leave  till  to-morrow.  So  worked 
this  mason,  till,  trying  to  make  room  for  the 
porters  to  pass,  he  let  the  plank  he  worked 
on  fall,  and  all  but  killed  a  covey  of  us  ;  who, 

!  however,  with  a  little  benediction  of  white¬ 
wash,  escaped. 

At  last,  down  the  hot  white  lane,  slowly 
strolls  the  officer,  swinging  his  keys  upon  his 
;  brown  forefinger.  He  greets  us  with  a 
stolid  official  look,  and  goes  slowly  to  work. 
He  cannot  understand  hurry,  and  goes  no 
quicker,  though  a  dozen  portmanteaus,  red 
and  green-badged,  are  opened  round  him,  as 
if  the  owners  were  showing  him  samples. 
Some  mariners  kneel  down,  and  slip  their 
hands  between  shirts  and  under-coats,  smile, 

I  nod  their  heads,  and  say,  “  Bueno — basta  !  ” 
and  hand  you  your  keys  ;  but,  if  you  have  a 
!  pomatum-pot  that  will  not  open,  or  a  tooth- 
powder-box  that  is  screwed  tight,  woe  betide 
you. 

All  right !  We  are  good  !  And  so  off  we 
go,  following  the  moving  carpet-bag  moun¬ 
tains  to  Blanco’s.  We  find  it  at  the  corner  of 
the  Alameda,  facing  the  Hog  Backs,  rocks 
that  the  surf  buffets,  and  punishes,  and 
frothily  raves  about.  It  is  a  queer  old 
J  building,  with  cumbrous  green  balconies  and 
glass-door-windows  ;  the  lower  "windows 
grated  like  a  prison  ;  the  main  entrance  large 
as  that  of  a  coach-house,  and  opening  to  a 
I  white-washed  court  with  a  banana  tree  in 
a  tub  to  cast  abroad  and  project  its  green 
arches.  I  find  my  room  one  of  a  set  of  five, 
situated  far  away,  notupthegreat  ceutralstair- 
case,  but  in  a  sort  of  distant  wing,  got  to 
through  passages  and  up  dark  steps,  all  look¬ 
ing  down  on  the  great  upstart  banana  that 
thrusts  its  plumes  almost  to  the  roof.  As  I  go 
up,  I  pass  a  sort  of  stalled  lumber-room  full 
of  dry  white  maize  husks,  and  I  think,  with  a 
nervous  twinge,  especially  as  it  is  close  to 
my  bed-room  door,  of  a  careless  Dolores 
dropping  a  spark  into  this  gunpowder  maga¬ 
zine.  Everywhere  about  on  the  white¬ 
washed  walls  is  a  black,  tangled  rigging  of 
loose  bell-wires,  going  and  coming  no  one 
knows  where,  for  no  room,  after  all,  seems  to 
have  a  bell ;  nor  is  there  one  at  the  entrance. 
I  pass,  too,  a  red-curtained  room,  where  the 
hotel  laundress  and  some  girls  are  laughing, 
sewing,  and  nursing  brown  babies,  as  yet 
innocent  of  garlic  or  cigars,  guitar-playing 
or  stabbing.  My  five  rooms  are  some  of 
them  without  windows,  and  resemble  con¬ 
demned  cells.  The  floors  are  matted,  and  the 
doors  shut  only  by  bolting.  They  are  of  the 
age  of  Wamba,  and  are  plated  with  iron,  as 
if  a  sort  of  siege  of  Saragossa  or  war  to  the 
knife  had  gone  on  at  some  time  or  other 
there  during  the  old  times.  My  door,  too,  has 
a  nun’s  gridiron  wicket,  through  which  I 
shout  for  my  boots  or  water  for  shaving; 
and,  when  I  thus  call  steadily  for  twenty 
minutes,  up  comes  a  little  dirty  Jew  man,  in 
a  white  waistcoat  and  nauseous  shirt — who 


has  generally  not  heard  me,  but  looked  in  by 
chance  to  tell  me  about  the  boats  to  Mar¬ 
seilles.  He  talks  that  peculiar  negro- English 
common  to  Spaniards,  as  thus  :  “  Good  morn¬ 
ing,  sar  !  You  want  change  for  three 
Isabels?  I  bring  you  change,  sar.  You  want 
Amontillado  ?  I  no  got  Amontillado  ;  but 
wait,  wait,  I  get  you  very  good  wine  from 
Xeres.  How  you  like  Cadiz,  sar  ?  How 
you  like  beautiful  bay  ?  O,  bay  vary  beauti¬ 
ful,  sar  !  An  English  lord  marquis  say  to  me, 

‘I  have  seen  all  the  bays  as  ever  will  be  ;  but 
I  never  shall  or  will  see  a  bay  like  your 
beautiful  bay,  Blanco.’  ” 

When  I  go  down  to  dinner,  and  find  my 
way  to  the  table  d’hote  room,  like  Ulysses, 
after  many  wanderings,  looking  down,  as  I 
pass,  at  the  hall,  at  a  pretty  Creole¬ 
looking  girl  playing  at  red-pipped  cards 
with  an  infant  Blanco,  who  keeps  sweeping 
them  all  into  his  pinbefore,  and  roaring  again 
with  hysteric  joy  as  Maraquita  or  Catarina 
pounces  him  up  and  smothers  him  with 
laughing  kisses.  I  enter  the  doorless  room,  j 
which  opens  on  an  inner  well-court,  and  find 
the  company  assembled  in  a  long  blank-looking 
hall  leading  to  the  kitchen  ;  which  hisses  at 
us  as  if  we  were  acting  an  unsuccessful 
comedy. 

The  walls  are  hung  with  bright  coloured  j 
hard  pictures  of  still  life ;  melons  like  green  ' 
washing- basins,  mashy  figs,  metallic-looking 
fish,  and  stewpans  shining  like  coppery  mir¬ 
rors.  The  Blanco  servants  are  dining  behind 
a  screen  at  the  lower  end  of  the  hall,  and 
Blanco — who  is  like  Scott’s  Black  Dwarf — 
waits  on  us,  rubbing  his  dirty  hands  and  en¬ 
tering  freely  into  conversation  about  bull¬ 
fights,  money-changing,  trains,  and  steam¬ 
boats.  Opposite  to  me,  on  rush-bottomed 
chairs,  sit  a  veteran  looking  Spaniard  and  a 
lady,  who  keeps  performing  dentistic  re¬ 
searches  with  a  tootli-pick.  A  new  arrival  from 
Gibraltar  hot  and  uneasy,  and  with  a  dread¬ 
ful  consciousness  of  being  a  parvenu  at  a 
board  where  the  oldest  of  us  is  only  of  two 
days’  standing,  fires  snap-shot  questions  at 
me  as  to  whether  the  wine  is  good,  and  if 
Blanco’s  can  be  called  a  first-rate  hotel,  and 
is  frequented  by  the  tip-tops  :  he  gradually 
warms  to  narration  of  his  sufferings  in  the 
Bay  of  Biscay,  garrison  news  of  Gib,  and 
details  of  ministerial  difficulties.  He  is  going 
on  to  inuendoes  against  the  tooth-pick  lady, 
but  is  stopped  by  a  cynical  glance  of  our 
chairman,  Mr.  Malmesbury,  the  English 
merchant,  who  will  not  condescend  to  talk 
to  anyone  but  the  two  Spaniards,  and  watches 
us  with  an  iusolent  looking  stare  and  a  sullen 
reserve  that  rather  heats  my  blood.  It  is 
astonishing  howT  soon  an  Englishman  gets 
Spanishised.  I  saw  too  many  instances  of 
how  soon  that  subtle,  demoralising  climate 
saps  the  English  pluck  and  energy,  and  re¬ 
duces  a  man  to  the  languid,  lounging,  smok¬ 
ing,  idle,  procrastinating  Spaniard ;  whose 
energy  is  fitful,  Eastern,  and  passionate, 
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whose  life  is  a  sleeping  dream,  andean  hardly 
be  called  a  life  at  all  :  the  real  workers  of 
Spain  now  being  all  smugglers,  thieves,  fisher¬ 
men,  sailors,  and  muleteers.  Soup,  slices  of 
veal,  shreds  of  endive,  a  scramble  a  little 
hasty  and  selfish  at  the  dried  fruit,  and 
ratafias,  and  we,  one  by  one,  push  back  our 
chairs  and  rise.  There  is  no  bowing  as  in 
polite  France,  or  rather  it  is  here  exceptional, 
and  not  the  rule.  France  is  vain,  and  therefore 
polite  :  Spain,  like  England,  rude,  because  it  is 
proud.  The  proud  man  wants  only  to  win  his 
own  approbation,  therefore  snubs  the  indif¬ 
ferent  world.  The  vain  man,  living  on  other’s 
smiles  and  approbation,  pines  without  the 
bov/s  that  he  buys  by  bows.  A  sullen  Yaya 
con  Dios  is  the  general  salutation  vou  receive 
in  Spain,  and  that  is  said  as  if  it  were  a  curse 
thrown  at  you,  or  an  alms  given.  There  can 
be  no  politeness  without  a  sense  of  equality. 
The  proud  man  hates  equals,  and  looks  on 
them  only  as  rivals.  Therefore  the  English¬ 
man,  if  he  is  polite,  is  so  on  the  pure  tradi¬ 
tional  habit,  or  from  feeling  that  he  can  j 
assert  his  superiority  by  it.  If  you  are  i 
higher  than  he  is  in  rank,  he  is  polite  to  show 
you  that  he  is  your  equal.  There  is  very 
little  taking  off  of  hats  in  Spanish  streets 
but  to  ladies,  or  the  little  shrivelled-up 
grandees. 

At  the  Spanish  hotel  there  is  generally  a 
touting  commissionaire,  a  dry,  sly,  brown, 
small  man,  who  goes  errands,  inquires  about 
steam-boats,  and  shows  you  the  way  to  in¬ 
tricate  churches.  He  goes  to  the  post  for 
your  letters,  brings  your  boatman  to  reason, 
and  helps  the  porters  and  flymen  to  fleece 
you.  He  leads  you  at  night — past  the  flaming- 
lights  in  the  frying-fish  shops  and  past  the 
stall  of  the  cobbler,  who  works  by  the  flame 
of  a  real  Roman  lamp — to  the  theatre,  or  to 
the  special  cafe  you  wish  to  visit  for  the  sake 
of  its  burgess,  military,  or  ecclesiastical 
character.  He  waves  his  hand  to  you  at 
parting,  and  gravely  bows  towards  your 
receding  boat.  Let  him  cheat  you,  and  lie  is 
as  faithful  a  rascal  as  the  world  produces,  i 
and  will  let  no  other  rogue  approach  your 
presence. 

That  was  my  Cadiz  hotel  and  hotel  staff ; 
my  Sevillian  one  I  have  already  sketched ;  my 
Madrid  experiences  are  not  to  be  now 
written  ;  but  my  Malaga  hotel  was  of  a  far 
different  kind.  There,  I  had  a  great  modern 
corner- house,  large  as  a  barracks,  opening  to 
the  parade,  with  blue  glimpses  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  down  side  streets,  and  a  perpetual 
procession  of  picturesque  figures  along  the 
public  walks.  You  entered  a  great  green 
and  gilt  gate,  and  found  a  hall  surrounded 
b  v  offices.  Here  was  the  boots’ den  :  there 
the  waiters’  assembly-room  :  and,  on  this  side, 
the  counting-house,  which  gave  the  place  a 
judicial  look.  You  ascended  flights  of  stairs, 
winding  round  the  centre  hall,  where  the 
bath-rooms,  lined  with  blue  porcelain-tiles, 
were ;  half-way  up,  was  the  visitors’  books  ; 


where  you  looked  to  find  the  names  of  the 
odd  people  who  had  excited  your  curiosity 
at  a  dinner  the  day  before,  and  stared  at 
your  great  discoveries. 

But  the  hotel  at  Algeziras  was  a  place  of 
much  greater  character,  because  it  had  more 
of  the  dawdling,  slovenly  Spanish  in  and 
about  it,  and  sailor-boys  were  alwa}Ts  playing 
dominoes  in  the  door-way.  AH  day,  opposite 
my  window  on  the  swelling  beach,  a  man  was 
fishing  with  nothing  on  but  a  broad-brimmed 
hat,  and  up  to  his  waist  in  the  waves  that 
broke  round  him  as  round  a  lighthouse.  All 
day  there,  the  boys  dabbled  about,  pulling 
at  the  wet  ropes  fringed  with  weeds ;  or 
half-stripped  porters  kept  wading  in  for  the 
sacks  of  millet  that  the  zebec  had  brought 
from  Barbary.  A  Frenchman,  of  the  classic 
name  of  Rousseau,  kept  the  inn,  which  he 
calls  a  Casa  de  Pupillos,  or  lodging-house. 

There  I  sat,  in  a  room  hung  round  with 
French  prints,  watching  in  the  dusk,  the 
beautiful  sight  of  the  luminous  surf  breaking 
in  a  line  of  harmless  and  fitful  fire  along 
the  mile  of  shore  ;  while  away  across  the 
bay  Gibraltar  lifted  up  its  dark  mountain¬ 
ous  back,  and  answered  the  lights  in  our 
windows  by  a  string  of  signal-lamps.  I 
liked  to  see  the  periodical  scowl  as  the  even¬ 
ing-gun  shouted  out  across  to  us,  “  Take  care !  ” 
“  Beware  !  ”  and  then  was  silent.  This  hotel 
was  a  ram-shackle  place,  chiefly  remarkable 
for  the  claret  Rousseau  smuggled  over  from 
Bourdeaux,  sending  for  it  bottle  by  bottle 
from  Gibraltar. 

The  entrance  to  this  auberge  was  a  dark 
passage,  the  play-ground  of  fishing-boys.  A 
palisaded  door  and  a  stumbling  staircase 
led  to  the  dark  dining-room  that  looked 
on  the  sea,  and  to  whose  balcony  rose,  day 
and  night,  a  buzz  of  gossiping  custom¬ 
house  officers,  boatmen,  and  citizens. 

Some  of  these  were  men  who  would  be  seized 
by  the  Rif  pirates,  and  kept  to  draw  the  plough, 
like  draught  oxen.  The  Moors  here,  that 
over  in  Gibraltar  were  respectable,  thriving 
merchants,  potent  on  Change,  they  regarded 
as  red-handed  murderers, the  sworn  enemies  of 
Christianity  and  Spain  ;  robbers  and  heathen, 
whose  shaven  heads,  if  they  could  seize  them 
on  the  high  seas,  they  would  lop  off  on  the 
boat’s  side  ;  and  though  far  be  it  from  me  to 
revile  men  potent  on  ’Change  and  with  an 
account  at  their  bankers’,  I  do  not  think  they 
were  far  wrong,  barefooted,  ignorant  sailors 
though  they  were. 

My  dining-room,  with  its  sitting-room 
opening  out  of  it,  was  far  away  from  my 
bed-room  :  that  was  up  another  dark,  stum¬ 
bling  staircase,  all  alone,  and  it  led  into  a 
deserted  sitting-room,  hot  and  stuffy,  with  a 
window  that  did  not  open.  Once  in  this 
bedroom,  I  was  perfectly  helpless.  If  I  had 
fired  off  a  pistol,  it  would  not  have  been 
heard.  There  was  no  bell,  and  there  I  sat 
sighing  for  my  boots,  or  longing  and  pining 
for  my  abstracted  trousers. 
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The  mosquitoes  here  were  dreadful ;  per¬ 
petually  raising  their  little  cavalry  trum¬ 
pets,  sounding  the  charge  on  me,  and  leav¬ 
ing  me  in  the  morning  red,  sore,  itching, 
and  swollen.  I  tried  all  sorts  of  ingenuities  : 
I  made  a  strait-waistcoat  of  my  nightgown, 
and  got  Rousseau  to  come  and  button  the 
sleeves  over  my  hands  the  last  thing.  I 
made  a  Desdemona  of  myself,  by  covering 
my  face  with  a  blood-red  silk  handker¬ 
chief,  which  I  really  believe  only  attracted 
them,  like  so  much  raw  meat.  I  fondly 
imagined  that  by  keeping  the  candle  alight 
in  the  stuffy  inner  room,  I  should  drive 
the  little  wretches  who  dunned  me  for  mv 
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blood,  away  from  me,  to  a  fiery  trap,  and 
their  own  destruction.  Not  I :  they  knew 
that  trick,  and  every  other.  They  were 
not  going  to  leave  a  savoury  man  for  an 
unsavoury  candle.  They  kept  singing  wake- 
1  dirges  round  my  mosquito-curtains ;  and  woe 
to  me  if  in  the  hot  struggles  and  turnings 
of  the  night,  I  thrust  a  naked  foot  through 
'  the  white  dusty- smelling  net  curtains  into 
1  the  cool  sea-air  that  careered  through  the 
J  room.  They  fastened  on  it  in  a  clump, 
and  set  to  digging,  like  so  many  Californian 
prospectors.  In  the  morning,  I  found  it 
covered  with  red  pustules,  as  if  I  had  put  my 
foot  into  a  solid  spotted  fever  that  some 
;  previous  traveller  had  left  till  called  for. 

Another  horror  of  mine  was  the  cock- 
ji  roaches,  that  haunt  every  Spanish  inn.  I  had 
i!  seen  them  depicted  by  a  morbid  Spanish 
painter  in  a  convent  that  Murillo  lias  adorned 
in  Seville,  running  about  with  hideous  vivacity 
over  the  skeleton  of  a  bishop  decorated  with 
a  jewelled  mitre  and  robes  of  cloth-of-gold 
tissue.  I  remembered  their  prawn-like  feelers, 
their  brown,  shining,  shard ed  bodies,  their 
countless  legs,  their  shrimpy,  loose,  black 
balls  of  eyes,  that  protruded  with  a  sort  of 
reptile  malice. 

For  three  nights  after  they  ran  about  in  my 
dreams,  I  fancied  myself  devoting  a  long 
and  useful  life  to  scrunching  them.  A  day  or 
two  of  impunity  made  me  regard  them  as  ex¬ 
tinct  animals,  as  gone  with  the  dragon-goose 
and  the  elephaut-toad  of  Mr.  Waterhouse 
Hawkins  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  One  night, 
alack,  I  entered  hurriedly  a  lumber-room,  j 
where  my  boxes  were  condemned  to  soli- ; 
tary  confinement.  As  I  entered  the  place, ! 
before  the  candle-flame  had  quite  righted 
itself,  I  had  a  general  impression  of  a 
i  scurry  and  dispersion  of  a  cock- roach  par¬ 
liament.  Some  (inch  and  half  long)  slipped! 
between  the  boards  ;  others,  behind  ragged 
flaps  of  the  loathsome,  diseased-looking, 
colourless  paper,  that  was  pealing  in  a  dirt 
leprosy  off’  the  walls  ;  others,  inquiring,  | 
yet  timid,  scuttled  down  chinks,  then  turned, 
like  lightning,  and  watched  me,  with  their 
filthy,  pointed,  prawn  heads,  with  a  sagacity  I 
quite  devilish.  The  quickness,  size,  eager¬ 
ness,  and  sense  of  these  vermin,  sent  •  me 
into  horrid  charnel-house  dreams,  and  that 


hideous  picture  seemed  to  fresco  itself  on 
the  vile  walls. 

The  man  who  goes  to  Spain  with  cos¬ 
metics,  powders,  brushes,  collar-boxes,  and 
such  dandy  paraphernalia,  will  be  rather 
astonished  at  the  dirt  and  negligence  of 
Spanish  inns  ;  where  there  is  plenty  to  eat, 
if  you  bring  it  with  you,  and  very  good  beds, 
if  you  like  the  plain  ground.  Waiters  with 
black  dresscoats,  white  waistcoats, and  clerical 
ties,  you  will  not  find.  Spanish  waiters  are 
spare,  brown  men,  in  linen-jackets,  not 
anxious  to  exert  themselves,  and  not  caring 
for  your  personal  admiration,  because  they 
are  made  regular  items  in  the  bills.  The 
landlord  is  not  a  pleasant,  smirking,  port-wine 
coloured  man,  with  a  bow-window  stomach 
thrown  out  in  front  ;  but  a  stiff  Don,  who 
thinks  he  obliges  you  by  taking  you  in  at  all. 

There  are  no  brisk,  neat-handed  chamber¬ 
maids,  but  only  an  old  duenna,  who  comes 
for  your  washing  things,  calls  herself  the 
“  lavandera,”  just  as  you  find  the  word  in  old 
romances,  and  pretends  to  sweep  the  tiled 
floor  of  your  bed-room  with  a  long  skirmish¬ 
ing  broom  made  of  slips  of  cane,  and  that 
does  not  require  stooping  to. 

The  Cafe  is  not  like  the  cosy  saw-dusted 
London  tavern,  with  the  snug  tire  and 
talkative  kettle,  and  the  perpetual  cries  of 
“Edward,  pay  one — chop  and  chop  to  follow 
— two  sausages  well  done but  a  quiet  place, 
with  a  few  groups  of  smoking  men  sipping 
coffee,  and  lighting  cheroots  at  curious  little 
chafing-dishes  with  shaving-pot  handles  filled 
with  white  ashes,  that  kindle  as  you  breathe 
and  blow  to  a  living  scarlet  that  would  make 
a  chilly  salamander  clap  his  hands. 


RUSTIC  TOWNSMEN. 

The  City  of  London,  after  dark,  is  a  dead 
city.  It  dies  every  evening  at  seven  o’clock, 
and  comes  to  life  again  at  seven  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  It  goes  out  like  a  taper  at  the  first  puff 
of  the  night  wind,  and  is  lighted  again  by  the 
morning  sun.  I  say  the  City,  and  mean  only 
the  City  lawfully  so  called,  which  is  contained 
in  the  midst  of  the  metropolis.  Its  soul  is  made 
up  of  the  souls  that  live  and  work  in  it.  This 
soul  is  carried  out  of  its  substance,  piece¬ 
meal,  every  evening  in  long,  lumbering  trains, 
and  is  brought  back  bit  by  bit  in  the  same 
trains  on  the  next  morning.  In  plain  words, 
nobody  sleeps  in  the  City.  In  the  day  it  is  a 
place  of  business,  without  an  equal  in  the 
universe  ;  at  night,  except  by  a  few  house¬ 
keepers  and  apprentices,  it  is  almost  utterly 
forsaken  ;  and,  on  Sundays,  it  is  a  void  place 
in  which  lonely  policemen  saunter  up  and 
down  the  shady  groves  of  brick,  where  also 
faithful  pastors  pipe  to  half  a  dozen  sheep 
in  sheepfolds  built  magnificently  for  import¬ 
ant  flocks,  and  are  left  idle  in  the  midst 
of  pasturages  planned  to  satisfy  a  mighty 
herd. 

By  the  omnibuses  labourers  among  the 
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bricks,  both  rich  and  poor  are  scattered  every 
evening  about,  the  more  immediate  suburbs 
of  the  town,  where  there  is  free  sunshine,  and 
perhaps  a  bit  of  garden,  with  green  fields  or 
a  green  park  near  enough  to  be  reached  by 
the  children  of  the  household.  Let  the  rail¬ 
ways  now  extend  and  perfect  the  work  that 
the  omnibuses  have  begun.  The  main  work 
of  London  omnibuses  is  performed  in  a  circle 
about  ten  miles  broad,  having  the  Bank  for 
its  ceutre.  Five  miles  from  the  Bank,  roughly 
speaking,  is  about  the  length  of  an  omni¬ 
bus  s  tether.  Within  the  circle  thus  defined 
these  vehicles  establish  a  daily  flux  and  re¬ 
flux  of  the  social  tide  between  domestic  life 
at  the  circumference  and  labour  at  the  centre. 
But  the  population  is  great  and  the  limit  so 
defined  is  narrow.  Suburbs  become,  there¬ 
fore,  more  crowded  and  costly  than  they  used 
to  be,  and  the  old  country  rents  of  houses  in 
them  have  entirely  vanished.  The  poorer 
town  labourers  can  ill  afford  to  lodge  their 
families  in  any  pleasant  place  outside  the 
narrow  hive  in  which  they  toil.  Let  the 
railways  understand,  therefore,  the  social 
duty  which  they  now  have  to  perform. 

Years  ago  some  public  writer,  boldly  fore¬ 
casting,  compared  the  charges  upon  railways 
for  passenger  traffic  with  the  charge  for 
goods  traffic,  and  declared  his  belief  that  a 
day  might  come  when  it  would  be  found 
worth  while  to  carry  living  parcels,  able  to 
pack  and  unpack  themselves  and  to  look 
after  themselves,  for  one  tenth  of  the  present 
cost.  He  looked  forward  to  something  like 
a  shilling  fare  for  sixty  miles  and  to  the 
eventual  scattering  of  the  homes  of  nearly 
the  whole  population  over  the  broad  face  of 
England  :  this  being  his  solution  of  the  pro¬ 
blem  raised  by  the  undue  growth  of  towns. 
Towns,  he  thought,  will  become  what  market 
places  used  to  be  ; — places  to  which  men  resort 
to  do  their  business  with  each  other,  and  to 
which  crowds  go  for  the  amusement  that  is 
offered.  If  there  be  any  truth  in  such  a 
speculation  (and  absurd  as  it  may  seem  in 
January  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-nine,  I 
for  one  think  that  our  children  who  live — as 
I  would  they  all  might — to  see  January 
nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  will  see  things 
that  we  should  now  account  it  even  more 
ridiculous  to  talk  about)  the  present  railway 
system,  giant  as  it  seems,  is  only  in  its  in¬ 
fancy.  Besides,  is  it  not  a  sick  infant?  It 
pines  as  we  see  many  of  our  children  pine, 
partly  perhaps  because  it  inherits  sickness 
from  its  more  immediate  parentage,  partly  no 
doubt  through  bad  management,  for  want  of 
enough  to  eat,  and  for  want  of  healthy  exercise. 
I  own  myself  perfectly  incompetent  to  bring 
up  a  railway,  or  to  show  others  how  a  rail¬ 
way  ought  to  be  brought  up.  But  that  there 
has  been  short-sighted  and  unsuccessful 
management  is  obvious.  That  whatever  is 
to  be  made  of  the  railway  system  is  to  be 
made  rather  by  suffering  its  slow  and  free 
growth,  under  wholesome  influences,  than  by 
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any  effort  suddenly  to  cut  the  oak  out  of  the 
acorn,  is  probable.  It  is  probable,  too,  that 
the  next  stage  of  its  growth  is  to  be  the  one 
for  which  I  am  now  hoping. 

The  omnibus  system,  in  the  mechanism  of 
London  life,  has  done  its  work.  Nothing 
remains  to  be  done  with  that  but  to  perfect 
its  minuter  details,  and  to  make  it  work  with 
more  regard  to  public  comfort  as  well  as 
convenience.  With  all  its  clumsiness  and  its 
miseries,  the  omnibus  supplied  up  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  point  so  true  a  want,  that  it  has  now 
become  a  household  word  in  every  large 
English  town.  It  is  at  least  in  the  power  of 
the  railway  manager  to  walk  forward  upon 
the  road  thus  broadly  opened  for  him.  The 
success  of  the  excursion  trains  has  shown 
how  cheap  travelling  may  be  made  without 
forfeit  of  profits  due  to  the  conveying  com¬ 
pany.  If  horsed  machines,  that  drag  limited 
loads  at  a  slow  pace  through  London,  con¬ 
trive  to  carry  a  passenger  five  miles  from 
the  Bank  for  sixpence,  a  well-managed 
scheme  of  steam  machinery  can  surely  carry 
the  same  man  twenty  miles  from  the  Bank 
for  sixpence,  and  can  do  it,  too,  in  little 
more  than  half  the  time.  At  present  we  ask 
only  for  a  fourfold  widening  of  the  space 
within  which  the  existing  tide  of  life  in  I 
London  ebbs  and  flows.  For  so  much  relief 
there  is  a  pressing  need,  and  a  well-planned 
system  of  omnibus-trains  in  and  out  of  Lon¬ 
don,  running  within  twenty  miles  of  town, 
at  omnibus  fares,  varying  between  twopence  s 
and  sixpence,  fairly  accepted,  and  allowed  an 
entire  freedom  of  development,  would  soon  | 
form,  I  suspect,  one  of  the  most  profitable 
items  on  the  credit  side  of  railway  balance- 
sheets. 

This  being  once  done,  land  on  which  house- 
rent  could  be  cheap  would  be  thrown  open 
even  to  the  poorer  class  of  labourers  in  town. 
The  handicraftsman  might  escape  from  his 
town-room  or  his  hovel,  costly  in  the  direct 
item  of  rent,  but  far  more  costly  in  the  items 
of  sickness,  death,  and  burial.  In  place  of  it 
he  might  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  a  cheaper 
cottage  in  fresh  country  air,  from  which  he 
could  take  a  daily  steam  run  to  his  work  for 
no  more  than  the  direct  saving  of  expense  in 
housekeeping.  But  am  I  to  say  nothing  of 
that  which  to  him  is  more  than  all  ? — The 
renewed  vigour  of  his  wife  ;  the  fresh  looks 
and  helpful  hands  of  children  removed 
from  the  vice  and  filth  of  crowded  courts  ; 
the  fresh  heart  and  hope  put  into  himself, 
making  his  day’s  work  of  more  value. 
Health  also  makes  the  number  of  his  days’- 
work  many  more  than  they  can  be  when  his 
whole  life  is  spent  under  the  depressing 
influences  of  town  life,  as  he  now  lives  it.. 
Health  is  wealth  for  his  household  ;  it  is 
hope  for  the  children,  whose  first  steps  in 
the  great  world  he  will  live  to  guide  and 
have  strength  to  support. 

This  par  lieu  lar  subject  has  been  brought 
to  mind  by  a  paper  read  the  other  evening  in 
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the  Statistical  Society.  Mr.  J.  T.  Danson 
read  it,  who  enforced  an  argument  of  which 
I  now  condense  the  leading  points  : 

Nearly  all  towns  have  been  formed  by 
the  demand  for  a  congregation  of  labourers. 
The  labourers  forming  centres  of  families, 
cause  an  addition  of  about  four  persons, 
whose  labour  is  not  necessary  there,  to 
each  effective  workman.  As  a  general  rule, 
healthy  men  are  wanted  for  town  work  ; 
women,  children,  and  sick  men  are  better  in 
the  country.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  com¬ 
plicate  the  question  of  lodgment  for  town 
populations  by  establishing  a  demand  for  air, 
water,  and  sewage  from  people  who  are  not 
wanted  in  town,  and  would  be  better  off  as 
well  as  happier  elsewhere.  The  question,  as 
it  stands,  is  an  immensely  difficult  oue. 
Except  to  get  his  food,  the  labouring  man 
does  not  communicate  with  his  family  from 
morning  till  the  evening  of  a  working  day, 
and  it  would  be  quite  easy  to  secure  dinner 
as  cheaply,  or  more  cheaply,  in  other 
ways.  A  Sunday  in  the  country  would 
bring  blessings  of  health,  or  more  than 
health,  to  working  men  who  do  not  now 
enjoy  it.  For  labourers  to  sleep  of 
nights  in  wholesome  air,  all  the  week 
through,  would  make  the  benefit  more  sure. 
The  railways  might,  within  a  radius  of 
twenty  miles,  make  cheap  and  rapid  transit 
easily  available  for  all.  The  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  multiplying  good  dwellings  for 
town  labourers  would  be  much  lessened,  if 
there  were  plenty  of  free  country  ground  to 
build  upon.  Again,  there  are  in  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country  light  and  healthy  occupa¬ 
tions,  at  which  women  could  work  without 
hindrance  to  their  domestic  duties.  Within 
the  proposed  twenty  miles  radius,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  lies  the  ring  of  market-gardens  by 
which  London  is  surrounded,  and  upon  which 
women  and  children  can  do  piece-work  in 
large  numbers,  with  profit  to  the  gardener 
and  to  themselves. 

Townspeople  who  do  no  town  work  are, 
says  Mr.  Hanson,  like  non-combatants  re¬ 
tained  in  a  military  camp.  They  might  easily 
be  taught  to  find  their  own  advantage  in 
removal  to  suburban  villages,  properly  con¬ 
structed,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  railway 
stations.  There  would  be  decrease  of  crime 
as  well  as  of  disease,  especially  of  juvenile 
crime,  by  the  removal  of  children  from  the 
worst  kinds  of  polluting  influence.  The 
burden  of  local  taxation  would  be  lighter 
over  the  whole  country,  rather  than  heavier, 
for  such  a  change.  Service  would  be  done  to 
the  interests  of  agriculture,  and  something 
would  be  done  towards  a  healthier  develop¬ 
ment  of  English  railways. 

I  state  this  view  without  adopting  it 
exactly.  All  that  I  ask  for  is  the  piece  of 
elbow-room  that  railways  have  it  in  their 
power  to  give  London,  by  showing  that  they 
are  at  any  rate  able  to  do  for  us  four  times 
as  much  work  as  an  ordinary  omnibus.  Let 


the  way  be  found  to  a  fair  beginning,  and  a 
full  development  of  a  system  of  Omnibus 
Trains  that  will  carry  townsmen  ten  miles 
instead  of  three  for  threepence,  twenty  miles 
instead  of  five  for  sixpence,  and  I  am  con¬ 
tent  to  leave  to  the  free  action  among  them¬ 
selves,  of  the  citizens  of  all  ranks,  the  right 
use  of  the  space  thus  won  to  them. 
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Some  bones  have  been  found,  whether  of  a 
rat  or  cat,  beef  bones  or  mutton  bones,  we 
|  cannot  say  ;  but  careful  inquiry,  according  to 
j  the  declaration  of  a  newspaper  report,  has 
I  raised  a  doubt — only  a  doubt — if  they  are 
|  human  bones  at  all  Careful  inquiry  has,  at 
the  same  time,  settled  that  they  are  not  the 
bones  of  a  particular  John  Margetts,  who 
died  six-and-twenty  years  ago,  but  who  was 
declared  to  have  been  murdered  in  year 
twenty-seven  of  this  century.  The  careful 
inquirer  knew  probably  of  some  peculiarity 
about  the  bones  of  Margetts,  whereby, 
though  he  might  not  be  sure  whether  the 
particular  bones  he  was  examining  were 
man  bones  or  mutton  bones,  he  could  decide 
at  once  that  they  were  not  Margetts’  bones  ; 
and  since,  for  the  credit  of  the  elder  gossips 
of  North  Shields,  it  is  necessary  to  maintain 
that  Margetts  was  a  murdered  man,  “  an 
impenetrable  mystery,”  adds  the  report, 
“  once  more  falls  over  the  old  story  of  thirty- 
five  years.” 

As  an  old  story,  this  bit  of  mystery  found 
its  way  into  an  article  on  Disappearances  in 
the  third  volume  of  this  journal.  The  pur¬ 
port  of  it  is,  that  the  son  of  a  respectable  old 
woman  in  North  Shields  was  trying  to  struggle 
into  sufficient  knowledge  of  medicine  to 
go  out  as  ship-surgeon  in  a  Baltic  vessel,  and 
perhaps,  iu  this  manner,  to  earn  money  enough 
to  spend  a  session  in  Edinburgh.  The  young 
man’s  name  was  John  Margetts;  and  he 
was  kindly  received  as  a  surgery  pupil  by  a 
benevolent  physician  of  the  town,  the  late 
Dr.  Greenhow.  Dr.  Greenhow  had  been 
with  a  patient  all  night  (Mrs.  Gaunt,  the 
wife  of  a  thriving  comectioner),  and  left  her 
very  early  on  a  winter’s  morning,  in  the  year 
twenty-seven  before  named,  to  return  home 
to  bed  ;  but  first  he  stepped  down  to  his 
apprentice’s  home,  in  one  of  the  alleys  or 
chares  that  lead  down  from  the  main-street 
to  the  river,  and  bade  him  get  up  and  follow 
him  to  his  own  house,  where  some  medicine 
was  to  be  mixed,  and  then  taken  to  the  lady. 
Accordingly,  the  poor  lad  came,  prepared 
the  dose,  and  set  off  with  it  some  time 
between  five  and  six  on  a  wdnter’s  morning. 
He  was  never  seen  again.  That,  with  the 
natural  additions  made  to  it  by  local  senti¬ 
ment,  was  a  delightful  bit  of  mystery.  A 
small  vessel  bound  for  Edinburgh  had  that 
same  morning  sailed  out  of  port ;  and  the 
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sorrowing  old  mother,  says  the  story,  expected 
her  son  back  all  lier  life  long.  None  the  less 
did  she  abuse  loudly  in  the  streets  as  a 
murderer  the  unfortunate  pastrycook,  at 
whose  door  he  had  left  the  medicine  before 
abandoning  his  home  to  enlist,  as  it  after¬ 
wards  appeared  that  he  did,  in  the  East 
India  Company’s  service.  Delicious  and 
horrible  suspicion  for  the  North  Shields 
people  !  Their  respectable  fellow-townsman, 
who  appeared  to  be  so  upright  a  man — who 
went  to  church  with  the  best  of  them,  and 
paid  his  way- — was  the  diabolical  assassin  of 
a  doctor’s  boy.  A  boy  of  angelic  character, 
who  was  engaged  in  heroic  struggles,  had 
been  murdered  for  the  money  that  his  body 
’was  worth  by  a  demon  pastrycook,  who  had 
got  up  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  was 
lying  in  wait  to  seize  him  when  he  caine  to 
the  door  with  a  bottle  of  medicine.  The 
pastrycook  had  a  son  practising  medicine 
near  Bradford  ;  constables  were  sent  off  to 
search  his  house  for  limbs  of  the  victim. 
Had  there  by  chance  been  any  dissection 
then  under  the  young  doctor’s  hand,  his 
father  might  have  been  sent  to  the  gallows 
as  a  murderer.  The  father’s  trade  in  North 
Shields  disappeared  ;  his  pastry  spoiled  in 
his  shop ;  he  did  not  sell  enough  to  pay  the 
shop-rent  ;  and  it  was  left  then  for  two  sons, 
wlm  had  already  got  employment  in  a  glass 
manufactory,  to  support  their  persecuted 
parents.  Many  representations  were  made 
to  the  employers  of  the  sons  to  procure  their 
dismissal.  The  members  of  the  ruined  family 
dared  not  resent,  and  could  not  be  protected 
against  insult  in  the  street.  The  Burke  and 
Hare  murders  revived  so  bitterly  the  feeling 
of  the  town  against  them,  that  their  house 
was  mobbed  every  night ;  and  they,  inno¬ 
cent,  kindly  people,  were  denounced  as  the 
unconvicted  Burkes  and  Hares  of  Tyne¬ 
side. 

But  John  Margetts  was  traced,  and  seven 
years  after  his  disappearance  there  was  held 
in  North  Shields  a  meeting,  convened  by  the 
magistrates  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  of 
the  clergy,  gentry,  and  tradesmen  of  the  town ; 
at  which  meeting  evidence  was  produced  of 
the  young  man’s  enlistment  in  the  East  India 
Company  ’s  service,  and  of  his  death  by  cholera 
five  years  after  the  date  of  the  imputed 
murder. 

Not  only  should  the  imputation  then  have 
been  removed,  but  there  should  have  been 
reparation  made  to  the  man  ruined  in  fortune 
and  exposed  to  seven  years  of  the  most  cruel 
persecution  by  the  error  of  his  fellow-citizens. 
The  error  had,  perhaps,  been  pardonable  ; 
but  most  unpardonable  was  the  persistence  in 
it  after  all  the  truth  had  been  most  publicly 
and  perfectly  explained.  The  ruin  of  a  family 
was  a  less  matter  than  the  ruin  of  a  mystery. 
The  scandal  was  too  interesting  and  familiar 
to  be  put  aside.  It  lived  and  spread,  and 
even  found  its  way  into  our  pages,  by  which 
means  an  opportunity  was  given  for  a  second 


public  refutation  of  the  slander.  In  the  fourth 
volume  of  this  journal,  seven  years  ago,  we 
published  a  letter  forwarded  to  us,  with  con¬ 
firmatory  documents,  by  a  member  of  the 
persecuted  family,  which  was  then  still  strug¬ 
gling  with  the  difficulties  into  which  that  old 
slander  had  plunged  it.  How  the  brood  of 
slander,  though  the  parent  has  received  a 
death  wound,  will  suck  up  their  dying 
mother’s  blood,  making  her  death  their  life, 
and  eke  her  hurt  their  good,  is  an  old  story  ; 
and  it  is  an  old  cry  that  says,  “  God  help  the 
mati  so  wrapped  in  error’s  endless  chain.*’ 
Twice  labelled  publicly  as  a  most  cruel  libel, 
morbid  thirst  for  mystery  still  holds  the 
falsehood  up,  at  the  expense  of  innocent 
men’s  lives  and  fortunes.  A  few  bones,  of 
which  it  is  doubtful  if  they  are  human  bones 
at  all,  are  found  in  the  course  of  excavation 
I  for  some  cellarage  on  ground  belonging  to  the 
Mechanics’  Institute.  These  are  the  bones 
;  of  the  murdered  Margetts,  cry  the  scandal¬ 
mongers  of  the  town.  Deprived  of  comfort¬ 
able  evidence  that  they  were  right  in  their 
suspicions,  they  now  fall  back  on  the  thought 
which  is  after  all  the  dearest  to  their  fancies  : 
that  “an  impenetrable  mystery  once  more 
falls  over  the  old  story.”  The  sons  of  the 
persecuted  household  have  been  denied  the 
happiness  of  settling  themselves  in  families, 
because  thev  could  bear  no  other  burden  than 
that  of  supporting  their  afflicted  parents.  They 
are  Old  Bachelors  ;  and  before  long,  there¬ 
fore,  the  family  will  have  been  extinguished 
by  this  persecution  ;  there  will  remain  only  a 
name  to  leave.  Experience  forbids  us  even 
now  to  hope  that  an  unspotted  name  will  be 
left  as  the  memorial  of  men  who  have  borne 
with  Christian  patience  a  heavy  cross,  and 
i  lived  without  spot  to  their  honour. 

|  MICHELET’S  BIRD. 

j  One  of  the  most  distinguished  French 
living  authors  has  abjured,  for  the  present, 
laborious  works  of  moral  philosophy  and 
history,  and  has  taken  to  writing  what  may  be 
called,  by  comparison,  little  books.  History 
never  looses  hold  of  her  man.  He  who  has 
once  drunk  of  that  strong  and  bitter  wine 
will  drink  on  to  the  day  of  his  death.  We  may 
therefore  expect  that  the  inveterate  historian 
j  will,  at  some  future  date,  return  to  his  origi¬ 
nal  craft.  Meanwhile,  Monsieur  Michelet, 

;  whose  Priests,  Women,  and  Families  made 
1  so  profound  an  impression  in  England  as 
!  well  as  on  the  continent,  has  produced  in 
quick  succession  three  minor  treatises,  the 
first  of  which  is  entitled  L’Oisean,  The  Bird. 
A  long  introduction  gives  an  interesting  and 
sentimental  autobiography  of  a  female  friend 
whom  we  may  suppose  to  be  Madame  Michelet, 
and  also  tells  us  how  the  stern  chronicler  of 
troubled  times  was  led  to  the  study  of  natural 
history.  Not  that  he  has  presented  us  with 
a  natural  history  of  birds,  or  anything  ap¬ 
proaching  to  it.  His  subject  is  the  Bird,  as 
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an  independent  being,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  quadruped,  or  the  fish. 

With  the  exception  of  two  chapters,  the 
book  is  written  as  if  the  bird  were  alone  in 
the  world,  as  if  man  had  never  existed. 
Man  !  We  meet  with  him  often  enough 
elsewhere.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  we  want 
the  human  race  to  take  an  alibi,  and  leave  us 
the  profound  solitude  and  the  wilderness  of 
ancient  days.  Man  could  not  have  lived 
without  the  bird,  who  alone  was  able  to 
rescue  him  from  the  insect  and  the  reptile. 
But  the  bird  could  have  lived  without  man. 
With  man  existing,  or  non- existing,  the  eagle 
would  equally  reign  on  his  Alpine  throne  ; 
the  swallow  would  equally  perform  her  an¬ 
nual  migration.  Without  awaiting  a  human 
audience,  the  nightingale  in  the  forest  would 
chant  his  sublime  hymn  in  all  the  greater 
security.  For  whom,  then  1  For  her  whom 
he  loves,  for  his  nestlings,  for  the  woods,  for 
himself  in  short — the  most  delicate  auditor 
and  the  most  passionately  fond  of  vocal 
music. 

Entire  races  of  living  creatures,  of  the 
greatest  importance  and  interest,  are  in  the 
act  of  perishing.  The  primates  of  ocean, 
gentle  and  affectionate  beings  on  whom  nature 
has  bestowed  warm  blood  and  the  secretion 
of  milk — the  whales,  videlicet — to  what 
scanty  numbers  are  they  reduced  ?  Many 
large  quadrupeds  have  ceased  to  exist  on  the 
globe.  Many  animals  of  every  kind,  without 
entirely  disappearing,  have  retreated  before 
the  advance  of  man.  The  class  of  winged 
creatures,  the  highest,  the  tenderest,  and  the 
most  sympathetic  with  man,  is  the  class 
which  he  now  persecutes  with  the  greatest 
cruelty.  What  can  be  done  to  protect  it  l 
Reveal  the  bird  as  animated  by  a  soul  ;  de¬ 
monstrate  that  it  is  a  person.  The  bird, 

I  therefore,  one  sole  bird,  is  the  whole  of 
Michelet’s  book,  tracking  the  varieties  of  its 
destiny  as  it  accommodates  itself  to  the  thou¬ 
sand  conditions  of  earth,  to  the  thousand 
conditions  of  winged  life.  Without  taking 
cognisance  of  the  systems,  more  or  less  in¬ 
genious,  of  transformations,  the  heart  unifies 
its  object;  it  does  not  allow  its  course  to  be 
checked  either  by  the  external  diversity  of 
species  nor  by  the  crisis  of  death  which  seems 
to  break  tiie  thread.  Death  presents  itself, 
in  this  book,  harsh  and  cruel,  in  the  midst  of 
life,  but  merely  as  a  passing  accident  ;  life 
continues  all  the  same.  „ 

The  agents  of  death,  the  assassin  species, 
so  highly  glorified  by  man,  because  in  them 
he  recognises  his  own  image,  are  here  placed 
very  low  in  the  scale,  abased  to  the  rank 
which  reason  assigns  them.  They  are  the 
clumsiest  practitioners  of  the  bird’s  two 
arts,  architecture  and  song.  Sad  instruments 
of  the  fatal  passage,  they  are  to  be  regarded  ; 
as  the  blind  ministers  of  nature  in  her  j 
hardest  necessity.  The  eagle,  therefore,  is  de¬ 
throned,  and  the  nightingale  is  advanced  to 
honour.  In  the  moral  crescendo  which  ihe 


bird  gradually  attains,  the  climax  and  the 
supreme  point  is  not  a  brutal  force  which  is 
easily  surpassed  by  man,  but  a  power  of  art, 
sentiment,  and  aspiration  which  he  lias  not 
yet  reached,  and  which  occasionally  trans¬ 
ports  him  beyond  the  limits  of  this  world  to 
enjoy  a  foretaste  of  a  better  world  to  come. 

In  considering  the  bird,  we  ought  to  begin 
with  the  beginning,  and  take  some  little 
notice  of  the  Egg.  According  to  the  ancient 
oracle,  the  universe  itself  sprang  from  an  egg 
A  more  modern  axiom  is,  everything  that 
lives  comes  from  an  egg.  All  creatures, 
therefore,  have  the  same  origin ;  but  the 
diversity  of  their  destiny  depends  especially 
upon  the  mother.  She  acts  and  foresees ; 
she  loves,  more  or  less  ;  she  is  more  or  less 
maternal.  The  more  she  is  so,  the  more  the 
creature  to  be  born  rises  in  the  scale  of  being  : 
every  degree  in  existence  depends  upon  the 
degree  of  love.  What  can  the  mother  do  for 
her  offspring,  in  the  unsettled  existence  of 
the  fish  ?  Nothing,  except  to  confide  her  egg 
to  the  ocean.  What  can  she  do,  in  the  world 
of  insects,  where  she  generally  dies  as  soon 
as  she  has  laid  her  egg  ?  No  more  than, 
before  dying,  to  find  a  safe  spot  for  it  to 
hatch  and  feed  in. 

With  the  superior  animals,  the  quadrupeds, 
in  whom  we  might  expect  that  the  warmth  of 
their  blood  would  double  the  force  of  their 
affections,  the  cares  of  maternity  are  pro¬ 
portionally  less.  The  little  one  is  born  suffi¬ 
ciently  formed,  clad,  exactly  like  his  mother; 
a  fountain  of  milk  is  in  store  for  him.  At  an 
early  age,  the  quadruped  knows  as  much  as 
he  ever  will  know  :  many  can  gallop  as  soon 
as  they  see  the  light.  The  young  bird  has  a 
different  destiny  ;  he  would  perish,  were  he 
not  beloved.  Beloved  ?  Ew  ry  mother  loves, 
from  the  ocean  to  the  starry  heavens.  By 
“  beloved”  here  is  meant  anxiously  cared-for, 
surrounded  by  infinite  love,  enveloped  by  the 
heat  of  the  maternal  magnetism.  Even  in 
the  egg,  where  you  see  him  protected  by  a 
calcareous  shell,  he  is  susceptible  to  atmos¬ 
pheric  influences.  Hence  the  long  labour  of 
incubation,  which  causes  the  most  restless 
of  animated  beings  to  submit  voluntarily  to 
a  painful  captivity. 

The  little  nestling  comes  to  life  ;  but  he  is 
naked.  Whilst  the  little  quadruped,  well 
clothed  from  his  very  first  birth-day,  can 
crawl  or  walk,  the  young  bird  (especially  in 
the  superior  species),  lies  naked  and  helpless 
on  his  back.  The  foal  knows  how  to  suck, 
and  easily  takes  his  natural  nourishment  ;  the 
little  bird  is  obliged  to  wait  till  his  mother 
has  sought,  selected,  and  prepared  his  food. 
She  cannot  leave  home,  and  so  the  father 
comes  to  her  aid.  Here  is  a  true  family 
compact :  fidelity  in  love,  and  the  first 
dawn  of  morality.  We  say  nothing  of  the 
prolonged,  very  special,  and  very  hazardous 
education  required  for  the  art  of  flight ;  still 
less  of  song,  so  delicate  an  accomplishment 
with  artistic  birds. 
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Take  the  egg  in  your  hand.  This  elliptic 
form,  the  most  comprehensive,  the  most 
beautiful,  offering  the  least  possible  liability 
to  external  injury,  gives  you  the  idea  of  a 
complete  microcosm,  of  a  world  in  little,  of  a 
total  harmony,  from  which  you  can  take 
nothing,  and  to  which  you  can  add  nothing. 
Inorganic  things  hardly  affect  so  perfect  a 
form.  One  has  a  presentiment  that  beneath 
this  inert  appearance  there  lies  a  high 
mystery  of  life  and  some  accomplished  work 
of  the  Creator.  What  is  it  ?  What  creature 
is  destined  to  proceed  from  it  ?  We  may  not 
know  :  but  she,  the  mother,  knows  ;  she  who, 
trembling,  with  outstretched  wings,  folds  it 
in  her  embrace,  and  ripens  it  with  her  vital 
heat  ;  she  who,  hitherto  free  and  the  queen 
of  the  air,  has  suddenly  become  a  fixed 
prisoner  over  this  mute  object,  which  you 
might  take  to  be  a  stone.  Her  faith,  powerful 
and  efficacious,  is  sufficient  to  create  a  world, 
and  perhaps  one  of  the  most  surprising.  Say 
nothing  about  suns  and  the  elementary 
chemistry  of  globes  :  a  humming-bird’s  egg  is 
as  great  a  marvel  as  the  Milky  Way.  If 
you  wish  to  admire  the  fecundity  of  nature, 
the  vigour  of  invention,  the  enchanting  riches 
(fearful  in  one  sense)  which  from  an  identical 
creation  draws,  by  millions,  opposite  miracles, 
consider  this  egg,  which  is  just  like  any  other, 
from  which  nevertheless  will  spring  the 
infinity  of  tribes  who  will  disperse  them¬ 
selves  all  over  the  world.  From  an  obscure 
unity,  nature  pours  and  throws  out  in  innu¬ 
merable  and  prodigiously  divergent  rays, 
those  winged  flames  which  you  call  birds, 
beaming  with  ardour  and  vitality,  with  colour 
and  song.  From  the  burning  hand  of  the 
Deity  there  incessantly  escapes  this  immense, 
spreading  swarm  of  overwhelming  diversity, 
wherein  everything  glitters,  everything  sings, 
where  everything  inundates  us  with  harmony 
and  light. 

The  most  primitive  form  of  bird  is  what 
may  be  called  the  Fish-bird.  The  navigators 
who  first  discovered  polar  islands,  found 
them  inhabited  by  simple  auks  and  pen¬ 
guins,  who  stared  at  their  visitors  with 
friendly  curiosity.  Unsuspicious  of  harm, 
they  allowed  themselves  to  be  taken  by  the 
hand,  and  to  be  massacred  without  attempt¬ 
ing  to  escape.  The  attitudes  of  these  new 
creatures  were  a  constant  cause  of  pleasant 
mistakes ;  their  upright  position,  and  the 
contrasted  colours  of  their  plumage,  made 
them  look  like  troops  of  children  in  white 
pinafores.  The  stiffness  of  their  little  arms 
(you  can  hardly  talk  of  wings  as  belonging  to 
these  rudimentary  birds),  their  awkwardness 
on  land,  the  difficulty  which  they  have  in 
walking,  awards  them  as  the  property  of 
Ocean,  in  whose  bosom  they  swim  so  mar¬ 
vellously  well,  as  to  prove  that  it  is  their 
natural  and  legitimate  element.  You  might 
easily  fancy  that  they  were  his  (Ocean’s)  first 
emancipated  sons  ;  that  they  were  ambitious 
fish,  candidates  for  promotion  to  the  rank  of 

birds,  who  had  already  contrived  to  trans¬ 
form  their  fins  into  scaly  winglets.  The  meta¬ 
morphosis  was  not  crowned  with  complete 
success;  clumsy  and  impotent  as  birds,  they 
are  dexterous  and  agile  as  fish.  Or  again, 
from  their  large  feet  attached  so  close  to  their 
body,  from  their  short  neck  fixed  to  a  cylin¬ 
drical  trunk,  with  a  flattened  head,  you  might 
judge  them  to  be  related  to  their  neighbours, 
the  seals,  whose  good-nature  they  share, 
though  not  their  intelligence.  These  first¬ 
born  sons  of  nature,  witnesses  of  her  old  ages 
of  transformation,  offered  a  strange  hierogly- 
phical  aspect  to  their  first  beholders.  With 
their  mild  eye,  but  dim  and  pale  as  the  face 
of  Ocean,  they  seemed  to  regard  man,  the 
last-born  of  the  planet,  from  out  the  depth  of 
their  antiquity. 

“  Wings  ! — Give  us  "wings  !  ”  is  the  cry 
uttered  by  all  creation,  even  by  the  inorganic 
world.  The  most  inert  bodies  rush  rapidly 
into  chemical  transformations,  which  cause 
them  to  enter  into  the  current  of  universal  life, 
and  give  them  the  wings  of  movement  and 
fermentation.  Vegetables,  fixed  to  the  soil 
by  their  root,  confide  their  odours  and  their 
seeds  to  the  wind,  and  strive  after  a  flight 
refused  to  them  by  nature.  On  earth,  we 
pity  animals  whom  we  style  sloths,  or  tardi- 
grades  ;  but  if  slowmess  is  relative  to  the 
desire  of  motion,  to  the  ever-disappointed 
effort  to  act  and  advance,  the  true  tardigrade 
is  Man.  His  powers  of  dragging  himself 
from  one  point  of  the  earth  to  another,  the 
ingenious  instruments  which  he  has  recently 
invented  to  aid  those  powers, — all  these 
efforts  do  not  diminish  his  adherence  to  the 
earth ;  he  is  not  the  less  glued  to  it  by  the 
tyranny  of  gravitation. 

There  exists  on  earth  only  one  class  of 
creatures  to  whom  is  given  the  faculty  of 
escaping,  by  free  and  rapid  motion,  from  this 
universal  sadness  of  impotent  aspiration  ;  it 
is  the  class  which  holds  on  to  the  world 
merely  by  the  tip  of  the  wing,  so  to  speak  ; 
which  is  cradled  and  borne  on  the  air  itself, 
generally  without  having  to  take  any  further 
trouble  than  to  steer  according  to  need  or 
caprice.  Easy  and  sublime  mode  of  life ! 
With  what  an  eye  must  the  humblest  bird 
regard  and  despise  the  strongest,  the  swiftest 
of  quadrupeds,  a  tiger  or  a  lion !  How  he 
must  smile  to  see  him  in  his  powerlessness, 
adhering  fixedly  to  the  ground,  making  it 
tremble  with  vain  and  useless  roarings  and 
nocturnal  groans,  which  bear  witness  to  the 
servile  condition  of  the  false  king  of  the 
animals,  who  is  bound,  like  all  the  rest  of  us, 
in  the  inferior  existence  which  is  imposed  on 
us  equally  by  hunger  and  gravitation  ! 

Let  us  try  an  experiment.  Let  us  ask  the 
bird,  still  in  his  shell,  what  he  would  like  to 
be  ;  let  us  give  him  the  choice.  “  Will  you 
be  a  man,  and  share  the  dominion  of  the 
globe,  which  our  art  and  labour  have  ac¬ 
quired  for  us  ?”  He  will  answer  “  No,”  most 
assuredly.  Without  reckoning  the  immense 
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effort,  the  labour,  the  sweat,  and  the  care, 
the  slavish  life  by  which  we  purchase  this 
dominion,  he  will  have  but  one  word  to  say  : 
‘‘King  myself  by  birth  over  space  and  light, 
why  should  I  abdicate,  whilst  man,  in  his 
loftiest  ambition,  in  his  supreme  desire  after 
happiness  and  liberty,  dreams  that  he  is  a 
bird  and  is  furnished  with  wings  ?  ” 

"When,  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  man 
conceived  the  bold  idea  of  confiding  himself 
to  the  winds,  of  mounting  in  the  air,  without 
oar  or  rudder,  or  any  means  of  directing  his 
course,  he  proclaimed  that  he  had  found 
wings  at  last,  had  eluded  the  prohibition  of 
nature,  and  had  conquered  gravity.  Cruel 
and  tragic  accidents  gave  the  lie  to  this 
ambitious  boast.  Then,  the  wing  of  the  bird 
was  studied  ;  attempts  were  made  to  imitate 
it ;  the  inimitable  mechanism  was  coarsely 
counterfeited.  We  had  the  frightful  spectacle 
of  a  poor  human  bird,  encumbered  with  long 
unwieldy  wings,  throwing  himself  from  a 
column  a  hundred  feet  high,  fluttering  for  a 
moment,  and  then  dashed  to  pieces.  The  sad 
and  deadly  machine,  with  all  its  laborious 
complexity,  was  very  far  from  representing 
that  admirable  arm  (greatly  superior  to  the 
human  arm),  that  system  of  muscles  which 
co-operate  together  to  produce  so  powerful 
and  so  rapid  a  movement.  The  human  wdng, 
lax  and  drooping,  was  specially  wanting  in 
the  all-powerful  muscle  wdiich  unites  the 
shoulder  to  the  chest  (the  humerus  to  the 
sternum)  and  gives  its  violent  impulse  to  the 
flashing  flight  of  the  falcon.  The  instrument 
here  is  so  close  to  the  motor,  the  oar  to  the 
rower,  and  is  so  completely  one  with  it,  that 
by  this  arrangement  the  frigate-bird  is  able 
to  row  at  the  rate  of  eighty  leagues  per  hour, 
five  or  six  times  quicker  than  railway  speed, 
distancing  the  hurricane,  and  without  rival 
except  the  lightning. 

But  even  if  our  poor  imitators  could  really 
have  imitated  the  wing,  they  would  have  been 
none  the  forwarder.  They  copied  the  form, 
but  not  the  internal  structure  ;  they  believed 
that  the  bird’s  ascending  power  lay  in  its 
flight  alone  rot  being  aware  of  the  auxiliary 
secret  which  nature  conceals  in  its  plumage 
and  its  bones.  The  mystery  and  the  marvel 
is  the  faculty  which  it  possesses  of  making 
itself  light  or  heavy  at  will,  by  admitting 
more  or  less  air  into  these  express  reservoirs. 
To  become  light  it  inflates  its  volume,  dimi¬ 
nishing  thereby  its  relative  weight ;  from 
that  moment,  it  rises  spontaneously  in  any 
medium  heavier  than  itself.  To  descend,  or 
fall,  it  shrinks  and  makes  itself  small  by 
discharging  the  air  which  swelled  its  size,  and 
is  thereby  heavier,  as  heavy  as  it  chooses. 
Here  was  where  the  mistake  lay  ;  it  was 
ignorance  of  this  point  which  caused  the  fatal 
results.  They  knew  that  a  bird  floating  on 
the  water  is  a  vessel,  a  ship  ;  they  did  not 
know  that  diving  in  water  or  hovering  in  air 
it  is  a  balloon.  They  imitated  the  wing  alone  ; 
but,  with  the  wing  well  imitated,  if  the 


internal  force  is  not  superadded,  death  is 
only  a  more  certain  result. 

But  this  faculty,  this  rapid  play  of  mecha¬ 
nism  for  taking  in  and  discharging  air,  for 
swimming  with  a  ballast  variable  at  will, — 
on  what  does  it  depend  ?  On  a  unique,  an 
unheard-of  power  of  respiration.  A  man 
who  should  receive  as  much  air  at  once, 
would  be  stifled  at  the  outset.  The  lung  of 
bird,  elastic  and  powerful,  absorbs  and  im¬ 
bibes  it  with  exhilarated  delight,  and  floods 
with  it  the  air-cells  of  the  very  bones.  Every 
successive  second  brings  aspiration  and  reno¬ 
vation  as  quick  as  lightning.  The  blood, 
ceaselessly  vivified  with  fresh  air,  imparts  to 
every  muscle  that  inexhaustible  vigour  which 
is  enjoyed  by  no  other  created  beings,  and 
which  belongs  only  to  the  elements.  Herein 
is  the  prodigy,  and  not  in  the  mere  wing. 
Were  you  gifted  with  the  wing  of  the  condor, 
and  could  follow  him  when,  from  the  summit 
of  the  Andes  and  their  Siberian  glaciers  he 
flashes  down,  he  falls  upon  the  burning  shores 
of  Peru,  traversing  in  one  minute  all  the 
temperatures,  all  the  climates  of  the  globe, 
breathing  at  one  breath  the  fearful  mass  of 
air  frozen  or  baked,  no  matter  to  him — you 
would  reach  the  ground,  although  unhurt  in 
limb  and  without  a  scratch,  smitten  by 
apoplexy  as  if  by  a  thunderbolt.  The  smallest 
bird  puts  the  strongest  quadruped  to  shame. 
Human  tradition  is  fixed  on  this  point.  Man 
wills  to  be,  not  man,  but  an  angel,  a  winged 
spirit.  The  winged  genii  of  the  Persians 
became  the  cherubim  of  Judaea.  Greece 
gave  wings  to  her  Psyche,  the  soul.  The 
soul  still  retains  her  wings  !  she  has  dashed 
through  the  gloom  of  the  middle  ages,  and 
mounts  with  increasing  aspiration.  “  O, 
that  I  were  a  bird  !  ”  exclaims  man.  No 
woman  doubts  that  her  infant  will  become  an 
angel. 

The  wing  attains  its  final  triumph  in  a 
most  wonderful  inhabitant  of  the  atmosphere. 
After  a  storm  at  sea,  in  distant  climes,  you 
may  observe,  in  a  patch  of  royally-blue  sky, 
a  small  bird  with  immense  wings,  hovering 
at  an  altitude  of  ten  thousand  feet.  Is  it 
a  gull  ?  No  ;  its  wings  are  black.  Is  it  an 
eagle  ?  No ;  the  bird  itself  is  small.  It  is 
the  little  eagle  of  the  seas,  the  first  of  the 
winged  race,  the  audacious  navigator  who 
never  furls  sail,  the  prince  of  the  tempest, 
the  despiser  of  all  danger ;  the  warrior,  or 
the  frigate-bird.  We  have  at  last  reached 
the  limit  of  the  series  of  which  the  wingless 
bird  was  the  starting-point.  Here  is  a  bird 
that  is  nothing  but  wing.  No  body  at  all, 
or  hardly  any  ;  scarcely  as  big  as  that  of  a 
barn-door  fowl,  with  prodigious  wings,  some¬ 
times  fourteen  feet  from  tip  to  tip.  Such  a 
bird  as  this,  sustained  by  nature  on  such  sup¬ 
ports,  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  float  at  ease. 
Does  the  tempest  rage  ?  He  mounts  to  a 
height  in  which  he  finds  serenity.  The 
poetic  metaphor,  false  when  applied  to  any 
other  bird,  is  no  figure  of  speech  for  him  ;  he 
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literally  slumbers  upon  the  storm.  If  he 
thinks  fit  to  row  in  earnest,  distance  becomes 
a  thing  of  nought.  He  breakfasts  in  Senegal 
anrl  dines  in  America. 

This  strange  being  has,  moreover,  the 
royal  quality  of  fearing  nothing  in  the 
world.  Little,  but  strong  and  intrepid, 
he  braves  all  the  tyrants  of  the  air.  He 
would  despise  the  condor,  in  case  of  need  ; 
before  the  monster-bird  could  get  w'ell  on  the 
wing,  he  would  be  leagues  away.  One  thing, 
nevertheless,  surprises  you  ;  which  is,  that 
on  closer  inspection,  the  first  member  of  the 
winged  kingdom  does  not  enjoy  one  particle 
of  the  peace  which  would  seem  to  be  promised 
by  a  life  of  freedom.  His  eye  is  cruelly 
hard,  unmerciful,  and  restless.  His  twisted 
attitudes  are  the  contortions  of  a  wretched 
watchman,  who  is  compelled,  on  pain  of 
death,  to  keep  a  constant  look-out  over 
the  infinite  expanse  of  ocean.  His  sight, 
visibly,  strains  at  telescopic  range  ;  and  if  it 
fail  him,  the  sentence  is  passed  on  his  sombre 
visage  ;  nature  has  condemned  him,  and  he 
dies. 

Take  a  near  view  of  his  person :  he  has 
scarcely  any  feet,  and  such  as  he  has  are 
very  short  and  webbed,  incompetent  to  walk 
or  perch.  With  a  formidable  beak,  he 
has  not  the  talons  of  the  veritable  sea-eagle. 
False  eagle,  although  superior  to  the  true  in 
audacity  and  thievishness,  he  is  inferior  in 
strength,  and  is  unprovided  with  those 
invincible  claws.  He  can  strike  and  slay  ; 
but  can  he  seize?  Lienee  arise  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  and  the  hazards  of  his  life,  which  is 
that  of  a  corsair  and  a  pirate  rather  than  of 
a  sailor ;  and  the  permanent  question  written 
on  his  face  is,  “  Shall  I  dine  to-day  ?  Shall 
I  be  able  to  feed  my  youug  ones  to-night  ?  ” 
His  superb  and  enormous  apparatus  of  wing 
becomes,  on  land,  an  incumbrance  and  a 
danger.  In  order  to  take  flight,  lie  requires 
either  a  high  wind  or  an  elevated  spot,  a 
peak,  or  a  rocky  cliff.  Surprised  on  a  sandbank 
or  a  low  reef,  where  he  often  makes  a  halt, 
the  frigate-bird  is  helpless  and  defenceless  ; 
it  is  to  no  purpose  that  he  threatens  and 
strikes  right  and  left :  he  is  knocked  on  the 
head  with  blows  of  a  stick.  Out  at  sea, 
these  immense  wiugs,  admirable  at  a  certain 
altitude,  are  ill-adapted  to  skim  the  waves. 
Once  wet  through,  they  would  become  heavy 
and  would  sink.  And  then,  alas  for  the  bird  ! 
he  becomes  the  property  of  the  fishes  ;  he 
feeds  the  inferior  tribes,  which  he  expected 
to  make  his  food  ;  the  grave  devours  the 
sportsman,  the  catcher  is  caught. 

And  yet,  what  can  he  do  ?  Llis  daily  meals 
are  in  the  waves  ;  he  must  always,  therefore, 
be  approaching  them  ;  he  is  obliged  constantly 
to  return  to,  and  beat  about  the  odious  and 
prolific  sea,  which  threatens  to  engulf  him. 
Consequently,  this  being,  that  is  so  well 


armed  and  so  magnificently  winged,  so 
superior  to  all  his  fellows  in  visual  power,  in 
rapacity  and  courage,  leads  only  a  trembling 
and  precarious  life.  He  would  perish  of 
hunger,  if  he  had  not  the  cunning  to  find  a 
provider  whose  rations  he  devours.  His 
ignoble  resource  is  to  attack  a  heavy  and 
timid  bird,  the  noddy,  who  is  an  excellent 
fisherman.  The  frigate-bird,  who  is  not 
superior  in  size,  pursues  him,  strikes  him  on  j 
the  neck  with  his  bill,  and  makes  him  dis¬ 
gorge  his  prey.  All  this  takes  place  in  mid¬ 
air  ;  before  the  fish  falls,  the  frigate-bird  has 
caught  it.  The  same  impudent  robber  has 
been  known  to  snatch  a  fish  from  a  man’s 
hand,  and  even  to  hover  over  a  caldron  with 
the  hope  of  snatching  morsels  of  the  boiling 
meat,  regardless  of  the  sailors  who  were 
superintending  the  cookery.  Dampier  saw 
sick,  old,  or  crippled  frigate-birds  establish-  I 
ing  themselves  on  reefs,  which  seemed  to  be  j 
their  hospitals,  and  levying  contributions  on 
the  fisheries  of  their  vassals,  the  juvenile  j 
noddies.  But,  while  in  vigorous  health,  they 
rarely  alight,  but  live  like  the  clouds,  floating 
on  their  outspread  wings  from  one  hemi¬ 
sphere  to  another,  taking  their  chance,  and 
piercing  with  their  implacable  gaze  the 
boundless  expanse  of  sea  and  sky. 

The  first  of  the  winged  race  is  he  who 
never  reposes.  The  first  of  navigators  is  he 
who  never  reaches  the  end  of  his  voyage. 

To  him,  land  and  sea  are  equally  forbidden. 

He  leads  a  life  of  eternal  exile.  Let  us  envy 
nothing.  No  existence  is  really  free  here 
below,  no  career  is  sufficiently  vast,  no  flight 
is  sufficiently  lofty,  no  wing  gifted  with  suffi¬ 
cient  power.  The  most  potent  of  all  is  an 
instrument  of  bondage.  There  must  be  other 
wings  which  the  soul  awaits  and  hopefully 
longs  for. 
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PITY  A  POOR  PRINCE. 


A  short  time  since,  we  took  occasion  to 
notice  some  of  the  curious  outrages  on  good 
taste  and  good  sense  committed  by  official 
people  who  happen  to  be  entrusted  with  the 
duty  of  receiving  the  Queen  when  she  travels. 
We  drew,  it  may  be  remembered,  a  strange, 
but  perfectly  true  picture  of  towns  turning 
themselves  into  travelling  Circuses,  and  rail¬ 
way  refreshment  rooms  trying  to  look  like 
Royal  boudoirs,  under  the  amazing  delusion 
that  the  Sovereign  of  this  country  would  ap¬ 
prove  of  them  all  the  more  for  appearing  to  be 
ashamed  of  themselves  in  their  own  charac¬ 
ters.  We  thought  it  hard  at  that  time,  and 
we  think  it  hard  still,  that  persistent  Mayors 
should  besiege  the  Royal  carriage-windows, 
and  pitiless  Corporations  pour  out  all  the 
vials  of  bad  grammar  on  the  Royal  head, 
whenever  they  can  catch  the  first  Personage 
in  these  realms  on  her  travels.  And  we  then 
expressed  a  very  decided  opinion  (which  we 
now  reiterate)  that  the  practice  of  concealing 
from  our  Queen  the  true  aspect  of  towns, 
stations,  and,  where  it  is  possible,  even  of  the 
people  themselves,  amounts  in  effect  to  a 
species  of  positive  disloyalty,  for  the  plain 
reason  that  it  deprives  her,  in  her  relation  to 
her  subjects  and  to  all  that  surrounds  them, 
of  every  fair  means  of  judging  accurately  for 
herself. 

Certain  events  have  lately  happened  which 
oblige  us  to  return  to  this  subject.  The 
official  persecution  of  her  Majesty  has  ex¬ 
tended  its  abject  range  of  action,  and  has  now 
overtaken  her  Majesty’s  second  son,  Prince 
Alfred. 

When  we  first  heard  of  the  profession 
that  had  been  chosen  for  the  young  Prince, 
we  could  not  divest  ourselves  of  the  idea  that 
the  Queen  had  been  to  some  slight  extent 
influenced,  in  arriving  at  her  decision,  by  a 
natural  wish  to  preserve  one  of  her  children, 
at  least,  from  falling  a  victim  to  the  munici¬ 
pal  authorities  of  his  native  country.  Awy 
hope  of  rescue  for  her  eldest  son  was  clearly 
out  of  the  question.  We  are  all  of  us  born 
to  a  drawback  of  some  kind  ;  and  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  as  heir  to  the  throne,  is  necessarily 
born  to  a  drawback  of  Mayors  and  Corpora¬ 
tions.  Prince  Alfred,  however,  it  was  still 
possible  to  save  from  being  Addressed  at  his 


carriage-window,  from  being  bewildered  by 
make-shift  drawing-rooms,  and  from  being 
loyally  leapt  over,  as  it  were,  by  sprightly 
pole-and-canvas  arches,  whenever  he  at- 
.  tempted  to  drive  through  the  streets  of  a 
:  strange  town.  The  one  apparently  safe  means 
|  of  accomplishing  his  preservation  from  these 
1  and  other  equally  unendurable  nuisances,  in 
|  the  present  May  or-and-Corporation-burdened- 
condition  of  all  civilised  land,  was  clearly  to 
send  him  to  sea — and  that  is  exactly  what 
his  Royal  mother  has  done  with  him. 

Whether  we  are  right  or  wrong  in  ventur- 

•  o  o 

mg  to  set  up  this  theory,  one  thing  at  least  is 
certain.  Prince  Alfred  was  not  sent  to  sea 
as  a  Prince  of  the  blood  royal,  but  as  a  mid¬ 
shipman  of  the  Euryalns.  The  Queen  has 
determined,  with  excellent  good  sense,  that 
he  shall  learn  his  noble  profession  exactly  as 
other  English  lads  learn  it ;  that  he  shall 
rank  with  his  brother  officers  on  a  footing  of 
perfect  equality  ;  and  that  if  he  rises  (as  we 
all  hope  he  will  rise)  to  a  position  of  eminence 
in  the  Navy,  he  shall  have  something  higher 
|  and  better — something  infinitely  more  satis¬ 
factory  to  his  country  and  to  himself — to 
thank  for  it,  than  the  accident  of  his  birth. 
It  is  gratifying  to  know  this  ;  it  is  doubly 
gratifying  to  know  that  the  son  is  worthy  of 
the  mother’s  confidence  ;  that  he  franldv  and 
gladly  accepts  his  position  ;  and  that,  finding 
himself  in  a  new  sphere  of  action  (in  which, 
be  it  remembered,  his  social  standing  is  really 
and  truly  decided  by  his  individual  merit), 
he  is  as  happy  and  as  popular  with  his  mess¬ 
mates  as  any  other  sensible,  good-humoured, 
high-spirited  English  boy  might  be  in  his 
place. 

These  things  are  matters  of  public  noto¬ 
riety.  It  is  perfectly  well  known,  that  the 
Prince  eats  and  drinks  and  sleeps  as  other 
midshipmen  eat  and  drink  and  sleep  ;  that 
his  outfit  has  been  exactly  regulated  (though 
the  tradesman  who  made  his  chest  is  rumoured 
to  have  gone  the  loyal  length  of  frencli- 
polishing  it)  by  the  outfits  of  other  midship¬ 
men  ;  and  that  every  distinction,  in  short, 
(except  the  too-enthusiastic  polishing  of  the 
chest)  has  been  most  strictly  and  sensibly 
levelled  between  the  many  young  officers 
who  are  the  sons  of  gentlemen,  and  the  one 
young  officer  who  is  the  son  of  the  Queen. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  would  seem 
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;  hardly  necessary  that  her  Majesty  should 
have  been  obliged  to  express  a  wish  (as  she 
is  understood,  however,  to  have  expressed  a 
wish)  that  no  public  receptions  of  the  Prince 
should  take  place  when  the  Euryalus  hap¬ 
pened  to  touch  at  any  particular  port.  Every 
circumstance  connected  with  the  manner  in 
which  the  Queen  has  sent  her  son  to  sea, 
must  surely  speak  for  itself,  to  the  same  plain 
and  direct  purpose,  in  the  case  of  any  official 
personage,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  who 
possesses  one  atom  of  tact  or  one  grain  of 
common  sense  1  Here  is  the  man-of-war, 
Euryalus;  and  one  of  the  midshipmen  on 
board  bears  the  Christian  name  of  Alfred. 
Surely,  the  clumsiest  of  mankind  may  be 
trusted  not  to  commit  the  gross  blunder  of 
tearing  off  the  wisely  assumed  incognito  of 
the  young  officer,  and  setting  him  up  before 
his  messmates  and  companions  (in  flat  de¬ 
fiance  of  the  principle  on  which  his  own 
parents  have  so  considerately  and  so  seu- 
sibly  acted)  as  a  Prince  of  the  Blood  Royal, 
who  is  not,  and  never  can  be,  one  of  them¬ 
selves  ! 

Alas  !  alas  !  the  clumsiest  of  mankind 
must  and  will  blunder,  to  the  end  of  the 
world,  even  in  the  plainest  and  simplest 
matters.  Exactly  as  the  disastrous  trades¬ 
man  at  home  french-polished  the  chest,  so 
the  disastrous  diplomatic  tradesmen,  abroad, 
french-polish  Midshipman  Alfred,  the  moment 
they  get  hold  of  him,  with  a  royal  re- 
ji  ception. 

The  good  ship  Euryalus  arrives  in  the 
Bay  of  Tangier ;  and  the  royal  midshipman 
probably  looks  forward  to  a  run  on  shore 
along  with  some  of  his  friends  in  the  gun- 
li  room.  No  such  good  fortune  awaits  him. 

I  We  learn  from  the  correspondent  of  the 
Gibraltar  Chronicle,  that  Her  Majesty’s 
Charg6  d’Affaires,  Mr.  D.  Hay,  proceeded  in 
a  Moorish  —  more  properly,  as  we  think,  a 
Mayorish — launch,  to  wait  upon  his  Royal 
Highness.  Mr.  D.  Hay  is  instantly  saluted 
by  eleven  honorary  explosions  from  the  guns 
of  the  Euryalus — not  one  of  which,  we  regret 
to  find,  was  sufficiently  powerful  to  blow  him 
back  instantly  to  his  office  on  shore.  The 
Prince  disembarks  (as  midshipmen  invariably 
do)  with  twenty-one  honorary  explosions 
from  the  joyful  town  ;  which  are  immedi¬ 
ately  returned  (captains  being  always  parti¬ 
cularly  attentive  where  salutes  to  their 
midshipmen  are  concerned)  by  more  explo¬ 
sions  from  the  Euryalus.  His  Royal  High¬ 
ness —  Midshipman  Alfred  no  longer  —  is 
received  by  a  perfect  Corporation  of  civil 
and  military  authorities.  Saddle-horses  are 
in  attendance ;  but  the  Prince  not  being 
quite  nautical  enough  yet  to  get  on  horse¬ 
back  the  moment  he  gets  on  shore,  walks 
1  up  to  his  quarters  with  his  wearisome  escort 
after  him.  The  same  day  he  has  to  make 
calls  of  ceremony  on  the  minister  and  the 
Governor  ;  and,  the  next  morning,  by  way  of 
showing  him  a  particularly  interesting  and 
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useful  sight  to  a  sailor,  he  is  taken  into  the 
country  to  witness  the  manoeuvring  of  a  large 
body  of  cavalry — possibly,  the  Horse  Marines 
— in  which  case,  we  think  it  hard  on  the  ship’s 
company  not  to  have  invited  them  all  to  see 
the  review.  It  is  only  fair  to  the  authorities 
to  conclude  by  mentioning  that  they  seem  to 
have  remembered,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  that 
they  had  a  midshipman  to  deal  with,  and 
that  they  then  did  what  they  could  to  gratify 
the  Prince’s  sailor- like  enthusiasm  for 
the  fair  sex,  by  taking  him  to  see  the 
marriage  of  a  beautiful  young  Jewess. 
Shortly  afterwards,  he  appears  to  have  been 
happily  rescued  from  the  civil  and  military 
Corporation  ;  to  have  got  back  to  his  ship  ; 
and  to  have  there  re-assumed,  let  us  hope,  the 
natural  position  in  wdiich  he  had  been  placed 
by  his  parents,  and  from  which  the  blunder¬ 
ing  local  authorities  had  done  their  mis¬ 
chievous  utmost  to  separate  him. 

Similar  exhibitions  of  ludicrous  ostentation 
and  wretched  taste  took  place  at  Lisbon  and  at 
Malta — with  this  noticeable  difference,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  reception  at  Lisbon  was  directed 
by  a  foreign  sovereign,  and  was,  on  that  very 
account,  an  excusable  piece  of  folly.  The  King 
of  Portugal  might  naturally  enough  fall  into 
the  mistake  of  supposing  that  he  was  bound 
out  of  common  politeness  (to  say  nothing  of 
common  regard  for  his  own  diplomatic 
interests)  to  take  formal  public  notice  of  the 
Queen’s  son,  as  some  return  for  the  attention 
which  he  himself  received  from  the  Court 
when  he  visited  this  country.  The  King  of 
Portugal  was  not  to  be  expected  to  feel  with 
Englishmen  on  such  a  purely  national  question 
as  that  involved  in  the  professional  education 
of  the  Prince.  For  these  reasons  we  can  look  j 
composedly  enough  on  the  arrival  of  the 
Portuguese  Royal  Barge  alongside  of  the 
Euryalus  ;  and  we  can  be  well  content  to  be  ; 
merely  amused  by  the  reported  astonishment 
of  everybody  at  the  alacrity  with  which  the 
Prince  jumped  into  the  barge — an  astonish¬ 
ment  arising,  we  presume,  from  a  general  I 
idea  that  the  descent  of  a  Queen’s  son  from 
a  Queen’s  ship’s  side,  could  only  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  a  species  of  solemn  procession, 
or  by  a  stage-walk,  or  by  any  other  means,  j 
except  the  means  natural  to  a  lively  lad 
of  fourteen  who  can  make  good  use  of  his 
legs. 

But  the  case  is  altered,  when  we  get  to 
Malta.  Here,  in  an  English  possession,  where  j 
the  authorities  had  no  excuse  for  awkwardly  j 
thwarting  the  Queen’s  intentions,  and  mis¬ 
chievously  elevating  her  son  above  the  free 
sea-training  and  the  impartial  sea-discipline 
which  can  alone  make  a  sailor  of  him — here, 
the  sickening  servility  of  these  receptions  of 
the  young  Prince  reached  its  climax.  The 
governor,  the  council,  the  judges,  the  arch¬ 
bishop,  the  Protestant  bishop,  the  clergy,  the 
nobility,  and  all  the  other  grandees  in  the 
island  received  the  midshipman  in  solemn 
assembly  on  the  steps  of  the  palace.  Whether 
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they  fell  on  their  knees  at  his  approach,  or 
whether  they  walked  backwards  till  they 
got  in-doors,  is  not  mentioned — but  it  is 
asserted,  quite  seriously,  that  a  levee  was 
held  ;  and  that,  wherever  the  Prince  went, 
there  a  procession  persistently  went  with  him, 
both  before  and  behind.  There  was  a  ball, 
too  (the  Midshipman’s  partners  duly  chro¬ 
nicled),  and  an  illumination  ;  and  there  would 
have  been  more  to-do,  if  the  Midshipman  had 
not  “  greatly  chagrined  ”  the  Maltese,  by  gra¬ 
ciously  condescending  to  allow  his  Captain 
to  proceed  on  his  cruise  !  But  the  crowning 
absurdity  of  all  was  accomplished  by  making 
the  midshipman  of  the  Euryalus  publicly 
review  the  troops  of  the  garrison.  Y/hen  we 
had  arrived  at  this  part  of  the  newspaper 
narrative,  nothing  else  that  it  might  have  con¬ 
tained  would  have  astonished  us.  After 
reading  of  all  the  soldiers  in  Malta  being 
reviewed  by  a  sailor  of  the  age  of  fourteen,  we 
should  not  have  felt  the  least  surprised  at 
being  farther  informed  of  the  governor 
boxing  the  compass,  the  judges  holystoning 
the  decks,  or  the  Archbishop  borrowing  the 
boatswain’s  whistle,  and  piping  all  hands,  out 
of  compliment  to  the  Prince,  in  the  very 
pulpit  itself. 

What  is  to  stop  this  fawning  perversion 
of  Prince  Alfred  from  the  plain  professional 
purpose  to  which  liis  parents  have  so  wisely 
devoted  him  ?  Who  is  to  prevent  these 
abject  authorities  from  doing  their  best  to 
spoil  a  frank,  straightforward,  natural  lad, 
who  is  promising  so  well  at  the  fair  outset  of 
his  career  ?  It  is  not  easy  to  suggest  an 
answer  to  these  questions.  How  are  people, 
who  have  no  tact,  no  taste,  no  natural  sense  of 
what  is  appropriate  and  no  instinctive  terror 
of  what  is  ridiculous  —  who  seem  to  be 
influenced,  partly,  by  the  childish  pleasure  of 
putting  on  line  clothes,  with  the  adult  folly 
superadded  of  feeling  proud  at  publicly 
exhibiting  them  ;  and,  partly  by  the  imperi¬ 
ous  necessity  of  cringing  and  crawling,  which 
is  the  motive  power  that  works  in  mean 
natures — how  are  such  people  as  these  to  be 
reached  by  any  ordinary  process  of  remon¬ 
strance  1  Argument,  entreaty,  reproof,  con¬ 
tempt  ;  the  pen  of  the  writer,  the  tongue  of 
the  orator,  are  all  shivered  alike  against  the 
adamantine  insensibility  to  every  species  of 
intellectual  attack  which  distinguishes  the 
genuine  Flunkey  nature.  The  one  idea  which 
occurs  to  us,  in  connection  with  this  very 
disheartening  part  of  the  subject — and  which 
we  beg  leave,  in  conclusion,  to  express  with 
all  possible  respect — is,  that  the  Queen  her¬ 
self  might  possibly  come  to  the  rescue  of  her 
son  before  it  is  too  late  to  save  him.  Her 
Majesty  has  been  pestered  with  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  Addresses  from  her  subjects.  What 
if  she  were  suddenly  to  turn  the  tables,  and 
actually  present  her  subjects  with  an  Address 
from  herself  ?  May  we  hope  to  be  excused,  if, 
following  out  this  idea,  we  venture  to  lay 
the  following  few  lines  at  the  foot  of  the 


Throne,  as  a  rough  sketch  of  the  new  kind 
of  Royal  Address  which  we  are  bold  enough 


to  suggest  ? 


ADDRESS  PROM  THE  QUEEN  TO  CERTAIN  OP  HER 
SUBJECTS  IN  OPPICE. 

May  it  Please  Your  Flunkeyships, — I,  your 
much-wearied  and  much-persecuted  Sovereign,  do 
hereby  beg  and  entreat  that  you  will,  for  the 
future,  allow  my  second  son  to  pursue  his  profession 
in  peace  and  quietness,  unencumbered  and  unper¬ 
verted  by  Receptions,  which  separate  him  from  his 
messmates,  among  whom  I  wish  him  to  mingle  as 
one  of  themselves.  Governors,  Generals,  Admirals, 
Archbishops,  Authorities  civil  and  military,  Corpo¬ 
rations  of  every  degree  of  obesity, — be  so  good  as  to 
learn,  once  for  all,  from  your  Queen,  that  time 
loyalty  is  one  of  the  forms  of  true  politeness,  in 
which  the  delicacies  of  restraint,  and  the  graces  of 
good-sense,  count  among  the  chiefest  and  the  most 
necessary  of  courteous  accomplishments.  Under¬ 
stand,  distinctly,  that  when  I  send  my  son  to  sea 
as  a  midshipman,  it  is  a  flat  contradiction  of  my 
j  intentions  for  you  to  receive  him  as  a  Prince.  Re- 
!  serve  your  spare  gunpowder,  therefore,  for  my 
enemies ;  keep  your  fine  clothes  and  your  proces¬ 
sions  for  yourselves  ;  and  by  no  means  consider  it 
any  part  of  your  duty  towards  Midshipman  Alfred 
to  spoil  a  good  sailor  by  reminding  him,  to  no 
earthly  purpose,  that  you  are  Flunkeys  and  that  he 
is  a  Prince. 

If  some  sucli  pithy  expostulation  as  this 
should  ever  happen,  under  an  extraordinary 
!  stress  of  circumstances,  to  be  prepared  by 
direction  of  the  Queen,  there  is  no  office 
j  within  the  gift  of  the  Sovereign  which  it 
would  give  us  half  so  much  pleasure  to 
1  receive  as  the  useful,  enviable,  and  patriotic 
I  office  of  presenting  the  Address. 

A  YORKSHIRE  TRAGEDY. 


He  had  always  been  harsh  with  us,  and 
we  hated  him. 

I  don’t  know  why  my  father  appointed 
him  our  guardian.  No  two  men  could  have 
been  more  unlike,  nor  had  they  associated 
much  together.  One,  a  high-spirited,  open- 
hearted,  improvident  country  squire  ;  the 
other,  a  hard,  passionate,  sullen  man,  whose 
dogged  self-will  seldom  deferred  to  the 
opinions  or  feelings  of  others.  Little  sym¬ 
pathy  could  have  existed  between  them.  I 
believe,  too,  that  he  was  averse  to  my  father’s 
union  with  his  sister,  prophesying  that  she 
would  live  to  repent  marrying  mad  Jack 
Holderness.  That  is  our  family  name.  It  is 
a  right  Yorkshire  one,  and  has  been  known 
in  those  parts  any  time  these  five  hundred 
years.  Only  the  other  day  I  found  it  in 
Chaucer. 

She  did  not  repent,  however.  My  father 
might  ride  and  drink  hard,  as  most  York¬ 
shire  squires  did  in  his  day,  but  he  was 
always  kind  to  her  and  her  children.  And 
if  the  hall — never  a  very  orderly  place — was 
sometimes  turned  inside  out  by  a  party  of 
boosy  fox-hunters,  its  ordinary  aspect  pre- 
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sented  a  cheerful  contrast  to  the  great,  grim, 
cold  house,  in  the  dull  country  town,  wherein 
her  early  years  had  been  passed. 

Ah,  that  house !  if  she  could  but  have 
known  what  would  occur  within  it ! 

I  have  heard  that  her  father  and  his  (I  am 
speaking  now  of  my  uncle,  with  whom  I  set 
out)  was  an  attorney,  who  became  rich  by 
the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  that  he 
brought  up  his  son  to  the  same  business. 
Old  S  winch  at — Foxey  S  winch  at,  folks  called 
him — died  in  harness,  leaving  his  money  to  be 
equally  divided  betwixt  his  son  and  daughter. 
Miles,  my  uncle,  never  practised  afterwards. 
He  had  no  need  to  do  so,  and  was  of  too 
sullen,  obstinate,  and  overbearing  a  disposi¬ 
tion  ever  to  become  popular. 

I  have  said  that  my  grandfather,  who  died 
before  I  was  born,  bequeathed  his  money  in 
equal  proportions  to  his  son  and  daughter. 
B  e  did  this  literally  ;  in  the  latter  case  tying 
it  upon  my  mother  and  her  issue,  exclusive 
of  her  husband’s  control.  Not  that  he 
entertained  any  ill-will  towards  my  father, 
bat,  being  a  shrewd,  sharp  man,  he  thought 
it  not  unlikely  that  his  son-in-law  might 
make  ducks  and  drakes  of  it.  I  never  heard 
of  my  father’s  resenting  this  ;  probably  he 
acknowledged  its  prudence,  which  was  abund¬ 
antly  manifest  afterwards  when  my  mother 
died. 

That  occurred  at  my  birth,  my  only  brother 
being  but  three  years  old  at  the  time.  We 
had  a  little  sister,  but  she  did  not  survive 
her  infancy.  So  neither  John — he  was  called 
John  after  his  father — or  myself  had  any 
recollection  of  our  mother,  or  knowledge  of 
her  beyond  what  we  gathered  from  others. 
I  believe  she  was  a  good  woman,  and  I  am 
sure  that  my  father  loved  her  dearly. 

Her  death  had  a  great  and  disastrous 
effect  upon  him.  Always  a  careless  man  and 
rather  a  free-liver,  he  rode  harder  and  drank 
deeper,  kept  open  house  for  very  promiscuous 
guests,  squandered  his  money,  and,  in  short, 
let  things  go  to  rack  and  ruin.  He  might 
have  got  married  again — perhaps  it  would 
have  been  better  for  us  if  he  had — for  he 
was  still  young  and  handsome  ;  but,  I  believe, 
his  affection  for  his  dead  wife  restrained  him 
from  giving  us  a  step-mother.  Meantime, 
we  ran  wild  about  the  house,  and  were 
brought  up  anyhow. 

I  have  remarked  in  life  that  men  who  have 
never  known  a  mother’s  care  are  often 
harder-natured  than  their  happier  fellows  : 
deficient  in  tenderness,  pity,  forbearance. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  unnatural  that  they  should 
be  so.  Jack  and  I,  in  our  boy-days,  promised 
to  be  no  exception  to  this  rule — if  I  may  so 
call  it.  We  were,  I  fancy,  as  hot-tempered, 
■wrong-headed,  ill-disciplined,  and,  to  use  a 
word  which  ought  not  to  have  become  anti¬ 
quated,  as  masterful  a  couple  of  lads  as  any 
in  Yorkshire.  Which  is  a  pretty  bold  as¬ 
sertion,  too.  We  often  quarrelled,  and  some¬ 
times  fought  savagely.  Our  father  never 


interfered  with  us,  and  nobody  else  dared  to 
do  so. 

Stop,  though.  I  am  wrong  there.  Our 
uncle  did.  He  never  came  to  the  house  (not 
that  he  came  often  since  his  sister’s  death, 
or,  indeed,  before)  without  saying  something 
harsh  to  or  of  us — something  that  set  our 
boys’  breasts  rankling  against  him.  We 
were  no  cowards,  and  often  gave  him  as  good 
as  he  brought.  Our  father  would  laugh  at 
such  altercations.  I  fancy  I  see  him  now, 
with  his  handsome  flushed  face,  red  coat,  and. 
top-boots,  as  he  came  in  one  day,  all  splashed 
from  hunting,  and  found  Jack  shaking  with 
passion  at  a  speech  of  my  uncle’s.  My  brother 
had  just  been  fished  out  of  the  mill-stream, 
and  my  uncle  had  applied  an  equivocal  pro¬ 
verb  in  his  favour. 

“  Let  the  lads  bide,  Miles,”  he  said,  laugh¬ 
ing,  “  or  they’ll  be  too  much  for  ’ee  some  day. 
Do  thou  look  after  thy  own  little  wench  at 
home.” 

That  reminds  me  that  I  have  not  yet 
spoken  of  her.  My  uncle  had  got  married, 
very  unexpectedly,  about  two  years  after  his 
sister’s  death,  to  a  handsome  widow,  with 
one  child,  a  little  girl.  His  choice  surprised 
everybody,  for  she  was  a  gay,  pleasure-loving 
woman,  without  fortune,  and  had  lived  in 
York  and  London.  I  believe  she  came  of 
Irish  lineage.  Anything  more  contrary  to 
his  sullen,  self-willed,  local  Yorkshire  nature 
could  scarcely  be  imagined.  They  did  not 
live  happily  together,  and  she  would  have 
quitted  him  if  his  passionate  temper  had  not 
beaten  down  all  opposition.  My  aunt  was 
rather  a  favourite  with  us,  being  a  good- 
humoured  though  frivolous  woman.  Her 
little  girl  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
creatures  in  this  world,  I  do  believe. 

We  were  shy  of  her;  conscious,  when  in 
her  presence,  of  a  boyish  awkwardness  and 
want  of  breeding  which  never  troubled  us 
elsewhere.  She  knew  this  well  enough,  for, 
baby-coquette  as  she  was,  all  her  mother’s 
nature  promised  to  re-appear  in  her.  I  have 
looked  covertly  into  her  eyes,  wondering  at 
their  exceeding  beauty  and  fascination,  being 
dimly  and  uneasily  cognisant  at  the  same 
time  that  it  would  be  unsafe  to  trust  them, 
and  apprehensive  that  she  might  look  up  and 
at  once  divine  my  thoughts,  as  she  always 
codld.  Jack  cared  more  about  her  than  I  at 
that  time,  and  she  knew  it  and  treated  him 
worse.  I  don’t  think  he  was  jealous  of  me 

in  those  davs. 

•/ 

My  father  liked  to  have  her  at  the  Hall, 
and  would  have  kept  her  permanently,  if  my 
uncle  had  permitted.  Fie  used  to  call  her 
his  little  sweetheart,  humoured  all  her 
whims  and  did  his  best  to  spoil  her,  as  he  did 
us  and  all  children.  When  the  cholera  came 
into  our  part  of  the  country  (it  ravaged  all 
England  that  year),  and  she  and  her  mother 
were  attacked  by  it,  he  rode  over  to  town 
every  day  to  inquire  about  them.  Katy,  that 
was  her  name,  recovered,  but  my  aunt  died. 
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Her  daughter  had  not  then  attained  her 
twelfth  birthday. 

Just  a  year  afterwards,  almost  to  a  day, 
my  father  got  a  bad  fall  while  hunting,  his 
spine  sustaining  such  severe  injury  that  he 
only  lived  long  enough  to  appoint  my  uncle 
our  guardian  and  to  take  his  leave  of  us, 
with  many  words  of  affection  and  regret 
that  he  had  not  proved  a  more  prudent  — 
he  could  not  have  been  a  kinder  —  parent. 
His  affairs  were  so  embarrassed  that  another 
six  months  must  have  produced  bankruptcy. 
He  had  mortgaged  the  estate — in  itself  much 
deteriorated  in  value — to  the  fullest  extent ; 
and,  in  short,  when  all  his  debts  were  paid, 
nothing  remained  to  us  but  our  mother’s 
legacy,  of  which  we  should  come  into  posses¬ 
sion  at  the  ages  of  one-and-twenty.  I  was 
then  ten — Jack  thirteen.  We  went  home 
with  our  uncle  to  the  great,  grim,  cold  house 
in  the  dull  country  town. 

Katy  was  sorry  on  our  account,  glad  on  her 
own,  for  since  her  mother’s  death  her  life  had 
been  very  monotonous.  I  don’t  think  my  uncle 
was  harsh  to  her,  though  he  never  showed 
much  kindness  or  consideration  towards  any¬ 
body.  Yet,  child  as  she  was,  she  had  con¬ 
trived  to  obtain  some  slight  influence  over 
him.  I  fancy  he  might  have  loved  her  if  she 
had  been  his  own  daughter.  But  whatever 
expectations  of  company  and  immature 
coquetries  our  arrival  excited  in  Katy’s 
bosom,  were  doomed  to  disappointment  at 
that  time,  for  our  uncle  soon  announced  his 
intention  of  sending  us  to  boarding-school. 
Our  ignorance  justified  him  in  this,  if  his 
dislike  did  not.  1  say  his  dislike,  for  I  knew 
he  always  hated  us,  and,  from  that  day  he 
became  our  guardian,  had  promised  himself 
the  gratification  of  subduing  us,  breaking  us 
into  his  humours,  and,  as  he  once  said,  flog¬ 
ging  the  rebellious  devil  out  of  us.  How  he 
succeeded  in  this  will  be  seen. 

Hitherto  we  had  had,  literally,  no  educa¬ 
tion.  For  when  our  father  sent  us  to  school, 
as  he  did  once,  upon  the  first  attempt  at  the 
infliction  of  punishment  we  had  made  a  fight 
for  it,  subsequently  escaping  and  returning 
home  to  be  half-laughed  at,  half-commended 
— not  ordered  back.  But,  now,  there  was  no 
disputing  the  will  of  my  uncle,  even  if  we 
had  been  inclined  to  attempt  it.  To  board¬ 
ing-school  we  went  accordingly. 

Yorkshire  schools  have  of  late  years  ob¬ 
tained  a  most  unenviable  notoriety.  In  my 
day  all  schooling  was  conducted,  on  severer 
principles  than  the  more  fortunate  youth  of 
this  generation  have  any  idea  of.  Punish¬ 
ment  by  blows  and  starvation  formed  an 
ordinary  part  of  it.  I  do  not  know  that  the 
school  selected  by  my  uncle  had  a  savager 
master  or  a  crueller  discipline  than  many 
others,  but  I  am  sure  that  a  more  direct 
method  for  the  perversion  of  every  honest 
and  manly  quality  could  not  have  been 
devised  than  the  grinding  tyranny  which, 
under  the  name  of  an  education,  we  endured 


for  two  years.  Strong  boys  it  transformed 
into  bullies  ;  weak  boys,  into  cowards  and 
liars. 

We  experienced  enough  of  it  and  to  spare. 
I  am  not  going  into  detail,  suffice  it  to  say, 
that  we  were  not  conquered  easily.  One 
thing  our  school  discipline  taught  us,  to 
bear — perhaps  to  inflict — pain. 

We  never  went  home  for  the  holidays,  or 
saw  our  uncle’s  face,  until  the  expiration  of 
two  years.  He  paid  the  schoolmaster’s  bills 
regularly  and  received  reports  of  us  from 
him.  Then  word  came  for  us  to  return.  We 
had  had  all  the  schooling  considered  neces¬ 
sary.  All  we  were  destined  to  have,  as  it 
proved. 

Katy  was  more  beautiful,  and  more  con¬ 
scious  of  it,  thaD  ever,  when  we  saw  her 
again.  Often  as  we  had  talked  of  her — Jack 
was  especially  prone  to  this,  and  once  tried 
his  hand  at  a  schoolboy  letter  to  her,  which 
the  schoolmaster  confiscated,  flogging  him  for 
writing  it — we  had  never  pictured  to  our¬ 
selves  such  loveliness  as  two  years  had  de¬ 
veloped  in  her  whom  we  always  regarded  as 
our  cousin. 

I  am  not  good  at  description,  or  I  would 
attempt  to  convey  some  idea  of  Katy’s  face. 
Though  I  don’t  think  words  could  do  it.  I 
see  it  in  my  dreams  sometimes — dreams  that 
it  is  dreadful  to  wake  from  —  but,  shall 
never  meet  its  similitude  again,  unless  in 
Heaven. 

The  struggle  between  us  and  our  uncle 
commenced  immediately.  He  never  made 
any  pretence  of  liking  us,  always  addressing 
us  rather  as  dogs  than  human  beings.  I 
think  the  spirit  with  which  we  met  and 
resented  this  presented  some  sort  of  infernal 
fascination  to  him.  The  day  after  our  return, 
enraged  at  a  defiant  answer  of  Jack’s,  he 
took  a  horse-whip,  and  in  spite  of  a  furious 
resistance,  flogged  him  mercilessly.  My  turn 
came  soon  enough,  and  after  that  it  was  all 
oaths,  curses  and  blows  on  one  side,  and  des¬ 
perate  but  ineffectual  struggles  on  the  other. 
We  should  not  have  remained  in  the  house 
three  days,  but  for  one  reason — Katy.  We 
were  both  in  love  with  her. 

You  may  smile  at  the  idea  of  the  passions 
entertained  by  boys  of  twelve  and  fifteen 
for  a  girl  of  thirteen.  But  I  am  sure  that 
nothing  I  have  since  experienced  was  more 
real  or  all-engrossing.  The  trivial  incidents 
connected  with  it  remain  indelibly  impressed 
upon  my  memory,  while  thousands  of  more 
important  events  which  have  transpired  since 
are  forgotten.  I  recollect  the  colour  of  rib¬ 
bons  in  her  hair,  the  look  and  scent  of 
flowers  she  wore,  the  precise  aspect  of  the 
rooms  in  which  she  sat  and  worked  or 
moved  about,  even  in  the  minutest  detail. 
Sometimes  this  retrospection  is  misery  to 
me. 

I  loved  her  with  my  whole  boyish  soul. 
The  sound  of  her  girlish  voice,  the  very  rustle 
of  her  dress,  affected  me  with  a  delicious 
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pleasure  wliicli  was  half  pain.  I  have  woke 
up  at  night  from  a  delirious  dream  to  sob  out 
her  name  and  call  passionately  upon  her.  I 
knew,  at  the  same  time,  that  my  passion 
was  irrational  and  absurd,  and  that  she 
was  not  worthy  of  it.  Belief  in  the  object  is 
not  necessary  to  love.  A  man  shall  be  well 
convinced  in  his  heart  that  no  good  can 
come  of  his  success,  that  peace  and  happi¬ 
ness  do  not  lie  there — nay,  shall  be  sure  of 
the  moral  perversity  of  her  he  worships  — 
yet  shall  be  ready  to  risk  life  and  soul  to 
get  her. 

My  brother’s  passion  was  equally  vehe¬ 
ment,  and  he  became  savagely  jealous  of  me. 
I  think  he  had  greater  faith  in  her  than  I 
— showed  his  feelings  with  less  disguise,  and 
was  therefore  more  cruelly  sported  with.  In 
wooing  a  coquette — and  Katy  was  born  a 
coquette  —  he  who  feels  or  betrays  least 
emotion  will  have  most  chance  of  success,  for 
lie  can  avoid  unpleasing  manifestations  while 
his  rival  is  morbidly  sensitive  to  every  look, 
word  and  action  :  at  once  exacting,  slavish 
and  rebellious. 

Katy  cared  for  neither  of  us,  but  her 
fickle  favours  were  sometimes  bestowed  upon 
me  (I  was  considered  the  handsomer), 
though  always  with  an  air  of  seniority  which 
her  one  year’s  difference  in  age  rendered 
equally  ludicrous  and  exasperating.  Tor¬ 
mented  by  her  caprice  I  found  a  cruel  plea¬ 
sure  in  augmenting  Jack’s  sufferings.  Very 
soon  he  hated  me  with  all  the  strength  of  his 
fierce  ungovernable  nature.  She  knew  it,  aud 
unconscious  of  the  depth  and  danger  of  the 
feelings  excited,  triumphed  in  it. 

Of  course  we  made  no  confidants.  I  can¬ 
not  tell  how  my  uncle  became  enlightened  as 
to  the  existing  state  of  affairs.  When  that 
happened,  his  scorn  of  what  he  considered  our 
juvenile  folly  seemed  to  intensify  liis  brutality. 
Coarse  jibes  and  stinging  jeers  alternated 
with  blows  and  ill-usage,  and  were  still  harder 
to  bear,  for  boys  are  always  sensitive  in  the 
extreme  to  ridicule,  especially  on  that  topic. 
He  taunted  us  to  our  faces  before  strangers, 
coupled  every  reproach  addressed  to  us  with 
some  sneering  allusion  to  Katy,  grinned  at 
our  presumed  jealousy  of  one  another,  and,  in 
a  word,  made  our  lives  unendurable.  He  was 
a  strong  man  or  he  might  have  come  off 
with  mortal  injury  in  some  of  the  furious 
struggles  which  ensued.  After  one  of  these, 
Katy,  weeping  with  rage  and  vexation, 
vowed  that  she  would  never  speak  to  us 
again. 

That  pleased  him  for  a  time.  I  think  the 
devil  put  it  into  his  head  to  illuse  her, 
as  he  did  afterwards.  Or  it  might  have  been 
merely  to  spite  us.  I  have  said  that  he  was 
more  considerate  towards  her  than  others. 
Now  he  began  to  chide,  to  strike  her.  Shall 
I  ever  forget  witnessing  the  first  blow  ]  I 
did  not  wait  for  the  second. 

I  remember  going  to  her  that  evening  with 
some  wild  project  of  flight  which  my  brother 


was  to  share.  (He  had  manifested  such 
frenzied  rage  during  her  chastisement  that 
my  uncle  locked  him  in  an  empty  room, 
imprisoning  him  for  some  days.)  She  cried, 
but  seemed  to  think  much  lighter  of  the  matter 
than  I ;  its  influence  had  already  faded  from 
her  variable  temperament.  Henceforth,  how¬ 
ever,  she  shared  our  uncle’s  brutality  with 
us.  What  would  have  come  of  this — how  far 
we  should  have  been  able  to  endure  it  —  I 
do  not  know,  had  he  refrained  from  one  act. 
In  a  fit  of  sheer  malignancy  he,  one  day,  took 
a  pair  of  scissors  and  cut  off  a  quantity  of 
Katy’s  hair.  It  was  long  and  beautiful,  and 
she  had  been  excessively  proud  of  it. 

That  night,  when  we  had  been  ordered  off 
to  bed,  there  was  an  expression  in  Jack’s  face 
which  frightened  me.  He  had  been  unusually 
taciturn  all  day — we  never  talked  much 
together  of  late,  but  this  day  fewer  words 
than  ever  passed  between  us.  I  tried  to  draw 
him  into  conversation,  without  success.  And 
I  noticed  that  he  trembled  very  much  when 
he  lay  down  beside  me.  It  was  my  uncle’s 
custom  to  lock  us  in,  but  this  night,  of  all 
nights  in  the  year,  he  omitted  to  do  so. 

Unable  to  sleep  for,  a  long  time,  I  lay  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  wind  without.  It  was  a  wild, 
blusterous  night,  such  a  one  as  had  always 
exerted  an  unquiet  influence  upon  me  ;  such 
a  one  as  I  shall,  now,  never  contemplate 
without  horror,  to  my  dying  day.  (Some¬ 
times  I  fancy  that  day  will  be  its  counterpart.) 
No  moon  was  visible  as  I  looked  out  of  our 
curtainless  casement,  and  a  rack  of  heavy 
black  clouds  moved  rapidly  and  continuously 
athwart  the  face  of  the  heavens.  The  wind 
made  a  dismal  clamor  among  the  chimney¬ 
pots,  and  now  and  then  a  fierce  dash  of  rain 
drove  against  the  window-panes.  Fearing  to 
speak  to  my  brother,  and  as  scared  and 
troubled  in  mind  as  though  some  evil  influ¬ 
ence  were  abroad. — Was  there  not  ? — I  lay 
listening,  until  from  sheer  weariness  I 
tumbled,  as  from  a  precipice,  into  the  arms  of 
sleep. 

That  brought  no  relief.  My  dreams  par¬ 
took  of  my  mental  disquiet.  At  first  they 
were  confused,  formless,  chaotically  horrible. 
I  was  harassed  by  an  overpowering  nameless 
dread,  haunted  by  an  ever-changing  phan¬ 
tasm  which  nothing  could  exorcise,  and  the 
presence  of  which  inflicted  unimaginable 
misery  and  apprehension.  This  horror  grew, 
like  one  of  the  evil  genii  in  the  Arabian 
Nights,  until  it  filled  up  my  entire  imagi¬ 
nation,  and  then  abruptly  ended.  I  still 
slept,  laboriously,  painfully,  as  oppressed  by 
a  heavy  night-mare,  yet,  by  a  strange  clair¬ 
voyance,  I  became  conscious  of  the  existence 
of  external  objects.  I  saw  the  black  shadows 
on  the  floor,  the  impenetrable  darkness 
brooding  in  the  corners  of  the  room,  and 
heard  the  wind  raging  without.  More  than 
that,  though  my  brother  lay  with  his  back 
towards  me,  and  his  face  to  the  wall,  I  saw 
,  his  face  as  distinctly  as  if  it  were  fronting 
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mine  in  noonday.  And  (I  do  not  pretend  to 
explain  these  phenomena,  and  can  hardly 
expect  to  obtain  credence,  though  it  was  so) 
I  knew  his  thoughts.  O  !  the  mortal  agony 
that  it  was  to  know  them  and  be  unable  to 
stir  hand  or  foot  to  prevent  their  execution  ! 

Gently  and  cautiously  he  put  the  bed¬ 
clothes  aside ;  gently  and  cautiously  he 
stepped  over  me.  I  lay  watching  him  through 
an  awful  medium  which  dispensed  with  ordi¬ 
nary  means.  One  long  look  out  at  the 
troubled  midnight  sky,  another  at  the  mirror 
— what  dreadful  attraction  was  there  in  his 
own  face,  then,  I  wonder  ? — and  he  stole 
across  the  darkened  floor  and  out  of  the 
room.  My  preternatural  vision  followed  him. 

Up  the  black  staircase.  To  my  uncle’s 
room  ! 

The  blood  surged  and  throbbed  in  my  brain. 
There  was  a  dazzling  flash  as  of  polished  steel 
before  my  eyes  and  then  a  great  darkness. 
With  a  cry  of  horror,  I  awoke,  my  hair 
bristling.  My  brother’s  place  was  vacant. 

I  slipped  from  the  bed  and  stole  after  him, 
a  mortal  terror  in  my  heart,  my  blood  con¬ 
gealing  to  ice,  my  knees  knocking  together. 
In  the  midnight  blackness  his  outstretched 
hands  met  mine — wet  with  what  I  knew 
must  be  blood ! 

Why  should  I  write  more  1  Boy  as  he 
was,  he  died  on  the  gallows,  myself  barely 
escaping  the  same  fate.  Ivaty,  waking  up  to 
that  night  of  horror,  never  closed  her  eyes  in 
|  the  sweet  sleep  of  health  or  sanity  again. 
My  life  has  been  passed  in  self-banishment 
from  my  native  land.  I  am  a  lonely  old  man, 
the  last  of  my  race.  And  my  story  is  told. 


DWELLERS  IN  TENTS. 

On  the  fourteenth  of  November,  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty-four,  a  furious  tornado  blew 
down  all  the  tents  of  the  allied  armies  before 
Sebastopol.  Only  the  round  tents  of  the 
Turkish  soldiers  were  left  standing.  This  set 
Captain  Rhodes  a-thinking,  and  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  which  operation  is  an  interesting 
book  on  tents  and  tent-life,  from  which  we 
have  arranged  the  following  extracts. 

All  Eastern  nations  are,  or  have  been,  more 
or  less  nomadic  in  their  habits,  and  all  there¬ 
fore  from  very  early  time  have  used  tents. 
Jabal  was  the  father  of  these  future  genera¬ 
tions  of  tenters.  Abraham  and  Isaac,  Laban 
and  Jacob  sat  in  tents,  which,  for  the  most 
part,  it  is  supposed,  were  covered  with  the 
skin  of  a  certain  Red  Sea  fish,  resembling 
chamois  leather,  although  translated  in  the 
English  Bible  as  badger’s  skin. 

A  wooden  hut  covered  with  reeds  served 
Achilles  for  a  tent,  when  he  lay  before  Troy, 
while  the  Grecian  soldiers  housed  themselves 
beneath  skins.  The  Macedonians  had  small 
tents,  to  hold  but  two  soldiers  each,  also 
covered  with  skins;  these  tents  being  an  exact 
prefiguration  of  our  author’s  own  invention 
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in  his  Tentes  d’Abri,  but  used  as  buoys 
or  rafts  when  crossing  rivers.  Alexander’s 
pavilion  contained  a  hundred  beds.  This  was 
the  most  gorgeous  canvas  home  ever  seen. 
The  roof  was  covered  with  gilded  arabesques, 
and  supported  by  eight  golden  pillars.  In  the 
centre  was  the  golden  throne  guarded  by  the 
body-guard  of  five  hundred  picked  men,  all 
in  glowing  colours  and  gorgeous  gold- 
embroidery.  It  was  the  most  wonderful 
thing  of  its  kind  extant,  but  was  equalled,  if 
not  surpassed,  by  the  magnificence  which 
Nadir-Shah  set  up  above  his  head.  Of  which 
more  hereafter. 

The  Romans  had  hut-like  tents  covered 
with  skins,  and  curtained  at  the  entrance  ; 
each  tent,  ten  Roman  feet  in  breadth,  and 
capable  of  holding  ten  privates  and  a 
subaltern.  When  opened  at  the  front 
and  back,  and  with  the  valances  lifted 
up,  they  looked  like  enormous  butterflies  ; 
and  were  called  butterflies  (papiliones)  in  con¬ 
sequence.  Nero  had  an  octagon  tent  of 
singular  beauty  ;  but  Nero  had  many  beau¬ 
tiful  and  rare  things :  his  emerald  opera- 
glass  not  the  least  noteworthy  of  them.  Tents 
in  Caesar’s  time  were  very  much  like  what 
they  are  now  in  shape  ;  some  like  our  hospi¬ 
tal-tents,  and  some  like  our  bell-tents,  and 
others  hut-shaped  with  sloping  roofs,  skin- 
covered  and  curtained  ;  and  others  again 
of  canvas — great  canvas  butterflies.  The 
Scythian  race  of  Bald  Heads  slept  in  winter 
under  trees  covered  with  a  strong  white 
cloth  ;  but,  in  summer,  under  trees  without 
any  covering  at  all. 

Who  thinks  of  an  Arab  without  his  camel, 
his  mare,  and  his  tent  ?  Take  away  one  of 
those,  and  he  would  be  no  more  the  Bedouin 
we  have  all  known  of  from  our  earliest  youth, 
and  not  a  few  of  us  envied  when  nature  ancl 
instinct  rebelled  against  the  restraints  of 
society.  An  Arab  in  a  carpeted  house,  with 
its  proper  complement  of  chairs  and  tables, 
and  stuffed  feather-beds,  would  be  as  com¬ 
pletely  vulgarised  as  the  most  common-place 
among  us  would  desire.  Even  Bedouin  life 
comes  to  be  a  matter  of  canvas  and  properties, 
like  everything  else  in  this  complex  old 
theatre  we  call  the  world.  An  Arab  family- 
ent  is  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  in 
length,  by  about  ten  feet  in  breadth  ;  in  the 
highest  parts  it  is  from  ten  to  seven  feet,  in  the 
lower  about  five.  It  has  nine  poles  :  three 
in  the  middle  and  three  on  each  side,  covered 
at  the  top  with  thick  cloths  of  woven  goat’s 
hair,  impervious  to  the  heaviest  rain.  The 
side-coverings  are  usually  of  coarse  wool. 
The  interior  is  divided  into  two  apartments 
by  means  of  a  white  woollen  flower-embroi¬ 
dered  curtain,  hung  against  the  middle  poles, 
one  side  being  for  men,  the  other  for  the 
women.  In  the  first,  also,  are  the  wheat- 
sacks,  camel-bags  and  pack-saddles  heaped 
up  like  a  pyramid  round  the  centre  post ; 
and,  in  the  second  one,  the  water  and  butter- 
skins,  kitchen  utensils,  and  all  the  more 
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domestic  appointments  of  the  tent.  Some¬ 
times  the  tent  has  three  compartments  :  the 
third  for  the  cattle.  In  some  tribes  the  goat’s 
hair  canvas  is  in  strips  of  alternate  black  and 
white,  in  others  it  is  all  black,  and  in  others 
again  (about  Askalon)  all  white,  but  always 
in  strips  sewn  together  by  coarse  thread,  or 
secured  by  small  wooden-pins.  The  women 
alone  undertake  the  striking  and  fixing  of 
the  tents  while  the  men  flourish  their  lances 
in  the  air,  or  vapour  madly  about  on  their 
fleet  mares ;  until  their  wives,  having  pre¬ 
pared  their  house,  get  ready  their  food, 
which  they  eat  alone  in  masculine  sublimity, 
leaving  scraps  and  portions  for  their  hungry 
women,  as  generous  men  leave  bones  for 
dogs. 

One-fourth  of  the  whole  Persian  population 
is  said  to  live  in  tents.  Of  these  nomads  the 
Lurs  of  Luristan  are  the  most  numerous  ;  but 
the  least  known.  After  them  come  the  Kurds, 
numbering  fifty  thousand  families  or  tents.  A 
Kurd,  one  day,  went  into  Monsieur  Fonta- 
nier’s  tent,  examining  everything  as  Kurds 
and  foreigners  will  examine  all  that  is 
curious  and  new.  The  Frenchman  was 
irritable,  and  ordered  him  out. 

“  But,  why  ?  ”  said  the  Kurd.  u  The  sun 
i  is  hot,  your  tent  serves  for  shade,  and  I  shall 
|  stay  in  it.” 

The  chief  of  the  caravan,  anxious  to  please 
the  Frank,  got  the  visitor  out  of  his  way  by 
asking  him  to  coffee.  Afterwards  Monsieur 
Fontanier  went  about  the  encampment,  and 
strolled  into  the  tent  of  this  very  Kurd. 

“  0  !  0  !  ”  exclaimed  he,  “  here  you  are — 
you  would  have  driven  me  away  from  your 
tent  just  now.  Think  you  that  I  would  do  the 

1  same  to  you  ?  It  would  be  a  disgrace  to  me. 
No,  sit  thee  down.  I  shall  give  thee  coffee 
and  a  pipe,  and  learn  how  much  more 
estimable  a  character  is  a  Kurd  than  a  dog 
of  a  Christian  or  a  citizen,  with  his  smooth 
tongue.”  Monsieur  Fontanier  tried  to  make 
him  understand  that  his  European  costume 

1  rendered  him  often  liable  to  curiosity  and 
importunity.  To  which  the  Kurd  answered, 

!  pertinently  enough : 

“  In  that  case,  why  not  stay  at  home  ? 
Why  come  and  walk  about  a  Kurd  camp, 
where  no  one  in  all  their  lives  ever  saw  a 
European  ?  It  is  curiosity  that  brings  you 
here, — why  not  tolerate  the  same  feeling  in 
others  ?” 

The  Persians  excel  in  the  curtains  and 
hangings  of  their  tents,  which  are  embroi¬ 
dered  in  needlework  of  various  colours;  the 
inner  curtains,  which  separate  the  men’s  side 
from  the  women’s,  being  usually  of  fine  white 
woollen,  where  everything  else  is  poor  and 
coarse.  In  some  tents,  that  divisional  curtain 
is  of  black  and  yellow  striped,  and  always  a 
matter  of  pride  and  some  ambition.  The  royal 
tents  have  magnificent  perdehs,  or  hangings  ; 
but  nothing  ever  equalled  the  glory  of  Nadir 
Shah’s  pavilion.  It  was  a  whole  Arabian 
Night’s  story  in  one,  so  far  as  its  fabulous 

luxury  and  splendour  went.  The  outside 
was  of  fine  scarlet  cloth,  the  lining  rich 
violet-coloured  satin,  whereon  was  wrought 
birds  and  beasts,  trees  and  flowers,  all  in 
pearls  and  diamonds,  rubies,  emeralds,  ame¬ 
thysts,  and  the  like.  In  the  centre  was  the 
celebrated  peacock  throne,  glittering  with 
diamonds  and  precious  stones ;  and  on  each 
side  of  this  throne  was  a  screen,  with  two 
angels  thereon,  likewise  wrought  in  jewels. 

The  very  tent-poles  were  golden,  thickly  set 
with  jewels  ;  the  walls  and  the  tent-pegs 
were  also  golden.  The  roof  was  in  seven 
separate  pieces,  two  of  which  pieces,  packed 
in  cotton,  filled  one  chest.  Two  chests  were 
an  elephant’s  load.  The  screen  filled  another 
chest  ;  and  the  poles,  pins,  and  walls,  made 
up  altogether  a  load  which  needed  seven 
elephants  to  carry  it. 

The  richer  tents  of  the  Persians  are  gene¬ 
rally  lined  with  clouded  silks,  or  bright 
coloured  satins  ;  the  ground  covered  with 
soft  Persian  carpets,  or  thick  felts :  and 
golden  balls,  shining  in  the  sunlight,  on  the 
roof,  whence  flows  down  the  heavy  silk  em¬ 
broidered  perdeh. 

The  Turks  cover  some  of  their  tents  with 
fine  cloths  of  camel’s  hair  ;  but  their  military 
tents  are  covered  with  double  widths  of 
strong  cotton  canvas,  impervious  to  the 
heaviest  rains.  Omar  Pacha,  generalissimo 
in  the  late  war,  had  a  circular  tent,  with  one 
centre  pole,  twenty  feet  diameter,  covered  on 
the  outside  with  light  green  canvas,  lined 
with  pale-yellow  silk.  The  general’s  was  the 
same,  but  smaller ;  being  only  eighteen  feet 
in  diameter,  and  lined  with  dark-blue  cotton  ; 
while  the  next  in  grade,  the  colonel  or  lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel,  had  one  of  fourteen  feet,  and 
not  often  with  an  inside  lining.  The  soldier’s 
tent  was  a  round  one,  covered  with  double 
widths  of  strong  cotton  canvas,  completely 
waterproof.  These  tents  were  eighteen  feet 
in  diameter  ;  but,  by  the  arrangement  of  a 
circular  plate  at  the  top  of  the  pole,  this  area 
enclosed  a  larger  volume  of  air  than  we 
obtain  in  our  tents  of  the  same  outside 
dimensions.  For,  with  us,  the  covering 
comes  close  up  to  the  pole,  whereby  we  lose 
all  the  angle  made  by  a  wider  gathering 
place.  Inches  multiplied  by  themselves  come 
to  considerable  numerical  results.  The  Turks 
have  also  hospital-tents,  of  no  mean  hospital 
capabilities  ;  and  they  have  cooking  tents,  of 
a  dirty  brick  colour,  but  affording  much 
comfort  to  the  soldiery,  and  capable  of  j 
imitation  with  profit  to  ourselves. 

Still  lingering  eastward,  we  find  a  wander¬ 
ing  tribe  in  Hindustan,  called  the  Kaorwas, 
one  of  the  Rajpoot  tribes,  supposed  by  the 
learned  to  be  of  the  same  family  as  the 
Scythic-Pali,  or  Hyksos  —  the  Shepherd 
Kings  of  Egypt.  They  construct  their  tents, 
or  huts  rather,  chiefly  of  the  peloo  tree  ;  the 
living  branches  of  which  they  interlace  toge¬ 
ther,  covering  the  top  with  the  broad  leaves, 
and  coating  the  inside  with  mud :  thus 
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making  a  veritable  human  nest,  not  easily 
discoverable  by  the  uninitiated.  So  that  even 
the  typical  bower  of  the  poets  has  a  real 
existence,  though  not  quite  in  the  conven¬ 
tional  form  of  western  imagination.  The 
Mantchou  Tartar  builds  himself  a  cage,  with 
a  round  roof,  like  a  round  tower  or  a  dove¬ 
cote.  He  covers  this  cage,  or  wicker  basket- 
work,  with  pieces  of  fulled  cloth,  leaving  a 
hole  in' the  middle  for  the  smoke.  The  Calmuck 
Tartars  have  also  a  kind  of  conical  cage-like 
tent,  a  perfect  frame-work,  horizontal  bars 
and  vertical  poles,  all  finally  covered  up  with 
coarse  woollen  felt,  and  so  light  that  one 
camel  can  carry  five  or  six  of  them.  The 
Tuski — a  nomadic  tribe  of  Siberia,  divided 
into  the  pastoral,  or  cleanly  Tuski,  and  the 
fishing,  or  dirty — make  their  huts  of  whale 
ribs  and  walrus  skins.  They  are  chiefly  cir¬ 
cular,  to  prevent  snow-drifts,  at  the  gables, 
and  to  offer  as  few  points  of  resistance  as 
possible  to  the  fierce  north  winds.  The 
walrus  skin,  sometimes  containing  seventy  or 
eighty  square  feet,  is  as  clear  as  parchment, 
beautifully  elastic,  and  semi-trausparent.  It 
is  covered  with  thick  layers  of  dried  grass  in 
the  cold  weather,  and  rein-deer  skins  hang 
as  curtains  from  the  roof  inside.  The  chief 
has  often  three  or  four  generations  to  house 
in  his  one  tent ;  and  the  way  in  which  space 
is  economised,  by  means  of  hanging  shelves, 
and  wooden  vessels  scooped  out  of  drift  wood, 
is  very  ingenious.  These  Tuski  burn  a  train- 
oil  lamp,  which  gives  immense  heat,  and  is 
the  softest  light  known,  even  to  eyes  cognisant 
of  wax. 

The  Samoiedes  are  also  of  Siberia :  and  they 
have  pyramidal  tents  covered  with  bark, 
which  is  again  covered  with  rein-deer  skins. 
They  sometimes  have  a  double  layer  of  skin ; 
the  hairy  sides  outside,  so  as  to  give  warmth 
within,  and  repel  the  rain  without.  These 
skins  are  in  long  strips,  wound  in  a  spiral 
manner  round  the  tent-poles,  with  a  little 
hole  left  at  the  top  for  the  smoke.  The 
women  here  again  pitch  and  arrange  the 
tents,  and  do  all  the  domestic  work  beside  ; 
the  men  hunting  and  fishing,  and,  in  a  new 
encampment,  throwing  up  the  snow  to  about 
a  foot  in  depth  all  round  the  tent.  Other 
northern  tribes  have  much  the  same  kind  and 
form  ©f  tent ;  walrus  skin,  reindeer  skin,  and 
bark,  the  chief  coverings  to  be  found  among 
the  snow  and  ice  of  the  Pole. 

China  harbours  land  nomads,  as  well  as 
her  well  known  wandering  water  population. 
The  Mongols,  for  instance,  who  live  like 
the  Mantchous,  in  cages  :  and  vilely  filthy 
cages  too  :  and  the  Khalkas,  with  paintings, 
cushions,  rugs,  and  ornaments  in  their  tents, 
yet  with  only  a  hole  dug  in  the  clay  in  the 
centre,  for  their  fireplace.  Then  the  Chinese 
army  has  tents  ;  five  feet  five  inches  high,  six 
feet  wide,  and  fourteen  feet  long.  They  are 
made  with  sloping  roofs,  covered  with  strong 
linen  canvas,  lined  with  common  blue  linen  : 
each  pole  is  ornamented  with  an  imperial¬ 


shaped  iron  crown,  and  each  tent  contains  a 
felling  axe,  a  spade,  a  shovel,  a  hammer,  and 
a  very  curious  portable  copper  camp  kettle. 
And  here  the  pigtailed  braves  live  and  eat 
their  rats ;  issuing  at  intervals  to  build  up 
painted  canvas  fortifications,  or  to  try  how 
some  new  shield,  just  issued  by  the  Celestial 
war-office,  looks  at  a  distance,  and  when  the 
Fanquis  may  be  held  sure  to  run,  in  abject 
terror  of  both. 

The  Africans  have  various  modes  of  housing 
themselves.  The  Egyptian  Bedouins  merely 
thrust  four  sticks  into  the  ground,  and  hang 
a  shawl  upon  them  ;  while  the  Arabs,  near 
Tripoli,  have  “  hair  houses,”  as  they  call 
them,  of  wool  and  goat’s  hair  ;  some  of  them 
quite  palatial  in  their  dimensions,  for  tents. 
The  Braknas,  a  tribe  of  Moors  to  the  north 
of  Senega],  famous  for  their  milk  diet  and  fat 
women,  have  straw  or  grass  huts,  capable  of 
holding  forty  or  fifty  people :  and  the  plains 
round  Timbuctoo  are  covered  with  these 
straw  huts  or  tents.  Other  Moors  indulge 
in  conical  hair  tents,  which  they  carry  about 
in  leathern  saeks,  and  deck  inside  with  mats 
and  goods.  Another  tribe,  more  to  the 
centre  of  Africa,  makes  circular  huts  of  palm 
1  branches  ;  another,  stretches  a  few  mats  on 
stakes,  and  covers  them  afterwards  with, 
hides  and  branches  ;  a  third  uses  branches  of 
trees,  for  a  framework,  then  covers  them  with 
mats  made  of  the  Dom-palm ;  and  hangs 
them  round  inside  with  black  and  white 
striped  woollen  coverlets.  “  In  the  time  of 
the  tropical  rains,  these  tents  are  much 
reduced  in  size  by  their  inmates,  who  sit  in 
them  like  snails  in  their  shells.”  The  Berbers 
live  in  tents  covered  with  coarse  wool,  or 
goat’s  hair,  or  with  mats  woven  from  the 
fibres  of  a  certain  root,  which  the  women 
spin  or  twist  so  closely  that  it  can  keep  off 
the  rain.  These  coverings  are  dyed  black 
with  copperas.  Others  have  tents  like  tombs, 
or  the  keel  of  a  ship  reversed,  protected  by 
black  hair  cloths,  or  mats  woven  from  the 
leaves  of  the  palmetto.  The  Hottentots 
make  a  large  arched  cage,  iuto  which  they 
must  creep  on  their  hands  and  knees,  well 
covered  by  mats  made  of  reeds  and  the 
sword-grass.  These  mats  overlap  each  other, 
like  the  tiles  of  a  house,  so  that  no  rain  can 
possibly  penetrate ;  the  upright  laths  are 
held  in  their  arched  position  by  a  few  heavy 
stones  placed  on  the  top,  which  also  force 
the  poles  deeper  into  the  earth.  The  diameter 
of  the  largest  huts  is  about  fourteen  feet 
they  hold  from  ten  to  twelve  persons,  with. 

1  all  their  worldly  gear,  beds,  food,  weapons* 

1  and  implements,  and  have  a  circular  hole  for 
the  fireplace,  but  they  have  no  chimney,  and 
the  smoke  has  to  find  its  way  out  by  the 
door. 

The  Red  Indians  make  all  sorts  of  wig¬ 
wams  :  some  very  simple  and  others  exceed¬ 
ingly  elaborate  and  handsome.  The  Mandan 
lodge  is  the  largest  of  all,  often  from  forty 
to  sixty  feet  wide  ;  while  the  Crows  cover 
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theirs  with  skins  dressed  almost  white,  and 
ornament  them  afterwards  with  paint,  por¬ 
cupine  quills,  and  scalp  locks.  A  Dacota 
patronises  only  the  buffalo  skin  :  for  a  tradi¬ 
tion  is  afloat  in  the  tribe  that  once  a  rash 
Dacota  made  his  wigwam  of  a  deer’s  skin, 
and  died  in  consequence  of  his  disobedience 
to  national  customs.  The  Pawnee  hedges 
himself  behind  a  weaving  of  the  long  prairie 
grass,  making  a  hut  like  a  huge  straw  bee¬ 
hive  ;  and  the  Nava, joe  is  the  cynic  of  them 
all,  living  in  a  small,  conical,  wretched  lodge, 
with  a  triangular  opening,  and  no  room  for 
the  fire  inside.  In  South  America  the  gra¬ 
cious  banana  has  given  one  of  its  family,  the 
Vijao  plant,  as  the  covering  of  human  homes. 
The  leaves  of  this  Yijao  are  oval,  membrane¬ 
ous,  silky,  and  twenty  inches  long  by  four¬ 
teen  wide.  Their  under  surface  is  white  and 
glutinous,  so  that  it  can  long  turn  even  tro¬ 
pical  rains.  These  leaves — about  a  hundred 
weight  for  each  hut — are  collected  in  the 
mountains,  and  are  spread  over  the  timber 
frame- work,  as  tiles  ;  the  upper  overlapping 
the  lower.  It  is  a  commodious  tent,  in  the 
way  of  bricklayers  and  plumbers  ;  for  should 
the  rain  come  in  at  the  roof  or  sides,  a  single 
leaf  will  mend  the  hole,  and  repair  all  the 
damage  done.  In  Tierra  del  Fuego,  the 
people  thatch  themselves  in,  in  very  ineffi¬ 
cient  huts — wretched,  small,  circular  hives, 
without  utensils  of  any  kind ;  with  no  beds, 
no  mats,  no  seats  ;  just  thatches  raised  on 
sticks,  with  a  fire  in  the  centre,  and  fish  or 
flesh  burning  on  the  ashes,  if  the  canoe  has 
gone  well  or  the  cliace  been  lucky.  The 
Fuegian  wigwam  is  the  most  barbarous  and 
wretched  of  all. 

Tents  were  of  early  use  here  in  England. 
The  ancient  Britons  bad  them  of  skins  only, 
but  the  Anglo-Saxons  covered  theirs  with 
cloth,  or  leather,  as  was  most  convenient. 
The  pavilions  of  the  middle  ages  are  known 
to  every  reader  of  history  or  romance  :  these 
pavilions  increasing  in  luxuriousness  and 
pomp  as  manufactures  came  to  greater  per¬ 
fection,  and  wealth  cast  about  for  means  of 
more  lavish  expenditure.  In  fourteen  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  when  Henry  the  Fifth  of 
England  met  Charles  the  Sixth  of  France,  he 
had  “a  large  tent  of  blewe  velvet  and  green, 
richly  embroidered  :  the  tent  was  replenished 
and  decked  with  this  poysie  : 

‘  After  busie  laboure  cometli  victorious  reste 

and  on  the  top  and  height  of  the  same  was 
set  a  grate  eagle  of  golde,  whose  eyes  were  of 
such  orient  diamonds  as  that  they  glistened 
and  shone  over  the  whole  field.”  The  French 
king  had  a  tent  of  blue  velvet  richly  powdered 
with  the  fleurs-de-luce.  Henry  the  Seventh 
also  had  a  noble  tent ;  and  when  Henry  the 
Eighth  and  Francis  the  First  had  their 
memorable  meeting  in  Ardenne,  in  fifteen 
hundred  and  twenty,  Henry’s  tent  was  of 
rich  crimson,  embroidered  and  wrought  with 
ornaments  of  gold  and  crimson  silk  :  above 


the  fringe  certain  legends  running  like  golden 

mouldings,  setting  forth  his  own  rights  first, 
and  his  acknowledgment  of  the  divine  right 
afterwards. 

Our  modern  tents  do  not  seem  to  be 
satisfactory.  They  are  chiefly,  in  shape,  the 
hospital,  or  the  round  tents ;  the  hospital 
being  oblong  marquees,  the  round  or  cir¬ 
cular  what  their  name  implies.  The  first 
holds  not  less  than  eighteen  or  more  than 
twenty-four  men  ;  the  second  sixteen  men, 
lying  on  the  ground.  But  we  saw  what  that 
Crimean  storm  did  a  few  years  ago ;  there¬ 
fore  the  modern  army  tents  are  not  to  be 
taken  as  perfect  of  their  kind.  The  French 
tents  are  good  ;  one,  the  walled  tent,  tents  & 
muraille,  promises  great  things  when  fairly 
tried.  It  is  a  new  version  of  the  Turkish 
soldiers’  tent,  with  an  improved  method  of 
ventilation,  and  is  to  be  adopted  at  the  camp 
of  Chalons  as  a  preliminary  test-place. 
Austria  had  much  trouble  about  her  tents, 
but  she  has  improved  since  Captain  Theure- 
kauf  took  them  in  hand.  In  Austria  the 
storm-ropes  are  always  from  the  inside,  as, 
indeed,  are  all  the  ropes ;  a  plau,  though 
directly  opposed  to  our  own,  of  which  Cap¬ 
tain  Rhodes  decidedly  approves.  The  reasons 
given  for  this  approval  read  conclusive 
enough  ;  for  it  is  not  very  hard  to  under¬ 
stand  that  ropes  are  better  kept  dry  than 
wet.  Prussia  does  not  shine  greatly  in  this 
matter ;  Belgium  is  absolutely  tentless  ; 
Sardinia  adopts  the  best  models  she  can  meet 
with,  no  matter  of  what  nation  ;  and  Sweden 
erects  tents  to  hold  twenty -five  or  thirty 
men.  Edgington  has  been  a  great  improver 
of  military  tents,  as  well  as  of  marquees  for 
fetes  champ^tres.  He  got  the  prize  medal 
in  the  Exhibition  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty-one,  and  deserved  what  he  got.  Mr. 
George  Turner  has  also  some  patents  out  for 
tents  and  marquees  ;  of  which  the  stays  and 
framing  is  of  galvanised  wire  cord,  the  pegs 
of  galvanised  iron,  the  covers  mineralised  or 
waterproof  fabrics,  the  seams  are  riveted 
instead  of  sewn,  and  there  are  portable  fire- 
■places  for  each.  Thus,  we  have  the  full 
impress  of  this  nineteenth  iron  and  scientific 
century  stamped  in  every  detail. 

Captain  Rhodes  speaks  of  his  own  tents. 
A  framework  of  ash  or  bamboo  ;  the  form  a 
curvilinear  octagon ;  not  unlike  in  prin¬ 
ciple  and  appearance  to  a  huge  stickless 
umbrella  ;  ventilation  holes  at  the  top ; 
and  additional  covering  to  be  made  out  of 
the  canvas  packing  cases  :  such  ease  and  sim¬ 
plicity  of  arrangements,  that  men  unaccus¬ 
tomed  to  them  may  strike  and  pack  them  in 
three  or  four  minutes  ;  less  space  taken  up 
on  the  ground,  and  more  accommodation 
provided  inside  :  these  are  the  chief  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  proposed  new  guard  and  hos¬ 
pital  tents.  A  portable  tunnel  or  endless 
tent  is  contemplated,  which  the  soldiers  can 
pitch  on  an  instant,  and  which  needs  nothing 
but  light  pliable  ribs,  canvas,  ropes,  leather, 
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buttons,  and  a  few  pegs,  for  its  construction. 
We  know  of  few  tents  tliat  need  more  ;  but 
this  is  as  yet  only  an  idea.  The  author  has 
also  the  superior  lightness  of  his  tents  in 
his  favour.  The  present  government  hos¬ 
pital  tent  weighs  five  hundred  and  seven 
pounds ;  his,  of  smaller  outside  dimensions 
and  greater  inside  space,  weighs  only  three 
hundred  and  ninety-five  pounds.  This  is  no 
trifling  difference  for  an  army  of  weary, 
harassed,  foot-sore  men  ;  and,  all  other  things 
equal,  would  surely  decide  in  favour  of  any 
form  which  would  include  it  among  its 
characteristics. 

THE  BLOOMING  ROSE. 

i. 


<l  Where  man,  to  hide  God’s  pleasant  earth, 
Pours  forth  his  thoughts  in  stone, 

And  almost  blots  out  heaven  :  the  fay, 
With  flagging  wings,  went  on. 

u  Yet,  ’mid  those  weary  streets  she  found 
One  spot  of  rich  repose, — 

An  open  window,  where  a  child 
Water’d  a  budding  rose. 

(i  A  sweet  moss-rose :  the  glad  sprite  drew 
Its  folding  leaves  apart ; 

A  memory  of  Fairy  Land 

Breathed  from  its  opening  heart. 

“  A  gush  of  the  familiar  air 

Seem’d  round  the  fair  child  shed, 

For,  o’er  a  pictured  fairy  tale 
At  times  she  bent  her  head. 


’Twas  holiday  in  Fairy  Land  ; 

Its  queen’s  fair  presence-room 
One  delicately  radiant  flush 
Of  spiritual  bloom, 

(For  it  was  made  of  flowTers),  was  fill’d 
With  ev’ry  loyal  fay, 

Whose  many-tinted  robes  were  glass’d 
In  founts  of  diamond-spray. 

About  the  throne  that,  pure  as  pearl, 
Rose  from  the  emerald  ground, 

The  motion  of  their  silver  wings 
Sprinkled  a  starlight  round. 


“  A  lovely  head;  the  brown  hair  lit 
With  wav’ring  lines  of  gold, 

Round  a  soft  brow  where  innocence 
Its  whitest  leaf  unroll’d. 

e<  The  dark  eyes  shone,  the  rosy  mouth, 
Dewy  with  childish  joy; 

Thus  rain’d  her  fancies  fresh  and  fond 
Upon  her  fragrant  toy ; 

(( ‘  I’ve  paid  thy  price  with  all  I  had  ; 
Ope  quickly  precious  flower. 

Sure  thou  art  beautiful  enough 
To  be  a  spirit’s  bower. 


The  life-breath  of  all  fragrant  things 
Thrill’d  through  that  mystic  hall ; 

The  essence  of  a  moonlight  night 
Fell  softly  over  all. 

Up  rose  the  queen,  and  with  her  hand 
She  hush’d  the  mingling  mirth, 

And  bade  her  favorite  bard  approach. 

And  sing  a  tale  of  earth. 

He  came  :  a  rainbow  spann’d  his  wings, 
An  opal  gemm’d  his  breast ; 

A  drop  of  pure  ethereal  flame 
Burned  on  his  glowing  crest. 

His  changeful  robe  in  cloud-land  wrought, 
Ne’er  faded  nor  grew  old, 

The  spirits  of  the  early  morn 
Had  strung  his  harp  with  gold. 


The  homeless  children  from  the  street 
They  would  not  let  me  bring, 

So  then  I  thought  among  the  fays 
To  ease  some  suffering. 

“  ‘  And  that  some  little  fairy  child, 
Tired,  sick,  or  gone  astray, 

If  I  had  but  a  growing  flower, 

Might  rest  therein  all  day. 

“  1  And  if  one  comes,  thy  beauty,  rose 
For  me  her  love  may  win, 

And  she  will  grieve  to  hear  me  tell 
How,  this  great  house  within, 

“  *  I  never  saw  my  father’s  face, 

Nor  sister  knew,  nor  brother; 

And,  O,  so  long  I’ve  only  had 
A  picture  of  my  mother. 
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He  sang.  His  wild  harp’s  melody, 

Still  melting  through  his  rhyme; 
Each  little  fairy  held  its  breath, 

Each  tiny  hand  kept  time: 

II. 

u  Erewliile  our  queen  the  royal  wrord 
Her  bower-maidens  gave, — 

Who  brought  from  earth  the  rarest  gift, 
No  more  should  be  her  slave ; 

“  But  roam  at  will,  nor  homage  pay 
Save  only  once  a  year, 

And  gain,  beside,  what  pow'er  of  spell 
Most  precious  seem’d  to  her. 

(<  And  so  it  chanced,  one  gentle  fay 
Through  a  vast  city  flew  : 

A  fairy’s  desert,  no  fresh  moss, 

No  wild-flowers’  lake  of  dew. 


“ e  Then,  when  she  saw  me  all  alone, 

She  might  stay  here  to  play, 

Until  to  pleasant  Fairy  Land 
We  both  could  steal  away.” 

“  The  listening  fairy  kiss’d  the  cheek 
That  bloom’d  above  the  flower, 

Then,  exquisitely  rested,  sank 
Deep  in  her  glowing  bower.” 

The  bard  was  hush’d,  while  grateful  fays 
Their  flower-tubes  gaily  blew, 

And  drank  unto  the  kindly  child 
In  cups  of  honey-dew. 

III. 

The  tale  went  on.  “A  life  forlorn 
Had  little  Una  led, 

Pillow’d  on  hireling  tenderness, — 

Hard  lies  the  orphan’s  head  ! 
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Then  that  rich  dream-life  ev’ry  night, 
To  move  and  feel  no  pain  : 

Yea,  she  might  find  a  fairy  charm 
To  give  her  health  again. 


“  Her  guardian  dwelt  abroad,  and  left 
His  brother’s  lonely  child 
Yearning  for  friends  till  fairy  love 
Bloom’d  o’er  the  human  wild. 

“  For,  pleased  to  fill  the  wistful  heart, 

Her  unseen  guest  by  day 
Kiss’d  the  white  lids  at  eve,  and  then 
In  sleep  she  saw  the  fay ; 

“And  roam’d  through  Fairy  Land,  and  pluck’d 
Its  beamy  fruits  at  will, 

In  rippling  crystal  bathed  her  feet 
At  ev’ry  charm dd  rill. 

“  And  floated  her  small  hands  in  light 
’Neath  each  pure  blossom’s  bell, 

Whence  a  delicious  melody 
Did  tremulously  well. 

“  With  shimmering  mists,  and  melting  hues, 
And  glancing  joyous  throng, 

The  marv’lous  land  seem’d  only  made 
Of  odour,  light,  and  song. 

“  Its  wild’ring  beauty  steep’d  her  soul 
In  ecstacy  so  deep, 

Though  pleasant  was  the  day,  she  lived 
Her  real  life  in  sleep. 

“  Alone  no  more ;  the  fay,  she  knew, 

Haunted  her  plant  unseen  ; 

Nought  else  could  give  its  shadowing  moss 
That  glow  of  elfin  green. 

“  E’en  as  it  grew,  each  flushing  flower 
Was  touch’d  with  fairy  bloom, 

And  the  sprite  answer’d  while  she  talk’d 
With  wreathings  of  perfume. 

“  But  now  the  maiden’s  spirit  thrill’d 
To  human  interest: 

Compassion,  like  a  pulse  of  Heaven, 

Stirr’d  in  the  childish  breast. 

“  For,  on  a  couch  that  fill’d  each  morn 
The  window  o’er  the  way, 

Lay  a  pale  lady,  grey  and  worn. 

In  patient  pain  all  day.' 

“  A  widow,  for  whose  daily  wants 
Toil’d  hard  her  stripling  son, 

An  unknown  painter,  whose  bright  hopes 
Died  round  him,  one  by  one. 

<(  A  long  and  thoughtful  gaze  the  child 
On  her  sweet  rose-tree  cast. 

Till  o’er  the  tearful  smiling  face 
A  bright  heart-rainbow  pass’d. 

u  A  tender  trembling  radiance  lit 
The  pitiful  dark  eye, 

The  soft  mouth  o’er  the  roses  breathed, 

‘  Sweet  fairy-world,  good-bye  !  ’ 

“  The  dimpled  hands  gave  ev’ry  leaf 
A  last  caressing  touch, 

Then  it  was  borne,  a  precious  gift, 

To  the  sick  lady’s  couch. 

u  For,  0,  to  watch  its  lovely  growth 
Would  pass  the  heavy  day, 

To  feel  the  breath  of  living  flowers 
Waft  o’er  her  as  she  lay. 


“  The  grave  son  wept ;  the  mother’s  lips 
That  o’er  the  roses  smiled 
Shower’d  kisses  on  the  lovelier  flower, 
The  earnest  blushing  child.” 

Again  the  merry  fairy-shout 
Arose  with  silv’ry  sound, 

For  joy  that  such  a  loving  heart 
Beat  over  earthly  ground. 


IV. 

“  That  night  the  eager,  hopeful  fay 
Sped  on  her  journey  fleet, 

And  one  red  rose  from  Una’s  tree 
Laid  at  her  sov’reign’s  feet. 

“  For  well  she  knew,  of  such  rare  flowers. 
Her  wreath  an  angel  weaves. 

The  life-blood  clear  of  charity 
Deepen’d  its  crimson  leaves. 

“  To  spirit  senses,  from  its  heart 
A  subtle  essence  sprung, 

And  a  celestial  glory  e’en 
O’er  magic  hues  it  flung. 

“  A  tear  it  caught  from  Una’s  eye 
Was  harden’d  to  a  gem. 

That  lighted  with  its  crystal  lamp 
The  royal  diadem. 

“  The  fairy  power  of  deathless  bloom 
Through  the  prized  flower  was  sent, 
And  it  became  for  ever  more 
The  queen’s  most  sacred  tent. 

“  ‘  Thou  hast  thy  freedom,  faithful  slave.* 
The  fairy  droop’d  her  head  : 

She  loved  a  poet-fay  that  pined 
A  freer  life  to  lead. 

“  The  gentle  heart,  she  pray’d  the  queen 
His  fetter  first  to  break.” 

The  fairies  to  each  other  smiled. 

For  of  himself  he  spake. 

“  ‘  Take,  then,  thy  wish  of  magic  charm  : 
Say  what  thy  gift  shall  be  ?  ’ 

1  A  spell  to  make  the  child’s  fresh  mind 
The  mystic  beauty  see 

“ (  That  hides  in  all  things  like  a  soul.’ 
c  That  this  doth  work  her  weal 
Bring  me  sure  token,  thou  slialt  win 
Thy  freedom  by  thy  zeal.’ 


V. 

“But  now  beside  the  bed  of  pain 
\\ras  Una’s  daily  place; 

Her  presence  like  a  freshening  breeze 
Brighten’d  the  weary  face. 

“  With  childhood’s  blithesome  changefulneeSp 
She  laugh’d,  and  talk’d,  and  sung, 

But  many  a  holy  lesson  learnt 
From  that  pale  lady’s  tongue. 
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“  But,  at  the  painter’s  evening  rest 
She  crept  within  his  arm, 

And  only  talk’d  of  Fairy  Land 
Of  magic  dream  and  charm. 

“  And  her  young  face  would  kindle  up 
With  her  own  eloquence. 

And  o’er  her  eyes,  as  full  as  floodg, 

The  soul-light  flash’d  intense. 

The  while  the  lay  on  Una’s  mind 
Wrought  with  her  spells  of  might, 

Till  heaven  and  earth  were  glorified 
Before  its  quicken’d  sight. 

“  Of  sunsets  grand,  of  moonlights  calm, 

She  caught  the  secret  spell ; 

Yea,  o’er  her  from  the  meanest  things 
Some  drops  of  beauty  fell. 

“  Till  Nature’s  vivid  life-glow,  strong 
As  flame,  her  spirit  fill’d, 

And  to  its  hidden  harmonies 
Her  being  throbbed  and  thrill’d. 

(>  With  love,  and  truth,  and  faery  pass’d, 

As  flow’d  the  years  along, 

The  beauty  gather’d  round  her  heart 
Stream’d  forth  in  glorious  song. 

“  And  o’er  her  early  girlhood  shone 
The  silver  star  of  fame  ; 

For  one  grand  poem,  through  all  hearts, 
Swept  music  round  her  name. 

“  Then,  woo’d  by  rich  and  noble,  still 
She  clung  to  her  first  friend, 

Wrapping  her  painful  hours  in  love, 

She  soothed  them  to  the  end. 

“  For  the  end  came.  Ah,  human  life  ! 
When  his  first  fame  was  won, 

Those  lips  were  growing  cold  whose  praise 
Was  sweetest  to  her  son. 

But  wistful  were  the  dying  eyes  ; 

With  Una’s  hand  she  tried 
To  clasp  her  son’s,  and  kiss  them  close; 
But,  in  the  effort  died. 

u  They  stood  beside  the  silent  bed, 

They  grudged  her  not  her  heaven  ; 
They  knew  that  death  was  but  to  her 
An  iron  fetter  riven. 

“  He  closed  the  quiet  lids,  and  then 
Broke  forth  in  bitter  tone, 

That  saddest  knell  of  love  and  hope, — 
The  words,  ‘ 1  am  alone  !  ’ 

w  ‘No,  Una,  no,  my  mother’s  love 
Saw  not  the  sacrifice  ; 

I  care  not  to  have  happiness, 

If  thine  must  pay  the  price. 

u  k  I  bless  thee  that  thy  glad  young  life 
Did  here  its  sunshine  waste ; 

But  shall  it  light  the  wind-swept  rock 
Amid  the  breakers  placed  ? 

Uf  Yet,  0,  mistake  me  not !  Were  I 
A  prince,  young,  fair,  and  grand. 

And  thou  a  peasant,  I  would  wear 
My  life  out  for  thy  hand. 


“  A  wave  of  crimson  dyed  the  lips 
That  answer'd  very  low, 

‘Not  from  a  dungeon,  but  an  ark, 

Ernest,  thou  bidd’st  me  go  ! 

“  ‘  The  friendless  child,  in  years  gone  past, 
Your  kind  hearts  shelter  gave ; 

Now  death  hath  robb’d  me,  worse  thou  art, 
To  take  the  last  I  have. 

“  ‘  O,  if  thou  art  a  wave-wash’d  rock, 

A  little  shell  am  I. 

That  clings,  and  fears  nor  wave  nor  wind. 
But  will,  unfasten’d,  die.’ 

“  He  trembles;  for,  with  fear  and  hope 
His  pulses  wax  and  wane  ; 

She  was  so  dear  a  prize  to  clasp, 

But,  O,  too  dear  to  chain. 

“He  spoke  with  broken  passionate  words: 

‘  Thou  knowest  a  noble  earl 
Would  fain  exchange  his  coronet 
To  win  so  fair  a  pearl.’ 

“  Lightly,  and  yet  with  filling  eyes, 

She  said,  ‘  So  let  it  be  : 

For  any  king  could  make  an  earl, 

But  the  king’s  King  made  thee.’ 

“  ‘  And  grey  and  worn,  mayhap  with  care, 

Yet  am  I  past  my  prime  ; 

While  lingers  on  thy  hair  the  first, 

The  silver  wave  of  time. 

“  ‘  But  I  am  poor.  Canst  thou  for  love 
Bring  down  thy  rising  fame, 

To  hide  it  in  an  anxious  home, 

Beneath  an  unknown  name  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  To  me,  thy  grey  hairs  records  be 
Of  years  of  kindness  gone ; 

The  heights  of  fame,  as  cold  as  clear. 

Can  ne’er  be  woman’s  throne. 

“  ‘  For,  O,  if  ever  lovely  thought 
Made  music  through  my  lays, 

My  heart  but  leap  d  to  one  dear  hope, 

This  thought  will  Ernest  praise. 

“  ‘  I  love  my  fame,  when  in  thine  eyes 
Shines  its  reflected  light, 

And  thou  dost  flush  to  hear  it  named, — 
Then  fame  is  exquisite. 

“  ‘  We  ’ll  climb  its  hill — for  thou  shalt  climb— 
Through  storm  or  sunny  weather. 

It  will  be  pleasant  to  look  down, 

When  we  ’ve  grown  great  together.’ 

“  His  arms  were  round  her  when  she  ceased,. 
The  dark  eyes,  on  his  breast, 

Wept  forth  the  soft,  relieving  tears 
Of  feeling  long  suppress’d. 

*  And  when  their  mother’s  grave  was  closed, 
Una  the  painter  wed, 

And  left  her  own  fay-haunted  home, 

To  humbler  shelter  led. 


“  ‘  A  singing-bird  to  dungeon’d  man 
Was  ne’er  a  richer  dower. 

But  round  the  wild  bird’s  nest  should  swell 
The  verdure  of  a  bower.’ 
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“  But  from  her  head  the  hov’ring  fay 
Pluck’d  one  white  bridal  flower; 

For  love  was  but  the  last  bright  touch 
Of  hidden  beauty’s  power. 

“  The  patient  sprite  at  last  was  free. 

Pier  spirit-bard  was  won  ; 

Her  spell  for  Una’s  happiness 
Its  work  had  nobly  done. 

M  Happy  they  were  in  hope  and  love, 
While  the  young  poet-wife 
Pour’d  vividly  her  quick  fresh  thoughts 
About  the  painter’s  life. 

(i  And  he  her  fancies  beautiful 
Into  his  pictures  wrought  ; 

And  thus  two  fleeting  happy  years 
Both  wealth  and  honour  brought. 

“  And  when  his  little  daughter’s  eyes 
Did  first  on  life  unclose, 

With  grateful  thoughts  of  long  ago, 

Her  father  named  her  Rose. 

“  For,  still  preserved  by  loving  hands, 
Shoots  of  that  rose-tree  grew’, 

And  fays,  as  to  a  wayside  home, 

Into  its  blossoms  flew.” 


The  poet  ceased ;  all  homage  paid 
His  blushing  little  fay, 

And  the  queen  bade  for  joy  once  more 
The  flower  trumpets  play. 

And  “  Long  live  Childhood  !  ”  sang  they  all, 
“  And  may  it  ever  be 
But  gently  turn’d  with  length’ning  years 
To  love  and  poetry  !” 


A  NEW  WAY  OF  MAKING  AN  OLD 
ARTICLE. 

Two  very  old  ladies,  bearing  the  respective 
names  of  Nature  and  Fortune,  were  drinking 
tea  one  evening  about  thirty  years  ago — for 
the  sake  of  accuracy  it  may  as  well  be  stated 
that  it  was  on  the  evening  of  the  first  of 
January,  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
— and,  as  is  the  custom  with  old  ladies,  were 
interfering  very  considerably  with  other 
people’s  affairs,  when  a  slight  misunderstand¬ 
ing  arose  between  them  which,  as  words  fell 
fast,  very  speedily  assumed  the  proportions 
of  a  downright  quarrel.  The  subject  of  their 
misunderstanding  was  the  destiny  of  a  male 
child,  just  born  into  the  world,  who  will  be 
known  in  the  course  of  this  narrative  as 
Gabriel  Badger,  of  Badger  Hall,  Warwick¬ 
shire,  and  Hertford  Street,  May  Fair,  Esquire. 
A  lump  of  sugar  too  little  in  her  tea,  or  the 
richer  lace  of  her  friend’s  pocket-handker¬ 
chief,  had  soured,  for  the  moment,  Dame 
Nature’s  kindly  feeling,  and  her  ill-humour 
manifested  itself  precisely  at  the  moment 
when  Gabriel  Badger  was  brought  into  the 
i  world. 

“  Another  birth !  ”  she  exclaimed,  frowning 
over  her  spectacles.  “The  world  is  getting 


more  and  more  like  a  rabbit-warren  every 

day !  ” 

“  Why  should  you  complain  ?  ”  asked  Dame 
Fortune — mildly,  of  course,  and  without  the 
remotest  desire  to  irritate  her  companion. 

“  I  thought  it  was  your  province  to  see  that 
the  world  was  peopled  !  ” — 

Speaking  in  italics,  with  even  ever  so  little 
emphasis,  is  always  disagreeable  to  hear  when 
a  person  is  out  of  sorts,  and  Dame  Nature 
answered  testily  : — 

“  Suppose  it  is !  One  may  have  too  much 
of  a  thing,  I  presume.” 

“Not  of  a  good  thing,”  returned  Dame 
Fortune,  in  a  somewhat  sharper  tone. 

“That’s  your  opinion,  is  it?”  said  Dame 
Nature. 

Here  the  quarrel  began  ;  but  not  to  follow 
it  from  inuendo  to  insult  and  from  insult  to  j 
outrage — not  to  introduce  any  of  the  per-  j 
sonalities  with  which  it  was  garnished — the 
feud  may  be  taken  up  at  the  point  where  it 
most  affected  Gabriel  Badger. 

“He  shall  be  the  ugliest  fellow  in  England,” 
said  Dame  Nature. 

“  He  shall  be  the  richest,  though  !  ”  retorted 
Dame  Fortune. 

“  He  shall  be  a  conceited  ass  !  ”  cried  Dame 
Nature.  “He  shall  put  his  foot  in  it 
wherever  he  goes,  he  shall  be  the  laughing¬ 
stock  of  the  universe,  he  shall — ”  The  old 
lady  burst  out  laughing,  and  could  not  finish 
her  anathema. 

“  Poor  spite,”  said  Dame  Fortune,  with  a 
bitter  smile.  “  One  comfort  is,  you  can’t 
make  him  poor  !” 

“  I  can  make  him  knock-kneed,  I  can  make 
him  squint,  I  can  give  him  red  hair,  I  can — ” 

“  Endow  him  with  all  your  own  attributes, 

I  dare  say,”  was  the  courteous  rejoinder. 

This  was  the  commencement  of  the  per¬ 
sonalities  alluded  to,  and  as  it  would  be  dis¬ 
tressing  to  dwell  any  further  on  an  exhibition 
remarkable,  on  both  sides,  for  its  display  of 
infirmity  of  temper,  I  shall  merely  observe 
that  Dame  Fortune  rang  the  bell,  ordered 
her  carriage,  and  drove  off  to  an  evening 
party  at  the  house  of  the  greatest  millionnaire 
of  the  day. 

When  people  are  in  a  passion  they  always 
say  twice  as  much  as  in  their  sober  moments 
they  ever  dream  of  performing.  Gabriel 
Badger,  Esquire,  when  he  came  of  age,  was 
consequently  neither  the  richest  nor  the 
ugliest  man  in  England  ;  but  he  was  rich 
enough  to  excite  the  envy  of  most  of  the 
members  of  his  club,  and  plain  enough  to 
make  the  women  stare  at  him  as  they  passed. 
When  a  man  is  rich  there  are  so  many  tilings 
to  force  the  fact  upon  his  attention  that  it  is 
next  to  impossible  for  him  to  remain  uncon¬ 
scious  of  his  wealth  ;  but  he  may  be  as  ugly 
as  you  please  and  yet  have  no  idea  that  such 
is  the  case.  If  familiarity  with  others  breeds 
contempt,  familiarity  with  our  external  selves 
has  an  effect  exactly  opposite.  We  get  so 
used  to  the  sight  of  our  own  bottle  noses  that 
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the  aquiline  features  of  our  neighbours  appear 
to  us  a  positive  deformity ;  we  commune  so 
socially  with  the  cast  in  our  own  eyes  that 
the  straightforward  glances  of  our  friends 
inspire  us  with  actual  aversion.  There  is,  also, 
all  the  difference  between  custom  and  sur¬ 
prise  :  if  our  aspect  present  any  hoar  aspe¬ 
rities,  the  habit  of  gazing  on  them  eventually 
softens  all,  and  melts  them  into  beauty.  The 
world  in  general  may  be  of  another  opinion, 
but  as  we  do  not  look  through  other  folks’ 
spectacles,  we  cannot  be  expected  to  see  our¬ 
selves  as  others  see  us.  So  much  for  the  reason 
why  Gabriel  Badger  cherished  the  belief  that 
|  he  was  an  Adonis  ;  and  when  the  women 
stared  at  him  he  set  that  down  to  the  credit 
side  of  his  account :  the  more  they  stared  the 
better  he  thought  of  himself.  Vanity,  this, 
no  doubt  ;  but  there  was  something  else  at 
|  work.  Gabriel  Badger  was  of  a  tempera¬ 
ment  highly  susceptible :  he  was  always 
falling  in  love  ;  and  though  he  met  with 
countless  rebuffs  in  the  course  of  his  career, 
j  he  nevertheless  went  on  proposing. 

Truth,  however,  will  out.  As  Voltaire 
says:  “Enfin,  tout  est  connu,”  and  even 
Gabriel  Badger  became,  at  last,  aware  of  the 
|  cause  of  his  many  rejections.  It  was  a  heavy 
blow,  but  not  a  great  discouragement. 

“Hideous!  Is  that  it]”  soliloquised 
j  Gabriel  Badger  one  morning  as  he  was  shav¬ 
ing,  the  moment  of  all  others  best  adapted 
j  for  self-interrogation.  “  Hideous !  Well, 
Miss  Emily  Brown,  I  can’t  say  I  think  so.  I 
should  like  to  know,”  he  continued,  address¬ 
ing  his  well-latliered  effigy  in  the  looking- 
glass,  “  what  there  is  here  to  find  fault  with. 
Painters  talk  about  breadth  and  expression. 
I’m  sure  my  face  is  broad  enough,  and  as 
for  expression — let  me  only  clear  away 
the  soap-suds  !  Isn’t  a  massive  forehead 
something  to  admire  ?  I  had  the  small-pox 
when  I  was  youngfand  perhaps  there  may  be 
a  scar  or  two  left  ”  (his  face  was  riddled  like 
a  colander)  “but  what  of  that?  It’s  manly. 
Whiskers,  Miss  Emily  Brown  ?  I  have  you 
there  !  Are  they  hideous  ?  Where  can  you 
see  a  larger  pair  ?  This  lather  makes  ’em 
look  a  little  red  ”  (they  were  high  gravel 
colour)  “but  that’s  only  contrast.  I  haven’t 
Francis  the  First’s  nose  ”  (Gabriel’s  was  a 
snub)  “  I  admit  it.  But  was  he  a  beauty  ? 
Titian,  if  he  chose,  could  tell  you  a  very 
different  story.  Give  me  something  that’s 
honest  and  bluff,  like  our  own  King  Harry. 
Figure  ?  Miss  Brown,  you’re  hard  to  please. 
And  yet — ”  Here  Gabriel  Badger  paused, 
and  sighed — “  and  yet  she  didn’t  say  it  in  a 
pet,  or  out  of  spite,  or  anything  of  that  sort, 
for  she  didn’t  know  I  heard  her.  What  a 
fool  I  was  to  stand  behind  the  portidre  while 
those  girls  were  talking.  I  might  have  re¬ 
membered  the  proverb.  Who  were  they — 
let  me  see  !  Emily  Brown,  Eliza  Parsons, 
Alice  Taylor,  Bertha  Jones,  Georgina  Walker, 
yes — and  the  one  they  called  Matilda  Smith. 
How  they  laughed  !  That  was  what  made 


me  listen.  ‘  Do  you  think  him  so  very  plain, 
love  ?  ’  asked  somebody,  Matilda  Smith,  I 
suppose,  for  I  did  not  recognise  her  voice. 
‘  I  don’t  know  what  you  mean  by  very  plain,’ 
replied  Bertha  J  ones,  ‘  but  if  I  saw  a  cross¬ 
ing-sweeper  half  as  ugly  I  would  go  over 
my  boots  in  mud  to  get  out  of  his  way !  ’ 

“  ‘He  is  much  more  like  a  monkey  than  a 
man !  ’  said  Eliza  Parsons. 

“  ‘  If  you  mean  an  orang-outang,’  squeaked 
Alice  Taylor, — pert  little  thing,  —  ‘I  quite 
agree  with  you.’ 

“  ‘  No,’  said  Georgina  Walker,  with  that  air 
of  hers,  of  affected  candour, ‘  no  ;  I  think  you 
are  both  wrong.  You  go  out  of  the  way  for 
similes.  Mr.  Badger  is  simply  the  ugliest  of 
his  species  !  ’ 

“And  then  they  all  laughed  again,  as  if  Miss 
Walker  had  said  something  excessively  witty. 
Four  out  of  the  six  had  had  their  fling  at  me. 
I  waited  breathlessly  to  hear  Emily  Brown’s 
opinion.  I  never  proposed  to  her  or  Miss 
Smith,  though  I  have  to  all  the  rest. 

“‘What  do  you  say,  Emily?’  inquired 
Matilda.  (I  knew  it  must  be  her,  all  the 
others  having  spoken.)  ‘  Only  this,’  answered 
the  perfidious  creature,  —  (she  had  danced 
with  me  the  night  before.)  “  Only  this  :  the 
man  is  perfectly  hideous  !  He  ought  to  be 
shut  up,  and  never  allowed  to  appear  again  in 
ladies’  society.’ 

“  I  walked  away  from  the  portiere.  What 
was  the  sex  to  me  after  that  ?  If  they  were 
all  to  go  down  on  their  knees  and  beg  and 
pray  for  me  to  have  ’em,  I — ”  (Here  Gabriel 
became  energetic,  and  cut  himself.)  “  Curse 
this  razor, — what  am  1  about  ?  No,  not  if — 
Where’s  the  sticking-plaister  ?  Not  if —  Stay, 
let  me  think  it  over  !  No  !  Miss  Smith  said 
nothing  herself.  She  laughed,  it  is  true,  but 
then  girls  will  laugh  at  anything.  Besides, 
she  has  never  seen  me  ;  we  have  never  been 
introduced.  Ah,  Matilda  !  are  you  an  un¬ 
prejudiced  person  ?  Shall  I  run  the  risk  ?  I 
must  consider;  I  must  consider.” 

Having  dressed  and  breakfasted,  as  heartily 
as  if  he  really  had  a  broken  heart,  Gabriel 
Badger  went  out  for  a  walk,  exercise  assisting 
his  mental  powers  better  than  repose.  But 
Gabriel  Badger’s  peregrinations  were  never 
solitary,  and,  on  this  occasion  he  selected 
Regent  Street  as  a  good  place  to  think  in. 
Neither  is  it  altogether  a  bad  one  for  that 
purpose,  only  it  depends  upon  what  you  want 
to  think  of.  If  you  are  a  physiognomist  you 
may  get  up  a  volume  of  characters  in  five 
minutes,  but  if  abtruse  calculation  be  your 
object  the  chances  are  against  success. 

Gabriel  Badger  was  neither  a  philosopher 
nor  a  mathematician, —  merely  an  ill-used 
man  ;  and  so  he  tried  to  divert  the  vulture 
from  his  liver  by  looking  at  the  shops.  He 
speculated  on  trousers  and  waistcoats, — how 
that  stripe  would  develop  the  symmetry  of 
his  nether  limbs,  or  this  pattern  best  reveal 
the  amplitude  of  his  noble  chest  ;  he  marked 
a  cluster  of  charms  in  the  jeweller’s  window 
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for  somebody’s  neck  chain  ;  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  order  a  Laski  travelling-bag  at  a  hun¬ 
dred  guineas  ;  visions  of  expatriation  at  that 
moment  crossing  his  mind  ;  he  pondered 
over  the  expediency — it  being  December — of 
buying  a  patent  silver  cucumber-slice  against 
the  spring  ;  he  paused  to  ask  himself  what 
manner  of  maniac  it  was  who  laid  out  his 
coin  on  mustard-and-cress  irrigators  ;  at  last 
he  came  to  a  shop  that  riveted  his  attention. 

Photograph  y  is  not  now  an  uncommon  rarity, 
and  Regent  Street  is  not  the  place  where 
photographic  artists  least  abound  ;  yet  it  was 
before  an  establishment  more  or  less  devoted 
to  the  cultivation  of  photography,  that 
Gabriel  Badger  halted.  In  the  centre  of  a 
snow-white  visiting-card  he  beheld  a  photo¬ 
graphic  miniature  ! 

“  What  do  you  call  that !  ”  he  said,  point¬ 
ing  with  his  stick  to  one  of  the  miniatures. 

“Our  new  visiting-card,  sir,”  replied  the 
shopman.  “  Quite  a  new  invention  !  V ery 
chaste  idea  !  Perfectly  original  conception  ! 
I  may  say,  unique  !  ” 

“  Wliat  does  it  mean  1  What  do  you  do 
with  it  ?  ” 

“  Do,  sir  ?  Allow  me  (won’t  you  take  a 
seat,  sir  ?)  to  explain.  A  party,  sir,  wishes 
to  have  his  likeness  taken  ;  wants  to  call 
upon  a  friend  ;  comes  here,  sir,  and  is  photo¬ 
graphed,  like  that :  goes  and  leaves  his  card  : 
no  occasion  for  any  name,  sir.  Great  con¬ 
venience  !  Will  you  walk  up,  sir  ?  Our 
artist  is  in  the  studio.” 

“  Um  !  ha  1  ”  said  Gabriel  Badger.  “  Thank 
you  !  I’ll  think  of  it.” 

Thoughts  of  the  new  visiting-card  accom¬ 
panied  Gabriel  Badger  throughout  his  walk. 
There  was  something  to  be  made  of  the  idea, 
though  he  did  not  immediately  see  what. 
Thus  pre-occupied  he  turned  into  a  quieter 
street,  till  he  came  to  a  house  where  various 
names  on  the  door-posts  indicated  sets  of 
chambers. 

“  I  wonder,”  he  said,  “  if  George  Brackley 
is  at  home  !  ” 

He  ascended  to  the  second-floor,  raDg,  and 
was  admitted  by  the  occupant  himself. 
Brackley  was  nominally  an  utter  barrister  ; 
but,  having  as  yet  no  practice,  and  not  being 
inordinately  wealthy,  “  wrote  things,”  as 
Badger  said,  “  for  the  newspapers,  magazines, 
and  so  forth.”  He  was  well  connected, 
handsome  ;  about  five-and-twenty,  and  went 
a  good  deal  into  society. 

“  I  want  you  to  take  a  turn  with  me,”  said 
Gabriel  Badger,  “  if  you’re  not  too  busy.” 

“  With  pleasure,”  replied  Brackley,  “  if  you 
don’t  mind  waiting  five  minutes.  I’ve  only 
to  put  the  finishing  touch  to  this  article,  and 
then  I’m  your  man.  Try  one  of  those 
Cabanas  ;  they  are  the  best  in  London !  ” 

Gabriel  Badger  threw  himself  into  an  easy- 
chair,  and  smoked  one  of  the  recommended 
cigars.  Smoking  and  contemplation  are 
twins  ;  and,  while  the  fragrant  cloud  slowly 
rolled  in  one  direction,  the  smoker’s  eyes 


turned  in  another.  They  settled  on  the 
writer,  whom  Gabriel  attentively  examined. 

“  He  is  deuced  good-looking,  I  must  say,” 
thought  Gabriel.  “I  wish  I  had  his  face. 
Again  the  smoker’s  eyes  wandered,  to  light 
upon  an  invitation-card  that  lay  on  the  table 
beside  him.  It  ran  thus  : — 

Mrs.  Brownlow  Smith  at  Home. 

Wednesday,  December  Eight. 

Fancy  Dresses. 

Back  once  more  to  the  scribe,  reverted  the 
orbs  of  Gabriel  Badger.  He  looked  at  him 
steadily.  “You  know  the  Brownlow  Smiths  ?’* 
said  he. 

“  Yes,”  replied  Brackley,  looking  up  from 
his  occupation.  “  So  do  you,  don’t  you  ?” 

“  No.  I  have  seen  them  at  parties,  that’s 
all.  I  should  rather  like  to  know  them.” 

“  Nothing  easier.  They  are  old  friends  of 
mine.  There’s  her  card,  for  the  eighth.  I’ll 
take  you,  if  you  like.  Do  you  mind  going  in 
character  ?” 

“Not  at  all.  In  fact,  being  a  stranger 
there,  I  should  rather  prefer  it.” 

“Very  good.  Recollect,  it’s  the  eighth, 
the  day  after  to-morrow.  A  moment  more. 
Now,  I’m  for  anything  you  like.” 

“  You  must  dine  with  me  to-day,”  said 
Gabriel ;  “  but,  first,  I  want  to  show  you 
something.” 

Half-an-hour  afterwards,  Gabriel  and  his 
friend  had  climbed  to  the  skylight  where 
the  new  photographic  cards  were  executed, 
and  Brackley  was  undergoing  an  operation 
which  Gabriel,  in  a  generous  mood,  had 
insisted  on  paying  for.  He  claimed  but  a 
slight  remuneration  :  one  of  Brackley’s  new 
cards  as  a  souvenir.  On  the  following  day 
it  was  in  his  possession. 

Thanks  to  a  neighbouring  costumier,  there 
is  no  difficulty,  now-a-days,  in  representing 
any  historical  personage  you  please.  After 
due  consideration,  Gabriel  Badger  decided  on 
wearing  the  flowing  garments  and  silver  veil 
of  the  Prophet  of  Khorassan.  It  was  at  once 
a  splendid  costume  and  a  complete  incognito 
as  long  as  he  chose  to  preserve  it. 

“Badger,  you’ll  make  a  sensation  to-night !  ” 
said  George  Brackley,  as  they  drove  together 
to  Mrs.  Brownlow  Smith’s. 

The  speaker  was  himself  attired  as  “a 
wild  Albanian,  kirtled  to  the  knee  and,  as 
lady  novelists  used  to  be  in  the  habit  of 
saying  (they  never  say  so  now),  “  his  manly 
form  was  set  off  to  the  utmost  advantage  by 
the  dress  he  had  chosen,  while  the  dark 
masses  of  his  raven  hair  waving  in  profusion 
above  his  marble  forehead,”  et  cetera. 

“  Perhaps  I  may,”  replied  Gabriel,  in¬ 
dulging  in  a  little  pardonable  vanity  ;  “  per¬ 
haps  I  may.  But,  I  tell  you  what,  Brackley, 
I  don’t  want  to  be  recognised  this  evening. 
Introduce  me  as  your  friend,  and,  if  it  comes 
to  mentioning  names,  cough.” 

Brackley,  who  was  a  good-natured,  frank- 
hearted  fellow,  without  any  arriere-pensee, did 
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as  his  friend  desired,  and  Gabriel,  in  the  dis¬ 
guise  of  Mokanna,  paraded  the  gay  saloons 
of  Mrs.  Brownlovv  Smith.  He  was  curiously 
inspected  by  many  a  fair  damsel  anxious  to 
pluck  out  the  heart  of  his  mystery,  and  little 
Alice  Taylor,  actually  managed  to  get  a  peep 
under  his  veil. 

“  What  is  he  like,  dear  ?”  asked  Georgina 
Walker,  who  was  at  her  side. 

“  O,  such  a  fright!”  replied  Alice,  “he 
does  quite  right  to  wear  a  veil.” 

“  Spiteful  creature  !  ”  muttered  Gabriel, 
who  overheard  her. 

Gabriel  had  two  objects  in  going  to  this 
party.  The  first  was,  to  win  the  affections 
of  Matilda  Smith  ;  the  second,  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  her  mother.  Brackley,  who 
had  been  dancing  with  the  young  lady,  gave 
him  an  opportunity.  He  was  presented, 
laughingly,  as  the  Veiled  Prophet,  and  left 
to  make  his  own  way.  A  veil,  like  a  mask, 
imparts  courage  to  the  wearer,  and  Gabriel 
said  all  sorts  of  things  to  Matilda, ;  who,  being 
in  a  playful  humour,  was  not  very  resentful, 
and  Gabriel,  at  the  end  of  the  dance,  was  in 
his  rival  Mahmoud’s  seventh  heaven. 

“  I  have  fixed  her,  at  all  events  !  ”  he  said, 
complacently  stroking  his  beard  (the  orange- 
tawney  having  been  dyed  jet-black  for  that 
occasion).  “  Now  for  mamma.” 

He  approached  Mrs.  Brownlow  Smith,  as 
she  sate,  a  little  fatigued,  in  a  recess.  He 
spoke  like  a  man  of  the  world,  with  a  flavour 
of  the  lover  also.  He  was  rich,  could  make 
a  first-rate  settlement,  would  put  down 
five  thousand  pounds,  loved  her  daughter 
to  distraction,  and  hoped — nay,  believed — 
he  was  not  indifferent  to  the  charming 
Matilda. 

“  But  whom  have  I  the  honour  of  speaking 
to  ?  ”  asked  Mrs.  Brownlow  Smith,  as  soon 
as  she  recovered  from  the  surprise  into  which 
this  sudden  avowal  had  thrown  her.  “  You 
are  the  friend,  I  am  aware,  of  Mr.  George 
Brackley,  but  I  was  not  so  fortunate  as  to 
catch  your  name.” 

Resolved,  however, to  keep  up  the  romance 
of  the  situation,  and  carry  out  his  original 
intention,  Gabriel  evaded  the  question. 

“We  orientals,”  he  replied,  “follow  our 
own  customs.  I  will  send  my  portrait  to¬ 
morrow,  and  then  request  permission  to 
declare  my  name  and  station.  I  am  serious, 
Mrs.  Brownlow  Smith — quite  serious.  Good 
evening.” 

A  word  to  Brackley,  as  he  retreated 
through  the  whirling  crowd,  and  Mokanna 
disappeared,  leaving  Mrs.  Brownlow  Smith 
in  that  uncomfortable  state  of  mind  which 
arises  when  you  converse  with  a  person 
whom  you  suspect  of  insanity.  She  looked 
round  for  Brackley  to  relieve  her  from  her 
perplexity  ;  but  he,  too,  was  gone. 

The  breakfast-hour  was  late  next  day  at 
Mrs.  Brownlow  Smith’s,  and  it  was  striking- 
three  by  the  pendule  on  the  chimney-piece — 


which,  though  French,  for  a  wonder  went 
right — when,  as  Matilda  and  her  mother 
were  sitting  tete-a-tete,  a  servant  entered 
with  a  letter.  Mrs.  Brownlow  Smith  had 
just  begun:  “I  have  something  very  extra¬ 
ordinary  to  tell  you,  Matilda—”  when  she 
was  interrupted  in  the  manner  described. 

She  looked  at  the  seal,  “  G.  B.,  doubly 
interlaced.  Who  can  this  be  from  1  ” 

Matilda  coloured,  trembled,  spilt  her  tea, 
but  said  nothing,  while  Mrs.  Brownlow 
Smith,  intent  on  her  letter,  opened  it.  A 
card  fell  out,  and  she  read,  “  According  to 
promise.”  Turning  the  card,  she  beheld  the 
photographic  miniature  of  a  very  handsome 
young  man. 

“  Why,  whose  likeness  is  this  ?  I  have 
seen  the  face  before  somewhere.  Do  you 
know,  Matilda  ?” 

Matilda  looked,  trembled,  and  blushed 
more  than  before,  and  answered  faintly  : — 

“  Ye-e-s,  mamma  !  That  is  to  say,  I  think 
— I  don’t  know — I — I — ” 

“You  think  !  You  don’t  know!  But  I 
do  !  It’s  George  Brackley  !  His  very  image  ! 
What  on  earth  can  be  the  reason  of  his 
sending  his  picture  to  me  ?  Stay  !  That 
friend  of  his  last  night — that  Turk,  or  what¬ 
ever  he  was — the  man  in  the  silver  veil — I 
see  what  it  is  !  Matilda,”  she  continued, 
fixing  a  searching  glance  on  her  daughter, 
and  speaking  very  slowly,  “  have  you  engaged 
yourself  to  George  Brackley  ?” 

“  O,  mamma  !  mamma  !  forgive  me !  ”  cried 
Matilda,  throwing  herself  on  her  knees.  “  I 
knew  nothing  at  all  about  it.  George  never 
said  he  intended  to  tell  you  so  soon  !  ” 

“  He  has  told  me  nothing,  Matilda.  Get 
up.  But  he  has  had  an  intercessor.  Well ! 
five  thousand  pounds  may  reconcile  me  to 
the  match.” 

“  Gracious  mamma  !  what  do  you  mean  ?” 

Hereupon,  Mrs.  Brownlow  Smith  resumed 
her  interrupted  narrative,  and,  putting  her 
own  interpretation  on  Gabriel  Badger’s  con 
duct,  related  what  had  taken  place  the 
evening  before.  Matilda  was  completely 
bewildered.  “That  Turk” — as  her  mother 
called  the  Prophet — had  certainly  made  a 
kind  of  declaration ;  but,  as  certainly,  it  was 
on  his  own  account  ;  he  had  never  breathed 
a  syllable  about  George  Brackley.  This 
fact,  however,  she  kept  to  herself. 

The  days  are  dark  in  December,  and  the 
ninth  of  December  last  past  was  the  darkest 
in  the  whole  month :  before  the  pendule 
struck  again,  the  lamplighter  in  the  street 
was  busy  at  his  vocation.  Twilight — winter 
twilight  especially — is  favourable  to  the  kind 
of  conversation  that  now  followed  between 
Mrs.  Brownlow  Smith  and  her  daughter, 
and  as  they  sate  in  the  gloaming  the  former 
lady  discussed  the  whole  bearing  of  the 
question  that  so  nmch  interested  them  both. 
While  they  were  thus  engaged,  a  guest  was 
announced. 

“  Mr.  Gabriel  Badger,”  said  a  footman. 
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“  One  of  your  friends,  Matilda,  I  suppose  ?” 
said  Mrs.  Brownlow  Smith. 

“  Not  mine,  mama  !  I  never  saw  him  that 
I  remember.  But  I  recollect  his  name  ;  he 
wants  a  wife,  they  say,  very  badly.  He  pro¬ 
posed  to  Emily  Brown,  to  Eliza  Parsons,  to 
Alice  Taylor,  to  Bertha  Jones,  to  Georgina 
Walker — to  I  don’t  know  how  many  !  ” 

“  What  brings  him  here,  I  wonder  ?  Hush  ! 
he  is  coming  !  ” 

And,  with  his  reputation  gone  before  to 
clear  the  way,  Gabriel  Badger  entered  the 
room.  It  was  dusk,  as  I  have  already  said, 
and  Mrs.  Brownlow  Smith  could  only  discern 
the  outline  of  a  somewhat  sturdy  figure  ;  his 
features  were  quite  invisible. 

There  was  a  moment  of  awkward  silence. 
Gabriel  was  embarrassed.  The  darkness  wa3 
in  his  favour,  but  still  he  was  without  his 
veil.  At  last,  after  one  or  two  preliminary 
efforts,  he  cleared  his  throat,  and  began  : — 

“  I  hope,”  he  said,  “  though  my  name  may 
not  be  familiar  to  you,  Mrs.  Brownlow  Smith, 
that  I  am  not  altogether  a  stranger.” 

“Pardon  me,  sir,”  replied  the  lady,  “your 
name  is  better  known  to  me  than  your 
person.” 

“  In  that  case,’1  returned  Gabriel,  “  the 
difficulty  under  which  I  labour  is  diminished. 
I  had  the  pleasure,  this  morning,  of  sending 
my  card — that  is  to  say — ray — my — my — 
likeness — according  to  promise  !  ” 

He  had  managed  to  blurt  it  out.  His 
secret  was  revealed.  The  Veiled  Prophet 
and  Gabriel  Badger  were  one  and  the  same 
individual. 

“  Matilda,  my  love  !  ”  said  Mrs.  Brownlow 
Smith. 

The  young  lady  took  the  hint ;  she  rose, 
glad  to  escape. 

“No!  madam,  no!”  cried  Gabriel.  “Let 
me  entreat  your  daughter  to  remain  !  ” 

“  Impossible,  sir,  under  existing  circum¬ 
stances.  Consider  her  feelings.  Mr.  Badger, 
now  my  daughter  is  gone,  let  us  be  candid 
with  each  other.  You  stated,  last  night,  that 
your  intentions  were  serious.” 

“  Perfectly  so,  madam,”  returned  Gabriel, 
all  of  a  flutter,  and  beginning  to  think  his 
shattered  bark  was  getting  into  port  at  last. 

“Pive  thousand  pounds,  I  think,  was  the 
sum  you  named  ?” 

“  I  will  write  a  cheque  for  it  this  instant.” 

“  To  be  settled  on  Matilda  when  she  'con¬ 
sents  to  marry  a  certain  person  whose  — ” 

“Whose  initials  are  G.  B.,”  interposed 
Gabriel,  hastily.  “The  picture  was  only 
sent  — ” 

“  I  understand,”  said  Mrs.  Brownlow 
Smith,  interrupting  in  her  turn,  “  you  oriental 
gentlemen  always  act  by  proxy.” 

“  Wasn’t  it  a  famous  notion,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Brownlow  Smith  ?”  exclaimed  Gabriel,  quite 
beside  himself  with  rapture.  “I  first  thought 
of  it — ”  He  paused.  “  Was  that,”  he  said 
to  himself,  “a  ring  at  the  street-door  bell? 
Some  cursed  visitor  !  They  surely  won’t  let 


him  in  ?  Yes  !  Thank  heaven,  though,  he 
has  gone  up-stairs  !” 

While  he  was  thus  soliloquising,  Mrs. 
Brownlow  Smith  was  enacting  the  part  of  a 
prudent  mother.  She  lit  a  taper,  and,  play¬ 
fully  pointing  to  an  open  secretaire,  said  with 
a  smile : — 

“  What  should  you  say  now,  Mr.  — a — a — 
Badger,  if  I  were  to  take  you  at  your  word 
about  that  cheque,  you  know  ?” 

“  With  all  my  heart,  my  dear  madam.  Be 
so  good  as  to  prepare  a  form.” 

Mrs.  Brownlow  Smith’s  pen  traversed  the 
paper  like  lightning. 

“  You  draw  on — ?” 

“  The  Bank  of  England.”  With  an  eager¬ 
ness  which,  perhaps,  was  never  paralleled  be¬ 
fore  under  similar  circumstances,  Gabriel 
Badger  signed  the  cheque. 

“  Generous  man  !  ”  cried  Mrs.  Brownlow 
Smith.  “  How  shall  I  thank  you  for  securing 
my  daughter’s  happiness  ?  But  she  is  here 
to  do  so  herself.” 

The  door  flew  open  as  she  spoke. 

“Not  now  !  Not  now,  George  !”  exclaimed 
Miss  Matilda  Smith.  “  Mama  is  not  alone. 

Mr.  Gabriel  Badger  is  with  her.” 

“  I  am  glad  of  it,”  said  Brackley,  who  was  !| 
the  visitor  that  had  just  gone  up-stairs.  ! 
“  Badger  is  the  greatest  friend  I  have  in  the 
world.  Matilda,”  he  continued,  addressing 
Mrs.  Brownlow  Smith,  “Matilda  has  told  me 
all.  You  give  your  consent  ?” 

“  Freely,  my  dear  George,  and  with  it  this — 
a  trifle  to  begin  housekeeping  with,  from 
your  munificent  friend.” 

With  these  words,  she  put  the  cheque  for 
five  thousand  pounds  in  Brackley’s  hand. 

“God  bless  my  soul!”  ejaculated  Gabriel 
Badger,  staggering  against  the  chimney- 
piece.  “  What’s  all  this  about  ?  George 
Brackley  !  Matilda  !  My  cheque !  There 
must  be  some  mistake  !” 

“  No,  my  dear  sir,”  said  Mrs.  Brownlow 
Smith  ;  “  I  assure  you  it  is  correctly  drawn. 

Of  course,  where  so  large  an  amount  was 
concerned,  I  did  not  merely  put  his  initials, 
but  wrote  his  name  in  full.” 

“  His  name,  madam  !  ”  shrieked  Gabriel. 

“  Whose  name  ?” 

“  George  Brackley’s,  of  course  !  ”  replied 
Mrs.  Brownlow  Smith.  “  I  perfectly  under¬ 
stood  your  intentions.” 

“Noble-minded  man  !”  exclaimed  Brackley 
and  Matilda,  both  in  one  breath. 

Gabriel  Badger,  with  ,his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  loving  couple,  remained  silent  for  more 
than  a  minute.  When,  at  length,  he  spoke, 
his  tones  were  husky  : — 

“  For  the  sixth  and  last  time,”  he  mut¬ 
tered.  “  Never  will  I  attempt  it  again ! 
Give  me  your  hand,  George.  There!’*  j, 
He  placed  it  in  Matilda’s.  “May  you  be  i 
happy,”  he  said  to  her;  “but,  just  byway 
of  consolation,  tell  me — you  don’t  altogether 
agree  with  Emily  Brown — you  don’t  think 
me  perfectly  hideous  ?” 
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“  Certainly  not,  my  dear,  good,  kind  Mr. 
Badger.  Certainly  not — ”  (then,  lowering 
her  voice  as  she  turned  to  her  mother)  “  by 
fire  light.” 

Neither  did  Matilda  Smith  think  so  by 
daylight,  when  Gabriel  Badger  appeared  at 
the  altar  of  Saint  George’s  Church  as  George 
Brackley’s  best  man. 

Lest  the  moral  of  this  truthful  narrative 
should  be  overlooked,  let  me  hint  how  de¬ 
sirable  it  is,  when  you  make  love,  to  do  so 
always  in  your  own  person. 


STEWARD  ! 

They  are  swilling  the  decks,  I  am  sure  of 
it,  I  said.  Swish,  swill,  rinse,  scrub,  scrape, 
chink,  rattle,  dribble,  thump,  were  the  sounds 
that  awoke  me  in  my  bed-tray  on  board  the 
Negus,  bound  for  Lisbon.  Partly  that  and 
partly  a  clammy,  cold,  naked  foot  that,  be¬ 
longed  to  a  thin  leg  which,  lowering  over  from 
the  tray  above  me,  came  down  suddenly,  like 
a  Burke  and  Hare  plaister,  upon  my  angry, 
protesting,  sputtering  mouth.  It  was  the  leg  of 
the  mild  little  usher  going  out  to  the  Lisbon 
College.  A  meek  little  man  he  was,  who  had 
exchanged  grumbles  in  dog  Latin  with  me 
about  the  want  of  air,  light,  food,  cleanliness, 
and  general  comfort  all  through  the  rough 
nights  when  the  pitching  used  to  awake  us 
to  a  sense  of  the  cabin  windows  being  closed, 
and  to  a  general  black  hole  atmosphere, 
when  the  one  lamp  flared  and  swung  in 
such  a  vexed  and  injured  way,  and  the 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company’s  vessel 
strained  and  creaked  as  if  wracked  with 
rheumatic  pains  and  approaching  disso¬ 
lution. 

I  forgave  the  meek  little  querulous  man 
who  had  a  habit  of  laughing  in  a  dry,  bitter, 
fretful  way  at  any  peculiar  aggravation  of 
our  sea-faring  miseries.  He  laughed  now 
such  a  laugh,  and  I  knew  he  must  be 
squeamish. 

“  Steward !  what  are  they  doing  over  our 
heads  at  this  time  in  the  morning  ?  ” 

“  It’s  only  the  men  scrubbing  the  decks  !  ” 

I  suggested. 

“  Ha,  ha,  only.  O,  yes  !  it’s  all  right.  I 
suppose — there  goes  the  captain’s  watch- 
chain  again  !  But  never  mind,  it  can’t  last 
for  ever.  I  suppose  we  shall  be  in  Yigo 
to-morrow  or  next  day  !  ” 

“There,  or  thereabouts,  sir,”  says  a  cheery 
voice  inside  one  of  the  cabin-pantries,  going 
on  to  sing, 

“  I  sailed  in  the  good  ship,  The  Kitty.” 

“  Who’s  that  ?  ”  said  I. 

“  O,  that’s  that  unfeeling  steward  (ha,  ha!) 
lively  pleasant  dog,”  said  the  dry-laugher, 

|  Macarthy. 

“  O,  what’s  a  good  thing,  steward,  for 
sea-sickness  ?  I  know  I  shall  injure  some 
vessel.” 


“Well,  don’t  let  it  be  our  vessel,  Mr. 
Macarthy.  Where’s  that  long  broom,  Tom  ?  ” 

“  Steward  !  ”  cries  the  storekeeper  from 
his  inner  bin,  and  steward,  pronouncing  a 
blessing  on  the  storekeeper,  runs  off. 

“Now,  I  call  that  man,”  said  the  usher, 

“  a  fellow  who  would  murder  you  for  lialf-a- 
crown — a — but  there — well,  it  won’t  be  long. 

I  suppose  we  shall  be  at  Yigo  to-morrow  or 
next  day,  then  Oporto  on  Thursday.” 

“  Lord  love  you,  if  we  get  to  Oporto  by 
Friday,”  said  the  steward,  suddenly  re-ap¬ 
pearing,  “call  me  tinker.  Why,  do  you 
know  how  far  it  is  from  Southampton  ?  ” 

“  Steward  !  ” 

“  Drat  it,  this  is  how  I’m  pulled  about. 
Tell  the  captain.  I  ain’t  paid  to  wait  on 
him :  he’s  got  his  own  boy ;  and  if  this 
wind  lasts,  we  may  be  blowing  about  the 
Bay  of  Biscay  till  this  time  next  week.” 
(Runs  off.) 

“  Ha,  ha  !  ”  croaked  the  usher  from  his  | 
pillow,  not  seeing  that  this  was  said  to  tease 
him. 

Steward  re-appears. 

“Jack,  where’s  my  long  broom?  Drat 
that  boy,  he’s  in  every  one’s  mess  and  in  no¬ 
body’s  watch,  and  there’s  the  head  steward 
who  goes  about  as  fine  as  a  scraped  carrot, 
he, —  Why,  Mr.  Macarthy,  I  have  known  the 
time  as  we’ve  beat  about  four  days  off  the 
mouth  of  the  Tagus  not  able  to  get  in  ;  but 
still  this  time,  though  the  wind  is  dead 
against  us,  and  we're  not  making  six  knots 
an  hour.  I  think — ” 

“  Stew-ARD  1  ” 

“  O,  yes,  call  again.  That’s  right — more  of 
ye  ? — all  at  once.  I  like  that,  I’ll  cut  my¬ 
self  in  three  pieces  to  oblige  you.  There’s 
the  captain  wanting  his  coffee  this  half-hour, 
and  am  I — ” 

“  Rogers,  are  vou  coming  for  these  stores?’- 

“  All  right.  I’m  looking  after  a  gentleman 
passenger  here  as  is  taken  unwell  ”  (winks  at 
me.) 

“  Let  me  once  get  on  land  again,  if  you  catch 
me — ” 

“  Ah,  that’s  what  they  all  say,  and  yet 
they  come  again,  don’t  they,  Mr.  Benaset  ?  ” 
(To  a  Gibraltar  higgler  in  the  next  cabin.) 

A  subterranean  voice  thunders  “  Yes  !  ” 
and  expresses  a  gentle  wish  that  the  steward 
may  meet  with  a  bad  end  for  keeping  gen¬ 
tlemen  so  long  waiting  for  breakfast. 

But  I  must  sketch  the  cabin  and  its  in¬ 
habitants.  I  am  in  the  second-class  looking 
for  character,  because  nice  and  respectable *  1 
first-class  people  are  not  amusing.  Our 
fellow-passengers  are  the  little  grumbling 
usher,  a  small,  smooth-faced,  vexed  little 
man,  who  never  gets  out  of  his  tray,  but  1 
talks  to  us  sinners  from  this  erie,  this  coign 
of  vantage  resembling  the  home  of  the  strange 
tribe  who  lived  in  trees,  mentioned  by  Silius 
Italieus.  There,  on  his  dark  shelf,  the  little 
man  cracks  feeble  jokes  about  upright  men, 
drinks  to  our  health  ;  and,  immediately  after  i 
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a  hurried  meal,  lies  down  and  goes  to  sleep, 
with  a  selfish  timidity  that  is  amusingly  cha¬ 
racteristic.  Then,  there  is  a  yellow,  clay¬ 
faced  Spanish  woman,  a  fat,  vulgar  shop¬ 
keeper’s  wife  from  Tarifa,  who  sits  at  table 
on  a  camp-stool  with  that  flaccid,  lack-lustre, 
cheerless  look  of  sea-sick  people  who  no  joke 
can  brighten :  she  picks  out  her  food,  grum¬ 
bles  in  Spanish  at  the  blood-red  meat 
the  English  eat,  laps  up  a  vulgar  quantity 
of  soup,  and  smiles  faintly.  The  fat, 
merry  head  steward  is  our  chairman.  Sig¬ 
nora  sits  at  table  with  her  green  parrot 
Maraquita  perched  on  her  left  wrist,  and 
taps  him  on  the  head  with  the  spoon  if 
he  venture  to  peck  more  than  his  share 
out  of  the  plate.  It  is  amusing  to  see  the 
old  bird  roll  the  grey  blind  film  over  his 
stealthy  eye,  waiting  for  her  head  to  turn. 
Sometimes  she  shares  an  apple  with  him  ; 
and  it  is  rare  to  see  our  droll  steward  chirp 
out  Maraquita,  in  a  funny  rythmical  voice, 
as  the  bird  eats  the  fruit,  using  his  claw  as  a 
fork,  and  his  bill  as  a  sort  of  scissors-knife. 
Then  there  is  the  lady’s  father — an  old  Spanish 
miser,  not  the  least  troubled  by  the  sea  ;  but 
dry,  stolid,  sullen,  and  cautious.  He  eats 
voraciously,  and  seldom  goes  on  deck  ;  but 
sits  near  his  bundles — which  the  steward  says 
contain  all  his  money — all  day  he  broods 
in  a  corner  of  the  cabin  on  a  stool,  like  a 
man  whose  life  is  a  burden  to  him  ;  or  one 
who,  not  caring  for  travelling,  regards  it  only 
as  a  means.  He  is  emigrating  to  Rio  Janeiro. 
He  never  laughs,  or  even  smiles  ;  but  sits 
under  the  hatchway  roof,  where  I  see  him, 
when  I  come  down  to  my  frequent  sleeps 
during  the  day,  hid  in  the  swinging  shadow 
that  shows  his  low,  careworn  brow,  and  mean, 
anxious  eyes,  alternately  dark  and  light.  The 
higgler  from  Gibraltar — not  a  refined  man, but 
amusing  from  his  absurd  airs  of  gentlemanly 
care  for  his  very  dirty  dress — makes  a  special 
butt  of  this  old  man,  encourages  the  droll 
steward  to  gibe  him,  and,  taking  advantage 
of  his  being  dumb  and  deaf  as  to  our  lan¬ 
guage,  keeps  calling,  “  Speak  to  him,  steward, 
speak  to  him  !  Ask  the  old  man  something, 
steward  !  Speak  to  him  !  ”  till  I  have  to 
interfere  ;  for  I  see  the  hot  Andalusian  blood 
turning  Pedro’s  yellow  eye-balls  red ;  and  even 
old  men  can  use  knives.  Then  our  Gibraltar 
friend  laughs  in  his  cringing,  insolent  way, 
gets  more  gorgeous  and  imperial  than  ever  ; 
requests  the  loan  of  a  hat-brush,  pulls  his 
grimy  collar  up  and  his  grimy  cuffs  down, 
devotes  half  an  hour  to  unpacking  a  blue 
hat  box  full  of  Gibraltar  fruit,  looking  at  the 
rough  gold-rinded  melon  to  see  if  it  has  burst, 
rubbing  some  pomegranates,  and  eventually 
repacking  them  all  but  one  half-rotten  apple, 
which  he  peals  and  ravenously  eats  all  to 
himself;  he  then  launches  out  into  a  ridi¬ 
culous  rhapsody  of  theological  philosophy, 
which  makes  the  little  usher  above  me  shake 
in  his  tray.  I  can  feel  the  tray  over  me 
shake  with  indignant  and  contemptuous 


amusement.  If  it  was  the  steward,  he 
would  mutter  Stultissimus,  to  catch  my 
ear,  but  he  is  afraid  of  the  philosophical 
higgler,  so  cries  Bene,  bene,  and  sophos, 
as  if  at  a  Roman  play,  which  rather  pleases 
“  the  party  from  Gib,”  as  the  steward 
calls  the  fruit  merchant  when  he  is  on 
deck. 

The  steward  is  a  born  jester.  Just  such 
a  fellow  as  Shakspeare  took  for  his  stock  to 
graft  a  Touchstone  upon  :  a  dry,  quick¬ 
witted  fellow  ;  always  singing,  sweeping, 
joking,  washing,  laughing,  and  making  the 
beds.  His  stories  of  the  sultan  of  Trebi- 
zond — who  offered  him  three  pounds  a-week 
as  prime  minister,  and  whose  acquaintance 
he  picked  up  while  carrying  that  august 
personage  in  a  fruit-ship  which  he  commanded 
to  Stamboul — were  full  of  unctuous  fun.  If 
you  awoke  at  six  o’clock  with  a  buzzing  in 
your  ears,  the  steward  was  sure  to  be  up  and 
busy,  singing, 

“  I’ve  a  heart  that  can  feel  for  another,” 

the  Rose  of  Allandale,  or  some  heart¬ 
piercing  ditty  which  his  droll  face  lent 
especial  charm  to.  But  dinner  was  his  great 
moment.  Then,  if  anybody  called  him  a 
fool,  he  asked  what  sort  of  fool — a  natural 
fool,  or  an  artificial  fool :  then  he  told 
the  square  of  laughing  faces,  if  any  one 
asked  him  where  he  thought  they  were  ?  he 
said  :  “  Somewhere  here ;  as  Geordy  said  to 
the  fool  when  he  rubbed  his  hand  over  the 
captain’s  chart.”  Then,  he  wished  he  could 
invite  us  all  to  his  house  that  was  not  built 
at  Fiddler’s-green.  A  heavy  wave  thumping 
at  regular  intervals  on  the  ship’s  side  rather 
ominously,  he  facetiously  called,  “  Somebody 
knocking  at  the  door.”  If  a  boy  was  stupid, 
he  used  to  say  that  he’d  rather  any  day 
have  a  dirty  rogue  than  a  hanged  fool. 
He  ran  over  with  proverbial  sayings,  that 
would  have  made  Charles  Lamb  leap  for  joy. 
He  was  fond  of  asking  whether,  if  the  vessel 
went  down,  he  should  come  and  let  us  know. 
If  you  flung  a  joke  at  him,  he  returned  it  as 
sharply  as  a  fives’  court  wall  gives  back  a 
tennis  ball. 

On  a  rough  day — when  the  cabin-doors 
were  slamming,  the  sails  blowing  out,  and 
now  and  then  splitting  with  the  noise  of  a 
cannon,  the  sea  smiting  the  vessel  hard  body- 
blows,  and  then  swashing  over  her  with  a 
roll  and  sprinkle  and  rinse  that  kept  us 
all  below,  threatening  to  drench  us  even 
there — it  was  pleasant  to  see  the  steward, 
singing  Paddy  O’Rafferty  was  a  Hay¬ 
maker  (rough  weather  puts  old  sailors  in 
good  spirits)  and  coming  splashing  down 
the  brass- bound  cabin-stairs,  barefooted, 
his  streaming  mackintosh  wet,  shining, 
and  dripping ;  in  one  hand  a  dish  of 
potatoes,  in  the  other  the  traditional  boiled 
leg  of  mutton,  piled  up  with  coagulated 
floods  of  melted  butter  common  to  steamer- 
dinners. 
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"Now,  my  tars,”  he  cries,  "take  your  places. 
Tom,  you  run  for  two  more  spoons,  and 
tell  the  French  doctor  and  the  two  Welsh¬ 
men  dinner  is  ready.” 

Yet,  the  merry  steward  notwithstanding, 
what  “a  weary  pound  of  tow,”  that  was 
from  which  I  now  spin  my  sea-yarns  !  How 
drearily  and  leaden-footed  passed  the  hours  ! 
I  awake  with  a  clink  or  racket  over  deck; 
and,  there  comes  over  me  the  dull  sense  of 
being  at  sea  :  cabined,  cribbed,  confined.  If 
I  spring  up  with  the  vivacious  energy  of 
land  thinking  something  has  happened,  I 
knock  my  head  against  the  boarded  bottom 
of  the  little  querulous  usher’s  bed-tray.  It 
is  hard  to  get  one’s  hand  into  the  little  gutter 
at  the  bedside  where  I  keep  my  watch,  my 
toothbrush,  and  my  Don  Quixote.  The  little 
man  will  not  hear  of  rising.  “  The  motion  is 
worse,”  he  thinks,  by  the  perpetual  chirp 
and  chirrup  of  the  boatswain’s  whistle,  with 
the  two  angry  cuckoo  notes,  that  they  are 
going  to  put  on  more  sail.  I  leap  out  of  my 
tray  half-dressed.  The  steward  is  scraping 
a  burnt  loaf,  and  singing  Beautiful  Eyes. 
I  prepare  to  perform  my  toilette,  walled  in 
as  I  am  with  beds.  One  sniff  of  air  at  the 
foot  of  the  cabin-stairs,  seems  like  the  breath 
of  a  May  morning  after  that  little  black-hole, 
with  its  four  horizontal  trays.  I  stagger, 
holding  on  by  the  beds,  to  the  brown  painted 
bason  with  the  tap  and  chain,  to  the  glass  and 
the  row  of  tumblers  stuck  in  frames.  I  wash 
I  and  dress  hastily ;  for  three  people  are  wait¬ 
ing,  particularly  two  hearty  Welsh  miners, 
goiug  out  to  the  mines  at  Linares,  and  who 
are  always  saying  “  Look  you,”  and  talking 
of  "the  seese  in  Wales,”  and  the  “  trout  fis 
at  Dolgethly.” 

Every  now  and  then  lam  jolted  up  against 
the  cabin-door,  hasten  on  deck  to  see  where  we 
are,  just  as  the  ship- bell  strikes, and  the  sturdy 
voice  chants  out  the  hour.  There  it  is :  all 
the  same  as  last  night.  The  same  unswerving 
face  at  the  wheel ;  the  same  man  in  dirty 
canvas  shirt  on  the  look-out,  talking  when 
the  chief  officer  is  not  looking.  The  same 
greasy  black-boy  swarming  up  a  spar  to  fur¬ 
bish  its  copper-sheathings,  clinging  with  one 
hand  and  rubbing  with  the  other.  Another 
ship-boy,  with  bare  feet,,  dragging  about  a 
great  wet  swab  of  rope,  which  he  finally 
hangs  near  the  bowsprit  on  its  special  peg. 
There  is  the  captain  busy  at  the  log-book  in 
his  glazed  cabin.  There,  the  second  officer, 
musical  and  melancholy  upon  the  accordion  ; 
the  chief  engineer  silent  and  sullen  on  the 
foksal.  On  the  quarter-deck  there  are  the 
two  young  bagsmen,  who  affect  the  nautical ; 
and,  when  they  are  ill — which  they  are  every 
day — declare  that  they  are  old  yachtsmen ; 
but  these  “  cursed  steamers,”  always  upset 
them.  They  call  for  coffee.  There  is  the  old 
merchant  from  Corunna,  who  saw  Sir  John 
Moore  buried,  and  the  little,  shrunk  man 
who  tells  a  story  of  saving  his  wife  in  a 
wreck,  off  somewhere  near  Cape  Saint  Vin- 
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cent.  The  deck  is  wet,  but  clean.  The  engine 
is  trembling  and  lifting,  and  heaving,  and 
breathing  hard — just  as  usual — and  there 
are  the  industrious  stokers  still  raking  at 
orange -coloured  flames  with  the  slam  of 
furnace  doors,  and  the  perpetual  jolting  and 
shovelling  in  of  coal.  The  sailors  are  high 
up  on  the  yards  taking  in  sail,  and  the  chief 
mate — a  good  man — is  telling  the  greasy, 
barefoot  boy  to  leave  his  copper  and  do 
something  to  what  I  believe  is  called  the 
weather-earring. 

Very  choice,  rapid,  and  hard-hitting  are 
the  chief  mate’s  interjections,  fired  up  like 
bullets  at  the  prudent  boy.  The  good  but 
violent  man,  shouting  till  he  is  red  and  blue 
in  the  face,  puts  both  his  hands  together, 
like  a  trumpet,  and  screams  through  them  : — 

“  Halloa  !  you  Rogers,  there  !  Why  the 
blank  don’t  you  out  further  on  that  yard — 
eh?” 

The  sailors  all  doubling  over  on  the  long 
horizontal  spar,  go  on  tying  the  reef  points 
or  hauling  at  the  great  central  black  mass 
of  bed-clothes-looking  canvas,  but  steal  a 
moment  for  a  flying  glance  at  Rogers  and  his 
tormentor.  Rogers  stoops  down,  clinging  with 
one  hand,  and  bellows  out  some  excuse,  but 
the  blustering  wind  that  sucks  in  and  out  the 
yet  unreefed  studdingsail  below  him  drowns 
his  reply. 

The  chief  mate,  craving  sympathy,  looks 
at  me  injured  and  beseeching ;  then,  with 
a  private  adjective  or  two  (kept  for  the 
special  rough  weather,  with  a  fresh  broad¬ 
side  of  rage)  thunders  out  high  above  the 
wind  : — 

“  Why,  you  son  of  a  sea- cook,  there’s  room 
enough  on  that  yard  beyond  you  for  a  coun¬ 
try  dance.  As  sure  as  you  come  down  I’ll  give 
you  a  rope’s  end,  you  blank  lubber.”  Then,  to- 
help,  with  springing  step  on  the  ladders  of 
rope-stirrups,  up  go  two  or  three  more  able- 
bodies,  and  swarm  out  on  the  yard  dragging 
at  the  canvas,  and  lashing  it  up,  as  neat 
as  if  it  was  never  going  to  be  disturbed 
again. 

I  have  been  watching  the  white-capped, 
white-clad  cook  making  toast  on  a  large 
scale,  and  spreading  the  butter  with  a  large 
paint-brush  for  first-cabin  breakfast,  when 
our  steward  comes  up  and  tells  me  our  meal 
is  ready. 

Do  I  know  where  the  little  gentleman  is  ? 
He  has  actually  got  up. 

I  find  the  little  man  sitting  like  a  vignette 
to  Harvey’s  Meditations  among  the  Tombs,  on 
one  of  those  long,  cane  elbow-seats  peculiar 
to  steamers’  quarter-decks,  where,  by  day,  we 
read,  and  at  night  told  stories,  joked,  sang, 
and  flirted  ;  one  hand  is  on  his  forehead,  his 
look  is  vapid  and  lack-lustrous. 

“  O,  it  is  you  !  Isn’t  this  dreadful  ?  ” 

"  /  feel  very  jolly,”  says  one  of  the  yachts¬ 
men,  who  turned  in  yesterday  during  the 
swell,  and  had  only  just  appeared. 

“  0,  it  is  astonishing,”  said  the  hardy  yachts- 
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man  of  Gravesend,  “  How  tlie  change  of  craft 
upsets  him.  When  we  had  the  Hirondelle  we 
cared  for  no  weather, — in  and  out — up  and 
down.  Why,  at  Margate,  do  you  know,  they 
used  to  call  me  the  Bed  Bover,  and  Fred  the 
Bold  Commodore.” 

“He  ain’t  below,”  said  the  steward,  who 
was  generally  somewhere  on  the  skirts  of 
every  conversation,  and  delighted  in  the 
humour  of  mischief. 

We  were  pacing  the  parallel  lines  of  the 
quarter-deck  planks,  as  well  as  we  could,  for 
the  log-line  that  was  being  hauled  in  by 
Bogers,  whose  dirty  face  is  still  to  me  one  of 
the  Pleasures  of  Memory.  I  looked  along, 
by  the  paddle-boxes,  on  the  high  fo’ksal 
where  the  Moor,  with  the  stewpan,  was  pre¬ 
paring  his  breakfast.  Not  there. 

But  what  is  that  bale  of  striped  horse- 
blanket,  lying  in  a  wet  tumbled  heap  at  the 
foot  of  the  black  and  red  striped  eighty- 
two-pounder  of  a  funnel,  whose  banner, 
now  of  sulphurous  mud -coloured  smoke, 
drifts  on  the  wind  right  to  the  Spanish 
coast,  miles  away  to  the  left?  The  luggage 
is  all  below.  What  is  it  ?  Suddenly  a  green 
and  white  face,  unshaven,  and  with  frowsy, 
tumbled  hair,  looks  out,  like  a  sick  Indian 
chief  from  a  hut,  or  a  dying  gipsy  from  his 
tent,  and  feebly  mutters  with  a  frightened 
and  despairing  stare,  “  Stew — ard !  ”  It  was 
the  Commodore. 

“  Where  be  your  gibes  now  ?  Where  be 
your  jests,  that  were  wont  to  set  the  table 
in  a  roar  ?  What,  all  gone  ?  What,  quite 
chapfallen  ?  The  Commodore  never  rallied 
again,  but  we  retrieved  him  from  that 
wallowing  and  fallen  condition  at  the  foot 
of  the  funnel,  where  he  for  two  days  and 
nights  had  been  obstinately  groaning  like  a 
wounded  bear  under  a  dead  tree.  He  rallied  a 
good  deal  when  we  stopped  at  Yigo.  He 
even  sat  up  and  supped  feebly  at  some  soup, 
shaking  his  head  in  a  painful  and  ludicrous 
way,  altogether  declining  the  question,  if  you 
asked  him  anything  about  the  Buies  of  the 
Boyal  Yacht  Squadron,  on  whose  signals  and 
rig  he  had  for  a  few  short  boastful  hours — 
“  Youth  at  the  prow,  and  Pleasure  at  the 
helm  ” — been  a  loud-voiced  and  rather  inso¬ 
lent  authority.  I  never  saw  him  again  ;  but 
his  fickle  brained  companion,  the  young 
Bed  Bover,  actually  got  to  the  length  the  last 
day  before  we  reached  Cadiz,  of  pacing  up  and 
down  with  the  portly  captain  and  discussing 
whereabout  we  were.  I  really  think,  if  he 
had  been  pressed,  he  would  have  taken  the 
command  at  very  short  notice,  and  have 
steered  us  safely  to  the  bottom,  in  strict 
accordance  with  his  little  black  thumbed 
book,  containing  the  Buies  of  the  Boyal  Y aclit 
Squadron. 

After  all,  in  spite  of  the  great  fleet  of 
porpoises  that  rolled  round  like  black  wheels 
in  the  sea  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  long  file  of 
wild  geese  that  flew  by  in  a  dark  shotted 
line,  the  voyage  was  dull.  It  was  always  eight 
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bells,  and  a  meal  just  gone  or  just  coming  ; 
on  Sunday  prayers  (if  the  weather  were 
not  too  rough),  for  sailors  work  in  danger, 
and  pray  in  safety.  It  was  a  scramble 
up  the  shiny  cabin-stairs— an  hour’s  read, 
stretched  out  and  leaning  against  a  coil  of 
ropes,  a  looking  out  for  whales — a  pacing 
up  and  down  the  deck,  and  then  a  turn 
in.  from  sheer  yawning  weariness — in  spite 
even  of  the  steward  and  his  stories  about 
his  friend  the  Sultan  of  Trebizond,  and 
his  being  wrecked  in  a  “fruiter”  not  far 
from  the  Gulf  of  Patras.  It  was  always  that 
staggering  down-stairs,  that  crawling  into 
my  tray,  and  sleeping  till  some  new  meal 
drove  one  to  fling  oneself  out  again  on  the 
floor,  rubbing  eyes,  and  with  the  dew  of 
a  useless  lotos-eating  sleep  on  one’s  forehead. 
Then  it  was  the  abortive  attempt  to  read 
drowsily  for  some  three  pages ;  then  more 
lounging  on  deck,  and  more  dog-sleep  till 
grog-time,  and  the  blessed  seasonable  eight 
hours’  oblivion  of  a  sea  life. 

Our  steward  was  the  most  chronic  grum¬ 
bler  I  ever  met  with.  He  had  dreadful  com¬ 
plaints  against  the  head-steward,  who  he  was 
always  going,  when  he  got  to  port,  to  pull  up,  to 
teach  him  “  what  he  had  a  right  to  do,  and 
what  he  hadn’t.”  So  he  had  against  the 
sentimental,  musical,  melancholy -looking 
storekeeper,  who  for  a  day  or  two,  as  he  sat 
opposite  me,  I  always  took  for  a  sea-sick 
passenger.  His  Kathleen  Mavourneen,  on 
the  small  tooth-comb,  was  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  touching  pieces  of  instrumentation 
performed  in  public.  He  used  to  weigh  out 
the  day’s  rice,  sugar,  tea,  &c.,  and  perform 
on  the  accordion  alternately ;  makiug,  in  a 
word,  sandwiches  of  his  duty  and  his  plea¬ 
sure.  That  dark,  lamp-lit  shop  of  his,  lined 
round  with  boxes  of  almonds,  dried  fruits, 
and  cigars,  be  made  a  perfect  cave  of  har¬ 
mony.  Fie  was  a  bird,  and  that  was  his 
cage.  Fie  heard  the  jokes  of  the  steward 
with  a  painful  and  uneasy  smile  ;  a  great 
contrast  to  the  jolly,  flaxen-haired  old  boy, 
the  respectable  head-steward,  at  whose  pre¬ 
sence  our  Yorick  always  put  on  a  church¬ 
yard  gravity. 

On  all  occasions  of  stoppage,  delay,  or 
accident,  the  steward’s  was  the  first  face  you 
saw.  He  seemed  to  do  the  whole  ship’s 
work,  and,  at  spare  times,  give  a  friendly 
shoulder  to  the  lumbering  engine,  whose 
breathing  we  could  always  hear,  whatever 
part  of  the  ship  we  were  in,  and  the  workings 
of  whose  great  metal  arms  were  always 
audible.  Once  a  half-naked,  coal-stained, 
perspiring  fireman  was  knocked  down  and 
cruelly  mauled  by  a  mountain  of  coal  falling 
on  him  down  in  the  coal-room.  There  was 
no  doctor  on  board  :  but  the  steward  washed 
him,  and  bound  his  poor  pale  head  with 
plaisters,  like  a  regular  surgeon.  He  it  was 
who,  singing  I’ve  a  Heart  that  can  feel  for 
Another,”  mixed  with  irrelevant  verses  of  the 
'  Last  Bose  of  Summer,  instantly  started  a 
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subscription  for  tlie  poor  fellow  ;  wlio,  the  j  First  officer,  with  his  long  glass  tube 
rest  of  the  voyage,  was  a  little  delirious,  I  pointed  at  the  dilatory  town,  thinks  they 
wandering  about,  day  and  night,  with  a  white  are  putting  off  a  boat.  “No  !  there  is 


cloth  bound  round  his  head,  but  speaking  to 


nothing.  Yes !  there  is  a  flag  going  up  at 
the  tower.”, 


no  one.  He  it  was  who  went  ashore  at 
Yigo  to  buy  meat,  at  that  market  where  a 
broken-legged  fat  turkey  stands  sentry,  and 
returned  just  as  our  steam  was  snorting 
signals,  triumphant  with  a  boat  full  of  joints 
of  beef  and  mutton,  piles  of  rocky  melons, 
and  nets  of  golden-rinded  lemons.  He  it 
was  who  when  the  heedless  Galician 
butcher,  that  came  with  him,  left  his 
scarlet  umbrella  behind,  to  prevent  keep¬ 
ing  the  steamer  till  the  gesticulating  rogue 
could  return  for  it,  sent  it  afloat  over 
the  waves,  much  to  the  Galician’s  annoy¬ 
ance. 

At  Oporto,  that  steward’s  character  broke 
upon  us  in  new  and  finer  lights.  We  had 
been  running  along  a  fine  line  of  battlemented 
coast,  dreading  quarantine  at  Oporto,  as  the 
yellow  fever  had  appeared  at  Yigo,  and  when 
once  a  man  at  Yigo  has  the  yellow  fever,  such 
j  is  the  sympathy  and  unanimity  of  that 
people,  that  every  one  has  it.  We  knew  our 
danger,  and  were  straining  all  our  eyes  to 
the  shore  of  the  Promised  Land.  The  robust, 
fierce-faced  Portuguese  colonel  was  leaning 
over  the  bulwarks  ;  the  wine-merchant  with 
the  pretty  governess  and  portly  wife  going 
out  to  escape  our  autumn  fogs,  were  sitting 
on  Marius-in-Carthage  heaps  of  labelled 
luggage  ;  the  little  cynical  usher  was  clinging 
to  the  shrouds,  not  thinking  much  of  any  of 
I  us,  but  with  a  special  glance  of  indignation 
at  the  steward,  who  was  cursing  Oporto  to 
the  white  cook,  polishing  a  banjo-shaped 
stewpan  ;  the  ladies  were  in  chattering 
groups,  prettily  anxious,  and  asking  un- 
nautical  questions  ;  the  short,  stout  captain, 
who  has  a  cheery  voice  that  would  talk  down 
a  monsoon,  stands  in  a  thoughtful  attitude 
on  the  bridge.  The  engine  seems  to  have 
some  disease  of  the  heart,  and  beats  inter- 
mittingly.  “  Stop  her  !  ”  roars  the  captain. 
There  we  are  swinging  up  and  down  in  the 
wide  blue  sea,  two  miles  from  the  bar  of 
Oporto,  swinging  in  a  high  wind  as  if  some 
great  spirit  were  rocking  us  up  and  down 
for  a  joke.  The  great  blue  horizon,  that 
seems  of  molten  lead,  sullen  and  yet  fluent, 
rising  and  lowering  like  a  sudden  inundation, 
running  up  and  down  is  too  much  for  our 
little  usher.  Tom  Cringle,  in  the  red  and 
yellow  Routledge  cover,  drops  from  his  hand ; 
with  a  groan,  he  lies  down  at  full  stretch 
on  the  raised  roof  of  the  cabin,  shutting  his 
eyes  against  that  hideous  giddy  rising  and 
falling,  like  an  egg-shell  on  the  sea  ;  my  eyes 
strain  at  the  coast.  All  I  see  is  a  white 
line  of  surf — that  is  the  bar  ;  the  fort  and 
two  or  three  houses — one  of  these  is  the  signal- 
station.  Oporto  lies  round  inside  there  to 
the  left. 

“  Do  you  see  any  boat  coming  ?”  roars  the 
captain  to  the  first  officer. 


“ Bring  the  signal-book!”  thunders  the 
captain.  It  is  in  his  hand.  The  steward 
brought  it.  “  What  do  you  make  it  ?” 

“  Had  we  touched  at  Yigo  ?  ” 

We  replied  (97— white  and  black),  “We 
had,  but  had  only  received  fumigated 
letters.” 

Now  there  is  a  hitch. 

They  reply,  “  Is  Mr.  Smith  on  board  ?” 

“No  !  No  !  No  !”  we  go  on  answering,  till 
the  deck  is  strewn  with  rolls  of  red,  yellow, 
blue,  and  green  flags. 

We  have  exhausted  the  signal-book,  and 
can  get  no  answer  but  that  ridiculous  question 
of  “Is  Mr.  Smith  on  board?”  Somebody 
says  40  does  not  mean  Smith  but  Jones  ;  and 
we  all  get  so  confused  that,  at  last,  the  captain, 
red  in  the  face  with  hurling  anathemas  at 
the  obstinate  city,  orders  the  flags  to  be  taken 
back  to  the  quartermaster’s  cabin,  and  slams 
up  the  signal-book.  Steward  thought  it  would 
come  to  that  when  we  carried  away  that  sheet 
last  night,  and  when  we  brought  to  at  Yigo 
after  gunfire  instead  of  going  on  and  refusing 
to  communicate  with  the  yellow  fever.  He 
is  just  beginning  again  his  great  story  of  the 
Sultan  of  Trebizond,  when  “  I  think  I  see 
a  boat,  sir !  ”  sings  out  the  first  officer, 
whose  black  tube  has  never  left  his  keen 
and  anxious  eye. 

“  How  far  off  do  you  make  it  ?” 

“  About  a  mile  from  land.” 

Now  we  shall  hear  something,  and  this 
dreadful  up  and  down  will  have  an  end. 

Immense  excitement  as  the  boat  grows 
from  a  dancing  speck  to  a  real  eight-oared 
fishing-boat,  which  has  put  off  at  some  risk, 
for  the  bar  in  this  weather  is  not  very  safe  to 
pass,  and  the  P.  and  O.  steamers  indeed  only 
touch  at  Oporto  wind  and  weather  permitting. 

It  comesbobbing  over  the  great  blue  hill  waves,  j 
pulled  by  some  stalwart  fishermen,  to  whom 
we  throw  a  rope,  but  they  keep  as  far  as  they 
can  from  our  supposed  fever-haunted  vessel, 
and  push  off  with  oars  and  boathooks.  The 
captain,  a  yellow  ape  of  an  old  man,  in 
broken  straw  hat,  stands  up  and  hands  us  on 
a  cleft  stick  a  letter  from  the  English  con¬ 
sul.  The  crew,  hardy-looking,  dark-eyed 
fellows,  are  all  smoking,  except  one  young 
Don  Juan,  the  handsomest  stripling  I 
think  I  ever  saw,  who  is  conscious  of 
our  admiration,  and  pretends  to  tighten  his 
soiled  red  sash.  Every  wave  sends  the  boat 
up  ten  or  twelve  feet,  till  I  get  giddy  staring 
at  the  strange  foreign-looking  crew  and  the 
gesticulating  angry  captain,  who  refuses  all 
communication  with  us,  telling  his  men  to 
row  back,  though  we  hand  him  a  grand 
sealed  letter  from  the  consul  at  Yigo  pro¬ 
claiming  our  sound  health.  He  pretends  to 
read  the  letter,  then  tosses  it  back  with  a 
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look  of  horror  and  indignation  as  if  it  was  a 
dead  skunk,  and  tells  the  men  to  put  off. 
Our  captain,  by  a  noble  stratagem  worthy  of 
a  better  success,  tries,  during  the  negocia- 
tions,  to  pour  in  on  the  angry  Portuguese 
pilot  all  our  luggage  and  the  passengers  who 
are  dying  to  land  ;  but,  this  time,  he  all  but 
tosses  the  trunk  in  the  sea,  and  shakes  his 
clenched  fist  at  us.  “You  touch  !”  roars  our 
captain,  “  you  in  quarantine !  ”  And  with 
violent  benedictions  we  part,  minus  some  pro¬ 
pitiatory  cigars  that  I  had  thrown  down  into 
the  boat  to  lubricate  the  negociation. 

“Quarantine?”  says  the  steward,  as  if  in 
answer  to  somebody.  “  Why,  the  last  time 
we  were  at  Yigo  they  put  us  in  limbo 
for  fifteen  days  because  we  had  a  man  on 
board  who  had  hurt  his  leg.  But  what 
can  you  do  with  a  captain  who  begins 
to  take  soundings  for  Portland  in  the  middle 
of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  who  is  afraid  to 
carry  stunsails  when  a  man-of-war  would 
have  all  her  sky-scrapers  and  moon-rakers 
out  bleaching  ?  When  I  was  off  Cape  Mata- 
pan  in  a  fruiter — ” 

“  Steward  !  ” 

“  There  they  go  !  It’s  not  life,  this  :  it’s 
what  I  calls  purgatory.  That’s  the  store¬ 
keeper  :  he  can’t  put  out  what  we  wants  all 
at  once  ;  but — ” 

“  Steward  !  ” 

“  As  for  that  captain,  if  there  was  nothing 
else  to  do,  I  think  he’d  set  the  engineer  to 
count  the  revolutions  of  the  wheel,  or  the 
ship’s  boys  to  shift  the  ballast  and  paint  the 
weights  !  ”  But  goes  off  singing, 

“No  flower  that  blows  is  like  the  rose:” 

the  merriest  of  grumblers. 

Whenever  we  saw  the  steward  putting  the 
“fiddles  ”  on  the  table  at  meal-times,  we  knew 
there  was  mischief  brewing,  that  the  wind 
was  rising,  and  that  there  would  not  be 
many  at  dinner.  The  fiddles  were  square 
mahogany  frames,  put  on  the  table  to  keep 
the  plates  in  place  in  rough  weather.  If  the 
little  usher  saw  the  fiddles  coming  down 
from  their  rack  over  the  door,  he  gave  him¬ 
self  up  for  the  day,  and  did  not  attempt  to 
rise,  groaning  as  if  the  rack  was  his  bed 
and  his  bed  the  rack. 

It  wras  long  after  we  had  sighted  Portland, 
and  picked  up  the  rough  pilot  who  skimmed 
after  us  in  his  gull-winged  cutter,  with  the 
square  blue  flag  flying,  that  I  heard  a  voice 
behind  me  in  the  fo’ksal  saying,  “  The  cap¬ 
tain,  Jack,  will  be  a  good  sailor  when  the 
devil  gets  blind,  and  he  hasn’t  sore  eyes  yet.” 
It  was  the  steward,  who  wanted  me  to  come 
down  into  the  cabin,  that  he  might,  before 
we  got  into  dock,  finish  that  story  of  his 
about  his  friend  the  Sultan  of  Trebiz-ond. 

I  went  into  the  storekeeper’s  room,  the 
steward  sat  down  opposite  me,  with  his 


usual  grim  disgusted  look  sobered  now  by  a 
sense  of  being  about  to  impart  historical 
information. 

“Well,”  he  said,  “  sir,  this  is  how  it  was  ; 
though  in  regard  as  to  not  having  much  time 
— (Tom,  where’s  that  stout  broom  ?) — I  feel 
someat  like  a  man-of-war  without  guns ;  so 
it  won’t  do  for  me  to  tell  you — (Look  alive, 
Tom,  with  those  dishes) — how  I  used  to  go 
from  Ceplialonia  to  Patras  in  a  fruiter  ;  how 
the  fig-worms  used  to  crawl  about  the 
berths,  and  get  into  our  very  beds — (Now, 
then,  Tom,  for  those  knives) — or  how,  one 
morning  when  I  came  on  deck  I  stuck  my 
eyes  through  the  fore-rigging,  and  saw  we 
were  just  running  on  shore  on  the  port- 
hand  of  the  Gulf — (Tell  that  gentleman,  Tom, 
as  wants  to  get  to  land  soon,  to  go  and  push 
behind,  that’ll  help  us).  But  I  must  put  a 
stopper  on,  haul  taut,  and  get  to  my  story  of 
the  Sultan.  W  ell,  you  see — (Tom,  no  larking) 
— we  had  him  on  board  with  all  his  Circas¬ 
sian  wives,  at  Trebizond  :  and  the  wives, 
were  in  this  very  cabin,  guarded  by  a  black 
eunuch  with  a  drawn  sword  at  the  door,  who 
would  not  let  us  look  in,  or  go  even  to  get  a 
saucer — (Would  he,  Tom  ?) — till  one  night  we 
gave  him  too  much  grog.  Well,  the  Sultan’s 
man-sarvants  used  to  lie  about  on  deck  with 
their  turbans  on  so  that  you  could  hardly 
move  without  treading  on  them — (Could  we, 
Tom  ?).  Well,  it  was  when  we  were  about  the 
third  day  from  Trebizond,  that — ” 

“  Steward,  come  and  look  after  this 
luggage.” 

Away  he  went,  I  did  not  see  him  again 
till  just  as  we  fired  the  gun  as  a  notice  for 
the  people  on  shore  to  keep  the  Southampton 
dock-gates  open. 
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THE  CLERGYMAN’S  WIRE. 

POOR  COTTAGES. 

I  do  not  know  that  anybody  in  going  back 
to  what  is  called,  whether  fabulously  or  not, 
the  Golden  Age,  pretends  to  show  that  the 
houses  of  the  poor  were  then  built  with  re¬ 
ference  to  their  inhabitation  by  Christians. 
At  all  events,  if,  at  that  period,  they  were  so 
built,  they  have  long  ago  been  pulled  down, 
or  have  fallen  into  ruins,  and  no  trace  of 
them  now  remains. 

No  trace  of  them,  at  any  rate,  in  the  rural 
parish  of  Lightlands  ;  for  there,  I  know,  the 
cottages  are  in  just  the  same  barbarous  con¬ 
dition,  in  regard  of  accommodation,  as  they 
have  been  these  fifty  years  or  longer.  This  fact 
goes  far  enough  to  prove  it.  There  are,  at 
least,  twelve  hundred  poor  inhabitants  in  that 
parish,  and  hardly  one  family  among  them, 
however  numerous,  knows  what  it  is  to  have 
three  upper  chambers  in  which  to  take  their 
nightly  rest  ;  while  not  more  than  one  in  ten 
knows  what  it  is  to  have  even  two. 

Before  I  married — although  I  had  always 
been  interested  about  the  poor,  and  was  full 
of  sympathy  for  what  I  knew  of  their  dis¬ 
tresses;  and  although  from  my  infancy  I  had 
lived,  as  it  were,  but  a  stone’s  throw  from 
ordinary  samples  of  their  dwellings — like 
most  other  young  ladies,  I  was  very  little 
aware  of  the  wide  distance  between  the 
charming  fictions  of  the  poets,  concerning 
cottage  homes,  and  the  real  truth  ;  so  that 
the  idea  of  helping  my  husband  to  work  in 
his  parish,  by  visiting  the  poor,  presented  to 
my  mind  quite  a  delightful  prospect.  When 
I  did  marry,  and  when  I  did  visit  among 
them,  the  prospect  somewhat  darkened,  and 
a  sort  of  hopelessness  about  being  able  to  do 
much  good,  unless  we  could  approach  a  little 
nearer  to  the  poetical  idea  of  a  cottage  home, 
crept  gradually  but  surely  upon  me.  And 
yet,  in  general,  I  am  by  no  means  given  to 
despondency. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  first  autumn  of  my 
residence  at  Lightlands,  for  it  was  then  that 
I  knew,  for  the  first  time,  what  was  the  real 
and  general  state  of  the  homes  of  country 
poor  people.  It  was  a  time  of  almost  un¬ 
precedented  sickness  in  the  annals  of  the 
parish  :  never,  at  any  time,  a  very  healthy 
one.  The  complaint  among  the  people 


was  characterised  by  them  simply  as  the 
fever,  and  by  the  parish  doctor  as  a  sort 
of  low  fever  ;  but,  whatever  it  was,  high  or 
low,  it  seized  upon,  I  should  think,  at  least  a 
fourth  of  the  population,  and,  visiting  one 
family  after  another,  seldom  left  it  without 
creating  a  blank  in  it,  wide  or  narrow. 

We  had  then  been  about  three-quarters  of 
a  year  in  the  parish,  and  had  come  to  feel  a 
deep  interest,  not  only  in  the  parishioners 
generally,  but  in  a  great  many  individuals 
among  them  in  particular  ;  though  the  in¬ 
terest,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  was  rather  of  a 
painful  than  a  pleasurable  nature.  Many  of 
the  objects  of  it  are,  I  know,  still  living  in 
their  old  houses,  in  their  old  way,  though  I 
no  longer  see  them,  and,  in  all  probability, 
never  may  again.  But,  to  some  1  have  bidden 
a  far  more  certain  and  lasting  adieu,  having 
seen  them  on  their  death-beds,  and  known 
that  they  were  laid  to  rest  in  the  church’s 
shadow  by  one  who  now,  like  them,  has 
passed  away. 

I  call  up  the  old  names  and  old  scenes 
with  some  pain,  associated  as  they  are  with  a 
part  of  my  life  now  gone  by  for  ever  ;  but,  I 
call  them  up,  notwithstanding,  hopeful  of 
doing  some  good,  however  little,  for  the  cause 
I  have  at  heart. 

First  and  foremost  arises  in  my  mind  a 
scene  connected  with  that  time  of  the  great 
fever  which  made  a  deep  impression  upon 
me.  There  is  in  Lightlands  churchyard  a 
j  stone  to  the  memory  of  Charlotte  Ranger, 
and  she  is  the  principal  figure  in  the  scene. 

It  is  a  chill  September  evening,  and  I  hear 
cheerful  little  Mrs.  Appleby’s  voice  at  the 
parsonage  parlour-door,  telling  us  that  Char¬ 
lotte  Ranger,  who  has  obstinately  refused  to 
see  either  her  minister  or  myself,  for  the 
whole  term  of  her  illness,  now  wishes  very 
much  that  we  would  both  go  to  her  directly, 
or  she  fears  she  will  never  see  us  alive,  and 
|  she  has  some  question  in  her  mind  to  ask 
|  which  she  cannot  rest  without  having  an¬ 
swered.  We  rise  together,  my  husband  and 
I,  and,  hurrying  up  stairs  for  my  bonnet,  I 
hurry  down  again,  and  accompany  him  to 
Charlotte  Ranger’s  home. 

In  a  bare,  wretched  chamber,  having  four 
beds  in  it,  lies  the  sick  young  woman  ;  and 
by  her  side,  to  my  surprise,  is  a  little  dead 
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infant.  She  has  uncovered  its  face, 
called  me  to  look  at  it,  and  then  she  sa)7s 

“  That’s  why  I  wouldn’t  have  you  come 
anigh  me,  Mrs.  Turnover.  I  didn’t  want 
you  to  ha’  known,  but  now  this  fever  have 
took  me,  and  ’tis  all  over,  and  I  can’t  rest 
without  askin’  of  the  minister  one  thins.” 

o 

Drawing  back,  I  give  place  to  my  husband ; 
quite  aloud,  in  a  harsh,  hollow  voice,  Char¬ 
lotte  Banger  says  to  him  this  : 

“  I  know  I  ha’  been  a  great  sinner,  sir,  so 
don’t  tell  me  that.  What  I  want  to  know  is, 
whether  you  think  I  shall  get  all  the  punish¬ 
ment  for  this  thing?”  pointing  without  a 
shadow  of  tenderness  to  the  baby  at  her  side. 

The  girl’s  manner  so  startles  me,  that  I 
burst  into  tears.  They  seem,  somehow,  to 
soften  her  all  at  once.  She  still  looks 
anxiously  at  my  husband,  but  the  fierceness 
has  left  her  great  black  eyes,  and  in  its  stead 
they  are  filled  with  a  sorrowful,  beseeching 
expression.  He  opens  his  lips  to  answer  her, 
j  but  she  interrupts  him  gently,  and  raising 
herself  higher  on  the  pillow,  and  pointing  all 
round  the  room  at  the  three  untenanted  beds, 
she  says  in  a  deprecating  tone  : 

“Just  think,  sir,  how  my  childhood  and 
|  my  youth  ha’  been  cared  for !  Ever  since 
!  I  was  an  innocent  babe,  like  this,”  touching 
the  dead  child,  “  I  ha’  slept  in  this  room- 
full  !  When  I  heerd  your  sermon  a  quarter 
of  a  year  ago — the  last  time  as  ever  I  was  in 
church,  sir — about  a  Pure  Life,  I  declared 
I’d  never  go  again,  because  I  felt  cut  to 
pieces  ;  and  yet  I  knew  ’twasn’t  all  my  faut 
that  my  life  ha’  been  what  t’have.” 

She  paused  for  breath  ;  then,  gathering  up 
all  her  energies,  said,  with  returning  fierce- 
j  ness : 

“And  if  I’m  to  be  punished,  what’ll  be 
done  to  them  as  give  us  kousen  like  these  to 
live  in  !  ” 

Weak  and  exhausted,  she  lay  down  again 
by  the  infant’s  side,  and  gently  and  tenderly 
my  dear  husband  probed  the  wounds,  newly 
agonising  this  tossed,  weary,  well-nigh  lost 
soul.  How  he  answered  her  sad  questions  I 
need  not  tell ;  nor  how,  before  we  left  her,  he 
soothed  and  comforted  her,  through  the 
efficacy  of  that  blessed  Word,  whose  minister 
he  was.  It  was  the  last  time  we  ever  saw 
Charlotte  Danger.  The  next  morning  we 
were  awakened  by  the  sound  of  the  passing 
bell,  and  we  learnt  that  she  was  dead. 

The  sin  of  country  parishes !  so  much 
quoted,  and  even  made  the  subject  of  a  tract 
for  dissemination  among  them — can  it  ever 
be  materially  lessened,  either  by  preaching, 
by  visiting,  or  by  schools,  or  by  tracts*  while 
the  cottages  remain  in  their  present  uncivi¬ 
lised  condition — while,  from  childhood  to 
youth,  their  poor  inhabitants  lie  in  those 
rooms-full  ? 

The  scene  changes ;  but  memory  again 
brings  little  Mrs.  Appleby  before  me.  Mrs. 
Appleby  has  no  children.  She  buried  her 


only  child  in  the  first  year  of  her  marriage  ; 
and  during  that  time  of  the  fever,  she  was  a 
messenger  between  us  and  the  sick  beds 
continually.  It  was  mostly  among  the  young 
children  that  the  disease  was  fatal.  The 
grown-up  people  had  hard  struggles  with  it, 
and  rose  from  it,  as  it  were,  wrecked  and 
shadowy ;  but,  in  general,  rose  from  it 
at  last.  I  remember  noticing  to  my  hus¬ 
band,  that  the  poor  people  seemed  very 
resigned  about  the  loss  of  their  little  chil¬ 
dren,  almost  invariably  answering,  when  I 
condoled  with  them,  “Ah,  Ma’am,  they  never 
could  go  better  !  ”  But,  he  shook  his  head, 
and  said  he  feared  it  was  not  all  resignation 
which  made  them  so  ready  at  this  saying. 
After  a  while,  I  began  to  think  so  too,  though 
the  conviction  settled  sorrowfully  into  my 
mind.  Mrs.  Appleby  was,  by  no  means,  one 
of  these  philosophical  mothers.  She  cer¬ 
tainly,  in  her  simple  trustful  soul,  subscribed 
to  the  truth  that  a  child  taken  away  is  taken 
for  some  wise  reason,  and  is  no  doubt  taken 
to  happiness  ;  yet  the  tears  of  affectionate 
remembrance  and  regret  always  gathered  in 
her  eyes  when  she  spoke  of  her  little  lost 
one,  and  she  would  walk  miles  to  do  any 
service  for  a  sick  child.  But  then,  having 
been  early  left  an  orphan,  she  had  the  good 
fortune  to  have  been  brought  up  by  a  com¬ 
paratively  well-to-do  relation,  the  wife  of  the 
village  carrier,  and  with  her  she  escaped 
many  of  the  contaminating  influences  which 
beset  her  rougher  neighbours. 

The  occasion  on  which  she  again  appears 
before  me,  is  connected  with  the  death-beds 
of  children.  Her  voice,  ever  cheerful,  I  hear 
saying, 

“  The  Simmonses  is  down  with  the  fever 
dreadful,  ma’am  ;  the  children  have  three  of 
’em  got  it,  and  m’  uncle  I  do  think  fill  go 
hard  with  him.  You  know  m’  uncle’s  wife 
aint  nothin’  of  a  nurse,  ma’am,  so  I  ha’  been  : 
doin’  what  little  I  can  ;  but  I  should  like  as 
you  should  see  ’em,  and  adwise  somethin’ 
which  may  be  I  can’t  think  of.” 

I  may  remark,  that,  on  account  of  her 
uncle  having  manned  twice,  and  of  his  wife 
being  nearly  as  young  as  herself,  Mrs. 
Appleby  never  spoke  of  Mrs.  Simmons  as 
her  aunt,  but  mostly  in  full,  as  m’  uncle’s 
second  wife  ;  and  generally  with  the  addi¬ 
tion,  “which,  with  his  lame  girl,  he  ought 
never  to  ha’  married  again,  a-puttin’  her, 
poor  thing,  upon  the  House,  and  a-surroundiu’ 
of  liisself  with  children,  when  he  can’t  be 
lookin’  for  anything,  but  bein’  childish  liisself 
a’most.” 

I  call  to  mind  that  I  was  dressed  for  walk¬ 
ing  when  she  came,  so  I  was  not  long  in 
making  my  way  to  the  fever-stricken  cottage, 
with  Mrs.  Appleby  trudging  a  little  behind 
me,  in  spite  of  all  I  could  say  to  induce  her 
to  come  up  to  me  ;  “because,”  she  said,  “she 
couldn’t  think  of  being  seen  walking  by  the 
side  of  a  lady.” 

The  Simmonses  lived  at  the  end  of  a  string 
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of  wretched-looking  cottages,  which,  from 
one  among  them  being  underlet  by  its  tenant 
• — a  little  old  man,  on  parish  allowance,  of 
the  name  of  Wipester — as  a  conventicle  on 
Sundays  for  the  use  of  a  flourishing  sect  in 
|  the  parish  known  as  Ranters,  my  husband 
(between  ourselves)  always  designated  Rant 
Row.  The  Simmons  house  in  particular, 
which  stood  a  little  apart  at  the  extreme 
end  of  the  Row,  he  called  Cant  Corner.  The 
Simmonses  were  great  holders  by  the  con¬ 
venticle  ;  and  when  he  was  well,  old  Ben¬ 
jamin,  Mrs.  Appleby’s  uncle,  not  unfrequently 
held  forth  there  as  one  of  its  preachers. 

His  house,  however,  had  one  advantage 
over  most  of  its  neighbours.  It  had  one  bed¬ 
room,  and  a  staircase  landing  large  enough 
to  serve  for  another,  or  at  least  large  enough 
to  admit  of  one  bed  being  placed  there. 
Besides  his  lame  girl,  so  frequently  alluded 
to  by  Mrs.  Appleby,  Benjamin  Simmons  had 
two  sons,,  lads  of  sixteen  and  seventeen, 
belonging  to  his  first  family.  One  of  these 
lads  was  the  usual  occupant  of  the  bed  on 
the  landing,  and  the  other  slept  in  the  family 
room,  with  his  hither  and  mother  and  six 
little  half  brothers  and  sisters.  At  the  time 
of  my  visit,  that  room  was  thus  occupied. 

Two  little  children,  in  the  crisis  of  the 
fever,  were  lying  in  one  of  the  numerous 
beds ;  they  were  twin  boys  of  five  years  old. 
A  little  girl,  of  about  three,  lay  very  ill  upon 
her  mother’s  lap.  The  baby,  who  ailed  no¬ 
thing  but  impatience  at  being  unnoticed,  was 
screaming  in  the  cradle,  and  the  two  remain¬ 
ing  healthy  children,  kept  away  from  school 
for  fear  of  infection,  were  playing  in  a  corner, 
while,  moving  his  grey  head  from  side  to 
side  upon  his  uneasy  bed,  was  stretched  the 
figure  of  Benjamin  Simmons,  looking  a  great 
deal  more  like  the  grandfather  than  the 
father  of  his  family.  He  was  talking  deliri¬ 
ously,  and  seemed  to  be  preaching  in  the 
conventicle,  as  far  as  I  could  gather  :  so, 
going  up  to  the  twins’  bedside,  I  stooped 
down  to  listen  for  their  breathing,  which  was 
getting  every  moment  more  and  more  imper¬ 
ceptible. 

Mrs.  Simmons  observing  me  said,  in  the 
conventicle  manner,  “  Ah,  Mrs.  Turnover, 
ma’am,  I  don’t  think  they’re  long  for  this 
world.  The  doctor’s  young  man  ”  (meaning 
his  assistant  who  wouldn’t  have  been  flattered) 
“  was  here  a  while  ago,  and  he  said  if  they 
didn’t  wake  soon,  I  musn’t  expect  ’em  to  j 
wake  any  more.” 

As  I  watched  the  fading  away  of  the  twin 
innocents  out  of  the  unwholesome  chamber, 
where  was  mingled  together  so  much  of 
health  and  disease ;  and  as  I  thought  that  per¬ 
chance,  had  it  been  otherwise,  they  might 
have  been  spared  to  lead  honest,  hopeful 
lives,  I  never  felt  greater  pity.  I  answered 
sadly  :  “  I  fear,  indeed,  they  are  almost  gone. 
I  assure  you,  Mrs.  Simmons,  that  I  am  truly 
sorry — such  fine  little  fellows,  too  !  ” 

Mrs.  Appleby  was  sobbing  over  the  baby ; 


but  Mrs.  Simmons,  wiping  away  a  few  stray 
tears  of  insignificant  account,  said  (again  in 
the  conventicle  manner)  as  I  had  heard  poor 
mothers  say  so  often,  “  Ah,  well,  ma’am,  ’tis 
what  we  must  all  come  to,  so  ’tis  no  use 
a-cryin’ — they  never  could  go  better.” 

The  words  almost  stung  me ;  and,  but  for 
the  miserable  aspect  of  the  room,  and  the 
reasons  it  suggested  for  the  apathy  which 
dictated  them,  I  felt  that  I  must  have  replied 
something  harshly.  As  it  was,  I  softly  as¬ 
sented,  and  after  a  little  while,  occupied  in 
what  Mrs.  Appleby  termed  “  a  division  ”  for 
the  better  arrangement  of  the  sick  chamber, 

I  took  my  leave. 

“  They  never  could  go  better  i  ”  Is  not  j 
the  apathy,  from  which  springs  the  far  too 
constant  utterance  of  this  phrase,  bred  of 
the  blunted  sympathies  and  the  uprooted 
awe  and  reverence  consequent  on  the  thick,  ij 
corrupted  atmosphere  of  cottage  homes  ? 

I  will  relate  two  more  out  of  the  many,  ! 
many  incidents  that  occurred  during  my 
residence  in  Lightlands,  exemplifying  how 
fast  those  two  characteristics  of  unspoilt 
human  nature,  implanted  in  our  minds  for 
the  wisest  purposes,  are  wearing  out  among 
the  blunted,  barbarously-housed  poor  people. 

One  day  I  went  to  see  an  old  woman  of 
the  name  of  Nowl,  who  was  what  is  called 
an  old  maid :  a  great  rarity  among  her 
class.  She  was  a  very  ignorant,  but  a  very 
well-disposed  woman,  and  was  particularly 
fond  of  being  read  to.  When  I  went  in,  she 
chanced  to  be  over  her  dinner  with  another 
old  lady,  a  neighbour,  who  had  just  dropped 
in,  so  I  would  have  withdrawn — for  my  hus¬ 
band  and  I  naturally  never  liked  to  interrupt 
anybody  at  meal-times.  However,  she  par¬ 
ticularly  desired  me  to  sit  down,  and,  as 
usual,  asked  me  to  read  her  a  chapter.  I 
read  it :  and  then  the  two  old  ladies  resumed 
their  dinner  of  bread  and  onions,  and  weak, 
washy  tea,  chatting  to  me  the  while.  On  a 
sudden  I  remembered  that  I  had  not  asked 
for  Silas  Barnes,  Alice  Nowl’s  lodger  ;  and 
on  my  doing  so,  without  answering  me,  she 
rose  from  her  chair,  flung  aside  the  curtains 
of  the  bed  against  which  I  sat,  and  which 
always  stood  there,  and  disclosed  to  me  the 
outline  of  a  corpse,  startlingly  discernible 
under  the  sheet  which  covered  it.  It  was 
her  lodger,  who  had  been  dead  a  day  or  two, 
and  of  whose  illness  I  had  not  even  heard, 
j  for  I  had  been  away  from  home  for  two  or 
three  weeks,  and  had  only  just  returned. 

The  other  example  of  the  carelessness  with 
which  death  has  come  to  be  regarded  among 
the  poor  was  this.  A  young  soldier  came 
home  on  sick  leave,  to  stay  with  his  father 
and  mother.  He  was  consumptive,  like  the 
rest  of  his  family :  of  whom,  besides  his 
parents,  only  one  sister  was  living.  This 
sister  happened  to  be  at  home  also  during 
the  time  of  his  stay,  for  she  was  out  of  place 
on  account  of  ill  health.  All  these  four 
grown  people  occupied  the  same  bed-chamber, 
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there  being  only  one.  In  a  few  weeks  the 
poor  young  soldier  died,  and  not  even  caring 
to  move  the  body  down-stairs,  they  all  con¬ 
tinued  to  sleep — the  living  with  the  dead — in 
the  same  room,  until  the  day  arrived  for  the 
removal  of  the  body  to  its  resting-place. 

Some  readers  may  say,  “  O,  but  Light- 
lands  must  be  some  out-of-the-way  place 
with  nobody  in  it  or  about  it  but  clowns 
and  clod-hoppers:  one  of  those  benighted 
corners  of  England,  where  it  may  be  said  that 
the  sun  never  shines.”  No  such  thing. 
Lightlands  has  the  advantage  (if  it  be  an 
advantage)  of  being  between  two  or  three 
miles,  at  each  end,  of  the  country  residences 
of  my  Lord  A  ere  and  my  Lord  Rood  :  between 
whom,  according  to  the  proportionate  signi¬ 
ficance  of  their  names,  the  whole  parish  is 
divided,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  trifling 
slice  or  two,  the  property  of  insignificantly 
small  owners.  So  that,  anyhow,  one  might 
be  disposed  to  count  on  the  rays  of  two  great 
luminaries  to  enlighten  its  darkness,  more 
particularly  considering  that  my  Lord.  Acre 
not  only  owns  three-fourths  of  the  place,  but 
is  its  lay  rector  besides  ;  while  my  Lord  Rood 
is  quoted  everywhere  as  a  most  charitable 
man — a  twenty-guinea  header  of  subscription 
lists  which  one  may  see  any  day  in  the  public 
papers — one  of  the  aristocratic  leaders  of  a 
certain  religious  party,  and  consequently  a 
frequent  chairman  of  missionary  meetings. 

Judge,  then,  whether  it  be  likely  that 
Lightlands  stands  alone  in  its  darkness  and 
barbarism,  or  whether  we  may  not  conclude 
that,  scattered  nearly  all  over  the  English 
landscape,  are  to  be  lound  homes  such  as  I 
have  faintly  portrayed,  and  which,  for  all 
that  many  among  them  may  look  beautiful 
outward,  are  within  full  of  all  uncleanness. 

O  !  word  in  all  our  language  almost  the 
sweetest,  Home,  go  forth  and  plead,  by  every 
endearing  association,  by  every  tender 
memory,  by  every  cherished  hope,  with  those 
who  provide  for,  or  offer  such  dwellings  to, 
the  poor,  that  they  may  improve  and  alter 
them  !  Plead  with  them,  with  earnest  house¬ 
hold  eloquence  ;  and  if  that  fail,  and  they 
answer  coldly,  “  But  the  cost,  the  cost  !  ”  then 
set  before  their  eyes  the  vision  of  thy  great 
antitype,  the  Heavenly  Home,  in  which  has 
been  purchased  room  for  all  of  us — but  not 
without  the  costliest  sacrifice  ! 


MY  NAME. 


It  may  be  of  very  little  consequence  where 
a  man  is  born  ;  it  may  be  of  very  little 
consequence  what  his  parents  have  been 
before  him ;  it  may  be  of  very  little  conse¬ 
quence  whether  he  is  physically  weak,  or 
physically  strong  ;  but  it  is  certainly  of  vital 
interest  to  him  what  name  has  fallen  on  his 
Bhoulders.  I  am  not  now  considering  Chris¬ 
tian  appellations,  though  they  are  not  to  be 
despised.  I  can  imagine  a  very  matter-of- 
fact  individual  pining  gradually  away  with 


secret  grief  because  his  godfathers  have  called 
him  Udolpho.  I  can  imagine  a  gentleman  of 
strong  conservative  principles  living  a  life  of 
torture  because  his  first  name  is  Cromwell ; 
and  I  can  imagine  another  gentleman  of  an 
opposite  way  of  thinking  being  equally  tor¬ 
mented  with  the  Christian  title  of  Stuart.  I 
can  imagine  a  poetic  being  writhing  under  the 
name  of  Herring  ;  a  feeble  mannikin  smiling- 
sadly  as  he  reflects  upon  his  name  of  Hercules. 
I  can  suppose  many  cases  of  life-long  torment 
even  more  painful  and  self-evident  than 
these;  but  my  present  object  is  to  direct 
attention  to  the  influence  exercised  by  sur¬ 
names.  I  will  give  a  few  supposititious 
examples. 

My  name  is  Shakespeare :  there  is  no 
getting  out  of  that.  I  might  call  myself 
Warwick  Avon,  Esquire,  and  succeed  in  de¬ 
ceiving  the  general  public  ;  but  my  family, 
my  friends,  and  my  acquaintances,  would 
know  the  painful  truth.  Every  man  feels 
within  him  an  inspiration  to  do  some¬ 
thing  ;  and  I  am  sure  I  could  write  a  round 
of  plays.  I  might  not  attain  the  rude  vigour 
of  the  Elizabethan  dramatists  ;  I  might  not 
perhaps  equal  the  brilliancy  of  dialogue 
which  distinguishes  the  writers  of  a  later 
period  ;  I  might  not  be  able  to  reach  that 
ingenuity  of  construction,  and  that  high 
morality,  which  make  the  modern  French 
drama  what  it  is ;  but  I  am  sure  that  my 
natural  genius  lies  in  the  direction  of  the 
literature  of  the  stage.  What  prevents  my 
making  an  effort  ?  My  name.  I  cannot  get 
over  that  mountain,  which  has  accumulated 
some  centuries  before  my  time.  I  dread  the 
jokes  that  would  be  inevitably  made  upon  my 
first,  my  sixth,  or  my  tenth  attempt.  I 
know  what,  all  the  small  critical  wits  would 
say ;  I  could  not  exist  to  be  slapped  upon 
the  back  in  public  places,  and  be  asked 
“  How  goes  it,  my  young  Swan,  in  the  realms 
of  Thespis  ?  ”  Some  men  might  be  equal  to 
the  endurance  of  this,  but  I  am  not  one  of 
them.  I  could  not  enjoy  a  life  that  was  one 
competitive  examination, — 'especially  where 
the  odds  were  fifty  thousand  to  one  against 
me.  I  am  mute  ;  I  am  inglorious  ;  I  am  dumb 
and  inarticulate  ;  I  am  conscious  of  my  latent 
talent,  but  I  stop  its  natural  development  ;  I 
decline  the  struggle ;  I  do  not  start  in  the 
race.  And  why  ?  Because  my  name  is 
Shakespeare. 

My  name  is  Wren.  I  feel  a  call  to  do 
something  in  the  shape  of  public  buildings, 
but  when  I  take  the  designing  pencil  in  my 
hand,  the  great  black  mass  of  our  national 
cathedral  overshadows  my  genius.  I  have  no 
feeling  for  poetry  ;  I  could  not  carve  a 
statue,  I  have  no  mechanical  aptitude,  I  could 
not  paint  a  picture,  and  I  have  no  desire  to 
write  books.  My  intellectual  impulses  all 
point  in  an  architectural  direction,  and  yet  I 
dare  not  give  my  inclination  play.  I  have 
not  the  courage  to  brave  the  world’s  ill- 
natured  comparisons  ;  I  shun  a  perpetual 
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competitive  examination  •with,  one  whose 
fame  and  importance  were  settled  before  I 
was  born.  Iam  nothin?  but  a  discontented 

o 

bricklayer.  And  why  ?  Because  my  name  is 

"Wren. 

My  name  is  Cook.  If  any  one  ever  made 
me  a  captain,  I  think  I  should  go  mad. 
Travelling  is  with  me  a  passion  —  almost  a 
disease  ;  but  I  have  a  particular  aversion  to 
i  going  round  the  world.  I  need  not  enter 
into  my  reasons  for  this,  as  they  must  be 
sufficiently  obvious.  I  have  seen  a  good 
many  countries  ;  I  have  lived  with  a  good 
many  people ;  I  have  spoken  strange  lan¬ 
guages,  and  I  have  eaten  of  strange  dishes.  I 
am  not  deaf,  I  am  not  blind,  and  my  experi¬ 
ences  would  not  be  altogether  unacceptable 
to  my  fellow-creatures  ;  but  I  decline  to 
record  them.  They  will  die  with  me.  And 
why  ?  Because  my  name  is  Cook. 

My  name  is  Hogarth.  If  there  is  one  thing 
that  I  have  a  special  talent  for,  it  is  painting. 
It  hardly  becomes  me  to  expatiate  upon  my 
own  merits  ;  but,  as  I  am  the  sole  depository 
of  the  secret,  I.  must  necessarily  speak,  or  the 
world  will  never  be  informed.  I  have  not  the 
colour  of  Rubens  ;  I  have  not  the  drawing 
of  Michael  Angelo  ;  I  have  not  the  grace  of 
Raffaele,  nor  the  religious  sentiment  of  Cor- 
|  reggio  ;  my  force  all  lies  in  pictorial  narra¬ 
tive,  and  my  powers  of  caricature.  Why  have 
I  never  painted  anything,  but  what  I  have 
jj  immediately  destroyed  ;  and  why,  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  moment,  am  I  in  business  as  a  soap¬ 
boiler  ?  Because  my  name  is  Hogarth. 

My  name  is  Gibbon.  People  are  always 
asking  me  (of  course,  sarcastically),  why  I 
I  do  not  make  an  effort  to  keep  up  the  literary 
celebrity  of  the  family.  The  idea  has  cer- 
i  tainly  presented  itself,  even  before  it  was 
suggested  ;  but  what  can  I  do  ?  By  a  singular 
fatality,  or  coincidence,  I  have  devoted  all 
my  studies  to  the  subject  of  ancient  Rome.  I 
believe  I  could  write  some  very  instructive 
•commentaries  upon  the  works  of  Niebuhr, 
and  other  recent  historians ;  and  I  once 
went  so  far  as  to  prepare  a  few  sheets  of 
i  the  manuscript,  which,  of  course,  were  never 
published.  After  much  deliberation  I  put 
them  in  the  fire.  And  why  1  Because  my 
name  is  Gibbon. 

My  name  is  Watt.  I  am  a  working-man, 
and  I  have  lived  much  in  smoky,  manufac¬ 
turing  towns.  I  have  seen  a  thousand  locomo¬ 
tive  engines  collected  under  a  shed  ;  I.  have 
walked  through  miles  of  revolving-wheels, 
rising  and  falling  cranks,  whirling  straps, 
i  and  hissing  valves;  and  I  think  there  are 
I  many  things  that  yet  require  to  be  improved. 
I  have  made  drawings ;  I  have  ventured 
upon  suggestions  ;  and,  once  or  twice,  I  have 
constructed  a  model.  These  things  never 
came  to  anything,  for  I  had  no  heart  to  pro- 
I  ceed.  There  is  small  wonder  in  this.  My 
name  is  Watt. 

My  name  is  Blackstone.  I  have  been  five- 
and-thirty  years  in  a  lawyer’s  office  ;  and  I 


ought  to  know  something  about  law.  I  do 
know  something  about  law.  I  think  the 
statutes  at  large,  the  finest  comic  work  in 
the  English  language.  Whenever  I  feel  dull, 
myself;  or  think  my  family  want  rousing, 
I  take  home  a  volume  of  this  curious 
work  to  read,  and  it  always  puts  every 
one  into  a  good  humour.  I  am  a  practical 
man,  and  know  the  working  of  the  law. 
I  could  write  some  valuable  legal  essays 
upon  law  and  practice,  but  there  is  one 
thing  that  will  always  deter  me.  My  name 
is  Blackstone. 

My  name  is  Milton.  I  could  produce  an 
epic  poem — or  half-a-dozen — if  I  set  my 
mind  upon  it.  They  are  not  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  things  in  English  composition  (we  used 
to  do  fragments  of  them  at  school)  though 
they  are  extremely  difficult  to  dispose 
of  when  finished.  Publishers  avoid  them 
with  an  instinctive  dread,  unless  they  are 
at  least  a  hundred  years  old.  They  find  no 
sale  on  the  railway  book-stalls ;  and  the 
men  who  compose  them  generally  live  on 
the  kindness  of  their  friends.  If  I  were  to 
write  upon  lofty  subjects,  until  the  hairs  of 
my  few  readers  stood  on  end,  the  old  boys 
(1  allude  to  the  classical  epic  writers)  would 
still  gain  the  day.  I  cannot  afford  to  live 
upon  prospective  fame,  while  coke,  coals, 
wood,  and  potatoes,  remain  at  their  present 
prices.  I  am  now  a  newspaper  reporter.  I 
might  have  tried  my  epic  hand,  during 
my  leisure  hours ;  but  one  obstacle  has 
always  stood  in  my  way.  My  name  is 
Milton. 

My  name  is  Purcell.  I  have  composed 
one  or  twro  popular  songs  under  a  carefully 
maintained  incognito,  but  I  never  had  the 
courage  to  venture  further.  The  risk  is 
greater  than  the  pleasure  ;  and  I  live  in  daily 
fear  of  even  these  slight  compositions  being 
hurled  at  my  head  with  yells  of  disapproba¬ 
tion.  Happy  Smith  ;  fortunate  Jones  !  You 
can  indulge  your  taste  for  inventive  harmony 
without  any  chance  of  being  tormented  with 
ungenerous  comparisons  ;  while  I  shall  go 
down  to  my  grave  with  many  silent  sym¬ 
phonies  and  oratorios — because  my  name  is 
Purcell. 

My  name  is  Garrick.  I  have  elocutionary 
skill,  an  agreeable  presence,  a  knowledge  of 
stage- craft,  a  strong  conception  of  character, 
and  a  sympathy  with  every  form  of  the 
drama  ;  but  I  have  never  got  further  than 
the  prompter’s  box.  My  illustrious  name¬ 
sake  is  famous  for  hanging  between  tragedy 
and  comedy ;  and  this  has  proved  a  fatal 
obstacle  to  me.  My  first  appearance  would 
have  been  too  good  an  opportunity  for 
the  critics  to  let  slip  ;  a  feigned  name  in 
the  bills  would  not  have  saved  me  long. 
“  Like  his  ancestor,”  they  would  have  said, 
“  he  hangs  between  the  two  great  divisions 
of  the  drama  ;  but,  unlike  his  ancestor,  he  is 
incapable  of  reaching  either.”  The  fear  of 
this  antithesis  has  kept  me  in  a  private 
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sphere.  A  prompter  I  have  been,  and  a 
prompter  1  shall  die  ;  for  my  name,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  is  Garrick. 

Better  to  be  born  with  one  leg,  one  arm, 
one  eye — better  to  be  a  foundling  castaway, 
without  a  home  or  a  title,  than  to  bear  the 
name  of  one  of  those  great  human  monuments, 
the  standard  celebrities  of  the  past. 


PERILS  IN  INDIA. 

In  the  records  of  endeavour  and  endurance, 
published  by  our  countrymen  and  country¬ 
women  who  have  borne  the  wrench  of  the 
great  struggle  in  India,  there  is  one  dis¬ 
tinct  and  gratifying  feature  :  a  reliance  on 
national  sympathy.  Brave  deeds  are  re¬ 
counted  without  boast,  every  man  telling  of 
the  desert  of  his  comrade  rather  than  of 
his  own  ;  women  relate,  with  a  tender  pity, 
griefs  and  sufferings  of  little  children,  and  dare 
to  trust  the  simple  tale  of  their  own  sorrows 
to  the  ear  of  the  great  world  at  home.  For, 
let  us  revile  as  we  may,  our  shows  of  cold¬ 
ness  and  frivolity,  yet  we  all  know  that  there 
is  something  at  the  bottom  of  all  English 
hearts,  which  binds  together  the  great  nation 
as  one  common  home  for  all  its  sons  and 
daughters.  In  that  home  there  is  always 
sympathy,  although  there  is  not  always  help 
at  hand  for  the  afflicted. 

The  last  book  published  that  contains  a 
record  of  the  recent  sufferings  in  India 
is  a  little  volume  called  A  Widow’s  Ex¬ 
periences  in  Lucknow.  It  is  a  record  of 
her  great  sorrow,  by  the  widow  of  an  army 
surgeon  who  lost  all  her  heart’s  treasure, 
husband  and  child,  in  the  contest.  The 
tiny  book,  with  its  great  grief  contained  in 
it,  is  formally  consecrated  to  the  memory  of 
those  who  are  gone,  and  it  is  a  record  not 
merely  published  for  the  information  of  the 
reader  (though  it  does  inform  him  about  many 
things  that  touch  his  heart) ;  but  is  partly 
an  expression  also,  of  the  craving  of  the 
desolate  for  human  sympathy,  and  of  the 
perfect  assurance  of  that  sympathy  from  all 
true  English  people.  Constantly  we  observe, 
too,  among  these  Indian  books,  in  captain, 
or  colonel,  or  man-at-arms,  as  well  as  in 
woman,  the  uprising  of  a  deep-seated  religious 
spirit  from  among  the  tumult  of  great  trials 
and  sufferings.  The  religious  tone  of  nearly 
all  the  journals,  accords  closely  with  the  spirit 
in  which  they  are  read.  The  work  is  done: 
the  grief  is  borne.  The  worker  and  the  weeper 
alike  put  their  trust  in  the  Supreme  Disposer 
of  events.  It  is  in  such  a  day  as  theirs,  if 
ever,  that  men  speak  what  they  do  truly  feel ; 
and,  as  they  speak,  so  are  they  heard. 

We  believe  that  the  small  library  of  books 
built  over  the  Indian  Revolt,  is  a  monument 
worth  any  number  of  Egyptian  pyramids  ; 
and  that  men  in  England  will  look  back  to  it, 
often  and  often,  from  the  years  to  come  when 
they  talk  proudly  of  their  forefathers.  Let 
us  trace,  for  example,  the  contents  of  one, 


not  calling  it  the  best  or  the  worst.  It  is 
one  stone  of  an  English  pyramid  built  in  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-eight;  a 
stone  worth  all  the  granite  in  the  world.] 

Mr.  William  Edwards  was  magistrate  and 
collector  of  Buclaon,  in  Rohilcund,  in  the 
month  of  May  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred 
and  fifty-seven.  In  that  month,  after  the 
outbreak  and  massacre  at  Meerut,  marauders 
sprang  up  in  Rohilcund  as  if  by  magic,  and 
began  to  plunder  on  the  roads,  to  sack  also 
and  burn  the  villages.  The  magistrate  in 
good  time  sent  his  wife  and  child  to  Nynee 
Tal,  and  remained  at  his  post  to  do  his  duty. 

He  could  double  the  district  police  force, 
horse  and  foot,  and  show  a  bold  front  ;  but 
disorder  grew.  In  the  Etali  district  across 
the  Ganges,  immediately  opposite  Budaon, 
it  grew  still  more  rapidly.  Communications 
with  Agra,  Calcutta,  and  the  South,  were  at 
an  end.  In  the  district  adjoining  Budaon  on 
the  north,  revolted  Sepoys  broke  a  jail  open  ; 
and, from  among  the  prisoners,  let  loose  Nujjoo 
Khan,  a  villain  who,  as  soon  as  he  was  libe¬ 
rated,  set  out  for  Budaon  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  there  murdering  Mr.  Edwards  ;  by 
whom  he  had  been  brought  to  justice.  Mr. 
Edwards  was,  at  that  crisis,  the  only  Euro¬ 
pean  officer  in  charge  of  a  district  with  a  law¬ 
less  population  more  than  a  million  strong. 
The  nearest  European  officers  were  at 
Bareilly,  thirty  miles  away. 

One  morning,  towards  the  close  of  May, 
this  magistrate  was  informed  that  the  Maho¬ 
metans  in  this  town  of  Budaon  were  to  rise 
at  noon.  He  at  once  summoned  the  chief  of 
them  to  his  house.  They  came.  All  of  them 
excited,  many  of  them  fierce  and  insolent.  By 
a  judicious  playing  off  of  one  party  upon 
another,  they  were  kept  in  parley  till  the  hour 
of  peril  was  gone  by.  During  this  morning  of 
perilous  debate,  Wuzeer  Singh,  a  Sikh  peon, 
one  of  the  magistrate’s  personal  guards,  stood 
quietly  behind  his  master’s  chair  with  a  re¬ 
volver  in  his  belt  and  a  gun  in  his  hand. 
Wuzeer  Singh  had  been  a  sepoy  in  the 
regiment  that  murdered  all  its  officers  in 
the  church  at  Shajehanpore ;  but,  just  be¬ 
fore  the  revolt  he  had  left  his  regiment  and, 
being  a  convert  to  Christianity,  obtained 
the  place  of  orderly  on  the  magistrate’s  per¬ 
sonal  guard  at  Budaon;  where  there  were 
several  native  Christians  whose  religious 
services  (held  in  the  magistrate’s  house)  he 
wished  to  join.  Though  but  a  new  friend  he 
proved  a  faithful  one.  He  has  since  received 
for  his  fidelity,  during  the  rebellion,  a  life  j 
pension  from  the  Government  of  India,  and 
still  remains  here,  in  England,  Mr.  Edwards’s 
trusted  and  personal  attendant. 

Surrounded  by  great  perils,  distrusting  the 
other  sepoys  of  his  guard,  and  having  reason 
also  to  place  little  reliance  on  the  native 
police,  the  solitary  magistrate  of  Budaon  was 
glad  to  see  riding  up  to  his  door  his  cousin 
and  brother  magistrate  from  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  district  of  Etah,  across  the  Ganges.  The 
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district  was  in  revolt,  its  magistrate  had 
fought  his  way  out,  and  was  bound  for 
Bareilly  to  seek  military  aid.  But,  the 
sepoys  of  the  Bareilly  garrison  mutinied  on 
Sunday  the  last  day  of  May,  massacred  the 
Europeans,  fired  the  station,  and  set  loose 
four  thousand  of  the  most  desperate  crimi¬ 
nals  in  India  by  breaking  open  the  great 
central  gaol.  By  this  time,  the  tumult  rose  as 
a  flood,  the  roads  round  about  Budaon  were 
inundated  with  armed  mutineers,  and  a  strong 
body  of  them  was  reported  to  be  in  full  march 
to  Budaon  itself,  to  join  the  Treasury  guard 
and  to  plunder  and  burn  the  station.  On 
the  arrival  of  this  news  the  magistrate  from 
Etah  galloped  off  to  his  own  post  of  duty, 
and  the  magistrate  in  Budaon,  single  man  as 
he  was  to  front  the  storm,  thought  it  his  duty 
not  to  desert  his  post,  and  stuck  to  the  ship 
as  long  as  she  floated. 

The  few  Europeans  in  the  district — Mr. 
Donald  and  his  son,  indigo  planters,  Mr. 
Gibson,  a  patrol  in  the  Customs’  department, 
who  then  happened  to  be  in  service  on  the 
spot,  and  Mr.  Stewart,  a  clerk,  with  his  wife 
and  family — came  to  the  lonely  representative 
of  government  for  shelter  and  assistance. 
Mr.  Edwards  had  made  friends  enough 
among  the  natives  to  be  well  assured  of  help 
in  securing  his  escape  if  he  went  singly  ;  but 
here  was  a  little  band  to  care  for.  He  him¬ 
self,  meaning  to  abide  by  his  duty  to  the  last 
moment,  entreated  his  companions,  while  it 
was  yet  possible,  to  escape  singly  to  the 
hills.  They  preferred  holding  by  the  torn 
skirts  of  authority,  and  would  risk  all  the 
perils  of  escape  in  a  body  through  roads 
swarming  with  a  hostile  population. 

In  the  afternoon  of  Monday  the  first  of 
June,  the  native  officer  of  the  sepoy  guard  of 
the  Treasury  came  to  report  that  all  was  right. 
The  men  of  the  guard  had  received  a  message 
from  the  mutineers  at  Bareilly  on  the  pre- ! 
vious  night,  and  were  prepared  to  join  the 
sepoys,  who  were  to  advance  that  very  even¬ 
ing  on  Budaon.  But,  the  native  officer,  when 
questioned,  quieted  the  English  magistrate 
by  solemn  oaths  and  by  false  statements  that 
almost  decoyed  him  into  the  power  of  the 
guard,  then  waiting  to  destroy  him.  The 
buggy  was  brought  to  the  door,  and  Mr. 
Edwards  was  on  the  point  of  starting,  when 
he  was  detained  by  the  faithful  Wuzeer 
Singh.  The  guard  waited  an  hour  and  a  half 
for  its  victim,  and  then  was  to  be  restrained 
no  longer  and  broke  out  in  mutiny. 

But,  not  a  man  would  leave  the  Treasury 
until  he  had  secured  his  own  share  in  its 
plunder.  At  six  o’clock  in  the  evening,  the 
mutineers  of  Budaon  broke  the  jail  open. 
Those  from  Bareilly  were  entering  the  station. 
All  the  men  of  the  local  police,  throwing  their 
badges  off*  joined  them.  The  tumult  and 
the  shouting  of  the  revolted  soldiery,  and 
the  fierce  yells  of  the  released  prisoners,  j 
were  closing  upon  the  magistrate’s  house.  | 
“I  felt,”  says  Mr.  Edwards,  “my  work  was! 


then  over  ;  that  the  ship  had  sunk  under 
me,  and  that  it  was  now  time  to  provide  for 
my  own  safety.” 

Mr.  Edwards  with  the  customs’  patrol, 
and  the  two  indigo  planters,  attended 
by  Wuzeer  Singh  and  an  Afghan  private 
servant,  set  forth  together.  They  had 
not  gone  a  hundred  yards  before  they  were 
all  met  by  a  friendly  Mahometan  gentle¬ 
man,  the  chief  of  Sliikooporah,  who  offered 
refuge  in  his  house,  about  three  miles  dis¬ 
tant,  to  the  magistrate  himself;  but  refused 
to  run  the  risk  of  sheltering  the  magis¬ 
trate’s  companions.  Nevertheless,  all  went 
to  the  proffered  place  of  refuge,  wading 
a  river  to  arrive  at  it ;  but,  they  had  scarcely 
dismounted  from  their  horses  and  entered 
the  walled  court,  when  one  of  the  Sheikh’s 
brothers  respectfully  urged  the  impossibility 
of  giving  a  safe  harbour  to  so  many  strangers. 
Therefore,  unless  Mr.  Edwards  would  accept 
the  shelter  for  himself  alone,  they  must  all 
leave  and  go  on  to  a  village  of  his,  about 
eighteen  miles  distant  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Ganges.  They  did  leave  ;  and,  after  they  were 
gone,  the  house  from  which  they  had  been 
thus  dismissed  was  beaten  up  by  a  body  of 
Irregular  Horse  for  the  direct  purpose  of 
finding  and  destroying  the  Budaon  magis¬ 
trate.  This  was  the  second  hair-breadth 
escape. 

One  of  the  Sheikhs  led  the  way  far  from 
the  highroad  by  fields  and  by-paths  through 
villages  swarming  with  armed  men,  who 
were  the  Sheikh’s  tenantry,  and  who  were 
warned  not  to  attack  the  fugitives  by  messen¬ 
gers  sent  on  before.  Behind  our  countrymen 
there  was  a  bright  gleam  in  the  sky  which 
was  the  reflection  from  their  burning  house¬ 
holds  in  Budaon.  At  midnight  they  reached 
the  village  pointed  out  to  them  :  a  miserable 
place  containing  but  one  better  sort  of  house 
in  which  the  Sheikh  lodged  when  he  went 
thither  on  business.  The  Englishmen  slept 
on  the  roof  of  this  house  ;  and,  after  this  date 
until  their  sufferings  were  at  an  end,  they  sel¬ 
dom  slept  with  a  roof  over  them.  Their  rest 
was  short.  At  four  in  the  morning  they 
were  aroused  and  urged  to  escape  the  "search 
of  the  Irregular  Cavalry,  by  at  once  crossing 
the  Ganges  to  the  Etah  district.  An  hour 
afterwards  they  were  in  the  boat  provided 
for  that  purpose.  On  the  opposite  bank  was 
one  of  the  mobs  called  pukars  ;  an  assemblage 
of  the  men  of  several  villages  to  attack, 
plunder,  and  root  up  some  one  of  the  other 
villages  in  their  vicinity.  These  men  fired  a 
few  shots  at  the  boat  as  it  dropped  down  the 
stream.  At  seven  in  the  evening,  when  the 
Englishmen  from  Budaon  joined  Messrs. 
Phillips  and  Bramley  at  Puttealee,  those 
gentlemen  were  found  surrounded  by  armed 
enemies,  and  guarded  by  a  native  force  of  sixty 
men,  ready  to  rise  and  murder  them. 

For  two  days  all  remained  at  Puttealee  in 
this  position,  and  then,  on  the  fifth  of  June, 
they  dismissed  forty  of  their  dangerous  pro- 
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tectors,  by  sending  them  nominally  to  guard 
a  tehseeldaree,  some  twenty  miles  off,  in 
which,  there  was  plenty  of  money.  The 
money,  doubtless,  tempted  the  men  to  their 
march  ;  for,  upon  reaching  the  Treasury,  they 
immediately  seized  the  treasure,  and  dis¬ 
persed  to  join  the  mutineers,  or  to  take  home 
their  several  shares  of  the  spoil. 

There  remained  to  the  Englishmen  in 
Puttealee,  after  these  men  had  been  sent  off, 
a  resseldar  and  twenty  men,  who  were 
declared  worthy  of  trust.  But,  in  the  after¬ 
noon  of  the  same  day,  an  anonymous  note 
warned  the  Etah  magistrate,  that  there  were 
two  hundred  sepoys  ten  miles  off  intending 
to  attack  Puttealee  next  morning,  because 
they  heard  there  was  much  treasure  in  the 
place,  and  that  the  district  officers  were 
there  assembled.  Our  countrymen  re- 
solved,  therefore,  to  leave  that  night  at 
moonrise  for  Agra.  They  marched  by  moon¬ 
light,  and  the  guard  of  twenty  sowars  led  the 
way  :  a  band  of  half-armed  thakoors  being 
placed  between  them  and  the  five  English¬ 
men,  in  order  that,  if  they  did  prove  treach¬ 
erous  and  turn  upon  their  chiefs,  they  would 
have  to  pass  through  the  intermediate  body, 
and  so  give  some  hint  of  their  intentions.  They 
rested  at  dawn  in  a  friendly  fort,  a  few  miles 
from  the  Grand  Trunk  Road,  and  learnt 
while  resting,  that  the  road  in  their  front 
was  completely  blocked-up  by  a  body  of 
mutineers,  horse  and  foot,  on  the  way  to 
Delhi.  Since  any  knowledge  of  their  being 
harboured  in  the  fort  would  insure  an  imme¬ 
diate  attack  upon  it,  the  friendly  zemindar 
insisted  on  their  removal.  They  deter¬ 
mined,  therefore,  to  retire  to  a  small  village 
in  their  rear  ;  and,  on  the  way  to  it,  fortu¬ 
nately  took  the  precaution  to  send  on  a 
sowar  to  see  whether  the  place  was  clear, 
while  they  themselves  halted  in  a  little 
grove.  The  scout  returned  with  news  that 
the  village  was  occupied  by  two  hundred 
mutinous  sepoys, — the  same  party  that  had 
proposed  to  itself  the  seizure  of  the  district 
officers  in  Puttealee.  That  was  the  third 
hairbreadth  escape. 

Tiie  fugitives  struck  then  into  the  jungle  : 
the  thakoor  foot-guard  had  been  dismissed, 
worn  out  by  the  night  march  :  the  sowars  had 
become  insolent  in  their  bearing :  danger 
from  them  was  imminent.  The  old  resseldar 
was  told  that  their  services  would  be  no ; 
longer  needed,  and  that  he  and  they  might 
go  whither  they  pleased.  ‘‘The  attitude  of 
these  fellows,”  says  Mr.  Edwards,  “became 
at  this  moment  most  threatening ;  they 
seemed  just  wavering  as  to  whether  they 
would  charge  down  upon  and  destroy  us,  or 
go  off  and  leave  us.  They  consulted  together 
for  a  moment — one  of  breathless  suspense 
to  us — and  then,  to  our  great  relief,  sud¬ 
denly  turned  about  and  rode  off.  We  now 
went  on,  changing  our  direction  as  soon  as 
we  lost  sight  of  the  sowars,  with  the 
view  of  preventing  their  afterwards  follow¬ 


ing  our  movements.”  Fourth  hair-breadth 

escape. 

Our  hunted  countrymen,  attended  only 
by  Wuzeer  Singh  and  one  or  two  faithful 
servants,  anxiously  marched  through  the 
terrific  heat  and  dust  of  the  day.  At  evening 
they  reached  a  hamlet,  in  which  there  was 
an  old  soldier,  a  pensioner  of  the  British 
Government,  who  gave  them  bread  and  milk, 
and  hospitable  words.  To  the  offer  of  pay¬ 
ment  he  replied,  “No.  I  have  a  home,  while 
you  are  wanderers  in  the  jungle  :  you  are 
now  in  the  most  need.  But  if  ever  your  rule 
is  restored,  remember  me,  and  the  small  help 
I  have  been  able  to  give  you.” 

At  nightfall,  after  twenty  hours  in  the 
saddle,  the  Englishmen  returned  into  Put¬ 
tealee.  There  was  an  impression  among 
them  that  their  risk  was  greater  when  they 
kept  together  in  the  effort  to  escape.  Brarn- 
ley  and  Phillips  were  left,  therefore,  to  make 
their  own  effort  to  escape  to  Agra  ;  while  Mr. 
Edwards, who  could  not  desert  the  companions 
trusting  in  his  guidance,  set  out  before  noon 
on  the  following  day  with  Mr.  Gibson  and 
the  two  Messrs.  Donald,  proposing  to  push 
back  across  the  district  of  Budaon  to  the 
hills.  Their  way  was  among  crowds  of  men 
laden  with  plunder  of  a  village  sacked 
during  the  night.  At  the  entrance  of  each 
village  through  which  they  passed,  the  men 
of  it  were  gathered  in  a  body  to  protect  their 
homes  against  attack  and  plunder.  They 
crowded  round  the  Englishmen,  and  eagerly 
asked,  “When  will  your  rule  return.  In 
ten  or  fifteen  days  ?  We  are  worn  out  and 
tired  with  this  continual  watching,  and  we 
long  for  peace  again.” 

At  four  in  the  afternoon,  the  fugitives 
reached  Kadir  Gunge,  a  fort  in  which  they  had 
been  rested  for  a  few  hours  after  the  Ganges 
had  been  crossed  by  them  two  days  before. 
The  English  cause  was  then  looking  more  hope¬ 
less  in  that  district,  and  their  reception  by  the 
zemindar  was  proportionately  cold.  He  pro¬ 
mised,  however,  to  get  them  back  across  the 
river,  to  Budaon.  But  then,  news  came  from 
across  the  river  that  the  villages  had  been 
plundered  and  burnt,  and  that,  in  a  village 
immediately  opposite  Kadir  Gunge,  there  was 
a  large  body  of  horse  engaged  in  the  direct 
search  for  Mr.  Edwards,  and,  as  it  afterwards 
appeared,  watching  for  his  landing  when  he 
should  recross  the  river.  Sorely  against  the 
will  of  their  host,  who  gave  them  scarcely 
any  food,  the  fugitives  remained  in  the  fort 
till  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  when  the 
zemindar  told  his  guests  that  he  could 
harbour  them  no  longer.  They  must  re-cros3 
the  Ganges.  They  went  down  to  the  river 
side  ;  but  found  the  boat  too  small  (hair¬ 
breadth  escape  the  fifth),  and  returned  to  be 
abused  by  their  unwilling  entertainer.  When 
they  had  pacified  him,  he  advised  them 
strongly  to  abandon  the  design  of  crossing, 
and  make  for  Eurruckabad,  sixty  miles  off, 
to  which  place  the  road  was  pretty  clear, 
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and  where  the  mutiny  had  not  yet  broken 
out. 

They  set  out,  with  two  footmen  for  guides, 
and  passed  a  party  of  two  or  three  hundred 
villagers  holding,  for  protection  of  their 
villages,  a  night-watch  in  a  hollow  among 
trees.  At  two  in  the  morning  they  were 
left  by  their  guides  ;  at  dawn  they  passed  a 
large  empty  encampment ;  at  eight  in  the 
morning  they  entered  a  Path  an  village, 
called  Kaieern  Gunj.  The  tehseeldar  or 
government  official  was  a  frail  old  man,  with  a 
kind  heart,  who  took  them  to  the  walled 
grounds  of  the  chief  native  proprietor  in  the 
place,  the  Nawab  Ahmed  Yar  Khan,  by  whom 
a  messenger  was  sent  to  a  kinsman,  Nawab 
Doollali,  living  eight  miles  off,  at  Shumshabad, 
upon  the  Ganges.  He  was  to  have  a  boat 
ready  for  them  in  the  afternoon.  But,  the 
imperilled  travellers  had  only  touched  their 
breakfasts,  when  a  whispered  message  to 
their  host  caused  him  to  send  them  off  imme¬ 
diately  to  Shumshabad,  with  an  escort  of  five 
horsemen,  under  his  relation,  Mooltan  Khan. 
Before  taking  leave,  the  Nawab  asked  for  a 
certificate  of  good  treatment,  which  is  almost 
invariably  a  prelude  to  treachery.  It  had  to 
be  given.  They  set  out,  Mooltan  Khan 
leading  the  way,  across  fields  and  avoiding 
all  the  villages.  After  four  miles’  riding, 
there  was  a  halt,  to  allow  the  camel  on 
which  Air.  Gibson  and  Wuzeer  Singh  were 
mounted,  as  well  as  the  elder  Mr.  Donald  on 
his  horse,  to  overtake  the  party.  When  they 
did  come  up,  Air.  Donald  whispered  to  Air. 
Edwards,  “  I  have  heard  something  that  will 
make  your  blood  curdle.  AVuzeer  Singh 
informs  me  that  he  overheard  the  Nawab’s 
people  and  our  escort,  before  leaving  Kaieern 
Gunj,  say  that  we  were  all  to  be  killed  as 
soon  as  we  embarked  on  board  the  boat.” 
This  was  the  truth  ;  and,  with  a  knowledge 
of  it,  the  travellers  arrived  at  the  Nawab 
Doollali’s,  where  they  were  received  with 
great  civility  by  the  Nawab’s  head  man,  a 
Hindoo,  who  was  sitting  transacting  business 
in  an  open  verandah,  surrounded  by  a  crowd 
of  people. 

Nawab  Doollali  received  and  sent  messages, 
promised  the  boat,  but  (very  bad  sign)  would 
not  see  his  guests.  Refreshment  was  pro¬ 
vided  in  his  European  bungalow. 

“  I  pity  you,  from  my  heart,”  said  Alooltan 
Khan. 

“  Why  so  ?” 

“Because  there  is  no  boat  provided;  and, 
as  the  roads  are,  you  cannot  expect  to  reach 
Futtehghur  alive.” 

“Armed  men  are  collecting  round  us,” 
tli o' i  cried  the  younger  Air.  Donald,  from  the 
window. 

Horses  were  ordered  out  for  prompt 
return  to  Kaieern  Gunj  ;  and  Air.  Edwards 
offered  his  second  horse, ridden  until  that  time 
by  his  Afghan  servant,  to  Air.  Gibson,  who 
remained  by  his  camel.  The  crowd  opened  to 
let  them  uass,  and  they  passed  only  to  find  a 


body  of  cavalry  drawn  across  the  road,  in  wait¬ 
ing  for  them.  “We  cannot  advance  a  yard. 
Back  to  the  house  !”  cried  Alooltan  Khan. 
As  our  countrymen  turned  back,  the  mob 
opened  fire  on  them  with  savage  shouts  and 
yells.  Air.  Edwards,  putting  his  horse  ri  ght 
at  the  crowd,  beat  through,  presenting  his 
revolver,  careful  not  to  discharge  it,  unless 
in  the  last  extremity.  Dread  of  it  opened  a 
way  for  him,  and  he  passed  close  to  Air.. 
Gibson,  who  had  been  dragged  from  his 
camel,  and  with  a  look  of  agony  tried  vainly 
to  defend  himself  against  the  swarm  of  men 
who  beat  him  down  with  swords  and  sticks. 
Mooltan  Khan  and  his  men  galloped  off", 
leaving  the  white  men  to  their  fate.  This 
was  the  sixth  hairbreadth  escape.  The 
escort  looked  threatening  enough  when  it 
was  overtaken  by  three  of  the  four  victims, 
safely  brought  by  their  own  struggle  out  of 
danger.  Air.  Gibson  had  been  killed  and  cut 
to  pieces.  The  elder  Air.  Donald  broke 
through  the  mob,  hatless,  his  horse  wounded, 
but  he  sound.  The  younger  Air.  Donald 
had  escaped  pursuit  by  leaping  a  ravine, 
across  which  none  dared  follow.  Air. 
Edwards’s  second  horse  had  broken  loose  and 
fled.  That  was  the  end  of  the  battle  ;  but  a 
new  danger  fronted  them,  and  to  meet  this 
frankly  Mr.  Edwards  rode  up  to  Alooltan 
Khan,  and,  putting  a  hand  on  his  shoulder,, 
said  : 

“  Have  you  a  family  and  little  children  ?” 

He  was  answered  by  a  nod. 

“And  are  they  not  dependent  upon  you 
for  bread  ?” 

“  Yes.” 

“Well,  so  have  I,”  said  the  Englishman  ; 
“and  I  am  sure  you  are  not  the  man  to  take 
my  life,  and  destroy  their  support.” 

The  Indian  looked  for  a  moment  at  the 
man  who  thus  appealed  to  him,  and  then 
said  : 

“  I  will  save  you,  if  I  can  ;  follow  me.” 

Hairbreadth  escape  the  seventh.  There 
was  an  added  peril  from  the  discontent 
of  one  of  the  sowars,  who  rode  off  to  excite 
another  rising  of  the  villagers. 

Returned  to  Ivaieem  Gunj  and  to  the 
Nawab’s  house,  that  magnate  agreed  to 
afford  shelter  again  until  nightfall.  Then 
the  guests  must  quit  his  house,  and  he  could 
find  nobody  who  would  act  as  their  guide  to 
Futtehghur  ;  news  having  come  to  the  effect 
that  the  commander-in-chief  before  Delhi 
had  poisoned  himself,  and  that  the  English 
were  destroyed.  The  horse  of  the  elder  Air. 
Donald  was  disabled  by  his  wound,  and 
nothing  could  be  bought  for  this  gentleman, 
but  a  miserable  pony,  unable  to  bear  his 
weight.  The  intercession  of  the  kind  old 
tehseeldar  secured,  however,  through  the 
Nawab,  two  trustworthy  guides.  Air.  Ed¬ 
wards’s  second  horse,  when  they  were  about 
to  start,  had  been  recovered,  and  was  available 
for  Air.  Donald’s  use.  They  started  with 
Indian  complexions,  and  in  Indian  costume  ; 
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every  fragment  of  their  European  dress 
having  been  burnt  in  their  presence. 

After  two  hours’  riding,  the  fugitives 
approached  two  villages,  close  to  each  other, 
between  which  they  had  to  pass.  One  was 
in  flames,  surrounded  by  a  band  of  plun¬ 
derers,  who  caught  sight  of  the  approaching 
strangers  when  they  were  yet  a  mile  distant, 
and,  raising  a  tremendous  shout,  began  rush¬ 
ing  towards  a  point  at  which  they  hoped  to 
I  intercept  them.  Then  began  a  race  for  life  ; 
and  had  Mr.  Donald  been  upon  the  pony, 
his  life  and  that  of  his  companions,  who  could 
not  have  abandoned  him,  would  have  there 
come  to  its  end.  But  the  horses  were  of  the 
best ;  the  shouts  and  yells  of  the  miscreants, 
and  the  roar  and  crash  of  the  burning 
villages,  excited  them.  The  mob  was  without 
fire-arms,  and  the  horsemen  were  the  winners 
by  about  two  hundred  yards.  “  I  shall 
j  never  forget,”  says  Mr.  Edwards,  “  the  yell 
•  of  rage  the  fellows  raised  when  they  saw 
they  had  missed  their  prey.”  Eighth  hair¬ 
breadth  escape. 

At  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning,  faithfully 
j  guided  by  men — one  of  whom  declared  that 
six  thousand  rupees  would  not  have  tempted 
him  to  aid  the  foreigners,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  earnest  desire  of  his  kinsman  theNawab 
— our  countrymen  reached  the  house  of  Mr. 
Probyn,  magistrate  and  collector  in  Futteh- 
ghur.  As  they  received  his  welcome,  all 
were  speechless  from  emotion.  Mr.  Probyn ’s 
wife  and  four  children,  with  several  of  the 
European  residents,  were  at  a  fort  called 
i  Dhurumpore  across  the  Ganges  in  Oude.  It 
belonged  to  a  zemindar  of  considerable  influ- 
:  ence  called  Hurdeo  Buksh,  who  had  offered 
i  to  protect  them.  To  this  fort  the  fugitives 
i  crossed  on  the  afternoon  of  the  tenth  of  June, 
the  heat  then  being  so  intense  that  Mr. 
Edwards’s  hands  were  blistered  into  a  mass 
of  pulp.  It  was  only  on  the  night  of  the 
first  of  June  that  he  had  quitted  his  home 
at  Budaon. 

Dhurumpore  was  a  dilapidated  fort,  which 
could  not  have  been  defended  against  any 
organised  attack  of  the  mutineers.  The 
Europeans  in  it  were  found  by  Mr.  Probyn 
and  Mr.  Edwards  disposed  to  believe  them¬ 
selves  safer  in  Futtehghur,  and  to  return 
thither  in  a  body ;  although  Mr.  Probyn  urged 
|  upon  them  his  own  certain  information  that 
the  soldiers  (among  whom  one  outbreak  had 
been  suppressed)  were  not  to  be  relied  upon, 
but  were  in  daily  correspondence  with  the 
mutineers.  Mr.  Probyn  was  considered  to 
display  fool-hardy  rashness  in  remaining  with 
his  wife  and  family  within  the  shelter  offered 
them  by  the  Hurdeo  Buksh.  Mr.  Edwards 
was  the  only  other  European  who,  after 
intending  to  go  with  the  rest,  remained — it 
proved  to  be  his  ninth  hairbreadth  escape — 
and  he  was  joined  after  a  day  or  two  by  the 
faithful  Wuzeer  Singh,  who  had  escaped  from 
the  mob  in  which  Mr.  Gibson  was  cut  to 
pieces,  and  had,  since  the  escape,  been  search¬ 


ing  for  his  master.  He  now  brought  safely  to 
him  the  whole  of  his  money  and  his  gun. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  fourteenth  of 
June,  when  the  Europeans  were  asleep  — 
fortunately  for  them  within  the  gates  of  the 
town  fort — mutiny  was  complete  in  Futteh¬ 
ghur.  The  fort  in  the  town  was  strenuously 
besieged,  and  defended  anxiously  by  sleepless 
men.  The  two  collectors,  Messrs.  Edwards 
and  Probyn,  known  to  be  in  Dhurumpore, 
placed  Hurdeo  Buksh  in  peril.  He  gathered 
armed  retainers  round  him,  who  looked  with 
a  natural  aversion  on  the  white  men,  in 
whose  presence  their  danger  lay.  The  chief 
was  determined  to  remove  them,  but  in  his 
determination  he  was  friendly.  He  pledged 
his  honour  as  a  rajpoot  for  their  safety  ; 
and,  although  in  his  subsequent  dealings 
with  them,  the’ endeavours  to  preserve  them 
without  bringing  ruin  down  upon  himself 
and  those  who  depended  on  his  rule,  caused 
some  of  his  arrangements  to  seem  very  j 
harsh,  yet  it  is  evident  that  he  was  through-  | 
out  faithful  and  true  to  his  promise,  and  that  j 
he  was  really  the  preserver  of  the  men  for  , 
whose  heads  high  direct  and  indirect  rewards  ; 
were  offered.  Mr.  Edwards,  thankful  that 
his  own  wife  and  child  were,  as  he  hoped,  5 
safe  in  the  hills,  carried  Mrs.  Probyn’s  baby ; 
Wuzeer  Singh  carried  another  child  ;  Mrs. 
Probyn  a  third.  Mr.  Probyn  carried  his  three 
guns  and  ammunition  ;  so  they  walked  to  the 
ferry  of  the  Ramgunga,  which  they  crossed  at  j 
midnight.  They  reached  the  village  of  Kus-  j 
sowrah,  where  they  were  received  kindly  ;  and 
some  cattle  and  goats  having  been  turned  out  I 
to  make  room  for  them,  they  were  put  into  a  j 
filthy  shed  for  rest  and  shelter.  While  there,  I 
they  heard  the  guns  attacking  and  replying  i 
in  the  siege  of  the  fort  of  Futtehghur. 
Wild,  conflicting  tales  of  the  siege  flitted 
about  their  path  ;  as  reports  came  and  went,  j 
they  were  overwhelmed  with  anxiety  and 
sorrow.  After  some  days  adding  to  their 
intense  anxiety  and  dread,  suddenly  the 
firing  ceased. 

We  do  not  repeat  here  the  distressing 
story  of  the  attempted  escape  down  the 
river  by  our  countrymen  and  countrywomen 
from  the  fort  at  Futtehghur,  the  grounding  of 
boats,  the  fire  from  the  bank,  the  slaughter 
after  slaughter.  Terrible  words  came  to  the 
two  men,  the  lady,  and  the  little  children,  in 
their  miserable  cowshed.  All  was  over.  There 
was  no  more  firing  heard. 

Hurdeo  Buksh  was  then  tempted  and 
threatened  by  the  mutineers  ;  but,  instead  of 
breaking  faith,  he  temporised  ingeniously 
with  his  countrymen,  visited  his  unhappy 
guests  at  night,  and  hoped  to  put  off  all 
action  until  the  rainy  season,  when  the  rising 
floods  should  make  islands  of  both  Kussowrah 
and  Dhurumpore.  But,  the  rains  that  year 
did  not  fall  at  the  expected  time. 

There  was  much  kindness  in  the  village.  A 
poor  Brahmin  deprived  his  owii  family  of 
1  milk  that  he  might  give  it  to  the  outcast  little 
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English  children.  Hurdeo  Buksh’s  brother 
was  unfriendly,  and  once  was  forcing  the 
helpless  fugitives  to  cross  the  Ramgunga,  to 
their  certain  death,  when  a  delay  in  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  boat  postponed  the  departure. 
Hairbreadth  escape  the  tenth.  A  day  or 
two  later,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Probyn,  each 
carrying  a  child,  and  Mr.  Edwards  with  their 
baby  in  his  arms,  were  wading,  perforce, 
through  mud  and  water  to  the  river,  and  one 
breathless  messenger  from  Dhurumpore  had 
ordered  them  back  to  a  village  beyond  Kus- 
sowrah,  another  afterwards  summoning  them 
on  to  the  boat  again,  when  Mr.  Probyn  deter¬ 
mined  to  set  off  to  Hurdeo  Buksh  himself, 
and  make  a  personal  appeal.  It  was  nine 
o’clock  in  the  evening,  and  the  poor  little 
children  were  laid  down  to  sleep  upon  the 
driest  place  that  was  to  be  found  on  the  mud- 
bank  by  the  water-side.  Belief  came  in  the 
moonlight,  and  the  children  were  carried 
back  to  the  shed,  Mrs.  Probyn  tottering  on 
the  arm  of  a  friendly  thakoor  ;  her  bodily 
strength  being  exhausted.  False  and  true 
tidings,  false  hopes,  fruitless  preparations 
and  false  starts,  followed  each  other  until 
the  fugitives  were  sent,  for  better  security 
of  their  lives,  to  a  small  herdsmen’s  village 
in  the  jungle.  It  was  desired  for  better 
concealment  to  retain  the  children  in  Kus- 
sowrali  ;  but  what  mother  in  such  perils  of 
life,  would  be  parted  from  her  little  ones  1 
All  went  by  a  painful  night-march  under 
torrents  of  rain — partly  through  deep  water 
with  slippery  mud-bottoms — Mr.  Probyn 
carrying  his  wife,  each  other  man  having  a 
child  in  his  arms — and  partly  among  thorny 
bushes,  to  the  wretched,  solitary  hamlet  of 
four  or  five  houses  in  the  middle  of  the  waste, 
called  the  Place  of  Affliction  (Runjapoorah). 
“  The  scene,”  Mr.  Edwards  writes,  “  was 
desolate  beyond  description.  As  we  came  up 
no  one  was  moving  in  the  village,  all  being 
yet  asleep.  One  of  the  thakoors  roused  up 
the  chief  man,  a  wild -looking  aheer,  who 
pointed  out  to  us  a  wretched  hovel  which, 
he  said,  was  for  the  Probyns.  It  was 
full  of  cattle,  and  very  filthy  ;  the  mud  and 
dirt  were  over  our  ankles,  and  the  effluvia 
stifling.  My  heart  sank  within  me,  as  I 
looked  round  on  this  desolate  and  hopeless 
scene.  I  laid  down  the  poor  baby  on  a 
charpoy  in  a  little  hut,  the  door  of  which  was 
open,  and  on  which  a  child  of  one  of  the 
herdsmen  was  fast  asleep.  Poor  Mrs.  Probyn 
— for  the  first  time  since  our  troubles  com¬ 
menced — fairly  broke  down,  and  wept  at  the 
miserable  prospect  for  her  children  and  her¬ 
self.  Probyn  was  much  roused,  and  remon¬ 
strated  with  the  thakoors,  saying,  ‘  If  there  is 
no  better  place  for  us  than  this,  you  had 
better  kill  us  at  once,  for  the  children 
cannot  live  here  a  few  hours  ;  they  must 
perish.’  ” 

They  were  at  last  packed  in  a  clean  and 
dry  hole  under  a  roof ;  forbidden  to  show 
themselves  by  daylight.  Fiction  itself  is  not 


I  more  picturesque,  and  there  are  few  narratives 
of  any  kind  more  touching,  than  the  account 
given  by  Mr.  Edwards  of  the  experiences, 
hopes,  and  sorrows  of  the  English  lady  with 
her  husband  and  her  children,  and  her  hus¬ 
band’s  friend  in  this  place  of  affliction. 

Once,  Mr.  Edwards  had  an  opportunity  of 
sending,  enclosed  in  a  quill,  a  few  words  to 
his  wife  on  a  scrap  of  paper  an  inch  square. 
There  was  but  one  stump  of  lead  pencil  in 
the  possession  of  the  prisoners,  with  a  loose 
morsel  of  lead  at  the  end  of  it.  This  dropped 
out  before  the  note  was  written,  and 
had  to  be  anxiously  sought  among  the  dust 
of  the  mud  floor,  and  replaced  and  used 
tenderly.  When  the  note  had  been  written 
it  was  steeped  in  milk  and  put  in  the  sun  to 
dry.  A  crow  carried  it  off,  and  was  pursued 
by  Wuzeer  Singh  until  the  precious  scrap 
that  was  to  send  peace  to  a  grieving  heart 
was  dropped.  It  was  received  afterwards  by 
Mrs.  Edwards  in  deep  widow’s  mourning,  and, 
when  she  received  it,  she  went  away  and 
j  clothed  herself  in  white.  We  read  how  the 
j  little  baby  died,  and  the  poor  father  carried 
it  in  his  arms  to  a  night  burial  on  one  dry 
I  spot  found  among  the  trees.  Again, there  came 
■  to  them  suddenly,  on  Sunday  the  second  of 
August,  a  tall,  spectral-looking  figure,  naked, 
except  a  piece  of  cloth  wrapped  round  his 
waist,  much  emaciated,  and  dripping  with 
water.  It  was  young  Mr.  Jones,  who  had 
escaped  from  the  doomed  boats  that  left 
Futtehghur,  and  had  been  hiding  in  one  of 
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the  villages  of  Hurdeo  Buksh.  Strange 
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and  terrible  was  the  story  he  had  lived  to 
tell. 

At  last  the  narrative  ends  with  an  account 
of  the  adventurous  and  most  perilous  run 
down  the  river  to  Cawnpore,  where,  safe  at 
last  among  the  tents  of  Havelock,  the 
escaped  victims  heard,  for  the  first  time,  that 
they,  four  persons  and  the  two  children, 
were  the  sole  survivors  of  the  massacres  from 
which  they  had  so  wonderfully,  by  God’s 
mercy,  been  preserved. 


THE  SMALLCHANGE  FAMILY. 

I  was  sitting  in  my  office,  near  the  Stock- 
Exchange,  rather  late  one  afternoon,  when, 
happening  to  look  over  the  wire  blind 
!  which  covers  the  lower  portion  of  the  win- 
!  dow,  and  conceals  my  clerk  and  myself 
from  the  public  eye,  my  attention  was 
drawn  to  the  figure  of  a  gentleman  coming 
along  the  street  at  a  rapid  pace,  who,  after 
passing  the  window,  began  hurriedly  to 
ascend  the  steps  in  front  of  my  street  door, 
apparently  with  the  intention  of  paying  me 
a  visit.  Arrived  at  the  top  of  the  steps,  I  of 
course  lost  sight  of  him,  owing  to  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  wall  of  the  house  ;  but  I  could 
j  see,  first,  half  of  a  very  much  splashed  right 
boot,  and  then  the  same  amount  of  a  simi¬ 
larly  decorated  left  one,  being  put  through 
such  a  cleansing  process  as  the  invention  of  a 
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scraper  affords  facilities  for.  Naturally,  as  a 
man  of  business,  not  wishing  to  be  found 
j  looking  out  of  window,  I  went  back  to  my 
j  desk,  to  be  ready  to  receive  my  visitor. 

I  waited  some  time,  and  then,  as  nobody 
appeared  in  the  office,  returned  to  my  post  of 
;  observation,  just  in  time  to  catch  another 
j  glimpse  of  the  individual  I  had  before 
noticed,  who  was  now  descending  the  steps  as 
rapidly  as  he  had  come  up  them,  and  who,  on 
1  arriving  at  the  bottom,  proceeded  to  set  off 
i  down  the  street  at  a  rapid  pace.  He  had  not 
;  gone  fifteen  yards, however, before  he  slackened 
|  his  rate  of  walking,  and  then,  stopping  alto¬ 
gether,  seemed  inclined  to  turn  back.  He 
stood  for  some  little  time,  looking  first  up 
•  the  street,  and  then  down  it,  leaning  upon  an 
unfurled  umbrella  which  was  in  his  left 
j  hand,  and  smoothing  his  chin  with  the  finger 
and  thumb  of  his  right,  drawing  it  towards  a 
point,  as  if  he  wished,  by  making  that  feature 
a  little  sharper,  to  give  it  somewhat  more  of 
character,  which  it  certainly  would  have 
)  borne.  After  standing  thus  for  a  moment  or 
'  two,  and  happening  in  one  of  his  eye-excur- 
j  sions  to  catch  me  looking  at  him,  he  turned 
|  suddenly  back,  and  apparently  feeling  him¬ 
self  now  committed  to  a  course,  came  very 
j  rapidly  up  the  steps  and  into  the  office  witli- 
!  out  any  further  delays. 

He  was  a  thin,  large-eyed,  light- haired 
man,  with  a  vacillating  and  uncertain-look- 
j  ing  mouth,  and  a  wandering  eye.  His  loosely- 
:  tied  neckcloth  displaying  more  of  the  me- 
I  chanism  of  that  part  of  the  shirt  which 
encircles  the  neck  than  is  usually  shown,  and 
discovering  a  wonderful  number  of  buttons, 
apparently  placed  in  their  present  position 
|  with  a  view  of  meeting  the  exigencies  of 
various  forms  of  false  collar.  It  was  a 
muddy  day,  as  has  been  already  hinted,  and 
one  leg  of  his  trowsers  was  turned  up  round 
j  the  ancle,  while  the  other  remained  in  its 
ij  normal  condition,  a  prey  to  splashes.  His 
!j  coat  collar  was  half  up  and  half  down,  and 
i  one  of  his  thread  gloves  was  offj  while  the 
;  other  was  partly  drawn  on,  but  not  inclosing 
ij  the  thumb. 

Such  was  the  person  who,  entering  my 
office,  remained  standing  close  to  the  door  of 
the  room  while  he  explained  his  business, 
and  seeming  very  much  inclined  to  take  the 
;  first  opportunity  which  might  offer  of  run¬ 
ning  away  as  fast  as  his  legs  would  carry 
him. 

uHe  had  called,”  he  said,  “to  make  some 
inquiries  about  an  investment,  which  he  had 
been  given  to  understand  I  had  the  disposal 

— li0t  that  he  felt  at  all  sure  of  adopting  it. 
Perhaps,  that  being  so,  he  ought  not  to  have 
come  in,— and  yet  he  thought  he  should  like 
to  know  one  or  two  particulars  about  the 
speculation.  Perhaps,  though,  it  would  be 
giving  me  useless  trouble,  —  yes,  he  really 
thought  it  was  absurd  to  trouble  me,  he 
would  call  again  when  he  had  thought  it 
over  a  little  more.” 


He  was  actually  nearly  out  of  the  office 
before  I  could  make  him  understand  that  I 
should  be  most  happy  to  give  him  the  in¬ 
formation  he  required,  whether  it  resulted  in 
his  employing  me  or  not. 

Upon  hearing  this,  my  new  acquaintance 
advanced  so  far  towards  domesticating  him¬ 
self  in  my  office,  as  to  go  and  place  his 
umbrella  in  the  umbrella  stand,  under  the 
i  map  of  that  estate  in  Somersetshire  which 
hangs  against  one  of  the  walls  of  my 
room.  Then,  seeming  to  think  that  by  this 
proceeding  he  was  committing  himself  to  a 
course  of  conduct  which  might  have  dan¬ 
gerous  results,  he  turned  back  when  he  had 
got  half  across  the  room,  and  took  possession 
of  the  umbrella  again,  before  the  little  pool 
of  water,  which  (as  it  had  a  short  time  before 
been  raining  very  hard)  ran  from  it  freely, 
was  any  size  at  all. 

One  would  have  thought  that  he  would 
have  had  enough  to  occupy  his  hands  with  in 
keeping  possession  of  this  useful  implement, 
and  a  large  and  loosely-packed  parcel,  tied 
up  in  a  newspaper,  which  he  retained  under 
his  arm,  and  yet  lie  managed  to  find  fingers 
enough  wherewith  to  engage  from  time  to 
time  in  a  sharp  struggle  to  drag  certain  scat¬ 
tered  scraps  of  whisker  towards  the  corner  of 
his  month,  appearing  to  be  wholly  absorbed 
in  his  desire  to  chew  these  dainty  morsels 
when  he  ought  to  have  been  listening  to  my 
account  of  the  different  advantages  possessed 
by  the  investment  which  was  the  subject  of 
his  inquiries. 

A  wild  stare  of  the  eyes  into  vacancy,  it 
may  commonly  be  remarked,  is  by  no  means 
a  sign  of  fixity  of  attention,  and  it  is  gene¬ 
rally  less  so  still  when  it  is  accompanied  in 
j  the  listener  by  a  bowing  action  of  the  head, 
softly  keeping  time  to  all  the  periods  of  the 
narration  which  is  going  on.  So,  having 
noted  these  symptoms  in  my  gentleman,  I 
was  the  less  surprised  when  I  found  from  liis 
questions  that  my  statement  of  particulars 
had  been  but  imperfectly  attended  to,  and 
that  the  major  portion  of  them  had  to  be 
gone  over  again. 

As  soon  as  any  advantage  about  the  specu¬ 
lation  was  mentioned,  this  gentleman,  whose 
name  was  Smallchange,  thought  it  would  just 
do ;  but  directly  he  had  himself  suggested  some 
attraction  which  it  wanted,  and  which  it  would 
have  been  very  extraordinary  if  it  had  pos¬ 
sessed,  he  desponded,  and  thought  it  would 
not.  He  brightened  up  amazingly,  upon  my 
i  mentioning  that  he  could  always  sell  again, 
and  appeared  to  consider  this  a  great  point 
indeed,  saying  he  thought  that  had  settled 
him  about  it.  But,  suddenly  remembering 
that  Mrs.  Smallchange  ought  to  be  consulted 
upon  the  subject,  he  appeared  to  become  all 
unsettled  again,  and  asked  if  he  might 
j  suspend  his  decision  till  her  opinion  had 
j  been  obtained. 

As  I  assented  to  this,  he  seemed  inclined  to 
i  go  off  at  once  and  see  her  about  it,  and  had 
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actually  almost  effected  a  start,  when  it 
occurred  to  him  to  ask  a  question  or  two 
about  the  general  state  of  the  market.  These 
being  satisfactorily  answered,  he  got  a  little 
way  again  towards  the  door,  but  returned 
immediately  to  inquire  whether  I  didn’t  think 
that  perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  he  had  better 
invest  at  once,  without  saying  anything  to 
Mrs.  S.  about  it.  Then,  upon  my  replying  to 
this  extraordinary  question  that  he  must  be  a 
better  judge  of  that  than  I  could  be,  he  said, 
yes, — he  supposed  he  was  ;  but  really  he  did 
not  know  what  to  do.  At  last  I  offered  to 
keep  the  refusal  for  him  if  he  wished  it,  till 
the  next  day ;  upon  which  he  seemed  so 
ha,ppy  at  being  able  to  put  off  the  task  of 
deciding  till  then,  that  I  felt  quite  a  load  off’ my 
own  mind  at  seeing  him  so  much  relieved.  He 
only  came  back  three  times  after  that, — once 
to  ask  if  he  might  leave  his  parcel  in  my  office 
till  he  called  the  next  day.  Then,  on  my  con-  j 
senting  to  this,  he  returned  to  know  whether j 
I  thought  it  would -rain  any  more,  because  if 
I  was  of  opinion  that  it  wouldn’t,  he  would 
ask  permission  to  leave  his  umbrella  along  j 
with  the  parcel.  This,  as  I  pronounced  that  i 
I  thought  it  was  going  to  be  line,  he  pro-! 
ceeded  to  do,  but  came  back  again  in  a 
minute  or  two  to  fetch  it,  saying  that  he  was  j 
sorry  to  differ  with  me,  but  he  thought  I  was  j 
mistaken  about  the  weather,  and  that  it 
would  most  certainly  rain.  With  this  he 
departed,  though  I  saw  him  afterwards — 
through  the  glass-door — revolving  upon  the 
top  of  the  steps  in  an  agony  of  indecision 
whether  he  should  return  again  or  no, 
and  I  think  if  it  had  not  been  time  for  j 
the  office  to  close  he  would  never  have  got : 
away  at  all. 

I  have  only  to  add  to  this  description  o£; 
my  first  interview  with  Mr.  Smallcbange,  an  j 
announcement  of  the  fact  that  by  an  extra- 
ordinary  coincidence,  Mrs.  Smallcbange 
turned  out  to  be,  on  the  whole,  though 
quite  unaware  of  the  fact,  rather  more  irre¬ 
solute  and  incapable  of  seeing  what  was  the 
right  thing  to  do,  than  her  husband.  I  became 
acquainted  with  this  excellent  lady  through 
a  circumstance  highly  characteristic  of  that 
unpunctuality  which  formed  an  important 
ingredient  in  her  husband’s  nature. 

Mr.  Smallcbange  wrote  to  ask  me  to  call 
upon  him  on  the  subject  of  the  investment  at 
a  certain  hour.  Having  made  this  appoint¬ 
ment,  it  was  only  part  of  my  client’s  cha¬ 
racter  to  be  out  of  the  way,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  at  the  time  on  which  he  had  originally 
decided  to  receive  me.  The  first  person  I 
saw,  on  entering  the  house,  was  Mrs.  Small- 
cliange. 

“  You  have  called  about  the  investment, 
Mr.  Kershaw  ?”  said  the  lady.  “Mr.  Small- 
change  has  just  stepped  out.  The  fact  is,  he 
can’t  quite  make  up  his  mind  about  any¬ 
thing.  We  are  always  moving,  and  always 
changing  servants — always  living  in  houses 
to  let,  with  people  going  over  them  when  we 


are  at  our  meals,  or  Mr.  Smallcbange  shaving. 
Mr.  S.  never  knows  his  own  mind — never 
knows  whether  he  ought  to  do  a  thing  or 
not  till  lie’s  done  it,  and  then  always  finds 
he  ought  not.  Five  moves  in  two  years ! 
Eleven  housemaids  in  the  same  short  time, 
and  twenty-two  cooks,  and  only  one  out  of  the 
number  who  could  send  up  a  dinner. — Well, 
Jane,  what  is  it  ?  ” 

This  was  addressed  to  a  lady,  who,  from  a 
certain  flushed  irritability  of  aspect,  gave  me 
the  impression  of  being  a  member  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  just  alluded  to,  and  who,  entering  the 
room  at  this  moment,  appeared  to  be  waiting 
eagerly  for  an  opportunity  of  cutting  in,  in 
the  conversation. 

“  If  you  please,  mem,”  said  this  person, 
“  ’ave  you  made  up  your  mind  about  the 
dinner  ?  ” 

“No,  Jane;  I  can’t  speak  to  you  just 
now.” 

“  If  you  please,  mem,  the  time  is  getting  on, 
and  if  the  dinner  is  late  it  will  be  no  fault 
of  mine.” 

“Very  well,  then,  we’ll  have  the  veal  cut¬ 
lets.” 

With  this  the  artist  appeared  satisfied,  and 
commenced  a  somewhat  hasty  retreat,  as  if 
with  a  prophetic  dread  of  being  called  back 
again.  If  she  had  any  such  foreboding,  it 
certainly  proved  to  be  tolerably  well 
grounded. 

“Stop,  Jane,”  said  Mrs.  Smallcbange,  as 
that  functionary  was  about  to  close  the  door, 
“  stop  !  your  master  doesn’t  like  veal.” 

The  artist  remained  at  the  door,  holding  it 
in  her  hand,  and  wearing  an  expression  of 
countenance  which  boded  no  good.  It  was  a 
combination  of  aggression  and  pronounced 
patience,  with  a  dogged  unsuggestiveness. 
She  was  evidently  expected  to  offer  a  little 
kindly  advice  as  to  what  had  better  be  done, 
and  was  equally  evidently  determined  to  do 
nothing  of  the  kind.  So  she  remained  silent, 
holding  the  door,  as  I  have  said,  in  her  hand, 
and  looking  up — people  always  look  upwards 
when  they  intend  to  be  offensively  resigned — 
at  the  highest  discernible  bricks  of  the  house 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street. 

“  I’m  sure  I  don’t  know  what  we’d  better 
have,”  said  poor  Mrs.  Smallcbange,  in  a  tone 

that  would  have  melted  anv  breast  but  a 

•/ 

cook's. 

The  artist  slightly  lowered  her  head,  and, 
raising  her  eyes  at  the  same  time,  managing 
by  these  means  to  get  a  higher  row  of  bricks 
within  range.  Having  succeeded  in  this,  her 
resignation  and  patience  were  a  sight  to 
behold.  She  also  slightly  creaked  the  door. 

“  Well,  I  suppose,”  said  Mrs.  Smallcbange, 
desperately,  “  we  must  have  a  haricot  of 
mutton.” 

It  was  a  well-conceived  and  well-executed 
plan  of  insult  on  the  part  of  our  artist,  that, 
when  this  order  was  given,  she  did  not  stir  or 
alter  her  position.  It  said  so  plainly,  “  What’s 
the  use  of  my  attempting  to  go  ;  you  know 
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you’ll  call  me  back  again  before  the  door  is 

shut.” 

“And  yet  I  don’t  know,”  resumed  Mr. 
Small  change,  u  the  worst  of  haricot  mutton 
is  that  it  always  gives  me  the  heartburn.  I 
think  it’s  owing  to  the  bits  of  turnip.” 

Here  was  an  opportunity  for  any  woman 
but  a  cook  to  have  suggested,  “  should  she  try 
a  haricot  without  turnips.”  Our  artist  was, 
however,  far  too  much  absorbed  in  the  study 
of  the  habits  of  the  sparrow  (a  specimen  of 
which  tribe  was  now  touching  up  his  feathers 
upon  the  sill  of  one  ot  the  upper  windows  of 
the  opposite  building)  to  put  forward  this  or 
indeed  any  other  elucidation  of  the  diffi- 
cultv. 

4/ 

A  t  length  this  view  of  the  case  seemed  to 
present  itself  to  the  distracted  mind  of  Mrs. 
Smallchange,  who  thereupon  proceeded  to 
deliver  herself  as  follows  : 

“  Suppose  we  were  to  try  a  haricot  without 
turnips,  cook.”  No  answer  from  that  func¬ 
tionary,  with  the  exception  of  an  offensively 
patient  smile.  So  Mrs.  Sm allchange  went 
on,  “And  yet  I  don’t  know  that  that  would 
be  of  any  use,  for  I  rather  suspect  that 
it’s  the  grease  that  makes  it  disagree  with 
one.” 

This  proved  an  unfortunate  remark,  and 
the  change  on  the  part  of  the  chef  de  cuisine, 
who,  from  wearing  an  appearance  of  patience 
which  gave  her  a  false  air  of  Griselda,  sud¬ 
denly  appeared  in  the  character  of  a  much 
injured  but  little  enduring  and  retortive  Fury, 
was  both  remarkable — and  to  any  one  who 
had  been  less  expectant  of  it  than  I  was  — 
instructive. 

“  Grease,”  with  a  short  laugh,  “  grease — 

!  well,  it  was  the  first  time  she’d  ever  heard  of 
grease  in  her  cooking — which  Mr.  Swallowfat, 
a  true  gentleman,  at  her  very  last  place,  he 
sent  down  word  to  say  as  never  in  his  life 
had  he  seen  cooking  free  from  grease  like 
hers.  And  Mrs.  Sparerib,  which  grease  and 
fat  was  good  for  her  by  the  doctor’s  orders, 
being  in  a  fast  decline,  would  liask  her  often, 
saying,  ‘Your  dishes,  Jane,  is  hall  so  free 
from  fat  that  I  shall  never  get  no  flesh  upon 
my  bones  with  you  for  cook  I  knows’ — but 
what’s  the  use  of  talking  to  them  as  doesn’t 
know  their  own  opinions,  and  much  less  how 
a  dinner  should  come  up.  Why  had  she 
ever  come  among  such  people,  with  Mr. 
Swallowfat  a  begging  her  to  stay,  and  Mrs. 
Sparerib  in  strong  hysterics  when  she  left — 
she  might  have  know’d  that  them  as  couldn’t 
keep  a  cook  a  month  was  not  the  masters  or 
the  missuses  as  she  could  live  with — no.” 

“  There  now,”  said  poor  Mrs.  Smallchange, 
as  the  infuriate  artist  made  her  exit  at  the 
conclusion  of  this  remarkable  speech,  and 
banged  the  door  behind  her,  “  that’s  a  speci¬ 
men  of  how  I’m  served  continually.” 

I  expressed  my  sympathy  as  well  as  I  could, 
and  promised,  if  I  heard  of  a  good  cook,  to 
send  her  without  delay  to  Mrs.  Smallchange. 
That  lady  then,  with  a  happy  versatility  of 


mind  which  was  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
her  disposition,  appeared  to  forget  entirely 
the  unpleasant  scene  which  had  just  taken 
place,  and  turned  at  once  to  something  else. 

The  investment  that  could  not  be  settled, 
and  the  servants  that  could  not  be  kept,  were 
not  the  only  domestic  questions  on  which  Mi*, 
and  Mrs.  Smallchange  found  a  difficulty  in 
deciding.  They  had  more  room  in  their  house 
than  they  wanted ;  and  doubts  had  beset  them, 
for  months  past,  as  to  the  propriety  of  in¬ 
creasing  their  income,  and  their  family  circle, 
by  taking  in  a  lodger.  Having  shown  my¬ 
self  so  politely  anxious  to  be  of  use  in  the 
matter  of  the  cook,  I  was  now  applied  to  on 
the  subject  of  this  new  perplexity.  Anxiety 
to  escape  as  fast  as  possible  from  my  un¬ 
expected  position  of  family  adviser,  led  me 
to  give  my  opinion  positively,  without  an 
instant’s  consideration,  in  favour  of  letting 
the  spare  apartments  in  the  house — to  a 
single  gentleman,  of  course.  Profoundly  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  instantaneous  character  of  my 
decision,  Mrs.  Smallchange  agreed  with  me 
on  the  spot.  A  single  gentleman — yes,  that 
would  be  the  very  thiDg — she  wondered  she 
had  not  thought  of  it  before.  And  she  was 
so  enamoured  with  the  idea,  that  the  house¬ 
maid  was  sent  to  a  neighbouring  stationer’s, 
and  before  I  was  out  of  the  house,  a  card, 
with  an  announcement  of  Furnished  Apart¬ 
ments,  was  put  up  in  the  window. 

The  ultimate  results  of  this  proceeding 
were,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  as  remark¬ 
able  as  they  were  characteristic. 

The  single  gentleman,  to  secure  whom  was 
the  object  of  Mrs.  Smallchange’s  ambition,  as 
it  is  of  all  matrons  who  have  lodgings  to  let, 
turned  up  almost  as  soon  as  he  was  required, 
and  proved  a  most  unexceptionable  and  de¬ 
sirable  specimen  of  his  class.  Punctual,  j 
middle-aged,  precise,  and  methodical  in  all 
his  habits,  and  rigidly  exact  in  his  payments. 

Pie  might  be  a  little  irritable  and  fussy  per¬ 
haps,  at  times,  but  we  all  have  our  faults. 
Then — bless  him — he  had  that  wonderful 
advantage  that  he  was  not  too  much  at  home. 
His  situation  as  clerk  in  the  office  ot  a  Canal 
Company  involving  a  daily  absence  from 
home  of  eight  hours’  duration,  as  the  clock 
struck  nine  he  left  the  house  in  the  morning, 
and  at  the  moment  when  the  hands  pointed 
on  the  dial  to  five  in  the  afternoon  his  knock 
— none  of  your  latch-key  lodgers  this — was 
heard  at  the  door.  When  it  has  been  further 
stated  that  Mr.  Pluffers,  for  that  was  his 
name,  was  short  and  comfortable  in  figure, 
and  scrupulously  neat  in  his  attire,  enough 
has  been  said  in  description  of  this  model 
lodger. 

Now,  it  will  doubtless  be  asked  how  it  was 
that  a  person  so  precise  and  particular  in  his 
ways  as  this  gentleman,  was  contented  to 
remain  in  an  establishment  which  one  would 
be  prepared  to  believe  would  be  so  ill  con¬ 
ducted  as  that  of  our  friend  Mrs.  Small¬ 
change.  And  this  does  at  first  sight  appear 
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a  puzzling  question,  though  the  solution  is  in 
i  reality  a  simple  one  enough.  How  is  it  that 
|  you,  my  young  friend,  who  are  now  engaged 
in  reading  these  annals  of  the  undecided, 
how  is  it,  I  ask,  that  you,  who  cannot  stand 
;  long  stories,  go  every  evening  and  sit  (an 

1  example  of  respectful  attention)  listening  to 
the  protracted  narrations  which  emanate 
from  the  lips  of  that  outrageous  old  bore, 
Longyarn  1  Or  you,  sir,  who  are  old  enough 
j  to  know  better,  and  are  so  good  a  judge  of 
music  that  you  will  not  allow  your  dear 
sisters  to  sing  in  your  presence  because  they 
are  not  of  the  force  of  Madame  Alboni,  or 
Mademoiselle  Piccolomini,  how  is  it  that  you 
are  content  to  spend  night  after  night  in 
raptures  under  the  performance  of  the  elder 
Miss  Tympanum,  who  startles  the  echoes 
with  an  organ  like  that  of  a  pea-hen,  and  a 
perception  of  tune  such  as  might  be  found  in 
the  asylum  for  the  incurably  deaf?  What  is 
the  reason  of  these  things,  I  ask  ?  Is  it  not 
because,  in  the  first  instance  I  have  men¬ 
tioned,  the  niece  of  Longyarn,  who  takes 
charge  of  the  old  boy’s  household,  has  soft 
dark  eyes  and  wavy  hair,  and  a  complexion 
like  a  rose,  only  prettier,  and  in  the  second, 
because  the  youngest  Miss  Tympanum,  Fanny 
by  name,  has  been  endowed  by  nature  with 
a  tight  and  buxom  figure,  and  is  as  comely  a 
little  body,  from  the  topmost  hair  on  the 
crown  of  her  head  to  the  extreme  tip  of  her 
uncommonly  pretty  foot,  as  you  will  meet 
with  between  Berwick-upon-Tweed  and  the 
Lizard  Point  in  Cornwall  ?  Is  it  not,  in  a 
word,  because  you  are  in  love  ? 

Well,  and  Mr.  Pluffers  was  in  love — and 
with  Miss  Anna  Smallchange. 

Anna  Smallchange,  the  eldest  daughter  of 
our  undecided  couple,  was  just  eighteen,  and 
certainly,  as  far  as  personal  qualifications 
went,  amply  justified  the  admiration  which 
her  elderly  lover  bestowed  upon  her.  She 
inherited  the  family  indecision,  however,  and 
with  it  a  certain  insouciance  which,  while  it 
kept  her  perfectly  happy  under  any  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  she  might  be  placed,  and 
caused  her  to  acquiesce  in  everything  that 

I  was  proposed  to  her,  rendered  it  extremely 
unlikely  that  she  would  respond  very  ardently 
to  the  passion  of  Mr.  Plutfers,  or  indeed  of 
auy  other  Mister  that  wore  a  head. 

Mr.  Pluffers  was  in  love,  then, — and  it  was 
because  Mr.  Pluffers  was  in  love,  that  he 
endured  as  he  did  the  trying  eccentricities 
which  occasionally  showed  themselves  in  his 
landlady’s  conduct.  Thus,  when,  as  would 
happen  sometimes,  Mrs.  Smallchange  had  so 
engaged  the  servants  in  executing — I  was 
going  to  say — her  orders,  but,  on  reflection,  her 
counter  orders,  appears  a  fitter  term — when 
the  servants  had  been  so  completely  occupied 
all  the  morning  in  not  fulfilling  tlieir  direc- 
tions,  that  Mr.  Pluffers  came  down  to  break- 

j  * 

fast,  and  found  neither  fire  nor  tea-things 
prepared — the  expected  storm  might,  I  say, 
at  such  times,  be  always  averted  by  the 

I 

simple  process  of  sending  Miss  Anna  up¬ 
stairs  with  the  breakfast  things.  Upon 
which  occasion  she  would  arrange  them  with 
such  a  winning  gracefulness,  and,  dropping 
down  upon  her  knees,  and  putting  on  a  pair 
of  gloves  and  an  apron,  would  insist  upon 
lighting  the  fire  herself,  with  such  a  mutinous 
and  pleasant  air,  that  other  fires  were  lit 
besides  that  within  the  grate,  and  the  heart 
of  Mr.  Pluffers,  well  fortified  as  one  would  • 
have  expected  bv  years,  obesity,  and  business 
habits,  was  so  completely  reached  by  Miss 
Anna’s  charms,  that,  though  mentally  resolv¬ 
ing  that  the  first  step  in  his  married  life 
should  be  to  step  out  of  his  present  place  of 
abode,  he  yet  determined  that  he  would  not 
leave  Mrs.  Smallchange’s  roof  alone.  And 
so,  one  morning,  when  Miss  Anna  dropped 
on  her  knees  before  the  fire,  it  happened 
that  Mr.  Pluffers  might  have  been  observed 
— had  anybody  been  present  besides  the  cat — 
to  drop  upon  his  knees  before  Miss  Anna, 
and  then  and  there  to  make  her  an  offer  of 
his  hand  and  heart. 

“  I’m  sure  I  don’t  know,  Mr.  Pluffers,” 
said  the  young  lady,  as  the  excellent  gentle¬ 
man,  having  captured  one  of  her  hands,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  kiss  the  somewhat  coally  glove 
which  encased  it,  and  which  in  his  rapture 
he  was  too  agitated  to  perceive  ;  “  I’m  sure 

I  don’t  know — lor  !  what  a  smudge  you’ve 
got  upon  your  nose — here,  let  me  wipe  it 
off,  with  my  apron — I’m  sure  I  don’t  know,  ! 
but  I’ll  speak  to  Mama  about  it.” 

Weil,  Mama  was  spoken  to  about  it,  and 
Papa,  too,  and  certainly  if  Miss  Smallchange 
was  uncertain  what  to  sav  about  it,  it  was 
quite  clear  that  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  were 
still  more  completely  incapable  of  forming  an 
opinion  on  the  subject.  So  that  when  Mr. 
Pluffers  returned  from  his  place  of  business — 
where  he  had  made  so  many  mistakes  that 
the  head  official  had  remarked  to  one  of  the 
shareholders  that  Pluffers  was  getting  old, 
he  found  that,  so  far  from  his  fate  being 
finally  decided,  things  were  very  much  where 
he  had  left  them  in  the  morning. 

It  was  then  that  that  remarkable  series  of 
letters,  known  so  widely  (in  the  polite  circles) 
as  the  Pluffers  correspondence,  commenced. 

It  begins  with  a  note  from  Mr.  Pluffers,  who, 
unable  to  touch  food  in  his  present  condition 
of  suspense,  writes  as  follows  : 

[No.  1.] 

• - Strket,  First-floor,  April  31st,  18 — . 

Mr.  Pluffers  presents  his  compliments  tn  Mr.  Small¬ 
change,  and  begs  to  be  informed,  per  present  mes¬ 
senger,  whether  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  have  come  to  any 
decision  upon  a  subject  nearly  concerning  Mr.  P.’s 
peace  of  mind. 

[No.  2.] 

- Street,  Parlours,  April  31st,  18 — . 

Mrs.  Smallchange  has  been  in  consultation  with 

Mr.  Smallchange,  upon  the  subject  mentioned  in  Mr. 
Pluffers’  letter,  all  day,  but  they  are  unable,  at  present, 
to  give  a  final  answer. 
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[No.  3.] 

-  Street,  First-floor,  April  31st,  18 — . 

Mr.  PlnfFersbegs  to  acknowledge  Mrs.  Smallchange’s 
favour  of  the  31st  inst.,  and  respectfully  to  inquire  the 
grounds  of  her  unwillingness,  and  that  of  Mr.  S.,  to 
give  Mr.  P.  an  answer  at  once.  Do  they  consider 
Mr.  P.’s  means  insufficient  ? 

[No.  4.] 

- Street,  Parlours,  April  31st,  18 — . 

Mrs.  Sinallchange  is  not  actuated,  nor  is  Mr.  S.,  by 
pecuniary  considerations.  Mrs.  Small  change  will  give 
her  daughter  to  any  man  who  will  fondly  cherish  her. 

[No.  5.] 

- Street,  First-floor,  April  31st,  18 — . 

Mr. Pluffers  acknowledges  Mrs.  Smallchange’s  second 
favour  of  the  31st  inst.,  and  begs  to  intimate,  in  reply, 
that  he  is  prepared  fondly  to  cherish  Miss  Sinallchange. 
He  therefore  hopes  for  an  early  and  favourable  answer 
to  his  application.  Mr.  P.  also  begs  to  inform  Mrs.  S. 
that  he  has  not  tasted  food  since  the  morning,  nor  will 
he  do  so  till  an  answer  in  some  degree  final  has 
reached  him  on  a  subject  nearly  concerning — as  men¬ 
tioned  in  first  letter — Mr.  P.’s  peace  of  mind. 

[No.  6.] 

- Street,  Parlours,  April  31st,  18 — . 

Mrs.  Sinallchange  is  of  opinion,  and  so  is  Mr.  S., 
that  Mr.  bluffers’  last  letter  is,  in  many  respects, 
a  satisfactory  one  ;  and  Mrs.  S.  strongly  recommends 
him  to  get  some  dinner  immediately,  as  she  can  give 
Mr.  P.  no  more  conclusive  answer  than  this  just  at 
present. 

With  this  reply,  which  somewhat  raises 
his  hopes,  Mr.  Pluffers  is  obliged  to  be,  for 
the  present,  satisfied,  and  proceeds  to  swallow 
as  much  tepid  Irish-stew  as  he  can  conve¬ 
niently  get  down. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  letters 
which  we  have  quoted  above  of  the  nature  of 
Mr.  Pluffers’  courtship.  Two  or  three  times 
a  day  his  fate  was  altered  ;  and,  as  Miss 
Anna  was  perfectly  passive  in  the  matter, 
and  declined  to  interfere  with  her  destiny,  it 
seems  probable  that  if  Mrs.  Sinallchange  had 
not  been  goaded  into  decision  at  last  by  tire 
superior  indecision  of  Mr.  S.,  the  wedding- 
day  would  never  have  been  fixed  at  all. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smallchange  were  sitting  in 
their  parlour  on  the  eve  of  the  day  which  it 
had  been  settled  should  at  last  put  a  period 
to  the  sufferings  of  the  unfortunate  Mr., 
Pluffers.  They  had  had  a  leg  of  mutton  for 
dinner,  which  had  been  half  boiled  and  half  I 
roasted,  being  indebted  for  this  singular  i 
form  of  cookery  (which  caused  the  twenty- 
third  cook  to  give  instant  warning)  to  doubts  ’ 
which  had  arisen  in  Mrs.  Smallchange’s 
mind  as  to  the  best  mode  of  preparing  the 
joint  in  question— doubts  which  had  resulted 
in  favour  of  the  roasting  process,  only,  un¬ 
happily,  when  the  mutton  had  been  some 
hour  and  a-lialf  in  the  boiling  water.  They 
were  sitting  there,  and  digesting  this  cheerful 
meal  as  rapidly  as  might  be,  when  the  fol¬ 
lowing  startling  conversation  took  place  : 

“My  dear,”  said  Mr.  Smallchange,  “is  this 
wedding  really  to  take  place  1” 


“  Well,  I  suppose,  it  must  now,  Mr.  Small¬ 
change,”  replied  the  Laxty. 

Here  there  was  a  short  pause,  and  Miss  j 
Anna,  who  was  making  wedding-favours, 
looked  up  for  a  moment,  and  then  went  on 
with  her  task. 

“My  dear,”  Mr.  Smallchange  recommenced, 

“  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  I  like  this  match*  1 
Isn’t  Mr.  Pluffei'3  much  older  than  Anna  ?” 

“  Why,  of  course  he  is,”  said  Mrs.  Small¬ 
change.  “  Have  you  only  just  discovered 
that  T’  (Mr.  Pluffers  was  fifty-five  if  he  l 
was  a  day.) 

“  It  never  struck  me  before,”  said  Mr. 
Smallchange,  meditatively.  “Well,  you 
know  that  will  never  do.  Can’t  anything  be 
done  to  stop  it  ?” 

“  Why,  how  can  anything  be  done  now  V* 
replied  Mrs.  S.,  “  all  the  preparations  are  I 
made,  and  the  people  invited  for  to-morrow.” 

“  And  the  thing  must  really  go  on,  then  1  ” 
asked  Mr.  Smallchange,  helplessly. 

“  Not  if  you  disapprove  of  it,  Mr.  Small¬ 
change,”  replied  the  lady.  The  chronic  inde-  ; 
cision  was  beginning  to  work  invHEE.  now. 

“  Not  if  3^ou  disapprove  of  it.” 

“  O  !  it  isn’t  exactly  that  I  disapprove  of 
it,  you  know,”  Mr.  Smallchange  answered  ; 

“  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  say  that  I  disap-  \ 
proved  of  it.” 

“Whether  you  say  it  or  not,  I  am  quite  j| 
sure  that  you  do  disapprove  of  it,”  said  Mrs.  j! 
Smallchange,  “  and  under  those  circumstances,  j 
I  cannot  but  feel  that  it  is  my  duty — averse  ! 
as  I  am  to  unsettle  what  has  once  been  | 
decided  on — to  put  a  stop  to  this  ill-assorted  ! 
union.  O,  dear  me  1”  continued  the  good 
lady,  plaintively,  “  why  did  we  ever  go  and  i 
decide  that  such  a  wedding  should  take 
place  ?” 

“  O,  dear  me  !”  echoed  Mr.  Smallchange. 

“  At  all  events,”  said  Mrs.  Smallchange, 
valorousl}7,  “  I  am  determined  that  it  shall 
not  come  off  to-morrow.” 

At  this  moment  Miss  Anna,  having  just 
completed  a  favour,  proceeded  to  place  it  in 
the  basket  along  with  the  others,  and  taking 
a  new  supply  of  ribbon,  began  to  make  a 
fresh  one. 

“  My  dear,”  said  her  excellent  mama,  per¬ 
ceiving  this,  “you  needn’t  make  any  more  h 
favours.” 

“  Very  well,  mama,”  replied  the  young 
lady,  cheerfulija 

“Have  you  not  heard,”  continued  Mrs. 
Smallchange,  “  that  your  papa  and  I  have 
decided  that  the  wedding  is  not  to  take 
place  1” 

“  Yes,  mama.” 

“  Then  why,  ru}7-  dear,  do  you  go  on  with 
the  favours  ?  ” 

“  Because,  mama,  I  thought  perhaps  you 
might  alter  your  minds  about  it.” 

“  No,  Anna,  no  ;  I  never  alter  my  mind. 

Mr.  Smallchange  does,  it  is  true  ;  but  tell 
me,  my  child,  I  suppose  you  have  no  objection 
to  this  change  of  affairs  ?” 
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“O,  no,  mama,”  replied  this  dutiful  girl  ; 
“but  what’s  to  become  of  the  favours,  and 
my  wedding-dress,  and  the  breakfast  which 
is  all  prepared  ?  ” 

“  Why,  my  dear,”  replied  Mrs.  Smallclmnge, 
“  with  regard  to  the  favours  and  the  dress, 
there’s  no  telling  how  soon  you  may  want 
them  yet,  and  they  will  keep  well  enough  ; 
and  as  to  the  breakfast,  as  the  things  are  all 
cold,  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  nice  plan  to 
pack  them  up  in  a  hamper,  and  go  and  have 
a  pic-nic,  to-morrow,  at  Hampton  Court.” 

a  Or  Richmond,”  suggested  Mr.  Small- 
chan  ore. 

“  Yes  ;  or  Kew,”  said  Mrs.  Smallchange. 

“  Or,  perhaps,  Chisw — ” 

“  At  all  events,”  interrupted  Mrs.  Small¬ 
change,  “we’ll  go  somewhere,  and  then  we: 
shall  be  out  of  the  wav  ;  and  the  carriage 
which  was  to  have  taken  us  to  church  will 
just  do  ;  and  then  Mr.  PI  offers  will  have 
time  to  cool  down  a  little  before  we  meet ; 
and  the  people  who  are  asked  to  the  break¬ 
fast  must  be  told  when  they  come  that  un¬ 
avoidable  circumstances  —  yes,  that’s  the 
expression — have  compelled  us  to  postpone 
the  marriage,  and  so,”  continued  this  excel¬ 
lent  lady,  quite  in  spirits  at  a  reprieve  from 
the  necessity  of  taking  so  decided  a  step  as 
had  been  contemplated  on  the  morrow  ;  “  and 
so  we  shall  have  time  to  think  what  is  to  be 
done  next.” 

“  Poor  Mr.  Pluffers,”  said  pretty  Miss 
Anna,  complacently,  “  what  will  he  say  when 
he  hears  of  all  this  ?” 

“  At  all  events,”  said  Mrs.  Smallchange,  as 
she  lit  her  bedroom  candle  ;  “  at  all  events — 
we’ll  sleep  upon  it.” 

Now  Mr.  Pluffers,  upon  the  wedding-day 
being  settled,  had,  as  a  matter  of  etiquette, 
been  incontinently  hustled  out  of  the  house  ; 
and,  upon  the  eve  of  the  day  in  question, 
especially  had  been  forbidden  to  show  his 
nose  on  any  pretence  whatsoever.  A  prac¬ 
tice  which,  I  am  told,  must  ever  be  observed 
on  such  occasions,  on  pain  of  an  infringement 
of  all  the  canons  of  decency  and  propriety. 
It  happened,  therefore,  that  the  excellent 
gentleman  was  all  this  time  in  happy  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  changes  which  were  going  on  in 
his  destiny,  and  spent  the  evening  in  trying 
to  get  on  a  pair  of  white  gloves  which  were 
several  sizes  too  small  for  him,  and  in  learn¬ 
ing  the  whole  of  the  marriage  service  (the 
clergyman’s  part  included)  by  heart. 

The  next  morning,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Small¬ 
change,  manifesting  a  most  unusual  decision 
of  character,  perhaps  because  it  was  exer¬ 
cised  in  carrying  out  an  act  of  iNdecision, 
found  themselves  still  bent  upon  putting  a 
stop  to  the  wedding.  So,  when  the  coach 
which  had  been  hired  to  convey  the  whole 
party  to  church,  where  they  were  to  meet  the 
bridegroom,  arrived,  the  hamper  was  hoisted 
in,  and  closely  followed  by  the  whole  of  the 
Smallchange  family.  And  the  last  thing 
that  was  seen  of  them  that  day  by  my  in- 
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formant  (cook,  number  twenty-four)  was  at 
the  corner  of  the  street,  where  every  member 
of  the  family — including  the  youngest  child, 
who  might  be  about  three  years  old — leant 
out  of  the  window  in  turns,  to  give  the  coach¬ 
man  contrary  directions. 

The  methodical  Mr.  Pluffers  was  at  the 
church  punctually  at  fifteen  minutes  past 
eleven,  which  was  the  appointed  hour.  Here 
he  remained  till  ten  minutes  to  twelve, 
passing  the  time  in  polite  but  incoherent 
conversation  with  fine  clergyman  and  clerk, 
and  in  reading  from  beginning  to  end  the 
epitaphs  on  the  different  monumental  tablets 
with  which  the  walls  of  the  edifice  were 
decorated.  It  is  indeed  doubtful  in  the  last 
degree  whether  these  mural  biographies  con¬ 
veyed  any  very  distinct  idea  to  his  distracted  j 
mind  beyond  a  vague  and  general  feeling  of 
wonder  as  to  how  it  happened  that,  though 
all  people  who  die  are  possessed  of  the  whole 
of  the  cardinal  virtues,  and  every  quality  cal¬ 
culated  to  make  them  unexceptionable  mem¬ 
bers  of  society,  and  faultless  in  all  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  life,  there  yet  happen  to  be  here  and 
there  one  or  two  very  unpleasant  people  in 
the  world. 

At  ten  minutes  to  twelve,  it  being  evident 
that  something  must  have  happened,  Mr. 
Pluffers  left  the  church,  and  rushed  with 
delirious  haste  to  the  abode  of  the  faithless 
Miss  Anna.  But  to  tell  of  the  effect  upon 
this  injured  gentleman  of  the  disappearance 
of  the  bride,  and  upon  the  invited  guests  of 
the  disappearance  of  the  breakfast,  would  be 
to  harrow  unnecessarily  the  feelings  of  the 
reader,  who  yet,  if  he  insists  upon  having  his 
sensibilities  thus  lacerated,  is  hereby  referred 
for  a  more  powerful  description  of  such  a 
scene  than  the  present  writer  could  furnish, 
to  any  one  of  those  paragraphs  which  appear 
(during  the  autumn  season  of  the  year)  in 
the  different  provincial  newspapers,  and 
which  are  usually  headed,  Singular  Scene  at 
a  Wedding. 

Whether  the  excellent  Mr.  Pluffers  was 
ultimately  made  happy  by  the  possession  of 
Miss  Anna’s  hand,  I  am  unable  to  affirm  with 
certainty,  but  rumours  have  reached  me  to 
the  effect  that  one  morning,  after  it  had  been 
definitely  and  finally  settled  overnight  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Smallchange,  that  they  never  would 
or  could  part  with  their  eldest  daughter 
during  the  term  of  their  natural  lives, — 1  have 
heard  it  vaguely  rumoured,  I  say,  that  the 
next  morning  the  whole  party  adjourned  to 
the  parish  church,  and  that,  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  ceremony  which  converted  Miss 
Anna  Smallchange  into  Mrs.  Pluffers, '  and 
during  which  Mr.  Pluffers  had,  from  his 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  service,  caused 
considerable  confusion  by  putting  his  oar  iii 
in  parts  of  the  ritual  in  which  the  voice  of 
the  officiating  clergyman  ought  alone  to  have 
been  heard, — it  was  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
ceremony,  that  Mr.  Smallchange  was  heard 
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to  whisper  to  Mrs.  Smallchange  as  they  left 
the  building  :  “  I  suppose  nothing  could  be 
done  to  stop  it  now  ?  ” 

UP  AND  DOWN  THE  GIEALDA. 


There  were  but  a  few  hours  left  to  me  in 
Seville,  and  I  had  to  go  to  the  government 
cigar  manufactory  and  to  ascend  the  Moorish 
tower  of  the  Giralda. 

I  was  anxious  to  see  the  cigar-making, 
because  smoking  is  so  pre-eminently  a 
Spanish  national  habit,  and  this  manufac¬ 
turing  palace  is  the  well-spring  of  Spanish 
smoking.  All  the  tobacco  comes  from  Cadiz. 
Cadiz,  the  bright  Venice  of  Iberia,  is  the 
depot  of  the  Havannah  leaf,  and  its  quays 
are  heaped  up  with  the  dry,  scented,  brown- 
veined  leaves  which  contain  that  precious 
soothing  balm  to  the  worn  and  sorrowful, 
which  the  Spaniard  loves  so  well  to  extract 
and  turn  to  vapour  in  the  red  crucible  of 
a  pipe-bowl.  In  all  places  Spaniards  smoke  ; 
whether  they  be  fruit-sellers  sitting  beside 
their  green  and  golden  pyramid  of  melons  ; 
whether  a  butcher,  grand  over  his  gilt  aud 
painted  scales ;  whether  a  bare-breasted  porter 
asleep  with  his  rough  head  resting,  like  wan¬ 
dering  J acob,  on  a  seaside  rock  ;  whether 
tight-coated  custom-house  officials,  or  lovers 
clinging  at  midnight  to  the  grating  that 
shuts  in  a  mistress ;  whether  on  mule,  in 
boat,  in  vineyard,  pepper-picking,  or  grape- 
treading;  the  Spaniard  smokes,  as  if  he  were 
born  for  that  special  purpose  and  for  no 
other. 

I  had  traversed  over  and  over  the  fashion¬ 
able  walks  on  the  bank  of  the  Guadalquivir, 
where  tides  of  carriages  roll  between  shores 
of  dusty  trees.  I  knew  the  old  Alameda, 
with  its  faded  palaces,  now  inn-yards,  and  its 
benches  where  peasants  sit  and  smoke  and 
gossip  till  the  star-lamps  are  lit  all  at  once  by 
the  celestial  lamplighters,  and  the  streets  of 
Heaven  outshine  the  streets  of  earth.  I  had 
wandered  all  round  the  five  miles  of  yellow 
battlemented  walls,  aud  worked  in  and  out 
of  the  unwatched  gates.  I  had  mused,  as  is 
expected  of  one,  in  the  Prado  de  San  Sebastian, 
where  the  Inquisition  once  lighted  its  fires, 
and  where  good  men  were  translated  to  the 
other  world,  on  fiery  wings,  while  princes, 
bishops,  courtiers,  jesters,  wits,  and  ladies, 
in  a  circumambient  tide  of  cloth  of  gold 
and  jewelled  silks,  looked  on,  chattering  and 
fan-playing.  The  naked  gipsy  children  and 
the  beggar  gamblers  I  had  seen  and 
sketched. 

Now,  I  skulk  from  the  intolerant  sun,  walk¬ 
ing  along  the  dark  rivulet  of  shadow  on  the 
left-hand  side  of  the  street.  Not  far  from  the 
gate  of  San  Fernando,  I  find  the  tobacco 
manufactory,  whose  vast  roofs — for  there  are 
twenty-eight  court-yard  squares  in  this  one 
cincture  of  walls — cover  a  hideous  jumble  of 
passages,  cloisters,  terraced  inclosures,  and 
factory  halls,  the  work  of  a  Dutch  projector 


in  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty-seven.  It  has 
a  moat,  and  has  been,  in  its  time,  fortified 
against  the  Carlists  ;  although  its  yellow 
stucco  does  not  appear  so  much  as  pitted 
with  shot.  I  see  nothing  of  the  four  thou¬ 
sand  cigar-makers  of  Seville  as  I  go  into  the 
porter’s  lodge,  where  two  or  three  idle,  seedy, 
lounging  warders  drone  away  the  hot  hours  ; 
but  I  wait  in  that  dingy  guard-room  while 
one  of  the  pauper  warders  goes  to  some  still 
idler  superior  with  my  card.  The  only 
visible  thing  in  the  room  is  an  almanac,  dead 
and  ante-dated,  with  a  Catherine-wheel  cob¬ 
web  spun  over  its  face  ;  and,  on  the  window¬ 
sill  which  looks  into  the  court-yard,  is  the 
invariable  Arab  water-jar,  placed  read}7'  for 
the  stranger  or  chance-comer,  be  he  king 
or  peasant,  friend  or  dun.  It  is  of  the  usual 
dirty  white  kid-glove  colour,  and  is  now,  as 
I  raise  it  to  my  thirsty  lips,  empty  :  all  but  a 
mocking  drop  that  trickles  gratefully  on  my 
tongue.  I  pronounce  a  blessing  on  the  last 
drinker,  which  puts  me  in  a  right  state  of 
mind  to  wait  ten  long  Spanish  minutes  for 
my  messenger  who,  at  last,  returns,  and  leads 
me  off  down  purgatorial  passages,  playing 
the  Virgil  to  my  Dante. 

I  first  go  through  courts  where  splashing 
fountains  toss  about  silver  prodigally  over 
their  octagonal  marble  basins  and  circum¬ 
jacent  court-yard  stones ;  which  it  renders 
luminously  and  transparently  wet.  I  see, 
everywhere,  empty  piles  of  square  packing- 
cases  of  this  precious  weed.  1  enter  the  low, 
dark,  shady  cellar  rooms  on  the  ground-floor, 
where  the  celebrated  rappee  snuff — the  snuff 
that,  in  Louis  the  Fourteenth  books  and  in 
the  Spectator  and  Tatler  period,  was  called 
The  Spanish,  par  excellence.  This  is  the  snuff 
which,  put  as  a  joke  in  his  wine,  killed  the 
wit  and  verse-maker  Santeuil.  This  was  the 
irritating  scented  dust  that  was  the  special 
luxury  of  the  clergy  of  this  priest-haunted 
city  in  the  good  old  times,  when  bands 
of  black  shovel-hats  filled  the  city  squares 
and  public  places.  Here  are  brown  snuff- 
coloured  men  tinting  the  black  chocolate- 
like  powder  with  ochrous  earth  from  the 
seaport  of  Carthagena.  I  look  like  a  mad 
apothecary  who  has  covered  himself  with  his 
own  drugs  ;  for  my  black  coat  is  covered  with 
the  rhubarb-coloured  dust,  and  I  grow  snuffier 
than  the  snuffiest  canon  that  ever  drawled  a 
mass.  The  guide  tells  me  that  snuffing,  in  the 
old  times,  was  more  common  than  smoking. 
I  have  no  respect  for  the  habit  :  so  I  sneeze 
loudly  in  protest,  passing  it  off  as  the  infir¬ 
mity  of  a  stranger.  There  they  go  on,  those 
brown  old  men,  chopping  the  leaves  ready  for 
grinding  on  huge  oak  blocks,  which  are  yellow 
and  dusty.  There  are  scuppers  and  troughs 
full  of  the  black  treacherous  powder,  and 
there  are  vats  of  black  treacle,  with  sticky 
bubbles  rising  to  the  surface,  in  which  some 
of  the  tobacco  is  steeped  and  glued  together. 
The  men,  I  observe,  seem  working  more  like 
careless  soldiers  engaged  on  public  works, 
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than  ordinary  disciplined  workmen  in  a  great 
national  factory. 

In  other  courts  and  rooms  which  I  pass 
through  (following  Virgil,  who  is,  I  think, 
anxious  to  get  to  dinner,  yet  is  not  a  refuser 
of  a  peseta,  or  shilling)  they  are  sawing  deal 
planks  for  boxes,  knocking  together  huge 
packing-cases,  and  burning  in  certain  letters 
which  form  the  government  brand.  In 
corners  of  the  courts,  under  shelter  of  por¬ 
ticoes,  or  drying  in  loose  shuffling  heaps  on 
the  leaden  roofs,  high  above  the  city,  lies  the 
tobacco.  There,  are  the  great  spear-headed 
leaves,  dry,  dark  brown,  and  fragrant,  piled 
in  great  sacrificial  altar-heaps  :  all  brought, 
I  suppose,  from  that  mountain  of  tobacco  I 
saw  gathered  together,  amid  shattered  wrecks 
of  scented  Havannah  packing-cases,  in  the 
moat-like  court  of  the  government  store  at 
Cadiz,  fresh  from  the  holds  of  West  Indian 
ships. 

The  cigarreras,  or  female  cigar-makers, 
three  or  four  thousand  in  number,  are  the 
special  curiosities  of  the  Seville  tobacco  fac¬ 
tory.  They  pass  me  by  twos  and  threes, 
laughing  and  chatting,  bare-footed  or  griset- 
tishly  shod,  in  every  court  and  passage. 
They  are  the  Murillo  women,  the  city  Dulci- 
neas,  and  are  a  sect  and  caste  of  themselves, 
employed  here  in  slowly  toiling  through  their 
annual  task  of  making  two  millions  of  pounds 
of  cigars.  These  are  the  women  whose  sires 
perished  in  the  fires  of  the  Inquisition,  in 
the  bull-ring,  and  the  Moorish  battle-field. 
Knife,  guitar,  and  cigar,  they  handle  well. 
What  a  clack  and  Babel  of  jarring  tongues 
there  is  as  I  enter  the  chief  hall !  where  some 
two  thousand  of  these  loose-clad  matrons  and 
damsels  are  seated  in  vis-£l-vis  groups  at  long 
low  oval  tables  !  Their  bare  arms  and  necks 
seem  as  of  unbaked  clay,  moist  and  yellow. 
The  nimbleness  with  which  that  woman  with 
the  red  handkerchief  tied  over  her  head  and 
under  her  chin,  furls  up  the  brown  leaf  into 
a  twisted  tube  is  something  near  a  miracle. 
She  has  her  little  brown  child  in  a  rude 
cradle  by  her  side.  The  cradle  is  on  rollers, 
and  she  rolls  them  with  her  foot  while  her 
hands  twirl  the  cigar  leaves.  The  little 
Pedro  is  firm  asleep  on  its  back,  with  its  little 
fists  catalepsied  in  the  air.  It  has  nothing 
particular  on,  but  a  little  ridiculous  dirty 
white  shirt ;  and  round  its  fat  roll  of  a  neck 
dangles  an  ivory  ring,  which,  I  suppose,  does 
as  well  for  dental  purposes  as  a  coral  radish 
mounted  in  silver.  A  bowl  of  paste  is  on 
our  matron’s  table.  With  this  she  fastens  that 
little  nipple  of  the  cigar  which  smokers  bite 
off  as  they  would  a  fruit-stalk.  On  shelves 
above  her,  are  bundles  of  finished  cigars, 
brown  and  fluted  like  so  many  Pandean- 
pipes  cut  into  lengths.  I  do  not  see,  round 
them  those  pleasant  soft  crimson  and  yellow 
silk  bands  which  one  sees  in  London  tobac¬ 
conists’  windows  ;  so,  I  suppose  those  are 
added  as  a  finishing  off  and  final  bloom. 

But  I  must  mention,  only  to  show  that  I 


had  eyes,  and  saw  what  could  be  seen,  that 
our  matron  Caterina  was  not  satisfied  wuth 
the  double  and  onerous  task  of  rolling 
government  cigars  and  rocking  the  dormant 
Pedro  ;  she  was  also  dining;  and  her  frugal 
dinner  of  clouded  yellow  grapes,  greasy  to 
the  eye,  salt-fish,  and  white  cakey  bread 
were  lying  by  her  on  the  table,  which  was 
rather  dirtier  than  the  floor. 

It  required  a  family  man’s  assurance  to  face 
those  files  of  hungry,  impudent,  defiant,  wicked 
quizzing  black  eyes  ;  still,  I  do  not  know  that 
I  felt  much  the  worse  for  them.  So  I  went 
on  to  other  rooms,  all  full  of  mischievous 
chattering  girls,  brimful  of  fun,  and  load¬ 
ing  white  cigarette  tubes  or  rolling  those 
brown  Havannah  leaves,  so  crisp  and  fra¬ 
grant.  They  form  a  pleasant  gipsy  encamp¬ 
ment  as  you  take  them,  in  a  coup  d’oeil, 
from  one  end  of  the  hall,  with  their  red 
and  yellow  head-cloths,  strange  coloured  tur¬ 
bans  and  impromptu  coquettish  draperies 
twisted  and  bound  round  their  coarse,  full- 
blooded  faces.  We  see  no  more  the  old 
mantilla  that  the  ancient  cigarrera  wore, 
and  which  was  an  Eastern  sort  of  disguise, 
such  as  you  still  see  in  the  half  Moorish  town 
of  Tarifa.  It  was  crossed  over  the  face  and 
bosom,  and  was  a  provoking,  enticing,  love- 
making  article  of  dress. 

I  leave  these  young  Jezebels  to  slander, 
scandal,  love  confidences,  and  general  happy 
chatter,  and  pace  on,  following  Virgil  through 
a  train  of  more  courts  and  anterooms  ;  where 
hags  nurse  children  and  cook  dinners  over  red, 
glowing  charcoal.  There  were  groups  eating, 
playing  at  dominoes,  and  there  were  children 
who  seemed  merely  waiting  for  their  sisters 
or  mothers.  There  were  stony-faced  crones, 
Macbeth  witches,  with  throats  a  pucker  of 
yellow  wrinkles — like  the  folding  part  of  a 
pair  of  bellows — sitting  sibyl-like,  waiting  for 
I  know  not  what.  And  so,  passing  by  more 
coffin-rows  of  empty  presses,  and  piles  of 
brown  autumn  tobacco-leaves,  and  talked 
at  by  more  wandering  troops  of  cigar  girls,  I 
break  my  way  into  the  torrid  street,  and  bear 
towards  the  Giralda,  which,  mast-like  (as 
Ford,  ever  quick  at  similes,  says),  rises  from 
the  brown-burnt  sea  of  roofs,  an  eternal 
monument  of  the  Pyramid  builders  and  their 
bygone  faith. 

On  my  way,  I  meet  and  fraternise  with 
Fortywinks,  the  great  traveller  ;  a  puffy, 
red-faced  man,  with  blue  shorn  chin  and 
bushy  moustacliios.  I  met  him  yesterday  at 
the  table  d’hote,  and,  finding  him  intent  on  a 
book  about  Spain,  kept  making  signals  of 
friendship  to  him  with  the  downward  turned 
decanter. 

Fortywinks  has  round  staring  eyes,  pro¬ 
minent  and  projecting  with  eager  observing  ; 
he  is  dry  about  the  lips  with  over-much 
talking  ;  he  is  one  of  the  most  voluble,  en¬ 
thusiastic,  self-satisfied  noodles  that  ever 
devoted  himself  to  investigating  the  manners 
of  a  country.  His  mind  seems  filled  with 
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the  trivialities  of  travel.  He  jabbers  about 
Fonda  Madrids,  Fonda  Europas,  Fonda  la 
Eegnas,  Posadas,  and  Ventas.  He  knows 
the  price  of  everything,  and  exactly  how 
many  bottles  of  Manzanilla  (six)  it  takes 
to  fill  your  travelling  bota  (or  leather  bag). 
He  is  something  between  a  bagsman,  a 
-chevalier  d’industrie  in  his  noviciate,  and  a 
military  officer.  He  smiles  at  ladies  at  the 
table  d’hdte,  whispers  you,  Did  you  ever 
see  so  fascinating  a  brunette  1  stares  at  her 
hard,  colours  the  colour  of  pickled  cabbage 
when  she  looks  at  him  casually  on  her  way 
to  a  slice  of  melon,  plunges  into  knots  of 
conversation,  talks  bad  French  and  worse 
Spanish,  laments  to  men  in  loud  voice  the 
stupid  prejudices  of  my  countrymen,  who 
never  find  Spaniards — as  he  has  found  them 
— courteous,  affable,  hospitable,  intellectual, ! 
tolerant,  generous,  and  liberal.  Forty  winks  is 
the  strangest  and  most  inconsequential  man  I 
ever  met.  He  came  to  me  wonderfully,  and 
disappeared  wonderfully.  He  was  by  turns 
condescending  and  overbearing.  He  supposed 
I  was  laughing  at  him  ;  he  was  sorry  to  find 
Englishmen  so  unsociable  ;  he  was  sometimes 
ashamed  to  own  them  as  countrymen.  Then, 
in  the  middle  of  a  string  of  recommendations 
of  the  guides  in  the  last  city  he  was  in,  he 
would  plunge  again  headlong  into  distant 
•Spanish  conversations  down  the  table,  ges¬ 
ticulating,  apologising,  making  sham  jokes 
and  feeble  theorems,  then  bowing  and  scowl¬ 
ing  until  I  really  trembled  for  his  wits, 
till  I  found  on  examination  he  was  born 
without  them.  His  name  he  would  not  give 
me,  but  hinted  that  it  was  known,  and  of 
weight.  1  found  it  by  tracking  through  the 
visitor’s  book,  and  asking  the  waiter,  who 
had  looked  at  his  trunk.  Whether  he  was  an 
impostor  or  a  fool,  I  never  quite  decided. 

If  I  go  to  Grenada,  says  Fortywinks,  I 
must  waste  no  time,  but  at  once  ask  for  Ben- 
saken.  Without  Ben-saken,  I  shall  see 
nothing.  He,  Fortywinks,  without  Ben- 
saken,  would  have  seen  nothing.  You  walk 
about  in  that  wonderful,  most  wonderful 
city,  and  see  perhaps  a  coat  of  arms  over  a 
door  ;  says  Ben-saken,  that  coat  of  arms, 
Monsieur,  was  put  up  by  the  Duke  of  Medina 
Coeli,  in  fifteen  hundred  and  eighty-six, — the 
first  of  April,  fifteen  hundred  and  eighty-six. 
So  he  goes  on  —  wonderful!  Perhaps  I 
thought  the  age  of  adventures  past  ?  Not 
a  bit  of  it.  Had  I  heard  of  the  hotel  falling, 
in  the  Calle  Francos,  Madrid  ?  No  ?  Was 
astonished.  He  was  there.  Some  one  build¬ 
ing  next  door  had  gradually  undermined 
the  foundations  of  the  hotel.  Middle  of 
the  night  awoke  :  floor  sloping :  slipped  on 
Ins  stockings,  threw  his  carpet-bag  out  of 
window,  ran  down,  found  the  stairs  full  of 
ladies  in  their  night-dresses,  ran  out,  looked 
back  one  street  off,  and  saw  the  hotel  fall  to 
the  ground.  Was  not  that  an  adventure  ? 
That  was  nothing.  Had  I  been  the  night- 
journey  to  Grenada  1  Such  a  conveyance  ! 
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Market-cart — mere  market-cart ;  no  sleep  ; 
jolt,  jostle,  bump,  jog. 

But,  now  we  are  at  the  Giralda,  the  great 
Moorish  tower  of  beauty,  with  its  frescoed 
walls  :  the  sharp  square  of  keen  brick,  with 
the  stucco  peeling  off,  as  the  stone  tunicle 
is  peeling  off  the  Pyramids.  We  look  at 
it  from  all  sides.  We  have  seen  it  illumi¬ 
nated  at  night,  rising  a  starry  pinnacle 
to  the  blue  heaven.  We  have  seen  it  a 
centre-point,  in  the  hot  silent  Spanish  noons, 
for  the  sun  to  burn.  We  want  to  see  the 
Moorish  tower  of  prayer  now  from  above,  and 
from  the  airy  summit  where  the  falcons  build 
and  circle,  to  look  down  on  the  Arab  river, 
and  the  great  mob  of  brown-roofed  houses, 
convents  (now  factories),  and  Renaissance- 
foliated  palaces,  all  girdled  in  by  five  miles  of 
crumbling  walls,  where  the  aloe  bristles,  and 
the  bramble  crawls,  and  twines  its  thorny 
chains  round  its  purple  fruit.  We  want  to 
see  the  relative  positions  of  the  noble,  and 
the  gipsies’  quarter  ;  the  relative  preponder¬ 
ance  of  the  mediaeval  Roman,  and  Moorish 
cities  ;  of  Aboo-Yoosoof-Yacoob’s  city  and 
that  of  Columbus  or  Charles  the  Fifth. 

So  I  and  Fortywinks — disregarding  the 
yellow  flower-stalk  pinnacles,  countless  as 
the  alpine  peaks  of  the  cathedral  that  sup¬ 
planted  the  mosque  of  the  Faithful,  the  doors 
netted  round  and  banded  over  by  stone 
tracery,  the  guardian  porter  saints  who  heed 
neither  the  righteous  nor  the  sinner  who 
enter,  the  Pharisee  priest,  or  the  publican 
muleteer — push  on  past  the  stone  terraces 
and  broken  Roman  pillars  chained  together 
in  a  rude  jailer  way  that  surround  the 
church,  and  enter  the  enclosure  leading 
to  this  stupendous  tower  ;  which,  in  Forty- 
winks’s  humble  opinion,  “  if  lie  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  in  a  position  to  assert  it,” 
shoots  up  like  a  rocket  into  a  region  of 
beauty  unknown  to  all  other  European  or 
Oriental  towers.  We  walk  round  the  fifty 
feet  of  sharp  close  stuccoed  brick,  that  form 
one  of  its  sides,  and  reach  the  lower  guard- 
room,  where  the  curator  resides.  The  curator 
is  a  tight-jerkined  man,  with  a  great  bunch 
of  keys  at  his  girdle,  like  the  jailer  in  a  play. 
His  face  is  one  of  those  dry,  brown  Spanish 
faces,  with  eyes  smouldering  with  quiet  fire, 
a  surly  mouth,  and  a  slow  articulation.  Evi¬ 
dently,  if  there  is  one  thing  he  hates  more 
than  another,  it  is  going  up  those  seventy 
inclined  planes  to  the  bell-turret  of  the 
Giralda.  There  is  also  an  old  crone,  who 
mumbles  prayers  to  herself,  and  is  rubbing, 
with  other  purposes  than  Aladdin’s,  one  of 
those  old  Roman  lamps  that  the  Andalu- 
cian  peasantry  and  the  poor  people  of  Rome 
still  use.  (It  was  just  like  those  found  at. 
Pompeii,  and  still  used  throughout  Naples. 
It  went  up  in  a  square  brass  stalk,  with  a 
base  below  to  rest  on,  and  a  ring  above  for  the 
finger  :  half  way  down  came  the  boat-shaped 
oil  chamber,  with  three  spouts  for  wicks.) 
Brushing  the  room  with  a  bundle  of  peacocks’ 
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feathers  of  faded  emerald  and  other  jewel 
colours,  moves  a  brisk,  black-eyed  Immaeu- 
lata,  or  Juaima,  giving  furtive  attention  to  a 
handsome  young  muleteer  lounging  at  the 
door  in  the  “promiscuous,”  desperately  acci¬ 
dental  way  peculiar  to  lovers.  This  full- 
bosomed,  agile  girl,  is  the  sister  of  the 
celebrated  Campinila,  or  Daughter  of  the 
Giralda,  at  present  the  best  public  dancer 
in  Seville, — a  pantheress  at  the  Bolero,  a 
leopardess  at  the  Cacliuca,  a  snake  in  the 
Fandango,  and  a  flying  angel  in  everything 
else.  A  sort  of  superstition  connects  her 
with  this  old  Moorish-painted  tower,  as  the 
dream  of  Victor  Hugo’s  does  Esmeralda  with 
the  twin  towers  of  Notre  Dame.  She  was 
born  in  it ;  perhaps  will  come  back  a  faded 
old  woman,  tired  of  the  pomps  and  gawds  of 
the  world,  to  die  in  it,  and  be  tolled  for  at 
last  by  her  old  friend,  the  big  bell  La  Gorda, 
which  daily  announces  to  the  pious  of  Seville 
the  Angelus  Domini  and  the  Ave  Maria — the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  religious  man’s  day. 

Up  I  go  through  several  dark  passages, 
and  small  colt’s-foot  arches,  and  begin  to 
ascend  the  ramps,  as  the  short  inclined  planes 
are  called,  that,  with  the  Moors,  superseded 
stairs.  Every  ramp  is  numbered  just  over 
its  entrance  arch,  and  stands  off  at  an  acute 
angle  from  its  predecessor.  We  are  going  up 
three  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  as  high  as  the 
Campanile  at  Venice,  up  to  the  bronze  figure 
of  Faith  with  the  labarum  banner  that  crowns 
the  highest  summit,  as  it  has  done  ever  since 
the  wise  monks  put  it  there — two  thousand 
pounds  of  it,  to  shift  with  every  breeze — in 
fifteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight. 

xAt  every  fresh  slope  of  ascent  we  pause, 
to  let  the  echo  of  our  tramping  feet  die  away, 
and  look  down  the  giddy  precipice  height 
through  the  simple  Moorish  window-loops 
with  the  two  colt’s-hoof  openings,  clinging 
by  the  central  slender  shaft  of  dark  marble 
or  amber  alabaster.  It  was  from  this 
slender  outer  balcony,  frail,  but  beautiful  as 
the  open  side-work  of  a  lady’s  casket,  that 
the  green-turbaned  Cadi  used,  in  his  while 
and  crimson  robes,  to  address  the  rolling, 
troublous  sea  of  turbans,  when  the  silver 
clarions,  mentioned  in  the  old  Cid  ballads, 
had  sounded,  and  the  Atabal  bell-staffs  and 
Moorish  drums  had  beaten  and  jingled 
noisily  to  order  silence. 

“By  Jove,”  says  Forty  winks,  who  always 
speaks  in  a  controversial  way,  “  don’t  you 
call  this  beautiful  ?  Talk  of  Bow  Church  !  ” 

I  hadn’t  said  a  word  about  Bow  Church, 
or  its  mean,  tight  little  balcony  hanging  over 
its  stormy  street.  I  hadn’t  denied  the 
beauty  of  the  Tower  of  Prayer  ;  nor  the 
sanctity  of  Justiva  and  Rufina,  the  sainted 
potter’s  daughters,  whom  Murillo  painted 
from  live  potter's  daughters,  and  who  are  sup¬ 
posed  still  miraculously  to  defend  this  tower: 
being  indeed  seen  as  late  as  July,  eighteen 
hundred  and  forty-three,  when  they  caught 
some  of  Espartero’s  cannon-shot,  just  as  an 


Eton  long-stop  would  catch  a  spinning  cricket- 
ball. 

Right  —  left  —  up,  up  —  tramp,  tramp — 
tramp,  tramp.  There  is  no  prospect  to  turn 
and  admire,  as  elderly  gentlemen  do  when 
they  are  blown  going  up  hill,  and  want  to 
mop  their  foreheads  ;  and  I  am  not  going  to 
stop  at  Forty  winks’s  desire— though  I  think 
he  wants  to  stop,  for  1  hear  him  puffing  and 
panting  like  an  over-walked  poodle,  just 
turning  54  ramp  :  57,  58,  59,  60  :  another 
horseshoe  window,  giddier  still  to  look  down : 
61,  62,  63.  The  curator  goes  sulkily  on, 
cursing  his  fortune,  looking  on  himself  as  a 
vexed,  and  personally  ill-treated  Spaniard. 
“Bad  enough,”  I  think  I  hear  him  saying, 
“  to  show  the  tiresome  old  tower,  that  seems 
to  me  to  grow  higher  every  day,  as  I  get 
older — worrying  enough,  to  show  it,  I  say 
again,  to  real  Castilliaus,  and  the  ‘  well- 
boiled’  Majo  ;  but  to  foreigners,  and,  above 
all,  Englishmen — bah  !”  and  he  curses  us  in 
the  name  of  the  false  prophet  and  all  his 
gods,  who  helped  the  Moslem  to  build  this 
hateful  tower. 

All  this  time  I,  like  Gallio,  “  caring  for 
none  of  these  things,”  and  knowing  that, 
English  or  not,  he  will  nocket  our  shillings, 
tramp  up  the  stone  slopes,  thinking  of  the 
outside  of  the  fair  tower,  with  its  circled 
pillarets  and  the  rope  net-work  of  quatre- 
foiled  and  pierced  tracery  encircling  its 
precious  surface.  Far  behind,  I  hear  Forty- 
winks,  groaning,  and  calling  out,  “I  say, 
old  fellow,  how  much  more  of  it  ?  ”  and. 
“  Isn’t  it  a  way  up  ?”  I  think  of  the  figured 
shadows  that  play  and  wanton  about  its 
dark-eyed  loops.  I  think  of  the  fading  fres¬ 
coes,  with  their  dim  red  and  yellow  saints, 
fading  off,  as  if  really  the  intense  blood-and- 
bone  Mohammedanism  of  the  building  were 
too  much  for  them.  I  think  of  the  running 
scrolls  of  thorny  flower-leaves  that  twine 
round  the  spandrils  of  the  window  arches, 
that  from  below  look  so  small,  —  mere 
swallows’  nests  of  shady  balconies  up  against 
the  great  brick  world  of  a  tower.  Forty- 
winks,  at  last  catching  me,  insists  on  reading 
from  his  red  Guide-book,  “  as  how”  the 
tower  was  a  Mueddin,  or  a  Prayer  Tower,  for 
the  old  mosque  that  stood  below.  It  was 
built  in  eleven  hundred  and  ninety-six,  in 
our  early  Norman  kings’  days,  by  A  boo 
Joseph  Jacob,  who  added  it  as  a  crown  to  the 
great  mosque  his  father  had  built,  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  forest  of  pillars,  one  at  Cordova 
still  existing.  The  father  was  the  wise 
►Sultan  who  threw  a  bridge  of  boats  across 
the  muddy  river,  who  completed  the  walling 
of  the  cit}',  repaired  the  old  Roman  aqueduct, 
and  built  wharves  for  the  Moorish  Sevillians. 
Jaber,  a  Moorish  architect  built  it,  as  well 
as  sister  edifices  at  Morocco  and  Rabat :  built 
them  to  be  nearer  Heaven,  to  worship  Allah, 
and  observe  the  stars,  in  the  year  of  the 
Hegira,  five  hundred  and  ninety-three  (eleven 
hundred  and  ninety-six).  On  the  summit  he 
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placed  four  brazen  apples,  cast  by  an  Arab 
alchemist  of  Sicily,  costing  fifty  thousand 
pounds,  and  which  were,  in  thirteen  hundred 
and  ninety-five,  thrown  down  by  an  earth¬ 
quake,  such  as  has  just  been  felt  in  Seville 
since  my  visit.  It  was  here  (to  purge  our¬ 
selves  of  the  intolerable  torment  of  facts  and 
dates)  that,  in  our  Henry  the  Third’s  reign, 
San  Fernando  took  the  city  finally  from  the 
Moors,  a  Scottish  knight  tirst  ascended  the 
Giralda,  and  proclaimed  the  conquest,  just  as 
Cardinal  Mendoza  did  from  the  bell-tower 
of  the  Alhambra.  Forty  winks  is  a  painfully 
inquiring  man. 

Higher  and  higher :  curator,  longing  to 
throw  us  out  of  a  loop  ;  but,  by  strong 
screwings  up,  contriving  to  be  sullenly  civil. 
Suddenly  drags  us  into  a  sort  of  cupboard- 
room,  unlocks  a  door  in  the  wall,  and  shows 
us,  with  the  proud  triumph  of  a  Beafeater 
showing  the  regalia  to  a  group  of  country 
people,  a  clock  made  by  Jose  Cordero  in 
seventeen  hundred  and  sixty-four  —  the 
greatest  lion  of  Seville — but  which  replaced 
a  curious  old  jotter  of  Time’s  breathings,  date 
fourteen  hundred,  the  first  ever  made  in 
Spain.  I,  having  no  mechanical  head,  see 
nothiug  but  a  skeleton  world  of  shining  brass 
wheels,  indented  cogs,  steel  weights,  and 
shining  metal  surfaces.  Fortywinks  sees  no 
more  in  it,  though  I  know  he  really  believes, 
that,  if  he  gave  his  mind  seriously  to  it,  he 
could  invent  a  new  steam-engine.  The  curator 
scowls  at  us  as  two  brainless,  atheistic 
idiots,  and  shuts  the  clock-case  with  a  con¬ 
temptuous  bang,  giving  us  a  look  as  if  he  had 
struck  us  :  which  Fortywinks  returns  with  a 
grand  glance  of  austere  defiance.  Already  we 
are  above  the  old  Moorish  shields  of  the  tower ; 
those  last  square  loops  in  the  roof,  light  the 
last  tier  of  the  Moorish  brickwork  ;  and  now, 
passing  a  walled  passage,  which  outside  is 
arcaded  with  pointed  engrailed  arches,  go 
through  a  door  and  come  out  on  the 
airy  and  lofty  bell  turret ;  the  last  height 
but  one  that  we  can  get  to  below  the  high 
globe  on  which  the  Italian  figure  of  Faith 
stands.  Above  our  heads  is  the  roof,  with 
the  parapet  crowned  by  stone  globes  and 
urns  and  carved  bells,  and,  at  the  four  corners 
the  huge  iron  lilies,  four  or  five  feet  high, 
which  are  attributes  of  the  Virgin,  the 
guardian  and  special  deity  of  Seville.  From 
this  again,  rise  the  four  lessening  pierced 
turrets,  which  nobody  but  the  builders  have 
ever  ascended. 

But,  in  the  bell  turret,  we  are  in  a  semi-dark 
covered  passage,  built  round  the  core  of  the 
roots  of  the  upper  tower,  lighted  on  each  of  the 
four  sides  by  five  long  arched  loops  for  bells. 
Here  theMueddin  once  summoned  the  faithful 
to  prayers,  crying,  with  sonorous  voice.  “ Come 
to  prayer — come  to  prayer.  Prayer  is  better 
than  -sleep — prayer  is  better  than  sleep  ” — 
and  then  the  short  battle-creed,  “  La  allah 
illaha,  wa  Mahmfid  rasool  ullah  — “There 
is  but  one  God,  and  Mohammed  is  his  pro¬ 


phet.”  Here,  where  the  hawks  wheel  and 
whistle,  are  the  baptised  bells,  the  names  of 
their  particular  saints  inscribed  over  them. 
I  read  Saint  Barbara,  Saint  Peter,  and  Santa 
Maria.  Each  bell  has  a  special  purpose  as  well 
as  a  special  name.  This  bell  is  for  marriage, 
that  bell  for  death,  this  for  fire,  that  for 
baptism.  I  think  of  Schiller  as  I  read  their 
names,  and  wonder  at  the  worthy  patriarch 
of  them,  La  Gorda  (the  fat  one). 

I  should  mention  that  the  Spanish  bell-ring¬ 
ing  is  (like  the  Italian)  only  a  jostling  clash 
and  clamour,  without  regard  to  time,  chime, 
sequence,  or  harmony.  It  is  merely  meant  to 
scare  the  devil  diming  thunder,  to  invite  rain, 
and  frighten  goblins — which  I  should  think 
it  might  well  do.  The  large  mouthed,  loud 
voiced  bells  are  hung  on  great  green  cross¬ 
beams  of  wood,  with  a  counterbalance  rising 
from  them  in  a  straight  line  with  the  bell. 
To  the  top  of  these  counterweights,  the  bell- 
rope  is  fastened  ;  so  that  when  the  ringer 
wants  to  sound,  he  twists  the  rope  round  and 
round  this,  till  all  the  rope  is  wound  out. 
Once  at  the  end  of  the  tether  away  it  goes 
back  again,  the  bell  tumbling  head  over  heels 
with  a  clatter  enough  to  waken  the  Cid. 
Sometimes,  when  the  bell  is  large,  these  lazy 
bunglers  simply  tie  a  rope  to  the  clapper, 
and  so  beat  out  their  sacred  music. 

As  I  am  staring  about,  in  a  helpless 
traveller  way,  at  the  suspended  bells  above 
my  head,  a  sadder  and  stranger  object  than 
even  that  fantastic  fiction,  Quasimodo,  comes 
through  a  door-way  towards  us,  in  a  blank, 
purposeless  way,  apparently  to  ring  the  bell 
of  the  hour,  for  it  is  just  noon.  He  is  a  lean, 
shambling,  pale  stripling,  perhaps  twenty, 
but  not  looking  more  than  seventeen :  so 
puny  and  faded  is  his  youth.  As  he  ap¬ 
proaches  nearer  to  the  great  bell,  I  see,  by 
the  way  he  feels  the  walls  with  his  hands, 
as  well  as — now  he  comes  nearer — by  the 
dimness  and  pulpiness  of  his  eyes,  that  he  is 
blind.  This  is  poor  Diego,  the  blind  idiot, 
who  is  the  bellringer  of  the  Giralda.  Poor 
and  blind,  he  loves  the  bells  like  his  own 
brothers,  and  has  names  for  all  of  them.  He 
knows  all  their  tricks  and  all  their  voices : 
chiding,  warning,  loving,  wooing,  praying, 
summoning,  or  alarming.  He  likes  to  be  up 
there  when  there  is  lightning  ;  and  he  spends 
hours  there  on  summer  evenings  high  above 
the  flocks  of  brown  burnt  roofs-:  which  he 
calls  his  sheep.  He  comes  there  too  to  cower 
from  the  fierce  deluge  rain  of  the  south. 

Mercy  of  Heaven  !  see  him  now,  how  he 
springs  up  in  that  high  arch  under  the 
big  bell,  and  winds  the  cord  round  the 
counterweight ;  how  he  throws  himself  at 
the  rope,  and  plunges  almost  through  the 
loop,  laughing  vacantly  as  the  great  bell 
tosses  and  tumbles  and  clamours  above  his 
head  !  It  is  terrible  to  see  the  stror  g  recoil 
of  the  rope,  as  each  stroke  all  but  sucks  him 
through  the  opening,  more  than  two  hun¬ 
dred  feet  to  the  stones  below.  I  put  my 
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head  out  under  the  bells  to  reconnoitre,  and 
Fortywinks,  to  match  me,  does  the  same 
j  in  the  next  loop.  The  result  of  my  look  is, 
that  I  am  in  a  cloistered  turret,  just  above 
the  beautiful  Moorish  arcade  that  seems  so 
much  Mechlin  lace  turned  to  stone.  Above 
this  small  corbel  ledge  runs  a  sort  of  band 
of  inlaid  panel,  in  small  patterned  squares 
and  triangles,  very  pleasant  to  the  eye.  From 
this,  spring  the  five  long-arched  loops  on  each 
side  of  the  square, 

Where  the  bells  rock,  swing,  and  sway, 

In  their  merry  wanton  way, 

Swinging  in  and  swinging  out, 

With  a  clamour  and  a  shout, 

One  and  two,  and  one  and  two — 

Clishing,  clashing,  brazen  crashing, 

With  a  tumult  and  a  sound, 

From  the  belfry  to  the  ground, 

Over  roof  and  over  tower  ; 

With  a  maddened  swelling  power. 

As  if  stern  old  Sultan  Time, 

Growing  weary  of  the  chime, 

Were  despotically  intent 
On  his  final  message  sent, 

Crying  with  a  savage  clamour, 

As  he  smites  with  brazen  hammei', 

Through  the  heat  and  through  the  gloom, 
With  mechanic  voice  of  doom, 

Careless  as  the  headsman  be, 

Of  the  blow  that  sets  us  free — - 

‘  ‘  One-more-day -is-dead-and-gone — 

One-more-day-is-dead-and-gone.” 

Having  well  noted  the  dark  level  of  the 
two  side  loops,  and  the  beautiful  ribbed 
curve  of  the  central  doorway,  the  broad 
cornice  above,  with  the  dark  and  white 
lozenges  of  stonework,  and  the  pierced 
roundels  which  are  mouth  pieces  for  the 
bell  music  to  pour  out  of — now  unable  to 
bear  any  longer  the  sight  of  Diego,  who 
makes  me  giddy  by  throwing  himself 
suicidally  at  the  bell-cords,  apparently  trying 
to  hang  himself,  and  plunge  head  fore¬ 
most  over  the  battlements  at  the  same  time 
— I  mount  the  inner  staircase,  whose  stone 
steps  are  scooped  out  by  generations  of  feet, 
and  get  out  into  the  breezier  air  of  the 
highest  terrace  of  the  Tower  of  Prayer, 
though  the  lessening  peaks- go  soaring  eighty 
or  ninety  feet  still  above  me.  I  am  now  up 
close  to  the  green  iron  tree-lilies,  fixed  in 
huge  Domdaniel  iron  jars,  pierced  with  stars, 
and  mounted  on  stone  pyramids  of  bells.  I 
can  now,  which  is  a  satisfaction,  put  my 
hand  on  the  stone  spheres  and  hollow  urns  or 
lanthorns,  that  crown  the  parapet.  Below 
these,  when  I  glance  over,  I  see  a  panelling 
of  dark  marked  bands  and  small  pediments 
crowning  the  greater  bell-arches  below, 
from  which  worn  heads  of  guardian  saints 
look  out,  like  men  who  are  alarmed  at  night 
by  a  sudden  cry  of  fire — or  like  quiet  people 
who  thought  they  had  gone  to  bed  at  an  inn, 
but  awoke  suddenly  in  the  night  discovering 
it  to  be  a  belfry.  Behind  me  rises  the 
mysterious,  unvisitable  lesser  turret,  topped 


by  a  balustraded  parapet,  fairer  than  all  the 
minarets  of  Seville.  Fortywinks  utters 
nothing  but  the  singular  interjection,  “Scis- 
sars  !  ”  at  minute-gun  intervals. 

As  my  eye  travels  up  still  further, 
it  sees  a  smaller  turret  rising  from  the  last 
I  described.  It  is  hollow,  and  supported 
on  parallel  square  shafts  which  force  it  up 
to  the  round  cornice,  and  the  square  sharp 
ledges,  bearing  in  great  Roman  letters  the 
scriptural  legend  from  the  Proverbs,  xviii. 

10,  Nomen  Domini  fortissima  turns,  “  God’s 
name  is  a  strong  tower  (of  defence).”  A 
beautiful  consecration  of  it  to  God’s  services 
by  the  monkish  builder.  Yet,  here  it  does 
not  stop — no.  The  monk  half  way  up  to  hea¬ 
ven,  stayed  but  to  carve  his  prayer.  Up 
soars  a  smaller  and  finer  turret — up  like 
a  flower  just  shot  from  its  cup  and  sheath 
of  leaves  ;  up  beyond  the  stone  urns  and 
pierced  filagree  scroll-work,  which  give  the 
Giralda  the  look  of  one  of  those  gothic 
font-covers,  or  rich  pinnacled  tabernacle, 
wrought  by  Venetian  goldsmiths,  who 
prayed  and  struggled  as  they  worked.  Again, 
from  the  round  cable-girding  and  base  of  \ 
moulding,  rises,  with  fresh  aspiration,  another 
hollow  turret  from  the  rim  of  vases  ;  another, 
small  as  the  poop-lantern  of  an  admiral’s 
ship,  a  mere  airy  cradle  for  the  whistling- 
falcon  to  swoop  round,  and  to  watch  its 
young  in.  From  the  stone  cup  of  this — not 
larger  does  it  look  than  my  hat — rises  a 
coping  of  filagree  work,  then  a  shimmering 
globe,  that  looks  no  larger  than  a  gilt  bolus, 
and  on  this  at  last  balances  the  great  Italian 
bronze  figure  of  La  Fe  (Faith)  just  as  it 
was  set  there  in  fifteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight,  by  Bartoleme  Morel.  From  my  high 
terrace  of  vantage  it  looks  no  larger  than 
a  chimney- ornament  ;  but,  in  truth,  it 
weighs,  with  its  banner,  five  thousand 
pounds,  and  though  only  a  weathercock,  is 
fourteen  feet  high — in  fact,  preposterously 
colossal. 

This  female  weathercock  figure  of  Faith  is 
a  stock  butt  for  the  wits  of  Seville.  A  female 
figure  for  Faith,  say  they,  and  not  merely  a 
female  figure,  which  might  have  been  pardon¬ 
able,  but  a  weathercock  figure  for  wliat  should 
be  fixed  and  immutable  as  the  sure  set  moun¬ 
tain  !  Protestants  think  it  suitable  to  the 
perpetual  changes  and  contrivances  of  the 
church,  whose  popes  cancel  each  other’s 
deeds  ;  who  throw  off  perpetual  fresh  sects 
and  heresies,  and  call  them  new  monastic 
orders  ;  who,  if  the  age  is  cruel,  are  cruel  ;  if 
merciful,  are  merciful  ;  who  condemn  new  j 
truths,  yet  resuscitate  old  errors  ;  who  have 
turned  Christianity  into  a  republic  and  eke 
a  despotism  ;  whose  vicegerent  is  supported 
by  foreign  swords  and  bayonets.  Even  old, 
fat,  studious  canons,  nestled  in  cathedral 
closes,  have  their  pot  shot  at  it  and  quote 
Seneca:  “What  is  more  unstable  than  air  ? — 
Lightning.  What  than  lightning  ? —  Fame. 
Wliat  than  fame?  —  Woman.  Wliat  than 
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woman  ? — Nothing — (but  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church”). 

As  you  look  down,  you  see  the  old  Moorish 
city  marked  out  by  the  narrow  dark  clefts 
of  streets  that  wind  in  and  out,  like  dark 
brooks,  among  the  houses.  The  arch-entrance 
porches  and  fountain  courts  you  cannot  see  in 
this  bird’s-eye  view.  Away  yonder,  far  across 
the  pl^in,  is  Italica,  an  old  Roman  military 
station  where  the  emperor  Hadrian  was  born. 
The  curator  knows  nothing  about  it,  and  will 
insist  on  showing  me  a  sort  of  astrolabe, 
which  is  let  into  the  wall  of  the  parapet, 
and  indicates  the  former  haunt  of  astronomers 
who  came  here  to  map  out  the  stars.  Yonder 
goes  the  soap-suds  looking  river,  on  whose 
hat  earth-banks  the  old  conquerors  of  Seville 
who  now  sleep  their  sleep  in  the  Cathedral 
suburbs  wrought  such  deeds,  pounding  and 
hammering  at  the  shorn  and  turbaned  heads. 
Below  us,  all  round,  are  the  stone  roofs  and 
huge  pinnacles  of  the  cathedral,  bossy  with 
llowers  and  all  sorts  of  strange  winged  but¬ 
tresses,  that  I  long  to  clamber  amongst.  Down 
there,  too,  is  the  great  redundant  vulgarly 
rich  archbishop’s  palace  ;  and  there  is  the  old 
Moorish  citadel,  the  Alcazar  ;  where  Philip 
the  Second  brooded  mischief  to  England ; 
where  Charles  the  Fifth  sat  crooning,  and 
planning  the  destruction  of  whole  nations 
beside  his  Flemish  fire-places ;  and  where 
poor  half-witted  Philip  the  Fifth  told  his 
i  beads  as  he  fished  for  carp.  And  yonder  is 
the  House  of  Pilate  and  the  Inquisition — and 
yonder  are  countless  orange-gardens,  longing 
for  the  joys  of  October  harvest,  when  all  the 
city  shall  be  picking  or  packing,  and  the 
smoking  dealer  shall  roam  about  with  his 
balls  of  red  gold,  crying  out  that  the}'  are 
“  Duices  que  almibar  ”  (sweet  as  syrup). 

This  is  the  city  where  big-hearted  Cortes 
died  broken-hearted,  and  where  Columbus 
pined.  I  can  see  the  Alba  and  Medina  Sidonia 
palaces,  and  the  Franciscan  convent,  where 
Don  Juan  was  murdered  by  the  monks.  I 
can  even  pick  out  the  different  ferries  of  the 
city,  where  epicures  go  to  eat  shad,  and 
where  bare-legged  fishermen  catch  the  royal 
sturgeon.  Away  there,  is  La  Buena  Yista 
convent,  once  a  bottle-manufactory  ;  not  far 
away,  again,  is  the  Leper  Hospital.  The 
curator  marks  me  out  the  Moorish  causeway 
that  led  to  the  poor  huts  of  LaMacarena, where 
Murillo  children  still  sprawl  about  in  the 
road  dirt,  and  make  mud-pies.  I  track  on  from 
roof  to  roof :  from  the  Hospital  of  the  Five 
Wounds,  to  the  caverns  that  Soult,the  general- 
thief,  plundered,  and  which  has  since  been 
a  galley-slaves’  prison.  That  stilted  aqueduct, 
and  those  fortitied-looking  dust-heaps,  bring 
ns  to  the  cannon-foundry  and  the  hot  spots 
outside  the  walls,  where  the  bullies  and 
gamblers  dice,  wrangle,  and  fight.  My  eyes 
turn  from  these  beggars’  quarters,  and  roam 


|  wide,  sweeping  along  to  the  gardens  of  Laa 
!  Delicias,  at  the  foot  of  which  I  shall  presently 
embark  for  Cadiz.  Here  is  the  Saint  Elmo 
palace,  gay  in  green  and  gilding,  that  the  sou 
of  Columbus  built,  and  where  the  Duke  de 
Montpensier  (not  unknown  to  English  leader- 
writers)  and  his  Infanta,  live.  Not  far  hence, 
is  the  Moorish  Tower  of  Gold,  where  the 
national  red  and  yellow  flag  flames  and  flaunts 
in  the  sun.  Now,  with  painful  steps,  and 
meditatively  slow,  I  leave  Diego,  with  his  face 
still  turned  up  at  the  bells  in  a  wistful  way, 
as  if  he  were  counting  the  minutes  till  he 
shall  ring  them  again.  The  curator  strides 
|  down  rejoicingly,  jingling  his  keys,  playfully 
j  expectant  of  shillings.  I  count,  for  the  last 
time  in  this  life  of  mine,  the  number  of  the 
ramps,  and  drive  the  curator  to  symptoms  of 
epilepsy,  by  again  stopping  at  one  of  the 
i  side  Moorish  windows,  and  putting  my  head 
out  to  roar,  in  the  character  of  a  Christian 
knight  captive  among  the  Moors,  the  de- 
|  fiance  of  the  old  chronicle  of  the  Cid,  to  the 
turbaned  Turks  below: 

“  Three  hundred  banner’d  knights  was  indeed  a 
gallant  show  ; 

Three  hundred  shaven  Moors  they  killed,  a  man 
at  every  blow. 

The  Christians  call  upon  Saint  James,  the  Moors 
upon  Mahuund  : 

There  were  thirteen  hundred  of  them  slain  on  a 
little  plot  of  ground. 

The  Cid  himself  roue  in  the  midst,  his  shout  was 
heard  afar,  — 

‘  I  am  Don  Itui  Diaz,  the  Champion  of  Bivar  !  ” 

“I  say,  old  fellow!”  cries  Fortywinks, 
looking  at  his  watch,  “if  we  don’t  step  out* 
we  shall  miss  that  steamer.  It  goes  at  half¬ 
past  three,  and  I’m  fifty  minutes  past  two, 
now.  Look  alive  !  Have  you  paid  ?” 
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A  JOUENEY  IN  KAFIRLAND. 


I  know  not  whether  Nature  intended  me 
for  a  traveller,  but  Fortune  has  sent  me 
wandering  to  and  fro  upon  the  earth  ;  of  all 
her  behests,  I  think  that  was  the  most  uncon¬ 
scionable,  which  despatched  me  in  a  bullock- 
wagon  from  the  Cape  colony  to  Natal. 

What  a  journey  it  proved  !  And  to  com¬ 
plete  its  difficulties,  my  sister  and  her  little 
girl  accompanied  me,  or  rather,  I  accompanied 
them,  for  it  was  on  their  account  that  the 
journey  was  undertaken.  My  sister’s  hus¬ 
band  having  been  appointed  Kafir  Agent  at 
Natal,  she  was  anxious  to  join  him  there, 
and,  like  all  Cape  residents,  preferring  a 
wagon  to  a  ship,  she  undertook  the  journey 
by  land,  appointing  me  escort. 

*  It  was  my  first  essay  in  wagon  travelling, 
and  I  felt  somewhat  embarrassed  as  I  stum¬ 
bled  into  my  place  in  the  huge  unwieldy 
vehicle,  in  the  rear  of  fourteen  brick-red 
oxen,  with  a  cow  of  the  same  martial  com¬ 
plexion  hovering  along  the  ranks.  The  driver 
cracked  his  long  whip,  the  leader  shouted, 
and  off  we  started  to  a  tune  of  jolts,  to  which 
our  unspringed  conveyance  continued  to  treat 
us  with  innumerable  variations,  according 
to  the  capabilities  of  the  ground. 

But  it  bore  us  safely  on,  over  roads  such  as  I 
had  never  even  imagiued,  across  wild  tracts  of 
country,  through  dark  wooded  valleys  where 
v/e  scarce  could  force  our  way,  and  up  steep 
rocky  defiles,  aglow  with  the  crimson  and 
amber  blossoms  of  the  aloe.  When  nighb  came, 
the  wagon  was  our  house — at  least  it  afforded 
a  comfortable  shelter  to  my  sister  and  her 
child,  and  a  nook  for  her  little  Africander 
maid  ;  while  the  Hottentots  slept  beneath  it, 
and  the  oxen  were  tethered,  like  a  body-guard, 
around  it.  I  was  ensconced  by  myself  in  a 
little  tent  beside  the  fire.  My  sister  said  my 
quarters  were  the  best  of  any,  but  I  greatly 
doubt  it,  for  more  than  once  I  found  a  snake 
coiled  up  beneath  my  pillow,  or  a  centipede 
stretched  beside  me ;  the  red  ants,  too, 
paid  me  domiciliary  visits  ;  and  if  it  rained, 
a  gully  was  sure  to  take  the  direction  of  my 
bed  and  flood  it.  Yet,  in  spite  of  these  dis¬ 
agreeables,  I  soon  began  to  enjoy  the  journey ; 
the  air  was  so  clear,  the  country  so  varied 
and  beautiful,  and  our  mode  of  travelling 
gave  us  so  much  leisure  to  admire  it,  and  to 


profit  by  the  rare  botanical  treasures  which 
surrounded  us. 

As  we  went  on,  the  few  farmhouses  we  had 
at  first  passed,  disappeared,  and  the  country 
became  lovelier  and  wilder.  The  silence,  too, 
of  those  vast  solitudes  grew  almost  oppres¬ 
sive,  and  we  all  spoke  gently,  as  though  we 
feared  to  break  it,  save  our  merry  little 
Birdie ;  her  joyous  laughter,  and  sweet  childish 
songs,  rang  through  the  arches  of  the  dim 
old  woods. 

For  some  four  weeks  we  continued  our 
journey  under  the  guidance  of  Hans,  our 
little  Hottentot  baboon-faced  driver,  and  I 
often  marvelled  at  the  facility  with  which  he 
pursued  his  way  unerringly  over  vast  track¬ 
less  fiats,  through  whole  labyrinths  of  kloofs, 
and  between  ever-recurring  chains  of  moun¬ 
tains.  But,  in  the  fifth  week  I  fancied  there 
was  an  uncertainty  in  his  movements,  and 
before  the  conclusion  of  that  week  he  admitted 
that  he  had  somehow  lost  the  clue,  and  did 
not  know  where  we  were. 

This  was  indeed  bad  news,  especially  to 
one  so  ignorant  as  I  was  how  to  better  it ; 
and  though  reproach  was  useless,  I  could  not 
help  reproaching  Hans  for  having  brought  us 
into  such  a  dilemma.  But  I  was  speedily 
interrupted  by  my  sister  bursting  into  a 
passion  of  tears  at  the  alarming  thought  of 
being  lost  in  the  wide  wilderness ;  while 
Birdie’s  tears  and  cries,  that  she  should  never 
more  see  her  dear  papa,  added  to  her  mother’s 
distress.  I  tried  to  comfort  them  by  the 
assurance  that  we  would  soon  find  our  way 
out ;  but  what  I  said  mattered  little,  for  the 
noisy  grief  of  the  Africander  girl — who  had 
left  none  behind,  and  had  none  to  go  to — 
completely  overpowered  my  eloquence,  and 
her  mistress  was  compelled  to  calm  herself  to 
soothe  her. 

The  remainder  of  the  day  was  passed,  as 
might  be  expected,  in  great  despondency. 
Poor  Hans  was  overwhelmed  with  distress, 
and  sat  miserably  crouching  by  the  fire,  with 
tears  rolling  over  his  cheeks,  and  unheeding 
the  schemes  we  were  endeavouring  to  devise 
for  our  extrication.  At  length  J an,  the  leader, 
who  had  once  before  travelled  to  Natal,  sug¬ 
gested  that  by  following  the  north-east  direc¬ 
tion,  to  which  he  pointed,  we  might  be  able  to 
recover  the  road,  or  if  not,  might  meet  Kafirs 
who  could  direct  us.  This  plan  was  too  great 
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an  improvement  on  any  of  our  own  to  need 
discussion,  and  with  the  earliest  dawn  we 
hopefully  recommenced  our  journey. 

For  two  days  we  travelled  in  the  proposed 
direction,  but  on  the  third  there  appeared 
before  us,  faintly  traced  against  the  bright 
blue  sky,  a  range  of  mountainous  hills,  whose 
nobly  varied  outline  struck  out  into  bold 
spurs,  or  shot  up  into  lofty  peaks  with  pale 
rocky  summits,  which,  polished  by  the  storms 
of  ages,  shone  in  the  African  sunshine  almost 
like  snow.  The  admiration  with  which  we 
gazed  on  them  was,  however,  considerably 
diminished  by  Hans’s  announcement  that  he 
feared  our  path  would  lie  across  them,  for 
that  they  evidently  extended  too  far  east 
and  west  for  us  to  travel  round.  On 
the  succeeding  day,  when  we  encamped  at 
noon,  he  went  forward  to  seek  among  these 
hills  for  any  practicable  track  for  the 


wagon. 


In  the  evening  he  returned,  with  a 
tolerably  favourable  report,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  morning  we  began  the  ascent.  Long 
and  toilsome  it  proved.  The  road  was 
rugged  beyond  all  previous  experience,  full 
of  rocks  and  deep  gullies,  with  now  and  then 
a  chasm  which  the  oxen  had  to  leap.  I  had  ; 
followed  the  wagon  up  on  foot,  and  when  I 
saw  the  sloping  hill-sides,  slippery  water¬ 
courses,  and  boulder-strewn  defiles,  along 
which  it  was  pitching  and  tossing  like  an 
unwieldy  ship  in  a  heavy  sea,  I  became 
alarmed  for  the  safety  of  its  passengers,  and 
took  them  out. 

At  length  we  reached  the  highest  point  of 
the  ascent,  which  was  also  its  most  difficult 
part,  as  the  only  path  it  afforded  swept 
round  a  precipitous  ledge,  jutting  out  from  a 
spur  of  the  mountain.  With  much  cracking 
of  Hans’s  brobdingnagian  whip,  and  many 
loud  cries  of  warning  and  encouragement, 
the  timid  oxen  were  persuaded  to  follow 
their  leader  along  the  slippery  narrow  shelf, 
which  afforded  them  an  uncertain  footing, 
and  granted  hardly  six  inches  grace  to  the 
wagon  wheels. 

But,  the  oxen  struggled  bravely  with  their 
difficulties,  terrified  though  they  evidently 
were  by  a  huge  beetling  cliff  which  overhung 
the  path,  and  was  so  lightly  poised,  that  it 
seemed  as  if  a  crack  of  our  driver’s  whip 
might  send  it  hurtling  down  upon  us.  It 
held  its  ground,  however,  glooming  darker, 
heavier,  and  closer  upon  us  as  we  proceeded, 
until  at  the.  farther  end  it  hung  down  like  a 
portcullis,  but  a  few  feet  above  us — fewer 
than  we  had  imagined,  for  when  our  wagon 
essayed  to  pass  beneath,  it  struck  its  tent 
violently  against  the  rock.  The  shock 
caused  it  to  swerve  a  few  inches  on  the 
slippery  ledge,  but  those  inches  were  all- 
important.  With  scarcely  a  jerk  it  slid  over 
the  edge,  hung  for  a  moment  in  the  air,  the 
fore-wheel  quickly  followed,  and  then  the 
wagon  rolled  heavily  over  the  precipice, 
dragging  rapidly  down  in  its  train,  two  by 


two,  the  unfortunate  and  struggling  oxen, 
which  none  had  power  to  save. 

It  was  a  horrible  sight,  the  vain  efforts  of 
the  poor  animals  to  retain  their  footing,  as 
they  were  swept  resistlessly  down,  and  their 
wild,  despairing  eyes,  as  they  felt  themselves 
hurried  to  destruction.  Then  our  ears  were 
filled  with  the  din  of  splintering  branches 
and  crashing  timber,  as  the  heavy  mass 
crushed  down  trees,  and  struck  against  rocks, 
in  its  swift  descent.  Then  the  echoes  caught 
up  the  sounds,  throwing  them  back  from 
peak  to  peak  with  tenfold  force,  until  at 
length  they  passed  away  in  low,  faint  moans, 
like  the  last  suffering  utterances  of  our  poor 
oxen.  When  all  was  again  silent,  we  knelt 
and  looked  over  the  ledge  ;  and  there,  dimly 
visible  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  chasm,  inter¬ 
mingled  with  branches  and  stones,  lay  a 
shattered  heap  which  had  once  been  our 
wagon  and  oxen. 

The  magnitude  of  this  fresh  misfortune 
almost  overwhelmed  us.  Alone  in  the  midst 
of  a  vast  wilderness,  without  conveyance, 
without  food,  without  arms  to  kill  the  wild 
animals  or  goods  to  barter  with  the  Kafirs 
in  exchange  for  cattle  ;  without  clothing  or 
shelter,  without  any  of  the  requirements  of 
civilised  beings.  This  presented  an  appalling 
prospect,  especially  with  young  and  feeble 
charges  such  as  mine  were.  Remembering 
my  sister’s  distress  when  we  lost  our  way,  I 
expected  that  she  would  be  quite  overpowered 
by  this  new  calamity  with  its  long  train  of 
certain  evils.  But,  if  there  was  a  spark  of 
heroism  among  us,  it  certainly  glowed  in  her 
bosom,  in  that  hour  of  extreme  trial.  Hers 
were  the  first  words  of  thanksgiving  for  our 
preserved  lives,  hers  the  first  words  of  hope 
to  cheer  us,  and  hers  the  first  and  best  ad¬ 
vice — that  we  should  travel  on,  on  foot  in  the 
direction  we  were  going,  trusting  that,  before 
our  strength  was  exhausted,  we  should  reach 
some  Kafir  kraal,  where  we  might  obtain 
assistance,  or  else  that  we  might  recover  the 
road,  and  be  overtaken  by  some  traveller  or 
trader.  And,  when  we  again  resumed  our 
journey,  a  forlorn  party  of  foot-travellers,  my 
sister  walked  bravely  on  after  Hans,  clasping 
the  hand  of  her  precious  Birdie,  who  travelled 
in  my  arms,  while  Jan  (the  cow),  and  the 
Africander  girl  brought  up  the  rear  ;  the 
latter  with  such  heavy  sighings  and  groan- 
ings,  that  I  think  the  echoes  must  have 
helped  her. 

Just  as  we  started,  tlie  leader  gave  a  shout 
of  joy.  We  looked  round  in  surprise,  to 
learn  that  he  had  discovered  among  the 
bushes  a  little  iron  pot,  which  had  fallen 
from  the  front  of  the  wagon.  It  seemed  to 
me,  then,  a  small  matter  for  congratulation  ; 
but  many  a  time  afterwards  had  we  cause  to 
prize  it  ;  for,  during  the  remainder  of  our 
journey,  it  was  our  sole  culinary  utensil,  as 
well  as  our  milk-pail  and  water-can. 

It  was  hard  work,  scrambling  down  steep 
rocky  descents,  through  tangled  jungles,  and 
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across  rapid  rivers ;  by  evening  we  were 
utterly  exhausted,  especially  my  sister,  who 
was  so  weary  that  she  was  glad  to  lie  down 
on  a  pile  of  dried  grass,  beside  the  glowing  fire, 
regardless  that  she  had  no  shelter  from  the 
night  dews  save  a  bush,  and  no  food  save  a 
little  milk,  and  some  elephant  cabbage  stewed 
in  our  iron  pot. 

Fortunately  for  us  the  air  was  calm  and 
mild.  The  perfume  of  the  flowers  hung 
balmily  on  the  night  air,  and  the  glorious 
constellations  of  the  south  shone  down  on  us 
through  the  clear  atmosphere,  as  if  to  raise 
our  thoughts  above  earth  and  its  cares. 
Later  in  the  evening,  I  lay  down  near  my 
sister  and  niece,  to  watch  their  slum¬ 
bers  ;  but  I  was  soon  faster  asleep  than 
they,  and  did  not  awake  until  my  sister 
laid  her  hand  upon  my  arm,  in  great 
alarm,  whispering  me  to  listen  to  a  horrid 
yelling  laugh  or  scream  which  sounded  close 
to  us.  Lying  on  the  ground,  along  which  the 
sound  reverberated,  she  had  not  recognised 
the  well-known  cry  of  the  hyena. 

Soon  after,  the  moaning  bark  of  the  jackal 
wailed  round  our  little  camp,  and  farther  off 
the  roar  of  the  leopard  echoed  through  the 
arches  of  the  woods.  Gradually  these  sounds 
multiplied,  and  were  repeated  on  every  side, 
until  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  plain  were 
alive  with  beasts  of  prey.  Never  during  the 
whole  of  our  journey  had  the  wild  animals 
been  so  numerous  or  so  near ;  and,  though  I 
knew  our  often  replenished  fire  was  held  to  be 
a  sufficient  safeguard,  yet,  with  my  dear  ones 
lying  upon  the  ground,  the  near  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  wild  beasts  terrified  me  ;  not 
daring  to  trust  myself  to  lie  down  again,  I  sat 
watching  while  the  Southern  Cross  glided 
athwart  the  sky,  and  until  it  was  lost  in  the 
haze  of  dawn,  when  the  savage  night-wan¬ 
derers  crept  back  to  their  lairs,  and  all  was 
once  more  silent. 

By  sunrise  we  were  astir,  for  it  was  need¬ 
ful  to  travel  early  and  late,  to  avoid  the 
burning  heat  of  noon.  We  had  feared  that 
want  of  food  would  have  been  added  to  our 
other  trials  ;  but  that  was  mercifully  spared 
us,  for  the  plains  proved  so  full  of  hares  and 
partridges  that  we  killed  them  with  stones 
and  knobbed  sticks.  Hans  also  found  an  old 
rusty  assegai,  which  he  sharpened  against 
a  stone  ;  when  night  came,  he  and  the 
leader  stole  out  with  it  into  the  darkness, 
and  in  two  hours  returned  with  a  buck, 
which  they  had  surprised  and  slain. 

Thus  passed  the  first  day  of  our  foot 
travels  ;  four  similar  days  followed ;  with 
each  we  grew  more  weary,  and  on  the 
fifth  we  were  compelled  to  stop,  that  my 
sister  might  rest. 

A  few  days  more  brought  us  to  a 
green  savannah,  plentifully  intersected  by 
the  spoor  of  cattle,  which  assured  us  that 
we  were  not  far  from  some  kraal  ;  a  few 
more  hours  brought  us  in  sight  of  a  cluster 
of  gigantic  ant-hills  dotting  a  slope  leading 


down  to  a  little  river.  A  savage-looking 
horde  came  out  to  gaze  at  us  ;  tall,  muscular 
black  men,  clad  in  skins,  burly  black  wo¬ 
men,  similarly  attired  ;  and  innumerable 
children,  unincumbered  with  clothing.  Nor 
was  our  own  appearance  particularly  civi¬ 
lised,  for  we  were  tanned,  toil-worn,  and 
travel-stained ;  our  clothing  was  torn  and 
discoloured,  and  its  defects  made  good  with 
hare-skins — sometimes  pinned  on  with  the 
long  sharp  thorns  of  the  mimosa,  at  others 
sewn  by  the  slender  supply  of  thread  which 
chanced  to  be  in  my  sister’s  pocket ;  our 
shoes  were  worn  out ;  and  their  place  supplied 
by  veldt  schoon,  or  brogues  made  of  un¬ 
dressed  buckskin. 

The  people  among  whom  we  now  were, 
though  they  had  before  seen  white  traders, 
had  never  beheld  a  white  woman,  and  they 
were  perfectly  enchanted  with  my  sister  and 
her  little  one.  Despite  all  our  hardships,  my 
sister’s  hair  fell  round  her  face  in  long  brown 
ringlets,  and  Birdie’s  little  head  was 
covered  with  waves  of  gold.  These  adorn¬ 
ments  were  the  especial  admiration  of  all  the 
Kafir  women,  and  before  evening  every  one 
in  the  kraal  was  busily  engaged  in  pulling 
and  tugging  at  her  own  hirsute  wool,  and 
bedaubing  it  with  sheep-tail  oil,  in  the  hope 
of  soon  becoming  the  happy  possessor  of 
glossy  ringlets.  Their  efforts  certainly  ef¬ 
fected  a  considerable  change  in  their  appear¬ 
ance,  for  their  congregated  heads  resembled 
a  flock  of  fantail  pigeons  in  mourning  more 
than  any  other  objects  in  creation. 

The  Kafirs — between  whom  and  us  Hans 
stood  interpreter — received  us  kindly,  ex¬ 
pressing  much  noisy  sympathy  with  our 
misfortunes,  interspersed  with  witty  obser¬ 
vations  which  sent  the  whole  community 
into  roars  of  laughter.  They  made  us 
presents  of  maize  and  thick  milk,  for  which 
they  begged  my  waistcoat  buttons,  and  they 
offered  us  a  hut  to  sleep  in  ;  but  we  had  rea¬ 
sons  for  declining  this  civility,  and  content¬ 
ing  ourselves  with  our  usual  bush  shelter. 

My  greatest  anxiety  was  to  obtain  horses 
to  lighten  the  remainder  of  our  journey,  but 
the  Kafirs  either  could  not,  or  would  not, 
spare  us  any.  However,  after  a  long  and 
pompous  speech  from  the  chief,  in  which  he 
expressed  his  sorrow  for  our  many  disasters, 
his  joy  that  we  were  again  following  the 
right  path,  and  his  wish  to  aid  us  on  our 
journey,  this  man  of  vast  herds  concluded  by 
bestowing  on  us,  expressly  as  gifts,  two  in¬ 
different  pack-oxen.  And  never  did  crafty 
trader  exact  a  larger  recompense  for  his  goods 
than  this  mighty  chief  did  ;  for,  uuder  wily 
excuses  and  pretences,  he  stripped  us  of  every 
available  article  he  discovered  us  to  possess  : 
from  my  chain  and  seals,  with  which  I  had 
hoped  to  purchase  horses  (Hans  had  hidden 
my  watch,  or  it  would  have  shared  the  same 
fate),  down  to  the  glittering  steel  pins  which 
fastened  my  sister’s  shawl. 

We  had  still  some  few  articles  of  jewellery 
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which  had  escaped  the  keen  eye  of  the  chief, 
and  as  milk  and  maize  could  be  obtained 

1  in  exchange  for  them,  we  resolved  to  remain 
a  few  days  to  recruit.  The  day  after  our 
arrival,  a  Kafir  was  struck  down  insensible 
by  a  kick  from  an  ox.  Like  most  men  who 
go  wandering  about  the  world,  I  had  some 
little  knowledge  of  surgery,  and  taking  a 
lancet  from  my  pocket  I  bled  him,  and 
restored  him  to  consciousness. 

Never  was  fame  equal  to  that  which  I 
acquired  by  this  achievement ;  Jack’s  bean¬ 
stalk  was  a  slow  grower  compared  to  it, 

|  and  a  luxuriant  bay-tree  would  scarce  have 
|  yielded  sufficient  wreaths  for  my  head. 
Within  an  hour  I  was  beset  by  a  swarm  of 
miserable  objects — the  halt,  maimed, and  blind 
of  a  horde  of  savages— all  vociferously  de- 
j  manding  to  be  cured.  Most  of  these  appli¬ 
cants  were  beyond  my  aid,  and  only  to  very 
few  of  them  was  I  able  to  afford  any  relief ; 
yet  not  one  of  my  patients  went  away 
dissatisfied,  for  the  worst  among  them  fancied 
my  expression  of  powerlessness  to  be  a  spell 
of  sovereign  efficacy. 

Then  followed  a  bevy  of  invalid  quadru¬ 
peds,  respecting  whose  ills  I  was  too  igno¬ 
rant  to  offer  any  opinion ;  but  that  did  not 
dishearten  my  Kafir  public,  who  presently 
raised  me  to  the  honours  of  necromancy. 
During  the  week  of  our  stay,  I  was  constantly 
importuned  to  avert  the  evil  eye,  make  rain, 
restore  blighted  maize,  and  perform  a  hundred 
other  magnificent  impossibilities. 

Many  also  came  to  entreat  my  evil 
offices  in  casting  malignant  spells  upon  their 
enemies,  and  (strong  proof  of  the  revengefiil- 
ness  of  the  Kafir  character),  these  last  were 
the  only  class  who  offered  remuneration ; 
when  their  suit  was  denied  they  left  me  in 
such  fierce  indignation  that,  had  an  evil  eye 
been  really  capable  of  inflicting  suffering,  I 
should  have  been  the  most  wretched  creature 
about  the  kraal. 

When  we  again  resumed  our  journey  it  was 
in  improved  health  and  spirits,  as  well  as  in 
much  better  style,  for  my  sister  and  her  little 
girl  rode  together  on  the  sheepskin  saddle  of 
one  of  our  pack-oxen ;  wfiile  the  other  carried, 
by  turns,  the  remainder  of  the  party.  But, 
however  these  new  acquaintances  might 
lighten  our  journey,  they  were  certainly  far 
from  smoothing  it,  for  never  in  my  life  did  I 
get  such  a  shaking  as  our  horned  steeds 
administered  to  us  as  they  stumped  leisurely 
along  at  their  usual  jolting  walk,  breaking 
occasionally  into  a  playful,  grotesque  trot,  that 
taught  us  practically  what  rough-riding  was. 
A  day  or  two’s  travel  subdued  these  exu¬ 
berances,  and  we  became  used  to  the  pace, 
and  matters  progressed  more  satisfactorily. 

After  leaving  the  kraal  we  followed  the 
route  pointed  out  by  the  Kafirs,  as  leading 
towards  Natal,  and  we  soon  found  that  it 
brought  us  into  a  wilder  and  more  sandy 
region  than  any  we  had  hitherto  traversed. 
As  we  proceeded,  it  became  almost  bare  of! 

trees,  the  few  it  possessed  being  too  sparsely 
leaved  for  shelter  ;  the  game  also  became 
scarcer,  and  its  place  had  to  be  supplied  by 
ostriches’  eggs,  for  which  we  groped  in  the 
sand. 

Another  great  trouble  now  befell  us  in  the 
loss  of  our  cow.  She  had  gone  out  to  graze 
with  the  other  cattle,  and  when  Hans  went  to 
drive  them  in,  she  was  not  to  be  found. 
Search  was  made  for  her  in  every  direction,,  , 
but  no  traces  of  her  were  to  be  seen.  Hans 
maintained  that  the  Kafirs  had  followed  us 
and  stolen  her,  because  she  was  of  a  valuable 
fatherland  breed,  and  that  they  had  cunningly 
effaced  both  their  own  spoor  and  hers.  How¬ 
ever  that  might  be,  we  never  saw  her  again, 
and  her  loss  was  greatly  felt,  especially  on 
account  of  the  poor  little  child,  already 
condemned  to  such  hardships  and  priva¬ 
tions. 

It  seemed  as  if  rain  had  not  gladdened  this  ' 
land  for  months ;  every  day  it  grew  more 
barren  and  arid,  and  the  ponds  along  our  way  i 
fewer  and  smaller,  until,  on  the  fourth  day,  ! 
they  disappeared  altogether,  and  ostrich 
eggs  were  no  longer  to  be  found.  All  the 
sufferings  of  our  past  journey  dwindled  to 
shadows,  compared  with  those  we  endured 
that  day,  as  we  toiled  over  an  immense 
plain,  whose  pale  glittering  sand  was  scarce 
tinted  by  the  spare  wiry  grass  that  grew 
among  it,  and  exposed  to  the  full  glare  of 
an  African  sun,  without  a  breath  of  air  to 
cool  our  burning  temples,  or  a  drop  of  water 
to  moisten  our  parched  lips  —  utterly  worn 
out  and  exhausted,  yet  compelled  to  drag  our 
weary  limbs  along,  by  the  knowledge  that  to 
pause  where  we  were,  was  certain  death.  The 
land  before  us  was  so  arid  that  we  knew 
that  the  ponds,  which  might  be  on  our 
way,  were  hourly  evaporating  in  the  burning 
atmosphere.  It  seemed  as  if  Death,  in  one  of 
its  most  fearful  forms,  were  pressing  close 
upon  us.  The  poor  oxen  bowed  mourn¬ 
fully,  as  if  they  could  hear  his  coming  foot¬ 
steps. 

Night  fell  sultry  and  unrefreshing,  and  still 
we  crept  on,  though  our  exhaustion  was  now 
so  great  that  we  would,  I  believe,  have  wil¬ 
lingly  sunk  down  and  died.  Throughout  the 
miserable  day  no  murmur  of  complaint  was 
heard.  Even  little  Birdie  laid  her  weary 
golden  head  on  her  mother’s  breast,  and  pre¬ 
pared,  unmurmuringly,  to  yield  up  her  dawn¬ 
ing  life. 

The  moon  rose  over  the  dreary  landscape, 
changing  it  as  if  by  enchantment  into  a  fairy 
scene,  as  the  glittering  sand  reflected  the 
moon-rays,  and  filled  the  air  with  a  silvery  j 
haze  that  shed  softness  and  beauty  around. 

But  it  brought  no  breath  of  cooler  air,  nor 
flashed  out  any  gleam  of  water  to  gladden  our 
fading  eyes.  More  slowly  —  more  despair¬ 
ingly  than  ever — we  crept  on.  Silence  had 
fallen  upon  us  ;  even  the  oxen  had  ceased  to 
do  more  than  pant,  when  one  suddenly  lifting 
up  his  head,  uttered  a  long  wistful  low. 
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“  He  smells  water  !  ”  cried  Hans,  clasping 
his  hands,  with  a  weak  tremulous  jo}r.  “  O, 
let  him  lead  us  to  it  !” 

With  renewed  energy  the  animals  sped  on 
for  a  time,  followed  by  the  now  hopeful 
travellers,  until  they  paused  at  the  brow  of 
a  deep  ravine.  But,  no  water  was  to  be  seen  ; 
we  only  looked  down  on  a  carpet  of  the 
richest  verdure.  The  animals  at  once  stooped 
their  heads  to  meet  it,  and  with  a  tempered 
expression  of  joy,  the  Hottentots  threw  them¬ 
selves  upon  it,  and  began  to  pluck  and  eat 
the  juicy  though  flavourless  fruit  of  the  Hot- 
tentot-fig.  The  next  moment  we  were  eating 
them  too,  and  poor  and  despised  though  they 
are,  they  were  the  means  of  saving  our  lives. 

An  unlimited  supply  was  spread  out  before 
us,  and  most  heartily  both  we  and  the 
oxen  ate  of  them — we  even  plucked  and 
chewed,  without  injury,  the  cool  succulent 
leaves,  which,  growing  among  sand,  are  yet 
filled  with  such  abundant  moisture  as  to 
render  then  a  true  traveller’s  joy  in  the 
desert.  With  the  necessity  for  exertion  the 
last  remnant  of  our  strength  deserted  us,  and, 
seeking  no  shelter,  we  sank  down  on  the 
ground  and  slept  soundly  until  morning. 

Hottentot-figs  continued  to  grow  in  patches 
along  our  path  ;  then,  ground  cherries,  with 
their  tart  amber  fruit,  were  added  to  our  j 
fare ;  lastly  we  came  to  water.  Though  the  first 
draughts  we  obtained  were  green  and  stag¬ 
nant,  we  drank  eagerly. 

After  this,  our  journey  lay  through  a  more 
fertile  country,  and  we  recurred  to  the  old  i 
order  of  march.  But,  it  was  strange  to  observe  | 
how  the  sufferings  of  those  fewterrible  days  had 
altered  us,  and,  though  we  no  longer  wanted 
food  or  water,  we  did  not  improve  in  appear¬ 
ance.  Above  all,  it  was  fearful  to  look  on 
little  Birdie,  with  her  small  face  withered 
and  wrinkled  like  that  of  old  age.  Many 
times  as  I  looked  at  her  I  thought  that, 
after  all  her  hardships,  our  Birdie’s  hours 
were  numbered,  and  the  tears  that  stole  down 
her  mother’s  sunburnt  cheeks  told  that  these 
were  her  thoughts  also. 

At  length,  Birdie’s  weakness  could  no 
longer  bear  the  motion  of  the  oxen,  or  even  ; 
to  be  carried  in  our  arms,  and  sorrowfully  1 
we  laid  her  down  to  die,  without  one  comfort 
to  assuage  the  sufferings,  or  smooth  the 
graveward  passage  of  the  beloved  child. 
That  very  day  as  we  watched  by  her,  an  ! 
unusual  sound  broke  through  the  stillness 
which  had  now  become  habitual  to  us — it, 
was  the  report  of  a  gun,  and  we  sent  out  our 
Hottentots  to  discover  who  had  fired. 

Then  came  aid,  and  hope,  and  joy.  We 
were  nearer  Natal  than  we  had  believed,  and 
that  shot  was  fired  by  the  husband  and 
father,  whose  wife  and  child  were  at  so  disas¬ 
trous  a  pass.  He  was  out  on  a  shoot¬ 
ing  excursion  with  friends,  little  guessing  I 
the  straits  to  which  those  dearest  to  his; 
heart  were  reduced  ;  and  thus  his  wagon 
was  at  hand  to  receive  them,  and  its  many  1 


comforts  aided  in  staying  the  flight  of  Birdie’s 
gentle  spirit. 

I  remained  at  Natal  only  long  enough  to 
see  Birdie  restored  to  health  and  to  her 
former  childish  beauty  ;  then,  availing  myself 
of  a  cutter  returning  to  the  colony,  I  took  a 
passage  in  her.  And  though  all  the  pro¬ 
phecies  respecting  heavy  winds,  and  heavier 
seas,  among  which  she  would  toss  like  a  cork, 
came  true,  I  infinitely  preferred  encounter¬ 
ing  them,  to  again  risking  the  chances  of  a 
journey  overland. 


THE  CLERGYMAN’S  WIFE. 

LIFE  IN  LIGHTLANDS. 

Life  in  Lightlands  !  Life  in  a  stupid  coun¬ 
try  parish,  with  probably  not  more  than  a  ; 
dozen  well  educated  people  in  it,  why  there 
can’t  be  any  life  there  at  all, — worth  mention¬ 
ing.  The  notion  of  life  in  Russia  may  be  crush¬ 
ing  ;  of  life  in  India,  just  now,  exciting ;  of  life 
at  the  North  Pole  full  of  freezing  interest ; 
but  life  in  Lightlands  must  be  simply  a  bore. 

Really  and  truly,  however,  it  is  no  such 
thing  to  earnest-hearted  Englishmen  and 
Englishwomen.  Will  any  one  tell  me  that 
there  is  no  life  in  Lightlands,  when  morning 
after  morning  scores  and  scores  of  labouring 
people  are  abroad  there,  in  all  seasons,  and 
in  all  weathers,  harnessing  horses  to  the  team, 
speeding  the  plough  across  the  upland,  driving 
the  harrow  in  the  valley,  cutting  the  corn 
in  harvest  fields,  labouring  with  the  scythe 
among  the  hay,  sowing  the  seed  of  our  daily 
bread,  before  one  of  the  lazy  dwellers  in 
towns  has  opened  a  shutter  ? 

And  is  there  nothing  interesting  about 
these  our  toiling  home-born  brothers,  beyond 
the  mere  general  knowledge  that  they  are 
labouring-people  doing  what  they  are  set  to 
do,  living  and  dying  at  their  posts,  and 
being  succeeded  by  others  who  pass  away,  as 
they  do,  almost  imperceptibly,  leaving  behind 
them  only  a  dim  unread  record  of  a  name 
and  a  date  in  a  rusty  parish  register  %  Does 
no  one  care  to  know  how  they  lived  and  how 
they  died  ?  Is  the  manner  of  eating  rice  in 
China,  or  beefsteaks  among  the  Galla  tribe, 
of  greater  importance  ? 

The  mention  of  beefsteaks  suggests  to  my 
mind  that  it  might  be  curious  to  consider 
how  it  comes  about  that  beef,  in  any  shape, 
or  animal  food  generally,  is  not  eaten  among 
English  labourers  except  on  rare  occasions, 
such  as  Christmas -time,  or  harvest- time. 
Only  I  am  afraid  the  speculation,  however 
curious,  might  turn  out  a  troublesome  one, 
too  long  and  too  deep  for  the  purpose  of  a 
short  paper  like  this ;  so  I  will  leave  it  alone. 

But  I  have  not  done  with  my  questions 
yet,  .and  I  want  to  know  whether  it  may  not 
be  considered  that  there  is  a  little  life  in 
Lightlands  on  a  Saturday  afternoon,  when 
dozens  and  dozens  of  women  and  children  may 
be  seen  making  their  way  up  and  down  the 
village  street  with  baskets  empty  and  baskets 
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laden,  and  with  babies  and  umbrellas,  in  wet 
weather  and  dry  weather  alike,  as  they  pour 
in  and  out  of  the  general  shop,  where  old  Mr. 
Snuffles  stands  behind  the  counter  waiting 
upon  them,  and  calling  them  all  Ma’am,  as 
he  would  his  best  customers,  regardless  of  old 
scores  yet  unpaid,  and  of  new  scores  always 
running  up  1  And  is  there  nothing  interest¬ 
ing  in  watching  their  various  .faces,  variously 
expressive  of  eagerness,  patience,  sorrow, 
happiness,  carelessness,  thrift,  some  fresh  but 
more  toil-worn,  as  they  execute  their  several 
little  matters  of  business,  and  lay  in  their 
scanty  stores  for  weekly  consumption  ? 

Unskilled  in  the  art  of  what  is  termed  com¬ 
manding  the  countenance,  the  outlines  of  their 
little  stories  are  mostly  written  in  their 
faces,  and  he  who  knows  anything  of  their 
lives  may  easily  fill  them  up  and  read 
them. 

That  tall,  thin  woman,  with  the  blank  face 
and  full  basket,  has  a  very  long  bill  with 
Snuffles,  and  a  sick 'child  at  home  ;  and  the 
basket-lid  won’t  shut  down  over  the  oranges, 
groats,  tea,  sugar,  candles,  black-lead,  matches, 
scrub-brush  and  soap,  that  will  “all  perish 
with  the  using,”  and  can’t  be  made  to  accom¬ 
modate  themselves  to  circumstances. 

That  flaunting,  tawdry,  gay-ribboned  young 
woman,  who  looks  as  if  she  hadn’t  a  care, 
has  quite  as  heavy  a  bill  with  Snuffles  as  her 
tall  thin  neighbour ;  but  she  makes  light  of 
it,  as  she  does  of  every  trouble  in  life,  and 
as,  it  is  to  be  feared,  she  does  of  her  toiling 
husband,  her  young  baby,  and  herself. 

That  trim  tidy  little  body,  in  high  pattens — 
for  pattens  linger  still  in  nooks  and  corners 
of  Lightlands — pays  up  regularly,  being  a 
shepherd’s  and  not  a  labourer’s  wife,  and  is 
naturally  Mr.  Snuffles’s  favourite  customer, 
as  she  was  my  favourite  neighbour  among  the 
poor  around  me — she  is  Mrs.  Appleby — and 
she  may  be  seen  any  Saturday  afternoon, 
at  four  o’clock  precisely,  trotting  down 
to  shop,  either  in  those  highest  of  pattens, 
or  the  neatest  of  shoes,  according  to  the 
weather. 

That  bent  worn  old  woman,  in  the  stiff 
cardboard  covered  bonnet,  of  shape  uncon- 
formable  to  existing  or  pre-existing  fashion 
of  whatsoever  date,  is  on  parish  allowance,  and 
finds  it  hard  work  to  screw'  out  of  it  enough 
to  defray  the  cost  of  her  weekly  half  ounce  of 
snuff :  which  she  takes  secretly,  as  fearful  that 
the  “  House,”  through  the  relieving-officer, 
may  take  cognisance  thereof,  and,  not  under¬ 
taking  to  furnish  luxuries,  may  stop  her 

pay-  .  , 

That  slight  pale  middle-aged  woman,  with 
a  heavy  basket  on  one  arm  and  a  heavier 
baby  on  the  other,  and  the  next  baby  to  that, 
toiling  after  her  under  a  great  green  um¬ 
brella,  is  the  careful  care-worn  mother  of 
four  more  children,  and  the  wife  of  a  soured, 
sullen,  discontented  labourer,  made  so  by  con¬ 
stantly  adding  to  his  family,  and  never  adding 
to  his  income  :  which  will  not  stretch  to  that 


desirable  point  at  which  the  two  ends  can  be 
made  to  meet;  consequently, he  and  his  land¬ 
lord,  or  he  and  the  miller,  or  he  and  the 
shoemaker,  are  always  getting  on  the  reverse 
of  good  terms. 

Snuffles  alone  stands  his  friend ;  but  Snuffles 
is  everybody’s  friend  in  the  parish,  and  mine 
among  the  number.  Quaint,  shrewd,  but 
thoroughly  good-natured,  I  have  often  won¬ 
dered  what  the  poor  of  Lightlands  would  do 
without  him,  or  without  some  such  another 
general  shop-keeper  in  his  stead  ;  for  the 
truth  is,  that  Mr.  Snuffles,  although  scrupu¬ 
lous  to  a  halfpennyworth  of  tobacco  in  making 
out  the  weekly  bills  of  his  customers,  will 
always  give  trust.  Of  course  he  frequently 
makes  bad  debts  by  so  constantly  listening  to 
the  necessitous  cry  of,  “  Have  patience  with 
me,  and  I  will  pay  thee  all ;  ”  but,  somehow, 
he  has  always  contrived  to  live  at  the  old 
village-shop,  and  his  compassion  may  one 
day  help  him  to  live  elsewhere. 

I  have  frequently  dived  into  that  little  old 
shop  of  his,  and — sitting  in  the  midst  of 
a  bower  of  brushes,  short  and  long  and 
Turks’-heads,  diversified  with  clogs,  pat¬ 
tens,  candles,  dust-pans,  waistcoat-pieces, 
kettles,  comforters,  apron-pieces,  children’s 
shoes,  men’s  hats,  and  iron  spoons,  with 
other  matters  too  numerous  to  mention — * 
have  held  long  and  interesting  conversations 
with  Mr.  Snuffles. 

In  reference  to  Mrs.  Hodge,  the  discon¬ 
tented  labourer’s  wife,  I  once  said  : 

“  Mr.  Snuffles,  I  am  sure  Hodge  is  in  debt, 
and  I  am  afraid  your  bill  will  never  get 
paid.” 

“I  keep  a  careful  account,  ma’am,”  an¬ 
swered  Snuffles,  “and  if  ever  Hodge  can,  I 
know  he  will,  pay  me.” 

“Hodge’s  employers — for  he  has  had  several 
— don’t  speak  well  of  him,  Mr.  Snuffles  ;  they 
say  he  is  a  troublesome,  surly  fellow,  never 
content  with  his  wages.” 

“  Mrs.  Turnover,  ma’am,”  said  Snuffles ; 
“no  labourer  with  a  wife  and  six  children 
ever  was  contented,  that  I  have  had  any 
conversation  with  ;  unless  he  has  become  so 
stupified  with  trying  to  do  what  can’t  be  done, 
that  he  gets  past  discontent,  and  gives  it  up  ; 
or  unless  he  was  a  man,  muddle-headed 
from  the  beginning,  with  not  sufficient  ideas 
to  feel  contented  or  discontented.” 

“  Goodness,  Mr.  Snuffles  !  ”  I  exclaimed, 
with  a  smile,  “  I  didn’t  know  you  were  a 
Radical !  ” 

“No  more  I  am,  ma’am,”  replied  the  old 
man,  drawing  himself  up.  “  ‘  For  Queen  and 
Country,’  is  all  I  know  about  politics,  and  all 
I  care.  But  that  don’t  prevent  me  from 
seeing  and  knowing  that  the  labourers  work 
very  hard,  and  don’t  get  paid  in  proportion.” 

“  They  certainly  do  work  hard,”  I  as¬ 
sented,  “  nobody  will,  or  can,  deny  that ; 
but  people  say,  if  they  managed  better,  they 
might  do  very  well  indeed — might  net  only 
live,  but  save.” 
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“  If  I  thought  so,  ma’am,”  said  Snuffles, 
u  I  wouldn’t  give  trust  as  I  do.  But  I 
know  better.  I  wish  I  didn’t.  I  don’t  say 
but  what  they  might  manage  better  than 
they  do ;  but  how  is  anybody  to  expect  them 
to  try,  try,  try,  when,  after  all  their  trying, 
they  will  only  come  a  step  or  two  further  on 
the  right  road,  without  being  able  anyhow  to 
reach  the  end  of  it  ?  A  man  must  have  a 
good  hope,  ma’am,  or  he  can’t  do  any¬ 
thing  ;  and,  as  things  are,  he  can’t  never 
hardly  look  forward  to  anything  better,  after 
all  his  life  and  all  his  labour,  than  to  die 
at  last  and  be  buried  under  the  name  of  a 
pauper  !  ” 

At  this  point  of  the  conversation,  sensible 
that  it  would  have  shocked  and  outraged  all 
the  magnates  in  Lightlands,  especially  the 
churchwardens,  and  feeling  besides  that  it 
was  getting  dangerously  political  in  spite  of 
the  old  man’s  loyal  and  sound  professions  of 
opinion,  I  made  an  opportunity  of  bidding 
him  good  morning.  Yet,  after  living  some 
years  at  Lightlands,  I  am  afraid  I  became 
almost  as  heretical  as  Snuffles  himself. 

Late  one  November  afternoon,  as  I  was 
coming  out  of  Mrs.  Appleby’s  cottage,  I 
was  astonished  by  the  appearance  of  a  long 
ragged  string  of  strange  semi-civilised  looking 
beings,  anomalously  clad  in  sun-bonnets, 
fustian  coats,  draggled  petticoats,  and  buskins, 
advancing  in  irregular  file  up  the  muddy 
village  street.  Being  new  to  Lightlands 
then,  I  was  puzzled  to  make  out  whether 
they  were  men,  women,  or  gipsies.  Tidy 
little  Mrs.  Appleby  did  not  enlighten  my 
mind  much,  when  I  asked  what  or  which 
they  were,  by  replying, 

“  O,  no  !  That’s  the  gang,  ma’am.” 
u  The  gang  !  ”  I  repeated  ;  “  then  they  are 
gipsies,  only  they  don’t  look  nearly  as 
picturesque  or  as  pretty.” 

Mrs.  Appleby  smiled  at  my  ignorance,  and 
said  again  : 

“  O,  no,  ma’am  !  that’s  the  gang  come 
home  from  work.  They  ha’  been  toppin’  and 
tailin’  all  day,  and  nice,  clean,  tidy  work  that 
is  for  labourin’  people’s  wives  and  daughters, 
all  in  the  drizzlin’  rain,  too  !  ” 

Mrs.  Appleby  spoke  indignantly,  and  I 
began  to  have  a  dawning  perception  what 
she  meant  by  a  gang — it  is  a  term  used  in 
the  Lightlands  district  (and  elsewhere,  I  am 
told),  to  denominate  the  rough,  coarse,  un- 
housewifely  looking  band  of  women  employed 
in  field  labour. 

Mrs.  Appleby,  who  was  invariably  called 
Mrs.  Applepie  bv  her  neighbours,  and  who, 
when  I  asked  her  whether  that  was  her  real 
name,  smiled,  and  said  : 

“  O,  dear  no,  ma’am  !  only  t’sound  suffiu’ 
like  it,  and  t’dont  singerfy 

Mrs.  Appleby  looked  so  utterly  unlike  the 
rough  women  then  passing  by  her  door — she 
in  her  cleanly  print  gown  and  neat  cap, 
her  smooth  pretty  hair,  and  bright  whole¬ 
some  face,  which  always  gave  one  the 


notion  that  it  had  been  scoured  every  day, 
like  her  floors,  kettles,  and  saucepans — they, 
in  their  slovenly,  slouched  huddle  of  motley 
garments,  bespattered  with  mire  and  dirt, 
which,  in  half  unsexing,  wholly  disguised, 
them — that  I  could  not  reconcile  to  myself 
the  idea  of  her  ever  making  one  among  the  ! 
wretched  looking  gang.  Something  proudly 
she  answered  my  hesitating  question  as  to 
whether  she  ever  went  out  to  field  work  1 

“  Never,  ma’am  !  My  John  wouldn’t  like 
to  see  his  wife  at  such  work,  let  alone  all 
that  belong  to  it.  And,  to  tell  you  the  truth, 

I  shouldn’t  hardly  know  how  to  feel  if  he 
did,  for  I  wasn’t  brought  up  to  it.  One  good 
thing,  he  ain’t  azactly  a  labourer— a  shep¬ 
herd  ’s  a  little  better,  you  know,  ma’am — so, 
please  God,  as  long  as  he  keep  his  place, 
which  I  ain’t  no  fear  on  at  the  present,  I 
shan’t  be  obliged  to  go  out  to  work.” 

“  I  hope  you  never  will,”  I  answered.  “  I 
never  saw  a  gang  before,  but  I  don’t  like  the 
look  of  one.” 

Here  our  little  conversation  ended  ;  but 
the  matter  remained  long  in  my  thoughts, 
and  my  subsequent  experiences  respecting  it, 
and  the  conclusions  that  resulted  from  them, 
never  induced  me  to  like  the  look  of  a  gang 
any  better  than  at  first. 

I  once  remarked  upon  the  subject  to  old 
Mr.  Oxley,  one  of  the  largest  occupiers  of  land 
in  the  parish  ;  but  he  only  laughed  at  my 
notions,  and  said,  “  If  I  went  among  the  poor 
people,  I  mustn’t  mind  a  little  dirt.  They 
live  by  the  land,  you  see,  Mrs.  Turnover,” 
added  the  old  gentleman,  “and  a  little  of 
the  mud  of  it  won’t  hurt  ’em.” 

Old  Mr.  Oxley  lives  by  the  land  too,  I 
thought,  and  lives  a  great  deal  better  by  it 
than  ever  these  poor  creatures  are  likely  to 
do,  let  them  get  as  muddy  as  they  may. 
But  I  did  not  utter  this  sentiment,  though 
I  could  not  help  answering ;  so  I  began : 

“  O  !  if  it  were  only  the  mud,  Mr.  Oxley,” — 
when  by  a  look  from  my  husband,  who  was 
with  me,  I  perceived  that  I  was  but  losing 
my  breath,  while  at  the  same  time  Mr.  Oxley 
had  begun  to  show  signs  of  losing  his  tem¬ 
per ;  so,  feigning  not  to  have  noticed  either 
of  these  circumstances,  my  husband  abruptly 
changed  the  conversation.  Afterwards,  I 
learnt  that  Mr.  Oxley  was  the  largest  em¬ 
ployer  of  women  in  all  Lightlands,  for  the 
reason,  that  they  were  cheaper  than  men, 
and  lie  did  not  like  parting  with  his  money : 
so  it  was  not  likely  that  my  horror  of 
gangs  would  meet  with  much  sympathy  from 
him. 

As  I  am  not  at  present  addressing  that  old 
gentleman,  perhaps  I  may  finish  what  I 
began  to  say  to  him. 

if  it  were  only  the  mud,  which  these 
women  contract  who  go  out  to  field-work,  at 
Lightlands,  and  other  such  places,  it  would, 
indeed,  as  Mr.  Oxley  said,  matter  but  little 
— the  picture  they  present  might  be,  simply, 
too  dirty  and  dreary  to  be  agreeable — if  it 
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were  only  the  mere  matter-of-fact,  unfigura- 
tive  mud  !  Mud,  however,  is  of  divers  kinds, 
and  is  not  always  equally  easy  to  wash  off. 
Let  any  one  chance  to  take  shelter  under 
the  hedge  of  a  field  where  the  gang  are  at 
work,  and  so  be  an  unwilling  listener  to  the 
conversation  that  goes  on,  either  among 
themselves — roughened,  vulgarised,  almost 
brutalised,  by  the  very  nature  of  their  em¬ 
ployment,  so  ill-suited  for  civilised,  not  to  say 
Christian,  women,  who  should  be  cleanly, 
quiet,  “  keepers  at  home  ” — or,  with  coarse 
men  and  lads,  associated  with  them  in  their 
toil,  in  whom  the  proper  Home  Influence 
of  women  has  long  been  unfelt  and  unexer¬ 
cised  ;  and  let  him  say  whether  the  gang 
have  not  contracted  far  more  of  defilement 
than  can  be  washed  away  in  a  whole  life¬ 
time. 

To  the  little  children,  too — the  little,  soft, 
tender  creatures,  given  us  to  bring  up  in  trust 
for  their  Heavenly  Father — what  harm  is 
done  by  this  same  employment  of  their 
mothers  in  the  field  !  I  have  walked  through 
Lightlands  late  and  early,  and  these  are 
some  of  the  pictures  I  have  seen  presented 
by  them  day  after  day,  and  year  after  year. 

The  day  is  cold  and  bleak — Lightlands  i3  a 
bleak  easterly-windy  place — the  cottage  door 
is  locked,  but  by  it,  crying  bitterly,  and  blu: 


with  cold,  tired  with  trying  to  play  in  the 
ungenial  weather,  stands  a  child  ;  a  little 
tender  thing  of  five  years  old  ;  and  when  I 
ask  her,  “  What  the  matter  is  !”  she,  sobbing, 
says,  “  Mother  ain’t  home,  and  I’m  so  cold, 
and  I  want  something  to  eat,” — and  she  sobs, 
sticking  her  cold  little  fingers  into  her  heavy 
little  eyes,  more  drearily  than  ever.  Besides 
the  cold,  and  her  hunger,  and  her  tears,  the 
child  is  dirty,  ragged,  and  wet,  and  in  every¬ 
thing  neglected. 

This  is  one  true  picture  ;  here  is  another. 

The  cottage  door  is  not  locked ;  so  I  knock, 
and,  getting  no  answer,  lift  the  latch  and 
enter.  There,  huddled  over  the  fire,  I  find, 
may  be,  six  or  seven  babies  of  different 
families,  ranging  from  four  to  eight  years  old, 
in  dangerous  companionship,  with  no  grown 
person  to  help  them  or  care  for  them.  Play¬ 
ing,  as  children  will  play,  one  has  a  lighted 
stick,  which  it  twirls,  to  make  fiery  rings  and 
ribbons,  regardless  of  the  sparks  that  fall 
on  the  tinder  of  their  shabby,  unmended,  un¬ 
washed,  untidy  little  frocks  :  regardless,  also, 
of  the  eyes  of  one  or  two  younger  babies, 
mere  infants,  left  to  these  elder  babies  to 
“  take  care  of.” 

One  feature  is  prominent  in  all  these 
scenes;  the  feature  of  neglect.  For  suppose  a 
case,  even  in  which  a  mother  puts  her  babies 
to  school,  as  it  is  called — which  with  very 
young  children,  in  most  country  parishes, 
means  giving  them  into  the  care  of  some  old 
woman,  past  work  herself,  who  is  to  look 
after  them,  and  keep  them  out  of  mischief. 
The  old  woman,  selected  mostly  because  she 
undertakes  to  “  keep  children,”  and  not  on 


account  of  any  fitness  she  may  possess  for 
the  office,  is  scarcely  able  to  take  care  of  her¬ 
self,  much  less  the  children.  She  sits  in  her 
chair  beside  the  fire,  little  heeding  what  they 
are  about  ;  but  now  and  then,  in  self-defence, 
as  they  break  out  into  quarrelling,  screaming, 
and  disorder,  she  rises  tottering  from  her 
seat,  and,  bent  on  quelling  the  disturbance, 
without  inquiring  into  the  cause  of  it,  ad¬ 
ministers  spiteful,  hasty  slaps  to  all  alike,  or 
to  as  many  as  she  can  catch. 

V 

O,  sad  to  think  that  the  great  enduring 
lessons  taught  by  ever-watchful  motherly 
j  love  and  tenderness,  never  can  be  learnt  by 
I  children  thus  neglected  !  Sadder  yet  to 
i  think  that  their  mothers’  care  not  to  teach 
them  ;  but,  for  a  few  more  shillings  at  the 
end  of  the  week,  leave  their  unspeakably 
more  precious  possessions  unimproved  and 
uncultivated. 

Often  little  Mrs.  Appleby  has  said  to  me, 
in  speaking  of  these  neglectful  mothers  : 

“  I  don’t  think  they’d  do  it,  ma’am,  if  only 
their  husbands  got  enough.  Not  but  what 
I  do  believe,  if  they  "was  to  look  into  it,  they’d 
find  that  they’d  save  more  by  stayin’  at  home, 
than  they  do  by  goin’  out  to  field  ;  for  look 
at  the  sight  o’clothes,  ma’am,  both  their 
own  and  their  children’s,  which  never  do  get 
half  mended  ;  and  look  at  the  evenin’s  which 
their  husbands  would  pass  at  home,  and 
spend  nothin’,  which  on  the  accounts  of 
findin’  the  house  uncomfortable  when  they 
come  home  from  work,  they  now  often  pass 
at  the  White  Horse,  and  spend  a  deal — a 
deal,  leastways  for  them.” 

“  True,  Mrs.  Appleby ;  I  only  wish  they 
could  see  the  matter  in  this  light.” 

a  Well,  you  see,  ma’am,”  Mrs.  Appleby 
would  apologise,  “  they  get  so  addled  and 
stupified  like,  with  always  pinchin’  and 
pinchin’,  that  they  seem  as  if  they  couldn’t 
see  straight  before  ’em  ;  and  so  when  Mr. 
Oxley  offers  ’em  work  at  eightpence  or  nine- 
pence  a  day,  they  say,  in  the  middle  of  their 
pinchin’  and  strivin’,  ‘  Well,  here’s  a  little 
more  we  might  earn — every  little  is  a  help.’ 
They  see  that,  but  they  cau’t  seem  to  see  no 
further.” 

With  respect  to  the  young  unmarried 
j  women  who  go  out  to  field  labour,  their 
S  fathers  and  mothers  will  tell  you,  that  if  they 
cannot  get  them  out  to  service,  there  is  no 
choice  left  for  them  but  to  go  “into  field 
and  of  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  situations 
for  the  daughters  of  labouring  people,  every 
j  clergyman’s  wife,  living  in  a  country  parish, 
must  have  had  some  experience.  For  myself, 
I  can  only  say,  that  incessant  requests  about 
getting  a  place  for  my  Betsy,  or  my  Sally,  or 
my  Ann,  have  formed  some  of  the  lesser 
troubles  of  my  life.  For,  how  can  one  recom¬ 
mend  to  one’s  friends,  housemaids  whose 
appreciation  of  a  broom,  or  whose  knowledge 
of  furniture,  is  of  the  most  doubtful  kind  1 
Or  cooks,  who,  without  question,  have  had  no 
experience  as  to  the  roasting  or  boiling  of 
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|  even  a  plain  joint '?  Yet  it  must  be  done, 
sometimes,  and  I  sometimes  do  it.  And  then 
I  know  that  numbers  of  Betsys,  Sallys,  and 
Anns,  are  either  breaking  china,  spoiling 
damask,  ministering  to  indigestion,  or  taking 
away  appetite  in  families  charitable  or 
hardy  enough  to  have  engaged  them  :  or  are 
deteriorating  in  character,  and  becoming 
utterly  unfit  for  service,  in  the  rough  work 
of  the  fields. 


MISS  CICELY’S  PORTRAIT. 

I  do  believe,  said  Mr.  Dipehurch,  the 
steward  of  the  Grange  while  doing  the 
honours  of  the  picture-gallery,  there  never 
came  down  upon  God’s  earth  a  sweeter 
angel  than  that  little  child  with  her  arms 
about  the  dog’s  neck.  She  was  the  joy  of 
the  house  ;  and  if  you  were  ever  so  low- 
hearted,  the  sight  of  her  bright  face,  as  she 
danced  round  the  lawn,  or  tripped  down  the 
passage,  was  as  good  a  cure  as  a  sorrowing- 
man  could  desire — better,  a  deal,  than  can  be 
found  at  the  bottom  of  a  tankard.  I  declare 
there  was  music  in  her  merry  laugh,  fine 
music  as  was  ever  played ;  and  a  little  speech 
of  her’s  made  heavy  work  come  very  light. 
Every  one  was  glad  to  have  her  at  his  knee, 
to  hear  her  pretty  talk  and  prattle  ;  and 
she  had  such  coaxing  ways,  there  was  no 
refusing  her  anything.  She  would  come  to 
me  with,  “  Dear,  good  Mr.  Dipehurch”  (I  was 
under-steward  then,  and  had  charge  of  the 
bread- room),  “  Dear,  good  Mr.  Dipehurch,  I 
want  a  very  very  big  loaf  for  the  poor  woman 
at  the  gate.”  And  though  squire  would  not 
have  been  overpleased,  as  he  said  it  encouraged 
rogues  and  trampers  (which  I  believe  it  did), 
yet  I  could  not  resist  her  little  ways  ;  and 
she  would  go  off  with  her  large  loaf  in  her 
arms  down  the  avenue.  She  had  such  delight 
in  doing  of  good  works,  that  she  might  have 
been  a  little  sister  of  charity  ;  and  I  believe 
most  of  the  pocket-money  the  squire  took 
delight  in  giving  her,  she  gave  away  to  the 
poor  people  about,  always  getting  some  one  to 
take  her  out.  It  was  a  pretty  sight  to  see  her 
going  on  these  walks,  in  her  straw-hat  and 
blue  cloak,  her  little  basket  on  her  arm,  and 
the  pet-dog  following  on  behind.  Pincher  was 
the  name  of  the  dog — a  sheep-faced,  blinking, 
yellow-haired,  long-backed  creature,  who  was 
good  for  nothing  but  lying  in  the  sun  all  day, 
and  eating  at  all  times.  No  one  cared  par¬ 
ticularly  for  him  ;  and  he  would  have  been 
sent  away  long  since  (shaming  the  house  as  he 
did),  but  that  he  was  Miss  Cicely’s  dog.  One 
day  he  came  panting  up  the  avenue  with  his 
tongue  hanging  out  and  his  fore-paw  broken 
by  a  stone,  flying  from  some  cruel  boys  of  the 
village  who  had  been  hunting  him.  At  the 
door  he  fell  over  on  his  side,  and  lay  there 
quite  spent  and  exhausted.  It  was  Miss  Cicely 
who,  chancing  to  come  out  upon  the  steps, 
took  him  up  in  her  arms,  cried  over  him,  and 
tied  up  the  broken  paw  with  her  own  little 


hands.  The  squire  was  for  having  him  shot 
at  once,  to  put  the  poor  brute  out  of  pain  ; 
but  Miss  Cicely  begged  so  hard  that  they 
would  only  try — -just  try  and  save  his  life, 
that  he  was  brought  in  and  taken  all  care  of, 
and  soon  after  was  going  about  quite  sleek 
and  fat.  From  that  time  out  he  was  Miss 
Cicely’s  own  dog,  going  with  her  everywhere  ; 
and  very  often  I  have  seen  her  as  you  see 
her  in  that  picture,  sitting  on  the  terrace,  ’ 
dressing  his  yellow  neck  with  flowers,  making 
frills  for  his  sheep’s  face  ;  he  blinking  his  j 
round  eyes  lazily,  and  letting  her  do  much  ! 
as  she  pleased  with  him.  For  she  was  a *  1 
pleasant  child. 

Some  way,  I  could  never  take  much  to 
her  cousin  Lady  Alice,  and  I  believe  nobody 
about  the  place  ever  did.  I  fancy  that  same 
ladyship  to  her  name  went  a  good  deal 
towards  turning  her  head  ;  for  she  was 
always  talking  of  her  family,  and  what  a 
great  lady  her  mother  had  been — one  Donna 
Maria,  as  she  told  us.  Which  was  like  to  be  | 
true  enough,  as  her  father  was  a  proud 
man,  and  was  said  to  have  married  a  prouder 
lady  over  in  Spain.  He  was  all  this  time 
away  at  the  wars,  fighting  the  French, 
and  for  four  or  five  years  his  daughter  was  j 
left  at  the  Grange,  and  brought  up  with 
Miss  Cicelv.  It  used  to  make  us  laugh  some- 
times  to  see  her  little  airs,  and  the  way  she  i 
would  walk  up  and  down  in  her  black  lace, 
a  red  rose  fixed  in  the  side  of  her  hair, 
with  a  fan,  in  the  broad  daylight,  as  she  told  i 
us  the  Spanish  dames  always  did.  This  was  j 
droll  enough  ;  but  there  were  other  points 
about  her  that  came,  no  doubt,  of  that  same  i 
Spanish  blood,  which  we  servants  were  not 
long  in  finding  out.  If  we  were  long  in 
attending  to  her  when  she  called,  or  if  she  | 
were  crossed  in  getting  what  she  wanted,  she 
would  toss  back  her  head,  and  beat  her  little 
hands  with  her  fan,  and  stamp  her  foot — 
looking  so  wicked  all  the  time.  The  squire 
used  to  laugh  at  these  fits,  and,  I  believe, 
encouraged  them  unknown  to  himself,  giving 
her  her  way  in  everything  ;  but  the  old 
people  would  shake  their  heads,  and  prophesy 
that  such  a  temper  would  never  bring  her 
to  good.  Miss  Cicely,  curious  enough,  loved 
her  very  much,  doing  anything  to  please  her, 
and  giving  in  to  all  her  perverse  ways,  which  , 
the  Lady  Alice  took  easily  enough,  as  if  she 
were  a  young  queen,  and  such  things  were 
only  her  right.  But  what  I  fancied  least  in  i : 
her  was  the  dislike  she  had  to  the  poor 
limping  dog — wondering  how  anyone  could  j 
take  up  with  such  a  low-born  cur.  Often,  very 
often,  I  have  seen  her  exactly  as  in  that  ] 
picture  before  you,  standing  behind  and  j 
looking  down  with  a  sort  of  contempt  on  j 
Miss  Cicely  and  her  dog  Pincher.  It  is  a 
mystery  to  me  up  to  this  day,  how  she  ever 
came  by  the  odd  notions  she  had.  I  suppose 
she  took  them  from  her  mother’s  country, 
where,  I’ve  heard,  that  they  are  women  full- 
grown  at  sixteen  years  old.  Once,  indeed, 
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when  Miss  Cicely  was  taken  very  bad  with 
some  sickness  (a  sickness  that  came  only  once 
more  in  her  little  life,  and  took  the  sweet 
child  away  along  with  it) ;  once,  I  say,  when 
she  was  lying  ill,  and  everybody  going  about 
with  blank  faces  and  a  dead-weight  on  their 
breasts,  I  think  Lady  Alice  took  it  to  heart. 
I  saw  her  at  the  end  of  the  long  gallery, 
when  she  thought  no  one  could  see  her,  cry¬ 
ing  bitterly. 

I  think  she  would  have  died  sooner  than 
let  anyone  see  her  cry,  and  I  recollect  she 
had  picked  up  some  story  out  of  the  old 
history  books  about  a  boy  who  had  a  stolen 
fox  under  his  cloak,  and  let  it  eat  into  his 
flesh  rather  than  cry  out — which  she  said 
was  a  fine  thing,  a  noble  thing,  of  the  boy. 
Heathenish,  I  thought  it,  and  what  you  might 
expect  from  unchristian  people.  But  the 
way  the  poor  dumb  brute  Pincher  took  on  and 
grieved  was  enough  to  shame  Christian  men 
with  souls.  To  see  him — that  we  had  taken  for 
i  a  lazy,  sleeping  creature,  with  no  thought  but 
for  his  meals — moping,  and  searching,  and 
turning  up  his  long  face  to  everybody, 
whining  dismally  in  corners,  and  refusing  his 
food,  would  have  touched  a  heart  of  stone, 
and  made  me  heartily  repent  having  so  mis¬ 
judged  the  poor  animal. 

There  was  much  jubilee,  you  may  be  sure, 
when  Miss  Cicely  got  over  that  attack.  Poor 
squire  had  nearly  gone  distracted,  and  in  his 
trouble,  I  do  believe,  vowed  to  build  a  church 
if  she  got  well.  Whether  this  was  so  or  not, 
a  church  was  begun  immediately,  and  there 
it  stands  on  the  southern  halt  of  the  estate 
some  five  miles  away.  It  might  be  a  year 
after  that,  coming  on  to  November — it  was 
hard  by  November,  for  All  Hallow’s  Eve 
was  only  a  few  days  off — that  young  Mr. 
Richard  came  down  to  the  Grange  for  the 
shooting.  A  fine,  bold-spoken,  cheery  fellow, 
full  of  life  and  spirits,  with  an  off-hand 
manner  which  took  with  everybody  that 
came  near  him.  He  was  full  of  dash  and 
spirit,  and  was  bound  for  the  great  French 
wars  then  being  fought.  So  he  came  down 
and  shot  and  ranged  over  the  fells,  and  every 
keeper  and  follower  about  the  place,  and 
squire  himself,  thought  they  never  met  with 
so  fine  a  fellow.  As  I  said,  he  was  so  ready 
and  off-hand  with  the  men,  and  in-doors,  as 
you  may  well  guess,  the  two  little  girls 
thought  there  was  nobody  far  or  near  to 
match  with  Cousin  Richard — only  each  liked 
him  in  a  way  of  her  own. 

It  was  pleasant  when  the  long  evenings 
came  on,  and  the  lamp  lighted,  and  the  fire 
well  raked  up,  and  they  were  all  sitting  in 
this  room— the  squire  weary  with  his  day’s 
hunting,  and  young  Richard  having  ridden 
perhaps  to  and  from  Arbour  Court,  where  he 
l  was  fond  of  visiting — it  was  pleasant  to  see 
how  he  would  draw  up  his  chair  and  set  to 
work  amusing  himself  with  the  two  little 
things.  He  would  have  them  one  on  each 
side  of  him,  and  very  often  Miss  Cicely,  his 


pet,  upon  his  knee  ;  and  there  she  would 
laugh  and  chatter,  and  ask  questions  the 
whole  evening.  It  was  enough  to  make  one 
laugh  to  see  Alice’s  airs,  and  the  way  she 
tried  him  with  her  dignity  and  stately  looks, 
all  to  let  him  know  what  a  great  lady  she 
was.  Then  she  would  dress  herself  up  in  all 
manner  of  queer  ways,  and  come  in  and  walk 
up  and  down,  with  her  head  back,  trying  to 
attract  Cousin  Richard’s  attention,  of  which 
he  would  purposely  take  no  heed,  but  talk 
and  laugh  with  the  little  creature  on  his 
knee,  telling  her  that  he  loved  simplicity,  and 
to  be  always  simple  and  natural.  Until  the 
other,  having  flaunted  to  no  purpose,  would 
be  ready  to  sit  down  in  a  corner  and  cry.  Not 
that  she  would  think  of  doing  such  a  thing. 
She  would  not  give  him  that  satisfaction, 
but  would  sit  and  sulk  the  whole  evening. 
Then  he  would  speak  to  her  with  a  kind  of 
mock  respect — calling  her  the  grand  Spanish 
lady,  the  Donna,  the  dark-liaired  Donna  who 
had  a  right  to  queen  it  there  on  account  of 
her  high  blood.  “  Poor  little  Cicely,”  he 
would  say,  “you  have  no  blue  blood  in  your 
veins.” 

Blue  blood !  that  was  his  word  on  which 
she  would  stamp  her  foot  and  fire  up,  saying, 
she  had  a  great  Don  in  Spain  for  her  uncle, 
who  had  a  long,  long  sword,  and  would  pro¬ 
tect  her  and  kill  any  one  that  insulted  one  of 
his  family.  At  which  terrible  threat  Mr. 
Richard  would  nearly  drop  from  off  liis  chair 
with  laughter,  and  the  squire  would  lift  his 
eyes  from  his  newspaper  and  laugh,  too ; 
and  then  she  would  step  away  out  of  the  room, 
looking  round  on  them  all  very  wickedly. 
Then  Miss  Cicely,  with  tears  in  her  eyes  and 
putting  up  her  hands,  would  beg  and  pray 
of  Cousin  Richard  not  to  be  so  very  cruel 
to  Cousin  Alice  ;  and  it  would  all  end  in 
Mr.  Richard’s  going  out  and  bringing  her 
back  with  much  difficulty,  finding  her  out¬ 
side  the  long  corridor  like  a  scared  deer. 
She  would  tell  him  that  she  hated  him,  and 
always  would  hate  him,  and  talk  again  of  her 
Spanish  uncle  and  his  long  rapier,  which 
only  made  Mr.  Richard  laugh  more  and 
more,  and  say  that  he  would  be  proud  to 
meet  the  old  Don. 

Pretty  much  the  same  scene  used  to  go 
forward  every  night,  but  the  fact  was,  that 
for  all  her  pettishness  and  talk  of  hating  him, 
she  was  very  fond  of  Mr.  Richard.  When¬ 
ever  he  wouid  pretend  to  be  angered  at  some 
of  her  saucy  speeches,  and  not  speak  to  her 
for  a  time,  I  could  see  she  got  troubled,  and 
tried  all  manner  of  little  tricks  to  bring  him 
round  again,  without  bringing  down  her 
pride.  Once  when  she  had  marched  her¬ 
self  out  of  the  room  into  the  corridor,  Miss 
Cicely  came  running  out  after  her  (I  was 
just  then  coming  up-stairs,  and  so  I  heard 
it  all),  and  putting  her  arms  round  her, 
said  : 

Come  back,  darling,  do.  Cousin  Richard 
didn’t  mean  what  he  said — I  know  he  doesn’t. 
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He  told  me  so  the  other  day.  I’ll  run  and 
tell  him,  and  make  him  promise  not  to  do  it 
any  more.” 

Well,  I  declare,  I  saw  her  push  the  sweet 
child  from  her,  firing  up  as  if  she  had  been  a 
woman  of  twenty. 

“  Don’t  speak  to  me  in  that  way,”  she  said. 
“  I  don’t  want  your  help,  you  poor  child.  I 
can  do  without  it.”  Here  came  a  little  scorn¬ 
ful  laugh.  “  I  dare  say  Cousin  Richard  loves 
me,  though  he  doesn’t  set  me  on  his  knee 
and  pet  me  like  a  baby.” 

With  that  she  flounced  away,  leaving  poor 
Miss  Cicely  standing  there,  with  her  head 
hanging  down,  and  looking  after  her  quite 
scared 

Would  you  think  it  ?  The  proud  little  lady 
was  jealous.  It  was  queer,  the  notion  of  such 
j  a  thing  in  one  so  young  ;  but  so  it  actually 
was,  as  I  afterwards  came  to  find  out. 

Poor  Miss  Cicely  was  sadly  distressed  at 
finding  her  so  cold,  and  could  not  make  out 
what  was  at  the  bottom  of  it ;  however,  they 
were  soon  friends  again.  Meantime,  Mr. 
Richard  stayed  on  over  a  month,  until  his 
time  grew  very  near,  riding  over,  every  day, 
to  Arbour  Court  for  reasons  of  his  own. 
One  day  came  down  to  us,  as  usual,  Miss 
Cicely,  to  ask  for  her  loaf,  “  And,”  said  she, 
as  soon  as  she  came  in,  “  dear,  good  Mr.  Dip- 
church,  when  I  have  my  own  large,  big 
house,  I  shall  have  plenty  of  bread  to  give 
away,  and  you  shall  take  care  of  it,  and  have 
a  great  room  to  yourself.” 

“  I  thank  you,  Miss  Cicely,”  I  said,  “  but 
I  fancy  we  shall  have  to  wait  a  few  years 
before  we  get  into  the  big  house.” 

“  Not  so  very,  very  long,  Mr.  Dipehurch,” 
she  said,  putting  back  her  yellow  curls,  with 
one  of  her  roguish  looks,  “  not  so  very 
long - ” 

“  Pretty  well,  I  think,”  I  said.  “  Say  ten 
years,  at  the  least.” 

“  Listen,  good  Mr.  Dipehurch.  I  have 
such  a  great,  little  secret ;  oh  !  such  a  won¬ 
derful  secret,”  she  said,  opening  her  little 
eyes  ;  “  but  you  won’t  tell  any  one  ?  ” 

“  Trust  me,  Miss  Cicely,  for  that.” 

“Well,”  she  said,  “dear  Cousin  Richard — 
you  know  Cousin  Richard  ?  ” 

“Well,  I  think  so,  Miss  Cicely.” 

“Well,  dear  Cousin  Richard  says,  as  soon 
as  he  comes  home  from  the  wars,  that  I  am 
to  be  his  little  wife,  and  we  are  to  live  toge¬ 
ther  in  a  big  house.” 

“You  don’t  say  so,”  I  said,  pretending  to 
open  my  eyes  with  astonishment. 

“  I  do,  I  do  !  ”  she  was  clapping  her  hands 
and  giving  one  of  her  merry  laughs,  “  he  has 
told  me  so  over  and  over  again.” 

“  Take  care,”  I  said,  “  he  doesn’t  meet  with 
some  beautiful  lady  in  foreign  parts — a  hand¬ 
some  princess,  who  might  fall  in  love  with 
him  when  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  marry 
him  for  good  and  all.” 

She  turned  very  grave  and  thoughtful  on 
this. 
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“  Do  you  think  so  really,  Mr.  Dipehurch  ?” 

“  Nothing  more  likely,  Miss  Cicely  ;  these 
military  gentlemen  do  it  every  day.” 

She  began  counting  on  her  fingers,  and 
looking  on  the  ground,  and  then  very  wist¬ 
fully  at  me. 

“  I  must  speak  to  Cousin  Richard,”  she 
said,  taking  up  the  hem  of  her  skirt,  and 
plaiting  it  as  if  she  were  going  to  sew. 

“  I  think  that  would  be  the  best  way,”  I 
said,  looking  wise.  “In  fact,  it  would  be 
more  desirable  to  put  it  off  altogether  until 
he  came  back.” 

“Do  you  think  so?”  said  she  again,  still 
plaiting. 

“Well,”  I  said,  “it’s  purely  a  matter  of 
convenience,  but  I  think  it  would  be  better. 
Then  there’s  your  cousin,  Lady  Alice,  I  fancy 
he  has  promised  her,  too.” 

“  O,  no  !  ”  said  Miss  Cicely  ;  “  Couski 
Richard  would  not  do  that.” 

“Nothing  more  likely,  Miss  Cicely,”  I 
said. 

She  seemed  wonderfully  confounded  at  this 
notion,  and  fell  to  thinking  it  over  and  over. 
Then,  putting  her  hands  to  her  little  head, 
she  called  out  suddenly : 

“  O  !  dear  Mr.  Dipehurch  !  such  a  strange 
pain  in  my  head  !  such  an  odd  feel !  ” 

I  wras  frightened  a  bit  at  what  she  said,  for 
you  don’t  hear  of  children  of  her  age  com¬ 
plaining  of  such  things,  and  it  wras  in  that 
way  what  she  had  before  began.  At  that 
moment  came  by  her  Spanish  cousin,  looking 
stately,  as  usual.  Miss  Cicely  runs  out  and 
stops  her,  putting  her  arms  about  her. 

“  Darling  cousin,”  she  says,  “  good  Mr. 
Dipehurch  tells  me  that  Cousin  Richard  has 
promised  to  make  you  his  little  wife  when 
you  grow  up  and  the  wars  are  over - ” 

“  And  if  he  has  ?  ”  says  the  Donna,  look¬ 
ing  very  wickedly  at  her ;  “  hasn’t  he  the 
right  ?” 

“  Only,”  says  Miss  Cicely  very  gently,  “  I 
thought  I  was  to  be  his  little  wife.” 

“You  !  ”  says  Lady  Alice  ;  “  you  !  you  little 
little  child!  What,  you  a  wife  for  Cousin 
Richard !  ” 

“  I  know  it,”  says  Miss  Cicely,  hanging 
down  her  head  ;  “but  I  thought  when  I  grew 
to  be  tali — but  you  are  much,  more  beau¬ 
tiful  !  ” 

The  Spanish  Donna  laughed  scornfully. 

“Did  Cousin  Richard  promise  you  ?” 

“  I  thought  so.” 

“Good!”  says  Lady  Alice,  getting  into 
one  of  her  fits  ;  “you  are  a  wicked,  deceitful 
girl — don’t  dare  to  speak  to  me  again.” 

She  flounced  away  in  a  fury,  and  all  the 
rest  of  that  day  Miss  Cicely  was  very  silent 
and  dejected,  keeping  much  to  herself,  and 
talking  a  deal  to  her  dog  Pincher.  Next 
morning,  which  was  a  fine  frosty  one,  with 
the  sun  shining  out,  she  came  running  to  me 
before  breakfast  to  tell  me  something. 

“O!  Mr.  Dipehurch ! ”  she  cried,  “I  have 
made  up  my  ratfnd  ”  (her  little  mind,  sweet 
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soul).  “  I  thought  it  over  in  bed  last  night, 
and  I  have  made  up  my  mind - ” 

“  Tell  me  all  about  it,  then,  Miss  Cicely,”  I 
said  ;  “  but,  first,  how  is  that  little  pain  'l  ” 

“I  had  it  a  long  time  last  night,”  she  says, 
u  but  it  is  better  this  morning.  I  will  give 
up  Cousin  Richard  to  Cousin  Alice,  and  she 
shall  be  his  little  wife,  and  they  will  be  very 
happy  together.  Don’t  you  think  so,  good 
Mr.  Dipehurch  ?” 

As  she  said  this,  the  sweet  angel  looked  at ! 
me  so  earnestly  and  sadly,  that  I  could  have 
taken  her  up  in  my  arms  and  cried  heartily 
over  her. 

“Yes,”  she  said,  beginning  again  to  plait 
the  corner  of  her  frock,  “I  think  it  will  be 
all  for  the  best.  When  Cousin  Richard  comes 
in  for  breakfast,  I  will  go  to  him  and  tell  him 
all,  and  that  Cousin  Alice  is  much  more 
worthy  of  him.” 

That  little  pain  of  hers  troubled  me  very 
much,  and  I  determined  to  let  squire  know 
of  it  at  once.  Presently^  they  all  came  in  to 
breakfast.  Squire,  and  Lady  Alice  looking 
haughtier  than  ever — all  except  Mr.  Richard, 
who  was  out  riding.  Squire  looked  know¬ 
ingly  and  laughed  as  he  said  he  was  gone 
over  to  Arbour  Court — perhaps  might  come 
home  to  breakfast,  perhaps  might  not — squire  i 
rather  thought  he  would  not,  and  looked 
knowing  again. 

He  did  come  back  then,  but  just  as  they 
had  finished.  Miss  Cicely,  who  was  at  the 
window,  called  out  that  here  was  the  post¬ 
man  on  his  pony,  coming  down  the  long 
avenue,  and  Cousin  Richard  riding  beside 
him.  Not  long  after,  I  saw  him  in  the  oak 
corridor,  with  a  great  open  letter  in  his  hand, 
and  looking  very  troubled. 

“  I  must  go  to  the  wars  at  last,  Dip-  j 
church,”  he  says,  trying  to  be  cheerful. 

“  Well,  sir,”  I  said,  “  nothing  like  honour 
and  . glory  :  but  I  hope  they  have  given  you  a 
long  day  ?  ” 

“  Only  ten  days,  Dipehurch,”  he  says  with 
a  sigh,  and  went  on  muttering  about  a  bubble 
to  the  cannon’s  mouth. 

Then  it  all  came  out  ;  Mr.  Richard  was 
engaged  to  be  married  to  one  of  the  young- 
ladies  over  at  Arbour  Court,  and  now  it  was 
settled  that  they  should  hurry  on  the  mar¬ 
riage  before  he  went. 

There  was  great  bustle  and  excitement  at 
The  Grange  that  day.  Every  one  about  the 
place  having  the  story  that  Mr.  Richard  was 
now  going  for  a  soldier,  but  was  first  to  be 
married  to  Miss  Abbott.  I  thought  the 
Spanish  donna,  when  she  heard  it  would  have 
bitten  her  lip  through  with  rage  and  mortifi¬ 
cation  ;  but  she  only  tossed  back  her  head 
as  if  she  did’nt  care,  and  said  not  a 
word. 

But  for  that  sweet  child,  Miss  Cicely,  my 
heart  bled  and  bled  again.  She  was  so 
grieved,  and  I  believe  took  on  quite  as  much 
at  the  idea  of  her  cousin’s  mortification.  But 
she  loved  Mr.  Richard  so,  and  fretted  so  when 
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he  went.  Not  for  that  little  notion  she  had 
first  taken  into  her  head,  but  because  he  was 
so  free-hearted  with  her,  and  so  good  and  ; 
kind  that — but  X  don’t  like  thinking  of  those 
times.  She  would  sit  on  the  grass  as  before, 
talking  to  her  dog.  I  have  heard  her  say, 
when  passing  softly  behind  her,  ‘You,  poor 
Pincher,  you  are  the  only  one  left  that  I  love, 
after  papa,  the  only  one — the  only  one.’  This 
she  would  say  over  and  over  again,  while  the 
creature  would  look  at  her  fondly,  with  his 
heavy,  blinking  eyes,  and  whine,  as  if  he  under¬ 
stood  what  she  said. 

Soon  she  began  to  complain  of  a  certain 
weariness  and  heavy  feeling  about  the  head, 
and  that  first  pain  turned  out  (as  I  thought 
it  was)  the  warning  of  the  old  sickness  com¬ 
ing  back  again.  Water-on-tke-brain,  they 
called  it. 

As  I  said  before,  I  don’t  like  thinking 
over  those  days,  it  gives  me  a  dead  weight 
on  my  heart,  and  such  a  choking  feeling  in 
iny  throat.  X  may  as  well  say  at  once  that, 
before  a  fortnight  was  out,  the  little  angel 
was  taken  gently  up  to  heaven,  where,  added 
Mr.  Dipehurch,  huskily,  it  is  my  firm  per¬ 
suasion  she  is  now  and  ever  shall  be  world 
without  end  !  Prom  which  happy  country,  it 
is  also  my  firm  belief,  there  never  came  down  j 
a  purer  soul. 

“  And  Pincher,  the  dog  %  ”  . 

j  o  | 

He  went  about  for  some  days  in  a  rest> 
less  sort  of  fashion,  looking,  I  think,  for  his 
little  mistress,  in  all  manner  of  places.  I  i 
once  met  him  coming  along,  in  his  old 
shambling  way,  through  a  place  he  never  was  ,j 
known  to  be  found  in  before  :  and  squire 
met  him  there,  too, — burst  out  crying  over 
him, — crying  and  sobbing  as  if  his  heart  i 
would  break. 

I  had  to  go  away,  up  to  London,  a  little  after  ! 
that,  on  business,  and  when  I  came  home 
they  told  me  that  Pincher  had  been  found  ; 
one  morning  under  a  rose-tree,  which  Miss 
Cicely  herself  had  planted.  Lying  there, 
stretched  out,  his  poor,  white  sheep’s-faee 
resting  on  a  bed  of  moss  which  grew  about 
the  root  of  the  tree. 


CALM. 

There  is  a  time  when  Nature  sadden’d  lies, 

Not  slumbering,  but  undisturb’d,  in  night, 

Gazing  aloft  with  all  her  flowers’  eyes 
Into  the  tranquil  heaven’s  liquid  light. 

Then  shows  the  distant  landscape  clear  and  fair. 
And  softly  thrills  the  lone  bird’s  simple  song  ; 

Sere  leaves  float  silently  amid  the  air, 

And  distant  sounds  glide  echoless  along.  < 

There  is  a  silence  falls  upon  the  sea, 

When  the  impassioned  storm  has  onward  swept, 

As  if  the  spirit  of  humanity 

Had  sunk  in  hopeful  slumber  as  she  wept. 

Then  scarce  a  crest  upon  the  long,  still  waves, 

In  creamy  foam  comes  bubbling  o’er  the  shells : 

Low  music  murmurs  in  the  rocky  caves, 

And  the  expanse  in  radiant  stillness  dwells. 
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There  is  a  calm  which  comes  upon  the  heart, 
Shedding  a  sense  of  holiness  around ; 

Assuaging  pain,  allaying  throe  and  smart, 

And  tuning  all  its  chords  to  tender  sound. 

It  is  not  hope,  nor  patience  ;  but  the  soul, 

Exalted,  yet  resigned,  feels  one  by  one 
Its  passions  ebb,  and  gazing  on  the  goal. 

Breathes  the  unconscious  prayer,  “  Thy  will  be 
done !” 


IDLE  HOURS  IN  CADIZ. 

I  sit  in  my  murky  London  chambers  one 
of  these  tawny  foggy  days  when  the  sky  keeps 
changing  colours,  like  a  great  sickly  cameleon, 
and  1  turn  over  the  red-edged  leaves  of  my 
Spanish  note-book  to  rub  up  my  memory. 

I  find  amongst  other  notes  : 

Granada,  Monday,  August — ,  1858.—  The  string 
of  apish-browed  galley-slaves  in  yellow  jackets, 
who  clink  in  chains,  sprinkle  water  up  and  down 
the  parade  on  the  river-side,  trying  maliciously  to 
splash  the  passers-by. 

Let  that  go. 

2.  The  Madhouse  at  Carthagena. — The  silent 
officer,  who  had  not  spoken  for  three  days,  and  the 
moaning  woman  with  the  frightened  staring  eyes 
and  black  dishevelled  hair,  who  had  but  the  night 
before  murdered  her  two  children. 

That  won’t  do. 

3.  Murillo’s  Picture,  at  the  Seville  Museo. — 
The  Saint  holding  his  own  heart,  red  as  a  pin¬ 
cushion,  and  with  a  sort  of  Valentine  dart  stuck 
through  it. 

I  shall  deal  with  Murillo  another  day. 

4.  The  first  glimpse  of  that  great  sapphire 
mountain  of  a  whale  that  we  sighted  off  Gape  Saint 
Vincent,  and  which  sent  up  a  water  rocket  as  a 
signal  to  us,  then  touched  his  hat,  bowed,  and  dis¬ 
appeared.  A  phenomenon  followed  by  a  neck-and- 
neck  somersault-race  of  porpoises  all  round  our 
vessel,  and  a  huge  ugly  drift  of  a  shark  that  we 
fired  at,  spotted  with  blood,  but  could  not  capture. 

No.  I  must  look  at  my  Cadiz  pages,  for 
those  are  what  I  want  just  now.  Here  they 
are. 

Cadiz. — The  perpetual  dimpling  of  the  hotel 
fountain  pool,  and  the  blowing  in  and  out,  light 
and  dark,  of  that  luminous  sail  in  the  boat  I  took  to 
cross  the  bay  N.B.  The  water  near  the  shore,  of 
the  pleasant  colour  of  lemonade  with  the  sun  on  it. 

Ah  !  now  I  remember.  Yes,  it  was  after 
days  of  stormy  vicissitude  and  Odyssean 
coasting  of  cape  and  promontory,  rock,  monas¬ 
tery,  and  hill,  that  a  certain  bright  ten 
o’clock  of  an  August  morning  (almost  the 
very  morning  that  Columbus  in  a  fishing- 
smack  pushed  out  of  the  harbour  at  Palos) 
certain  voices  on  the  quarter-deck  called 
out  that  they  saw  land.  Somewhere  under 
the  light  there  was  certainly  something, 
as  I  said  to  Parker,  who  was  looking  quite 
in  the  wrong  direction  —  indeed,  staring 
hard  at  a  salmon-coloured  and  irrelevant 


!  cloud.  It  was  more  like  a  small  lumi- 
|  nous  fog  bank,  or  a  low  bar  of  golden- 
j  breathed  vapour  than  land.  Gradually  it 
|  grew  ;  and  grew  faster  than  the  magic  bean 
plant  in  the  fairy  story  :  grew,  grew,  from  a 
shapeless  blurred  line  like  so  much  cancelled 
sunshine,  to  solid  gold  dross  ;  then  this 
purified  to  a  finer  ore,  and,  lastly,  when  we 
poured  up,  like  a  party  of  boarders  hot  from 
a  tea  and  toast  breakfast,  singing  snatches- 
of  nautical  songs  and  looking  up  at  the 
rigging  to  appear  nautical,  we  saw  the  gold 
veil  filtering  off,  and  a  real  bullion  pyramid 
of  houses :  in  fact,  a  city  lying  at  the  water’s 
edge  waiting  for  our  arrival.  It  was  Cadiz  'y 
:  the  merchant  city,  the  sister  of  Havannah, 

i  *■'  ' 

the  city  English  guns  have  often  vomited  fire 
at  through  stormy  whirlwinds  of  crimson  and 
sulphurous  smoke.  It  is  the  wine  city  ;  the 
city  at  whose  capture  Elizabeth  stamped  her 
foot  and  cried,  “Marry,  well  done!”  The 
yellow  glazed  domes  like  tea  cups  turned  over 
by  a  giant  to  preserve  some  special  specimen 
j  of  the  bigot  or  fanatic,  is  the  cathedral.  Those 
brown  square  walls  are  forts.  There  are  the 
palm  trees.  See  how  they  run  surging  into 
the  sea  like  so  many  sharks’  snouts.  Those 
white  walls  are  government  store-houses.. 
That  great  yellow  building  is  a  barrack  or  a 
hospital.  How  graciously  the  city  grows  and 
grows  ;  sending  up  tower  and  terrace  and 
dome  cluster  after  cluster  ;  till  we,  forgetting 
that  it  is  we  who  are  in  motion,  seem  to  see 
some  great  procession  advancing  and  widening 
toward  us. 

An  artist  who  had  studied  at  Madrid  told 
me,  as  an  instance  of  the  gravity  and  dignity 
of  the  Castilians,  that  he  once  saw  in  a  public 
square  in  that  city  an  itinerant  dentist 
mounted  on  a  horse,  to  whom  a  pain-stricken 
muleteer  came,  griping  at  his  jaw  for  advice. 
The  grave  quack  did  not  dismount ;  hardly 
stooped  in  his  saddle  ;  but,  with  one  ex¬ 
perienced  far-sighted  keen  glance  at  the 
cavernous  tooth,  drew  a  long  Toledo  rapier 
with  a  curious  twisted  steel  hilt  that  hung 
by  his  side,  slipped  the  point  under  the 
muleteer’s  black  fang,  and  scooped  it  out 
with  a  single  twitch.  With  military  pre¬ 
cision  he  then  wiped  his  sword,  slipped  it 
back  into  its  sheath,  held  out  his  hand  for 
the  twopenny  fee,  touched  his  sombrero,  and 
rode  gravely  off.  I  certainly  never  saw  any¬ 
thing  quite  equal  to  this  deed  of  surgery  ; 
though  I  did  once  see  a  quack  at  Florence 
stop  his  chaise  in  the  great  Castle  Square 
and  take  out  a  man’s  tooth  in  the  front  seat 
of  the  vehicle,  surrounded  by  an  admiring 
crowd.  I  have  indeed  too  seen  odd  sights 
(for  instance) — a  Spanish  beggar  on  horse¬ 
back,  and  heard  a  Sicilian  mendicant  plead, 
that  he  was  a  marchese  ;  but  I  never  saw  any¬ 
thing  quite  so  gallant,  gay,  and  chivalrous  as 
the  agile  man  in  black  who  sprang  up  the 
vessel’s  side.  As  we  let  the  anchor  go 
with  a  crashing  froth  and  a  chinking  run 
and  jolt  of  the  chain  cable,  several  bright- 
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coloured  boats  whose  red  oars  cast  red  re¬ 
flections  in  the  water  as  from  flamingo’s 
wings,  approach,  but  first  of  all,  like  a  con¬ 
queror,  leaped  on  board  this  brown-faced 
feneing-master  man  ;  who  might,  for  shrewd 
daring  and  gallant  mien,  have  been  a  younger 
brother  of  the  Don  Quixote,  or  even  third 
cousin  twice  removed  of  the  Cid  himself. 
He  bowed  to  us  all,  and  double  bowed  and 
pirouetted  to  the  ladies,  who,  at  these  moments 
of  approaching  shore,  turn  out  especially  gay, 
cheerful  and  unruffled,  though,  but  yesterday, 
wallowing  victims  of  the  sea  malady. 

“  Good  evening,  sar.  How  you,  sar,  all 
right,  sar  1  Love  England,  sar,  vary  big 
i  country,  sar,  vary  good  peoples,  Inglis,  sar. 
I  speak  Inglis  vary  well,  sar.  I  half  past 
two  yar  in  Inglis,  sar,”  says  the  young  Don 
to  our  fat  captain  with  the  coffee-coloured 
eyes,  who  stands  serene  and  indifferent  at 
the  gangway,  waiting  for  the  Custom  House 
officer. 

I  stood  watching  the  first  native  I  had 
seen,  admiring  his  nimble  dancing  motion  : 
the  perch-back  ruffle  of  his  shirt-front,  his 
light  cassock  waistcoat,  his  serge  paletdt,  and 
his  white  leghorn  planter’s  hat  with  the  black 
ribbon  and  sable  lining.  Suddenly  the  fat 
captain  makes  a  side  spring  at  me,  puts  the 
back  of  his  hand  to  his  mouth  as  a  wall  to 
talk  behind,  and,  in  a  speaking  trumpet 
whisper,  says  confidentially,  “  That  is  the 
biggest  thief  in  all  Cadiz  !  ” 

“  What,  Higginos  ?  says  the  first  mate, 
the  good  man,  “who  carried  away  his  funnel  ” 
when  captain  of  an  Australian  steamer.  “  The 
i  dirtiest  rascal  in  all  Spain  !  ” 

“  What’s  he  up  to  now,  Simmons  1  ” 

“  Why,  touting  for  the  Fonda  Europa — 
the  filthy  little  inn  by  the  bull-ring  in 
Hamilcar  Street.” 

“  I  should  like  to  throw  him  overboard  : 
he  once  swindled  me  out  of  five  shillings.” 

I  might  have  heard  further  revelations  ; 
but,  just  at  this  moment,  a  bare-legged  boy, 
clinging  round  the  mast-head,  has  some  diffi¬ 
culty  in  reeving  the  P.  and  0.  flag  which  is 
to  intimate  our  arrival.  The  boy  scrambles 
about  as  if  he  was  bird-nesting  ;  but  the  red 
whip  will  not  fling  out  its  yard  or  two  of 
scarlet  thread. 

“Let  a  man  go  out!”  cries  the  captain, 
shouting  himself  into  a  crimson  apoplexy, 
laying  the  sort  of  contemptuous  emphasis  on 
the  word  man  that  Queen  Elizabeth  did  when 
she  said,  “My  father  loved  a  man  l”  Out 
goes  a  man,  and  out  goes  the  flag  ;  and  at  this 
moment  Higginos — Don  Antonio  Higginos 
— seeing  the  angry  stare  of  the  first  officer 
at  him,  hastily  deals  out  a  pack  of  lying 
hotel  cards,  and  drops  like  a  ripe  or  rotten 
fruit  precipitately  into  his  boat  which  lay 
alongside.  And,  seeing  his  sudden  retreat, 
a  lady  near  me  starts,  and  as  she  starts,  I 
start,  and  drop  myself  and  trunk  into 
Higgins’s  boat.  He  was  counting  some 
shillings  with  a  chuckle  ;  when  he  had  done 


it,  he  arranged  his  blue-caped  cloak  on  his 
left  shoulder,  looked  up  the  mate’s  red  face, 
which  hung  over  at  the  vessel’s  side  like  a 
full-blown  rose  over  a  black  wall,  and  smiled 
deprecatingly  and  innocently.  He  now  stands 
up  and  cries  to  him  : 

“  You  want  any  cigars,  sar  ?  Best  Havan- 
nahs,  sar  !  ” 

I  will  not  more  than  epitomise  my  first 
impression  on  landing,  of  a  lovely  Spanish  face 
seen  through  the  black  convent-netting  of  a 
mantilla,  or  of  the  crowds  of  leather-greaved 
and  bobbed  and  tasselled  men  I  passed  through 
on  my  way  to  my  hotel  in  the  grand  square. 
I  will  not  stop  at  the  reed-thatched  and 
walled  quay  stalls,  formed  of  maize  stalks  tied 
together,  where  hot  yellow  tomatoes  were  for 
sale  ;  or  where  half-naked  fishermen,  wTith 
brass  charms  hanging  by  dirty  wet  strings 
from  their  brown,  lean  necks,  sat  before  heaps 
of  some  rough  fishes  that  looked  like  purple 
chestnuts  in  the  husks.  The  great  matted 
bullock-carts,  with  the  solid  wooden  wheels, 
cumbrous  and  slow,  shall  not  stop  me  ;  nor 
the  clinking  and  jangle  of  the  perpetual 
mule-bells  ;  nor  the  crews  of  lateen-rigged 
boats  lying  off  the  harbour,  with  their  curved 
and  sweeping  sails,  white  in  the  intense  sun¬ 
light.  The  heaps  of  chick  peas  on  the  quays 
and  the  dry  black  kidney-bean  pods  of  the 
carob-trees  detain  me  for  a  moment,  but  I 
push  on  through  a  crowd  of  lounging  porters, 
who  seem  all  armed  with  pink  slices  of  melon 
and  brown  ringcrab-shaped  loaves  of  bread  ; 
each  stamped  with  a  sort  of  talisman  seal. 
Everywhere  sounds  the  bullying,  angry  cry 
of  the  water-sellers  ;  which  lias  an  oriental 
flavour,  and  makes  you  feel  thirsty  whether 
you  will  or  no. 

As  for  my  hotel,  all  I  need  say  of  it  is.  that 
it  looked  out  on  a  public  walk  ;  was  next 
to  a  nobleman’s  house  on  the  one  side,  and 
to  a  blacksmith’s  shop  on  the  other ;  where, 
through  the  black  frame  of  the  door,  I  saw 
all  day,  and  half  the  night,  the  red  sparks 
flow  upward,  and  the  great  orange-coloured 
flame  throb  up  and  down  like  a  living  thing 
eager  to  devour.  Not  far  off  was  a  nunnery  ; 
and  nearer,  were  some  suspicious,  thievish- 
looking  houses,  where  faces  were  always 
watching  me  as  I  passed,  from  behind  the 
striped  mat  that  was  flung  out,  tent-wise, 
over  the  strip  of  projecting  balcony. 

But  I  will  begin  with  next  morning  ; 
when,  before  breakfast,  I  sallied  out  down 
a  side-street  leading  from  the  outer  walks 
on  the  wall,  into  the  small  trellised  square 
where  the  post-office  stands,  and  where 
the  houses  have  all  those  curious  little 
badges  of  the  figure  of  the  Virgin,  that  may 
be  insurance  records  or  religious  memorials, 
I  quite  forgot  to  ask  which.  How  curiously 
the  different  classes  still  nestle  together — 
noble  and  blacksmith,  merchant  and  barber, 
nuns,  and  I  do  not  know  what — I  have 
already  mentioned.  The  same  odd  sort  of 
country  town  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
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mingle-mangle,  characterises  the  appearance 
of  the  streets  this  blessed  pure  early  morn¬ 
ing  ;  when  the  soft  sea  air  fans  the  streets 
of  Cadiz.  In  this  narrow  passage,  where  no 
one  particularly  seems  stirring,  there  are 
heaps  of  white  unslaked  lime  lying  just  as  the 
mules  have  shook  it  down  from  their  pan¬ 
niers — perhaps  that  very  obstinate  wretch  of 
a  mule  I  saw  yesterda}^  lie  down  on  his  back 
when  he  was  struck,  and  kick  with  all  his  four 
feet  at  once,  like  a  sulky  boy.  As  for  the  gutter 
that  runs  down  the  centre  of  the  street,  it  is 
heaped  with  melon  rinds,  cigar  stumps,  and 
dusty  refuse  swept  out  of  the  houses.  Ah  ! 
here  come  the  street-sweepers,  with  a  dusty 
smoke,  which  almost  hides  them,  herald¬ 
ing  their  approach  ;  they  bear  up  a  lazy, 
bustling  string,  with  a  smoky  dust  before 
them,  as  of  a  file  of  skirmishers.  I  see 
they  move  the  dust :  but  I  much  doubt  if 
they  remove  it.  I  gaze  up  the  bright  pleasant 
little  street  at  the  doors,  which  have  neat 
bronze  pendant  hands,  beautifully  modelled, 
for  knockers,  and  look  up  at  the  green  cased- 
in  projecting  windows,  which  are  so  eastern 
and  attractive.  I  think  that  dandily-dressed 
young  citizen  behind  me,  who  looks  up, 
just  as  a  white  hand  on  the  third  storey 
opens  and  shuts  a  lattice — has  come  here  to 
pay  his  morning  devoirs,  for  he  now  kisses  the 
tips  of  his  fingers,  a  sunshine  breaks  out  in 
his  face,  and  he  walks  away  with  a  quick, 
joyous  step,  “  his  bosom’s  lord  sitting  lightly 
on  his  throne,”  and  no  day-mare  wait¬ 
ing  at  his  door  for  him  to  mount.  Talk 
of  the  nightmare  !  What  is  she  to  the 
day-mare  that  hides  the  sun  from  us, 
neighs  often  at  our  window,  and  will  keep 
beating  its  feet  impatiently  upon  our  heart 
till  we  throw  it  out  some  sugared  sop  of 
consolation  % 

Now,  just  as  I  cross  into  the  square,  I  cut 
in  two,  a  religious  procession  filing  down  the 
street.  They  are  two  and  two,  some  brother¬ 
hood,  in  yellow  and  white  dresses,  carrying 
candles  (to  help  the  sun,  I  suppose)  ;  then 
one  miserable,  drawling  man,  who  represents 
the  band,  alone,  with  a  blunderbuss  of  a 
bassoon  tucked  under  his  arm  ;  and,  almost 
last,  a  priest,  in  a  three-pointed  black  cap 
and  a  cloth  of  gold  robe,  carrying  the  Host 
under  a  portable  canopy.  Everyone  bows 
and  takes  off  his  hat,  as  the  procession 
rambles  carelessly  by.  The  square  I  enter 
now  is  trellised  round  with  half-dead,  dusty 
vines,  sapless  and  juiceless,  the  fruit  shrivelled 
and  withered  for  want  of  moisture.  Even  at 
this  hour,  in  the  soft  growing  heat,  there  are 
gossiping  loungers  on  the  benches  round  the 
square,  talking  over  the  paper  or  the  last 
bull-fight  at  Seville.  There  are  no  listening, 
analysing  sparrows  about,  and  I  hear  no 
crush  or  roll  of  vehicles.  I  see  none,  and 
hear  none.  The  city  is  as  quiet  as  the  coun¬ 
try,  but  more  cheerful  and  sociable.  The 
waiter-looking  servants,  in  the  light  jean 
jackets,  exchange  civilities,  proverbs,  and  re- 1 


partees,  as  they  brush  about  in  a  playful, 
careless,  Spanish  way,  at  their  masters’  doors. 
Even  now,  early  as  it  is,  if  you  were  to  go 
into  the  quiet  shut-in  cafes,  you  would  find 
burgesses  at  dominoes  ;  and,  as  you  sat  at 
your  coffee,  would  be  pestered  by  the  pedlars, 
who  come  in  with  their  wares,  and  tease  the 
habitues.  You  must  observe  as  you  get  into 
the  bright  street,  the  Calle  Ancha  (Broad 
Street),  the  pleasant  light  emerald-green 
used  on  the  balconies  and  window-frames, 
and  the  general  shine  and  glitter  of  gilding 
about  the  trellises,  which  seem  as  rich  as 
bullion.  At  some  of  the  doors  are  huge 
lions’  heads  with  gold  rings  in  their  mouths ; 
though  the  place  is  but  a  packet  station.  It 
was  once  the  exchange  ;  the  court-yard  is 
paved  with  marble  ;  other  doors  are  bossed 
with  long  coffin-nail  bosses,  and  over  some 
threshold  are  strongly- cut  helmets  and  deep 
bitten-in  coats-of-arms.  High  up,  cutting 
against  the  sk}r,  are  the  celebrated  miradores 
— the  flat-topped  towers  which  the  Cadiz  mer¬ 
chants  build  for  various  purposes,  partly  to 
catch  the  air,  partly  to  smoke  and  read  in, 
and  chiefly  as  observatories  to  look  seawards 
for  their  home-returning  argosies. 

But  here  come  two  Spanish  ladies,  going  to 
early  mass,  with  the  inevitable  old  duenna, 
close,  watchful,  and  important  as  the  nurse 
in  Borneo  and  Juliet,  at  their  heels  ;  for  this 
is  a  country  where  hearts  are  tinder,  and 
sparks  fly  dangerously  about.  They  look,  as 
all  Spanish  ladies  look  to  English  eyes,  full- 
dressed  ;  so  that  a  street  full  of  Spanish 
ladies  at  the  fashionable  shopping-hour  looks 
very  much  like  an  open  air  ball-room.  Their 
hair  is  glossy  as  a  blackbird’s  wing,  soft, 
I  daresay,  to  the  lover’s  hand  as  a  mole’s  fur. 
The  mantilla  gathers  round  on  their  shoulders 
in  a  cascade  of  blackness,  and  their  black 
fans  work  and  winnow  in  that  enchanting 
manner  which,  it  is  said,  takes  seven  years  to 
learn.  The  Cadiz  foot  is  a  proverb :  the 
Cadiz  beauty  is  famous  :  the  Spanish  walk  is 
an  institution.  These  ladies  float  along  ; 
walking  as  J uno  floats  on  clouds  ;  there  is  no 
stalking  tramp  here,  no  tremendous  vigorous 
exertion  of  muscles.  No ;  there  is  only  a 
gliding,  divine  passage,  not  to  be  accounted  for 
by  vulgar  mechanical  laws.  Just  behind  these 
comes  a  mule  laden  with  twin  altars  of  split 
firewood  securely  corded  on  bis  panniers,  and 
followed  by  an  old  patriarchal  muleteer,  who 
gives  one  the  impression  of  Abraham  going 
up  the  mountain  to  sacrifice  Isaac.  The 
mule  (the  leader  of  a  string  of  others)  bears 
a  bell,  as  large  as  a  coffee-pot :  underneath 
its  neck,  its  mane  is  cut  into  a  pattern : 
i’t  is  branded  in  large  letters  with  the 
owner’s  name  on  the  left  flank  :  it  wears  red 
bunches  and  tufts  over  its  blinkers,  and  a 
great  red  and  yellow  tassel  over  its  bent  fore¬ 
head.  No  wonder,  with  all  these  badges  of 
distinction,  that  it  leads  the  train  of  mean 
and  servile  followers  somewhat  proudly ;  after 
these  comes  a  dust-cart,  with  a  jolting  bell 
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stuck  in  its  front ;  and  after  this  a  blind 
fellow  playing  a  guitar,  and  led  by  a  Murillo- 
like  child,  who  always  contrives  to  pitch  for 
the  time  near  a  fruit-stall,  where  a  beggar- 
sort  of  vendor  peels  prickly  pears  as  quick  as 
a  fishmonger  opens  oysters. 

The  Cadiz  Spaniards  cling  very  much  to 
their  Carthaginian  ancestors,  to  judge  by  the 
names  of  the  Cadiz  streets,  which  are,  as  in 
Seville,  labelled  Hamilcar,  Hanno,  Hasdrubal ; 
just  as  we  call  our  great  London  streets  after 
our  own  great  men,  Bacon,  Newton,  Shakes¬ 
peare,  Cowper,  Johnson,  and  not  after  mere 
earthworm  builders  or  unfortunate  rich  men. 
The  Spanish  street  names  are  always  indeed 
sonorous  or  sacerdotal ;  ringing  out  with  a 
processional  majesty  and  stamp  of  empire : 
as  the  Street  of  Manuel  Henriquez,  or  the 
Bua  de  Villalobos.  Sometimes  they  have  a 
mediaeval  solemnity  and  quaintness  about 
them,  as  the  Street  of  the  Five  Wounds,  the 
Street  of  the  Seven  Sorrows,  the  Plaza 
Jesus-Nazaren,  the  Street  of  Saint  Elmo 
(the  sailor’s  saint),  the  Five  Towers,  the 
Itosary,  the  Pirates,  the  Doubloons,  the 
Wine-Skins — all  characteristic  and  suggestive 
names.  I  even  bought  a  little  cobweb-map  of 
the  ham-shaped  city,  and  jotted  down  the  most 
picturesque  and  national  names  as  a  warning 
to  the  nation  that  calls  its  streets  Kiug  Street 
and  William  Street  and  Cannon  Street  and 
such  insipid  names.  I  noted  the  streets  of 
Consolation,  of  the  Three  Men,  of  the  Cross, 
of  Saint  Dimas  (the  penitent  thief),  of  God’s 
Blessing,  of  Calvary,  of  the  Capucins,  of  the 
Emperor,  of  the  Flemings,  of  Saint  Gines,  of 
the  Apple,  of  Hercules  (founder  of  Cadiz),  of 
Saint  Ines.  But,  these  are  not  a  whit  more 
picturesque  than  those  of  old  Paris,  where 
there  was  the  Street  of  the  Armed  Man ;  or 
of  Naples,  that  has  its  Street  of  the  Marble 
Foot ;  or  Borne,  that  has  its  Street  of 
Madame  Lucretia  and  the  Three  Bobbers  ; 
or  a  certain  old  dirty  brick  Babylon,  that,  with 
all  its  Jones  Terraces  and  Laburnum  Villas, 
has  still  some  old-world  nooks,  fragrant  with 
the  names  of  Bleeding  Heart  Yard  and  Lilypot 
Lane,  and  certainly  fragrant  with  nothing 
else. 

Cadiz,  then,  has  besides  these  older  streets, 
its  bran  new  squares,  where  the  bands 
triumph  and  dominate  of  summer  evenings, 
on  a  green-shelved  scaffold,  under  the  light 
of  golden-flowered  lamps  that  scorn  the 
sliarp-rayed  stars  cutting  the  blue  darkness 
above  them.  This  is  the  square  of  San 
Antonio,  with  low  stone  seats  all  round  it — 
low  iron-backed  seats,  where  you  sit  and  tip 
off  the  white  column  of  ash  from  your  cigar 
against  the  end  of  your  boot,  and  try  and  look 
as  if  you  saw  nothing  as  Pedro’s  cheek  comes 
so  very  near  the  brown-redness  of  Juanna’s, 
that  you  really  wonder  the  fat,  comfortable, 
old  burgess  of  a  father,  who  is  talking  patri¬ 
otism  with  the  thin  neighbour  on  the  next 
seat,  does  not  make  some  remark. 

This  is  the  square,  where  in  sixteen  hundred  1 

and  forty-eight  (there  is  no  doubt  in  Cadiz 
about  it),  the  figure  of  the  saint  came  down 
from  its  pedestal  (in  a  high  wind)  to  succour 
and  heal  some  poor  stricken  water-carriers. 
Nobody  can  disbelieve  it,  for  there  is  the 
clearest  possible  evidence  (much  more  clear 
than  about  the  Commandant’s  statue  in  Don 
Juan)  that  the  saint  was  seen  getting  down 
from  his  pedestal  and  getting  up  again.  Ask 
at  any  of  those  fizzling  fry  fish  shops,  that 
fame  purgatorially  at  night,  and  they  will  tell 
you,  with  any  number  of  oaths  you  may  re¬ 
quire,  that  greater  miracles  have  been  done 
here  than  anywhere  in  Spain.  Why  there  was 
one  local  saint  who  wTas  not  quite  sure  if  it  was 
right  to  attempt  to  perform  a  miracle,  and 
save  a  mason  who  was  falling  from  a  scaffold 
in  the  Franciscan  church  ;  so  he  went  home 
and  prayed  to  the  Virgin,  and  the  answer  came  ! 
that  it  was  right.  So  off*  he  posted  back  to 
the  church, expecting  to  find  the  mam  dead,  and  ( 
intending  to  rub  him  all  over  with  the  great 
Arab  doctor  Ben  Hollo waway’s  ointment. 

To  his  wonder  and  delight,  he  found  the  man, 
by  the  Virgin’s  aid,  suspended  in  mid-air;  j 
and  he  stretched  out  his  hand  and  drew  him  }l 
back  on  the  scaffold.  This  is  nothing ;  for  j 
Saint  Vincent  swam  down  a  river  on  a  mill¬ 
stone,  to  which  the  Moors  had  tied  him.  And 
even  this  is  a  trifle  to  the  miracle  of  Father  j 
Joseph,  of  the  Convent  of  the  Bleeding  Heart,  i 
at  Seville  ;  for  he,  one  burning  day  in  July,  I 
having  forgotten  the  dinner  hour  in  the 
refectory,  went  out  in  the  olive  garden  of  the  i 
convent  ;  and,  holding  a  raw  beefsteak  in  his  J 
hand,  held  it  up  to  the  sun,  which,  focussing 
instantly  upon  it,  cooked  it  in  exactly  three  j 
minutes.  His  absurd  calumniators,  indeed,  J 
hating  and  fearing  truth,  and  materialists  to 
a  man,  go  so  far  as  shamelessly  to  impugn  the 
splendour  of  this  miracle,  and  to  assert  that 
the  saint  took  the  steak  out  with  him  ready 
cooked.  But  even  this  great  proof  of  the 
triumph  of  our  faith  pales  before  the  great 
and  crowning  proof  of  Christian  charity, 
given  us  by  Brother  Lorenzo,  of  the  Minorite 
Convent,  at  Bilboa,  who,  one  day,  going  into 
a  vineyard  to  eat  grapes  and  meditate  alone 
(Nanita,  of  the  neighbouring  posada  of  Villa 
Dolees,  is  the  witness  of  this  miracle),  held  1 
out  his  hand,  as  men  do,  to  see  if  it  rained  : 
at  that  moment,  a  thrush  from  a  neighbour- 
pomegranate  tree  flew  down  and  laid  an  egg 
in  the  cup  of  his  hand,  then  accidentally 
hollowed  into  the  shape  of  a  nest.  The  holy  [ 
man,  praying  for  aid  with  divine  patience, 
actually  waited  till  the  whole  five  eggs  were 
laid  and  hatched,  aud  the  grateful  bird,  in 
the  presence  of  Nanita  and  thousands  of 
peasants,  flew  to  the  nearest  fig  tree,  changed 
itself  into  an  angel,  and  sung  the  Nunc 
Dimittis  or  Song  of  Simeon. 

After  such  miracles  as  these,  it  is  quite 
ridiculous  to  disbelieve  the  story  of  the 
statue  merely  coming  down  from  its  pedestal. 

So  we  Spaniards,  breathing  out  cigar-smoke, 

oaths  and  prayers  alternately,  talk  of  the  j 
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legend,  as  we  sit  and  listen  at  night  under 
the  illuminated  clock,  to  the  stormy,  blatant 
military  music,  which  makes  up  by  marrow- 
bone-and-cleaver  violence,  for  what  it  wants 
in  thought,  tenderness,  or  genius.  And 
while  I  think  over  these  things,  and  compare 
San  Antonio  to  Cockspur  Street  King  George, 
who  never  does  anything  like  that,  I  am 
suddenly  found  out  as  an  Englishman, 
by  a  picaroon  boy,  who  lets  out  chairs  and 
sells  fusees  ;  having  found  this  out,  he  sees 
no  reason  why  I  should  pass  unnoticed  and 
ungreeted  (he  has  only  one  shoe  and  carries 
a  tin  pot  for  his  money),  he  comes  round  to 
the  back  of  my  bench,  grins  at  me,  and  says : 

“  Inglis,  God  dam  !  I  Inglis.  How  you 
do,  sar  ?  Very  well  thank  you  ?  All  right : 
good  night — you  give  me  ?  Tank  you — how 
you  do — all  right  ?  Good-by,  sar.” 

Before  I  get  well  rid  of  this  little  human 
flea,  I  am  accosted  by  a  neatly-dressed  fellow, 
in  white  trousers  and  black  serge  great  coat. 
He  begins  by  following  me  close,  slowly 
creeping  to  my  left  side,  then  ostentatiously 
allowing  me  to  pass  ;  then  watching  my  eyes, 
that  turn  to  a  list  of  voters  pasted  up  at  the 
post-office  door  ;  then,  as  if  I  had  asked  him 
something,  saying  in  good  broken  English, 
nodding,  and  showing  his  teeth,  as  I  turn 
round : 

“/  know — I  am  Inglis.  Born  at  Geeberalter, 
sar.  Very  good  man,  father,  sar:  very 
spectable  man  father,  sar.  Had  ten  chil- ! 
dren,  sar.  O  very  good  Christian  man,  sar.  | 
He  die,  sar ;  mother  die,  sar  ;  leave  me  all  j 
children  to  subsist  on.  Have  saretificate,  j 
sar,  here.  You  kind  charitd  full  of ;  very  j 
full  of,  sare.  Give  me  money,  I  go  back  to  j 
Geeberalter,  sar — per  l’amor  de  Dios — for ' 
Goddes  sake  !  I  spit  blood,  sar  ”  (here 
coughs  violently,  which  is  partly  accounted 
for  by  a  van  of  street  sweepers,  with  broad 
cane  brooms,  approaching  us,  veiled  in  clouds 
of  dust). 

I  look  at  the  certificate,  and  find  that  it 
declares  that  Balthazar  de  Barbate  has  suf¬ 
fered  very  much,  has  by  ill  events  quite 
lost  his  respectability,  and  is  now  very  ill- 
conditioned,  with  a  pulmonary  chest.  I 
jj  think  the  fellow  has  deserved  something  for 
following  me  through  six  streets,  and,  to  my 
j,  great  subsequent  regret — as  I  am  immedi¬ 
ately  after  warned  against  him — I  give  him  a 
quarter-dollar. 

But  Cadiz  has  other  scenes  than  its  fine 
central  street  of  green  and  gilt  balconies, 
merchants  look-out  towers,  pierced  doors,  and 
pillared  courts  where  the  silver  of  the  foun¬ 
tain  seems  always  trying  to  leap  itself  up 
into  the  semblance  of  twent}r  pounds  worth 
of  change,  and  its  gardens  square  broad  and 
spacious,  and  fit  for  mantilla’d  ladies,  armed 
with  black  fans,  and  eyes  that  stab  you 
through  and  through.  There  are  long  defiles 
of  pleasant  streets,  where  open  air  store 
shops  try  and  attract  you  with  rusty  car¬ 
bines  old  as  the  age  of  Cortes,  dinted  powder- 


horns,  rows  of  scallop  shell  castanets,  tinsel 
fans,  broad  bead  combs,  golden-brown-strings 
of  dried  flakey  fish,  old  shoes,  necklaces, 
relics,  and  rosaries.  Here  the  seamen  drink 
aniseed  and  fire-water,  and  utter  their  vehe¬ 
ment  beliefs,  and  here  country  girls  stop  and 
barter  and  gossip.  I  venture  through  Car¬ 
thaginian  named  passes,  where  no  carts  go, 
and  mules  seem  never  to  trot,  clink,  and 
clatter,  to  wide  wastes,  out  by  the  ramparts, 
where  the  sea  moans  and  complains-because 
it  cannot  swallow  the  earth,  as  it  wants  to, 
and  is  only  allowed  to  gnaw  and  nibble  at 
the  cliff  and  shore. 

Perhaps  I  will  break  out  by  some  stranded 
looking  store-houses,  or  deserted  barracks, 
and  come  to  the  bull-ring,  which  the  sea 
has  undermined,  and  which  will  never  more 
be  safe.  See  the  great  brown  Windsor  stone 
heaps,  the  piles  of  rubbish  in  the  crumbling 
amphitheatre,  where  bulls  and  men  have  bled, 
within  sound  of  the  great  suffering  moan  of 
the  sea,  that  has  always,  be  it  storm  or  calm, 
that  great  settled  sorrow  at  its  big  heart ; 
that  dreadful  dream  of  the  Deluge ;  that 
complaint  of  its  imprisoned  genii. 

It  is  in  these  sea-ward  parts  of  the  city, 
where  the  black  lava-like  Mediterranean  dust 
which  forms  the  road  lies  in  great  sifted 
heaps  up  against  the  stone  heaps  of  the 
deserted  bull-ring,  inside  the  circus,  no  longer 
crimson  with  bull’s  blood  or  the  gore  of 
bronze-faced  men,  that  you  come  to  dread¬ 
ful  Spanish  rookeries,  where  ghastly  bearded 
ruffians,  smoking  in  half-naked  sprawling 
groups,  scowl  at  you  from  the  open  doors, 
and  where  hideous  leering  women,  in  puffing 
white  dresses,  their  black  horsehair-looking 
tresses  folded  and  looped  with  gold  and 
pearl,  greet  you  with  siren  whispers  from 
under  the  shadowy  twilight  of  the  tent¬ 
like  matting  that  trails  over  the  balcony, 
or  from  the  interstice  of  some  coloured 
1  curtain  that  sweeps  down  over  a  mysterious 
window.  It  is  in  the  “  slums  ”  and  behind- 
the-scenes  world  of  Cadiz — under  these  whis¬ 
pering  windows,  which  seem  innumerable, 
and  beside  these  ruffian-guarded  thieves’- 
dens — that  the  strange  motley  masquerade 
of  Spanish  low  life  meets  the  Englishman’s 
astonished  eye.  It  is  not  on  the  four  miles 
of  sea  ramparts,  with  the  fire-tipped  light¬ 
houses  and  fire-breathing  forts,  with  their 
portly  priests,  tinsel  soldiers,  fantastic  dan¬ 
dies,  and  ladies  who  seem  to  float  on  air  or 
walk  on  clouds — that  the  traveller  is  to 
obtain,  his  true  notion  of  Spanish  life.  No  : 
it  is  in  the  rows  of  naked-legged  fishers 
for  red  mullets,  who  angle  all  day  with 
their  long  cane  rods — their  backs  to  the 
!  fashionable  promenaders — with  a  patience 
which  has  become  proverbial,  and  who  mut¬ 
ter  prayers  and  talismanic  adjurations  to 
lure  their  dinner  from  the  great,  full-blooded 
teeming  sea  :  it  is  in  the  blind  guitar-player, 
whom  that  sweet-eyed  child  leads  every  morn- 
in  o-  to  the  door  of  the  Academia  de  Nobles 
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Artes — where  art  starves  in  the  old  sup¬ 
pressed  Capucin  convent  —  where  Essex 
(who  had  then  his  head  very  tight  on)  had 
his  victorious  quarters,  and  where  much 
Canary  was  drunk,  and  many  hearty  English 
oaths  were  sworn. 

It  is  in  the  Plaza  de  Mina,  once  the 
garden  convent,  where  monks  once  tended  their 
little  grave-plots  of  gardens  between  the  but¬ 
tresses,  where  the  great  dragon-trees  and  the 
celebrated  palm  grove  once  stood,  and  where 
now  the  Murillo  children  gnaw  at  melons, 
and  wrestle,  and  gamble  with  buttons  ; 
using  saints’  names  for  adjurations.  It  is  in 
the  hospital,  where  those  seven  men  who  were 
stabbed  the  week  I  was  there,  turn  groaning 
on  their  pallets,  and  renew  their  quarrels  from 
bed  to  bed,  till  a  bandage  strains  and  breaks, 
and,  with  a  gush  of  blood,  the  wailing  thief,  a 
curse  on  his  pale  lips,  falls  back  and  dies  :  an 
occasion  seized  by  that  stalwart  black  curly 
headed  wretch  with  no  nose  and  ulcerous 
lips,  to  utter  the  appropriate  proverb  of  his 
country,  “  When  one  door  is  shut,  another  is 
open  by  which  he  means,  that  the  next 
birth  in  Cadiz  will  make  up  for  the  last 
death.  Is  not  that  hard,  rattlesnake  laugh 
hideous,  that  runs  down  the  line  of  sick 
men’s  beds ! 

“  Plave  you  always  this  great  number  of 
knife  cases  9”  I  said,  to  the  hard-faced  doctor, 
who  paced  with  me  up  the  long  hos¬ 
pital  corridor,  clown  which  the  soft  sea  air  of 
Cadiz  seemed  to  flow  like  an  invisible  and 
subtle  liquid. 

“  Hombre !  no ;  but  last  week  the  Solano 
wind  was  blowing  :  that  sent  up  the  mercury 
ball  in  a  white  thread  Caramba  six  degrees 
in  one  night.  The  cursed  dry  heat  poisoned 
the  city,  and  drove  the  hot-bloods  mad.  I 
was  up  all  last  night,  looking  at  knife-cuts. 
Hombre  !  You  should  have  seen  some  of 
them.  You  know  the  first  slice  in  a  shoulder 
of  mutton.  Very  well,  then.  By  the  bye, 
have  you  eaten  yet  of  any  of  our  famous 
gilt  head  fish  with  tomato  sauce  ?  It  is  a 
meal  fit  for  the  Pope.” 

If  you  really  want  to  see  and  feel  the  ex¬ 
treme  animal  misery  and  poverty  of  Spanish 
low  life,  go  to  the  great  yellow-ochre  Doric 
Casa  de  Misericordia,  where  one  thousand 
beggars  noddle  their  beards  daily  over  their 
messes  of  smoking  soup.  There  you  will  see 
every  note  in  the  long  gamut  and  keyboard 
of  poverty,  from  the  robust  fisherman,  who 
seems  hammered  out  of  steel,  to  the  little  old 
man  shrivelled  and  burnt  up  by  the  sun  till 
he  looks  like  an  Indian  idol  hewn  out  of  a 
black-red  mahogany  log.  There,  too,  are 
those  special  Spanish  children,  with  ape- 
foreheads,  and  claws  for  arms,  with  a 
vacant  idiot- knavery  twinkling  in  their  black 
beads  of  eyes.  Spain  once  had  its  paladins 
and  champions  :  its  choppers-off  of  Moorish 
heads,  and  cleavers  of  Moorish  hearts ;  but 
now  it  is  peopled  by  padded,  white-livered 
officers,  intriguing  in  miserable  little  plots  to 


subvert  viler  men  than  themselves ;  and 
atheistic  priests,  who  sneer  behind  the  altar 
at  the  dolls  they  play  and  juggle  with. 


NEW  PUPPETS  FOR  OLD  ONES. 

I  have  cried  out,  in  my  time,  pretty  loudly 
against  adulterations  and  shams  ;  but  then 
the  shams  and  adulterations  have  always 
been  in  a  different  trade  from  my  own.  It 
is  not  without  a  struggle  that  I  denounce  the 
obsolete  puppets  used  in  my  own  craft ;  but 
it  is  time  that  their  fluttering  rags  should  be 
given  to  the  winds. 

First,  there  is  the  miser  ; — a  pure  creation 
of  fancy  ; — an  old  and  faithful  puppet,  who 
has  amused  the  crowd  for  many  centuries, 
though  he  is  like  nothing  in  the  known 
world.  I  never  saw  his  living  model,  nor  any 
authentic  account  of  its  past  existence  ;  but 
a  certain  school  of  art  required  such  a 
puppet,  and  he  wTas  dressed  up  to  fill  the 
vacant  place.  We  gave  him  long,  grey  hair, 
sharp  features,  and  eager  eyes ;  we  made 
him  very  thin,  and  we  caused  him  to  have  a 
nervous  twitching  of  the  hands.  We  raised 
our  patchwork  idol  in  the  market-place,  and 
we  laughed  with  pity  and  scorn  at  the  num¬ 
ber  of  its  worshippers.  We  told  him  to  hide 
his  money  in  coal-cellars  and  in  dust-bins ; 
we  told  him  to  visit  his  store  with  extreme 
caution  in  the  dead  of  night ;  and  we  told 
him  to  howl  like  a  dog  when  he  fancied  that 
his  secret  was  discovered.  All  these  things 
he  faithfully  did,  not  wisely,  but  too  well ; 
and  those  who  looked  upon  him  thought  that 
avarice  stood  before  them.  No  one  seemed 
to  inquire  why  his  face  was  so  dirty,  when 
water  and  comfort  were  so  cheap  ;  or  where 
he  got  the  guinea  (as  he  never  appeared  to 
work)  which  he  was  always  adding  to  his 
store.  No  one  ever  doubted  his  acknow-  | 
ledged  powers  of  calculation,  though  they 
saw  him  losing  interest  on  his  capital  every 
hour,  by  hiding  a  small  fortune  in  a  summer¬ 
house,  or  a  sewer. 

By  adding  a  little  more  dirt  to  his  face, 
and  making  a  very  slight  alteration  in  his 
dress,  we  transformed  him  at  once  to  a  bone- 
picker  ;  and  no  one  seemed  to  be  aware  that 
the  same  puppet  still  moved  before  their 
eyes.  Again,  when  we  caused  him  to  spend 
his  money  in  pictures  and  statues,  and  to 
gloat  over  these  things  instead  of  the  cash 
which  had  bought  them,  we  succeeded  in 
deceiving  ourselves,  and  we  fully  believed 
that  the  miser-puppet  had  given  place  to  the 
enlightened  patron  of  art. 

All  this  time  the  real  miser  has  been 
walking  about  the  great  world,  unnoticed 
and  undepicted.  Sometimes  he  takes  the 
form  of  a  small  fundholder,  living  in  an 
inaccessible  lodging,  upon  a  very  small  por¬ 
tion  of  his  annual  dividends.  His  face  is  not 
dirty  ;  nor  are  his  clothes  ragged ;  for  he 
finds  it  far  more  profitable  to  be  decent,  like 
his  fellow-men.  He  is  not  thin,  but  plump ; 
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not  nervous,  but  remarkably  cool.  He  is  a 
bachelor,  of  course,  as  families  are  expensive 
tilings ;  but  he  keeps  a  carefully  brushed 
suit  for  evening  dress,  his  plan  being  to  dine 
very  often  at  the  expense  of  his  friends. 
Five  pounds  invested  with  his  tailor,  some 
three  years  ago,  have  paid  him  a  very 
respectable  interest  ever  since.  His  omnibus- 
hire  is  not  much ;  his  cab-fare  even  less  ; 
for  in  wet  weather  he  generally  manages  to 
secure  a  friendly  lift.  His  amusements  are 
selected  from  the  national  free  list ;  and  he 
has  none  of  the  small  vices  which  eat  into 
the  heart  of  wealth.  He  is  called  a  mean  and 
shabby  hunks  by  those  who  fancy  they  have 
caught  a  glimpse  of  his  inner-life.  His  name 
was  never  seen  as  a  subscriber  to  a  charitable 
fund ;  but  he  is  a  benefactor  to  his  country, 
for  all  that.  His  savings  are  poured  into 
the  great  ocean  of  capital,  which  alone  gives 
food  and  employment  to  the  labouring  mass. 

Such  is  more  like  the  actual  miser — (some¬ 
times  male,  sometimes  female) — than  the 
wild,  old,  moping  idiot,  that  we  have  clung  to 
so  long.  If  we  are  to  claim  any  credit  as 
depicters  of  human  nature  as  it  is,  it  is  time 
that  we  drove  out  the  old  puppet,  and  wel¬ 
comed  in  the  new. 

The  next  puppet  to  be  sacrined  is  that 
favourite  variation  of  the  miser, — the  old 
money-lender.  We  put  him  into  a  dingy 
office  that  we  never  saw ;  gave  him  parch¬ 
ments  and  mouldy  furniture  that  he  did 
not  want ;  and  we  made  him  aged,  weird, 
and  grasping,  which  he  never  was.  We 
caused  him  to  affect  a  disregard  for 
that  business,  by  which  he  hoped  to  live,  as 
if  the  trade  of  selling  money  was  different 
from  the  trade  of  selling  goods.  We  made 
the  shopkeeper -puppet  cringing  and  ob¬ 
sequious  ;  but  the  money-lender  puppet  must 
be  retiring  and  severe.  We  told  him  to  say 
that  he  had  no  money  himself,  but  he  knew 
a  friend  in  the  City  who  had.  If  a  wine- 
merchant  had  given  such  an  answer  to  a 
customer,  we  should  at  once  have  perceived 
the  absurdity  of  that.  It  was  the  old  econo¬ 
mical  mistake  of  regarding  gold  as  a  com¬ 
modity  different  from  everything  else. 

We  called  our  old  money-lender  puppet 
Sixty  Per  Cent. ;  a  singular  name  that  was 
based  upon  some  vague  tradition  of  his  rates 
for  accommodation.  We  were  told  that  the 
usury  laws  had  been  long  abolished  ;  but  we 
scarcely  understood  what  our  informants 
meant.  We  had  been  accustomed  for  so  long 
to  connect  money  with  old,  withered  puppets, 
who  ground  down  the  needy  for  their  own 
selfish  advantage,  that  we  forgot  all  about 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  and  the  free¬ 
dom  which  was  open  to  the  borrower  of  look¬ 
ing  for  a  cheaper  market. 

While  we  have  been  hoisting  this  miserable 
caricature  on  high,  the  real  money-lender 
has  been  plying  his  trade,  unconscious  that 
any  banded  brothers  of  genius  have  been 
trying  to  gibbet  him  in  effigy.  There  is 


nothing  very  remarkable  in  this,  when  the 
old  puppet  is  compared  with  the  living 
model.  The  latter  is  stout,  jolly,  polite,  a 
man  of  the  world,  and  not  a  retiring,  morose 
hermit.  He  is  a  father  of  a  family,  an  affec¬ 
tionate  son,  and  a  most  exemplary  husband. 
He  is  always  anxious  to  do  business  at  the 
market-price  ;  properly  shaved,  in  a  clean 
shirt  with  diamond  studs,  and  generally  in  a 
comfortable  mansion.  Far  from  being  tender 
about  asking  sixty  per  cent.,  he  has  often 
demanded  a  hundred  ;  and  he  has  sometimes, 
on  the  other  hand,  lent  money  at  four-and-a- 
half.  It  all  resolves  itself  into  a  question  of 
security ;  and  the  lowest  rates  are  found  to 
pay  the  best  in  the  end.  He  sometimes 
makes  a  show  of  plate  upon  his  dinner-table, 
and  jewellery  upon  his  wife  and  daughters  at 
the  opera,  which  have  been  left  with  him  as 
substantial  security  for  equally  substantial 
loans.  This  is  a  weakness,  not  a  crime  ;  and 
is  allowed  for  in  the  bill.  Some  traces  of  the 
old  persecuting  stigma  still  hang  about  him 
which  have  come  down  from  the  bad,  dark 
days  of  the  early  English  Jews.  If  he  makes 
j  his  mistakes — like  other  trades — and  falls 
into  bankruptcy,  never  to  rise  again,  the  old 
name  will  cling  to  him  as  he  shuffles  in 
shabby  clothes  along  the  streets,  and  he  will 
be  known  as  “that  cursed  money-lender”  to 
the  end  of  his  days. 

Take  him  with  all  his  virtues,  and  with  all 
his  faults,  he  is  still  the  actual  money-lender 
of  the  world  ;  and  the  old  false  puppet  must 
be  again  driven  out,  to  make  way  for  the 
new  one,  and  the  true. 

The  next  puppet  to  be  destroyed  is  one 
that  we  ingeniously  made  by  mixing  the 
miser  and  the  money-lender.  We  boldly 
called  it  a  Capitalist ;  and  the  imposition 
was  never  discovered  beyond  the  narrow 
limits  of  the  class  so  falsely  and  imperfectly 
portrayed.  We  made  him  thin  and  parch¬ 
ment-faced,  exact,  methodical,  cold,  cautious, 
gloomy,  and  curt ;  tyrannical  to  work-people 
and  inferiors  ;  a  grinder-down  of  labour ;  a 
circumventer  of  his  brother  men. 

We  gave  him  no  imagination,  no  courage, 
no  sympathy  :  and,  above  all,  no  heart.  We 
sent  him  crawling  about  the  city  streets,  bent 
double  with  anxiety  and  age.  We  peopled 
exchanges  and  market-places  with  such  me¬ 
lancholy  shadows,  until  they  became,  in 
appearance,  the  abodes  of  the  damned.  We 
made  him  pace  his  small,  dingy,  counting- 
house,  waiting  for  an  important  post,  like  a 
hungry  tiger  in  his  cage.  We  made  his  life 
one  never-ending  rack,  his  capital  a  curse, 
his  occupation  a  round  of  torment,  risk,  and 
loss.  We  made  the  line  that  divided  him 
from  the  gambler-puppet  so  narrow,  that  a 
few  slight  touches  sent  him  over  the  barrier ; 
while  a  few  heavier  touches  converted  him 
into  the  forger,  the  felon,  and  the  suicide  ! 

All  this  time  the  real  capitalist,  an  open- 
,  hearted,  bold,  cheerful,  dashing  creature,  has 
'  been  devouring  his  mid-day  pastry  at  a  popular 
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bun-shop,  or  slapping  his  commercial  con¬ 
nections  on  the  back,  in  places  where  mer- 
!  chants  most  do  congregate.  He  is  not  thin ; 
j  lie  is  not  parchment-faced  ;  he  is  scarcely 
|  cautious,  and  he  is  certainly  not  cold.  Let 
|  him  hear  of  a  thoroughly  new  and  adven¬ 
turous  investment,  and  it  stirs  his  heart — for 
he  has  one — like  a  trumpet.  He  is  in  no 
way  dependent  on  a  bundle  of  flimsy  letters, 
for  the  telegraph  and  other  advanced  con¬ 
trivances  supply  him  with  the  broad  facts  of 
intelligence  ;  and  his  business  is  conducted 
on  insurances  and  systems  that  secure  him 
j  from  much  anxiety  with  regard  to  his  ven- 
i  tares.  His  capital  is  only  a  curse  to  him 
when  it  lies  idle  at  his  banker’s  ;  and  the 
occupation  that  gives  it  activity,  is  at  once  to 
him  a  pleasure  and  a  profit.  His  imagina¬ 
tion  is  far  too  rich,  far  too  active,  far  too 
i  practical ;  as  he  often  finds  to  his  cost, 

|  when  the  palace  of  enterprise  he  has  raised 

1  with  his  wealth,  often  sinks  before  his  eyes, 
leaving  no  trace  but  a  bleak  dry  desert  of 
barren  sand.  Then  it  is  that  his  ground- 
down  work-people  pass  gaily  over  to  another 
master,  without  a  thought  of  unselfish  sym¬ 
pathy  for  their  late  unfortunate  employer. 

Such  is  the  real,  living,  breathing  capitalist 
'  that  we  may  see  any  hour  of  the  day,  any  day 
of  our  lives  ;  and  it  is  time  that  his  puppet- 
i  caricature  should  be  consigned  to  the  limbo 
of  nightmares,  monstrosities,  and  walking  lies. 

The  next  puppet  requiring  decent  burial  is 
that  well-known  comic  puppet,  the  fat  aider- 
man.  We  made  him  wheezy  and  short- 
breathed  !  we  gave  him  small  pigs’  eyes,  and 
a  stomach  like  a  feather-bed ;  we  made  his 
life  a  perpetual  succession  of  feasts  ;  we 
!  told  him  his  decision  on  turtle  was  final ; 
and  we  called  him  by  the  funny  names  of 
Waddle  or  Gobble.  He  was  the  only 
puppet  in  the  world  who  ever  dined,  or 
thought  of  dining,  and  the  only  one  who  ever 
reached  the  ’weight  of  eighteen  stone.  We 
made  his  face  as  purple  as  a  winter’s  sun 
(  seen  through  a  fog  ;  and  we  always  gave  him 
three  chins,  and  sometimes  four.  We  forgot, 
when  we  displayed  him  sleeping  after  a  City 
banquet  in  his  brougham,  which  he  almost 
j  filled,  that  he  was  only  an  alderman  in  his 
i  public  capacity,  while  in  private  he  was 

1  necessarily  a  capitalist  (and,  perhaps,  a 
|  money-lender),  whom  we  had  only  just  re¬ 
presented  as  excessively  lean.  Our  audience, 
luckily  for  us,  had  short  memories,  as  well  as 
weak  observation,  and  the  contradiction 
passed  without  discovery  or  comment.  We 
gave  him  the  gout,  and  then  he  was  exces¬ 
sively  amusing,  for  gout  is  essentially  a  comic 
disease.  The  more  testy,  the  more  red-faced, 
the  more  helpless  we  made  him ;  the  more 
tea-urns  we  made  to  drip  boiling  water  upon 
his  legs,  and  the  more  unruly  boys  we  made 
to  stamp  upon  his  agonised  toes,  the  more 
was  our  strong  sense  of  humour  relished  by 
our  patrons,  and  extolled  by  the  critical 
beadles  who  guard  the  Temple  of  Fame. 

f  _  ..  _ 

A  few  almost  imperceptible  touches  con¬ 
verted  him  into  the  chairman  of  a  vestry, 
or  some  eminent  parochial  representative  of 
the  people,  and  the  old  high-tory  obstruc¬ 
tive  freedom-hating  sneerers  at  municipal 
liberty,  and  opposers  of  free  government, 
laughed  loudly  at  our  amusing  power  of 
comic  characterisation,  and  secretly  blessed 
us  for  aiding  their  designs.  Every  blow  that 
we  dealt  to  the  City  which  in  the  old  days 
had  been  the  stout  and  unflinching  champion 
of  right  against  dishonesty  and  might,  every 
shaft  of  shallow  ridicule  which  we  aimed 
at  the  parish, — a  copy  of  the  City — were  joy 
and  satisfaction  to  their  re-actionary  hearts. 

All  this  time  the  real  alderman  has  been 
walking  briskly  about  his  City,  unconscious 
of  the  load  of  fat  with  ■which  we  have  in¬ 
vested  him.  He  has  been  working  officially 
and  mercantilely  his  good  twelve  hours  every 
day,  unoppressed  by  the  sense  of  drowsiness 
that  accompanies  a  multitude  of  chins.  He  is 
more  ignorant  of  the  qualities  of  turtle,  and 
less  solicitous  about  his  dinner,  than  many 
a  Grub  Street  author  of  the  present  day, 
whose  puppet -representative,  by  the  way, 
requires  quite  as  much  alteration  as  that  of 
the  alderman,  the  capitalist,  the  money¬ 
lender,  and  the  miser. 

We  look  upon  ourselves  as  guides  and 
instructors  of  the  people,  and  we  have  dazzled 
and  deceived  them  with  a  set  of  unnatural 
scarecrows.  We  have  held  up  a  puppet  spy, 
and  a  puppet  Jesuit,  with  sneak  and  villain 
written  on  their  faces,  and  while  our  be¬ 
lievers  have  been  gazing  upon  these  decep¬ 
tive  pictures,  the  real  spy  and  the  real  J esuit 
have  worked  laughingly  in  the  broad  light 
of  dajr,  indebted  to  us  for  the  shelter  of  an 
effective  disguise. 

These,  with  many  other  monsters  of  our 
hands,  have  gone  abroad  into  the  -world,  and 
the  world  still  believes  them  to  be  solid  gods, 
though  they  are  more  empty  than  the  air. 

It  is  our  duty,  as  their  creators,  to  stand 
upon  the  edge  of  that  narrow  stream  which 
divides  the  present  from  the  past,  and  as  they, 
one  by  one,  attempt  to  cross,  to  smite  them 
down,  and  bury  them  for  ever  from  the  light. 

THE  EASTERN  KINGDOM. 

In  the  time  of  Kublai  Khan,  and  the 
Abyssinian  maid  playing  on  a  dulcimer, 
somewhere  about  the  year  twelve  hundred 
and  eighty,  Marco  Polo,  the  Venetian  tra¬ 
veller,  discovered  a  large  island  off  Cathay, 
or  China.  This  island,  called  by  him  Zipangu, 
but  by  the  natives  Nippon,  is  the  same  which, 
filtered  through  the  alembic  of  Chinese 
pronunciation,  we  at  the  present  day  call 
Japan,  or,  the  Kingdom  of  the  Origin  of 
the  Sun  ;  that  is,  the  Eastern  Kingdom. 
Marco  Polo’s  island  off  Cathav  was  not 
believed  in.  Mixed  up  with  so  much  that 
was  curious,  valuable,  and  true  in  the  account 
of  his  travels,  were  such  manifest  absurdities, 
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that  all  his  statements  were  involved  in  the 
same  doubtful  reputation,  and  he  shared  the 
usual  fate  of  credulous  men  voyaging  far  in 
ignorant  times.  But  he  spoke  the  truth 
concerning  Zipangu,  or,  as  he  called  it, 
Cipango  ;  consequently,  his  words  did  not 
die,  but  bore  their  fruit  in  due  season.  In 
the  sixteenth  century,  a  certain  Genoese, 
one  Christopher  Columbus,  based  some  geo¬ 
graphical  researches  of  his  on  Marco  Polo’s 
plans  and  charts  and  maps  ;  and  it  was  the 
large  island  to  the  east,  written  on  the  shore 
line  of  the  Yellow  Sea,  that  he  went  out  to 
seek,  when  he  fell  upon  a  continent  midway. 
Columbus  never  reached  Japan ;  but  Fer¬ 
dinand  Mendez  Pinto,  the  Portuguese,  was 
shipwrecked  there  in  fifteen  hundred  and 
forty-three,  when  he  and  his  men  were 
received  with  kindness  and  liberality,  and 
suffered  to  establish  a  trade  with  the 
natives, — suffered  also  to  profess  and  propa¬ 
gate  their  religion.  Father  Xavier  went 
there  from  China  ;  and  his  success  in  prose¬ 
lytising  was  so  great,  that  the  more  zealous  and 
orthodox  Japanese  became  alarmed,  and  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  emperor  to  banish  these  foreign 
bonzes  from  the  kingdom.  For  all  answer  to 
which  prayer,  the  emperor  calmly  inquired, — 

“How  many  sects  may  there  be  in  Japan  ?” 

“  Thirty- five,”  says  the  deputation,  with  all 
the  conscious  pride  of  religious  abundance. 

“Very  well,”  replies  the  emperor,  Nabu- 
nanga,  “  where  thirty-five  sects  can*  be  tole¬ 
rated,  we  can  easily  bear  with  thirty-six. 
Leave  the  strangers  in  peace.” 

So  the  Portuguese  Christians  held  their 
ground,  and  Jesuit  and  Dominican,  Augus¬ 
tine  and  Franciscan,  converted  the  followers 
of  Buddha  at  their  pleasure.  This  agreeable 
state  of  things  did  not  last  long.  Prosperity 
and  protection  induced  rapacity  and  inso¬ 
lence  ;  the  laity  were  hardly  content  with 
cent,  per  cent,  interest  on  their  ventures,  and 
the  ecclesiastics  showed  no  greater  mode¬ 
ration.  Besides,  they  quarrelled  among 
themselves  :  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans 
reviling  each  other  as  bitterly  as  ever 
Catholics  and  Protestants  have  done,  and 
only  uniting  in  a  common  hatred  against  the 
Jesuits.  The  native  Christians  were  scan¬ 
dalised  ;  the  native  heathen  revolted  ;  and 
the  work  of  conversion  slackened  At  last 
a  certain  bishop,  meeting  a  Portuguese 
noble,  both  in  their  sedans,  refused  to  alight, 
as  was  the  law  of  the  fixnd,  but  ordered  his 
bearers  to  go  forward,  turning  aside  his 
shaven  head  as  he  passed  the  noble,  and 
bearing  himself  with  genuine  ecclesiastical 
haughtiness.  That  bishop  was  the  last  straw 
on  the  Japanese  camel,  and  his  rudeness 
completed  what  vice,  rapacity,  immorality, 
and  intolerance  had  begun.  In  sixteen 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  the  Portuguese 
were  finally  expelled  the  country,  having 
been  previously  degraded  and  persecuted  ; 
and,  since  then,  the  Japanese  heart  has  borne  : 
oulv  hatred  and  contempt  for  the  very  name  ' 


of  Portugal :  hatred  and  contempt  so  great, 
that  the  Dutch  were  enabled  to  keep  out  the 
English,  to  whom  the  Japanese  were  favour¬ 
ably  inclined,  simply  by  telling  them  that 
the  king,  Charles  the  Second,  was  married 
to  a  Portuguese  princess.  But  the  Dutch, 
besides  assisting  in  the  massacre  of  their 
European  rivals, — a  massacre  which  included 
all  the  native  Christians, —  were  willing  to 
undergo  any  humiliation,  and  to  under- 
take  any  baseness,  in  order  to  secure  to 
themselves  a  trade  monopoly  and  uninter¬ 
rupted  relations.  The  Dutch  history,  written 
in  Japan,  is  one  of  the  meanest  and  wickedest 
in  the  world. 

It  was  strange,  though,  that  an  English¬ 
man  should  have  been  the  first  to  introduce 
j  the  Dutch  into  that  coveted  eastern  kingdom. 
Yet  it  was  through  William  Adams,  the 
English  pilot  of  the  Dutch  admiral’s  ship, 
that  the  Hollanders  ever  got  footing.  In 
fifteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight  Adams,  a 
“  Kentish  man,  serving  in  the  place  of  mas¬ 
ter  and  pilot  in  her  majesty’s  ships,  and 
about  eleven  or  twelve  years  serving  the 
worshipful  company  of  the  Barbary  mer¬ 
chants,  until  the  Indian  traffic  with  Holland 
began,  desirous  of  making  a  little  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  small  knowledge  which  God 
had  given  him,  hired  himself  for  chief  pilot 
of  a  fleet  of  five  sail  of  Hollanders ;  ” 
and  managed  so  well,  that,  after  storms, 
shipwreck,  famiue,  and  other  disasters,  he 
anchored  the  admiral’s  ship  in  one  thou¬ 
sand  six  hundred  off  Bungo  in  Japan,  and  was 
hospitably  received  by  the  natives.  But  the 
Portuguese,  who  then  held  the  whole  of  the 
Japanese  trade  in  their  hands,  denounced 
the  Dutch  as  pirates,  “denying  that  they  had 
come  for  any  purposes  of  trade  or  mer¬ 
chandise  ;  ”  which  naturally  raised  up  a 
strong  prejudice  against  the  strangers,  and 
made  them  daily  fear  the  Japanese  ultima  ratio 
of  things.  William  Adams  was  imprisoned 
forty-one  days :  thePortuguese  "were  earnest  in 
demanding  of  the  emperor  the  death  of  the 
whole  ship’s  crew.  But  better  counsels 
prevailed.  The  Dutch  ship  was  seized,  and 
the  Dutchmen  retained  in  the  country ; 
suffered  to  live,  marry,  and  settle  as  they 
would  :  while  the  English  pilot,  Adams,  was 
raised  to  high  rank  and  place  about  the- 
emperor,  teaching  him  a  smattering  of  mathe¬ 
matics  and  other  sciences,  and  enlightening 
him  as  to  the  condition  of  foreign  countries 
and  strange  religions.  Things  went  on 
smoothly  enough,  when,  in  sixteen  hundred 
and  nine,  two  armed  Dutch  ships  came  to 
Japan.  They  were  cruising  after  the  large 
Portuguese  carrack  which  made  the  yearly 
trading  voyage  from  Macao  to  Japan,  and 
which  would  have  been  such  an  inestimable 
prize  if  caught.  The  ship  had  sailed,  so  the 
buccaneers  missed  their  object ;  but,  putting 
in  at  Firando,  they  sent  their  commanders  to 
court,  to  see  what  they  could  get  for  them¬ 
selves,  so  that  they  might  come  by  Japanese. 
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riches  legally,  and  not  be  obliged  to  dance 
attendance  on  uncertain  carracks,  not  always 
easy  to  plunder.  William  Adams  was  their 
chief  negotiator  at  court,  and  it  was  owing 
to  his  exertions  and  representations  that 
they  obtained  their  famous  commercial 
treaty,  which,  in  sixteen  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine,  culminated  in  the  expulsion  and  murder 
of  the  Portuguese,  and  in  the  establishment 
of  their  own  trade  monopoly.  Poor  Adams 
died  in  sixteen  hundred  and  twenty,  bearing 
to  the  grave  a  sore  heart  for  the  loving  wife 
and  two  dear  children  he  left  behind  him  in 
England,  to  whom  he  sometimes  wrote,  but 
of  whom,  and  of  their  ultimate  fate,  we,  his 
readers,  know  nothing. 

The  Dutch  have  not  had  a  very  flattering 
time  of  it  in  Japan.  They  are  tolerated  only 
at  Nagasaki ;  and  even  there  are  allowed 
only  a  very  circumscribed  area,  where  they 
may  walk  and  circulate,  accompanied  by 
police  spies  (whom  they  are  obliged  to  fee 
and  feed),  and  followed  by  a  rabble  of  boys 
shouting  after  them,  Horanda  !  Horanda  ! 
which  is  the  Japanese  version  of  Hollander. 
Thus,  a  visit  to  an  acquaintance  in  Nagasaki 
is  an  expensive  matter  for  a  Dutchman  ;  for 
police  spies  are  as  rapacious  in  Japan  as  they 
are  elsewhere,  and  with  the  appetite  typical 
of  their  class.  Various  other  annoyances  myn¬ 
heer  has  to  undergo  from  his  contemptuous 
hosts,  whose  horror  of  European  morals  and 
religion  is  to  be  overcome  only  by  the 
extreme  of  submission  and  self-abasement. 
But  things  are  not  quite  so  bad  as  they  have 
been  represented ;  and  old  Middleton’s  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  Dutchman  in  Japan  trampling  on 
the  cross,  and  offering  further  indignities  to 
the  several  symbols  of  his  religion,  is  an  exag¬ 
geration,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  Yet  it  is  true, 
that  the  Dutch  have  all  to  make  a  solemn 
declaration  that  they  are  not  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics,  or  of  the  religion  of  the  Portuguese  ;  and 
are  certainly  not  encouraged,  or  even  allowed 
to  show,  any  very  profound  reverence  towards 
their  own  form  of  the  Christian  religion. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  by  Eu¬ 
ropean  nations  to  obtain  a  footing  in  J apan  ; 
but  all  failed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  until 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-two,  when  the 
great  expedition  fitted  out  by  the  United 
States  during  Filmore’s  presidency,  and  com¬ 
manded  by  Commodore  Perry,  got  the  pro¬ 
mise  of  trade,  protection,  and  comparative 
freedom  for  all  ships  showing  the  stars 
and  stripes.  And  the  other  day,  as  we  all 
know,  Lord  Elgin  procured  even  a  more 
liberal  treaty  for  ourselves.  Russia,  who  has 
long  been  hovering  about  Japan,  and  has 
blandly  suffered  many  repulses,  notably  from 
the  Americans,  to  whose  skirts  she  was 
anxious  to  pin  herself  in  the  expedition  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty- two,  has  at  last 
got  her  first  holding  there.  Other  nations 
will  follow  ;  so  that  the  mysterious  exclu¬ 
siveness  of  this  most  secret  and  conservative 
country,  bids  fair  to  come  to  a  speedy  end, ! 


and  the  roll-call  of  the  nations  to  be  aug¬ 
mented  by  one  recruit  the  more. 

What  the  Japanese  were  in  the  days  of 
William  Adams  of  Gillingham,  that  are  they 
at  this  present  time.  Government,  arts, 
sciences,  and  manufactures,  all  stand  pretty 
much  where  they  did  when  the  brave  old 
Englishman  died  at  Firando.  They  have 
still  the  same  anomalous  combination  of 
royalty  in  their  duplicate  kings,  the  heavenly 
and  the  earthly,  the  contemplative  and  the 
executive,  the  Mikado  and  the  Ziogoon.  The 
Mikado  lives  in  holy  seclusion  and  royal 
confinement  at  Miako  ;  the  Ziogoon  holds 
his  brilliant  court  at  Yeddo  :  the  Mikado 
is  first  in  nominal  rank ;  the  Ziogoon  supreme 
in  political  power ;  the  first  has  not  a  particle 
of  influence, — has  no  army,  no  resources, 
must  be  content  with  the  inadequate  revenues 
of  his  small  principality  of  Kioto*  added  to 
the  presents  sent  him  by  the  Ziogoon,  for 
which  he  returns  a  bundle  of  prayers  and 
blessings  :  the  second  holds  the  revenues  of 
the  state,  has  the  army  in  his  pay  and  keep¬ 
ing,  and  surrounds  his  brother  sovereign 
with  pairs  of  unsuspected  police  spies,  who 
take  care  that  no  political  movement  shall  be 
inaugurated  at  Miako,  and  no  political  ambi¬ 
tion  suffered  to  express  itself  in  action.  The 
Mikado  is  supposed  to  be  the  lineal  descend¬ 
ant  of  the  sun-goddess  ;  and  is  held  so  holy 
that  he  is  not  suffered  to  stir  from  his  own 
palace,  excepting  on  the  shoulders  of  men, 
lest  he  should  be  polluted  by  contact  with 
the  earth  ;  while  in  his  palace  he  walks  only 
on  the  finest  and  most  exquisitely  wrought 
mats,  so  as  to  keep  his  sacred  feet  from  the 
unblessed  ground.  The  sun  may  not  shine 
on  him,  nor  the  wind  blow  upon  him  ;  he 
may  neither  pare  his  nails,  nor  cut  his 
hair  ;  but,  when  he  sleeps,  his  attendants 
steal  from  him  these  exuberances  of  nature. 
At  one  time  the  Mikado  was  obliged  to 
sit  on  the  throne  in  royal  state  for  many 
hours  daily,  during  which  time  he  was 
required  to  assume  the  rigidity  of  a  statue, 
and  was  not  suffered  to  move  a  mem¬ 
ber  or  a  muscle.  This  was  because,  if  he 
looked  toward  any  part  of  his  dominions, 
or  turned  to  the  one  side  or  the  other,  war, 
famine,  fire,  or  some  terrible  disaster,  was 
sure  to  follow.  At  present  the  crown,  as  the 
symbol  of  the  safety  and  sovereignty  of  the 
empire,  is  pilloried  in  his  stead  ;  and  the 
Mikado  escapes  one  of  his  many  irksome 
duties.  He  eats  only  rice,  day  by  day 
precisely  the  same  quantity  ;  every  grain 
being  carefully  selected  by  a  proper  officer, 
dressed  in  a  new  vessel,  and  served  on 
new  ware.  When  once  used,  both  cook¬ 
ing  and  eating  vessels  are  destroyed. 
The  Mikado  and  his  twelve  wives  are  so 
swathed  in  cumbrous  clothing,  that  they  can 
hardly  move  :  which  is  again  a  state  precau¬ 
tion  :  no  dress  is  used  twice  for  him,  and  the 
old  ones,  after  being  kept  for  a  certain  time, 
are  destroyed,  as  too  sacred  for  the  possible 
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use  of  another  wearer.  Beside  liis  twelve 
wives,  he  has  eiglity-one,  or  nine  times  nine, 
female  attendants  ;  for  it  is  a  great  matter  to 
secure  a  descendant.  He  often  resigns  in 
favour  of  his  son,  even  of  an  infant  in  the 
cradle  ;  few  of  the  Japanese,  patient,  tran¬ 
quil,  and  superstitious  as  they  are,  being  able 
to  support  the  monotonous  slavery  and  gilded 
|  degradation  of  this  holy  life. 

The  Ziogoon,  the  descendant  of  a  confessed 
traitor  and  usurper,  is  yet  by  no  means  the 
absolute  autocrat  lie  would  seem  to  be.  Law 
is  supreme  in  Japan :  and  justice,  severe  and 
sanguinary  as  she  may  be,  is  yet  even- 
handed.  Even  the  Ziogoon  is  subject  to  the 
law,  as  the  old  gods  of  Greece  were  subject  to 
Fate.  For  instance  :  the  council  which  assists 
the  monarch  in  liis  government  proposes  a 
new  order.  The  Ziogoon  ,  by  rare  chance, 
disapproves  and  refuses  to  sign.  The  matter 
!  is  then  referred  to  his  three  nearest  relations, 
and,  if  they  uphold  the  order,  the  Ziogoon  is 
forced  to  resign  his  sovereignty  ;  but  if  they 
uphold  the  Ziogoon,  the  framer  of  the  new 
bill  must  kill  himself.  Indeed,  if  anything 
goes  wrong  with  the  educated  Japanese,  they 
kill  themselves  without  delay  ;  for,  by  so 
doing,  they  save  themselves  from  a  disgrace¬ 
ful  punishment,  and  preserve  to  their  fami- 
j  lies  the  property  which  else  would  be  confis¬ 
cate  to  the  state.  The  young  nobility  take 
lessons  in  the  art  of  disembowelling  them¬ 
selves  gracefully.  This  is  also  their  mode 
of  duelling.  Two  men  quarrel ;  one  in  rage 
and  despair  kills  himself  in  this  manner,  the 
other,  for  honour  and  etiquette,  must  follow 
his  example.  One  would  not  expect  many 
quarrels  or  duels  in  Japan. 

Spies,  or  cross-eyed  persons,  are  every¬ 
where,  and  over  everything.  They  always 
go  in  pairs,  so  as  to  be  spies  over  each  other  ; 
and,  as  the  violation  of  the  law  is  death — 
death  to  the  highest  and  to  the  lowest  alike 
• — we  can  well  understand  how  the  Japanese 
have  been  so  obstinate  in  their  conservatism, 
under  a  system  of  espionnage  which  nothing 
can  escape,  coupled  with  a  rigidity  of  law  and 
ferocity  of  punishment  which  no  one  can 
bend  and  few  dare  to  brave. 

They  are,  on  the  whole,  an  industrious 
and  cultivated  people.  Their  horticulture 
is  advanced,  yet  odd.  They  can  enlarge 
or  decrease  to  any  size  they  like  ;  make 
plum-blossoms  four  times  as  big  as  cabbage- 
roses,  and  radishes  of  fifty  or  sixty  pounds 
in  weight ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  they 
dwarf  forest  and  fruit  trees  to  three  feet, 
and  make  Liliputian  gardens  of  what  would 
ordinarily  be  gigantic  growths.  Among  their 
chief  trees  are  enormous  cedars,  furnishing 
English  ships  with  spars  of  ninety-six  feet  long, 
of  which  none  can  be  cut  down  but  by  per¬ 
mission  of  the  magistrates,  and  for  every  one 
felled,  another  must  be  planted.  And  they 
have  tobacco  ;  against  which,  and  strangely 
enough  in  the  time  of  our  own  James  the 
First,  an  edict  was  passed,  subjecting  to 


severe  punishments  the  growers  and  con¬ 
sumers  of  that  plant.  The  Drinking  of  To¬ 
bacco  is,  however,  common,  spite  of  edicts 
and  penalties.  Of  minerals,  they  have  coals 
in  abundance  ;  one  of  the  future  great  hopes 
from  J apan  :  gold,  silver,  wonderfully  fine  tin, 
but  little  used,  copper,  quicksilver,  lead,  iron 
made  into  excellent  steel,  and  native  sulphur. 
They  have  few  of  the  rarer  jewels  ;  plenty  of 
jasper,,  cornelian,  agate,  &c.,  but  not  diamonds 
or  rubies.  They  make  up  for  their  poverty 
of  gems  by  a  composition  called  syakfdo, 
which  is  a  mixture  of  all  the  metals,  and  is 
greatly  prized,  having  much  the  appearance 
of  fine  enamel.  They  use  this  syakfdo  for 
the  hilts  of  swords,  and  various  other  articles, 
which  else  would  be  made  of,  or  covered  with, 
jewels.  The  scabbards  of  swords  are  made 
of  shark’s  skin,  finely  wrought,  They  also 
make  a  mixture  of  gold  and  copper,  called 
sowas,  which  afterwards  is  ornamented  with 
designs  traced  in  a  fine  blue  or  black  ink, 
making,  according  to  description,  a  very  beau¬ 
tiful  substitute  for  our  niello.  The  art  is  a 
close  secret  among  the  workers.  They  can 
make  clocks  ;  and  have  a  famous  clock,  with 
a  mouse  and  all  sorts  of  queer  things  running 
over  mountains,  &c.,  almost  as  complicated  as 
the  clock  in  the  grand  old  Strasbourg  Cathe¬ 
dral  ;  and  they  can  make  watches,  telescopes, 
thermometers,  and  barometers ;  by  which 
last  they  measure  their  mountains  :  they  also 
make  chronometers  and  carpenters’  tools — 
saws  and  planes  like  an  English  workman’s  ; 
and  they  make  glass,  both  coloured  and  un co¬ 
loured.  But  they  use  oil  paper,  mica,  and 
shells  for  glazing  windows,  and  have  not  yet 
found  out  the  lustrous  glory  which  a  broad 
square  of  plate  glass  gives  to  the  landscape. 
Neither  have  they  learnt  the  art  of  silvering 
glass  to  any  extent,  but  content  themselves 
with  metallic  mirrors,  as  the  old  Greeks  and 
Romans  did  before  them.  For  doors  they 
have  fine  soft  mats,  for  pillows  wooden  stools, 
for  shoes  sandals  of  plaited  straw,  and  squares 
of  paper  for  cotton  pocket-handkerchiefs. 

They  make  better  porcelain  and  silk  than 
the  Chinese  :  the  best  of  the  last  is  wroven  by 
criminals  of  high  rank,  and  they  plait  straw 
to  perfection.  Cotton  is  a  practical  nullity 
among  them,  but  they  make  it,  though  it  is 
very  little  used,  the  soft  spongy  paper  of  the 
paper  mulberry  answering  all  the  normal 
purposes  of  cotton.  They  have  drainage, 
good  roads,  trottoirs  in  the  streets,  canals, 
water-mills,  and  lathes  turned  by  water¬ 
power  ;  and  they  make  maps  and  charts, 
better  or  worse,  as  the  case  may  be.  They 
plough  with  cows  and  oxen,  eating  beef  but 
sparingly,  if  at  all,  and  making  no  use  of  milk 
or  butter  ;  and  they  have  a  post — a  foot  post, 
runners  carrying  the  letter-bags,  which  the 
relays  toss  from  one  to  auother  without 
stopping.  The  highest  nobles  of  the  land  are 
forced  to  give  way  before  those  letter-bags 
and  their  bearers.  They  have  bridges, 
and  they  maintain  a  small  coasting  trade, 
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but  a  very  small  one  ;  the  national  notions 
of  insularity  and  isolation  influencing  even 
their  own  home  voyages  ;  for  it  is  death  for 
a  Japanese  to  quit  his  country  by  design ; 
perpetual  banishment  or  imprisonment  — 
should  he  return — if  by  such  accidents  as 
shipwreck  or  kidnapping.  This  law  natu¬ 
rally  makes  them  afraid  to  venture  far.  And 
they  make  mermaids — mermaids  as  perfect 
as  any  that  Barnum  got  from  the  Eee-jee 
islands,  baffling  the  critical  incredulity  of 
Japanese  savants  for  generations.  But  the 
most  wonderful  thing  of  all  is  their  Dosia 
powder.  Dosia  powder  does  everything.  It 
is  of  excellent  use  in  assisting  poor  tortured 
women  with  whom  nature  is  a  laggard,  is  a 
specific  for  various  ailments,  gives  buoyancy 
and  delightful  gaiety  to  those  who  take  it  in 
good  health,  and,  placed  in  the  ears,  nose,  and 
mouth  of  the  dead,  prevents  the  corpse  from 
stiffening,  which  is  an  unhandsome  laying-out 
i  in  Japan.  This  Dosia  powder  is  white  like 
sand  ;  can  be  used  many  times,  and  is  a  pro¬ 
found  secret  religiously  kept  among  the 
bonzes.  They  have  a  cheap  literature  and 
children’s  books,  works  on  art  and  history, 
poetry  and  the  drama,  together  with  encyclo¬ 
pedias  in  true  encyclopedia  style.  They  knew 
something  of  the  steam-engine,  when  they 
examined  it  in  the  American  ships,  and  made 
admirable  drawings  of  every  part,  correct, 
and  in  proper  scale ;  and  they  called  things  by 
their  right  names ;  as,  for  instance,  they  called 
the  big  gun  a  Paixhan,  and  knew  all  about 
its  calibre  and  action. 

The  women  are  not  very  pretty ;  but  the 
I  married  women  are  really  ugly,  from  their 
horrid  habit  of  dyeing  their  teeth  black.  The 
men  are  better  looking ;  and  for  the  most  part 
both  sexes  are  straight  and  well  made.  They 
are  polite,  affable,  courteous,  and,  as  private 
gentlemen,  truthful  and  honest  enough  ;  but 
|  no  sooner  does  the  shadow  of  political  life 
fall  on  them  than  they  become  untruthful, 
j  crooked,  suspicious,  and  given  up  to  chicanery 

j  and  artifice.  Polite  as  they  are,  they  carry 
!  off  the  leavings  of  a  feast  in  the  bosom  of 
I  their  robes  and  their  paper  pocket  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  ;  though,  when  the  emperor  dies, 

|  they  only  confess  to  having  “heard  that  a 
great  prince  had  gone.”  They  cultivate  their 
rice-fields  by  treading  over  them  on  large 
pieces  of  board,  and  something  like  snow- 
shoes,  by  which  they  trample  into  the  mud 
all  the  grass,  weeds,  and  brushwood  cropping 
out,  and  they  grow  the  best  rice  in  the  world. 
Their  tea  is  inferior  to  that  of  China,  and  is 
grown  on  any  soil  whatsoever,  waste  ground 
or  what  not.  The  only  carefully  grown  tea 
is  from  Udsi,  and  is  imperial  property  and 
very  costly.  They  grind  the  leaves,  as  we  do 
our  coffee-berries,  and  the  rich  and  luxurious 
drink  it  foaming  and  very  hot.  Drinking  tea 
with  grace  and  propriety  is  an  art  in  Japan  ; 


and  old  Kaempfer  says  that  the  children 
have  masters  to  teach  them  that  art  properly, 
as  we  might  be  taught  dancing,  bowing,  get¬ 
ting  into  a  carriage,  or  any  other  grand  neces¬ 
sity  of  deportment. 

The  grave-yards  are  filled  with  monuments 
inscribed  much  as  ours  might  be,  and  flowers, 
freshly  culled  day  by  day,  are  placed  in  cups 
and  vases  all  about.  They  have  various  tem¬ 
ples  for  various  purposes  ;  in  one,  a  mariners’ 
temple — perhaps  in  all — they  ring  a  bell  to 
waken  up  their  god,  and  make  him  attentive 
to  their  prayers.  Their  form  of  worship, 
their  priests  and  the  mode  of  their  conse¬ 
cration,  some  of  their  tenets,  their  singing 
boys,  and  their  rosaries,  are  all  strangely  like 
the  Roman  Catholic ;  so  strangely  like  that 
it  was  necessary  to  find  a  reason  for  it ;  where¬ 
fore  the  first  Christian  visitors  made  out 
apocryphal  stories  of  still  earlier  visitors, 
who  had  left  behind  them  shadows — adum¬ 
brations — of  the  eternal  truth.  In  South 
America,  on  the  contrary,  the  priests  said  that 
the  Devil  had  carried  a  travestie  of  the 
Romish  faith  before  them.  But  the  Japanese 
have  attained  to  a  higher  degree  of  mechanical 
piety  than  ever  Papist  or  Protestant  dreamed 
of :  they  have  a  praying  wheel,  the  same  as  is 
to  be  found  in  Chinese  and  Thibetan  temples, 
and  for  every  revolution  of  the  wheel,  and 
consequent  presentation  of  the  printed  prayer, 
a  Good  Mark  is  set  in  Heaven  to  the  credit  of 
the  votary,  and  he  is  considered  to  have  done 
a  good  work.  The  fox  is  their  symbol  of  the 
Evil  Spirit,  and  is  hunted  to  death,  because 
he  is  his  willing  agent  on  earth  ;  and  they 
have  a  place  of  extreme  punishment — a  den 
connected  with  their  jails,  called  Hell,  which 
is  no  bad  representation  of  its  prototype. 
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DOUGLAS  JERROLD. 

The  different  aspects  assumed  by  the  variety 
of  subjects  which  find  their  way,  week  by 
week,  into  the  columns  of  this  Journal,  seem, 
not  unnaturally,  to  have  a  certain  analogy 
with  the  different  aspects  under  which  a 
variety  of  visitors  make  their  appearance  at 
a  hospitable  house.  There  is  the  subject 
which  presents  itself  formally,  in  full  dress, 
and  on  grand  occasions  only.  There  is  the 
subject  which  comes  more  readily,  at  shorter 
notice,  and  at  more  ordinary  times  and  sea¬ 
sons.  There  is  the  subject  which  is  in  itself 
of  no  particular  account,  but  which  may 
sometimes  be  found  useful,  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  to  fill  up  a  vacant  place.  Last,  and 
most  precious  of  all,  there  is  the  happy  sub¬ 
ject  which  comes  unbidden  to  the  pen,  and 
which  insures  its  own  loving  reception — 
almost  as  rare  in  its  way  as  the  home-friend 
who  comes  unbidden  to  the  house,  and  brings 
his  welcome  with  him,  visit  us  as  often  as  he 
may. 

The  well-known  name  at  the  head  of  this 
article  appears  there  as  happily  and  as  appro¬ 
priately  as  the  well-loved  friend  appears  at 
the  fireside.  Foremost  among  the  subjects 
which  it  is  a  happiness  and  not  a  duty  to 
welcome,  rank  the  Life  and  Labours  of 
Douglas  Jerrold.  Under  the  guidance  of 
Mr.  Blanchard  Jerrold  (whose  excellent 
Memoir  of  his  father  is  now  before  us),  we 
propose  to  trace  the  outline  of  that  Life,  and 
to  indicate  in  some  degree  the  nature  of  those 
Labours  ;  referring  our  readers  to  the  book 
itself  for  all  the  details  which  cannot  find  a 
place  here,  and  which  assist  in  completing 
the  interest  of  the  biographical  story. 

Some  seventy  years  ago,  there  lived  a  poor 
country  player,  named  Samuel  Jerrold.  His 
principal  claim  to  a  prominent  position  among 
the  strolling  company  to  which  he  was  at¬ 
tached,  consisted  in  the  possession  of  a  pair 
of  shoes  once  belonging  to  the  great  Garrick 
himself.  Samuel  Jerrold  always  appeared 
on  the  stage  in  these  invaluable  “properties ” 
— a  man,  surely,  who  deserves  the  regard  of 
posterity,  as  the  only  actor  of  modern  times 
who  has  shown  himself  capable  of  standing 
in  Garrick’s  shoes. 

Samuel  Jerrold  was  twice  married — the 


j  second  time  to  a  wife  so  much  his  junior  that 
he  was  older  than  his  own  mother-in-law.  | 
Partly,  perhaps,  in  virtue  of  this  last  great 
advantage  on  the  part  of  the  husband,  the 
marriage  was  a  very  happy  one.  The  second 
Mrs.  Samuel  was  a  clever,  good-tempered,  i 
notable  woman  ;  and  helped  her  husband 
materially  in  his  theatrical  affairs,  when  he 
rose  in  time  (and  in  Garrick’s  shoes)  to  be  a 
manager  of  country  theatres.  Young  Mrs. 
Samuel  brought  her  husband  a  family — 

— two  girls  to  begin  with,  and,  on  the  third 
of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  three, 
while  she  was  staying  in  London,  a  boy,  who 
was  christened  Douglas  William,  and  who 
was  destined,  in  after  life,  to  make  the  name 
of  the  obscure  country  manager  a  household 
word  on  the  lips  of  English  readers. 

In  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seven,  | 
Samuel  jerrold  became  the  lessee  of  the  ! 
Sheerness  Theatre ;  and  little  Douglas  was 
there  turned  to  professional  account,  as  a 
stage-child.  He  appeared  in  The  Stranger 
as  one  of  the  little  cherubs  of  the  frail  and 
interesting  Mrs.  Haller  ;  and  he  was  “carried 
on  ”  by  Edmund  Kean,  as  the  child  in  Rolla. 
These  early  theatrical  experiences  (whatever 
influence  they  might  have  had,  at  a  later 
time,  in  forming  his  instincts  as  a  dramatist) 
do  not  appear  to  have  at  all  inclined  him 
towards  his  father’s  profession  when  he  grew 
older.  The  world  of  ships  and  sailors  amid 
which  he  lived  at  Sheerness  seems  to  have 
formed  his  first  tastes  and  influenced  his  first 
longings.  As  soon  as  he  could  speak  for 
himself  on  the  matter  of  his  future  prospects, 
he  chose  the  life  of  a  sailor  ;  and,  at  ten  years 
old,  he  entered  on  board  the  guardship, 
Namur,  as  a  first-class  volunteer. 

Up  to  this  time  the  father  had  given  the 
son  as  good  an  education  as  it  lay  within 
his  means  to  command.  Douglas  had  been 
noted  as  a  studious  boy  at  school ;  and  he 
brought  with  him  a  taste  for  reading  and 
for  quiet  pursuits  when  he  entered  on  board 
the  Namur.  Beginning  his  apprenticeship 
to  the  sea  as  a  Midshipman,  in  December, 
eighteen  hundred  and  thirteen,  he  was  not 
transferred  from  the  guardship  to  active 
service  until  April,  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifteen,  when  he  was  drafted  off,  with  forty- 
six  men,  to  his  Majesty’s  gun-brig,  Ernest. 

Those  were  stirring  times.  The  fierce 
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struggle  of  Waterloo  was  at  hand ;  and 
Douglas’s  first  cruise  was  across  the  Channel 
:  to  Ostend,  at  the  head  of  a  fleet  of  transports 
carrying  troops  and  stores  to  the  battle-field. 
Singularly  enough,  his  last  cruise  connected 
him  with  the  results  of  the  great  fight,  as  his 
1  first  had  connected  him  with  the  prepara¬ 
tions  for  it.  In  the  July  of  the  Waterloo 
year,  the  Ernest  brought  her  share  of  the 
wounded  back  to  Sheerness.  On  the  deck  of 
that  brig,  Jerrold  first  stood  face  to  face  with 
the  horror  of  war.  In  after  life,  when  other 
pens  were  writing  glibly  enough  of  the  glory 
of  war,  his  pen  traced  the  dark  reverse  of 
the  picture,  and  set  the  terrible  consequences 
of  all  victories,  righteous  as  well  as  wicked,  in 
their  true  light. 

The  great  peace  was  proclaimed,  and  the 
nations  rested  at  last.  In  October,  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifteen,  the  Ernest  was  “  paid 
off.”  Jerrold  stepped  on  shore,  and  never 
returned  to  the  service.  He  was  without 
interest ;  and  the  peace  virtually  closed  his 
professional  prospects.  To  the  last  day  of  his 
life  he  had  a  genuinely  English  love  for  the 
sea  and  sailors  ;  and,  short  as  his  naval  ex- 
|  perience  had  been,  neither  he  nor  his  country¬ 
men  were  altogether  losers  by  it.  If  the  Mid¬ 
shipman  of  the  Ernest  had  risen  to  be  an 
Admiral,  what  would  have  become  then  of 
j  the  author  of  Black-Eyed  Susan  ? 

Douglas’s  prospects  were  far  from  cheering 
when  he  returned  to  his  home  on  shore.  The 
affairs  of  Samuel  Jerrold  (through  no  fault  of 
1  his  own)  had  fallen  into  sad  confusion.  In  his 
old  age,  his  vocation  of  manager  sank  from 
under  him  ;  his  theatre  was  sold  ;  and,  at  the 
end  of  the  Waterloo  year,  he  and  his  family 
found  themselves  compelled  to  leave  Sheer¬ 
ness.  On  the  first  day  of  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixteen  they  sailed  away  in  the  Chatham, 
boat  to  try  their  fortune  in  London. 

The  first  refuge  of  the  Jerrolds  was  at 
Broad  Court,  Bow  Street.  Poor  old  Samuel 
was  now  past  his  work ;  and  the  chief 
dependence  of  the  ruined  family  rested  on 
Douglas  and  his  mother.  Mrs.  Samuel  con¬ 
trived  to  get  some  theatrical  employment  in 
London  ;  and  Douglas,  after  beginning  life 
as  an  officer  in  the  navy,  was  apprenticed 
to  a  printer,  in  Northumberland  Street, 
Strand. 

He  accepted  his  new  position  with  admi¬ 
rable  cheerfulness  and  resolution ;  honestly 
earning  his  money,  and  affectionately  devoting 
it  to  the  necessities  of  his  parents.  A  delightful 
i  anecdote  of  him,  at  this  time  of  his  life,  is  told 
by  his  son.  On  one  of  the  occasions  when  his 
mother  and  sister  were  absent  in  the  country, 
the  little  domestic  responsibility  of  comfort¬ 
ing  the  poor  worn-out  old  father  with  a  good 
dinner,  rested  on  Douglas’s  shoulders.  With 
the  small  proceeds  of  his  work,  he  bought  all 
the  necessary  materials  for  a  good  beefsteak- 
pie — made  the  pie  himself,  succeeding  bril¬ 
liantly  with  the  crust — himself  took  it  to  the 
bake-house— -and  himself  brought  it  back, 


with  one  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  novels,  which 
the  dinner  left  him  just  money  enough  to 
hire  from  a  library,  for  the  purpose  of  reading 
a  story  to  his  father  in  the  evening,  by  way 
of  dessert.  For  our  own  parts,  we  shall 
henceforth  always  rank  that  beefsteak -pie  as 
one  among  the  many  other  works  of  Douglas 
Jerrold  which  have  established  his  claim  to 
remembrance  and  to  regard.  The  clue  to  the 
bright,  affectionate  nature  of  the  man — some¬ 
times  lost  by  those  who  knew  him  imper¬ 
fectly,  in  after  life — could  hardly  be  found  in 
any  pleasanter  or  better  place,  now  that  he  is 
gone  from  among  us,  than  on  the  poor  dinner- 
table  in  Broad  Court. 

Although  he  was  occupied  for  twelve  hours 
out  of  the  twenty-four  at  the  printing-office, 
he  contrived  to  steal  time  enough  from  the 
few  idle  intervals  allowed  for  rest  and  meals, 
to  store  his  mind  with  all  the  reading  that 
lay  within  his  reach.  As  early  as  at  the  age 
of  fourteen,  the  literary  faculty  that  was  in 
him  seems  to  have  struggled  to  develop  itself 
in  short  papers  and  scraps  of  verse.  Only  a 
year  later,  he  made  his  first  effort  at  dramatic 
composition,  producing  a  little  farce,  with  a 
part  in  it  for  an  old  friend  of  the  family, 
the  late  Mr.  Wilkinson,  the  comedian.  Al¬ 
though  Samuel  Jerrold  was  well  remembered 
among  many  Loudon  actors  as  an  honest 
country  manager ;  and  although  Douglas 
could  easily  secure,  from  his  father’s  friends, 
his  admission  to  the  theatre  whenever  he 
was  able  to  go  to  it,  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  possessed  interest  enough  to  gain  a 
reading  for  his  piece  when  it  was  first  sent  in 
to  the  English  Opera  House.  After  three 
years  had  elapsed,  however,  Mr.  Wilkinson 
contrived  to  get  the  lad’s  farce  produced  at 
Sadler’s  Wells,  under  the  title  of  More 
Frightened  than  Hurt.  It  was  not  only  suc¬ 
cessful  on  its  first  representation,  but  it  also 
won  the  rare  honour  of  being  translated  for 
the  French  stage.  More  than  this,  it  was 
afterwards  translated  back  again,  by  a 
dramatist  who  was  ignorant  of  its  original 
history,  for  the  stage  of  the  Olympic  Theatre ; 
where  it  figured  in  the  bills  under  the  new 
title  of  Fighting  by  Proxy,  with  Liston  in  i 
the  part  of  the  hero.  Such  is  the  history  of 
Douolas  Jerrold’s  first  contribution  to  the 

o 

English  drama.  When  it  was  produced  on  j 
the  boards  of  Sadler’s  Wells,  its  author’s  age 
was  eighteen  years. 

He  had  appeared  in  public,  however,  as  an 
author,  before  this  time  ;  having  composed 
some  verses  which  were  printed  in  a  for¬ 
gotten  periodical  called  Arliss’s  Magazine. 
The  loss  of  his  first  situation,  through  the 
bankruptcy  of  his  master,  obliged  him  to 
seek  employment  anew  in  the  printing-office 
of  one  Mr.  Bigg,  who  was  also  the  editor  of  a 
newspaper  called  the  Sunday  Monitor.  In 
this  journal  appeared  his  first  article — a 
critical  paper  on  Der  Freischutz.  He  had 
gone  to  the  theatre  with  an  order  to  see  the 
opera  ;  and  had  been  so  struck  by  the  super- 
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natural  drama  and  the  wonderful  music  to 
which  it  was  set,  that  he  noted  down  his 
impressions  of  the  performance,  and  after¬ 
wards  dropped  what  he  had  written,  ano¬ 
nymously,  into  the  editor’s  box.  The  next 
morning,  his  own  article  was  handed  to  him 
to  set  up  in  type  for  the  forthcoming  number 
of  the  Sunday  Monitor.  After  this  first 
encouragement,  he  began  to  use  his  pen  fre¬ 
quently  in  the  minor  periodicals  of  the  time  ; 
still  sticking  to  the  printer’s  work,  however, 
and  still  living  at  home  with  his  family. 
The  success  of  his  little  farce  at  Sadler’s 
Wells  led  to  his  writing  three  more  pieces 
for  that  theatre.  They  all  succeeded  ;  and 
the  managers  of  some  of  the  other  minor 
theatres  began  to  look  after  the  new  man. 
Just  at  this  time,  when  his  career  as  dramatist 
and  journalist  was  beginning  to  open  before 
him,  his  father  died.  After  that  loss,  the 
next  important  event  in  his  life  was  his 
marriage.  In  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
twenty-four,  when  he  was  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  he  married  his  “first  love,”  Miss 
Mary  Swann,  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman 
who  held  an  appointment  in  the  Post  Office. 
He  and  his  bride  settled,  with  his  mother 
and  sister  and  a  kind  old  friend  of  his  boyish 
days,  in  Holborn  ;  and  here — devoting  his 
days  to  the  newspapers,  and  his  evenings  to 
the  drama— the  newly-married  man  started 
as  author  by  profession,  and  met  the  world 
and  its  cares  bravely  at  the  point  of  the  pen. 

The  struggle  at  starting  was  a  hard  one. 
His  principal  permanent  source  of  income 
was  a  small  weekly  salary,  paid  to  him  as 
dramatist  to  the  establishment,  by  one 
Davidge,  manager  of  the  Coburg  (now  the 
Victoria)  Theatre.  This  man  appears  to 
have  treated  Jerrold,  whose  dramas  brought 
both  money  and  reputation  to  his  theatre, 
with  an  utter  want  of  common  consideration 
and  common  gratitude.  He  worked  his  poor 
author  pitilessly  ;  and  it  is,  on  that  account, 
highly  satisfactory  to  know  that  he  over¬ 
reached  himself  in  the  end,  by  quarrelling 
with  his  dramatist,  at  the  very  time  when 
Jerrold  had  a  theatrical  fortune  (so  far  as 
managers’  interests  were  concerned)  lying  in 
his  desk,  in  the  shape  of  Black-Eyed  Susan. 
With  that  renowned  play  (the  most  popular 
of  all  nautical  dramas)  in  his  hand,  Douglas 
left  the  Coburg  to  seek  employment  at  the 
Surrey  Theatre — then  under  the  management 
of  the  drunken  and  dignified  Mr.  Elliston. 
This  last  tradesman  in  plays — who  subse¬ 
quently  showed  himself  to  be  as  meanly  unfeel¬ 
ing  as  the  other  tradesman  at  the  Coburg — 
bid  rather  higher  for  Jerrold’s  services,  and 
estimated  the  sole  monopoly  of  the  fancy, 
invention,  and  humour  of  a  man  who  had 
already  proved  himself  to  be  a  popular, 
money-bringing  dramatist,  at  the  magnificent 
rate  of  five  pounds  a  week.  The  bargain 
was  struck  ;  and  Jerrold’s  first  play  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  Surrey  Theatre  was  Black-Eyed 
Susan, 


He  had  achieved  many  enviable  dramatic 
successes  before  this  time.  He  had  written 
domestic  dramas — such  as  Fifteen  Years  of 
A  Drunkard’s  Life,  and  Ambrose  Gwinett, 
the  popularity  of  which  is  still  well  remem¬ 
bered  by  play-goers  of  the  old  generation. 
But  the  reception  of  Black-Eyed  Susan 
eclipsed  all  previous  successes  of  his  or  of 
any  other  dramatist’s  in  that  line.  Mr. 
T.  P.  Cooke,  who,  as  the  French  say, 
“  created  ”  the  part  of  William,  not  only 
found  half  London  flocking  into  the  Borough 
to  see  him  ;  but  was  actually  called  upon, 
after  acting  in  the  play,  as  a  first  piece,  at 
the  Surrey  Theatre,  to  drive  off  in  his 
sailor’s  dress,  and  act  in  it  again  on  the  same 
night,  as  the  last  piece,  at  Covent  Garden 
Theatre.  Its  first  “  run  ”  mounted  to  three 
hundred  nights  :  it  afterwards  drew  money 
into  the  empty  treasury  of  Drury  Lane  :  it 
remains,  to  this  day,  a  “  stock-piece  ”  on 
which  managers  and  actors  know  that  they 
can  depend  ;  and,  strangest  phenomenon  of 
all,  it  is  impossible  to  see  the  play  now,  with¬ 
out  feeling  that  its  great  and  well-deserved 
dramatic  success  has  been  obtained  with  the 
least  possible  amount  of  assistance  from  the 
subtleties  and  refinements  of  dramatic  art. 
The  piece  is  indebted  for  its  hold  on  the 
public  sympathy  solely  to  the  simple  force, 
the  irresistible  directness,  of  its  appeal  to 
some  of  the  strongest  affections  in  our  nature. 
It  has  succeeded,  and  it  will  succeed,  not 
because  the  dialogue  is  well  or,  as  to  some 
passages  of  it,  even  naturally  writtenj  not 
because  the  story  is  neatly  told,  for  it  is 
(especially  in  the  first  act)  full  of  faults  in 
construction  ;  but  solely  because  the  situa¬ 
tions  in  which  the  characters  are  placed 
appeal  to  the  hearts  of  every  husband  and 
every  wife  in  the  theatre.  In  this  aspect  of 
it,  and  in  this  only,  the  play  is  a  study  to 
any  young  writer  ;  for  it  shows  ,  on  what 
amazingly  simple  foundations  rest  the  main 
conditions  of  the  longest,  the  surest,  and  the 
widest  dramatic  success. 

It  is  sad,  it  is  almost  humiliating,  to  be 
obliged  to  add,  in  reference  to  the  earlv 
history  of  Jerrold’s  first  dramatic  triumph, 
that  his  share  of  the  gains  which  Black-Eyed 
Susan  poured  into  the  pockets  of  managers 
on  both  sides -of  the  water  was  just  seventy 
pounds.  Mean-minded  Mr.  Elliston,  whose 
theatre  the  play  had  raised  from  a  state  of 
something  like  bankruptcy  to  a  condition  of 
prosperity  which,  in  the  Surrey  annals,  has 
not  since  been  paralleled,  not  only  abstained 
from  presenting  Jerrold  with  the  smallest 
fragment  of  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  token 
of  gratitude,  but  actually  had  the  pitiless 
insolence  to  say  to  him,  after  Black-Eyed 
Susan  had  run  its  three  hundred  nights, 
“  My  dear  boy,  why  don’t  you  get  your  friends 
to  present  you  with  a  bit  of  plate  ?” 

The  extraordinary  success  of  Black-Eyed 
Susan  opened  the  doors  of  the  great  theatres 
to  Jerrold,  as  a  matter  of  course.  He  made 
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admirable  use  of  the  chances  in  his  favour 
which  he  had  so  well  deserved,  and  for  which 
he  had  waited  so  long.  At  the  Adel  phi,  at 
Drury  Lane,  and  at  the  Haymarket,  drama 
after  drama  bowed  in  quick  succession  from 
his  pen.  The  Devil’s  Ducat,  the  Bride  of 
Ludgate,  the  Rent  Day,  Nell  G wynne,  the 
Housekeeper — this  last,  the  best  of  his  plays 
in  point  of  construction — date,  with  many 
i  other  dramatic  works,  from  the  period  of  his 
life  now  under  review.  The  one  slight 
!  check  to  his  career  of  prosperity  occurred  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-six,  when  he  and 
his  brother-in-law  took  the  Strand  Theatre, 
and  when  Jerrold  acted  a  character  in  one  of 
his  own  plays.  Neither  the  theatrical  specu¬ 
lation  nor  the  theatrical  appearance  proved 
to  be  successful ;  and  he  wisely  abandoned, 
from  that  time,  all  professional  connection 
with  the  stage,  except  in  his  old  and  ever- 
j  welcome  character  of  dramatist.  In  the 
other  branches  of  his  art — to  which  he  de¬ 
voted  himself,  at  this  turning-point  of  his 
career,  as  faithfully  as  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  theatrical  branch — his  progress  was  not 
less  remarkable.  As  journalist  and  essayist, 
he  rose  steadily  towards  the  distinguished 
place  which  was  his  due  among  the  writers 
of  his  time.  This  middle  term  of  his  literary 
exertions  produced,  among  other  noticeable 
results,  the  series  of  social  studies  called 
Men  of  Character,  originally  begun  in  Black¬ 
wood’s  Magazine,  and  since  republished 
among  his  collected  works. 

He  had  now  advanced,  in  a  social  as  well 
as  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  beyond  that 
period  in  the  lives  of  self-made  men  which 
may  be  termed  the  adventurous  period. 
Whatever  difficulties  and  anxieties  henceforth 
oppressed  him  were  caused  by  the  trials  and 
troubles  which,  more  or  less,  beset  the  ex¬ 
ceptional  lives  of  all  men  of  letters.  The 
struggle  for  a  hearing,  the  fight  for  a  fair 
field  in  which  to  show  himself,  had  now  been 
bravely  and  creditably  accomplished  ;  and 
all  that  remains  to  be  related  of  the  life  of 
Douglas  Jerrold  is  best  told  in  the  history  of 
his  works. 

Taking  his  peculiar  literary  gifts  into  con¬ 
sideration,  the  first  great  opportunity  of  his 
life,  as  a  periodical  writer,  was  offered  to  him, 

I  unquestionably,  by  the  starting  of  Punch. 
The  brilliant  impromptu  faculty  which  gave 
him  a  place  apart,  as  thinker,  writer,  and 
talker,  among  the  remarkable  men  of  his 
time,  was  exactly  the  faculty  which  such  a 
journal  as  Punch  was  calculated  to  develop 
to  the  utmost.  The  day  on  which  Jerrold 
was  secured  as  a  contributor  would  have 
been  a  fortunate  day  for  that  periodical,  if  he 
had  written  nothing  in  it  but  the  far-famed 
Caudle  Lectures,  and  the  delightful  Story  of 
A  Feather.  But  the  service  that  he  rendered 
to  Punch  must  by  no  means  be  associated 
only  with  the  more  elaborate  contributions 
to  its  pages  which  are  publicly  connected 
with  his  name.  His  wit  often  flashed  out  at 


its  brightest,  his  sarcasm  often  cut  with  its 
keenest  edge,  in  those  well-timed  paragraphs 
and  short  articles  which  hit  the  passiug  event 
of  the  day,  and  which,  so  far  as  their  tempo¬ 
rary  purpose  with  the  public  is  concerned, 
are  all-important  ingredients  in  the  success 
of  such  a  periodical  as  Punch.  A  contributor 
who  can  strike  out  new  ideas  from  the  origi¬ 
nal  resources  of  his  own  mind,  is  one  man, 
and  a  contributor  who  can  be  depended  on 
for  the  small  work-a-day  emergencies  which 
are  felt  one  week  and  forgotten  the  next,  is 
generally  another.  Jerrold  united  these  two 
characters  in  himself ;  and  the  value  of  him 
to  Punch,  on  that  account  only,  can  never  be 
too  highly  estimated. 

At  this  period  of  his  life,  the  fertility  of  his 
mental  resources  showed  itself  most  conspi¬ 
cuously.  While  he  was  working  for  Punch 
he  was  also  editing  and  largely  contributing 
to  the  Illuminated  Magazine.  In  this  publica¬ 
tion  appeared,  among  a  host  of  shorter 
papers,  the  series  called  The  Chronicles  of 
Clovernook,  which  he  himself  always  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  one  of  his  happiest  efforts,  and 
which  does  indeed  contain,  in  detached  pas¬ 
sages,  some  of  the  best  things  that  ever  fell 
from  his  pen.  On  the  cessation  of  The 
Illuminated  Magazine,  he  started  The  Shilling 
Magazine,  and  contributed  to  it  his  well- 
known  novel,  Saint  Giles  and  Saint  James. 
These  accumulated  literary  occupations  and 
responsibilities  would  have  been  enough  for 
most  men ;  but  Jerrold’s  inexhaustible 
energy  and  variety  carried  him  on  through 
more  work  still.  Theatrical  audiences  now 
found  their  old  favourite  addressing  them 
again,  and  occupying  new  ground  as  a  writer 
of  five  act  and  three  act  comedies.  Bubbles 
of  the  Day,  Time  Works  Wonders,  The 
Catspaw,  Retired  from  Business,  Saint  Cupid, 
were  all  produced,  with  other  plays,  after  the 
period  when  he  became  a  regular  writer  in 
Punch.  Judged  from  the  literary  point  of 
view  these  comedies  were  all  original  and 
striking  contributions  to  the  library  of  the 
stage.  From  the  dramatic  point  of  view, 
however,  it  must  not  be  concealed  that  they 
were  less  satisfactory  ;  and  that  some  of  them 
were  scarcely  so  successful  with  audiences 
as  their  author’s  earlier  and  humbler  efforts. 
The  one  solid  critical  reason  which  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  assign  for  this,  implies  in  itself  a 
compliment  which  could  be  paid  to  no  other 
dramatist  of  modern  times.  The  perpetual 
glitter  of  J errold’s  wit  seems  to  have  blinded 
him  to  some  of  the  more  sober  requirements 
of  the  Dramatic  art.  When  Charles  Kemble 
said,  and  said  truly,  that  there  was  wit 
enough  for  three  comedies  in  Bubbles  of  the 
Day,  he  implied  that  this  brilliant  overflow 
left  little  or  no  room  for  the  indispensable 
resources  of  story  and  situation  to  display 
themselves  fairly  on  the  stage.  The  comedies 
themselves,  examined  with  reference  to  their 
success  in  representation,  as  well  as  to  their 
intrinsic  merits,  help  to  support  this  view. 
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Time  Works  Wonders  was  the  most  prosper¬ 
ous  of  all,  and  it  is  that  comedy  precisely 
which  has  the  most  story  and  the  most  situa¬ 
tion  in  it.  The  idea  and  the  management 
of  the  charming  love-tale  out  of  which  the 
events  of  this  play  spring,  show  what  Jerrold 
might  have  achieved  in  the  construction  of 
other  plots,  if  his  own  superabundant  wit  had 
not  dazzled  him  and  led  him  astray.  As  it  is, 
the  readers  of  these  comedies,  who  can  appre¬ 
ciate  the  rich  fancy,  the  delicate  subtleties 
of  thought,  the  masterly  terseness  of  ex¬ 
pression,  and  the  exquisite  play  and  sparkle 
of  wit  scattered  over  every  page,  may  rest 
assured  that  they  rather  gam  than  lose — 
especially  in  the  present  condition  of  theatri¬ 
cal  companies  —  by  not  seeing  the  last 
dramatic  works  of  Douglas  Jerrold  repre¬ 
sented  on  the  stage. 

The  next,  and,  sad  to  say,  the  final  achieve¬ 
ment  of  his  life,  connected  him  most  honour¬ 
ably  and  profitably  with  the  newspaper 
press.  Many  of  our  readers  will  remember 
the  starting  of  Douglas  Jerrold’s  Weekly 
Newspaper — its  great  temporary  success — 
and  then  its  sudden  decline,  through  defects  in 
management,  to  which  it  is  not  now  necessary 
to  refer  at  length.  The  signal  ability  with 
which  the  editorial  articles  in  the  paper  were 
written,  the  remarkable  aptitude  which  they 
displayed  in  striking  straight  at  the  sym¬ 
pathies  of  large  masses  of  readers,  did  not 
escape  the  notice  of  men  who  were  well  fitted 
to  judge  of  the  more  solid  qualifications  which 
go  to  the  production  of  a  popular  journalist. 
In  the  spring  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred 
and  fifty-two,  the  proprietor  of  Lloyd’s 
Weekly  Newspaper  proposed  the  editorship  to 
Jerrold,  on  terms  of  such  wise  liberality  as  to 
ensure  the  ready  acceptance  of  his  offer.  From 
the  spring  of  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-two, 
to  the  spring  of  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven — the  last  he  was  ever  to  see — J errold 
conducted  the  paper,  with  such  extraordi¬ 
nary  success  as  is  rare  in  the  history  of 
journalism.  Under  his  supervision,  and  with 
the  regular  assistance  of  his  pen,  Lloyd’s 
Newspaper  rose,  by  thousands  and  thousands 
a  week,  to  the  great  circulation  which  it  now 
enjoys.  Of  the  many  successful  labours  of 
|  Jerrold’s  life  none  had  been  so  substantially 
prosperous  as  the  labour  that  was  destined 
to  close  it. 

His  health  had  shown  signs  of  breaking, 
and  his  heart  was  known  to  be  affected,  for 
some  little  time  before  his  last  brief  illness  : 
but  the  unconquerable  energy  and  spirit  of 
the  man  upheld  him  through  all  bodily 
trials,  until  the  first  day  of  J  une,  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty-seven.  Even  his  medical 
attendant,  did  not  abandon  all  hope  when  his 
strength  first  gave  way.  But  he  sank  rapidly — 
so  rapidly,  that  in  one  short  week  the  struggle 
was  over.  On  the  eighth  day  of  June,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  his  family  and  his  friends,  pre¬ 
serving  all  his  faculties  to  the  last,  jess¬ 
ing  away  calmly,  resignedly,  affectionately, 


Douglas  Jerrold  closed  his  eyes  on  the  world, 
which  it  had  been  the  long  and  noble  purpose 
of  his  life  to  inform  and  to  improve. 

It  is  too  early  yet  to  attempt  any  estimate 
of  the  place  which  his  writings  will  ulti¬ 
mately  occupy  in  English  literature.  So  long 
as  honesty,  energy,  and  variety  are  held  to  be 
the  prominent  qualities  which  should  distin¬ 
guish  a  genuine  writer,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  vitality  of  Douglas  Jerrold’s  reputa¬ 
tion.  The  one  objection  urged  against  the 
works,  which,  feeble  and  ignorant  though  it 
was,  often  went  to  the  heart  of  the  writer, 
was  the  objection  of  bitterness.  Calling  to 
mind  many  of  the  passages  in  his  books  in 
which  this  bitterness  most  sharply  appears, 
and  seeing  plainly  in  those  passages  what  the 
cause  was  that  provoked  it,  we  venture  to 
speak  out  our  own  opinion  boldly,  and  to 
acknowledge  at  once,  that  we  admire  this 
so-called  bitterness  as  one  of  the  great  and 
valuable  qualities  of  Douglas  Jerrold’s 
writings  ;  because  we  can  see  for  ourselves 
that  it  springs  from  the  uncompromising 
earnestness  and  honesty  of  the  author.  In 
an  a «e  when  it  is  becoming  unfashionable  to 
have  a  positive  opinion  about  anything ; 
when  the  detestable  comic  element  scatters 
its  profanation  with  impunity  on  all  beautiful 
and  all  serious  things  ;  when  much,  far  too 
much,  of  the  current  literature  of  the  day 
vibrates  contemptibly  between  unbelieving 
banter  and  unblushing  clap-trap,  that  ele-  ! 
ment  of  bitterness  in  Jerrold’s  writings—  j 
which  never  stands  alone  in  them  ;  which  is 
never  disassociated  from  the  kind  word  that 
goes  before,  or  the  generous  thought  that 
comes  after  it — is  in  our  opinion  a  right 
wholesome  element,  breathing  that  manful 
admiration  of  truth,  and  that  manful  hatred 
of  falsehood,  which  is  the  chiefest  and 
brightest  jewel  in  the  crown  of  any  writer, 
living  or  dead. 

This  same  cry  of  bitterness,  which  assailed 
him  in  his  literary  character,  assailed  him  in 
his  social  character  also.  Absurd  as  the 
bare  idea  of  bitterness  must  appear  in  con¬ 
nection  with  such  a  nature  as  his,  to  those 
who  really  knew  him,  the  reason  why 
strangers  so  often  and  so  ridiculously  mis¬ 
understood  him,  is  not  difficult  to  discover. 
That  marvellous  brightness  and  quickness 
of  perception  which  has  distinguished  him 
far  and  wide  as  the  sayer  of  some  of  the 
wittiest,  and  often  some  of  the  wisest  things 
also,  in  the  English  language,  expressed  itself 
almost  with  the  suddenness  of  lightning.  This 
absence  of  all  appearance  of  artifice  or  pre¬ 
paration,  this  flash  and  readiness  which  made 
the  great  charm  of  his  wit,  rendered  him,  at 
the  same  time,  quite  incapable  of  suppressing 
a  good  thing  from  prudential  considerations. 

It  sparkled  off  his  tongue  before  he  was 
aware  of  it.  It  was  always  a  bright  surprise 
to  himself ;  and  it  never  occurred  to  him 
that  it  could  be  anything  but  a  bright  sur¬ 
prise  to  others.  All  his  so-called  bitter 
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tilings,  were  said  with  a  burst  of  hearty, 
schoolboy  laughter,  which  showed  how  far 
he  was  himself  from  attaching  a  serious 
importance  to  them.  Strangers  apparently 
failed  to  draw  this  inference,  plain  as  it  was  ; 
and  often  mistook  him  accordingly.  If  they 
had  seen  him  in  the  society  of  children  ;  if 
they  had  surprised  him  in  the  house  of  any 
one  of  his  literary  brethren  who  was  in  diffi¬ 
culty  and  distress ;  if  they  had  met  him  by 
the  bedside  of  a  sick  friend,  how  simply  and 
how  irresistibly  the  gentle,  generous,  affec¬ 
tionate  nature  of  the  man  would  then  have 
disclosed  itself  to  the  most  careless  chance 
acquaintance  who  ever  misunderstood  him  ! 
Very  few  men  have  won  the  loving  regard 
of  so  many  friends  so  rapidly,  and  have  kept 
that  regard  so  enduringly  to  the  last  day  of 
their  lives,  as  Douglas  Jerrold. 

In  closing  this  brief  sketch  of  the  career 
of  a  dear  and  an  honoured  fellow-labourer, 
we  must  not  forget  to  say  a  farewell  word  of 
sincere  congratulation  to  Mr.  Blanchard 
Jerrold,  on  the  admirable  spirit  in  which  he 
has  given  his  father’s  Life  to  the  world.  The 
book  is  most  frankly,  most  affectionately, 
and,  as  to  its  closing  passages,  most  touchingly 
written.  It  is  good  as  the  record  of  a 
literary  life  :  it  is  still  better  as  a  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  a  father,  offered  by  the  love 
and  duty  of  a  son. 

lay,  and  he  raised  his  wide-awake  hat  and 
smiled,  and  I  was  glad  at  the  dusk,  for  I  felt 
my  face  become  flushed  at  his  detection  of 
me.  I  again  looked  across  the  wrater,  with 
my  mind,  or  rather  my  heart,  full  of  him — 
Captain  Conyngham — when  my  attention 
was  diverted  by  that  horrid  Mr.  Loring,  who 
had  unknown  to  me  approached,  and  now 
stood  by  my  side.  One  hates  to  be  inter¬ 
rupted  in  a  day-dream ;  and  I  am  afraid  I 
was  very  abrupt  in  my  answers  to  his 
remarks.  What  he  said  I  do  not  know, 
until  my  attention  was  arrested  by  discover¬ 
ing  that  he  was  actually  making  me  an  offer 
of  marriage.  I  felt  for  a  moment  aghast, 
principally  at  his  impertinence,  as  I  should 
have  termed  it  ;  too  much  aghast  to  inter¬ 
rupt  him  until  he  came  to  a  pause,  as  if 
waiting  for  an  answer.  I  had  always  dis¬ 
liked  the  man  from  the  first  moment  I  had 
seen  him  ;  Captain  Conyngham  also  disliked 
him  ;  and  now,  as  his  words  fell  on  my  ear, 
my  objection  amounted  to  hatred.  He  was 
dark,  and  strongly  built,  what  is  called  a  fine 
looking  man  ;  a  complete  contrast  to  Captain 
Conyngham,  who  was  fair  and  slight.  But 
he  was  waiting  for  a  reply.  I  said  : — • 

u  What  answer  do  you  expect  me  to  give 
you,  Mr.  Loring  ?  Have  I  ever  given  you 
encouragement  to  suppose — ”  He  inter¬ 
rupted  me  : — 

“  None,  whatever.  I  will  quite  exonerate 
you  from  ever  having  shown  me  any  kind¬ 
ness.”  I  could  hear  by  his  voice  that  he  smiled 
sarcastically.  How  I  hate  a  sarcastic  man  ! 

“  Yet,  Miss  Gray,  it  is  better  to  know 
certainly  how  I  stand  at  once.  I  scarcely 
expect  ;  and  yet  so  long  as  there  is  suspense, 
it  is  difficult  to  give  up  hope.” 

I  was  annoyed  with  him  and  with  myself ; 
and  I  said  : — 

“  Do  you  then  mean  to  say,  that  you  have 
presumed  to  make  me  such  an  offer  without 
even  expecting  me  to  accede  to  it  1  ” 

He  was  silent,  and  I  indignantly  added  : — 

“I  think,  under  these  circumstances,  the 
fact  is  a  mere  impertinence.” 

Hitherto  he  had  been  humble  and  quiet  in 
his  demeanour  ;  but,  as  my  words  reached 
him,  the  hand  which  had  rested  for  support 
against  a  coil  of  rope  was  removed,  and  his 
bent  figure  became  erect,  as  he  answered  : — 

“  Miss  Gray,  when  a  man  offers  to  a  woman 
the  only  thing  he  has  worth  her  acceptance 
— an  honest  affection,  it  is  at  the  least  an 
ungrateful  return,  to  be  met  with — ” 

He  paused,  as  if  unwilling  to  add  a  harsh 
word.  I  half  regretted  what  I  had  said,  but 

I  would  not  say  so  to  him  when  he  assumed 
such  a  position  ;  and  I  wished  him  shortly 
good-night,  and  moved  towards  the  ladder. 
Captain  Conyngham  was  still  leaning  there  ; 
and  he  took  my  hand  as  I  passed  him,  and 
whispered  something  which  made  me  forget 
all  about  Mr.  Loring  for  some  time. 

I  was  annoyed  with  myself  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day,  as,  sitting  with  Madame  Yan 

CAST  AWAY. 

It  was  a  quiet  lovely  evening,  I  remember, 
and  I  had  lingered  upon  deck  half-hour  after 
half-hour,  unwilling  to  go  below  into  the  hot 
saloon  of  the  steamer.  My  life  had,  until 
then,  been  so  constrained  and  formal,  that 
there  was  a  delicious  sense  of  independence 
pervading  my  whole  being ;  and  had  been 
since  the  moment  that  I  bade  adieu  to  my 
uhcle  and  aunt  at  Southampton,  under  the 
chaperonage  of  a  fat,  good-tempered  Dutch 
lady,  to  join  my  parents  in  Australia.  These 
parents  I  had  not  seen  since  childhood,  and 
even  thus  my  remembrance  of  them  was  not 
happy  ;  for  my  father’s  wife  was  not  my  own 
mother,  and  a  family  of  young  children  had 
■  displaced  me  in  my  one  parent’s  affection  ;  so 
‘  that  this  present  freedom  seemed  like  a 
bright  ray  shining  between  the  two  dark 
clouds  of  my  aunt’s  sternness  and  the  strange 
uncertainty  of  the  home  to  which  I  was 
bound.  There  were  others  on  deck  beside 
myself,  but  of  their  identity  I  was  not  con¬ 
scious,  excepting  one.  I  watched  his  figure 
as  he  leant  gracefully,  half-reclining,  a  few 
yards  from  me,  occupied  only  in  wreathing 
clouds  of  smoke  from  the  cigar  he  held  in  his 
mouth.  He  and  I  had  assimilated  from  the 
very  commencement  of  the  voyage  ;  and  I  ( 
could  not  have  told  how  far  the  giving  up  of 
this  daily  companionship  weighed  in  the 
balance  of  my  regrets  at  the  prospect  of 
the  voyage’s  termination ;  now  he  caught 
my  eye,  which  would  wander  to  where  he 
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Dump  working  and  talking,  I  answered 
flippantly  to  a  remark  of  hers  relative  to  Mr. 
Loring’s  kindness  to  the  children.  “  O  yes, 
he’s  kind  enough,  I  dare  say  ;  but  to  me  he 
is  the  most  objectionable  of  men.  I  suppose 
I  am  very  wrong,  but  I  positively  detest  the 
sight  of  him.”  The  next  moment  I  knew 
that  Mr.  Loring  had  overheard  me  ;  for  the 
figure  which  I  had  not  until  then  recognised 
as  his,  moved  to  a  greater  distance. 

From  that  time  Mr.  Loring  never  changed 
in  his  manner  towards  me.  ITe  was  as  atten¬ 
tive  and  respectful  as  before,  but  more  formal. 
I  was  always  uncomfortable  in  his  presence, 
and  glad  to  escape  from  him. 

O,  at  this  juncture  of  time,  how  distinctly 
I  remember  all  the  horrors  which  followed 
so  rapidly  one  another  !  No  need  to  recall  ; 
my  heart  trembles  again  at  striving  to  write 
of  them. 

The  ship  was  on  fire  !  how,  I  know  not. 
I  never  inquired  by  whose  fault.  Those  to 
blame  are  gone  to  their  account  at  that  Court 
of  Inquiry  where  misfortune  will  not  be 
visited  upon  us  as  crime.  Death  was  face  to 
face  with  us,  as  we  crowded  on  the  deck, 
eagerly  straining  our  eyes  into  the  darkness, 
made  more  dark  by  the  glare  around  us  ; 
and  scorched,  almost  blinded,  by  the  heat 
which  momentarily  increased.  The  boats 
were  being  lowered  ;  the  passengers,  mostly 
in  their  night-dresses,  were  huddled  together 
as  near  the  edge  of  the  vessel  as  they  could 
get,  helplessly  entreating,  or  passively  aban¬ 
doned  to  their  fate.  At  length  the  first  two 
boats  were  out,  and  immediately  crowded 
with  passengers.  I  saw  Captain  Conyngham 
rush  on  deck.  As  he  passed  me,  I  seized  his 
arm  frantically,  and  begged  him  to  save  me. 
But  the  evening  before  he  had  seemed  so 
much  to  care  for  me.  Alas  !  he  never  even 
heard  my  voice  ;  he  never  saw  my  face  of 
agony,  or  felt  my  touch.  I  credit  him  for 
that.  The  instinct  of  self-preservation  was 
too  strong  ;  and  yet  I  thought  in  such  crises, 
men  were  more  self-possessed  than  women. 
I  saw  him  leap  into  the  overcrowded  boat,  as 
she  shoved  off  from  the  ship’s  side  ;  and  I 
was  left  vainly  beseeching  on  the  burning 
deck.  All  the  female  passengers  had  been 
cared  for  ;  I  know  not  how  it  was,  but  I  was 
overlooked.  I  felt  my  fate  closing  in  upon 
me  ;  yet,  in  the  midst  of  all,  the  thought  that 
Captain  Conyngham  could  be  so  utterly 
selfish,  and,  could  I  acknowledge  it,  so 
utterly  unmanly,  struck  me  bitterly.  I  felt 
the  heat  gaining  upon  me,  as  the  flames 
extended  to  my  side  of  the  ship.  One  man 
— he  was  a  gentleman,  I  knew  by  all  his 
movements — had  been  actively  assisting  in 
striving  to  subdue  the  flames,  until  they 
gained  the  mastery  over  the  men’s  exer¬ 
tions,  and  at  this  moment  broke  out  with 
fresh  vigour,  as  if  exasperated  at  being 
opposed.  Then  those  remaining  on  board 
moved  to  the  spot  where  I  stood.  I  felt 
a  strong  arm  thrown  round  me,  and  I 
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was  lifted  over  the  side  of  the  ship.  What 
followed  I  do  not  know  :  a  long  space  of 
insensibility — a  confused  awaking  when  it 
was  broad  daylight — and  I  was  at  sea  in  an 
open  boat,  far  away  from  the  burning  ship. 
I  closed  my  eyes  again,  for  my  brain  was  too 
tired  to  take  in  any  new  idea.  When  again 
I  looked  round,  I  saw  at  a  glance  who  were 
my  companions  :  a  chaplain,  who  had  been 
on  his  way  to  Sydney,  the  steward,  four  of  the 
men,  and  Mr.  Loring.  What  had  become  of 
the  captain  and  all  those  others  whom  I  had 
last  seen  standing  on  the  deck  of  the  ship  ? 
I  did  not  know  until  afterwards,  that  he  and 
his  companions  had  been  crushed  in  a  mass 
by  the  falling  of  one  of  the  burning  masts, 
and  had  found  a  funeral  pyre  on  the  vessel. 
The  chaplain  asked  me  whether  I  felt  cold  ; 
and  I  glanced  at  my  own  figure  as  I  answered 
in  the  negative.  I  had  on  rising  thrown  on 
a  dressing-gown  and  a  petticoat  of  flannel, 
but  my  feet  were  bare  of  shoes  and  stock¬ 
ings  ;  but  I  was  not  cold,  notwithstanding  the 
chill  morning  air,  for  some  one  had  wrapped 
a  cloak  round  me,  and  my  feet  were  covered 
with  a  man’s  coat.  I  presently  noticed  that 
Mr.  Loring  was  sitting  in  his  shirt  and 
trousers  only.  He  did  not  speak  to  me, 
which  I  thought  strange  ;  but  my  mind  was 
full  of  conjecture  as  to  the  fate  of  Captain 
Conyngham,  and  I  closed  my  eyes  to  hide 
the  tears  which  would  force  themselves  from 
under  the  lids,  as  I  remembered  his  selfish 
disregard  of  me  in  the  hour  of  danger. 

Thus  days  and  nights  succeeded  one  another 
— how  many  I  do  not  know.  Alternations 
of  hope  and  fear  ;  the  cravings  of  hunger  un¬ 
satisfied  ;  wild  excitement  ;  half  madness  ; 
gloomy  despondency  ;  horrid  blasphemies ; 
impassioned  prayers.  I  was  surrounded  by 
gaunt,  haggard  faces  ;  men  rendered  despe¬ 
rate  by  famine  and  thirst,  for  the  small  keg 
of  water  which  the  steward  had  had  the  fore¬ 
thought  to  bring  with  us,  was  exhausted.  It 
could  not  have  been  many  days — it  was  very 
many  hours — I  was  lying  in  a  state  of  apathy 
at  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  only  conscious  that 
some  one  of  my  companions,  less  self- 
engrossed  than  the  rest,  was  chafing  my 
hands  and  feet  alternately  ;  when  a  cry  arose 
from  all  the  boat’s-crew,  sufficient  even  to 
rouse  me  from  my  lethargy.  The  gaunt, 
wretched  faces  looked  still  more  gaunt  from 
the  agonised  look  of  expectation  which  they 
had  assumed,  as  they  stood,  these  men, 
stretching  forth  their  eager  hands  towards 
the  narrow  strip  of  land  which  was  in  sight. 
I  heard  a  gentle  voice  whispering  in  my  ear, 
“  Courage,  we  shall  yet  be  saved,”  and  warm 
tears  fell  over  my  face.  The  next  hour  was 
spent  in  strenuous  endeavours  to  make 
the  land,  which,  like  most  such  energetic 
strivings,  was  successful. 

We  stood  once  more  on  firm  ground,  and 
every  member  of  the  company  sped  like  mad¬ 
men  along  the  coast  in  search  of  something 
to  eat.  1  wandered  faintly,  staggering  in  the 
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same  search,  but  dropped  exhausted  after  a 
short  time.  When  I  recovered  I  was  lying 
by  the  side  of  a  little  stream  of  fresh  water 
which  trickled  from  a  rock,  and  Mr.  Loring 
was  bathing  my  face  with  the  water  and 
pouring  it  down  my  throat  from  the  hollow 
of  his  hand.  I  strove  to  thank  him,  but  at 
that  moment  a  wild  cry  broke  on  the  air, 
and  he  started  to  his  feet  without  leaving  me 
time  to  speak.  The  island  on  which  we  were 
was  flat  to  the  sea-beach  and  I  could,  upon 
raising  myself  to  a  sitting  position,  discern 
the  group  of  my  late  companions  fighting 
savagely  over  some  prize.  The  poor,  famished 
wretches  had  discovered  food,  and  like  wild 
beasts  were  struggling  for  their  shares. 
After  a  time  the  contest  came  to  an  end  ; 
apparently  more  food  was  discovered ;  and 
there  was  enough  for  all.  I  saw  Mr.  Lor¬ 
ing,  who  had  left  me,  join  the  group  and  claim 
a  share.  O  how  vainly  I  longed  for  strength 
to  reach  them  ;  the  agony  of  hunger  had 
|  revived  by  the  water  I  had  drunk,  and  I 
struggled  to  my  feet  and  screamed  in  help- 
j  less  misery  for  food.  I  had  advanced  hut  a 
few  steps  when  Mr.  Loring  began  to  retrace 
|  his  way.  What  the  meat  was,  which  he 
|  brought  at  that  time,  I  never  asked.  I  ate 
|  voraciously.  I  afterwards  learnt  it  was  that 
!  of  large  crabs  ;  a  fish  in  which  the  island 
abounded.  I  was  so  selfish  that  I  never 
asked  Mr.  Loring  if  he  had  satisfied  his  own 
hunger  ;  but  he  must  have  been  more  than 
mortal  if  he  had  not  done  so  on  his  road  to 
me,  holding  that  raw  crab’s  meat  in  his 
hands  ; — the  most  delicious  thing,  it  seemed 
to  me,  that  I  had  ever  tasted. 

After  that,  all  seemed  to  go  smoothly  :  the 
men  hauled  the  boat  up  on  the  beach  and 
turned  her  almost  bottom  upwards  as  a 
shelter  from  the  sun ;  her  edge  being  sup¬ 
ported  by  some  pieces  of  rock,  so  that  we  had 
to  creep  underneath,  on  all-fours,  when  we 
wished  to  enter  this  improvised  dwelling- 
!  house.  At  night  this  house  was  appropriated 
to  me  by  the  arrangement  of  Mr.  Loring.  I 
remember  the  men  opposed  this  at  first, 
especially  one  of  them,  whose  name  was 
Watson  ;  but  Mr.  Loring  knocked  him  down 
by  way  of  argument,  and  I  think  his  logic 
was  convincing  for  the  time.  Now,  for  the 
first  time  the  difficulty  and  the  strange¬ 
ness  of  my  situation  burst  upon  me.  I  was 
conscious  every  moment  of  being  a  burden 
upon  my  companions,  and  determined 
violently  to  exert  myself  to  help  instead  of 
embarrassing.  Next  day,  seeing  several  of 
the  men  collecting  crabs  upon  the  beach,  I 
advanced,  and  asked  if  I  could  not  assist. 

“  Bless  your  heart,”  answered  one  of  them 
who  happened  to  be  Watson,  “them  little 
’ands  of  yourn  ain’t  fit  for  carrying  these  great, 
thundering  things.  No,  my  pretty,  thank 
ye  ;  go  and  light  us  a  fire  to  cook  ’em  by,  if 
you  can,  and  we’ll  be  obliged  to  you.” 

I  was  indignant  at  the  man’s  freedom  of 
manner  ;  but  I  liasteued  to  collect  the  sticks. 
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There  was  no  wood  within  some  distance  of 
the  beach,  and  my  bare  feet  were  unac¬ 
customed  to  rough  usage.  I  could  have  cried 
with  the  pain  before  I  had  reached  the  copse, 
which  seemed  to  grow  more  distant  as  I 
advanced  towards  it.  It  took  me  some  hours 
to  collect  sticks  sufficient,  and  it  was  as  much 
as  I  could  do  to  carry  them  back  to  the 
spot  where  the  boat  was  placed.  As  I  thus 
walked,  with  my  feet  aching  and  myself  bent 
with  the  weight  of  the  faggots  I  had 
collected,  all  at  once  the  remembrance  of 
other  days  shot  across  me  in  that  unaccount¬ 
able  way  in  which  incongruous  ideas  will 
sometimes  present  themselves.  I  remembered 
a  farewell  dance  which  had  been  given  by  my 
uncle  and  aunt  before  I  left  England,  and  my 
own  figure  reflected  in  a  mirror  dressed  in 
white  tarlatan,  and  my  feet  in  white  satin 
shoes  with  rosettes  of  ribbon  on  them.  When 
I  had  deposited  my  burden  of  sticks  I  sat 
down  and  laid  the  fire.  This  was  easily  done  ; 
but  how  to  light  it  ?  I  had  read  of  savages 
rubbing  sticks  together ;  besides,  in  all 
Crusoe’s  stories,  that  is  a  plan  which  succeeds 
admirably  ;  but  I  -rubbed  the  sticks  together 
until  my  wrists  ached,  without  producing 
any  sparks.  Perhaps  the  wood  was  not 
sufficiently  dry,  or  I  did  not  understand  the 
method.  I  felt  hopeless  and  despondent,  but 
having  resolved  to  be  energetic,  I  was 
still  seeking  for  some  more  promising-looking 
pieces  of  wood  when  I  was  joined  by  the 
chaplain,  an  elderly  man,  whose  name  was 
Hart,  and  Mr.  Loring.  They  were  both  laden 
with  crabs.  I  turned  to  the  clergyman  for 
assistance  ;  and  he,  with  more  adroitness  than 
I  possessed,  succeeded  in  setting  light  to  the 
pile  of  faggots,  and  placing  the  crabs  to 
roast. 

Many  days  thus  passed  in  the  dreariest 
monotony.  Occasionally,  I  could  hear  angry 
expostulations  going  on  amongst  the  men, 
and  proposals  made  which  were  opposed  by 
Mr.  Loring  ;  but  I  did  not  ask  him  what  it 
meant ;  for,  of  late,  I  was  more  uncomfortable 
than  I  can  tell  in  Mr.  Loring’s  presence.  I 
could  not  help  thinking  of  the  pain  I  had 
once  so  unflinchingly  given  him,  who  had 
been  so  kind  to  me.  At  length  I  knew  the 
reason  of  all  these  altercations  ;  the  men  no 
longer  hesitated  to  speak  in  my  presence  ; 
they  declared  their  intention  of  taking  the 
boat  and  leaving  the  island  in  search  of  one 
less  desolate.  Mr.  Loring  vainly  strove  to 
dissuade  them.  Our  temporary  house  was 
righted  to  its  true  position,  and  provisioned 
with  quantities  of  baked  crab’s  meat  and 
water  contained  in  empty  erab’s-shells  (our 
only  vessels),  and  the  men  prepared  to  put  off. 

I  stood  watching  them  from  the  shore,  when 
suddenly  Watson  ad  vanced ;  and,  throwing  his 
arms  round  me,  lifted  me  from  the  ground 
and  commenced  carrying  me  towards  the 
boat.  In  vain  I  struggled  and  shrieked.  His 
arms  felt  like  bands  of  iron  ;  when  all  at  once 
his  hold  relaxed,  and  he  and  I  both  fell. 
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“  Come,  uow  !  we  don’t  go  without  the  gal, 
anyhow,”  exclaimed  with  an  oath,  one  of  those 
from  the  boat ;  u  so,  it’s  of  no  use  trying  on 
anything  of  that  sort,  I  can  tell  you.” 

I  regained  my  feet ;  and,  obeying  my  in¬ 
stinct  and  the  adjuration  of  Mr.  Loring  to 
escape,  I  fled  like  the  wind  towards  the 
'copse.  Watson  was  held  down  struggling  by 
his  adversary,  and  happily  none  of  the  others 
attempted  to  follow  me.  When,  after  a  time, 
I  ventured  to  look  back,  I  could  see  Mr. 
Loring  and  the  chaplain  still  scuffling  with 
them,  until  their  patience  apparently  being 
exhausted,  obeying  the  repeated  cries  of  the 
men  in  the  boat,  they  waded  out,  climbed 
the  sides,  and  put  out  to  sea.  I  shuddered  as 
I  thought  of  what  might  have  been  my  fate, 
had  these  men  remained  upon  the  island.  The 
chaplain,  Mr.  Loring,  aud  I,  were  now  alone 
without  shelter  of  any  kind. 

Mr.  Loring  proposed  to  the  chaplain  to 
move  higher  up  into  the  island  and  en¬ 
deavour  to  make  some  kind  of  house  amongst 
the  trees.  He  always  seemed  to  address 
himself  to  some  one  present  sooner  than  to 
me.  He  was  too  completely  a  gentleman 
ever  to  be  neglectful  towards  a  ■woman,  but 
I  began  to  perceive  about  this  time  that  he 
disliked  my  company — and  no  wonder.  We 
explored  as  he  proposed,  carrying  with  us 
crab-shells  full  of  water,  in  case  we  should 
And  no  nearer  stream,  and  the  remains  of  the 
meat  which  the  men  had  left.  Fortunately 
for  us  it  was  lovely  weather.  When  we  reached 
the  copse,  we  laid  down  our  burdens  and 
spent  the  whole  day  fruitlessly  seeking  for 
some  tree  sufficiently  large  to  live  in.  There 
were  none  but  those  of  stunted  growth.  In 
the  evening  we  sat  down  exhausted,  and  the 
chaplain  said : — 

“  I  expect  the  only  thing  left  for  us  is  to 
endeavour  to  make  a  tent  out  of  the 
branches.” 

“  Without  any  means  of  cutting  down  the 
branches  1  ”  asked  Mr.  Loring. 

Mr.  Hart  relapsed  into  musing. 

We  had  made  a  fire,  to  make  the  place 
look  less  gloomy.  Both  my  companions  were 
buried  in  thought.  As  I  passed  Mr.  Loring, 
I  couid  not  refrain  from  saying  : — 

“  I  am  very  grateful  to  you  for  rescuing 
me  from  Watson,  this  morning.  Indeed  I 
am.” 

He  bowed  to  me,  perhaps  forgetting,  at  the 
moment,  that  we  were  on  an  uninhabited 
island,  instead  of  in  a  London  drawing-room. 
Then  I  felt  embarrassed  at  his  silence  and 
moved  away.  That  night  we  slept  in  the 
open  air  :  or,  more  truly,  I  slept,  and  my 
companions  kept  watch  in  turns ;  tor  we 
knew  not  as  yet  but  that  the  island  might 
contain  wild  beasts.  During  the  night  I 
awoke.  It  was  Mr.  Loring’s  turn  to  release 
Mr.  Hart.  He  leaned  against  the  trunk  of  a 
tree  near  me,  and  I  could  see  his  eyes  gleam 
through  the  darkness  ;  for  the  fire  was  burn¬ 
ing  low.  I  was  conscious  that  he  was  looking 


at  me ;  but  the  sight  of  me  irritated  him 
after  a  few  moments,  and  he  turned  his  back 
completely  upon  me  with  an  impatient  ges¬ 
ture,  and  sat  down  before  the  fire.  I  did  not 
sleep  the  rest  of  the  night.  I  was  wondering 
how  Captain  Conyngham  would  have  acted 
had  he  been  placed  under  Mr.  Loring’s 
present  circumstances.  I  had  scarcely  thought 
of  Captain  Conyngham  since  we  had  been 
upon  the  island.  While  I  was  so  musing, 

Mr.  Loring,  as  if  in  pursuance  of  a  train  of 
thought,  rose  to  his  feet,  and  held  his  hands 
imploringly  up  towards  heaven,  whither  his 
eyes  followed.  Perhaps  I  was  uncharitable.. 

It  flashed  through  my  mind  that  Captain 
Conyngham  would  not  have  acted  so. 

Mr.  Loriug  devised  a  method  of  obtaining 
boughs,  by  climbing  the  tree  and  hanging 
with  his  whole  weight  to  the  branch ;  a 
somewhat  dangerous  plan,  which  made  me  j 
tremble  many  times  for  the  consequences, 
and  shut  my  eyes  as  he  descended.  By  this  j 
means,  we  obtained  a  considerable  number  of  j. 
branches  as  a  foundation  ;  which  were  inter¬ 
laced  in  the  trunks  of  four  trees  which  grew 
near  each  other,  and  the  interstices  filled  up 
with  faggots.  In  this  latter  I  could  assist, 
and  I  never  worked  more  heartily  than  when 
I  strove  in  some  degree  to  lighten  the 
labour  of  the  man  who  had  done  so  much 
for  me.  But  this  hut,  rough  as  it  was,  em¬ 
ployed  us  many  days  to  make,  and  I  think 
“  them  little  ’ands”  of  mine  were  in  a  very 
rude  condition  by  the  time  it  was  roofed  and 
finished.  I  was  astonished  myself  at  the 
amount  of  hard  work  I  was  capable  of 
when  obliged  to  do  it.  But  what  wras  to  be 
the  end  of  all  this  ?  Were  our  lives  here  to 
be  spent  in  this  branch  hut,  living  on  from 
day  to  day,  collecting  crabs  and  eating 
them  ?  for  although  Mr.  Loring  had  managed 
to  make  a  sort  of  fishing-trap,  and  had  dis¬ 
covered  various  birds’  eggs,  and  occasionally 
young  birds  ready  to  leave  the  nest,  still  crabs 
were  our  staple  resource.  Such  thoughts  as 
the  above  I  knew  very  often  troubled  him; 
for  I,  from  my  inner  room  at  night,  could 
hear  him  tossing  restlessly  on  his  bed  of 
dried  grass,  while  Mr.  Hart  was  sleeping 
quietly  near  him.  As  I  have  said,  the  chap¬ 
lain  was  an  elderly  man,  and  could  not  look 
forward  to  a  long  life  of  dreariness.  Yet,  in 
words,  I  never  heard  Mr.  Loring  complain,  j 

His  was  the  voice  always  to  speak  of  hope  I 

and  trust  in  Heaven,  even  when  his  older  com¬ 
panion  would  despond.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  months  we  had  been  on  the  island  :  at 
first,  we  tried  to  keep  an  account  of  the  days 
but  we  soon  lost  it,  and  gave  up  the  attempt. 

We  used  every  now  and  then,  by  guess,  to 
call  one  day  Sunday. 

O  ! — it  must  be  acknowledged,  sooner  or 
later — how  I  loved  that  man  !  Day  by  day, 
it  grew  upon  me.  I  shut  my  eyes  to  the  fact 
for  a  loim  time.  I,  who  had  fancied  I  loved 
Captain  Conyngham,  who  was  not  worthy  to 
tread  the  same  ground  with  Mr.  Loring.  I 
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saw  my  mistake  ;  how  entirely  it  had  been  a 
fancy,  when  I  loved  this  noble  gentleman  ;  j 
this  true-hearted  man,  whose  honest  affection  j 
I  had  scorned  in  my  blind  infatuation.  It 
was  too  late  now  :  I  felt  it  each  moment  of 
my  present  life.  From  the  hour  in  which 
I  had  shown  myself  in  my  heartless,  un¬ 
womanly  character,  he  had  ceased  to  care  for 
me.  He  had,  with  his  masterly,  energetic 
mind,  crushed  the  feeling  whose  object  was 
unworthy,  and  had  entirely  succeeded.  O,  I 
was  properly  punished  !  I  could  not  see  an  j 
act  of  his  now,  nor  hear  him  speak,  without  j 
being  reminded  of  the  value  of  the  heart  I 
had  thrown  away.  My  only  solace  was  in 
endeavouring  to  add  to  his  comfort  ;  and  my 
only  resource  in  avoiding  his  presence  as 
much  as  possible.  Our  clothes,  of  so  limited 
a  stock,  were  continually  in  need  of  repair, 
and  it  was  full  employment  for  me  to  make 
small  holes  along  the  edges  of  the  rents  and 
draw  them  together  with  tough  grass  :  some¬ 
times  with  a  thread  composed  of  a  dozen  or 
two  of  my  own  hairs. 

I  ought  to  mention,  that  shortly  after  the 
departure  of  the  seamen  in  the  boat,  two  of 
their  bodies  were  thrown  upon  the  beach : 
they  were  dressed  as  they  had  left  us,  and 
hence  we  took  advantage  of  their  clothes. 
Mr.  Loring  and  Mr.  Hart  buried  them  in  the 
sand,  and  the  latter  repeated  from  memory 
some  of  the  funeral  service. 

But  the  lovely  weather  upon  which  I  had 
congratulated  myself,  began  to  change  ;  and 
with  the  change  of  weather,  Mr.  Hart  became 
ill  with  a  species  of  low  fever.  It  may  seem 
strange, — it  did  so  to  me  at  the  time, — 
during  all  the  years  of  comparative  happi¬ 
ness  which  I  had  spent — they  seemed  years 
of  bliss  to  me  now,  looking  back  upon  them — 
I  had  never  given  a  serious  thought  to  any¬ 
thing  beyond  the  passing  hour  ;  or  if  some¬ 
times  my  heart  would  ask  the  question 
which  ought  to  interest  us  most,  I  had  ready 
means  of  avoiding  an  answer  by  diverting 
it.  But  I  could  not  do  so  here.  Everything 
seemed  forced  home  upon  me,  whether  I 
would  or  not :  there  was  no  passing  excite¬ 
ment  to  fly  to  ;  and  I,  who  had  my  life 
through  turned  a  deaf  ear  when  churches 
were  open  and  the  Book  of  God  unclasped, 
was,  when  deprived  of  all  these  things — 
now  vainly  longed  for — compelled  to  listen. 

Mr.  Loring’s  time  was  a  good  deal  occu¬ 
pied  in  attending  to  Mr.  Hart,  who  soon  be¬ 
came  too  weak  to  rise  from  his  bed,  so  that  I 
was  very  much  alone  ;  but  when  we  saw  each 
other  at  all,  Mr.  Loring’s  manner  was  more 
kind  to  me  than  it  had  been  since  we  landed. 
As  I  was  returning  one  morning  from,  a  little 
creek,  whither  I  went  daily  to  bathe,  I  found 
Mr.  Loring  occupied  in  cutting  a  door-way 
directly  into  my  sleeping-room.  I  asked  him 
what  he  was  doing  ;  and,  before  answering  | 
my  question,  he  rose,  and  taking  my  hand,  led 
me  out  of  hearing  distance  of  the  hut,  and 
then  said ; — 


“  I  am  afraid,  very  much  afraid,  that 
Hart’s  fever  may  be  infectious  :  at  least,  I 
will  not  have  you  run  any  risk  until  we 
know.  You  must  not  any  more  pass  through 
his  room.” 

“  But,”  said  I,  “  he  must  be  taken  care  of.” 

“  Cannot  I,”  he  asked,  “  continue  to  take 
care  of  him  ?” 

“  But  if  it  is  infectious,”  said  I,  carried 
away  by  my  terror  into  betrayal,  “if  it  is 
infectious,  as  you  think,  you  may  become  ill : 
what  should  I  do  1  O  Mr.  Loring;  let  me 
wait  on  him  !  let  me  at  least  share  the  risk. 
If  you  should  die — ” 

A  strange  light  came  into  his  dear  eyes  as 
I  spoke,  and  he  still  held  my  hand,  and  hesi¬ 
tated  ;  then,  all  at  once  dropping  my  hand, 
he  answered,  sadly  : — 

“  Of  course  :  it  is  natural  enough  ;  but 
never  fear,  poor  child !  He  will  not  leave  you 
without  a  protector.” 

That  he  should  think  me  so  utterly  selfish  ! 

“  I  did  not  intend  that :  you  mistake  me,” 
I  commenced,  but  I  was  unable  to  continue  ; 
and,  sitting  down  upon  a  heap  of  dried  grass 
near  our  house,  I  buried  my  face  in  my 
hands. 

He  walked  up  and  down  several  times ; 
then  stopping  in  front  of  me,  he  said  : — 

“  It  seems  very  sad  that  your  brightest 
days  of  youth  should  be  wasted  in  such  a 
place  as  this  ;  but  rest  assured,  though  we 
cannot  see  it,  that  it  is  so  for  some  purpose 
which  will  result  in  good  hereafter.  It  can¬ 
not  continue :  some  help  will  come  before 
long.  I  am  convinced  of  it.” 

How  little  he  knew  !  I  would  sooner  have 
remained  cut  off  from  all  comfort  and  society 
on  this  almost  barren  island,  only  with  him, 
than  return  to  England,  under  happiest  cir¬ 
cumstances,  without  him.  But  I  could  not 
say  it,  and  he  went  into  the  hut,  in  answer  to 
a  call  from  Mr.  Hart,  and  left  me. 

I  felt  frenzied  on  the  subject  of  this  fever. 
I  would  not  disobey  Mr.  Loring,  and  pass 
through  the  room  ;  but  I  kept  as  close  as  I 
could  to  it,  that  we  might  at  least  run  more 
equal  risks,  during  the  time  of  uncertainty. 
After  a  few  days,  he  told  me  that  he  had  been 
mistaken,  and  that  I  might  resume  my  atten¬ 
tion  to  Mr.  Hart.  He  was  safe,  then  ;  and,  in 
my  first  transport  of  delight,  I  fell  on  my 
knees  before  him,  and  seized  his  hands.  The 
same  look  passed  over  his  face,  that  I  had 
observed  on  the  former  occasion ;  but  he  only 
said : — 

“You  are  content,  then,  to  put  up  with 
my  society  a  little  longer?”  Then,  more 
gravely  :  “  I  am  afraid,  before  long,  I  shall  be 
your  only  companion  :  Hart  is  dying.” 

I  had,  of  course,  a  certain  amount  of  regard 
for  Mr.  Hart,  as  was  inevitable  under  our 
circumstances,  and  I  was  shocked  and  grieved 
at  the  news  ;  but  it  did  not  affect  me  so  vio¬ 
lently  :  it  moved  Mr.  Loring.  He  shook  with 
emotion  :  I  had  never  seen  him  so  agitated 
before  :  and  again  he  stretched  out  his  hands 
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to  Heaven,  as  I  had  seen  him  do  that  first 
night  of  our  sleeping  in  the  copse. 

Two  days  after  I  was  abroad  in  the  wood, 
collecting  firing  ;  my  almost  daily  occupation. 

I  was  unsuccessfully  trying  t  o  twist  the  faggots 
into  a  bundle,  when  Mr.  Loring  joined  me. 
He  had  been  amongst  the  rocks  in  search  of 
birds’  eggs,  the  only  thing  we  could  pro¬ 
cure  suitable  for  an  invalid.  He  took  the 
branches  from  my  hands,  and  commenced 
twisting  them  round  the  firewood,  and  I 
stood  watching  his  strong  arms  doing  so 
readily  what  had  caused  me  so  many  vain 
attempts.  He  was  fully  engrossed  with  his 
occupation,  and  I  with  watching  him.  I 
saw  a  little  viper  crawl  hastily  out  of 
the  wood,  and  lodge  within  his  shirt.  I 
could  not  move  :  my  heart  seemed  to  stop 
beating  :  I  dared  not  scream,  lest  he  should 
irritate  the  beast  by  moving,  and  I  should 
bring  upon  him  what  I  dreaded.  Mr.  Loring 
looked  into  my  face  as  he  finished  tying , 
the  bundle,  and  smiled  ;  but  the  smile  was  ! 
quickly  changed  into  a  look  of  alarm,  as  he  ' 
saw  my  terrified  expression.  The  very  thing  j 
I  I  would  have  averted,  came  to  pass.  He  \ 
started,  exclaiming,  “  Margaret,  what  is  it  ? 
Are  you  ill?”  but  the  next  moment  put 
his  hand  to  his  shoulder,  with  an  excla¬ 
mation.  I  flew  towards  him,  and  pulled  aside 
the  shirt :  there,  on  his  shoulder,  was  a 
dark  spot.  The  reptile,  glad  to  escape,  glided 
away.  I  placed  my  lips  to  the  wound  :  Mr. 
Loring  tried  to  repulse  me,  but  in  vain :  I 
I  threw  my  arms  round  him,  and  clung  to  him 
as  if  my  life  depended  on  it.  Was  not  his 
life  dearer  than  my  own  ? 

It  makes  me  shudder  even  now  to  think  of 
it.  Then,  suddenly  a  strange  consciousness 
flashed  across  me.  I  felt  my  face  crimson 
with  confusion,  and  I  walked  some  paces 
away  from  Mr.  Loring,  and  burst  into  tears. 
He  did  not  speak  to  me  ;  he  did  not  even 
thank  me :  but  he  lifted  the  bundle  of 
faggots  from  the  earth,  and  looked  at  me 
inquiringly.  I  walked  on  by  his  side,  still 
sobbing  from  excitement.  Presently,  he  held 
out  his  hand  to  me  ;  but  I  pretended  not  to 
see  it.  I  wanted  to  look  at  his  face,  but  had 
not  nerve  to  do  so  for  some  time.  When  I 
did,  I  saw  that  he  was  walking  with  his  eyes 
on  the  ground,  but  looking  inexpressibly 
happy.  He  seemed  to  have  forgotten  his 
distress  about  Mr.  Hart.  While  I  was  thus 
watching  his  face,  he  raised  his  eyes,  when  I 
withdrew  mine  ;  and,  stretching  out  his  hand 
again,  he  said  : — 

“  Margaret,,  I  half  believe  you  love  me. 
Look  me  in  the  face  and  tell  me  so,  before  it 
is  too  late.” 

I  did  look  him  in  the  face.  I  would  have 
said  :  “  Believe  it  entirely  ;  believe  it  from 
your  very  heart but  I  could  find  no  voice. 

That  evening,  as  I  stood  at  the  door  of  our 
hut — Mr.  Hart  was  asleep — he  came  towards 
me,  and,  without  a  prefatory  word,  drew 
me  to  him,  with  his  arms  placed  round  me, ! 


and,  in  a  low  voice,  explained  to  me  the 
meaning  of  his  words,  “Before  it  is  too 
late.”  He  wished  me  to  marry  him  before 
the  chaplain  died.  The  proposal  did  not  come 
strangely  from  him,  strange  as  it  was  in  itself. 
It  seemed  to  have  been  the  haunting  fear  of 
his  life,  that  Mr.  Hart  would  die  before  I  had 
learnt  to  love  him.  I  did  not  hesitate  a 
moment  in  my  compliance — why  should  I  ? 
As  he  moved  towards  the  house,  I  said : 
“  Are  you  going  to  speak  to  him  now,  Mr. 
Loring  ?” 

He  nodded  and  smiled :  then  observed, 
quietly,  “My  name  is  Henry,”  and  left  me. 

That  evening  we  were  married  by  Mr. 
Hart ;  who  needed  no  preparation  for  the 
event.  He  guessed  the  state  of  affairs  through¬ 
out.  Pie  drew  up  a  sort  of  certificate,  with 
a  wooden  pen,  on  a  piece  of  calico,  with  some 
ink  manufactured  from  berries. 

After  this,  Mr.  Hart  sank  rapidly,  and  it 
was  not  many  days  before  he  died ;  Henry 
Loring  and  I  were  left  alone. 

Those  were  days,  to  me,  as  happy  days  as  I 
can  fancy  those  of  our  first  parents  must  have 
been  before  they  fell.  I  could  never  have 
desired  a  change  but  for  his  sake  ;  and  it 
was  with  gratitude — chiefly  on  his  account — 
that  I  hailed  the  message  which  one  day  he 
brought  me,  with  a  pale,  agitated  face,  and 
trembling  voice,  that  a  boat  had  put  off  from 
a  ship  at  sea,  and  was  making  for  the  island. 
For  his  sake,  I  rejoiced  as  we  landed  again 
in  England,  after  an  absence  of  more  than  twro 
years. 

All  that  island  life  is  now  a  thing  only  to 
be  talked  of  to  our  children,  and  to  be  looked 
back  upon  almost  as  a  dream. 


PEARLS. 

The  chief  place  among  all  precious  things 
belongs  to  the  pearl,  says  Pliny  ;  and  although 
pearls  are  not  now  held  in  the  same  extra¬ 
ordinary  estimation  as  in  ancient  times,  they 
are  still  gems  of  price :  a  necklace  consisting 
of  fourteen  of  them  being  the  gift  of  a  prince 
to  his  royal  bride. 

Britain  early  acquired  a  reputation  for 
its  pearls,  as  appears  from  a  statement 
made  by  one  of  the  oldest  Latin  writers, 
Pomponius  Mela,  to  the  effect  that  some  of 
the  seas  of  Britain  generate  gems  and  pearls. 
A  tradition  preserved  by  Suetonius  says 
that  Julius  Ceesar  was  tempted  to  invade 
the  island  by  the  hope  of  enriching  himself 
with  its  pearls  ;  and  Pliny  speaks  of  the 
pearls  of  Britain  as  small  and  ill-coloured, 
referring  to  the  breast-plate  studded  with 
pearls  which  Ceesar  himself  had  brought 
home  and  dedicated  to  Venus  Genetrix  in 
her  temple  at  Rome.  Solinus  affirms  that 
the  fact  of  the  pearls  being  British  was 
attested  by  an  inscription  on  the  shield.  This 
agrees  very  well  with  Plinj?’s  expression,  that 
Ceesar  wished  it  to  be  understood  that  the 
offering  was  formed  of  British  pearls. 
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Pliny  gravely  tells  us,  that  the  oyster  pro¬ 
duces  pearls  from  feeding  upon  heavenly 
dew.  Our  own  early  writers  entertained 
the  same  notion  ;  and  Boece,  speaking  of  the 
pearl  mussel  of  the  Scottish  rivers,  says, 

!|  that  “these  mussels,  early  in  the  morning, 
i  when  the  sky  is  clear  and  temperate,  open 
their  mouths  a  little  above  the  water,  and 
most  greedily  swallow  the  dew  of  heaven  ; 
and  after  the  measure  and  quantity  of  the  dew 
which  they  swallow,  they  conceive  and  breed 
i  the  pearl.”  Harrison  says,  that  the  pearls 
are  also  sought  for  in  the  latter  end  of 
August,  a  little  before  which  time  the  sweet¬ 
ness  of  the  dew  is  most  convenient  for  that 
kind  of  fish  which  doth  engender  and  conceive 
them.  In  the  East,  the  belief  is  equally 
common,  that  these  precious  gems  are 

Rain  from  the  sky, 

Which  turns  into  pearls  as  it  falls  in  the  sea. 

“  But, alas !”  as  DoctorBaird  justly  says,  “alas ! 
for  poetry  and  romance !  the  science  of  chemis¬ 
try,  which  has  with  its  sledge  hammer  of  mat¬ 
ter-of-fact  converted  the  all-glorious  diamond 
into  vulgar  charcoal,  has  also  pronounced 
the  precious  pearl  to  be  composed  of  concen¬ 
trate  layers  of  membrane  and  carbonate  of 
{  lime  !”  This  being  admitted,  the  question 
then  arises  as  to  the  cause  of  a  substance  so 
dissimilar  in  appearance  to  the  shell  in  which 
it  exists,  and  why  it  should  be  present  in 
some  shells,  and  absent  in  others. 

In  all  cases  it  appears  that  the  ultimate 
cause  of  the  animal’s  forming  this  beautiful 
substance,  is  to  get  rid  of  a  source  of  irri¬ 
tation.  Sometimes  this  happens  to  be  a 
grain  of  sand,  or  some  such  small  foreign 
substance,  which  has  got  between  the  mantle 
of  the  oyster  and  the  shell ;  and,  proving  a 
great  annoyance,  the  animal  covers  it  with  a 
smooth  coat  of  membrane  and  a  layer  of 
nacre,  forming  a  projection  on  the  interior, 
generally  more  brilliant  than  the  rest  of  the 
shell.  At  other  times  it  is  caused  by  some 
enemy  of  the  inhabitant  of  the  shell  per¬ 
forating  it  from  the  outside,  to  get  within 
reach  of  its  prey.  The  animal,  therefore, 
immediately  plugs  up  the  opening  made, 
with  a  coat  of  nacre  ;  and,  shutting  out  the 
intruder,  balks  it  of  its  nefarious  design.  In 
both  these  cases  the  pearl  is  usually  found 
i  adhering  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  shell. 

The  most  valuable  specimens,  are  generally 
i  found  loose  in  the  muscles  or  other  soft  parts 
of  the  animal.  This  source  of  irritation  is 
proved,  according  to  the  observations  of  Sir 
Everard  Home,  to  be  an  ovum,  or  egg  of  the 
animal ;  which,  instead  of  becomingripe,  proves 
abortive,  and  is  not  thrown  out  by  the  mother 
along  with  the  others,  but  remains  behind  in 
the  capsule  in  which  the  ova  are  originally 
contained.  This  capsule,  being  still  supplied 
with  blood-vessels  from  the  parent  animal, 
goes  on  increasing  in  size  for  another  year, 
and  then  receives  a  covering  of  nacre,  the 

1  same  as  the  animal  spreads  over  the  internal 

surface  of  the  shell.  As  long  ago  as  sixteen 
hundred  and  seventy-three,  Sandius  commu¬ 
nicated  the  same  fact  to  the  Royal  Society  of 
London ;  he  was  led  to  it  while  investi¬ 
gating  the  mode  of  breeding  of  the  fresh¬ 
water  mussel,  by  generally  finding  in  the 
ovarium,  round  hard  bodies,  too  small  to  be 
noticed  by  the  naked  eye,  having  exactly 
the  appearance  of  seed-pearls,  as  they  are 
called.  On  further  examination  into  the 
structure  of  pearls,  he  ascertained  that  all  split 
pearls  possessed  a  small  central  cell,  which 
surprised  him  by  its  extreme  brightness  of 
polish  ;  and,  in  comparing  the  size  of  this  cell 
with  that  of  the  ovum  when  ready  to  drop 
off  from  its  pedicle,  he  found  it  sufficiently 
large  to  inclose  it.  He  came  thus  to  the 
conclusion,  that  these  abortive  eggs  are  the 
commencement  or  nuclei  of  the  pearl.  When 
once  formed,  the  animal  continues  to  increase 
its  size  by  the  addition  of  fresh  coats  of 
nacre;  adding,  it  is  said,  a  new  layer  every 
year.  Those  pearls  found  in  the  substance 
of  the  animal  are  generally  round ;  but  occa¬ 
sionally  they  are  found  pear-shaped,  from 
the  pedicle  by  which  the  animal  is  attached 
having  received  a  coat  of  nacre  as  well  as 
itself.  When  the  pear-shaped  pearls  are 
perfect,  they  are  the  most  valuable,  as  they 
are  in  great  demaud  for  ear-drops.  The  true 
pearl  is  remarkable,  as  it  is  well  known,  for 
its  beautiful  lustre ;  which  cannot  be  imitated. 
According  to  Sir  Everard  Home,  this  peculiar 
lustre  arises  from  the  central  cell  being 
lined  with  a  highly  polished  coat  of  nacre  ; 
and,  the  substance  of  the  pearl  itself  being 
transparent,  the  rays  of  light  easily  per¬ 
vade  it. 

Mother-of-pearl  is  the  inside  lining  of  the 
nacrous  shells,  which,  like  the  pearl  itself, 
is  composed  of  alternate  layers  of  very  thin 
membrane  and  carbonate  of  lime  ;  but  this 
alone  does  not  give  the  pearly  lustre,  which 
appears  to  depend  on  minute  undulations  or 
waves  of  the  layers.  This  lustre,  it  is  said, 
has  been  successfully  imitated  on  engraved 
steel  buttons.  Sir  David  Brewster,  in  the 
Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia,  tells  us  that  the 
iridescence  of  the  inside  of  the  pearl-oyster 
arises  from  the  circumstance,  that  we  find 
in  all  mother-of-pearl  a  grooved  structure 
upon  its  surface,  resembling  very  closely  the 
delicate  texture  of  the  skin  at  the  top  of  an 
infant’s  finger,  or  the  minute  corrugations 
which  are  often  seen  on  surfaces  covered 
with  varnish  or  with  oil-paint.  Similar  ap¬ 
pearances  are  to  be  seen  in  the  structure  of 
pearls.  In  these,  the  coloured  images  are 
crowded  into  a  small  space  round  the  com¬ 
mon  image,  partly  on  account  of  the  spherical 
form  of  the  pearl ;  and  the  various  hues  are 
thus  blended  into  a  white  uniform  lioffit, 
which  gives  to  this  substance  its  high  value 
as  an  ornament.  Pearls,  however — at  least, 
the  most  valuable — are  not  perfectly  solid  ; 
and  in  a  split  pearl  the  transparency  is- 
considerable.  If  a  split  pearl  is  set  in  a 
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ring,  with  the  divided  surface  outwards,  and 
examined  with  a  magnifying  glass,  this  cen¬ 
tral  cell  becomes  very  conspicuous,  and  the 
different  layers  of  which  the  pearl  is  com¬ 
posed  are  also  beautifully  displayed.  It  is 
this  brilliancy  which  distinguishes  the  real 
I  from  the  factitious  pearl, — a  lustre  which  no 
art  can  altogether  give,  though  often  at¬ 
tempted  with  considerable  success. 

Pearls  are  produced  by  many  bivalves, 
especially  the  British  river  mussel  (Unio 
margaritifera)  and  the  Oriental  pearl  oyster 
(Avicula  margaritifera).  All  the  pearl  shells 
are  called  margaritifera  from  Margarita,  a 
pearl,  and  fero,  to  bear. 

The  pearl  mussel  is  found  in  the  moun- 
'i  tain  streams  of  Europe  and  America,  the 
j  East  and  West  Indies.  They  more  espe¬ 
cially  abound  in  the  rivers  and  lakes  of 
I  North  America  ;  but  several  are  natives  of 
I  this  country,  and  produce  the  once  famous 
British  pearls.  The  animal  is  of  very  little 
value  as  food  from  the  insipidity  of  its  taste, 
and  at  present  it  is  used  for  bait  in  the 
Aberdeen  cod-fisheries.  The  inside  of  the 
valves  is  sometimes  pink,  sometimes  white, — 
often  highly  iridescent,  and  they  occasionally 
contain  numerous  large  pearls  ;  as  many  as 
sixteen  having  been  taken  from  one  shell. 
Pennant  says  that  this  species  is  noted  for 
producing  quantities  of  pearls  :  and  formerly 
there  were  regular  fisheries  in  many  of  our 
rivers  to  obtain  them. 

The  Esk  was  famous  for  pearls  ;  and 
Camden  and  his  translator  Gibson  have  left 
us  an  account  of  the  pearls  found  in  the 
River  Conway,  in  North  Wales,  in  their  time. 
The  pearls  of  this  river,  says  the  latter,  are  as 
large  and  well-coloured  as  any  we  find  either 
in  Britain  or  Ireland,  and  have  probably 
been  fished  for  here  ever  since  the  Roman 
Conquest,  if  not  sooner.  A  Mr.  Wynn  had  a 
valqable  collection  of  pearls  procured  from 
the  Conway,  among  which,  Gibson  says  that 
he  noted  a  stool-pearl,  of  the  form  and  big¬ 
ness  of  a  lesser  button-mould,  weighing  seven¬ 
teen  grains. 

Sir  Richard  Wynn  of  Gwidir,  cham¬ 
berlain  to  Catherine,  Queen  of  Charles  the 
Second,  is  said  to  have  presented  her 
Majesty  with  a  Conway  pearl,  which  is,  to 
this  day,  honoured  with  a  place  in  the  regal 
crown.  The  shells  were  called  by  the  Welsh, 
crigeu  dilume  or  deluge  shells,  from  the 
belief  that  they  were  left  there  by  the  deluge. 
The  river  Jet,  in  Cumberland,  also  produces 
pearl  mussels,  and  Sir  John  Hawkins,  the 
circumnavigator  had  a  patent  for  fishing  that 
river. 

The  Scottish  pearl  fishery  continued  until 
the  end  of  the  last  centur}",  especially  in  the 
river  Tay,  where  the  mussels  were  collected 
by  the  peasantry  before  harvest  time.  The 
pearls  were  generally  found  in  old  and  de¬ 
formed  specimens ;  and  round  pearls  about 
the  size  of  a  pea,  perfect  in  every 
respect,  were  worth  three  or  four  pounds. 
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In  the  Irish  pearl  fisheries  the  mussels 
were  found  set  up  in  the  sand  of  the  river¬ 
beds  with  their  open  side  turned  from  the 
torrent  ;  about  one  in  a  hundred  contains  a 
pearl,  and  about  one  pearl  in  a  hundred  may 
be  tolerably  clear. 

A  curious  account,  published  about  thirty 
years  ago,  says,  that  the  pearl  mussel  is  found 
in  abundance  in  the  River  Conway,  and  is 
collected  by  means  of  the  natives  of  North 
Wales,  who  obtain  their  livelihood  entirely 
by  their  industry  in  procuring  the  pearls. 
When  the  tide  is  out  they  go  in  several  boats 
to  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  with 
their  sacks,  and  gather  as  many  shells  as  they 
can  before  the  return  of  the  tide.  The 
mussels  are  then  put  into  a  large  kettle  over 
a  fire  to  be  opened,  and  the  fish  taken  out 
singly  from  the  shells  with  the  fingers,  and 
put  into  a  tub,  into  which  one  of  the  fishers 
goes,  bare-footed,  and  stamps  upon  them 
until  they  are  reduced  to  a  sort  of  pulp. 
They  next  pour  in  water  to  separate  the 
fishy  substance  which  they  call  soloch,  from 
the  more  heavy  parts,  consisting  of  sand, 
small  pebbles,  and  the  pearls  which  settle 
at  the  bottom.  After  numerous  washings, 
until  the  fishy  part  is  entirely  removed,  the 
sediment,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  is  put  out 
to  dry,  and  each  pearl  separated  on  a  large 
wooden  platter,  one  at  a  time,  with  a 
feather  ;  and  when  a  sufficient  quantity  is 
obtained,  they  are  taken  to  the  overseer  who 
pays  the  fisher  so  much  an  ounce  for  them. 
The  price  varies  from  one  and  six  to  four  shil¬ 
lings  an  ounce  ;  there  are  a  number  of  persons 
who  live  by  this  alone,  and  when  there  is 
a  small  family  to  gather  the  shells  and  pick 
out  the  fish,  it  is  preferable  to  any  other 
daily  labour.  The  pearls  are  generally  of  a 
dirty  white,  sometimes  blue,  but  never  green 
or  reddish  colour.  There  are  generally  seve¬ 
ral  scores  of  ounces  taken  to  the  overseer 
each  week.  But  what  makes  this  fishery 
singular  is  the  mystery  which  hangs  over  it. 
It  is  a  perfect  monopoly,  and  there  is  but  the 
person  who  buys  them  up  who  knows  what 
becomes  of  the  pearls  afterwards.  And  this 
fact  has,  of  course,  given  rise  to  some  curious 
and  fanciful  surmises  respecting  them.  Some 
suppose  that  the  pearls  are  sent  abroad  to 
be  manufactured  into  seed  pearls  ;  others 
more  gravely  say  that  they  are  exported  to 
India  to  be  dissolved  in  the  sherbet  of  the 
nabobs ! 

The  huts  which  have  been  erected  for  the 
convenience  of  boiling  the  fish,  are  on  the 
extremity  of  the  marsh  about  a  mile  north  of 
the  town  of  Conway.  About  twelve  miles 
up  the  river  pearls  have  been  found  occa¬ 
sionally  as  large  as  a  moderately  sized  pea, 
and  have  been  sold  for  a  guinea  the  couple, 
but  they  are  very  rarely  met  with.  The  large 
and  small  pearls  are  all  sold  together  ;  but 
some  years  they  are  as  high  as  four  shillings, 
and  other  years  as  low  as  two  shillings  an. 
ounce. 
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There  is  a  species  of  pearl  mussel  in  which 
the  Chinese  produce  artificial  pearls  by  in¬ 
troducing  small  shot  and  sand  between  the 
mantle  of  the  animal  and  its  shell.  Mr. 
Gaskoin  has  a  specimen  consisting  of  two 
strings  of  pearls,  and  another  in  the  British 
Museum  has  inside  the  shell  a  number  of 
little  josses  made  of  bell-metal,  now  com¬ 
pletely  covered  and  coated  with  pearl. 

Another  variety  of  the  pearl-bearers  is  the 
Mya,  which  is  found  on  the  shores  of  the 
European,  Asian,  and  African  seas,  where,  in 
several  places,  it  is  used  as  food,  and  also 
devoured  by  aquatic  birds.  There  was  a 
great  fishery  for  pearls  in  the  river  Tay, 
which  extended  from  Perth  to  Loch  Tay  ; 
and  it  is  said  that  the  pearls  sent  from  thence 
— between  the  years  seventeen  hundred  and 
sixty-one  and  seventeen  hundred  and  sixty- 
|  four — were  worth  ten  thousand  pounds.  In 
the  present  day  it  is  uncommon  to  find  pearls 
in  these  shells  worth  from  one  to  two 
pounds. 

Pearls  are  also  produced  in  great  quantities 
by  different  varieties  of  oysters.  The  best 
are  found  in  the  Wing-shelled  pearl-bearer 
(Avicula  margaritifera),  which,  although 
during  ancient  times  sufficiently  plentiful  in 
the  seas  of  our  area,  is  now  exceedingly  rare, 
being  for  the  most  part  tropical.  It  is  re¬ 
markable  both  for  its  beauty  and  eccentricity 
|  of  shape,  as  well  as  for  the  pearls  which  it 
|  contains.  It  is  fished  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  particularly  on  the  west  coast  of  Cey- 
!  Ion  ;  at  Tuticoreen,  in  the  province  of  Tinne- 
velly,  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel  ;  at  the 
j  Bahrein  Islands,  in  the  Gulf  of  Persia;  at 
!  the  Soloo  Islands  ;  off  the  coast  of  Algiers  ; 
off  St.  Margarita,  or  Pearl  Islands,  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  other  places  on  the  coast  of 
Colombia  ;  and  in  the  Bay  of  Panama,  in  the 
South  Sea.  These  wing-shells  afford  the 
mother-of-pearl  used  for  ornamental  pur¬ 
poses,  and  the  Oriental  pearls  of  commerce. 
Mr.  Hope’s  pearl,  said  to  be  the  largest 
known,  measures  two  inches  long,  four  round, 
and  weighs  eighteen  hundred  grains.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  pearls  of  which  we  have 
any  account,  was  bought  by  Tavernier  at 
Catifa  in  Arabia  (a  fishery  famous  in  the  days 
of  Pliny),  for  the  enormous  sum,  it  is  asserted, 
of  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  pounds. 
(See  Forbes  and  Hanley’s  British  Mollusca.) 
It  was  pear-shaped,  regular,  and  without 
blemish,  measuring  nearly  three  inches  in 
|  length. 

The  most  extensive  pearl-fisheries  are  those 
on  the  several  banks  not  far  distant  from  the 
island  of  Bahrein,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Persian  Gulf ;  but  pearl  oysters  are  found 
along  the  whole  of  the  Arabian  coast.  The 
fishing  season  is  divided  into  two  portions  ; 
the  one  called  the  short  and  cold,  the  other 
the  long  and  hot.  In  the  cooler  weather  of 
the  month  of  June  diving  is  practised  along 
the  coast  in  shallow  water  ;  but  it  is  not  until 
the  intensely  hot  months  of  July,  August, 


and  September  that  the  Bahrein  banks  are 
much  frequented.  The  water  on  them  is 
about  seven  fathoms  deep  ;  and  when  it  is 
cold  the  divers  are  much  inconvenienced, — 
indeed,  they  can  do  little  when  it  is  not  as 
warm  as  the  air,  and  it  frequently  becomes 
even  more  so  in  the  hottest  months  of  the 
summer.  When  they  dive,  they  compress  the 
nostrils  tightly  with  a  small  piece  of  horn, 
which  keeps  the  water  out,  and  stuff  their 
ears  with  bees’  wax  for  the  same  purpose. 
They  attach  a  net  to  their  waists  to  hold  the 
oysters,  and  aid  their  own  descent  by  means 
of  a  stone,  which  they  hold  by  a  rope  attached 
to  a  boat,  and  shake  it  when  they  wish  to  be 
drawn  up.  A  diver  generally  dives  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  times  a  day  in  favourable 
weather  ;  but  when  otherwise,  three  or  four 
times  only.  They  continue  under  water  from 
a  minute  to  a  minute  and  a  half,  or  at  most 
two  minutes.  The  exertion  is  extremelv 
violent,  and  the  divers  are  unhealthy  and 
short-lived. 

Pearls  are  liable  to  a  disease  which  makes 
them  sicken  and  perish.  Noble  families,  who 
pride  themselves  upon  the  possession  of 
ancestral  pearls,  are  every  now  and  then 
panic-stricken  by  finding  some  of  their 
precious  gems  turning  of  a  sickly  blue  colour 
and  crumbling  into  dust.  The  crown  jeweller 
of  France  applied,  not  long  since,  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  for  a  remedy  for  this 
disease,  caused,  most  probably,  by  the  mem¬ 
branes  which  form  part  of  the  pearls  corrupt¬ 
ing  and  decaying,  as  all  animal  matter  does, 
by  contact  with  the  air,  and  leaving  the  pow¬ 
dered  carbonate  of  lime  as  the  only  remains 
of  the  once  lustrous  pearls.  There  seems  to 
be  no  remedy  that  we  can  think  of  for  pearl- 
sickening,  except  preserving  the  pearls  as 
much  as  possible  from  the  influences  of  the 
light  and  air. 

o 


IN  A  MILITARY  PRISON. 

[We  have  received  the  following  curious 
paper,  from  the  hands  of  the  Private  Soldier 
who  wrote  it  in  his  Barrack -Room.  We  do 
not  adopt  his  opinions,  but  we  give  him  the 
opportunity  of  expressing  them.  And  we 
should  add,  that  we  have  authority  for  be¬ 
lieving  that  the  Dietary  and  Labour  main¬ 
tained  in  Military  Prisons  are  too  severe, 
sometimes  tending  seriously  to  impair  the 
efficiency  of  the  Prisoner  when  he  returns  to 
his  duty. 

The  manuscript  is  printed  exactly  as  it  is 
written.  It  is  a  genuine  production,  and  has 
undergone  no  editorial  revision.] 

Having  committed  a  breach  of  one  of  the 
many  Articles  of  War,  it  pleased  the  Com¬ 
manding  Officer  to  refer  my  case  to  a  Regi¬ 
mental  Ct.  Martial — which,  in  Military  Life, 
is  equivalent  to  giving  the  person  tried  42 
days’  Imprisonment,  as  it  is  the  Colonel  who 
orders  the  President  and  Members  to 
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assemble,  and  wlio  Approves  and  Confirms  tlie 
Sentence.  This  Court-Martial  is  thus  only  a 
matter  of  form — a  Man  being,  it  is  said,  tried 
and  condemned  before  he  appears  in  front  of 
it; — for  I  suppose  that  never  in  the  memory 
of  man  was  a  prisoner  Acquitted  by  a  Regl. 
Ct.  Martial,  i  certainly  heard  of  a  case 
where  the  President  and  Members  did  acquit 
a  prisoner — but  they  were  promptly  ordered 
to  re-assemble,  and  brought  to  a  proper  sense 
of  their  duty,  for  in  half  an  hour’s  time  they 
reversed  their  finding,  and  sentenced  the 
prisoner  to  42  days’  Imprisonment.  All  they 
could  award.  Having  said  this  much,  I  need 
not  describe  the  proceedings — except  that  a 
Member  of  the  Court  employed  his  time  in 
taking  what  I  suppose  must  have  been  a 
correct  likeness  of  myself — as  it  seemed  to 
meet  the  approval  of  the  Member  on  his 
left. 

My  Ct.  Martial  was  read,  by  the  Adjutant 
in  front  of  the  Regiment — it  finished  thus  : 

“  The  Court,  having  found  the  prisoner 
guilty  of  the  Charge  preferred  against  him — 
and  taking  into  consideration  the  Absence 
of  former  Convictions,  and  general  Good 
Character — do  now  Sentence  the  prisoner, 

No. - ,  Pte.* - ,  to  be  imprisoned  with 

Hard  Labor  for  a  period  of  42  days.  I 
wondered  at  the  time,  wherein  the  benefit 
of  a  good  Character  and  no  previous  Con¬ 
victions  lay. 

The  prison  at  this  time  being  quite  full,  I  did 
not  go  there  until  the  fourth  day,  when  I  was 
marched  down  at  3  p.m.  This  being  my  first 
appearance  in  such  character — I  determined 
to  watch  everything  that  might  occur  during 
my  sojourn.  The  prison  itself  is  only  a 
number  of  Huts,  enclosed  by  a  high  wooden 
paling,  all  the  supports,  &e.,  being  on  the  ; 
outside,  the  inside  being  as  flat  and  bare  as 
the  wall  of  a  room.  There  is  a  chain  of 
sentries  inside  and  out,  in  fact  all  I  saw,  the 
narrow  portal  to  enter  by,  the  Abstract  from 
Prison  Regulations  (painted  on  a  board  con-  j 
spicuously  over  the  gate  way),  warning  all 
persons  from  conveying  Liquor,  Tobacco,  or 
Money  to  prisoners — aiding  or  conniving  at 
their  escape,  the  penalties  for  such  offences — 
the  silence  and  gloom  hanging  over  the  place, 
all  taught  me  I  was  entering  a  prison.  The 
Gatekeeper  now  took  charge  of  me  and 
marched  me  off  to  the  reception  ward,  where 
several  others  from  different  Corps  were 
already  awaiting.  We  now  stript,  and  went 
into  the  bath. — After  this,  a  Suit  of  Prison 
Clothes  were  served  out  to  each,  consisting 
of  a  Jacket  and  trousers  of  grey  cloth,  Flannel 
Shirt  and  Drawers,  Socks,  Towel,  Shoes,  and 
a  Kilmarnock  Cap ;  our  own  clothes  were 
then  tied  into  a  bundle,  labelled,  and  placed 
in  store — until  the  day  of  our  release. 

The  Laws  of  the  prison  were  now  read  to  i 
us  by  a  warder,  in  which  we  were  informed  j 
that  all  talking,  looking  round,  and  shuffling 
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in  the  ranks,  inattention  while  at  shot  or  any 
other  drill,  slovenliness  in  person  or  apparel, 
would  for  any  of  the  aforesaid  offences — be 
brought  before  the  Governor,  and  punished 
according  to  the  nature  and  degree  of  the 
offence,  or  whoever  used  or  offered  violence 
to  a  Visitor  or  any  Officer  of  the  prison, 
would  be  brought  before  a  board  of  Visitors, 
who  could  award  6  months’  imprisonment  in 
addition  to  a  former  sentence,  and  Corporal 
punishment  not  exceeding  fifty  lashes.  We 
were  likewise  told  that  all  on  entering  the 
prison,  are  placed  in  the  third  class — those 
who  have  been  previously  convicted  —  if 
within  6  months  are  not  promoted  from 
the  third  class  until  two  thirds  of  their  term  j 
of  imprisonment  is  expired,  if  within  eighteen 
months  until  one  half,  but  if  the  first  of¬ 
fence  or  a  longer  period,  it  lays  to  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  Governor  ;  the  advantage  of 
promotion  is  this,  that  in  the  second  class 
you  are  at  light  shot,  and  in  the  first  class  j 
you  only  do  Lt.  Labour,  such  as  drawing  the  ' 
roller,  wheeling  stones,  sand,  &c. — then  there  | 
is  school  of  an  evening  instead  of  picking  ; 
Oakum. — The  first  class  have  likewise  a 
meat  dinner  of  a  Sunday. 

The  Diet,  laid  down,  is  as  follows  :  [ 

Breakfast...  10  oz.  Oatmeal,  and  ...  J  pint  of  milk. 

Dinner . 10  oz.  Indian  Meal,  and  |  pint  of  milk. 

Supper .  S  oz.  of  Bread,  and  ...  4  pint  of  milk. 

This  is  never  altered  unless  by  order  of  fi 
the  Medical  Officer.  Here  however,  owing 
to  the  very  severe  out-door  work  the  men 
have,  wheeling  muck  and  mud  all  day — they 
are  allowed  five  oz.  of  meat  to  Dinner  thrice 
a  week,  Sundays,  Tuesdays,  and  Thursdays —  j 
but  this  is  only  while  they  are  so  employed,  { 
and  have  no  such  luxury  in  any  other 
prison. 

What  is  allowed  is  barely  sufficient  to 
keep  body  and  soul  together ;  in  the  in¬ 
structions  to  the  Medical  Officer  (vide  Regu¬ 
lations)  he  is  cautioned  against  being  imposed 
upon  by  prisoners. — So,  if  a  man  puts  his 
name  in  the  Sick  Report,  the  chances  are 
that  he  finds  his  dinner  or  supper  stopt  that 
day — Starvation  they  fancy  will  cure  any¬ 
thing. 

On  being  taken  to  our  wards,  a  lump  of 
oakum  was  given  to  each  ;  not  being  skilled 
in  unravelling  this  article,  I  was  making  I 
suppose  but  a  poor  fist  of  it — which  the 
prisoner  next  to  me  observing,  and  having 
done  his  own,  took  a  portion  of  mine  and 
commenced  picking  it  for  me — the  eye  of 
the  warder  was  on  him,  however  and  in  a 
sharp  tone  ordered  him  to  replace  it,  threaten¬ 
ing  at  the  same  time  to  report  him  to  the 
Governor.  He  looked  so  savage  at  him,  that 
I  fancied  if  he  had  only  the  power,  he  had 
all  the  will  to  strike  him  there  and  then. 

Of  a  verity  there  are  plenty  of  “  Degrees  ”  in 
the  Army.  I  managed  anyway  to  get  through 
my  task  by  the  time  this  night — and  when  I 
got  into  the  way  it  was  easy  enough.  You 
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tie  a  strand  of  the  rope  round  your  leg 
loosely,  now  take  another  strand,  this  is 
passed  between  your  leg  and  that  already 
tied  round,  holding  it  at  the  ends  in  your 
finders,  it  is  twice  or  thrice  drawn  sharply 
crossways,  assisting  it  to  untwine  at  the 
same  time  ;  this  frayes  the  strand,  and  the 
operation  of  teasing  it  is  now  comparatively 
easy. 

The  Huts  are  of  the  same  dimensions  as 
others  in  camp,  but  have  only  one  dooi’,  a 
lire  place  being  at  the  other  end — instead  of  a 
stove  in  the  centre — iron  stanchions  secure 
all  the  windows,  the  door  is  fastened  with  a 
double  lock  which  can  only  be  fastened  or 
opened  from  the  outside.  This  is  kept  shut 
whenever  the  prisoners  are  in  the  wards.  The 
Warder  has  a  small  bunk  next  the  door  ;  in 
this  he  sleeps  at  night,  locking  himself  in  ; 
from  this  he  can  see  all  the  inmates,  and 
from  here  a  bell  communicates  with  the 
Chief  Warder’s  quarters. — One  would  imagine 
it  to  be  nearly  impossible  to  escape  from 
here — for  if  even  the  windows  or  doors  was 
passed  there  is  the  high  wooden  paling, 
where  no  hand  or  foothold  can  be  got — and 
the  sentries  every  twenty  yards  inside  and 
out.  Yet  only  the  other  day,  a  private  made 
his  escape,  and  last  Christmas  morning  got 
clear  away  and  was  no  more  heard  of. 

Every  one  on  admission,  sleeps  for  the  first 
seven  nights,  the  same  as  a  soldier  does  upon 
guard,  i.  e.,  without  a  bed — a  rug  being 
allowed  in  place  of  a  great  coat. — After  this 
while  in  3d.  Class,  a  bed  is  allowed  every 
third  night,  and  in  the  2nd.  Class  every  other 
night. — The  1st.  Class  have  their  beds  every 
night.  The  bell  rings  at  5.30  a.m.,  when  ail 
rise,  and  make  up  their  beds,  then  shave  and 
wash  ;  after  this  the  Tables  and  forms  are 
thoroughly  cleaned  and  the  floor  dry-scrubbed, 
clothes  brushed,  shoes  polished,  and  all  ready 
to  march  out  for  exercises  at  7,  a.m.,  until 

8  a.m. ;  we  now  went  to  breakfast ;  at 

9  o’clock  exercise  again  until  10  a.m.  ;  the 
Clergyman  now  comes  and  reads  prayers. 
We  were  after  this  placed  in  Squads  for 
Shot  drill,  this  commenced  at  10.45  a.m.,  and 
continued  until  12.15  noon.  Dinner  from 
1  to  2  p.m.  ;  exercise  from  2  to  3  p.m.  ; 
Shot  Drill  from  3  to  4.30  p.m.  ;  and  all  are 
inside  by  5  p.m.,  picking  oakum,  except  the 
1st.  Class,  who  are  at  Lt.  Labor  for  half  an 
hour  longer.  At  6  p.m.,  Supper ;  and  at 
7.45  p.m.,  beds  are  made  down — and  all  quiet 
and  regular  by  8  o’clock,  when  the  Chief 
Warder  visits  each  ward.  One  day  is  just 
the  same  as  another,  with  the  exception  of 
Sundays — when  every  man  goes  into  the 
bath — the  Doctor  makes  his  inspection  ;  in 
the  afternoon  there  is  Church  parade. 

One  thing  struck  me  at  first  as  being  very 
remarkable.  That  was  the  great  attention 
paid  by  all  the  prisoners  at  Divine  Service. 
Every  eye  was  on  the  minister,  and  the 
responses  all  fervently  and  audibly  made — it 
far  surpassed  in  this  respect  any  place  of 


worship  I  had  ever  been  in,  and  affected  me 
at  first  greatly,  but  being  behind  the  scenes, 
I  soon  found  out  it  was  only  outward  devo¬ 
tion. — 1  saw  one  lad  hooted  and  derided  for 
attempting  to  offer  up  a  prayer  to  Him  who 
could  best  assist  him  in  his  captivity.  Most 
of  the  prisoners  were  profane  swearers. 
Knowing  this  it  did  not  take  such  a  hold 
of  me  as  it  would  otherwise  have  done,  yet 
it  was  gratifying  to  see  them  even  do  so 
much.  After  Divine  Service  we  were  locked 
up  for  the  night. 

Shot  Drill  is  the  most  severe  labour  in 
prison  :  the  remainder  ; — marching  drill, 
oakum-picking,  &c. — is  only  harassing  work  ; 
it  keeps  all  your  time  employed,  and  from 
the  hour  you  get  up  until  you  go  to  bed 
there  is  no  rest.  There  is  also  Solitary  Con¬ 
finement,  a  punishment  often  awarded  by 
Courts  Martial  in  the  ratio  of  one  half  and 
one  fourth  of  the  imprisonment. — If  those 
Officers  who  are  in  the  habit  of  adding  Soli¬ 
tary  Confinement  to  the  Sentence,  were  only 
to  pass  forty-eight  hours  in  a  dark  cell  with 
a  pound  of  bread  daily  and  water  ad  libitum, 
they  would  probably  think  twice  ere  they 
sentenced  a  fellow  creature  to  such  a  torture. 
I  imagine  it  is  mostl}'  done  by  a  thoughtless 
President,  who  fancy s  it  likely  to  take  the 
General’s  eye — when  he  reads,  after  sen¬ 
tencing  some  poor  devil  to  four  months’ 
imprisonment  with  hard  labor,  the  President 
adding  the  second  and  fourth  week  of  each 
month  to  be  solitary. 

The  Author  of  Experiences  of  a  Gaol 
Chaplain  says  that  “  After  lengthened  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  subject,  and  highly  favorable 
opportunities  for  ascertaining  its  tendency,  I 
hold  it  to  be  a  punishment  which  no  human 
being  has  a  right  to  inflict  upon  another. 
Its  results  are  too  frightful,  its  tortures  are 
too  great,  its  penal  consequences  are  too 
permanent.”  He  quotes  likewise,  “that  at 
the  Spinning  House  at  Cambridge,  where 
there  are  two  cells  termed  solitary,  the 
keeper  has  declared  that,  he  is  afraid  to  con¬ 
fine  them  (the  women)  lest  they  should  com¬ 
mit  suicide,  two  having  attempted  to  strangle 


themselves.”  Again 


« 


The 


surgeon 


of 


Brecon  county  jail  observed  that  Soldiers 
placed  in  Solitary  Cells  suffer  much  both  in 
body  and  mind,  and  said  they  wrould  rather 
be  hung  than  remain  there.”  Another  case 
“where  a  man  died  in  Monmouth  County 
Gaol  apparently  from  fright.”  He  was  put 
into  a  Solitary  Cell,  and  was  found  dead  in 
the  morning;  the  verdict  found  was,  “Died 
from  Apoplexy  produced  by  the  effect  of  a 
superstitious  dread  of  solitary  confinement.” 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Kingsley,  in  his  work  on  Prisons 
aud  Imprisonment,  speaks  greatly  against 
this  punishment,  and  his  knowledge  ought  to 
have  great  weight. 

Shot  drill  as  I  have  already  stated  is  a 
very  trying  punishment.  The  shot,  each 
weighing  thirty-two  lbs.,  are  all  placed  in 
wooden  blocks  on  the  ground  under  a  large 
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shed.  They  are  in  divisions  of  sixteen, 
placed  at  a  distance  of  four  paces  or  ten  feet 
apart  in  two  rows,  seven  in  each  row,  and 


one  at  each  end  in  the  centre  thus  : 
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The  men  are  marched  in,  in  two  ranks, 
halting  and  fronting  d  in  succession  ;  as  they 
arrive  opposite  the  blocks,  the  right  hand 
front  rank  man  stands  at  the  block  a,  and 
the  left  hand  man  of  the  rear  rank  at  the 
block  b.  The  order  is  now  stand  at  ease, 
lachets  and  stocks  off ;  these  are  neatly  folded 
and  placed  on  each  man’s  right.  The  Senior 
Warder  present  drills,  the  remaining  officers 
are  distributed  among  the  prisoners  to 
preserve  order. 

On  being  called  to  attention  the  whole 
face  to  the  right,  and  consequently  are  all 
looking  towards  No.  1,  or  a.  The  command 
is  now  given,  together  left ;  at  this  all  stoop 
as  one,  the  shot  is  taken  up  and  placed  on 
the  left  hand,  the  right  hand  gliding  under 
the  left  remains  there  and  supports  it.  On 
the  command  one,  a  pace  is  taken  to  the  rear 
with  the  right  foot,  turning  at  the  same  time 
on  both  heels  to  the  right  about.  You  now 
face  the  block  that  was  in  your  rear.  On 
commands  two,  three,  and  four,  three  paces 
forward  are  taken,  which  brings  you  close  up 
to  the  other  block.  The  shot  are  then  all 
placed  on  the  blocks  together ;  then  empty- 
handed  you  take  a  pace  to  the  rear.  As  before 
with  the  right  foot,  right  about,  and  moving 
forward  three  paces  brings  you  to  your  former 
position.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  shot  are 
all  off  the  blocks  at  one  time,  and  on  them  at 
the  same,  and  that  they  move  round  from 
No.  one  to  No.  sixteen,  in  an  opposite  direc¬ 
tion  to  the  way  the  men  faced  at  starting, 
and  that  they  are  only  carried  one  half  of  the 
distance  you  walk — although  as  punishment 
you  can  be  made  to  carry  them  back  and 
forward,  but  it  is  seldom  done.  Six  shot  are 
supposed  to  be  carried  in  a  minute  or  seventy- 
two  in  the  quarter  of  an  hour  this  allows 
three  minutes  for  standing  at  ease — the  drill 
continues  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  Seventy- 
two  shot,  I  have  said,  are  what  is  expected 
to  be  carried  in  the  fifteen  minutes,  but 
ninety  is  the  regular  number,  and  the  average 
that  I  carried  was  ninety-six  ;  and  on  one 
occasion  I  carried  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five,  through  the  time  being  hurried,  and  the 
warder  trying  to  “  fig  ”  one  or  two  men — 
thus  punishing  all  for  them.  In  the  hour 
and  a  half  a  man  will  carry,  at  six  shot  a 
minute,  four  hundred  and  thirty-two  shot,  a 
weight  equal  to  6  tons,  3  cwt.  1  qr.  20  lbs., 
and  double  that  daily  a  distance  of  ten  feet, 
walking  in  the  same  time  a  distance  of  seven¬ 
teen  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty  feet.* 
*  Little  short  of  three  miles  and  a  quarter. 


The  stooping,  lifting,  and  carrying  shot  brings 
on  a  severe  pain  across  the  small  of  the  back, 
arms,  and  legs.  This  goes  off  a  good  deal  in 
time,  but  for  the  first  week  I  could  not  bear 
to  sit  down,  and  I  am  confident  that  six 
months’  Imprisonment  must  materially  injure 
the  soldier’s  constitution,  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  some  other  less  injurious  mode 
of  punishment  is  not  adopted. 

If  the  offences  that  soldiers  commit  are 
taken  into  consideration  (and  for  which  they 
are  brought  to  Courtmartials),  as  well  as 
the  Punishment  awarded  often  so  dispropor¬ 
tionate  to  the  Crime,  it  is  greatly  to  be  desired 
that  some  other  punishment  besides  Flogging, 
Shot  Drill,  or  Solitary  Imprisonment  be 
substituted.  I  do  not  intend  here  to  speak 
at  length  on  Military  Punishments,  but  I 
feel  confident  that  soldiers’  Crimes  are 
punished  with  a  degree  of  severity  uncalled 
for — and  that  if  more  leniency  was  shown, 
it  would  be  followed  by  more  favourable 
results  ;  it  will  be  urged  against  this,  that 
discipline  must  be  kept  up  in  the  army — and 
discipline  requires  severity,  but  whoever 
recollects  the  army  thirty  years  since,  when 
crimes  were  punished  with  tenfold  severity 
to  what  they  are  at  the  present  day — when 
those  who  had  not  been  flogged  were  the 
exception,  instead  of  as  at  present  the 
rule  ;  when  1000  lashes  was  often  awarded, 
and  as  often  inflicted  ;  when  I  say  look 
at  the  army  of  that  day  and  this,  in  a 
moral  or  any  other  point  of  view — and  con¬ 
sidering  over  all  this,  who  will  venture  to 
say  that  the  discipline  of  our  soldiers  now  is 
not  quite  as  good  as  it  was  then — and  must 
join  with  me  in  thinking — that  severity  in 
punishment  never  lessens  crime. 

Let  this  experience  be  followed  up,  let 
trivial  faults  be  looked  over  in  a  great  measure. 
In  the  Foot  Guards,  I  believe  when  a  man  is 
late  or  absent  from  watchsetting  through 
meeting  with  a  friend  or  any  other  cause,  he 
has  an  hour’s  extra  drill  the  following  day, 
for  every  hour  he  is  absent  until  midnight — 
up  to  that  time  he  is  allowed  to  go  to  bed. 
If  tliis  does  in  the  Guards,  why  not  try  it  in 
the  line  ?  It  would  be  the  cause  of  less 
Court  Martials.  Many  a  one  when  they 
find  themselves  late,  knowing  that  they  will 
have  to  go  to  the  Guard  Room  if  they  go 
to  barracks,  make  up  their  mind  to  remain 
out  until  the  following  morning, and  from  that 
to  the  following  day,  and  so  on,  until  when 
he  goes  in  a  Ct.  Martial  is  the  result,  would, 
if  the  same  system  as  in  the  Foot  Guards 
was  adopted,  go  home  and  do  their  hour  or 
two’s  drill  cheerfully — their  names  of  course 
would  not  be  entered  in  the  Defaulters’  book 
at  all. 

Military  Prisons  are  all  conducted  on  the 
Silent  System — if  practicable  ;  from  their 
being  only  huts  where  I  was,  this  could  not 
be  done,  but  as  far  as  vigilance  could  go 
the  warders  exercised  it.  But  it  was  next  to 
an  impossibility  to  prevent  talking  (when  it 
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is  considered  that  a  look  or  a  nod  is  sufficient 
at  times  to  convey  news) — a  conversation  is 
easily  carried  on  when  picking  oakum,  owing 
to  the  stooping  position  of  the  prisoners,  which 
brings  their  heads  close  together.  Again  at 
night  there  is  little  to  prevent  them  speak¬ 
ing  to  each  other.  The  few  weeks  I  was  in 
prison  I  was  in  nearly  all  the  wards  at  one 
time  or  other,  and  had  an  opportunity  of 
hearing  many  a  tale  of  their  adventures,  and 
nearly  all  I  spoke  to  had  been  tried  for 
desertion.  One,  an  old  soldier,  related  to  me 
what  seemed,  if  true,  a  rather  hard  case.  His 
Regiment  was  at  Birmingham  on  duty,  the 
day  her  Majesty  visited  that  town.  The  same 
night  they  had  to  parade  at  the  Railway  Sta¬ 
tion  and  proceed  to  Aldershot.  A  great  many 
were  absent,  this  man  amongst  the  others. 
He  got  drunk,  and  the  following  morning 
went  to  Coventry  where  his  friends  were, 
and  got  money  from  them  to  pay  his  fare  to 
Aldershot.  On  arriving  there  he  went  to 
the  Guard  Room  and  surrendered  himself  a 
prisoner — he  having  been  in  all  three  days 
absent.  Now  is  the  curious  part  of  the 
story.  He  was  tried  by  a  District  Court 
Martial  for  Desertion,  found  Guilty,  and  sen¬ 
tenced  to  six  months’  Imprisonment.  He 
was  certainly  a  bad  character,  having  been 
tried  ten  or  twelve  times.  Still  in  my  opinion 
he  was  not  Guilty  of  the  crime  laid  to  his 
charge,  which  instead  of  desertion  ought  to 
have  been — Absence  without  leave:  but  I 
doubt  the  truth  of  this.  Another  man  was 
tried,  and  received  six  months’  imprisonment. 
After  the  Court  Martial  was  read,  the  Commg. 
Officer  abused  him  in  front  of  the  Regiment, 
saying  that  he  was  a  good-for-nothing  fellow, 
a  bad  soldier,  &c.  The  prisoner  being  a 
passionate  man,  and  thinking  that  he  did  not 
deserve  this — recalling  to  his  mind  as  well, 
that  at  the  Battle  of  Inkerman  he  had 
assisted  to  carry  this  very  Colonel,  when 
wounded,  off  the  field — he  told  me  that 
thinking  all  this,  and  that  the  reproach  was 
unmerited,  he  so  far  forgot  himself,  as  to 
take  his  liighlow  off  and  throw  it  at  his 
Commanding  Officer,  it  was  thrown  without 
aim,  and  struck  the  Adjutant  on  the  thigh. 
For  this  he  was  tried  by  a  General  Court 
Martial,  and  sentenced  to  four  years’  penal 
servitude,  this  to  commence  at  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  the  six  months,  already  awarded.  I 
asked  him  if  lie  had  made  any  mention  of 
the  provocation  he  had  received,  at  the  time 
he  was  tried,  but  he  said  that  he  had  not, 
although  he  made  a  report  of  it  after¬ 
wards  while  in  prison  to  a  Visitor,  he  heard 
no  more  about  it  however,  and  I  expect  it 
was  too  late. 

What  astonished  me  then,  and  does  now, 
is  the  risk,  fatigue,  and  trouble  some  would 
undergo  to  desert.  Without  money  or  clothes, 
they  would  boldly  set  out  to  walk  to  London, 
and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  would  succeed; 
although  this  place  is  surrounded  with 
provosts,  very  few  are  taken  attempting  to 


desert — it  is  after  getting  safe  away,  and 
being  settled  at  home,  that  some  one  informs 
the  police,  probably  their  own  friends  who 
get  tired  of  their  society.  In  one  instance  at 
Worcester  a  lad’s  mother  informed  on  him, 

and  I  know  of  one  of  the  -  Hussars,  a 

soft  looking  fellow,  with  his  head  on  one  side, 
who  I  met  along  with  his  mother  in  London. 
They  were  going  to  Hounslow,  where  the  old 
lady  gave  him  up  as  a  deserter  to  his  Regi¬ 
ment. 

A  laughing  little  fellow  of  the  East  Kent 
Militia,  a  bricklayer  by  trade,  took  it  into  his 
head  to  desert  one  Sunday  evening,  through 
meeting  with  an  old  man,  a  hawker  of  nuts, 
&c.,  who  offered  to  buy  his  greatcoat  of  him. 
A  bargain  was  made  for  four  shillings,  it  was 
a  new  coat,  and  away  he  started  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Guildford,  stopping  and  listening  when 
he  heard  any  one  coming,  hiding  until  they 
passed,  and  then  on  again,  running  until  out 
of  breath  wrhen  the  road  was  clear.  Being 
afraid  to  go  through  Guildford,  he  made 
across  the  fields,  thinking  to  reach  the  London 
road  on  the  other  side  of  the  town.  This 
part  of  the  country  was  quite  unknown  to 
him,  but  after  a  long  time  he  got  to  the  high¬ 
road  ;  thinking  all  was  right  now,  and  haw  g 
only  the  dread  of  what  lay  behind,  he  walked 
and  ran,  ran  and  walked,  until  daylight.  All 
this  time  he  was  afraid  to  make  any  inquiries, 
but  he  thought  he  must  have  gone  over 
twenty  miles  ;  he  at  last  mustered  courage  to 
ask  a  cottager  who  was  standing  at  his  door, 
the  distance  from  London.  Greatly  to  his 
astonishment  and  dismay  he  learnt  that  ho 
was  on  the  road  and  nigh  to  Portsmouth, 
having  been  travelling  all  night  in  quite  the 
contrary  direction  to  where  he  wished  to  go. 
He  was  now  advised  to  strike  across  the 
fields,  and  get  on  to  the  Brighton  road,  the 
man  seeing  what .  he  was,  wished  him  good 
bye  and  God  speed.  He  saw  no  one  after 
this  until  he  came  to  a  public-house  on  the 
main  road,  where  some  haymakers  were 
standing.  As  they  seemed  to  eye  him  closely 
coming  along,  he  determined  to  go  boldly  up 
and  throw  himself  on  their  generosity.  He 
told  his  tale  to  them,  how  he  had  deserted, 
the  mistake  he  made  in  coming  the  wrong 
road  ;  it  was  all  right,  he  had  got  among 
some  of  the  good  sort ;  they  first  filled  his 
belly,  then  rigged  him  out,  one  gave  him  a 
pair  of  trousers,  another  a  jacket,  and  so  on, 
the  landlord  supplying  a  billy-cock.  Nothing 
he  had  was  of  any  service  to  them,  so  he 
could  make  no  return ;  certainly  one  took  his 
waistbelt  to  make  a  razor  strop  of. 

He  had  now  a  good  rest  until  the  following 
morning,  when  he  started  with  a  full  belly, 
and  feeling  quite  another  man,  to  what 
he  done  the  day  before,  he  pushed  on  to 
Brighton,  from  there  to  Maidstone,  and  to 
Canterbury,  his  native  place.  Not  consider¬ 
ing  it  safe  to  stop  there  he  went  to  Sitting- 
bourne,  and  from  there  to  Milton,  where  he 
got  employment,  and  was  rubbing  along  very 
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comfortable,  until  one  night  coming  from 
work  he  met  one,  who  had  known  him  in  the 
Militia.  He  was  questioned  at  once,  where 
and  how  he  had  left  them.  In  reply  he  told 
him  that  he  had  been  discharged  on  account 
of  being  too  short  (his  height  being  only  five 
feet  two  inches),  but  this  was  of  no  use, 
the  other  having  seen  his  name  in  the  Hue 
and  Cry.  It  was  proposed  to  him  to  give 
himself  up  at  once,  and  if  he  done  so  he 
would  share  the  reward.  Knowing  this  only 
to  be  a  ruse  to  get  him  to  the  police  station, 
he  seemed  to  comply,  when  they  went  to  a 
public  house  ;  from  this  he  managed  to  give 
the  fellow  the  slip,  and  got  to  his  lodgings 
all  safe.  He  now  saw  that  Milton  was  too 
hot  for  him,  and  packing  up  his  bundle, 
determined  to  start  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning  ;  but  delaying  has  lost  empires  ;  he 
ought  to  have  gone  there  and  then,  for  at  mid¬ 
night  the  informer  was  at  the  door  with  the 
police,  and  woke  out  of  a  pleasant  dream  to 
find  himself  a  prisoner.  The  following  day 
he  Avas  sworn  in  a  deserter,  and  laid  in  jail 
until  an  escort  came  for  him  from  his  Regi¬ 
ment. 

I  will  relate  an  account  as  told  me  by 
another,  a  little  undersized  Chap,  whom  I 
took  a  dislike  to  at  first  sight  ;  there  are 
some  Avho  as  soon  as  you  set  eyes  on,  you 
detect  something  wrong  about — something 

o  o  o 

that  tells  you,  they  are  not  to  be  trusted, 
and  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  on 
further  acquaintance,  you  find  this  first  im¬ 
pression  to  be  correct.  In  this  instance  it 
was  so  with  me.  I  will  tell  his  story  as  near 
as  I  can  in  his  own  Avords. 

“  I  deserted  from  Sheffield  in  May  last ;  I 
had  gone  to  town  one  night,  and  happened  to 
meet  along  Avith  an  old  shopmate,  I  had 
formerly  known  in  Liverpool  ;  he  was  ex¬ 
tremely  glad  to  see  me,  and  insisted  on  stand¬ 
ing  treat.  We  went  from  public-house  to 
public-house,  and  got  quite  comfortable  and 
jolly  together,  so  nothing  would  satisfy  him 
but  to  have  on  my  clothes,  he  would  be  a 
soldier  for  one  night ;  we  exchanged,  and 
then  it  struck  me  I  would  never  have  a 
better  chance  of  stepping  it,  the  fool  had  left 
all  his  money  in  the  pockets,  about  thirty 
shillings.  I  slipped  out  of  the  room,  and  out 
of  the  house,  down  one  street  up  another.  I 
now  breathed  freer,  and  even  had  a  laugh, 
when  I  thought  how  surprised  he  would  be 
at  my  absence — but  I  had  no  time  to  lose, 
but  made  the  best  of  my  way  to  the  Railway 
Station,  when  I  Avas  lucky  just  to  catch  the 
train  for  Liverpool.  I  paid  my  fare  and  got 
in,  but  felt  very  nervous  until  we  were  fairly 
off.  I  got  to  my  destination  all  safe,  and 
procured  work  easily.  The  men  in  the  shop 
discovered  I  was  a  deserter  from  my  under¬ 
clothes  being  marked  my  name  and  regi¬ 
mental  number ;  but  I  could  trust  them  all, 
and  would  have  been  there  until  now  only 
for  my  confounded  bad  luck. 

“  As  is  customary  in  the  trade,  another  man 


and  I  Avorked  together,  and  at  the  fornight’s 
end  I  drew  his  pay  as  well  as  my  own, 
intending  to  settle  with  him  when  we  met 
at  the  House  of  Call,  but  I  never  went  there, 
and  forgot  all  about  it,  got  on  the  spree, 
spent  the  money,  his  as  well  as  my  own,  and 
did  not  show  front  until  the  Thursday  ;  but 
by  this  time  the  Chap  (whose  togs  I  had 
borrowed  at  Sheffield)  put  in  his  appear¬ 
ance.  That  affair,  and  my  having  the  money, 
caused  them  to  report  me  to  the  police. 
Before  an  hour  I  was  in  jail,  for  desertion, 
and  lay  there  close  on  three  Aveeks.  Being 
a  tailor  I  put  in  as  pleasant  a  time  as  I 
could  wish  under  the  circumstances,  having 
plenty  to  eat  and  drink,  besides  tobacco  to 
smoke — quite  a  different  affair  from  this 
shop  I  can  assure  you.  I  made  a  coat  here — 
for  a  policeman,  Avho  fancied,  as  he  supplied 
me  with  several  things,  and  being  a  prisoner, 

I  should  charge  him  nothing ;  but  he  found 
out  his  mistake,  for  Avlien  the  escort  arrived 
I  reminded  him  that  he  owed  me  a  feAV 
shillings  for  work  done.  He  laughed  at  the 
idea  of  paying  a  prisoner,  but  the  Corporal 
of  the  Escort,  on  being  made  acquainted 
with  the  affair,  made  it  his  duty  to  see  the 
governor  and  state  the  case  to  him.  The  j 
policeman  and  I  Avere  brought  up,  Avhen  I 
made  a  charge  of  twelve  shillings  for  making 
the  coat.  This  the  governor  ordered  to  be 
paid  at  once,  explaining  that,  until  I  Avas 
tried  and  proved  guilty,  I  could  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  deserter,  for  by  the  law  a  man  is 
innocent  until  the  contrary  is  proved.  On 
being  brought  to  Aldershot,  I  was  tried  and 
sentenced  to  eighty-four  days  imprisonment 
by  a  District  Court  Martial.  Another  man 

of  the  name  of  - Avas  tried  by  the  same 

Court,  and  received  the  same  sentence. 
While  we  were  in  the  guard  room,  a  man  of  the 
Regiment  gave  himself  up  as  a  deserter  from 

the - ,  but  that  Corps  did  not  feel  disposed 

to  claim  him,  so  he  Avas  released.  But  when  a 
prisoner,  this  young  fellow  discovered  that  the 
door  opening  to  the  cells,  was  locked  on  the 
inside,  and  could  be  easily  unscrewed  Avith  a 
knife  and  taken  off — an  easy  mode  of  escape 
lay  before  us,  which  we  did  not  fail  to  take 
advantage  of;  for,  about  two  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  Ave  quietly  opened  the  door  and 
stept  out,  he  first,  I  after  him.  It  Avas  quite 
dark,  so  we  had  scarcely  any  trouble.  We 
got  out  of  the  Camp  as  quick  as  possible,  the 
sentries  challenging  as  Ave  passed,  although 
none  tried  to  stop  us.  We  swore  that  we 
should  not  be  taken  alive,  although  neither 
of  us  meant  this  in  reality. 

“We  pushed  on  uoav  as  hard  as  possible 
until  daybreak,  but  had  no  idea  in  what  part 
of  the  country  Ave  were  ;  feeliug  certain 
liOAvever  that  we  was  far  beyond  the  camp 
boundaries,  and  this  was  all  Ave  cared  for.  A 
policeman  tried  to  stop  us,  but  he  got  a 
lesson  that  would  prevent  him  stopping 
others.  We  uoav  came  to  a  road-side  public 
house,  and  had  plenty  to  eat  as  well  as 
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drink,  in  fact  were  rather  fresh  ;  but  we  did 
not  fancy  the  looks  of  the  host,  who  wished 
us  to  remain  for  an  hour  or  two,  so  we  made  | 
off  again,  and  reached  a  Canal,  which  we  j 
crossed,  and  proceeded  along  the  banks,  ; 
thinking  that  it  would  lead  us  somewhere,  j 
On  our  left  was  a  plantation,  the  canal  being 
on  the  light  ;  here  we  were  overtaken  by 
four  countrymen,  who,  from  questioning  us 
as  to  where  we  came  from  and  whither  bound, 
proceeded  to  stop  us,  and  said  we  must  go  I 
with  them  to  the  police-station.  Seeing  that , 

it  was  all  up,  S - knocked  one  of  them  flat, 

with  a  right-hander,  and  made  for  the  plan¬ 
tation.  1  turned  round  and  made  for  the 
bridge,  but  found  my  retreat  cut  off  by  two  1 
fellows  on  the  other  side.  I  foolishly  jumped  j 
in  the  Canal,  where  I  proved  an  easy  capture 
— far  differently  had  it  happened  with  poor 

S - .  He  had  tried  first  to  gain  the  wood, 

had  been  beaten  back,  these  fellows  striking 
him  over  the  head  and  body  with  bludgeons, 
he  now  made  for  the  water,  and  jumped  in — 
but,  poor  fellow,  although  a  good  swimmer, 
he  sank  to  rise  no  more  ;  the  blows  must  | 
have  stupified  him.  Search  was  made,  but 
his  body  was  not  recovered  for  some  hours. 
I  never  learnt  how  the  coroner’s  inquest 
brought  it  in,  it  surely  could  not  be  acci¬ 
dental  death.  The  clothes  he  wore  when 
brought  to  the  Regiment  were  covered  with 
blood,  and  the  opinion  of  all  is,  that  he  was 
murdered.  By  what  right  had  these  fellows, ! 
on  mere  suspicion,  to  take  and  ill-use  us  as 
they  did  1  I  remained  in  Guilford  Gaol  for 
two  months  over  another  affair,  and  was  then 
brought  back,  and  tried  for  breaking  out  of 
the  Guard  Room,  receiving  eighty-four  days 
additional,  and  who  should  I  find  a  prisoner 

along  with  me  but  J - ,  the  contriver  of 

our  escape.  He  had  his  wits  about  him  as 
usual,  for  he  stole  a  key  that  would  open 
both  padlocks  that  the  door  was  now  fastened 
with. 

“They  had  neglected  to  profit  by  former 
experience,  and  still  locked  the  door  inside, 
although  they  had  placed  a  sentry  outside. 

We  should  have  gone  that  night,  but  J - 

was  marched  into  prison  that  afternoon.  He 
left  the  key  with  me,  but  none  would  join, 
and  I  did  not  fancy  somehow  going  by 
myself. 

“The  next  day  a  sergeant  came  on,  and  on 
counting  the  keys  missed  one,  he  suspected 
I  had  it,  told  me  that  I  had  better  give  it  up 
quietly  and  there  would  be  nothing  more 
about  it — but  if  he  searched  and  found  it  on 
me — he  would  put  a  crime  against  me  for 
stealing  it.  I  gave  it  up,  and  has  come  in 
here  to  do  near  on  six  months.” 

I  thought  when  his  tale  was  finished  what 
a  difference  there  was  iu  the  treatment 
by  Civilians — of  these  two  deserters — the 

Militia  man  and - ,  the  former  receiving 

shelter,  clothes,  and  assistance  in  every  way 
from  them,  the  latter  getting  only  ill-treat¬ 
ment. 


Desertion  is  at  present  the  most  prevalent 
Crime  in  the  Service.  Upwards  of  forty  per 
cent,  of  all  Court  Martials  is  for  Desertion, 
twenty  per  cent,  for  Absence  without  Leave, 
and  only  fifteen  per  cent,  for  Drunkeness. 
When  I  joined  the  Service  some  years  back  it 
was  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  this  — Drunkeness 
standing  first  in  the  List.  Can  any  reason 
be  assigned  for  this  exceedingly  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  deserters  %  And  this  has  nothing 
to  do  with  those  now  at  large — numbering  I 
believe  over  ten  thousand. 

One  cause  in  my  opinion  is  the  large 
bounty  now  given  to  recruits.  Many  during 
the  Crimean  War  made  a  trade  of  enlisting  ; 
receiving  the  bounty,  and  deserting — and 
many  do  now.  A  recruiting  sergeant  cares 
nothing  about  who  he  enlists  as  long  as  he 
passes  the  Medical  Officer.  What  is  it  to 
him  whether  he  has  taken  one  or  a  dozen 
bounties  previously,  as  long  as  he  gets  the 
fifteen  shillings  for  enlisting  him  ?  And 
after  this  he  cares  not  how  soon  he  starts 
again ;  for  by  such  are  recruiting  sergeants 
enriched.  When  a  recruit  enlists  he  receives 
ten  shillings ;  and,  on  joining  his  Regiment, 
two  pound  ten  shillings  and  a  complete  kit  ; 
if  he  joins  the  Militia  in  the  first  place,  and 
then  volunteers,  he  gets  three  pounds  addi¬ 
tional.  While  this  money  lasts,  soldiering  is 
all  very  well,  and  I  daresay  he  likes  it ;  but 
the  money  gets  done  and  he  comes  on  four- 
pence  daily  pay :  he  misses  his  pint  in  the 
morning,  his  bread  cheese  and  porter  for 
!  lunch,  and  his  quarts  at  night ;  he  disposes  of 
some  part  of  his  necessaries  for  half  their 
|  value  ;  this  does  for  a  time  to  supply  these 
luxuries,  until  all  is  gone  ;  if  he  makes  these 


good  he  will,  if  in  the  Infantry,  be  thirty 
shillings  or  two  pounds  in  debt,  if  in  the 
Cavalry  twice  as  much.  He  is  now  under 
stoppages,  and  receves  one  penny  a  day.  As 
he  could  not  do  upon  fourpence,  he  cannot 
exist  upon  a  penny — the  sale  of  all  his  kit 
and  desertion  follows.  He  now  enlists  in 
some  other  Regiment,  where  the  same  is 
again  enacted,  and  so  on.  I’ve  heard  them 
boast  of  the  number  of  Regiments  they  had 
been  in.  One  mentioned  no  less  than  seven 
Regiments  he  had  served  in,  another  four, 
another  three — yet  all  considered  themselves 
unlucky  in  being  taken  at  last,  and  all  de¬ 
clared  that  they  would  again  desert  the  first 
opportunity.  Erorn  this  it  will  be  seen  that 
one  man  may  represent  several  in  the  Hue 
and  Cry. 

Some  one  says  that  the  worst  use  a  man 
can  be  put  to  is  to  hang  him,  and  I  think  the 
worst  use  a  soldier  can  be  put  to,  is  to  place 
him  iD  a  Military  Prison ;  where  he  only 
entails  trouble  and  expense. 

!  Military  Prisons  are  now  in  all  Camps, 
Garrisons,  and  Barracks,  for  however  small 
the  barracks  are,  there  is  provost  cells,  pro- 
!  vost  sergeant  quarters,  and  a  provost  sergeant 
with  so  much  extra  a  day.  Here  for  instance 
i  there  i3  a  prison  capable  of  holding  some- 
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where  about  180  men,  to  this  there  is  a  Staff 
of  Officers  attached  with  salaries  as  stated 


below  yearly : — 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Governor  . 

3S5 

0 

0 

Chief  Warder . 

103 

8 

4 

Store  Keeper  . 

83 

12 

11 

Infmy.  Warder  . 

66 

18 

4 

1  Warder  . 

66 

18 

4 

8  Asst.  Warders,  at  57 1. 1 5s.  I0c7. 
12  Acting  Asst.  Do.,  at 

462 

6 

8 

27 1  7s.  6d. . 

328 

10 

0 

Gate  Keeper  . 

57 

15 

10 

Messenger  . 

39 

10 

10 

Cook  •••  •••  •••  •••  ••• 

39 

10 

10 

Total... 

1638 

12 

1 

the  prison.  They  likewise  have  books  lent  to 
them,  Classes  are  formed  for  Instruction, 
Chaplains  visit  them  in  their  Cells,  every¬ 
thing  done  to  make  them  wiser  and  better 
men. 

I  say  nothing  against  all  this  and  more 
being  done  for  the  felon  ;  but  I  ask  why 
the  Soldier  prisoner  is  so  miserably  fed  ? 

Compare  the  scale  of  diet  as  laid  down  for 
the  Soldier  in  prison,  and  that  allowed  to  the 
felon  :  instead  of  three-halfpence  a  day  going 
to  the  good  of  the  Soldier — I  was  charged  in 
my  account  three  shillings  and  sixpence  for 
the  use  of  clothing  I  had  while  in  prison. 
There  is  here  again  a  wide  difference  between 
the  two. 


This  does  not  include  the  salaries  of  the 
Doctor  and  Clergyman,  which  can  safely  be 
put  down  as  £400  more,  so  there  is  upwards 
of  £2000  expended  in  paying  the  officials 
alone,  in  a  prison  holding  only  180  men.  I 
do  not  know  what  the  Rations,  Clothing, 
Bed  and  Bedding,  Coals,  Candles,  and  a  host  of 
other  requisites  too  numerous  to  mention  will 
amount  to  in  a  year,  but  it  must  be,  at  least, 
double  what  the  salaries  come  to  or  £4000  ; 
so  that  £6000  is  expended  annually  to  keep 
one  hundred  and  eighty  soldiers  in  confine¬ 
ment,  this  sum  would  pay  double  that  num¬ 
ber  at  their  duty,  and  when  we  consider 
that  those  prisoners  kept  up  at  such  an 
expense  to  the  state,  are  of  no  benefit  to  the 
army,  they  neither  work  for  Government  or 
make  shoes  for  their  Comrades,  Dor  make 
clothing  for  themselves,  they  do  not  sew, 
weave,  or  spin.  If  they  must  have  prisons, 
let  the  prisoners  be  employed  in  tasks  that 
would  not  injure  their  Constitutions,  as  Shot 
Drill,  &c.,  is  so  well  known  to  do.  Again,  do 
men  after  imprisonment  prove  better 
soldiers  ?  If  any  answer  this  I  am  sorry  to 
think  it  must  be  in  the  negative — for  let 
a  man  be  of  however  good  behaviour,  in  a 
prison  he  must  meet  the  worst  of  Characters, 
and  “  who  can  touch  pitch  without  being 
defiled.” 

The  crimes  committed  by  Soldiers  are  in 
most  instances  of  a  trifling  nature  compared 
to  those  committed  by  Civilians  ;  but  the 
soldier  fares  worse  in  a  Military  Prison  than 
the  felon  does  in  a  Civil  Prison.  How  is 
this  1  for  I  find  that  at  Dartmoor,  convicts 
get  as  their  daily  ration  twenty-seven  ounces 
of  bread,  and  eight  ounces  of  Cooked  Meat — 
without  bone,  one  pint  of  Cocoa  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  one  pint  of  Oatmeal  porridge  in  the 
evening,  and  potatoes  to  dinner.  This  is  what 
is  termed  able-bodied  diet.  There  are  other 
scales,  where  some  are  allowed  porter,  others 
treacle,  &c.  Their  hours  of  labour  are  from 
seven  a.m.  until  five  p.m.,  an  hour  is  allowed 
for  dinner  from  twelve  to  one,  they  attend 
chapel  twice  a  day — and  above  all  this,  three- 
halfpence  daily  is  placed  to  their  credit,  which 
accumulates  until  their  term  of  imprison¬ 
ment  expires.  This  they  receive  on  leaving 


JAPANESE  SOCIAL  LIFE. 

There  is  a  general  air  of  resemblance 
between  social  life  in  Japan  and  social  life 
in  the  Western  kingdoms.  The  Japanese 
meet  to  talk,  to  sing,  to  dance,  to  play  ;  they 
make  water  parties  and  drink  tea  together  ; 
they  hunt  and  hawk  ;  they  ask  riddles,  and 
they  play  at  forfeits  ;  they  act  charades,  and 
no  doubt  they  sometimes  gossip  about  friends 
and  acquaintances. 

But  here  we  come  to  a  point  of  divergence  ; 
and  as  their  prayers  are  executed  by  the  revo¬ 
lutions  of  a  wheel,  and  as  a  fervent  spirit 
stands  no  chance  against  a  vigorous  arm,  so 
we  find  another  anomaly  in  regard  to  scandal. 
It  is  done  by  a  professor,  who  makes  a  busi¬ 
ness  of  it  ;  gets  up  his  inuendoes  and  facts 
and  incidents,  and  recites  them  in  public  at 
so  much  an  hour.  But  the  strangest  part  of 
the  thing  is,  that  this  professional  scandal¬ 
monger  is  a  polished  gentleman.  He  is  looked 
up  to  as  a  model  of  politeness  and  high  breed¬ 
ing,  and  is  expected  to  raise  the  tone  of  the 
society  which  he  enlivens  by  his  anecdotes. 
In  fact,  the  general  air  of  resemblance  fades 
away  when  we  look  into  some  of  the  details 
of  the  three  great  events  of  life,  birth,  death, 
and  marriage,  and  find  how  strangely  they 
are  conducted  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Eastern  kingdom. 

Take,  for  example,  a  marriage.  A  Japanese 
“  gentleman  about  to  marry  ”  may  be  influ¬ 
enced  in  his  choice  by  any  or  all  of  the  many 
motives  which  influence  gentlemen  in  Europe. 
By  way  of  making  known  his  intentions  to 
the  family  of  the  lady  whom  he  has  chosen, 
however,  he  affixes  the  branch  of  a  certain 
shrub  to  her  father’s  house.  If  it  is  accepted, 
so  is  the  lover  ;  if  no  notice  is  taken  of  it,  lie 
withdraws  his  suit. 

If  affection  has  drawn  him  to  the  maiden, 
and  she  wishes  to  show  that  she  reciprocates 
his  feelings,  she  blackens  her  teeth,  and  they 
will  remain  black  for  the  rest  of  her  life.  At 
a  later  stage  of  the  proceedings,  she  will  pluck 
out  her  eyebrows.  We  must  suppose  that 
the  gentlemen  appreciate  these  marks  of  de¬ 
votion  ;  but  only  imagine  an  English  woman 
slitting  her  nose  or  cutting  off  her  ears,  in 
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order  to  gain  favour  in  tlie  eyes  of  the  man  ' 
she  loves  ! 

When  the  branch  is  accepted,  that  terrible  , 
routine  of  ceremonies  is  commenced,  which,  in 
Japan,  demand  the  study  of  a  lifetime  to  com¬ 
prehend  and  the  patience  and  long-suffering 
of  a  martyr  to  perform.  There  is  a  ceremo¬ 
nious  appointment  of  male  friends  of  the 
bridegroom  and  female  friends  of  the  bride, 
and  a  ceremonious  meeting  between  them  to 
arrange  the  terms  of  the  marriage-contract, 
and  select  two  auspicious  days,  one  for  a 
ceremonious  interview  between  the  affianced 
pair,  and  the  other  for  the  crowning  ceremony 
— the  wedding. 

Let  not  the  uninitiated  suppose  that  crown¬ 
ing  is  synonymous  with  concluding.  It  is 
rather  the  grand  inaugural  ceremony,  and 
signifies  that  from  henceforth  until  the  time 
when  the  poor  worn-out  frame  is  carried  to 
its  last  home,  in  a  coffin  shaped  like  a  washing- 
tub,  no  event  of  life  important  or  unimportant 
shall  be  passed  over  without  its  appropriate 
ceremony. 

A  Japanese  lady  is  not  exactly  purchased 
of  her  father.  Still  very  costly  presents  are 
expected  for  a  handsome  daughter,  and  the 
best  the  bridegroom  can  afford  in  any  case. 
These  presents,  which  are  sent  to  the  lady, 
are  at  once  made  over  by  her  to  her  parents, 
and  are  kept  by  them,  They,  in  return,  send 
some  articles  of  trifling  value  to  the  bride¬ 
groom.  Next  comes  the  ceremony  of  burning 
the  childish  toys  of  the  bride  ;  then  that  of 
preparing  her  trousseau,  —  which  includes 
articles  of  household  furniture,  all  the  requi¬ 
sites  for  the  kitchen,  a  spinning-wheel,  and  a 
loom. 

Some  authors  maintain  that  marriage  in 
Japan  is  a  civil  contract  only,  and  is  unac¬ 
companied  by  any  religious  solemnization. 
Others  say  that  there  is  a  religious  ceremony, 

|  and  that  the  marriage  must  be  registered 
in  the  temple  to  which  the  young  couple 
belong.  Prayers  and  benedictions  are  there 
pronounced  by  the  priest,  and  there  is  a 
formal  kindling  of  bridal  torches,  the  bride’s 
from  the  altar,  and  the  bridegroom’s  from  the 
bride’s  ;  after  this  they  are  proclaimed  to  be 
man  and  wife. 

Now  begins  the  business  of  the  day.  The 
unhappy  lady  with  her  black  teeth  is  dressed 
in  white,  and  when  she  leaves  her  father’s 
i  house  she  is  covered  from  head  to  foot  in  the 
!  garment  which  is  to  be  her  shroud.  In  this 
plight  she  is  seated  in  anorimon,  or  palanquin, 
and  carried  forth  to  parade  the  greater  part  of 
the  town,  escorted  by  her  family  and  friends. 
When  she  reaches  the  bridegroom’s  house 
two  of  her  youthful  friends  accompany  her 
to  the  state  room.  These  friends,  instead  of 
bridesmaids,  are  called  the  male  and  female 
butterfly.  In  this  state  room  sits  the  bride¬ 
groom  in  the  seat  of  honour,  with  his  parents 
and  nearest  relations  ;  and  there  are  two 
tables  in  the  apartment  very  elaborately  j 
arranged.  On  one  there  is  a  miniature  re¬ 


presentation  of  a  fir-tree,  emblematic  of  man’s 
strength  ;  of  a  plum-tree  in  blossom,  the 
emblem  of  woman’s  beauty ;  and  of  cranes 
and  tortoises  for  long  life  and  happiness. 
On  the  second  table  stands  all  the  apparatus 
for  drinking  saki,  the  national  beer.  By  this, 
the  bride  in  her  shroud  and  the  attendant 
butterflies,  take  their  place  ;  and  here  they 
commence  pouring  out,  presenting,  and  drink¬ 
ing  saki,  amidst  formalities  which  Pit-Singh 
says  are  numerous  and  minute  beyond  de¬ 
scription  or  conception.  When  the  drinking 
bout  is  over  the  wedding  guests  appear,  and 
the  evening  is  spent  in  eating  and  drinking 
saki.  In  deference  to  the  frugality  and  sim¬ 
plicity  of  the  early  Japanese,  the  wedding 
feast  consists  of  very  simple  fare. 

Three  days  after  this,  the  bride  and  bride¬ 
groom  pay  a  visit  to  the  lady’s  family ;  the 
bride  plucks  out  her  eyebrows,  and  the 
wedding  forms  are  over. 

It  constantly  happens  that  fathers  in  Japan, 
worn  out  by  the  vexations,  burdens,  and 
restrictions  attached  to  the  condition  of  head 
of  a  family,  resign  this  dignity  to  the  son  ; 
either  as  soon  as  he  is  of  age  to  assume 
the  position,  or  at  his  marriage.  Thence¬ 
forward  the  father  with  his  wife  and  younger 
children  become  dependants  on  the  eldest 
son. 

On  the  first  intimation  of  a  probable  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  family,  a  girdle  of  braided  red 
crape  is  bound  round  the  body  of  the  future 
mother  above  the  waist.  The  opinion  of  the 
unlearned  in  Japan  represents  this  as  a  pre¬ 
caution  by  which  the  unborn  babe  is  prevented 
from  stealing  food  out  of  the  mother’s  throat, 
and  so  starving  her  to  death  ;  consequently 
the  fillet  must  remain  as  first  fastened,  until 
the  birth  of  the  infant.  Poor  lady  !  as  soon 
as  the  baby  is  born  she  is  given  over  again  to 
ceremonies  and  superstitions.  She  is  placed 
upright  in  her  bed  in  a  sitting  posture,  and 
fixed  in  it  by  great,  hard  bags  of  rice  wedged 
under  each  arm  and  at  her  back.  She  is 
compelled  to  remain  in  this  position  for  nine 
days  and  nine  nights,  very  sparingly  fed,  and 
actually  kept  wide  awake  lest  by  falling 
asleep  she  should  in  the  slightest  degree 
change  the  prescribed  position.  No  wonder 
that  after  this  she  recovers  very  slowly  and 
is  nursed  as  an  invalid  for  one  hundred 
days.  The  baby,  however,  with  the  exception 
of  one  day,  is  absolutely  free  ;  wearing  no 
clothing  that  can  impede  the  growth  and 
development  of  body  and  limb,  and  being 
victimised  by  no  ceremonious  observances. 

The  exceptional  day  is  that  on  which  it 
receives  a  name  ;  for  a  girl  the  thirtieth, 
and  for  a  boy  the  thirty-first  day  after  birth. 
The  baby  is  carried  to  the  family  temple, 
accompanied  by  its  wardrobe, — by  the  abun¬ 
dance  of  which  the  wealth  and  dignity  of  the 
father  are  estimated, — and  by  a  large  pro¬ 
cession  of  friends  and  servants.  Last  of  all 
walks  a  maid-servant  carrying  a  box,  which 
contains  money  for  the  priestess  and  three 
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names  on  a  slip  of  paper.  These  names  are 
submitted  by  the  priestess  to  the  god  to 
j  whom  the  temple  is  dedicated  :  she  announces 
which  has  been  selected  and  names  the  child, 
which  she  sprinkles  with  water. 

The  new  member  of  society  is  then  carried 
to  several  other  temples — for  religious  ex¬ 
clusiveness  is  unknown  in  Japan,  and  the 
members  of  different  sects  deem  it  an  act  of 
,  courtesy  to  visit  each  other's  gods  and  do 
them  reverence.  Lastly,  it  is  carried  to  the 
house  of  the  father’s  nearest  kinsman.  He 
gives  it  a  bundle  of  hemp  to  spin  it  a  long 
life,  and  various  charms  and  relics  ;  to  these, 
if  it  is  a  boy,  he  adds  two  fans — to  represent 
swords,  and  if  a  girl,  a  shell  of  paint — typical 
of  beauty.  The  baby  then  remains  free  and 
unconfined  for  three  years ;  at  the  expiration 
of  that  time,  whether  boy  or  girl,  the  clothes 
are  confined  at  its  waist  by  a  girdle  and  it  is 
taught  to  pray. 

The  boy  receives  a  mantle  of  ceremony 
at  seven  years  old,  and — with  appropriate 
religious  observances — a  new  name.  This 
change  of  name  must  be  one  of  the  most 
perplexing  of  Japanese  customs.  The  boy 
changes  his  name  again  when  he  is  of  age  ; 
and  this  third  name  is  in  its  turn  laid 
by  for  a  fourth  when  he  obtains  office — and 
every  Japanese,  unless  of  the  very  lowest 
rank,  holds  some  official  position.  But  this 
is  not  all ;  no  official  subaltern  may  bear  the 
same  name  as  his  chief ;  so  that  every  new 
appointment  to  a  post  of  importance  neces¬ 
sitates  a  change  for  all  those  who  may  happen 
to  be  namesakes  of  the  great  man. 

One  of  the  old  J esuits  compiled  a  grammar 
|  of  the  Japanese  language,  but  he  declined 
explaining  the  mode  of  handwriting ;  he  said 
that  it  had  been  “invented  by  the  devil  to 
perplex  poor  missionaries  and  impede  the 
progress  of  the  Gospel.”  We  may  make  a 
similar  remark  as  to  this  system  of  changing 
the  name,  which  extends  even  to  the  throne. 
Can  any  mechanical  contrivance  make  the 
study  of  Japanese  history  and  biography 
possible  % 

But,  to  return  to  the  children.  It  is  said 
that  children  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ranks 
are  sent  to  elementary  schools,  where  they 
learn  reading  and  writing,  and  even,  in  spite 
of  the  obvious  difficulties,  acquire  some  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  history  of  their  country.  This 
education  is  deemed  sufficient  for  the  lower 
orders,  and  it  is  said  that  there  is  not  even  a 
day  labourer  in  J apan  who  has  not  received 
as  much  as  this. 

Children  of  the  upper  classes  leave  these 
schools  for  others  of  a  higher  order,  in  which 
they  are  taught  morals  and  manners  ;  taught 
all  the  wonderful  science  of  good-breeding  in 
Japan,  and  the  innumerable  laws  of  etiquette 
applying  to  every  person  of  all  ranks  and 
stations  in  the  empire.  Then,  too,  they  must 
have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  almanac 
with  all  its  lucky  and  unlucky  days,  since  it 
WGuld  not  only  be  disastrous  but  disgracefully ' 

vulgar  to  marry,  or  take  a  journey,  or  do 
anything  of  importance,  on  an  unlucky  day. 

In  addition  to  this,  boys  are  taught  arith¬ 
metic  and  the  whole  mystery  of  the  Hari- 
Kari,  or  Happy  Dispatch.  This  Happy 
Dispatch  is  no  other  than  the  art  of  dis¬ 
embowelling  themselves,  as  described  in  a 
previous  paper.  As  it  is,  to  every  well¬ 
born  man,  the  possible  mode  of  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  his  existence,  it  is  necessary  that  he 
should  know  not  only  how  to  perform  the 
operation  gracefully,  but  with  what  cere¬ 
monies  it  should  be  accompanied,  and  what 
degree  of  publicity  or  privacy  the  peculiar 
occasion  may  require.  Above  all,  he  must  be 
thoroughly  well  grounded  in  all  the  occasions, 
the  causes,  and  the  situations  in  which  the 
Happy  Dispatch  may  be  imperative  on  a 
gentleman  and  a  man  of  honour. 

Princes  and  all  members  of  the  higher 
classes  ask  permission  to  perform  the  Happy 
Dispatch  when  sentenced  to  death,  and  this 
is  generally  granted.  The  criminal,  however, 
does  not  make  away  with  himself  in  a  quiet 
manner.  On  the  contrary,  he  assembles  his 
family  and  friends,  puts  on  his  richest 
garments,  makes  a  mqgt  eloquent  speech,  and  i 
looking  blandly  around  him,  throws  aside  his 
robe  and  makes  the  slash  upwards  and  then 
across  which  terminates  his  existence. 

Two  high  officers  of  the  court  meet  on  the 
palace  stairs  and  jostle  each  other.  One  is  a  j 
hot-tempered,  violent  fellow,  and  immediately 
demands  satisfaction  for  the  insult.  The  i 
other  is  cool  and  calm  ;  he  offers  an  ample  I 
apology,  but  declines  giving  any  further  satis¬ 
faction,  as  the  occurrence  has  been  purely 
accidental.  The  violent  man  will  not,  how¬ 
ever,  be  appeased,  and  finding  that  he  cannot 
provoke  the  other  to  a  conflict,  he  suddenly 
draws  up  his  robes,  unsheaths  his  katana, 
and  slashes  himself  in  the  prescribed  manner. 

The  instructions  received  in  youth,  have 
taught  the  survivor  that  in  this  case  only  one 
course  is  open  to  the  man  of  honour  ;  he 
must,  in  imitation  of  his  adversary,  disem¬ 
bowel  himself.  Which  he  does  on  the  spot, 
and  so  falls  dying  by  the  side  of  the  dying 
man  whom  he  had  unintentionally  offended. 

In  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eight,  an 
English  frigate  found  an  entrance  into  the 
harbour  of  Nagasaki  and  detained  the  Dutch 
who  boarded  her,  as  prisoners,  demanding 
fresh  beef  as  their  ransom.  The  governor  of 
Nagasaki  had  no  alternative;  the  Dutch 
were  under  his  protection  and  must  be 
released,  so  the  beef  was  supplied.  Never¬ 
theless,  his  conduct  would  bring  disgrace  and 
ruin  on  himself  and  his  family.  He  antici¬ 
pated  this  and  partly  averted  it  by  disem¬ 
bowelling  himself,  and  his  example  was 
followed  by  several  others  in  his  house. 

The  Happy  Dispatch  is  always  performed 
either  publicly — that  is,  in  a  solemn  assembly 
of  friends  ;  or  privately — that  is,  in  the 
presence  of  the  family  circle  only.  It  is  per¬ 
formed  in  public  when  a  man  has  incurred 
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ill-will,  or  committed  some  offence  which 
would  be  visited  by  punishment,  confisca¬ 
tion,  or  corruption  of  blood.  But  justice  is 
satisfied  and  the  punishment  obviated  by 
his  self-destruction.  On  some  occasions  the 
Happy  Dispatch  is  perpetrated  in  a  temple, 
after  a  splendid  entertainment  given  to 
relations,  friends,  and  the  priests  of  the 
temple.  When  it  is  performed  privately  in 
the  family  circle,  it  is  because  a  man  dies 
nay  boen,  or  in  secret.  Possibly  he  has  held 
some  office,  and  his  death  is  concealed  till  the 
reversion  of  his  place  has  been  obtained  for 
his  son.  Or  if  deeply  in  debt,  he  dies  nay 
boen  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors,  who 
receive  his  salary  whilst  he  continues  nomi¬ 
nally  alive. 

When  the  necessity  for  the  nay  boen  ceases, 
or  when  a  Japanese  dies  openly  either  by  the 
national  Happy  Dispatch  or  as  a  Japanese 
sometimes  dies — in  the  course  of  nature — 
the  first  sign  of  mourning  is  the  turning  of 
all  doors  and  screens  throughout  the  house 
upside  down,  and  all  garments  inside  out. 

Leaving  now  the  Hari-Kari,  let  us  turn 
for  a  few  moments  to  the  last  hours  of  a 
Japanese,  the  father  or  mother  of  a  family, 
sick  of  some  mortal  disorder.  When  all 
chance  of  recovery  is  at  an  end  and  death 
seems  to  be  approaching,  the  garments  of  the 
sick  person  are  changed,  and  clean  ones  put 
on  ;  the  last  wishes  are  asked  for  and  written 
down,  and  the  deepest  silence  is  maintained. 
Men  at  this  time  are  tended  by  men,  and 
women  by  women.  When  all  is  over,  the 
relatives  come  to  bewail  the  dead,  and  the 
body  is  carried  to  another  place,  and  covered 
with  the  robe  worn  during  life,  but  the  skirt 
is  placed  over  the  head  and  the  sleeves  over 
the  feet  of  the  corpse  ;  its  head  is  laid  towards 
the  north,  with  the  face  turned  to  the  east, 
and  the  face  is  covered  with  light  gauze. 
Screens  are  placed  round  the  body  to  keep 
away  cats  ;  for  the  Japanese  say  that  if  a 
cat  jumps  on  a  corpse,  the  dead  will  come 
to  life  ;  and  there  is  a  severe  law  against 
striking  a  cat  with  a  broomstick,  because,  it 
is  said,  in  that  case  the  body  dies  again. 

The  son  and  heir  of  the  deceased  person 
and  his  family  mourn  in  white  garments  ; 
sometimes  they  tie  up  their  hair  with  a 
hempen  cord,  and  they  must  neither  wash  nor 
eat  for  three  days.  If  they  cannot  fast  so  long, 
friends  may  give  them  a  little  moist  rice. 

All  matters  of  business  and  ceremony  are 
carried  on  by  friends  ;  as  the  family  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  too  much  absorbed  in  sorrow  to 
enter  into  any  of  the  details  and  preparations 
required  on  this  occasion.  One  friend  orders 
the  funeral ;  another  stands  at  the  door  of 
the  house,  in  a  dress  of  ceremony,  to  receive 
visits  of  condolence ;  another  superintends 
the  digging  of  the  grave.  This  is  shaped  like 
a  well,  and  situated  in  the  grounds  of  a  temple. 


If  the  deceased  be  married,  the  grave  is  made 
large  enough  to  receive  husband  and  wife  ; 
and  on  the  monument  bearing  the  name  of 
the  deceased,  the  name  of  the  survivor  will 
be  engraved,  to  be  blackened  or  else  gilt  at  a 
future  time. 

A  fourth  friend  superintends  the  laying 
out  of  the  corpse,  and,  in  a  few  days,  the 
setting  of  it  up.  For  the  corpse,  washed  and 
clothed  in  a  white  shroud — for  a  married 
woman,  the  dress  that  she  wore  at  her  wed¬ 
ding — is  placed  in  the  sitting  posture  of  the 
country,  in  a  coffin  shaped  like  a  washing-tub, 
and  enclosed  in  an  earthenware  vessel  of  the 
same  shape.  Thus  it  is  borne  to  the  grave, 
in  a  procession  consisting  of  the  family  and 
kindred  in  mourning  garments  of  pure  white, 
friends  in  their  dress  of  ceremony,  and  ser¬ 
vants  carrying  paper  lanterns  and  torches. 
The  ladies  of  the  family  and  female  friends 
close  the  procession,  each  in  her  own  norimon 
or  palanquin,  and  attended  by  her  female 
servants.  A  funeral  service  is  performed  by 
the  priests  of  the  temple,  and  the  corpse  is 
interred  to  a  peculiar  kind  of  music,  pro¬ 
duced  by  clashing  together  copper  basins.  In 
former  times  the  dead  man’s  house  was  burnt 
— now,  it  is  merely  purified  by  kindling  a  great 
fire  before  it,  and  burning  odorous  oils  and 
spices.  Long  ago,  also,  servants  were  buried 
alive  with  their  masters;  then,  they  were 
allowed  to  kill  themselves  before  being 
buried  (in  both  cases  this  was  expressly  sti¬ 
pulated  when  they  were  hired);  now,  effigies 
are  substituted  for  living  men. 

For  forty-nine  days  after  the  funeral,  the 
family  of  the  deceased  repair  daily  to  the 
tomb,  where  they  pray  and  offer  a  peculiar 
kind  of  cake,  as  many  in  number  as  days 
have  elapsed  since  the  funeral.  During  this 
time,  the  men  allow  their  heads  and  beards 
to  remain  uncared  for  ;  but  on  the  fiftieth 
day,  they  are  shaven  and  trimmed,  all  signs 
of  mourning  are  laid  aside,  and  both  men 
and  women  resume  their  ordinary  occupa¬ 
tions.  For  half  a  century,  however,  the  chil¬ 
dren  and  grand-children  of  the  deceased  will 
continue  to  visit  and  make  offerings  at  the 
tomb. 
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BTJENS. 

VIEWED  AS  A  HAT-PEG. 

Before  the  dawning  of  the  twenty- fifth 
day  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty- 
nine,  it  might  have  been  reasonably  supposed 
that  all  intelligent  people  in  these  realms 
were  well  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the 
obligations  which  society  owes  to  Eobert 
Burns.  We  all  knew,  as  well  as  we  know 
anything,  that  the  Ayrshire  Ploughman  had 
written  some  of  the  noblest  poetry  that  ever 
fell  from  mortal  pen.  We  all  knew  that  this 
great  genius  had  established  undying  claims 
on  our  gratitude  by  contributing  in  the 
highest  degree  to  the  most  ennobling  and  the 
most  intellectual  of  our  pleasures.  And, 
lastly,  we  all  knew,  from  the  story  of  his  life, 
how  gloriously  his  own  example  had  helped 
to  enforce  the  great  and  useful  truth,  that  the 
means  of  winning  the  highest  and  the  most 
enduring  of  earthly  distinctions,  rest  with  the 
man  himself,  and  not  with  the  station,  high 
or  low,  in  which  he  may  be  placed  by  the 
accident  of  his  birth. 

We  knew  all  this  long  before  the  present 
year.  Was  it  possible  to  know  more  ?  Yes: 
on  the  twenty-fifth  of  last  January  another 
discovery  burst  on  the  world.  We  of  the 
Public  had  only  learnt  to  regard  Burns  pre¬ 
viously  as  a  great  Poet.  On  that  memorable 
day  he  was  revealed  to  us  in  a  new  light, — as 
a  great  Hat-Peg. 

This  is  very  gratifying ;  and  these  are, 
indeed,  remarkable  times.  To  be  well  aware 
that  the  memory  of  Burns  is  something  to  be 
proud  of,  is  only  to  possess  an  idea  which  has 
been  the  common  property  of  former  genera¬ 
tions.  But  to  know  that  the  memory  of 
Burns  is  likewise  something  on  which  the 
smallest  of  us  can  hang  up  his  own  individual 
importance  ;  something  which  may  help  the 
greediest  of  us  to  grub  up  our  little  handful 
of  money,  and  the  obscurest  of  us  to  emit  our 
little  speech,  is  to  make  one  of  those  rare 
and  remunerative  discoveries  which  we  of  the 
present  generation  may  claim  as  peculiarly 
our  own. 

So  far  as  mere  Englishmen  are  concerned 
(we  write  of  ourselves  deferentially,  in  consi¬ 
deration  of  the  Scottish  nature  of  the  sub¬ 
ject),  the  honour  of  discovering  that  the 
memory  of  Burns  might  be  profitably  used 


in  the  capacity  of  a  Hat-Peg,  rests  with  the 
Directors  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Company. 
Who  first  started  the  idea,  has  not  transpired  ; 
but,  the  discovery  once  made,  there  can  be  no 
question  of  its  vast  capabilities  of  application 
to  the  commercial  necessities  of  the  great 
Sydenham  speculation.  Here  we  are,  a 
struggling  Crystal  Palace  Company,  taking, 
i  in  a  theoretical  point  of  view,  the  highest 
ground  as  dispensers  of  public  instruction ; 
but  reduced,  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  to 
descend  to  the  humbler  position  which  is 
occupied  by  proprietors  of  public  amuse¬ 
ments  generally ;  and  forced  to  consider  the 
great  and  difficult  money  question  under 
these  two  aspects  only  :  first,  how  to  make  as 
much  as  possible  flow  in ;  secondly,  how  to 
let  as  little  as  possible  flow  out  again.  What 
in  the  world  will  help  us,  on  some  early, 
given  day,  to  answer  this  complicated  double 
purpose,  and  to  look  impressively  intel¬ 
lectual  and  literary,  at  the  same  time  ? 
The  memory  of  Burns.  What  in  the  world 
will  provide  us  with  an  excuse — when  we 
have  taken  the  public  shillings — for  giving 
the  cheapest  and  shabbiest  of  musical  enter¬ 
tainments,  and  trying  to  palm  it  off  as  a 
compliment  to  the  visitors,  by  granting  them 
permission  to  join  in  the  choruses  ?  The 
memory  of  Burns.  What  in  the  world 
will  enable  our  enterprising  contractors  for 
feeding  the  public,  to  get  a  fresh  start ;  to 
try  some  striking  novelties  ;  to  appeal  to 
economical  nationality  on  one  side  of  the 
Tweed  ;  and  to  rash  curiosity  on  the  other, 
with  cock-a-leekie  and  haggis,  at  three 
shillings  a-head  ?  The  memory  of  Burns. 
Was  there  ever  a  Hat  Peg  discovered 
before  on  which  so  many  small  personal 
necessities  could  so  profitably  be  hung  up  as 
great  public  benefits  to  the  general  view  1 
Here  is  a  new  use  found  out,  not  in  Burns 
only,  but  in  all  other  great  men  besides. 
A  few  more  inexpensive  commemorations — 
easily  arranged  beforehand  by  a  reference  to 
the  almanac  for  the  current  year — and  who 
shall  say  what  prodigal  dividends  the  Crystal 
Palace  Company  may  not  end  in  paying, 
after  all  1 

But,  the  expansive  utility  of  the  new 
discovery  is  not  confined  to  Companies.  The 
convenient  Burns  Hat  Peg,  which  serves 
assembled  bodies  of  men,  will  answer  the 
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purposes  of  solitary  individuals  just  as  well. 
I  am  a  member  of  any  national  society  ;  and, 
which  is  more,  an  orator,  if  the  world  only 
knew  it ;  and,  which  is  more,  as  pretty  a  piece 
of  Scotch  flesh  as  any  in  Caledonia  ;  and  one 
that  likes  to  dine  to  the  sound  of  bagpipes. 
Go  to  !  And  all  this  is  generally  private,  and 
unknown  to  everybody  but  me  and  my  own 
I  set.  What  will  help  me,  Mr.  Mac  Anybody,  to 
make  a  long  speech,  and  to  get  it  reported  in 
all  the  newspapers  ?  What  will  procure  me 
the  privilege  of  telling  an  assembly  of  my 
j!  much-enduring  fellow-creatures  that  I  have 
“sauntered  with  delight  along  the  Banks 
o’  Doon  ;  that  I  have  stood  in  rapture  on  that 
spot  where  Ayr  gurgling  kissed  its  pebbled 
bed  that  I  have  “  climbed  ”  up  this  place, 
and  “  wandered  through”  that ;  and  “  looked 
with  emotion”  here,  and  “  gazed  with  sor¬ 
row”  there  ;  and  what  will  give  me  the  pride 
and  pleasure  of  actually  seeing  it  in  print 
the  next  morning?  Hech,  sirs!  Just  the 
memory  of  Burns. 

Leaving  London,  and  ranging  over  provin¬ 
cial  England  and  Scotland,  we  discover  all  sorts 
of  distinguished  and  undistinguished  people 
swarming  in  clusters  on  the  new  Hat  Peg, 
i  and  publicly  humming  together  to  their 
hearts’  content.  Sometimes  wTe  find  the  most 
benevolent  sentiments  hung  up  to  be  aired,  as 
it  were,  at  the  memory  of  Burns.  At  Glasgow, 

;  for  example,  we  discover,  to  our  unspeakable 
j  gratification,  that  our  friend  Sir  Archibald 
Alison  does  not  think  the  worse  of  Burns  be¬ 
cause  he  was  a  Radical.  There  is  something 
affecting  in  this.  It  does  honour  to  Tory 
human  nature.  Very  interesting,  also,  is  Sir 
Archibald’s  account  of  how  Burns  came  by  his 
fame.  Towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  Nature,  it  appears,  had  “  a  passport 
to  immortality”  to  dispose  of ;  and  she  seems 
to  have  set  about  her  work,  as  our  English 
government  has  generally  set  about  its  work, 
by  carefully  going  to  the  wrong  place,  and 
looking  for  the  wrong  man.  She  sets  out  to 
j  look  for  Burns  in  the  “halls  of  princes;’ 
and  doesn't  find  him  there.  She  tries  “  the 
senates  of  nobles  and  doesn’t  find  him 
there.  She  wanders  into  the  “  forums  of  com¬ 
merce  and  doesn’t  find  him  there.  She 
looks  for  him  at  last,  where  she  ought  to 
have  looked  for  him  at  first,  in  her  own  soli¬ 
tudes — under  her  very  nose,  so  to  speak — and 
pounces  on  him  at  the  plough,  “  with  his  eye 
fixed  on  the  mountain  daisy.” 

At  Newcastle-on- Tyne,  a  refreshing  origi¬ 
nality  appears  to  have  characterised  the  pro¬ 
ceedings.  Here  the  Burns  Hat-Peg  seems 

o  o 

to  have  given  way  altogether  early  in  the 
evening,  and  to  have  been  skilfully  replaced 
by  local  and  living  hat-pegs.  Here,  we  learn 
from  an  after-dinner  orator,  that  one  of  the 
grand  characteristic  merits  of  the  Northum¬ 
brian  peasant  is  his  “  looking  with  an  eye  of 
suspicion  on  the  questionable  sentimentality 
of  the  present  day.”  This  singularly  clear 
and  intelligible  tribute  to  local  virtue  having 

o  o 


been  offered  in  the  words  just  quoted,  an 
appropriate  living  commentary  on  the  obser¬ 
vation  of  the  speaker  was  presented  in  the 
shape  of  a  new  pitman-poet,  who  typified,  we 
presume,  that  ^questionable  sentimentality 
which  Northumbrians  look  on  with  an  eye  of 
approval  ;  for  he  contrived  to  get  all  the 
surplus  cash  of  the  company,  after  paying  the 
expenses  of  the  meeting,  laid  out  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  copies  of  his  poems. 

We  have  reserved  the  demonstration  at 
Edinburgh  for  the  last,  because  the  Festival 
at  the  Music  Hall  is  the  only  one  of  the 
Burns  Festivals  which  has,  in  any  single 
respect,  produced  a  favourable  impression. 
We  are  not  disposed  to  single  out  this 
particular  assembly  on  account  of  anything 
that  was  done  at  it.  One  thing,  indeed,  was 
done  at  it,  the  taste  of  which  seems  to  our 
mind  rather  questionable.  Relics  of  Burns 
were  exhibited,  of  course,  at  all  the  Com¬ 
memorations.  His  hair,  his  toddy-ladle,  his 
wife’s  hair,  his  snuff-box,  his  pistols,  his 
punch-bowl,  and  even  a  print  over  which  he 
is  reported  to  have  once  shed  tears,  were  all 
displayed  at  different  places.  But  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Gathering  went  a  step  farther,  and 
exhibited  a  living  relic,  in  the  shape  of  a 
poor  old  man,  who  had  lived  one  hundred 
years  in  this  weary  world,  and  who  at  that 
great  age  was  hung  up  in  public  on  the  Hat- 
Peg,  because  he  had  been  brought,  as  a 
canier,  into  personal  contact  with  Burns,  as 
an  exciseman.  It  seems  scarcely  consistent 
with  the  respect  and  the  consideration  which 
are  due  to  great  age  to  make  a  show  of 
this  old  man  ;  and,  when  one  assembly  had 
done  staring  at  him,  to  pass  him  on  to 
another. 

The  claim  of  our  Edinburgh  friends  to  be 
singled  out  for  favourable  distinction,  arises, 
in  our  estimation,  from  the  circumstance 
that  one  man  happened  to  be  present,  who 
has  done  something  for  the  memory  of  Burns 
besides  talk  about  it.  Among  the  list  of 
toasts  and  speeches,  we  find  just  two  lines, 
reporting  that  the  company  drank,  “  The 
Biographers  of  Burns,”  and  that  Mr.  Robert 
Chambers  acknowledged  the  toast.  What 
Mr.  Robert  Chambers  said  for  Burns,  on  this 
occasion,  is  not  mentioned  in  the  report  we 
read.  The  infinitely  more  important  question 
of  what  he  has  done  for  Burns,  we  are  in  a 
position  to  answTer  without  referring  to  re¬ 
ports.  About  seventeen  years  ago,  a  grateful 
country  had  left  Burns’s  sister,  Mrs.  Begg, 
and  her  daughters,  in  the  most  impoverished 
circumstances  ;  and  Mr.  Robert  Chambers  set 
on  foot  a  subscription  for  them.  The  result 
of  the  appeal  thus  made,  and  of  a  solemn 
Branch-Burns  Commemoration,  got  up  in 
Ayrshire,  was  a  subscription  amounting  to 
something  less  than  four  hundred  pounds  ;  of 
which  the  Queen  and  Court  gave  sixty-four. 
As  much  was  done  with  this  pittance  as 
could  be  done  ;  and  it  was  sunk  in  an  an¬ 
nuity  for  the  three  poor  souls  to  live  upon. 
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Mrs.  Begs:  and  her  daughters  were  settled 
in  a  cottage  in  Ayrshire.  Mr.  Robert 
Chambers  then  went  bravely  to  work  with 
his  own  hands  and  brains  to  help  Barns’s 
kindred  for  Burns’s  sake.  After  devoting 
admirable  industry  and  research  to  the  task, 
he  produced  The  Life  and  Poems  of  Burns, 
in  four  volumes ;  published  the  work  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-one ;  and  de¬ 
voted  the  first  proceeds  of  the  sale,  two  hun¬ 
dred  pounds,  to  the  necessities  of  Mrs.  Begg 
and  her  daughters — thus  giving  from  his  own 
individual  exertion  more  than  half  as  much 
as  the  entire  sum  which  all  Scotland  had 
given.  We  hope  Mr.  Robert  Chambers  will 
forgive  us  for  filling  up  an  omission  in  the 
newspaper  history  of  the  twenty-sixth  of 
January,  and  mentioning,  by  way  of  con¬ 
trast,  the  nature  of  his  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  Burns. 

If  there  be  a  brighter  and  better  side  to  the 
Burns  centenary  picture  than  we  have  dis¬ 
covered,  there  happens,  at  any  rate,  as  cir¬ 
cumstances  at  present  exist,  to  be  one  easy 
means  of  showing  it  to  us.  In  the  Times’ 
report  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Festival,  a  docu¬ 
ment  is  printed,  with  names  attached,  which 
asks  help  for  the  only  surviving  daughter  of 
Burns  ;  and  the  plain  question  is  put  below 
it,  whether  that  daughter  would  derive  any 
benefit  from  the  proceedings  of  the  day,  so  far 
as  the  Palace  at  Sydenham  was  concerned. 
To  our  knowledge,  that  question  has  not 
been  answered  yet.  We  looked  carefully  at 
the  reports  of  all  the  Dinners  in  England  and 
Scotland,  and  found  no  reference  made  to  the 
subject  anywhere.  Everywhere,  the  company 
sang,  and  took  tea  and  coffee,  and  admired 
the  relics  with  the  tenderest  curiosity  ;  but 
we  can  find  no  instance  in  which  the  hand  of 
the  company  is  reported  to  have  entered 
the  pocket  of  the  company  with  a  view  to 
Burns’s  daughter,  at  the  close  of  the  even¬ 
ing.  Until  we  are  favoured  with  some  satis¬ 
factory  explanation  of  this  singular  circum¬ 
stance,  we  can  only  repeat  the  question  in 
the  Times  ;  putting  it,  in  our  case,  not  to  the 
Crystal  Palace  Company  only,  but  to  every 
other  company,  small  and  large,  which  com¬ 
memorated  the  anniversary  of  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  January  last.  What  has  this  grand 
outburst  of  enthusiasm  done  for  the  last 
surviving  daughter  of  Robert  Burns  ? 

THE  INQUISITION’S  GALA-DAY. 

In  vain  I  went  to  worm  out  the  house 
where  Murillo  was  born,  and  spent  some  time 
watching  some  gipsy  girls,  and  haggard  old 
crones  with  red  rims  to  their  eyes,  who,  in 
the  square  of  Seville,  not  far  from  the  Arch¬ 
bishop’s  palace,  were  busy  cooking  something 
in  a  tripod  cauldron,  over  a  charcoal  fire 
that  the  wind  kindled  in  gusts  to  a  while 
crimson. 

Yes,  even  of  sketching,  as  of  other  good 
things,  there  may  be  too  much  ;  so  I  slapped 


my  pencils  in  their  case  with  the  angry  haste 
with  which  a  hard-pressed  soldier  rings  his 
ramrod  into  the  barrel,  clicked  my  knife  to 
as  if  I  had  got  an  enemy’s  fingers  under  the 
blade,  and  set  off  to  go  and  inflict  my  dulness 
on  the  English  Consul, — a  kind  old  man,  and 
a  lover  of  art.  Now,  he  who  loves  what  I 
love,  I  always  love ;  but,  to  tell  the  real 
truth,  the  rain  of  sun-fire  had  now  dried  up 
an  hour  ago  all  love  of  humanity  in  me  :  my 
heart  seemed  a  hard  Barcelona  nut,  my  brain 
a  dried-up  madepore ;  my  veins  were  contract¬ 
ing  ;  I  was  rapidly  becoming  a  baked  man, 

— a  bad  terra-cotta  likeness  of  Adam.  The 
Spanish  sun  had  turned  my  miik  of  human 
kindness  into  curds  and  whey.  Just  now  I 
was  admiring  the  Spanish  nobility  of  bear¬ 
ing  ;  their  quick  rebound  of  wit  ;  their 
courage,  their  freedom  from  pride.  Now 
I  find  myself,  yellow-faced  victim  of  bile  that 
I  am  !  sneering  at  the  Inquisition,  denounc¬ 
ing  the  shoals  of  Indians  whom  Cortes  drove  1 
to  death,  laughing  at  the  little  strutting 
baboon  grandees,  and  speaking  irreverently  of 
a  certain  Madrid  lady,  the  Messalina  of 
modern  times.  All  this  comes  of  a  rise  in  the 
thermometer.  But  a  man  cannot  kick  him¬ 
self,  or  pull  his  own  nose.  So  I  let  it  pass. 
Ill-tempered,  bilious  wretch  that  I  am,  I  pre¬ 
tend  to  be  going  to  chat  and  trifle  with  an 
old  friend  ;  but  don’t  I  really  know  that  I 
am  really  going  to  vent  on  him  my  ill-temper ; 
to  sit  obstinately  sullenly  enjoying  the  fact 
that  a  bored  and  long-suffering  friend  is  not 
allowed,  by  the  rules  of  the  Book  of  Etiquette, 
to  drive  you  down-stairs,  with  the  word  Bore 
chalked  on  the  back  of  your  black  coat. 

I  wind  down  all  sorts  of  quiet  streets  in 
the  environs  of  the  Archbishop’s  palace ; 
where,  now  that  Peter’s  net  is  made  of  gold 
wire,  the  fishers  of  men,  Saint  Peter's  des¬ 
cendants  and  worshippers,  keep  their  fishing 
materials.  At  last,  after  long  trains  of 
blind  walls  and  grated  windows,  from  which 
music  here  and  there  oozes  out  for  my  solace, 
(poor  bilious  pilgrim  that  I  am,  with  unboiled 
peas  in  my  life-pilgrim  shoes),  I  come  to 
Numero  X.,  and  a  grated  door  looking  very 
much  like  the  entrance  to  a  sort  of  Para¬ 
disaical  Newgate.  As  I  stand  at  the  threshold, 
My  tongue  hangs  out  like  a  mad  dog’s  ;  my 
liver  seems  swollen  as  large  as  a  hat-box  ;  as 
for  my  heart,  it  is  like  a  bad  horse  in  a  race, 

— nowhere ;  my  throat  is  a  potsherd.  I 
track  my  way  as  I  go,  like  a  water-cart, 
with  hot  drops  from  my  brow.  I  feel  for 
the  first  time  the  curse  of  Cain,  and  am 
scarcely  able  to  bear  it.  How  long  the  fellow 
is  answering  the  bell.  I  stare  through  the 
grated  door  like  a  felon  from  his  condemned 
cell.  I  feel  blood-thirsty  and  felonious.  I 
long  to  bathe  in  a  lemonade  ocean,  and  wish 
for  a  steady  two  days’  rain  of  soda-water.  A 
man  fast  becoming  a  tile  has  a  right  to  lose 
his  temper  :  flesh  I  had  lost  long  ago.  O,  that 
Spanish  sun  !  Would  I  had  a  diving-bell, 
that  I  might  spend  my  afternoons  at  the 
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bottom  of  the  Guadalquivir,  looking  for 
Arab  relics,  and  studying  hydraulics. 

Will  that  fellow  never  come?  I  cower 
from  the  heat — blinding,  dazzling,  scorching, 
screeching — under  the  Consul’s  portico,  where 
tliestones  are  dry  and  cleaned  by  the  all-purify¬ 
ing  heat;  which,  has  been  ever  since  daybreak, 
in  a  broad  waft  of  sunshine,  stealing  across 
its  white  surface  like  the  shadow  that  cancels 
the  hours  over  a  dial-face.  I  look  in,  through 
the  flowering  iron  of  the  grating,  at  the  quiet 
court — with  its  glossy-leaved  orange-trees, 
their  porous  gold  balls  of  bullion  fruit 
and  their  tight,  highly  finished  rind,  standing 
so  watchful  and  thoughtful,  that  I  believe,  if  I 
could  find  the  right  key  and  the  old  Moorish 
talismanic  word,  they  would  speak.  I  ob¬ 
serve  the  fountain  dimpling  with  the  pettish 
drops  that  fret  the  silver  mirror  of  its  sur¬ 
face,  and  break  up  the  pretty  reflected  picture 
of  the  four  trees  and  the  corridors  above, 
the  doorway  of  the  sitting-room  at  the  side, 
and  other  garnishing,  into  broken  and  dis¬ 
cordant  scraps  and  sketches  of  pictures.  I 
mark — for  my  eye  will  have  it  all  to  hand 
over  to  blind  Memory,  who  sits  in  the  dark 
rooms  of  the  brain,  shutters  up,  and  depends 
on  her  for  out-door  news — I  mark  the  square, 
cut  down  from  the  higher  surface,  just  as  in 
the  rooms  in  Pompeii.  The  Sevillians,  indeed, 
retain  strictly  the  old  Roman  type,  and  a 
more  pleasurable  semi-open-aiiTife  can  scarcely 
be  conceived  ;  but  then  you  must  group 
children,  and  lovers,  and  old  fathers  round 
the  fountain.  Long  before  I  hear  the  ser¬ 
vant’s  tardy  feet  I  have  time  to  observe  the 
corridor  balconied  above,  leading  to  the  bed¬ 
rooms,  looking  so  airy,  tranquil,  and  cool, 
that  you  would  half-expect,  on  opening  the 
door,  to  find  some  of  Zurburan’s  saints  asleep 
on  the  beds,  or  a  Murillo’s  Saint  Francis 
struggling  in  rapturous  devotion  before  an 
ebony  and  ivory  crucifix. 

At  last  Pepe  comes,  smiling,  and  rubbing 

Of  course  he  is 
proverb — “  No 

summer  like  a  late  summer” — to  which  I 
condescend  no  reply  :  a  fact  that  does  not  in 
the  least  discomfort  Pepe,  who  assures  me 
that  he  and  all  that  is  in  the  house  are  at  my 
feet.  His  Excellency  the  Consul  is  not  at 
home;  but  must  be  in  soon;  for,  at  three,  his 
Revereney  the  Archbishop  comes  to  dinner. 
Do  I  not  hear  the  hissing  in  the  kitchen  ? 
That  is  a  snake  that  hisses,  but  does  not  bite. 
I  must  pardon  the  kitchen  proverb.  Will  I 
walk  in  5111  d  take  my  siesta  till  his  Excellency 
the  Senor  returns  1  From  the  bottom  of  his 
heart  he  regrets  that  he  must,  however,  leave 
me  there  alone,  as  he  has  some  horses  to  look 
after,  and  some  herbs  to  get  for  the  omelettes. 
But  shall  he  bring  me  some  Manzanilla  and 
a  plate  of  biscuits  ! 

I  yield.  I  am  shown  into  the  Consul’s 
sunny  twilight  library;  where  the  many 
coloured  bindings  of  the  curious  books  for 
which  he  is  famous  mottle  the  wall  as  with 


his  lips,  still  redolent  of  olla. 

x  7 

gravely  polite,  and  has  a 


precious  tapestry.  Where  I  sit,  I  can  look 
out  into  the  great  hall,  and  see  the  busts 
from  Italica  that  stare  at  me  with  sightless 
eyes  from  behind  their  leafy  ambuscades.  I 
am  in  the  room  of  a  highly  civilised  man,  for 
the  walls  are  rich  with  choice  pictures — 
bouquets  of  very  fleshy  Rubens’s,  Rembrandt 
midnights  teeming  with  life,  enamelled 
miniatures  by  Gerard  Dow.  Scuds  of  pistol¬ 
firing  horsemen  by  Wouvermans. 

I  lay  back  luxuriously  in  a  Turkish  arm¬ 
chair,  and  thought  of  the  different  siestas  at 
that  moment  taking  place  in  Seville.  Beggars 
asleep  smiling  in  doorways,  their  children 
resting  against  their  bandaged  knees. 
Duchesses  in  their  rose-leaf  coloured  boudoirs* 
their  humming-bird  fans,  dropped  from  their 
white  wonders  of  hands — perhaps  still  warm 
with  lovers’  kisses.  For  even  duchesses  have 
lovers.  Globular  canons  with  mellow  bald 
heads  asleep  over  Saint  Thomas  Aquinas, 
which  is  no  wonder.  Craftsmen  dozing  at 
their  looms  ;  or  beside  their  forges.  Every 
day  at  noon  a  Spanish  city  falls  asleep,  and 
who  knows  when  it  wakens  1 

In  this  dim  studious  twilight,  with  a  silence 
only  broken  by  fountain  kisses,  as  of  a  per¬ 
petual  water  nymph’s  honeymoon,  and  scented 
with  bridal  orange  blossoms,  oriental,  as  fits 
the  city,  I  throw  myself  luxuriously  into 
a  cushioned  chair,  and,  propelling  myself 
lazily,  like  a  paddler  down  a  lotus  river,. 
I  drive  slowly  along  the  book-shelves,  beating 
them  for  game  as  an  old  pointer  would  the 
yellow  hair-brush  stubbles.  I  have  not  well 
passed  over  a  yard  or  two  of  Lope  de  Vega’s, 
and  nearly  as  much  of  Calderons  and 
Rerreiras,  when  the  word  Inquisicion  on  the. 
back  of  a  little  dried-up,  colourless,  cracked 
duodecimo,  with  the  date,  sixteen  hundred 
and  eighty,  Amsterdam,  on  the  title-page,., 
attracts  my  eye.  I  open  it,  and  find  it  is  a  col¬ 
lection  of  narratives  of  Inquisition  imprison 
ments  in  this  very  city,  written  by  one  Serafm. 
de  Carcel,  who  escaped  from  Cadiz  to  Holland, 
after  having  been  condemned  to  be  burnt  for* 
heresy. 

Now  the  Inquisition  and  its  horrors  were 
always  of  special  interest  to  me. 

I  had  only  yesterday  padded  all  round  by 
the  tobacco  manufactory  and  the  tall  Eng¬ 
lish  factory  chimney  rising  from  a  convent 
passing  the  arsenals  (we  got  the  w'ord  from 
the  Moors),  the  piles  of  salt  codfish  (how  they 
smell  !),  and  the  sellers  of  the  fried  fish 
(called  soldiers  of  Pavia  ”  from  their  yellow 
uniforms).  After  many  errings  and  stray ings, 
I  got  to  the  Prado  of  Saint  Sebastian,  where 
the  foundations  of  a  square  platform  still 
mark  the  Quemadero  or  Burning  Place.  This 
dusty  horrid  deserted  square  was  the  spot 
where  so  many  martyrs  ascended  in  fiery 
chariots  to  heaven. 

So,  while  I  had  to  wait,  I  took  out  my  note¬ 
book,  and  wrote  down  a  few  facts  from  this 
rare  and  curious  book  ;  from  which,  by  the 
aid  of  memory,  I  have  since  put  together 
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the  following  narrative  of  the  Inquisition 
ceremonials  with  all  their  horrid  semblance 
of  religion  and  mercy. 

Carcel  was  a  goldsmith  in  the  Serf’s 
Street,  Seville,  and  was  arrested  on  the 
second  of  April,  sixteen  hundred  and  eighty, 
at  ten  o’clock  in  the  evening,  as  he  was 
finishing  a  gold  necklace  for  one  of  the  maids 
of  honour,  A  week  after  his  first  arrest 
Carcel  was  examined.  In  an  ante-room,  says 
lie  (I  give  it,  as  far  as  I  can  remem¬ 
ber,  in  his  own  plain  touching  way)  a  smith 
frees  me  of  my  irons,  and  1  pass  from  the 
ante-chamber  to  the  Inquisitor’s  table,  as 
the  small  inner  room  is  called.  It  is  hung 
with  blue  and  citron-coloured  taffety.  At 
one  end,  between  the  two  grated  windows,  is 
a  gigantic  crucifix,  and,  on  the  central  estrade 
(a  table  fifteen  feet  long  surrounded  by  arm¬ 
chairs),  with  his  back  to  the  crucifix,  sits 
the  secretary,  on  my  right  Francis  Delgado 
Genados,the  Grand  Inquisitor  who  is  a  secular 
priest.  The  other  Inquisitors  had  just  left ; 
but  the  ink  was  still  wet  in  their  quills,  and  I 
saw,  on  papers  before  their  chairs,  some  names 
marked  with  redink.  I  am  seated  on  a  low  stool 
opposite  the  secretary.  The  Inquisitor  asks 
my  name  and  profession,  and  why  I  come 
there,  exhorting  me  to  confess  as  the  only 
means  of  quickly  regaining  my  liberty.  Fie 
hears  me  ;  but,  when  I  fling  myself  weeping  at 
his  knees,  he  says  coolly  there  is  no  hurry 
about  my  case  ;  that  he  has  more  pressing 
business  than  mine  waiting  (the  secretary 
smiles),  and  rings  a  little  silver  bell  which 
stands  beside  him  on  the  black  cloth,  for  the 
alcaid  ;  who  leads  me  off  down  a  long  gallery 
where  my  chest  is  brought  in,  and  an  inven¬ 
tory  taken  by  the  secretary.  They  cut  my 
hair  off  and  strip  me  of  everything,  even  to  my 
ring  and  gold  buttons  ;  but  they  leave  me  my 
beads,  my  handkerchief,  and  some  money  I 
had  fortunately  sewn  in  my  garters.  I  am 
then  led  bare-headed  into  a  cell,  and  left  to 
think  and  despair  till  evening,  when  they 
bring  me  supper. 

The  prisoners  are  seldom  put  together. 
Silence  perpetual  and  strict  is  maintained  in 
all  the  cells.  If  any  prisoner  moans,  com¬ 
plains,  or  even  prays  too  loud,  the  gaolers 
who  watch  the  corridors  night  and  day 
warn  him  through  the  grating.  If  the 
offence  is  repeated,  they  storm  in  and  load 
him  with  blows  to  intimidate  the  other 
prisoners,  who,  in  the  deep  grave-like  silence, 
hear  your  every  cry  and  every  blow. 

Once  every  two  months  the  Inquisitor,  ac¬ 
companied  by  his  secretary  and  interpreter, 
visits  the  prisoners,  and  asks  them  if  their 
food  is  brought  them  at  regular  hours,  or  if 
they  have  any  complaint  to  make  against  the 
gaolers.  But  this  is  only  a  parade  of  justice  ; 
for,  if  a  prisoner  makes  complaints,  these  are 
treated  as  mere  ravings  and  fancies,  and  never 
attended  to. 

But  these  severities  are  trifles  in  com¬ 


parison  to  the  tortures  some  of  my  fellow- 
sufferers  were  put  to,  because  their  crime  of 
heresy  could  not  be  proved  without  their  own 
confession. 

The  water  torture  consisted  in  passing 
water  down  the  wretch’s  throat  till  he  almost 
burst,  and  then  fastening  him  in  a  sort  of 
vice  and  suspending  him  on  a  pole  that  almost 
broke  his  spine. 

In  the  fire  torture  they  lit  a  very  fierce 
flame  ;  then  larded  the  prisoner’s  naked  feet 
and  held  them  for  nearly  an  hour  towards 
the  flames,  till  he  invented  lies  that  pleased 
them,  or  confessed  truths  that  inculpated 
himself. 

In  the  rope  torture  they  tie  the  man  to  a 
horizontal  rope  by  his  hands,  which  are  tied 
behind  his  back  ;  they  then  raise  him  in  the 
air,  and  suddenly  let  him  fall  with  a  jolt  that 
dislocates  half  his  joints  and  makes  him  utter  ! 
torturing  cries.  The  only  persons  present  at 
these  butchery  scenes  are  the  stolid  Inqui¬ 
sitors  and  the  bishop,  the  grand  vicar,  or  his 
deputy.  There  are  never  more  than  two 
lurid  torches,  which  show  the  executioners, 
who  are  clothed  in  black  robes  and  black  j 
hoods  that  hide  all  the  face  but  have  holes  for 
eyes,  nose,  and  mouth.  They  strip  the 
prisoner  to  his  waistband  ;  and,  if  he  faint,  the 
doctor  of  the  Inquisition  comes  in  to  pro¬ 
nounce  how  much  more  suffering  the  tortured 
man  can  bear. 

If  all  this  fails,  and  soul  and  body  are  both 
of  steel,  the  Inquisitors  try  snares.  They 
put  apostates  into  the  bruised  man’s  cell,  who  j 
comfort  him  and  complain  of  the  Inquisition 
as  one  of  the  greatest  scourges  with  which 
God  ever  allowed  man  to  be  inflicted.  The 
Inquisitors,  too,  profess  to  be  touched  with 
their  sufferings,  to  wish  their  conversion 
rather  than  their  hurt,  and  to  pray  them  to 
make  even  the  slightest  confession,  which  is 
to  be  kept  an  inviolable  secret,  and  will 
restore  them  to  instant  liberty. 

One  Saturday,  when,  after  my  meagre 
prison  dinner,  I  gave  my  linen,  as  usual,  to 
the  gaolers  to  send  to  the  wash,  they  would 
not  take  it,  and  a  great,  cold  breath  whis¬ 
pers  at  my  heart — to-morrow  is  the  Auto-da- 
Fe.  Immediately  after  the  vespers  at  the 
cathedral  they  rang  for  matins — which  they 
never  do  but  on  the  rejoicing  eve  of  a  great 
feast — and  I  knew  that  my  horrid  suspicions 
were  right.  Was  I  glad  at  my  escape  from 
this  living  tomb,  or  was  I  paralysed  by  fear, 
at  the  pile,  perhaps,  already  hewn  and 
stacked  for  my  wretched  body  1  I  know  not, 

I  was  torn  in  pieces  by  the  devils  that  rack 
the  brains  of  unhappy  men.  I  refused  my 
next  meal ;  but,  contrary  to  their  wont,  they 
pressed  it  more  than  usual.  Was  it  to  give  ma 
strength  to  bear  my  torture  i  Do  God’s  eyes 
not  reach  to  the  prisons  of  the  Inquisition  1 

I  was  just  falling  into  a  sickly,  fitful  sleep, 
worn  out  with  conjecturing  ;  when,  about 
eleven  o’clock,  the  great  bolts  of  my  cell 
ground  and  jolted  back,  and  a  party  of  gaolers 
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in  black — in  a  flood  of  light,  so  that  they  looked 
like  demons  on  the  borders  of  Heaven — came 
in.  The  alcaid  threw  down  by  my  pallet  a 
heap  of  clothes,  told  me  to  put  them  on, 
and  hold  myself  ready  for  a  second  summons. 
I  had  no  tongue  to  answer,  as  they  lighted  my 
lamp,  left  me,  and  locked  the  door  behind 
them.  Such  a  trembling  seized  me  for  lialf- 
an-hour  that  I  could  not  rise  and  look  at  the 
clothes,  which  seemed  to  me,  shrouds  and 
winding-sheets.  1  rose  at  last,  threw  my¬ 
self  down  before  the  black  cross  I  had 
smeared  with  charcoal  on  the  wall,  and 
committed  myself,  as  a  miserable  sinner,  into 
God’s  hands.  I  then  put  on  the  dress  ; 
which  consisted  of  a  tunic  with  long,  loose 
sleeves  and  hose  drawers  ;  all  of  black  serge, 
striped  with  white. 

At  two  o’clock  in  the  morning  the  wretches 
came  and  led  me  into  a  long  gallery  where 
nearly  two  hundred  men — draughted  from 
their  various  cells,  all  dressed  in  black — stood 
in  a  long  silent  line  against  the  wall  of  the  long 
plain,  cold  vaulted  corridor;  where,  over  every 
two  dozen  heads,  swung  a  huge  brass  lamp. 
We  stood  silent  as  a  funeral-train.  The  women, 
also  in  black,  were  in  a  neighbouring  gallery 
far  out  of  our  sight.  By  sad  glimpses  down 
a  neighbouring  dormitory  I  could  see  more 
men  dressed  in  black  ;  who,  from  time  to 
time,  paced  backward  and  forward.  These, 
I  afterwards  found,  were  men  doomed  also 
to  be  burnt,  not  for  murder  —  no,  but  for 
having  a  creed  unlike  that  of  the  Jesuits. 
Whether  I  was  to  be  burnt  or  not  I  did  not 
know ;  but  I  took  courage,  because  my  dress 
was  like  that  of  the  rest,  and  the  monsters 
could  not  dare  to  put  two  hundred  men  at 
once  into  one  fire;  though  they  did  hate  all 
who  love  doll-idols  and  lying  miracles. 

Presently,  as  we  waited  sad  and  silent, 
gaolers  came  round  and  handed  us  each  a 
long  yellow  taper  and  a  yellow  scapular  or 
tabard,  crossed  behind  and  before  with  red 
crosses  of  Saint  Andrew.  These  were  the  San- 
benitos  that  Jews,  Turks,  Sorcerers,  witches, 
Heathen  or  perverts  from  the  Eoman  Catho  - 
lie  Church  are  compelled  to  wear.  Next 
came  the  gradation  of  our  ranks.  Those 
who  had  relapsed,  or  who  were  obstinate, 
during  their  accusations,  wore  the  Sambarra  ; 
which  is  grey,  with  a  man’s  head  burning 
on  red  faggots  painted  at  the  bottom,  and 
all  round,  reversed  flames,  and  winged  and 
armed  black  devils  horrible  to  behold.  I, 
and  seventy  others,  wore  these  ;  and  I  lost 
all  hope.  My  blood  turned  to  ice.  I  could 
scarcely  keep  myself  from  swooning.  After 
this  distribution,  they  brought  us,  with  hard, 
mechanical  regularity,  'pasteboard  conical 
mitres  (carrochas)  painted  with  flames  and 
devils,  with  the  words  sorcerer  and  heretic 
written  round  the  rim.  Our  feet  w7ere  all 
bare  ;  the  condemned  men,  pale  as  death, 
now  began  to  weep,  and  keep  their  faces 
covered  with  their  hands;  round  which  the 
beads  were  twisted.  God  only — by  speaking 


from  Heaven — could  save  them.  A  rough, 
hard  voice  now  told  us  we  might  sit  on  the 
ground  till  our  next  orders  came.  The  old 
men  and  the  boys  smiled  as  they  eagerly  sat 
down  ;  for  this  small  relief  came  to  them 
with  the  refreshment  of  a  pleasure. 

At  four  o’clock  they  brought  us  bread  and 
figs,  which  some  dropped  by  their  sides  and 
others  languidly  ate.  I  refused  mine,  but  a 
guard  prayed  me  to  put  it  in  my  pocket,  for  I 
may  yet  have  had  need  of  it.  It  wTas  as  if  an 
angel  had  comforted  me.  At  five  o’clock,  at 
daybreak,  it  was  a  ghastly  sight  to  see 
shame,  fear,  grief,  despair  written  on  our  pale, 
livid  faces.  Yet  not  one  but  felt  an  under 
current  of  joy  at  the  prospect  of  any  release, 
even  by  death. 

Suddenly,  as  we  look  at  each  other  with 
ghastly  eyes,  the  great  bell  of  the  Giralda 
began  to  boom,  with  a  funeral  knell,  long  and 
slow.  It  was  the  signal  of  the  Gala -day  of 
the  Holy  Office.  It  was  the  signal  for  the 
people  to  come  to  the  show.  We  were  filed 
out  one  by  one.  As  I  passed  the  gallery  in 
the  great  hall  I  saw  the  Inquisitor,  solemn 
and  stern,  in  his  black  robes,  throned  at  the 
gate.  Beneath  him  was  his  secretary,  with  a 
list  of  the  citizens  of  Seville  in  his  wiry 
twitching  hands.  The  room  was  full  of  the 
anxious  frightened  burghers  ;  who,  as  their 
names  were  called,  and  a  prisoner  passed 
through,  moved  to  his  trembling  side  to 
serve  as  his  Godfather  in  the  Act  of  Faith. 
The  honest  men  shuddered  as  they  took  their 
place  in  the  horrible  death  procession  ;  the 
time-serving  men  smiled  at  the  Inquisitor, 
and  bustled  forward.  This  was  thought  an 
honourable  office,  and  was  sought  after  by 
hypocrites,  and  suspected  men  afraid  of  the 
Church’s  sword. 

The  procession  commenced  with  the  Do¬ 
minicans,  whose  founder  instituted  the  Inqui¬ 
sition.  Before  them  flaunted  the  banner  of 
the  order,  representing  in  glistening  em¬ 
broidery  that  bums  in  the  sun  and  shines 
like  a  mirror,  the  frocked  Saint,  holding  a 
threatening  sword  in  one  hand,  and,  in  the 
other,  an  olive-branch,  with  the  motto  Justice 
and  mercy.  God  of  love,  what  a  mockery  of 
thy  attributes  !  Behind  the  banner  came  the 
prisoners,  in  their  yellow  scapulars,  holding 
their  lighted  torches ;  their  feet  bleeding  with 
the  stones,  and  their  less  frightened  godfathers, 
gay  in  cloak,  and  sword,  and  ruff,  tripping 
along  by  their  side,  holding  their  plumed  hats 
in  their  hands.  The  street,  and  windows  were 
crowded  with  careless  eyes.  Children  were  held 
up  to  execrate  us  as  we  passed  to  our  torturing 
death.  The  auto-da-fe  was  always  a  holiday 
sight  to  the  craftsmen  and  apprentices  :  it 
drew  more  than  even  a  bull-figlit ;  because 
of  the  touch  of  tragedy  about  it.  Our  pro¬ 
cession,  like  a  long  black  snake,  wound  on, 
with  its  banners  and  crosses  ;  its  shaven 
monks  and  mitred  bare-footed  prisoners ; 
through  street  after  street,  heralded  by 
soldiers  who  ran  before  to  clear  a  way  for 
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us — to  stop  mules,  displace  fruit-stalls 
and  street-performers  and  their  laughing 
audiences.  We  at  last  reached  the  Church  of 
All  the  Saiuts  ;  where,  tired,  dusty,  bleeding, 
i  and  faint,  we  were  to  hear  mass. 

The  church  had  a  grave- vault  aspect  and  ! 
was  dreadful  as  a  charnel-house.  The  great 
altar  was  veiled  in  black,  and  was  lit  with  six 
silver  candles,  whose  flames  shone  like  yellow 
stars,  with  clear  twinkle,  and  a  soft  halo 
round  each  black,  fire-tipped  wick.  On  each 
side  of  the  altar — that  seemed  to  bar  out  God 
and  his  mercy  from  us,  and  to  wrap  the  very 
sun  in  a  grave-cloak — were  two  thrones,  one 
for  the  Grand  Inquisitor  and  his  counsel, 
another  for  the  King  and  his  court.  The  one 
was  filled  with  sexton-like  lawyers ;  the  other 
with  jewelled  and  feathered  men. 

In  front  of  the  great  altar,  and  near  the 
door — where  the  blessed  daylight  shines  with 
hope  and  joy  ;  but  not  for  us — is  another  altar 
on  which  six  gilded  and  illuminated  missals 
laid  open  ;  those  books  of  the  Gospels,  too,  in 
which  I  had  once  read  such  texts  as — God  is 
love  ;  Forgive  as  ye  would  be  forgiven ; 
Faith,  hope,  charity  :  these  three,  but  the 
greatest  of  these  is  charity.  Near  this  lesser 
altar  the  executive  monks  had  raised  a 
balustraded  gallery  with  bare  benches ;  on 
which  sat  the  criminals  in  their  yellow  and 
flame-striped  tabards,  with  their  godfathers. 
The  doomed  ones  came  last  ;  the  more  inno¬ 
cent  first.  Those  who  entered  the  black-hung 
church  first,  passing  up  nearest  to  the  altar, 
sat  there,  either  praying,  or  in  a  frightened 
trance  of  horrid  expectancy.  The  trembling 
living  corpses  wearing  the  yellow  and  red 
mitres,  came  last,  preceded  by  a  gigantic, 
crucifix,  the  face  turned  from  them. 

Immediately  following  these  poor  mitred 
men  came  servitors  of  the  Inquisition,  carry¬ 
ing  four  human  effigies  fastened  to  long 
staves,  and  four  chests  containing  the  bones 
of  those  men  who  had  died  in  the  claws  of 
the  Inquisition  before  the  fire  could  be  got 
ready.  The  coffers  were  painted  with  flames 
and  demons,  and  the  effigies  wore  the  dread¬ 
ful  mitre  and  the  crimson  and  yellow  shirt, 
all  a-flame  with  typical  paint.  The  effigies 
sometimes  represented  men  tried  for  heresy 
since  their  death,  and  whose  estates  had 
since  been  confiscated  and  their  effigies 
doomed  to  be  burnt,  as  a  warning  for  no 
one  within  their  reach  to  differ  in  opinion 
with  the  Inquisition. 

Every  prisoner  being  now  in  his  place — god¬ 
fathers,  torchmen,  pikemen,  musketeers,  in¬ 
quisitors,  and  flaunting  court — the  Provincial 
of  the  Augustins  mounted  the  pulpit,  followed 
by  his  ministrant,  and  preached  a  stormy, 
denouncing,  exulting  sermon,  half  an  hour 
long  (it  seemed  a  month  of  anguish),  in 
which  his  “  burning  eloquence  ”  compared 
the  Church  to  Noah’s  ark  ;  but  with  this 
difference,  that  those  animals  who  entered  it 
before  the  deluge  came  out  of  it  unaltered, 
while  the  blessed  Inquisition  had,  by  God’s 


blessing,  the  power  of  changing  those  its 
walls  once  had  shut  on,  turning  out — meek  as 
the  lambs  he  saw  around  him ;  so  tranquil 
and  devout — those  who  had  once  been  cruel 
as  wolves,  and  savage  and  daring  as  lions. 

J  This  cruel,  mocking  sermon  over,  two 
!  readers  mounted  the  pulpit  to  shout  the  list 
of  the  names  of  the  condemned,  their  crimes 
(now,  for  the  first  time,  known  to  them)  and 
their  sentences.  We  grew  all  ears,  and 
trembled  as  each  name  was  read. 

As  each  name  was  called  the  alcaid  led  out 
the  owner  of  it  from  his  pen  to  the  middle  of 
the  gallery  opposite  the  pulpit,  where  he 
remained  standing,  taper  in  hand  ;  after  the 
sentence,  he  was  led  to  the  altar,  where  he 
had  to  put  his  hand  on  one  of  the  missals, 
and  to  remain  there  on  his  knees. 

At  the  end  of  each  sentence,  the  reader 
stopped  to  pronounce  in  a  loud  angry  voice,  a 
full  confession  of  faith,  which  he  exhorted  us 
(the  guilty)  to  join  in  with  heart  and  voice. 
Then  we  all  returned  to  our  places.  My  offence 
I  found,  was  having  spoken  bitterly  of  the 
Inquisition,  and  called  a  crucifix  a  mere  bit  of 
cut  ivory.  I  was  therefore  declared  excom¬ 
municated,  my  goods  confiscated  to  the  king, 
and  I  was  banished  Spain,  and  condemned  to 
the  Havannah  galleys  for  five  years,  with  the 
following  penances :  I  must  renounce  all 
friendship  with  heretics  and  suspected  per¬ 
sons  ;  I  must,  for  three  years,  confess  and 
communicate  three  times  a  month  ;  I  must 
recite  five  times  a  day,  for  three  years,  the 
Pater  and  Ave  Maria  in  honour  of  the  Five 
Wounds;  I  must  hear  mass  and  sermon 
every  Sunday  and  feast-day  ;  and,  above  all, 
I  must  guard  carefully  the  secret  of  all  I 
had  said,  heard,  or  seen  in  the  holy  office 
(which  oath,  as  the  reader  will  observe,  I 
have  carefully  kept). 

The  sentence  once  read,  and  the  worst 
known,  even  the  condemned  seemed  happier; 
and  every  one  fell  to  eating  the  figs  and 
bread  he  had  no  appetite  for  in  the  morning ; 
for  we  were  all  worn  ou  t  with  our  long  fast. 

The  Inquisitor  then  quitted  his  seat,  re¬ 
sumed  his  robes,  and,  followed  by  twenty 
priests  each  with  a  staff  in  his  hand,  he 
passed  into  the  middle  of  the  church ;  and, 
with  divers  prayers,  some  of  us  were  relieved 
from  excommunication,  each  of  us  receiving 
a  buffet  from  a  priest.  Once,  such  an  insult 
would  have  sent  the  blood  in  a  rush  to  my 
head,  and  I  had  died  but  I  had  given  a 
return  blow ;  now,  so  weak  and  broken- 
spirited  was  I,  I  broke  into  tears. 

All  this  time  the  fussy,  frightened  citizen 
who  served  as  my  godfather  had  not  dared 
even  to  give  me  a  pinch  of  snuff  or  to  answer 
any  of  my  anxious  questions  ;  now  my  sen¬ 
tence  was  commuted,  he  bowed,  chatted,  and 
handed  me  his  snuff-box,  which  I  refused 
with  contempt  and  indiguation.  But  he 
only  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  stammered 
an  apology. 

Now,  one  by  one,  the  condemned,  faint  and 
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staggering,  were  brought  in  to  hear  their 
sentence,  which  they  did  with  a  frightened 
vacancy  inconceivably  touching.  A  devil 
would  have  shed  tears  to  see  them  ;  but  the 
Inquisitors  were  gossiping  among  themselves 
and  scarcely  looked  at  them  ;  so  surfeited 
were  these  priests  with  their  enemies’  blood. 

Every  sentence  ended  with  the  same  cold 
mechanical  formula  :  That  the  holy  office, 
being  unhappily  unable  to  pardon  the  pri¬ 
soners,  on  account  of  their  relapse  and  im¬ 
penitence,  found  itself  obliged  to  punish  them 
with  all  the  rigour  of  earthly  law,  and  there¬ 
fore  delivered  them  with  regret  to  the  hands 
of  secular  justice,  praying  it  to  use  clemency 
and  mercy  towards  the  wretched  men ;  saving 
their  souls  by  the  punishment  of  their  bodies, 
and  recommending  death,  but  not  the  effusion 
of  blood.  Hypocrites  ! 

At  the  word  blood,  the  justice  hangmen 
stepped  forward  and  took  possession  of  their 
bodies  ;  the  alcaid  first  striking  each  of  them 
on  the  chest,  to  show  that  they  were  now 
abandoned  to  the  rope  and  fire. 

A  month  before  this  auto-da-fe,  the  minis¬ 
ters  of  the  Inquisition  preceded  by  their 
banner,  gorgeous  and  luminous  with  sacred 
symbols,  had  gone  in  cavalcade  from  the 
Palace  of  the  Holy  Office  to  the  Cathedral 
Square  and  proclaimed  the  ceremony  with 
drums,  trumpets,  and  clashing  of  brass,  to 
the  great  crowd  that  thronged  to  hear  the 
good  news. 

Our  present  auto-da-fe  was  to  celebrate  the 
king’s  marriage,  and  was  to  be  followed  by 
great  bull  fights.  They  had  erected  in  the 
square  a  great  theatre,  fifty  feet  long,  raised 
to  a  level  with  the  king’s  balcony.  All  round 
ran  an  amphitheatre  of  thirty  steps,  for  the 
Council  of  the  Inquisition  and  the  king’s 
ministers.  Above  these,  and  higher  than  the 
king’s  seat,  was  the  Grand  Inquisitor’s  place, 
under  a  gilt  and  crimson  dais.  On  the  left 
of  the  theatre  was  a  second  amphitheatre, 
where  the  criminals  sat  and  trembled.  The 
fire  shone  on  their  pale  faces.  In  the  midst 
was  a  smaller  scaffold,  with  two  cages,  for 
more  penned-up  criminals,  to  hear  their  sen¬ 
tences  in.  There  were  in  front  of  this,  three 
special  chairs,  for  the  preachers  and  readers 
of  the  sentences  ;  and  near  these  chairs  was 
a  temporary  altar,  hung  with  black. 

The  king  had  the  queen  on  his  left  hand, 
and  the  queen’s  mother  on  his  right.  The 
court  ladies  filled  the  rest  of  the  balcony  ; 
which,  with  their  flowers  and  dresses,  seemed 
as  if  heaped  with  nosegays.  There  were  also 
separate  seats  for  the  ambassadors,  the  city 
judges,  and  the  people. 

The  procession  consisted  of,  first,  one  hun¬ 
dred  charcoal  men,  armed  with  pike  and 
musket,  and  laden  with  billets  of  wood  ;  then 
the  Dominicans,  carrying  a  white  cross ; 
then  the  Duke  of  Medina  (Jceli,  bearing,  as  is 
the  hereditary  privilege  of  his  family,  the 
great  red  damask  banner  of  the  Inquisition, 
which  has  on  one  side  the  arms  of  Spain,  and 


on  the  other  a  naked  sword  thrust  through  a 
laurel  crown.  Next  came  a  green  cross 
muffled  in  black,  followed  by  nobles  and 
Familiars  of  the  Inquisition  dressed  in  robes, 
adorned  with  white  and  black  crosses,  edged 
with  gold.  The  train  was  closed  by  fifty 
halberdiers,  or  Guards  of  the  Inquisition,  clad 
in  white  and  black,  and  commanded  by  the 
hereditary  Protector  of  the  Inquisition  in  the 
Archbishopric  of  Seville. 

The  standard  and  cross  were  fixed  above 
the  royal  seat,  and  the  Dominicans,  who  had 
been  all  night  singing  hymns  and  thirsting 
for  our  blood,  drew  up  in  line,  as  the  king 
and  ladies  at  that  moment  appeared  in  the 
balconies,  in  a  blaze  of  colour  and  splendour, 
like  a  sun-burst. 

This  was  at  eight  o’clock.  The  charcoal- 
burners  were  placed  on  the  left  of  the  king’s 
box,  the  guard  on  the  right.  The  great 
pasteboard  effigies  were  placed  prominently 
at  one  end  of  the  amphitheatre.  Next  filed  in, 
sad  and  slow,  the  hundred  men  condemned 
to  the  fire ;  cords  round  their  necks,  the 
three-feet-high  flame-coloured  mitres  on  their 
heads  ;  their  feet  bare  ;  the  torches  shaking 
in  their  trembling  hands. 

Next,  each  led  between  two  familiars, 
came  the  commuted  ;  and,  last  of  all,  the 
innocent.  Some  of  the  condemned  had  va^s 

©  O 

in  their  mouths,  to  prevent  any  outburst  of 
blasphemy,  and  they  were  each  of  them  sur¬ 
rounded  by  four  or  five  friars,  holding  cruci¬ 
fixes  to  their  eyes,  and  exhorting  them,  angrily 
and  noisily,  to  repent. 

Having  passed  under  the  king’s  balcony, 
and  then  round  the  amphitheatre,  they  were 
placed  on  the  left  hand  of  the  amphitheatre, 
between  the  familiars  and  the  priests  ;  who 
exhorted  them  continually  to  repent. 

Next  arrived  the  banner  of  the  parish  of 
Saint  Sebastian,  the  Inquisition  Council,  the 
Inquisitors,  the  Qualifiers,  and  a  long  pro¬ 
cession  of  secular  and  religious  dignitaries, 
who  placed  themselves  on  the  right  side  of  the 
theatre,  surrounding  the  Grand  Inquisitor’s 
chair.  Last  of  all  came  the  Grand  Inquisitor, 
robed  in  violet,  attended  by  the  President  of 
the  Council  of  Castille  ;  and  when  he  (the 
arclidevil)  took  his  seat,  the  President  bowed 
and  retired. 

Then  mass  was  again  said,  and  the  priest, 
leaving  the  altar,  sat  down  :  upon  which,  the 
Inquisitor,  putting  on  pontifical  robes  and 
mitre,  bowed  first  to  the  altar,  and  then  to 
the  king  ;  and,  ascending  the  steps  of  the 
throne,  a  servitor  bearing  the  cross,  read 
aloud  the  oath  by  which  the  King  of  Spain 
had  bound  himself  to  protect  at  all  hazards, 
even  to  the  loss  of  his  kingdom,  the  Catholic 
Faith,  to  extirpate  heresy,  and  to  support  the 
Inquisition.  Then  the  king,  taking  off  his 
iiat  (the  great  swTord  held  unsheathed  by  a 
chamberlain  at  his  left  side),  swore  to  observe 
the  oath. 

The  Inquisitor  unrobed  and  resumed  his 
place,  while  the  same  oath  was  administered 
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to  all  present.  Next,  there  was  a  sermon  by 
a  Dominican,  praising  the  Inquisition,  and 
denouncing  heresy,  and  the  procession  moved 
towards  the  piles,  now  dry,  piled  and  stacked 
with  wood  billets  and  faggots. 

A  few  horrid  moments  of  rivetting  col¬ 
lars,  blankets  :  a  twist  or  two  of  the  garotte 
for  the  least  guilty  :  a  struggle  here  and 
there,  with  a  demoniac  yell,  soon  stifled  by 
cruel  hands  and  driving  blows.  The  fires  were 
lit.  Now  the  excitement  in  the  boxes  got 
greater  and  greater.  The  fans  agitated  in 
black  waves ;  the  silk  dresses  too,  waved  like 
flowery  meadows  in  the  March  winds.  But 
no  pity  ;  not  a  tear.  The  flame  raged  with 
cruel  leaps  and  mounts  ;  it  drove  up  in  great 
quivering  pyramids,  that  the  wind  now  and 
then  drifted  out  in  horizontal  banners,  show¬ 
ing  black  bodies,  black  burning  stakes,  and 
thin  hands  clasped  together  in  prayer.  Higher 
and  higher  mounted  the  great  twisted  columns 
of  smoke  ;  now  turning  to  roaring  and  racing 
masses  of  living  fire,  furiously,  wrathfully, 
and  gluttonously  hungering  for  victims. 

I  tossed  down  the  book,  surfeited  with  the 
horrors  of  the  scene.  “How  long,”  I  cried, 
in  a  burst  of  indignation,  “  is  man  to  turn 
earth  into  hell  ?  how  long  to  use  Thy  name 
as  a  mask  for  his  most  loathsome  wickedness 
— how  long —  1” 

“Halloh!”  said  the  consul’s  voice  behind 
me.  “  What  is  the  matter  ?  I  hope  Pepe  has 
not  been  impudent!  O,  I  see  you’ve  got  hot 
over  that  curious  little  book  about  the 
Inquisition.  Take  care.  Remember  we  are 
in  Spain.  Pepe,  bring  some  glasses ;  and,  if  I 

catch  you  listening  again - !  I  must 

stow  away  that  book  before  the  Archbishop 
comes.  Never  mention  the  Inquisition,  my 
dear  Don  Fulano,  to  a  Spaniard.  There  is  a 
proverb  of  Andalucia : 

“  Con  el  ojo  y  la  Fe 
Nunca  me  burlare.” 

Briefly  thus  : 

‘  ‘  In  my  Faith  and  in  my  eye, 

No  one  has  a  right  to  pry-” 
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Harvey’s  discovery  of  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  and  Jenner’s  introduction  of  vac¬ 
cination,  stand  out  as  great  achievements  of 
the  past.  Our  own  day  has  witnessed  a  dis¬ 
covery  scarcely  less  important  than  either  ; 
namely,  that  by  which  surgical  operations, 
however  serious  and  agonising,  may  be  un¬ 
dergone  painlessly  and  indeed  unconsciously. 

Little  more  than  half  a  score  years  ago,  the 
sufferer,  the  subject  of  operation,  was  obliged 
to  meet  the  pain  inflicted  by  the  surgeon’s 
knife  with  a  bold  front  and  determined  cou¬ 
rage  ;  or,  if  his  heart  failed,  he  was  carried  to 
the  operating  table  in  a  paroxysm  of  fear,  and 
bound  hand  and  foot,  while  the  wholesome 
amputation  was  effected.  The  first  year’s 


man,  come  to  pursue  his  studies  at  the 
hospital,  seldom  escaped  his  initiatory  faint¬ 
ing,  while  witnessing  the  cries  and  struggles 
of  the  hapless  patient.  Operations  had  to 
be  deferred  again  and  again,  because  the 
latter  feared  to  encounter  the  attendant 
pain ;  and  often  they  were  at  last  sub¬ 
mitted  to  when  the  chance  of  cure  had 
almost  passed.  Not  uncommonly  it  hap¬ 
pened  that  he  who  believed  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  meet  the  necessary  evil  bravely 
and  unflinchingly,  suddenly  lost  all  control 
at  the  first  step  of  the  operation,  and  had 
to  be  restrained  by  main  force  until  it  was 
completed.  The  soldier  who  never  feared 
death  itself  on  the  battle-field,  recoiled  from 
the  deliberate  wound  inflicted  by  the  surgeon’s 
scalpel ;  and  it  is  reported  of  a  gallant  officer 
in  her  Majesty’s  navy — who  had  been  fore¬ 
most  in  many  a  desperate  fight,  and  who 
was  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  bravest  of  ad¬ 
mirals — that,  having  expressed  his  readiness 
to  submit  to  the  removal  of  a  small  tumour 
which  had  appeared  on  the  site  of  a  wound 
received  in  action,  he  took  to  his  heels  as  soon 
as  he  caught  sight  of  the  surgeon’s  knife, 
and  left  the  operator  and  his  assistant  in  sole 
possession  of  the  field. 

Since  the  employment  of  chloroform,  the 
sufferer  may  walk  to  the  operating  theatre,  free 
from  all  dread  of  pain ;  or,  if  much  debili¬ 
tated  by  disease,  or  the  patient  be  one  of  the 
gentler  sex,  the  cup  of  Lethe  can  be  adminis¬ 
tered  in  bed;  and,  when  unconsciousness  is 
produced,  he  or  she  is  carried  to  the  table, 
the  operation  is  completed,  and  the  subject 
of  it  awakes  as  from  a  tranquil  sleep,  com¬ 
fortably  arranged  in  bed,  and  filled  with 
wonder  and  gratitude  that  the  dreaded 
calamity  is  past. 

Walking  through  one  of  the  large  hospitals, 
we  saw  a  cheery  little  woman  of  two  or 
three  and  twenty,  who  was  carefully  nursing 
what  remained  of  an  amputated  arm.  We 
were  told  that  this  patient  had  been  afflicted 
with  a  rapidly  spreading  erysipelas  of  the  fore¬ 
arm,  which  had  destroyed  most  of  the  tex¬ 
tures  of  the  limb,  and  which,  if  allowed  to 
invade  the  centre  of  the  body,  would  have 
been  beyond  control  or  remedy.  The  seve¬ 
rity  of  the  disease  had  entirely  prostrated 
the  woman’s  strength,  and  the  additional 
pain  and  shock  of  removing  the  limb  would 
have  been  hazardous  in  the  extreme.  A 
dose  of  chloroform,  however,  had  saved  the 
patient  both  the  pain  and  the  shock,  and,  next 
morning,  she  had  exchanged  the  anxious 
symptoms  of  exhausting  disease,  for  a  bright 
and  cheerful  countenance  ; — her  system  bear¬ 
ing  with  impunity  the  healthy  wound  made 
by  the  surgeon’s  knife,  while  it  threatened 
to  succumb  to  the  putrid  and  disorganised 
limb. 

We  saw,  also,  the  robust  occupant  of 
a  bed  in  the  men’s  ward,  vigilantly  guard¬ 
ing  an  apparatus  resembling  a  hen-coop, 
which  kept  the  weight  of  the  bed-clothes 
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from  pressing  on  bis  fractured  leg.  lie 
seemed  distressed  if  any  one  walked  across 
the  floor,  as  if  the  slightest  motion  pained 
him;  but  was  perfectly  ready  to  divulge 
the  nature  of  his  accident,  when  he  saw 
there  was  no  intention  of  disturbing  his 
disabled  limb.  He  had  suffered  a  compound 
fracture  of  the  leg,  by  a  loaded  wagon  passing 
over  it,  and  bad  been  carried  to  the  nearest 
police  station.  Tbe  pain  was  so  intense  when 
he  was  lifted  a  second  time  to  be  taken  to  the 
hospital,  that  he  would  have  surely  fainted 
outright,  had  not  a  dose  of  chloroform  been 
administered  to  him,  and  enabled  him  to  be 
borne  safely  and  insensibly  to  the  hospital. 
“There  was  some  fear,”  he  remarked,  “  in 
the  minds  of  the  doctors  that  they  might  yet 
have  to  make  him  a  one  legged  pensioner 
but  he  was  ready  to  submit  to  the  necessary 
operation,  on  condition  that  the  dose  of  day 
before  yesterday  should  be  repeated. 

To  a  third  patient  chloroform  had  been 
given,  to  produce  unconsciousness  during  the 
painful  and  periodical  dressing  of  an  exten¬ 
sive  burn  ;  and  to  a  fourth,  during  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  a  powerful  caustic. 

Since  the  employment  of  chloroform,  as 
many  lives  have  been  saved  by  immunity 
from  the  effects  of  anxious  expectation,  as 
from  relief  from  actual  pain.  It  is,  moreover, 
no  mean  achievement,  to  spare  the  subjects  of 
these  terrible  calamities  the  mere  recollection 
of  what  was  once  endured ;  not  alone  to 
secure  the  painlessness,  but  even  the  uncon¬ 
sciousness  of  what  then  occurred.  Those 
only  who  have  encountered  such  a  torture 
can  tell  with  what  horror  each  incident  is 
recalled,  and  how  willingly  they  would  be 
free  from  the  very  remembrance  of  it. 

But  the  benefits  of  chloroform  are  not  con¬ 
fined  solely  to  the  patient  ;  they  extend  to 
the  medical  practitioner.  While  it  saves  one 
the  suffering,  it  spares  the  other  the  pain  of 
inflicting  it.  Few  operators  have  become  so 
hardened  by  education  and  custom,  as  to  be 
heedless  of  the  agony  and  regardless  of  the 
shriek  of  pain.  Cheselden,  one  of  the  most 
successful  operators  of  his  day,  felt  sick,  before 
an  operation,  at  the  thought  of  the  pain  he 
was  about  to  inflict  ;  although,  during  its 
performance  his  coolness  never  forsook  him. 
Such  experience  is  shared  by  many  surgeons  ; 
who,  less  gifted  than  Cheselden,  control  their 
emotions  less,  and  consequently  endanger 
their  patients  more.  Possessed  of  the  means 
of  abrogating  the  pain,  the  compunction 
about  inflicting  it  of  course  vanishes,  and  the 
surgeon  is  more  equal  to  his  responsibility. 

Another  example  of  the  assistance  chloro¬ 
form  renders  to  the  surgeon  may  be  instanced, 
in  the  reduction  of  dislocations.  Formerly,  in 
dislocations  of  the  hip  and  shoulder,  if  much 
time  had  elapsed  since  the  accident,  not  only 
had  several  strong  men,  with  cords  and  pulleys, 
to  take  part  in  the  operation,  but  the  patient 
had  to  be  weakened  by  bleeding,  warm  baths, 
and  tartar  emetic,  to  overcome  the  resistance 


of  the  antagonistic  muscles.  Now,  a  full  dose 
of  chloroform  produces  the  necessary  relaxa¬ 
tion,  and  the  surgeon  seldom  needs  more 
than  a  single  assistant  to  do  all  that  is  re¬ 
quired.  Tender  age,  again,  offers  no  impedi¬ 
ment  to  its  administration.  It  has  been  given 
with  impunity  to  the  youngest  children,  and 
for  hours  continuously.  One  remarkable 
case  is  recorded:  an  infant,  a  month  old, 
being  seized  with  convulsions,  and  all  other 
remedies  having  been  applied  ineffectually, 
chloroform,  as  a  last  resort,  was  adminis¬ 
tered,  and,  the  fit  returning  as  the  effect  of 
the  drug  passed  off,  the  inhalation  was  kept 
up  for  twenty-four  hours  continuously;  no 
less  than  ten  fluid  ounces  having  been  ex¬ 
pended.  The  result  of  the  treatment  was, 
that,  at  last,  the  convulsion  was  subdued,  and 
the  child  made  a  perfect  recovery. 

Lastly,  we  read  that  chloroform  has  proved 
valuable  in  detecting  cases  of  imposture 
practised  by  prisoners  and  mendicants.  Pre¬ 
tended  paralysis  and  contractions  of  the  limbs 
at  once  vanish  under  its  potent  influence  ; 
and,  not  long  ago,  a  continental  doctor  em¬ 
ployed  it  successfully  to  expose  the  deceptions 
of  a  pretended  mute.  The  impostor  had  in¬ 
tended  to  quaiter  himself  upon  one  of  the 
cantonal  hospitals  ;  but,  under  chloroform, 
unluckily  betrayed  his  power  of  speech  in  an 
involuntary,  and  not  very  gentle  manner. 

The  history  of  the  introduction  of  anaes¬ 
thesia,  as  that  condition  is  termed  in  which 
the  body  is  rendered  insensible  to  pain,  is 
very  interesting.  It  would  seem  that  the 
idea  of  annulling  the  pain  of  operations  is 
really  one  of  great  antiquity.  The  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans  endeavoured  to  effect 
this  by  the  administration  of  mandragora,  a 
herb  of  the  nightshade  family  ;  opium  and 
other  narcotics  were  similarly  employed  ; 
and  there  is  evidence  that  the  Chinese,  more 
than  two  thousand  years  ago,  used  Indian 
hemp  for  a  like  purpose.  Middleton,  in  his 
tragedy  of  Women  beware  of  Women,  pub¬ 
lished  in  sixteen  hundred  and  fifty-seven, 
alluding  to  this,  says  : 

“  I’ll  imitate  the  pities  of  old  surgeons 

To  this  lost  limb  :  who,  ere  they  show  their  art, 

Cast  one  asleep,  then  cut  the  diseased  part.” 

During  the  last  and  present  centuries, 
various  imperfect  attempts  were  made  to 
supersede  pain  ;  but  the  results,  being  un¬ 
satisfactory,  were  not  pursued  to  their 
legitimate  conclusions.  The  birth  of  the 
modern  practice  of  ancesthesia  really  dates 
no  further  back  than  the  year  eighteen  hun¬ 
dred  8nd  forty-six.  Mr.  Morton,  practising 
as  a  dentist  in  Boston,  United  States,  then 
hit  upon  the  plan  of  producing  unconscious¬ 
ness  by  the  inhalation  of  the  vapour  of  sul¬ 
phuric  ether,  which  he  dignified  by  the  name 
of  Letheon,  intending  to  reserve  his  discovery 
for  his  own  benefit.  The  secret  was  soon 
divulged,  however,  and  the  Letheon  was 
speedily  employed  in  graver  operations  than 
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that  of  tooth  extraction.  So  heartily  was  the 
discovery  welcomed  by  some  leading  surgeons 
in  Great  Britain,  that  its  announcement 
seemed  half  expected.  The  scientific  world 
once  roused  on  the  subject,  it  was  soon  felt 
that  other  agents  must  possess  like  proper¬ 
ties,  and  that  ether  had  many  attendant 
inconveniences,  being  bulky,  unpleasant  to 
smell,  and  not  very  manageable.  To  Pro¬ 
fessor  Simpson,  of  Edinburgh,  belongs  the 
distinguished  credit  of  introducing  chloro¬ 
form  ;  which  has  nearly  superseded  all  other 
anaesthetics.  Possessed  with  the  notion  that 
something  better  than  ether  existed  in  the 
chemical  world,  the  Professor  set  about 
deliberately  to  examine  any  volatile  sub¬ 
stances  which  afforded  promise  of  reveal¬ 
ing  the  required  properties.  Various  gases 
and  liquids  were  experimented  upon  ;  and, 
at  last,  chloroform — a  ponderous  liquid  which 
provoked  no  great  expectations,  and  only 
known  as  a  chemical  curiosity  in  the  labora¬ 
tory — was  brought  to  the  trial.  Doctor  Simp¬ 
son,  with  his  two  assistants,  sat  down  late 
one  night,  after  an  arduous  day’s  toil ;  and, 
when  most  physicians  as  well  as  patients 
were  wrapped  in  sleep,  began  to  inhale 
various  substances  which  had  been  collected. 
A  small  bottle  of  chloroform  had  been  raked 
up  out  of  some  obscure  corner,  and  was  to 
take  its  turn  with  the  rest.  Each  experi¬ 
menter  having  provided  himself  with  a 
tumbler  or  finger-glass,  a  portion  of  each 
selected  fluid  was  poured  into  the  bottom 
of  it,  and  the  glass  was  placed  over  warm 
water  to  favour  the  evolution  of  vapour. 
Holding  the  mouth  and  nostrils  over  the 
vessels,  these  votaries  of  science  courageously 
explored  this  terra  incognita  by  inhaling 
one  vapour  after  another.  At  last,  each 
charged  his  tumbler  from  the  small  bottle 
of  chloroform,  when  immediately,  says  Pro¬ 
fessor  Miller,  An  unwonted  hilarity  seized 
the  party ;  they  became  bright-eyed  and 
very  happy,  and  conversed  with  such  in¬ 
telligence  as  more  than  usually  charmed 
other  listeners,  who  were  not  taking  part  in 
the  proceedings.  But,  suddenly,  there  was  a 
talk  of  sounds  being  heard  like  those  of  a 
cotton-mill,  louder  and  louder  ;  a  moment 
more,  then  all  was  quiet,  and  then — a  crash. 

On  awaking,  Doctor  Simpson’s  first  percep¬ 
tion  was  mental.  “  This  is  far  stronger  and 
better  than  ether,”  he  said  to  himself.  His 
second  was  to  note  that  he  was  prostrate  on 
the  floor,  and  that  his  friends  were  confused 
and  alarmed.  Hearing  a  noise,  he  turned 
round  and  saw  his  assistant  Doctor  Duncan 
beneath  a  chair ;  his  jaw  dropped,  his  eyes 
staring,  and  his  head  half  bent  under  him  ; 
quite  unconscious,  and  snoring  in  a  deter¬ 
mined  and  alarming  manner.  More  noise 
still,  and  much  motion.  And  then  his  eyes 
overtook  Doctor  Keith’s  feet  and  legs,  making 
valorous  efforts  to  overturn  the  table,  or  more 
probably  to  annihilate  everything  that  was 
upon  it. 


All  speedily  regained  their  senses,  and,  from 
that  day — or,  rather,  from  the  middle  of  that 
night — dates  the  discovery  of  the  marvellous 
properties  of  chloroform.  A  patient  was 
found  in  the  Royal  Infirmary,  who  sub¬ 
mitted  to  its  influence  during  operation,  and 
who  awoke  up  afterwards,  quite  unconscious 
of  what  had  happened,  with  a  merry  eye  and 
placid  countenance.  Henceforward,  ether 
was  all  but  abandoned  ;  and  chloroform  is 
now  used,  more  or  less,  in  every  public  hos¬ 
pital  both  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent. 

In  writing  a  biography  of  this  new  child 
of  science,  it  can  never  be  forgotten  how 
nearly  it  was  being  strangled  at  its  very 
birth.  In  the  very  first  surgical  case  in 
which  it  had  been  intended  to  give  chloro¬ 
form,  Doctor  Simpson  was  unable  to  be 
present,  and  it  was  consequently  withheld. 
The  patient  who  had  thus  to  bear  the  pain  of 
the  proceeding  unanaesthetised  died  suddenly 
after  the  first  incision  had  been  made,  and 
with  the  operation  uncompleted.  Had  chloro¬ 
form  been  administered  with  the  same  result, 
it  would,  of  course,  have  been  regarded  as  the 
cause  of  the  accident,  and  might  have  proved 
its  coup-de- grace.  Escaped  this  danger,  the 
prejudices  excited  against  it  were  so  strong 
that  the  greatest  caution  was  needed  to  carry 
it  safely  through  its  infancy.  When  Doctor 
Simpson  was  first  introducing  anaesthetics 
into  his  special  department  of  practice,  he 
purposely  abstained  from  employing  any  in 
the  case  of  one  particular  lady  for  whom  he 
had  reason  to  anticipate  coming  evil.  His 
fears  were  realised  ;  for  the  patient,  though 
escaping  with  life,  made  a  most  protracted 
recovery.  The  acquaintances  of  the  lady, 
strong  in  opposition  to  the  unnatural  inno¬ 
vation  then  much  talked  of,  and  bent  on 
regarding  this  as  the  source  of  the  entire 
mischief,  asserted  that  the  quantity  of  the 
anaesthetic  vapour  which  had  been  adminis¬ 
tered  to  their  unfortunate  friend  was  so  great, 
that  they  felt  the  odour  of  it  quite  oppressive 
when  calling  to  ask  after  her,  even  days  after. 
The  simple  answer  to  all  this  was,  that  not  a 
drop  of  the  supposed  agent  had  ever  been  in 
the  house. 

Devout  and  well-meaning  people  were 
persuaded  that  to  seek  immunity  from  the 
pain  which  God  in  His  good  Providence  had 
seen  fit  to  inflict  upon  them,  was  in  the 
highest  degree  sinful,  and  that  our  wives  and 
mothers,  in  seeking  to  annul  suffering  which 
had  been  entailed  upon  them  as  part  of  the 
primeval  curse,  were  “  yielding  to  a  decoy  of 
Satan,  apparently  offering  itself  to  help 
woman,  but  which,  in  the  end,  would  harden 
society  and  rob  God  of  the  deep  earnest  cries 
which  arise  in  time  of  trouble  for  help.” 
These  small  theologians,  indeed,  were  scarcely 
tranquillised  by  being  shown  that,  to  be  con¬ 
sistent,  they  must  uproot  no  more  thorns 
and  thistles,  and  that  physicians,  whose  good 
offices  they  were  so  willing  to  accept  on  a 
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bed  of  sickness,  were,  according  to  their 
theory,  criminals  of  the  deepest  dye,  daily 
and  hourly  attempting  to  alleviate  pain,  and 
to  avert  the  death  which  had  been  pro¬ 
nounced  upon  all  men.  On  this  point  it  was 
with  great  truth  remarked,  that  “  whatever 
is  true  in  point  of  fact,  or  humane  and  mer¬ 
ciful  in  point  of  practice,  will  find  no  con¬ 
demnation  in  the  word  of  God.” 

The  objections  of  hostile  physicians  as¬ 
sumed  another  form.  One  condemned  a 
remedy,  which  rendered  a  patient,  as  he 
asserted,  “drunk  and  insensible.”  Another 
asserted  that  pain  was  desirable  and  salutary, 
and  that  the  expression  of  it  should  be 
regarded  as  a  healthy  indication.  Even  the 
chief  of  the  army  medical  staff  recommended 
the  surgeons,  during  the  Crimean  war,  not  to 
use  chloroform  ;  as  the  pain  inflicted  by  the 
knife  was  a  wholesome  stimulus,  and  its 
abolition  likely  to  be  injurious.  Practitioners 
were  found  who  did  not  hesitate  to  affirm 
that  much  which  was  said  about  suffering 
and  agony  vTas  sentimental  nonsense,  and 
that  doctors  who  pandered  to  the  morbid 
tastes  of  dilettanti  patients  were  committing 
a  moral  wrong.  In  justice  to  the  profession 
in  general,  however,  it  must  be  said,  that 
such  expressions  of  opinion  were  quite  ex¬ 
ceptional. 

The  community  generally,  who  are  not 
troubled  with  theological  or  professional 
scruples,  had  two  principal  objections.  First 
the  dread  of  losing  consciousness  ;  and, 
secondly,  the  fear  of  fatal  results.  The  former 
arises  purely  from  the  absence  of  experience, 
and  a  distrust  of  encountering  whatever  we 
are  unaccustomed  to.  The  same  suspicion  at¬ 
taches  itself  to  most  innovations  ;  extending 
even  to  matters  of  luxury  or  convenience. 
Lord  Campbell  in  his  Lives  of  the  Chancellors 
tells  us  that  when  he  first,  travelled  from 
Edinburgh  to  London  in  the  mail-coach,  the 
!  time  was  reduced  from  twelve  or  fourteen 
days — which  the  journey  had  previously 
occupied — to  three  nights  and  two  days. 
“This  new  and  swift  travelling  from  the 
Scotch  capital,”  he  adds,  “  was  wonderful,  and 
I  was  gravely  advised  to  stop  a  day  at  York, 
as  several  passengers  who  had  gone  through 
without  stopping,  had  died  of  apoplexy  from 
the  rapidity  of  the  motion.” 

Whatever  dread  a  person  may  at  first  feel 
to  inhale  a  dose  of  chloroform,  nearly  always 
vanishes  with  the  first  trial.  Our  conscious¬ 
ness  is  always  destroyed  in  natural  sleep,  and 
we  voluntarily  yield  ourselves  up  to  it  night 
after  night  without  compunction  or  regret. 
The  only  real  difference  between  this  and 
anmsthetic  sleep  is,  that  we  yield  ourselves 
up  to  the  former  to  cure  corporeal  fatigue, 
and  that  experience  has  made  us  so  familiar 
with  it,  that  we  resign  ourselves  confidentially 
to  its  embraces ;  to  the  latter  we  submit  for 
relief  from  physical  pain  :  but,  in  default  of 
experience,  we  dread  to  do  so. 

The  objection  that  chloroform  has  pro¬ 


duced,  and  may  again  produce,  death,  is  by 
far  the  most  valid  ;  and  one  which  demands 
the  gravest  consideration.  It  must  be  remem¬ 
bered,  however,  that  when  we  hear  from 
time  to  time  about  fatal  cases,  no  mention  is 
made  of  the  thousands  of  instances  in  which 
chloroform  is  constantly  given  with  impunity 
and  with  the  happiest  results.  The  unini¬ 
tiated  may  be  led  to  suppose  that  it  is  seldom 
given  ;  and,  when  it  is,  only  at  considerable 
hazard.  The  truth  is,  that  this  agent  has 
been  administered  in  Europe  and  America, 
probably  hundreds  of  thousands  of  times,  and 
the  reputed  deaths  collected  from  all  these 
quarters  are  very  little  over  half  a  hundred. 
Although  used  most  extensively  to  abate  the 
pangs  of  maternity,  there  has  not  in  these 
cases  been  a  single  death  recorded  when  the- 
agent  was  administered  by  a  qualified  medical 
man.  It  may,  we  think,  be  affirmed  without 
exaggeration,  that  every  one  who  starts  on  a 
railway  journey  encounters  an  almost  equal 
risk  ;  and  the  proportionate  number  of  acci¬ 
dents  which  occur  from  sea-bathing  and 
skating  are  annually  greater.  The  danger, 
indeed,  of  inhaling  chloroform  is  fractional, 
while  the  benefit  it  confers  on  humanity  is 
incalculable.  The  science  of  anaesthetics  is 
yet  young.  Further  experience  will  pro¬ 
bably  still  further  diminish  the  slight  risk, 
which  anaesthesia  entails. 

■  — - — — ■ — — — 

TWO  LEAVES  FROM  THE  DEVIL’S 
BOOK. 

My  dear  and  excellent  friend  Albion  Bull, 
who  knows,  and  often  deplores,  my  too  great 
affection  for  all  things  Parisian,  had  thought 
it  necessary  to  administer  a  few  nasty  knocks 
to  the  French  nation,  the  last  time  I  saw  him 
before  starting  for  the  metropolis  of  France. 

“  Above  all  things,”  said  this  good  and  un¬ 
prejudiced  gentleman,  at  the  conclusion  of  a 
somewhat  lengthened  address;  “above  all 
things,  I  entreat  you  to  observe  the  atro¬ 
cious  nature  of  French  literature  generally,, 
but  more  especially  as  it  developes  itself  in 
the  plays  which  appear,  from  time  to  time,, 
upon  their  demoralised  stage.  .And  let  me 
hear,”  he  added,  “when  you  get  back,  what 
you  can  possibly  have  to  say  in  defence  of  a 
drama  which  is  one  continual  exposition  of 
vice  and  immorality,  which  will  shake  your 
excellent  principles  to  their  centre,  and  send 
you  out  of  the  theatre  degraded  in  your  own 
eyes  by  what  you  have  had  the  misfortune  to 
witness.” 

Now,  it  so  happened  that,  during  my  stay 
in  the  French  capital,  I  had  the  opportunity 
of  attending  some  of  the  earlier  performances 
of  two  plays  destined  to  take  a  high  place  in 
the  favour  of  the  play-going  public  (which 
means  the  whole  public)  of  Paris,  and  with 
one  of  which  the  play-going  public  (which 
does  not  mean  the  whole  public)  of  London 
has  been  made  acquainted  through  a  recent, 
adaptation. 
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In  accordance,  then,  with  the  request  of 
my  friend  Mr.  Bull,  I  proceeded  on  a  certain 
evening  in  November  last  to  the  theatre 
which  bears  the  name  of  La  Galte,  and 
placing  myself  in  a  stalle  d’orchestre  awaited 
the  rising  of  the  curtain  with  some  anxiety. 

“Now,”  I  said  to  myself,  as  the  ominous 
hammer  of  the  prompter  struck  the  three 
blows,  which  announce  that  the  performance 
is  about  to  begin — a  sound,  by  the  by,  which 
is  ever  received  by  the  audience  with  a  loud 
hum  of  anticipated  delight — “  now  for  an  ex¬ 
position  of  vice  and  immorality  which  will 
shake  my  excellent  principles  to  their  centre, 
and  send  me  out  of  the  theatre  degraded  in 

o 

ray  own  eyes  by  what  I  have  had  the  mis¬ 
fortune  to  witness.” 

When  the  curtain  fell  that  night  upon  the 
last  act  of  one  of  the  most  touching  and 
powerful  dramas  which  I  had  ever  seen,  I 
retired  like  a  solitary  juryman,  in  my  own 
custody,  to  a  neighbouring  cafb,  and  there — 
while  consuming  a  very  pleasant  but  harm¬ 
less  mixture  called  un  grogs  de  vin — set 
myself  to  consider  my  verdict,  and  to  get  my 
answer  ready  for  Mr.  Albion  Bull. 

The  play  which  I  had  just  seen  was  called 
Les  Crochets  du  Pere  Martin  ;  and  it  may 
as  well  be  mentioned  at  once  that  les  crochets 
are  a  pair  of  wooden  hooks,  or  yokes,  which, 1 
passing  over  the  shoulders,  sustain  upon  the 
back  a  kind  of  cradle,  in  which  any  burden 
which  has  to  be  carried  may  be  borne.  They 
are  worn  by  all  French  porters. 

Let  me  now  see  what  I  remember  of  this 
play. 

The  passenger  who,  arriving  some  forty 
years  ago  at  the  port  of  Havre,  confided  his 
luggage  to  the  crochets  of  the  commissionaire 
Martin,  and,  being  safely  lodged  at  the  hotel, 
dismissed  him  with  a  fee  of  ten  sous,  would 
have  been  surprised  if  any  one  had  told  him 
that  five  of  those  small  coins  would  be  put 
aside  towards  the  formation  of  a  fund  which 
the  unlearned  porter  was  laying  by  in  order 
that  he  might  give  an  education  to  the  son, 
whose  advancement,  though  the  child  was 
yet  but  a  baby  in  his  mother’s  arms,  was  the 
whole  and  sole  object  of  the  man’s  ambition. 
Yet  it  was  so,  and  the  privations  which  the 
honest  couple  endured  became  at  last  a  habit 
and  part  of  their  nature.  Little  by  little,  by 
heroic  endurance,  by  long  self-sacrifice,  by 
unwearying  industry,  enough  is  amassed  for 
the  grand  object,  and  the  sou,  educated  at 
such  a  cost,  is  sent  to  Paris  to  complete  those 
studies  which  it  is  needful  he  should  pass 
through  in  order  to  enter  on  the  career  of  an 
advocate,  while  the  father,  a  man  now  of 
some  sixty  years  of  age,  is  able  to  retire  and 
spend  his  declining  years  in  a  well-earned 
repose. 

Once,  and  once  only,  he  goes  to  Paris  to 
pay  a  visit  to  his  sou.  The  lad  is  taken  by 
surprise,  and  is  found  surrounded  by  disso¬ 
lute  companions.  His  idleness  and  extra¬ 
vagance  have  rendered  his  father’s  self¬ 


denial  useless.  His  career  is  blasted  at  the 
outset. 

But  the  simple  old  porter  is  far  from  per¬ 
ceiving  all  this,  and  it  is  a  painful  thing  to 
see  how  completely  and  how  easily  he  is 
taken  in.  The  companions  who  are  feasting 
at  the  son’s  expense — nay,  the  very  usurer 
who  has  brought  him  a  fresh  supply  of 
money — all  these  are  represented  as  clients 
who  have  come  to  consult  the  young  advo¬ 
cate,  and  the  father  (whose  presence  seriously 
interferes  with  the  festivities  of  the  day)  is 
ultimately  got  rid  of  by  a  story  of  a  pretended 
lecture  on  law  which  the  son  is  bound  to 
attend  as  a  part  of  his  professional  duties. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  imagine  anything 
more  affecting  than  this  first  portion  of  the 
play.  The  father  so  completely  deceived. 
The  son  already  unhappy  in  anticipation  of 
a  little-distant  future,  when  all  must  come 
out. 

His  credit  gone  as  well  as  his  money,  the 
wretched  boy  yields  at  length  to  the  request 
of  his  parents,  who  still  live  at  Havre,  that 
he  will  tear  himself  away  from  his  profes¬ 
sional  avocations,  and  visit  them  for  a  day 
or  two  at  least.  The  father  and  mother 
almost  fight  for  possession  of  him  on  his 
arrival  ;  and,  independently  of  the  sufferings 
which  the  lad  undergoes  from  anxiety  about 
the  future,  it  must  be  no  small  punishment 
to  him  to  hear  the  continual  allusions  which 
are  made  to  the  severity  of  his  studies  and 
the  predictions  of  future  greatness  in  her  son 
with  which  his  poor  old  mother  comforts 
herself. 

It  is  a  blow  which  makes  the  spectator 
wince  as  if  he  had  been  struck,  when  the 
whole  fabric  of  this  worthy  couple’s  happi¬ 
ness  is  by  one  rude  and  terrible  stroke 
shivered  to  pieces  in  an  instant.  It  is  a 
whole  life’s  object  gone  in  a  moment.  A 
lifetime’s  hope  withdrawn. 

The  usurer  before  spoken  of,  becoming 
impatient  for  his  money,  makes  a  journey  to 
Havre,  and,  getting  the  Peire  Martin  alone, 
reveals  to  him,  in  a  long  and  dreadful  scene, 
the  true  condition  of  his  son’s  affairs — the 
hideous  amount  of  his  debts — the  accursed 
history  of  his  idleness,  his  dissipation,  his 
spendthrift  folly. 

I  remember,  then,  all  this — and  what 
besides  ?  That  the  old  porter,  true  to  a  life 
of  unselfishness,  is,  even  i.11  his  first  horror 
and  indignation,  mindful  of  others,  and  re¬ 
solves  that,  though  the  ruin  which  has  fallen 
upon  them  cannot  be  hidden  from  his  wife, 
yet  that  her  belief  in  the  son  whom  she  has 
made  an  idol  of  shall  be  left  to  her — lest,  if 
the  veil  were  torn  aside,  the  truth  should 
kill  her.  So  he  takes  upon  himself  the 
blame,  and  revealing  to  her  that  they  are 
left  without  a  penny  in  the  world  and  that 
the  shelter  of  the  house  over  their  heads 
must  be  theirs  no  longer,  he  yet  attributes 
this  disaster  to  the  failure  of  a  speculation  in 
which  he  had  embarked  their  little  property. 
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and  thus  incurs  the  whole  responsibility  of 
their  ruin.  A  load,  be  it  remembered,  which 
it  is  ail  the  heavier  to  bear  because  the 
miserable  boy  who  is  the  cause  of  all  this 
wretchedness,  having  to  be  sent  as  an  only 
resource  to  sea,  the  mother  attributes  that 

j  misfortune  too — a  greater  one  to  her  than  the 
ruin  which  has  made  it  necessary — to  the  ill 
suceess  of  the  father’s  speculation. 

It  was  a  delicate  and  charming  touch — a 
fine  trait  of  feeling  in  the  ©Id  porter,  that  in 
his  prosperous  days,  the  crochets  by  the  aid  of 
which  he  had  earned  so  hard  the  means  of 
resting  from  his  labours  in  his  declining 
years,  were  kept  hung  up  in  his  room,  in  a 
place  where  everyone  who  entered  the  house 
must  see  them.  Alas  !  the  time  has  arrived 
when  they  must  come  down  from  the  wall 
and  take  their  place  again  upon  his  shoulders. 
And  when  once  more  the  old  man — fearfully 
altered, his  modest  bourgeois  costume  changed 
for  the  patched  and  shabby  dress  of  a  com¬ 
missionaire,  staggers  across  the  stage  with  a 
burden  on  his  back  which  would  be  no  light 
one  for  a  man  of  half  his  years — it  was  then 
that  the  groans  and  cries  of  Dieu  de  Dieu  ! 
from  the  audience  rose  to  such  a  storm  that 
one  half  of  the  spectators  was  occupied  in 
trying  to  hush  the  other,  that  the  perform¬ 
ance  might  be  heard. 

K  It  is  the  sight  of  his  father  labouring  thus 

that  greets  the  son  on  his  return,  after  a 
long  absence,  from  sea.  This  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  powerful  and  distressing  scene  in  the 
whole  drama.  Also  is  it  the  last  of  its  kind. 
I  remember  that  the  play  ends  happily,  and 
that  this  ending  is  brought  about  by  no  out¬ 
rageous  or  clumsy  machinery,  but  simply  by 
what  is  probable  enough — that,  by  prize- 
money  and  certain  other  strokes  of  fortune  in 
a  sailor’s  career,  the  son  has  amassed  enough 
to  secure  the  last  years  of  his  father  and 
mother  from  want,  and  so  the  crochets  once 
again  may  take  their  place  against  the  wall. 

All  these  things  I  remember  then.  Yet 
such  is  the  obtuseness  or  obliquity  of  my 
moral  sense — such  the  laxness  of  those  prin¬ 
ciples  on  which  my  friend  Mr.  Bull  was  good 
enough  to  congratulate  me — that  in  all  this 
I  am  unable  to  detect  either  vice  or  immo¬ 
rality  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  about  as  strong 
a  protest  against  both  the  one  and  the  other 
as  has  been  entered  since  the  days  of  William 
Hogarth  and  his  idle  apprentice. 

“Well,”  said  I  to  myself,  having  nobody 
else  to  speak  to,  “  I  suppose,  in  the  next  play 
I  see,  the  inherent  villany  of  the  drama  of 
France  will  come  out  in  all  its  naked  hideous¬ 
ness.  I  will  go  to-morrow  to  the  Vaudeville, 

1  and  assist  at  the  first  representation  of  Le 
Koman  d’un  Jeune  Homme  Pauvre. 

n. 

The  corporal  of  Dragoons  who  sits  next 
me,  and  who  has  given  hostages  to  the  drama 
at  the  playhouse-door,  leaving  there  so  many 
of  his  accoutrements  that  his  bulk  is  dirni- 

nished  by  about  one-half,  would  astonish  me 
by  his  presence  in  an  orchestra-stall  ;  but 
that  knowing  how  completely  it  is  a  part  of 
the  present  system  in  France  to  pet  the 
army  in  every  conceivable  way,  it  would  not 
the  least  surprise  me  to  hear  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  military  profession  got  their 
places  in  the  theatre  for  half  the  sum 
demanded  of  their  more  peaceful  country¬ 
men.  I  have,  however,  nothing  to  say  against 
my  neighbour  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  am 
proud  to  be  able  to  state,  that  he  was  ex¬ 
tremely  courteous  and  affable  to  me,  though 
he  was  a  corporal,  and  I  only  a  civilian ;  and 
that  he  conversed  freely  with  me  between 
the  acts,  making  many  guileless  inquiries 
relative  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
English,  which  it  was  my  agreeable  duty  to 
answer  in  such  French  as  I  could  command, 
and  with  an  ingenuous  modesty. 

What  a  house  !  What  a  country  for  the 
arts  !  The  people  on  the  Place  de  la  Bourse 
to-day  were  talking  about  the  new  play 
almost  as  much  as  about  francs. 

The  corporal  of  Dragoons  settled  himself 
in  his  place,  with  a  deep-drawn  breath  of 
prophetic  satisfaction,  as  the  curtain  rose  ; 
and  I  proceeded,  for  my  part,  to  consider  the 
course  of  the  play  with  close  and  critical 
attention. 

It  is  a  good  subject — poverty.  And  it  is 
before  me  here  in  one  of  its  most  disastrous 
forms  :  the  sudden  poverty  of  one  brought  up 
in  luxury,  and  with  the  prospect  before  him 
of  a  life  in  which  even  economy  would  be 
unnecessary.  This  man — Maxime  de  Champ- 
cey,  a  member  of  a  good  and  ancient  house — • 
finds  at  his  father’s  death  that  the  family 
estate  has,  by  a  long  series  of  imprudences 
and  misfortunes  kept  concealed  from  him, 
been  so  deeply  compromised,  that  he  and  his 
little  sister  are  left  literally  without  a 
farthing  in  the  world.  This  sudden  change 
of  circumstances,  this  unexpected  contact 
with  want,  in  one  who  has  never  even  thought 
of  the  existence  of  poverty  before,  is  a  trial 
of  which  those  can  form  no  conception  who 
have  not  seen  the  results  of  such  tragedies. 

I,  for  my  part,  have  been  brought  in  contact 
with  such  things  in  more  than  one  instance, 
and  have  known  a  man,  in  the  prime  of 
youth  and  health,  who  died  of  such  a  stroke 
as  this. 

The  rising  of  the  curtain,  then,  discovers 

Le  jeune  homme  pauvre  in  the  first  misery 
of  a  newly-discovered  ruin.  He  is  living  in 
a  garret  in  the  house  which  was  once  his 
father’s  ;  and  is  at  this  particular  moment, 
owing  to  a  pride  which  he  cannot  master, 
and  which  forbids  him  to  seek  a  temporary 
assistance  in  the  shape  of  a  loan,  in  such  abso¬ 
lute  w'ant,  that  he  is  made  acquainted  with  a 
sensation — which  those  who  read  these  words 
have  in  all  probability  never  known,  and 
which,  let  us  hope,  will  ever  remain  prac¬ 
tically  a  secret  to  them — the  sensation  of 
hunger,  without  any  reasonable  prospect  of 
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relief.  It  is  while  suffering  thus,  that  he 
receives  a  visit  from  a  friend  of  liis  prosper¬ 
ous  days,  and  one  to  whom,  by-the-by,  he 
had  at  that  time  lent  money.  The  chill 
indifference  with  which  this  last  receives  the 
news  of  his  friend’s  misfortunes  is  distressing: 
enough  to  witness ;  though  it  is  but  justice 
to  him  to  say,  that  their  full  extent,  and  the 
actual  present  condition  of  want  which  the 
unfortune  Maxime  is  experiencing,  is  hidden 
from  him.  At  his  departure  he  offers  his 
starving  friend  a  cigar  ;  and  Maxime’s  bitter 
smile  as  he  accepts  it,  saying,  as  the  door 
closes,  “  It  is  something  to  have  a  cigar  !  ”  is 
not  lost  upon  the  audience. 

The  corporal  of  Dragoons  observes,  at  this 
juncture,  that  he  thinks  this  is  “par  trop  fort,” 
and  that  Maxime  might  very  well,  consider¬ 
ing  his  present  position,  have  asked  for  a 
return  of  the  loan  which  he  had  granted  in 
his  days  of  prosperity  to  the  other.  The 
remarks  of  the  gallant  corporal  reach  me 
indistinctly  and  in  a  muffled  tone,  owing  to  a 
perfect  grove  of  moustache  through  which 
they  have  to  penetrate.  I  wish,  with  all  my 
heart,  that  this  garniture  of  his  upper  lip 
were  equally  efficacious  to  mitigate  the 
flavour  of  the  garlick  with  w-hich  this  officer 
has  solaced  himself  at  his  evening  meal.  It 
comes  upon  me  with  a  blast  like  a  simoom  at 
every  communication. 

The  next  visit  that  Maxime  receives,  is 
from  the  old  lawyer  who  is  engaged  in  set¬ 
tling  the  family  affairs,  and  in  paying  off  the 
debts  which  Maxime’s  father  has  left — his 
only  legacy — to  his  son.  The  man  of  busi¬ 
ness  arrives,  big  with  proposals  which  are  to 
make  the  fortune  of  our  Jeune  liomme 
pauvre.  Let  us  hear  them.  The  first  is  the 
offer  of  a  large  sum  for  the  use  of  his  name 
in  the  prospectus  of  a  Company,  whose  sol¬ 
vency  is,  from  the  nature  of  their  scheme  (into 
wdiich  we  need  not  enter)  doubtful  in  the 
last  degree.  It  has  been  thought  that  the 
name  of  La  Marquis  de  Champcey  appearing 
among  the  members  of  such  a  Company  will 
materially  serve  its  interests,  and  a  large  sum 
is  consequently  offered  to  secure  it.  It  is 
offered  in  vain. 

The  next  proposal  is  of  a  matrimonial 
kind.  The  daughter  of  a  rich  tradesman, 
the  members  of  whose  family,  anxious  to  make 
her  into  a  marquise,  are  ready  to  accept  Le 
Marquis  de  Champcey  as  a  suitor  for  her 
hand — this  young  lady  is  to  be  had  for  the 
asking.  It  is  a  match  which  would  relieve 

o 

him  altogether  from  his  present  difficulties. 
Yet  this  proposition  is  no  more  successful 
thnn  the  last ;  and  the  old  lawyer  is  informed 
by  our  Jeune  homme  pauvre  that  he  himself 
is  not  for  sale — any  more  than  his  name. 

The  man  of  business  takes  his  departure, 
and  Maxime  is  again  left  to  himself,  to  his 
reflections,  to  his  hunger.  The  temptations 
by  which  he  has  just  been  tried,  would  have 
had  little  force  had  the  question  been  one  of 
hi3  own  sufferings  only.  But  it  is  not  so. 


Comfortable  and  happy  in  the  convent  where 
she  is  being  educated,  the  little  sister  of 
Maxime  is  still  unconscious  of  the  disasters 
which  have  fallen  upon  her  ;  and  it  is  the 
|  thought  that  this  child,  whom  Maxime 
,  regards  more  with  a  father’s  love  than  a 
|  brother’s,  must  be  removed  from  the  protec- 
;  tion  of  her  convent,  and  exposed  to  all  the 
miseries  of  poverty,  unless  the  fortunes  of 
the  house  of  De  Champcey  can  in  some  man¬ 
ner  be  retrieved  :  it  is  this  thought  which 
gives  to  the  temptations  which  have  just 
been  described  a  power  which  otherwise  they 
would  not  have  had.  It  is  the  wish  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  child’s  education,  to  keep  her  safe 
and  happy  in  her  convent,  to  amass  against 
the  time  of  her  growing  up  a  marriage 
dowry  for  her,  that  makes  the  unfortunate 
Maxime  ready  to  undergo  any  humiliation, 
to  accept  any  occupation  that  may  consist 
with  honour.  It  is  the  existence  of  his 
little  sister  only  that  prevents  Le  Marquis  de 
Champcey  from  enlisting  a3  a  common 
soldier. 

The  corporal  of  Dragoons  whispers  hoarsely 
that  the  young  man  might  do  worse  than 
that.  It  is  anything  but  a  bad  service  just 
now,  he  says  ;  and  I  believe  him. 

After  brooding  over  these  things  for  some 
time,  our  Jeune  homme  pauvre  dropping  at 
last  from  sheer  exhaustion  into  an  uneasy 
doze,  is  unconscious  that  the  door  of  his 
apartment  has  been  softly  opened,  and  that 
the  wife  of  the  porter  of  the  house  is  in  the 
room,  with  a  tray  in  her  hands  containing 
all  the  materials  for  an  excellent  repast.  She 
has  been  an  old  servant  of  the  family,  and  to 
her  horror  has  discovered,  by  an  adroit  sys¬ 
tem  of  watching,  that  Maxime  has  been 
without  food  for  more  than  four-and-twenty 
hours.  On  waking  up  from  his  restless  nap, 
Maxime  c.iscovers  the  portiere  arranging  the 
meal  on  a  table  by  his  side,  and,  recovering 
in  a  moment  from  his  first  impulse,  which  is 
to  devour  it,  fiercely  demands  what  she  is 
doing.  The  poor  soul  feigns  astonishment  at 
his  question,  and  in  her  turn  asks  if  he  had 
not  ordered  the  dinner  to  be  sent — it  had  been 
brought  from  the  neighbouring  restaurant — 
was  there  some  mistake  ?  Yes — it  is  a  mis¬ 
take,  is  the  almost  savage  answer.  But  the 
portiere  is  not  beaten  yet — she  hesitates. 

“  Possibly  Monsieur  has  not  yet  dined — in 
that  case,  wmuld  this  meal  be  good  enough 
for  him  ?  It  would  be  wasted  if  not  eaten 
by  him — ”  The  proud  man  turns  upon  her 
and  forces  her  to  owm  her  harmless  ruse. 

“  It  would  give  her  more  pleasure,”  she  says 
at  last,  “  if  he  would  eat  her  poor  dinner  than 
if  he  gave  her  fifty  Napoleons.” 

What  pride  could  be  a  match  for  such 
heavenly  charity  ?  Not  that  of  Le  Marquis 
de  Champcey. 

“  I  cannot  give  you,”  he  says,  with  a  change 
of  tone  full  of  inexpressible  feeling,  “I  can¬ 
not  give  you  fifty  Napoleons.  But  eat  your 
dinner,  I  can — and  will — ” 
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This  is  such  a  touching  scene,  as  it  is 
represented  on  the  stage,  that  the  corporal 
of  Dragoons  is  constrained  to  have  recourse 
to  his  handkerchief  to  staunch  his  tears.  He 
is  in  time  to  catch  them.  All — except  one, 
which,  rolling  down  his  moustache,  drops 
from  its  extreme  tip,  and  mingles  with  the 
dust  upon  the  playhouse  floor.  A  noble  tri- , 
bute.  A  pure  and  great  appeal  against  the 
sentence  of  those  Englishmen,  particularly 
those  who  are  meek  and  gentle  church -digni- 1 
taries,  full  of  loving-kindness,  who  would  give 
both  play  and  playhouses  to  the  Devil.  A 
confirmation  strong  of  the  words  of  that 
mighty  moralist  who  thundered  it  into  Bos¬ 
well’s  ears,  “  That  he  was  a  friend  to  public 
amusements,  for  that  they  kept  the  people 
from  private  vice.” 

hi. 

It  is  to  my  mind  a  difficult  thing  to  imagine 
a  more  romantic  scene  than  a  chateau  in 
provincial  France.  Think  of  the  house  itself.  [ 
Think  of  its  high  roof  with  dormer  windows 
snugly  ensconced  in  its  steep  and  sloping 
sides.  Think  of  the  trim  gardens,  the  oblong 
fish-ponds  with  fat  old  tench  rooting  about 
at  the  bottom,  waiting  to  be  caught  on  the 
next  jour  maigre.  Think — but  I  have  posi¬ 
tively  no  space  for  description. 

It  is  to  such  a  country  house  as  I  have 
just  hinted  at  that  the  scene  now  changes. 
The  family  of  Baroque  which  inhabits  it 
belongs  to  the  tribe  of  the  newly  rich.  It 
consists  of  an  old  father,  Monsieur  Laroque, 
his  wife,  much  younger  than  himself,  and  a 
daughter,  an  only  child.  The  other  residents 
in  the  chateau  are  the  governess  of  Made¬ 
moiselle  Laroque,  and  a  certain  Mademoiselle 
Aubry,  a  poor — and  it  is  needless  to  add 
touchy — relation.  A  fatuous  resident  in  the 
neighbourhood,  who  is  a  suitor  for  Mademoi¬ 
selle  Baroque’s  hand,  completes  such  portion 
of  the  dramatis  personae  as,  in  this  brief 
abstract  of  the  piece,  it  is  necessary  we 
should  come  in  contact  with. 

Le  jeune  homme  pauvre — abandoning  his 
title,  and  appearing  under  a  name  which 
belongs  to  him  through  his  mother’s  family, 
enters  this  household  in  the  capacity  of  “  in- 
tendant,”  a  sort  of  steward  or  bailiff.  But  the 
inconsistency  of  his  appearance  and  manners 
with  his  present  occupation  is  not  wholly  lost 
upon  those  whom  he  has  come  amongst.  Nor 
Is  the  secret  of  his  real  name  and  title  alto¬ 
gether  his  own.  The  governess  who  has  been 
already  alluded  to,  and  who  is  possessed  of 
some  personal  attractions  and  of  a  shrewd 
and  scheming  character,  has  been  at  the  con¬ 
vent  where  Maxime’s  sister  is  being  educated, 
and  has  frequently  seen  him  when  he  has 
visited  the  little  girl  at  school.  This  governess, 
who,  though  Maderqoiselle  Laroque  is  now 
grown  up,  is  retained  as  a  sort  of  companion 
for  her,  falls  in  love  with  Le  jeune  liornme 
pauvre,  and  as  the  passion  is  not  returned, 
it  very  soon  (as  is  its  habit  when  neglected) 


changes  into  hate.  The  governess  perceives, 
too,  tli at  Maxime  is  in  love  with  Mademoi¬ 
selle  Laroque,  and  reveals  to  that  young  lady 
the  secret  of  his  birth,  representing  him  as 
an  adventurer  who  has  come  to  the  chateau 
under  false  pretences,  and  whose  real  object 
is  to  retrieve  the  position  of  his  family  by 
marrying  Mademoiselle  Laroque  for  her  for¬ 
tune.  The  young  lady,  who,  in  her  secret 
heart,  is  far  from  insensible  to  the  merits  of 
Le  jeune  homme  pauvre,  is  so  outraged  at 
this  as  to  treat  him  with  a  contempt  verging 
upon  insult,  to  which  the  nature  of  his  situ¬ 
ation  in  the  chateau  renders  him  peculiarly 
liable.  It  is  painful  in  the  extreme  to  wit¬ 
ness  these  scenes  ;  but  indicating,  as  they  are 
made  to  do,  the  perpetual  struggles  between 
the  growing  interest  which  Mademoiselle 
Laroque  feels  in  Maxime  and  her  indignation 
at  what  she  believes  to  be  his  mercenary 
ambition,  they  form  an  important  part  in  the 
drama. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  this  young 
lady  is  slow  to  believe  that  one  so  faultless 
in  the  discharge  of  all  the  duties  which  his 
present  situation  involves,  so  unexceptionable 
in  all  his  conduct  as  the  new  “intendant,” 
can  be  the  wretch  whom  the  governess  repre¬ 
sents  him  to  be.  But  she  is  convinced  at 
last  of  his  treachery,  by  the  sight  of  an  un¬ 
finished  letter  from  Maxime,  addressed  to- 
the  old  lawyer,  who  procured  for  him  his 
present  position  in  the  household  of  the 
Laroques,  and  in  which,  describing  the 
wretched  life  he  is  leading,  he  speaks  of  it  as 
only  tolerable  for  the  sake  of  “  that  dowry 
which  he  so  ardently  desires — ”  The  letter 
in  this  unfinished  state  gets  into  the  hands 
of  the  governess,  and  is  by  her  shown  to- 
Mademoiselle  Laroque.  Had  it  been  con¬ 
cluded,  it  would  have  been  seen  that  it  was 
the  dowry  for  his  sister,  which  by  his 
labours  he  was  seeking  to  amass,  to  which 
the  letter  alluded. 

But  a  scene  is  at  hand  which  is  to  reveal 
unmistakably  the  metal  of  which  our  hero  is 
made.  A  scene  which,  while  it  is  the  climax 
of  the  romantic,  has  yet  the  chastity  of 
truth  about  it ;  a  scene,  displaying  in  its  true 
colours  that  high,  and,  and  as  it  is  called, 
Quixotic  sense  of  honour,  which  characterises 
him  indeed  throughout  the  play. 

In  the  course  of  one  of  those  excursions  in 
the  neighbourhood  which  his  duties  involve, 
the  “intendant”  turns  aside,  as  the  evening 
draws  on,  to  examine  a  certain  round  tower 
which  he  has  often  heard  of,  and  which  lies 
beside  his  path.  The  scene  shows  us  the 
interior  of  this  tower  at  its  highest  point, 
and  at  the  back  of  the  stage  a  sort  of  plat¬ 
form,  or  look-out,  reveals  through  its  broken 
gap  the  tops  of  the  trees  which  grow  at  the 
foot  of  the  tower — some  fifty  feet  below. 
While  Maxime  is  examining  the  building, 
Mademoiselle  Laroque,  whose  constant  prac¬ 
tice  it  is  to  take  long  and  solitary  rides  on 
horseback  about  the  environs  of  the  chateau,. 
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also  enters  the  tower,  which  is  a  place  of 
favourite  resort  with  her.  This  is  felt  to  be 
an  awkward  meeting ;  yet  neither  of  the 
lovers — for  such  in  reality  they  both  are — 
has  the  heart  to  break  it  off.  A  constrained 
conversation  on  the  subject  of  the  ruin  takes 
place  ;  and,  in  order  to  see  it  more  com¬ 
pletely,  they  both  go  out  upon  the  kind  of 
platform  which  has  been  described,  and 
which  overlooks  the  abrupt  descent  of  the 
precipice.  While  they  are  there,  the  shep¬ 
herd,  who  keeps  the  keys  of  the  place,  comes 
in,  looks  hastily  round,  and,  seeing  no  one, 
retires — locking  the  door  behind  him.  So 
it  happens  that  when  Mademoiselle  La- 
roque  and  Maxime  descend  from  the  plat¬ 
form  at  the  back,  and  attempt  to  open  the 
door,  it  is  found  to  resist  all  their  efforts,  and 
it  becomes  apparent  that  they  are  prisoners 
for  the  night. 

It  is  then  that  all  the  worst  suspicions  of 
Mademoiselle  Laroque  are  once  again  con¬ 
firmed.  A  dread  conviction  comes  upon  her 
that  this  apparent  accident  is  in  reality  part 
of  a  deep-laid  plan,  by  which  her  honour  is 
to  be  compromised,  so  that  her  marriage 
with  Maxime — that  marriage  which  she  has 
been  taught  to  believe  he  desires  from  such 
base  and  unworthy  motives — shall  be  from 
that  moment  inevitable.  As  this  suspicion 
forces  itself  upon  her,  the  indignant  girl 
recedes  in  horror  from  the  man  who  could 
devise  a  plot  so  dastardly.  There  is  a  long 
and  painful  pause  ;  and  when  she  next 
speaks,  it  is  in  a  voice  whose  unnatural  calm-  j 
ness  sounds  strange  and  almost  terrible,  in  the 
dark  and  noiseless  theatre. 

“  Monsieur  le  Marquis  de  Champcey,”  she 
says,  addressing  him  for  the  first  time  by 
that  name  and  title,  which  he  believed  to  be 
concealed  from  her,  “  Monsieur  le  Marquis 
de  Champcey,  y  a  t’il  eu,  avant  vous,  beau- 
coup  de  Inches — dans  votre  famille.” 

Bitter  and  unmerited  taunt.  Last  drops 
that  fill  to  the  brim  that  cup  of  insult  and  of 
suffering  which  poverty  has  held  so  long  to 
the  lips  of  this  high-souled  gentleman. 
Cruel  words,  that  drive  from  her  the  man 
who  holds  his  life  more  cheaply  than  the  fair 
name  of  her  who  has  thus  basely  injured 
i  him. 

Yes  ;  it  is  his  life  that  he  is  about  to 
risk.  The  long-restrained  and  pent-up  feeling 
bursts  out  at  last ;  and,  in  impassioned 
words  that  carry  conviction  witli  them, 
Maxime  owns  his  love,  but  swears  that  until 
his  means  are  equal  to  those  of  the  proud 
girl  who  has  so  wrongly  judged  him,  no  word 
of  that  love  shall  cross  his  lips  again.  Then 
calling  her  to  witness,  that  there  is  but  one 
way  by  which  he  can  disprove  the  imputa- 
1  tion  which  has  been  cast  upon  him — but  one 
way  to  save  her  reputation  and  his  honour, 
he  springs  upon  the  platform  that  overhangs 
the  precipice,  and,  before  she  can  interpose 
to  save  him,  has  leapt  into  the  gulf  beneath. 

It  is  a  risk — but  not,  as  the  audience 


knows,  a  certainty — of  destruction.  The 
trees,  whose  tops  appear  behind  the  ruin, 
break  his  fall,  and,  though  bruised  and 
wounded,  he  reaches  the  ground  in  compara- 
;  tive  safetv. 

•J 

A  striking  breathless  scene.  It  is  almost 
the  last  with  which  we  need  to  be  occupied. 
The  corporal  of  Dragoons  agrees  with  me, 
when  I  hazard  an  opinion  that  after  this 
point  the  piece  deteriorates  sadly,  and  that 
when  it  turns  out,  at  Monsieur  Baroque’s 
death,  that  his  money  has  been  fraudulently 
obtained,  and  that  it  is  all  by  a  strange 
coincidence  the  legitimate  property  of  the 
Marquis  de  Champcey — when  I.  point  out,  I 
say,  that  this  is  a  termination  clumsily  and 
hastily  wrought  out,  the  corporal  of  Dra¬ 
goons  agrees  with  me  at  once. 

I  might  have  added — if  they  had  not  begun 
to  turn  the  gas  out  in  the  theatre  and  so 
brought  our  conversation  to  an  abrupt  close 
— I  might  have  added  that  this  slightness, 
this  hurry  of  termination,  is  too  often  a 
characteristic  of  modern  work.  I  might  have 
added  that  the  consideration  of  probability 
in  a  denouement,  is  a  thing  too  often  un¬ 
dreamt  of,  and  that  the  turning  up  of  con¬ 
venient  discoveries,  just  at  the  right  moment, 
is  a  thing  contemptible  in  art,  and  hideously 
untrue.  When  do  things  happen  so  in  life  l 
Alas,  if  the  legacy  is  to  come,  the  lovers  who 
have  been  waiting  for  it,  grow  old  before  it 
does  —  if  there  is  a  person  in  the  way  and 
his  removal  would  set  all  things  straight — is 
he  the  man  to  die  ?  1  might  have  added 

that,  according  to  my  poor  judgment  all 
this  rises  from  a  condition  of  things  in  which 
men  are  thrown  off  their  balance  by  a  little 
success,  and  presuming  on  it,  cease  to  take 
pains.  They  do  not,  in  a  dignified  but  hum¬ 
ble  retirement,  perfectionate  their  work  for 
the  work’s  sake.  They  are  the  fashion. 
They  are  surrounded  by  parasites,  who, 
hovering  about  them,  with  servile,  buzzing 
flatteries,  generate  in  them  a  blinding  self¬ 
esteem,  fatal,  more  than  words  can  tell,  to 
the  production  of  aught  that  is  great  or  solid. 
Their  work  must  be  done  to  a  time  that; 
they  may  strike  while  the  iron  is  hot.  They 
sacrifice  their  art  to  a  temporary  splendour 
of  liveries  and  equipage — they  fail  to  look  on 
money  as  an  accident  of  art — a  necessary 
thing  indeed,  and  one  that  should  follow  ail 
success,  yet  still  but  an  accident  attendant 
on  their  work,  and  not  that  work’s  great 
object. 

But,  leaving  all  that  I  might  have  said,  but 
did  not,  I  have  now  to  record  for  the  benefit 
of  my  friend,  Mr.  Bull,  a  truth  which,  though 
it  fills  me  with  alarm,  must  yet  not  be  con¬ 
cealed  from  that  gentleman.  It  is  this,  that 
unable  again  to  see  the  gross  vice  and  immo¬ 
rality  of  another  French  play,  I  begin  to  fear 
that  there  must  be  something  defective  in  my 
moral  and  intellectual  eyesight  which  has 
hindered  me  from  perceiving  the  hidden 
villany  of  the  piece,  whose  sadder  portions 
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[Conducted  by 


have  moved  the  tears,  as  the  happier  portions 
have  moved  the  smiles,  of  an  attentive  and 
delighted  audience. 

Watered  by  such  tears,  warmed  by  the 
sunshine  of  such  smiles,  rooted  in  the  black 
mud  of  cities,  expanding  strongly  in  their 
faint  and  sickly  air,  the  drama  rises,  like  a  ' 
good  and  stately  tree.  Beneath  its  boughs  is 
found  a  pleasant  shade  where  those  who  live 
pent  up  in  towns,  may  rest  after  their  day 
of  toil.  Train  it  aright,  and  use  it  well,  and 
from  its  comely  leaves  a  scent  exhales,  whole- , 
some  and  profitable  to  man.  What,  though 
its  growth  has  in  the  world’s  long  history 
been  sometimes  warped  and  turned  aside. 
What,  though  the  boughs  that  should  have 
grown  towards  heaven  have  been — but  this 
not  often — dragged  down  by  wicked  hands, 
which  forcing  them  to  creep  through  mire 
and  offal,  have  caused  the  wholesome  leaves 
so  steeped  in  poison  to  give  a  deadly  exha¬ 
lation  forth.  Shall  the  tree  be  blamed  for 
this  ]  The  tree,  whose  culture  was  the  life’s 
work  of  Shakespeare — whose  fruit  wras 
handed  to  our  forefathers  by  Garrick,  and 
at  whose  root  that  friend  of  Garrick,  whom 
the  world  delights  to  honour,  has  been  found 
himself  at  work. 

NEW  YEAR’S  DAY  IN  CHINA. 


The  Chinese  year  is  divided  into  lunar 
months,  consequently  New  Year’s  Day  is  the 
first  day  of  the  first  moon.  It  is  a  great  day 
in  China.  It  is  a  day  of  public  worshipping 
of  the  emperor  by  the  mandarins  and  other 
high  officials.  We  were  led  to  understand  that 
this  ceremony  would  be  observed  with  more 
than  usual  splendour  for  certain  state  reasons, 
and  therefore  determined  to  be  present.  We 
were  informed  that  four  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  would  certainly  see  them  at  the  Ching- 
vnng-meaou  or  city  king’s  temple.  But 
woe  to  those  who  put  their  faith  in  Chinese 
punctuality !  Should  the  Taou-tae  be  dis¬ 
turbed  with  evil  dreams,  or  his  thoughts  in 
his  bed  disquiet  him,  he  is  very  likely  to 
rise  at  two  o’clock  and  proceed  to  his  devo¬ 
tions  ;  but  should  his  sleep  prove  refresh¬ 
ing,  it  is  just  as  probable  he  will  remain 
in  the  arms  of  Morpheus  until  seven 
o’clock. 

With  the  warning  of  several  failures  be¬ 
fore  our  eyes,  we  determined  not  to  be  dis¬ 
appointed  ;  and  therefore,  having  fortified  our 
inner  man  with  hut  coffee,  curry,  and  rice,  and 
our  outer  selves  with  various  fur  garments  of 
very  un-English  forms,  a  large  party  of  us 
sallied  forth,  a  few  minutes  after  three  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  attended  by  six  or  eight 
coolies  with  lanterns.  Truly  our  courage 
merited  reward;  for  the  night  was  pitch 
dark,  and  as  it  had  rained  the  whole  of  the 
previous  day,  the  broad  rough  stones  along 
which  we  had  to  proceed  in  Indian  file,  were 
so  slippery  that  every  now  and  then  some  of 
our  party  made  a  sudden  and  disagreeable 


descent  into  the  mud,  of  which  there  was  a 
liberal  supply  on  either  hand. 

As  soon  as  we  entered  the  city  gates  we 
met  crowds  of  people  going  from  every 
direction  towards  the  temple  ;  for,  at  this 
season  everv  Chinaman,  however  careless  or 
wicked  he  may  be,  thinks  himself  bound  to 
set  matters  straight  by  offering  candles,  gilt 
paper,  and  incense,  and  prostrating  himself 
before  the  shrine.  Rich  men  come  attended 
by  their  servants,  who  carry  the  offerings  ; 
then,  first  making  a  bow  to  the  idol,  they  take 
some  sticks  of  incense,  light  them,  and  hand 
them  to  a  priest,  who  places  them  in  a  tripod, 
the  servants  giving  the  candles  and  placing 
the  gilt  paper  in  a  brazier.  Retiring  a  few 
steps  from  the  shrine,  they  kneel  down,  pros¬ 
trate  the  head  six  or  nine  times,  muttering 
prayers  the  while. 

We  found  crowds  going  through  this  cere¬ 
mony  when  we  reached  the  Ching-wang- 
meaou,  which  was  brilliantly  lighted  with  all 
kinds  of  lanterns  ;  indeed,  there  were  so  many 
worshippers  that  they  could  only  allow  each 
candle  to  burn  for  a  few  minutes  on  the 
frame  before  the  idol,  it  was  then  taken  off 
and  replaced  by  another.  The  floor  of  the 
shrine  was  actually  raised  some  inches  above 
that  of  the  temple,  by  the  accumulated  mud 
brought  in  on  the  feet  of  the  worshippers  ; 
and  the  clouds  of  incense  that  arose  from  all 
the  shrines,  made  the  temple  almost  dark.  We 
were  soon  tired  of  watching  this  meaning¬ 
less  worship ;  so,  after  a  short  time,  we 
went  to  a  silk-shop  near,  telling  some  of 
the  priests  to  send  us  word  when  the  man¬ 
darins  were  really  at  hand.  They  did  so,  and 
this  time  we  proceeded  to  the  Kwan-te- 
rneaou  or  temple  of  the  god  of  war,  which 
was  also  splendidly  lighted.  Here  the  idol, 
of  colossal  size,  was  concealed  from  the 
public  gaze  by  an  embroidered  veil,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  the  Yin  and  Yang,  the 
male  and  female  principle  which  has  existed 
(say  the  Chinese)  from  eternity.  This  veil 
lias  a  large  aperture  through  which  the  idol’s 
eye  is  supposed  to  gaze  on  his  deluded 
worshippers. 

We  wandered  about  in  the  courts  of  this 
temple  till  six  o’clock  ;  and,  on  going  into  one 
of  the  side  rooms  to  sit  down,  the  attendants 
offered  us  some  tea,  &  la  Chinoise,  which  we 
gladly  accepted  and  found  very  good.  At 
length  the  official  servants  began  to  arrive  ; 
amongst  them  came  the  executioners  wearing 
red  caps  quite  in  the  style  of  the  Albert  hat. 
The  striking  of  gongs  announced  the  arrival 
at  last  of  the  great  men,  who  went  into  one 
of  the  side  rooms  to  robe  ;  meanwhile,  the 
temple  gates  being  closed  and  a  space  cleared 
in  front  of  the  shrine, t  the  servants  spread 
fur  and  silk  cushions  for  them  to  kneel  upon, 
two  in  front  and  two  rows  of  five  behind.  A 
man  in  silk  robe  and  fur  cap,  like  our  Lord 
Mayor’s  sword-bearer,  only  rather  more 
grotesque,  entered  first  and  took  his  stand  in 
front  between  the  cushions  and  the  shrine. 
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The  two  front  cushions  were  occupied  by  the 
Taou-tae  or  Governor  of  the  Province,  and 
the  military  commandant,  the  former  in  a 
splendid  dress  of  sable  fur,  over  another  of 
rich  embroidery,  a  beautiful  fur  cap  with  a 
red  button  and  a  peacock’s  feather,  so  ar¬ 
ranged  as  to  give  it  and  the  button  very 
much  the  appearance  of  a  bird  of  paradise  ; 
the  dress  of  the  latter  was  similar,  except 
that  he  had  no  feather.  The  remaining  ten 
cushions  were  occupied  by  the  Ohe-heen  or 
mayor,  the  captain  of  the  coast  guard  and 
eight  other  mandarins,  of  whom  only  the 
second  had  a  fur  dress,  the  other  wearing 
black,  brown,  or  purple  satin  robes,  edged 
with  white  fur,  and  beautiful  square  pieces 
of  embroidery,  like  the  Jewish  high-priest’s 
breast-plate,  hanging  on  the  breast  and  be¬ 
tween  the  shoulders.  The  cuffs  of  their 
sleeves  are  shaped  like  a  horse’s  hoof  because 
when  they  prostrate  themselves  before  the 
Emperor  they  fancy  themselves  horses,  and 
go  on  all  fours,  carefully  concealing  their 
hands  within  the  sleeves. 

They  walked  in  in  solemn  procession,  look¬ 
ing  neither  to  the  right  nor  left,  and  remained 
standing  each  by  his  own  cushion,  till  the 
deep  loud  voice  of  the  man  who  first  entered 
and  acted  as  master  of  the  ceremonies  uttered 
the  word  “  Kwei !  ”  (Kneel  down),  and  down 
they  all  went  as  though  moved  by  clock-work  ; 
“Keaou  sheaou”  (Knock  the  ground  with  your 
heads),  was  the  next  word  of  command  ;  this 
was  done  three  times;  “Hwang!  ’’(Rise  up), 
and  they  all  rose  at  once.  This  formula  wras 
repeated  three  times,  making  three  kneelings, 
and  nine  prostrations  of  the  head,  all  in 
solemn  silence  except  the  fugleman  of  the 
corps.  They  rose  and  passed  out  quickly  ; 
their  attendants  came  to  remove  the  cushions, 
and  hearing  from  them  that  they  were  going 
next  to  the  Confucian  Temple,  we  took  a 
shorter  road  unfettered  by  red  tape,  and  ar¬ 
rived  there  first.  This  Temple  of  Confucius 
is  a  very  pretty  one  ;  the  ceiling  is  painted  in 
compartments  ;  and  there  are  no  idols  in  it, 
only  tablets  to  the  sage  and  his  seventy-two 
disciples.  The  same  ceremony  was  twice 
repeated  here,  once  in  the  court-yard  and 
once  in  the  temple  ;  when  it  was  over,  we 
wrent  up  and  spoke  to  them  (as  the  Taou-tae 
spoke  English,  and  nearly  all  our  party  spoke 
Chinese).  After  congratulating  them,  we 
inquired  when  they  would  worship  the  gods  ; 
the  Taou-tae  very  coolly  said  :  “  To-morrow 
•  we  will  worship  them,  we  have  done  quite 
enough  to-day  then  folding  his  hands  to¬ 
gether  and  making  us  a  low  bow,  he  walked 
off. 

Returning  home,  we  went  into  the  Ching- 
]  wang-meaou,  to  see  the  ladies  worshipping. 
They  were  there  in  large  numbers,  very 
splendidly  dressed,  with  their  faces  rouged, 
and  flowers  in  their  hair ;  presenting,  as  they 
knelt  before  the  various  shrines,  rather  an 
elegant  appearance.  Poor  things,  they  are  ! 
only  allowed  to  go  out  and  show  their  finery 


in  public  two  or  three  times  in  the  year, 
and  they  esteem  this  New  Year’s  Day  fdte 
as  their  most  favourable  opportunity,  and 
improve  it  accordingly. 

The  festivities  last  for  several  days,  during 
wThich  business  is  entirely  suspended,  and  all 
the  shops  closed. 

It  is  very  amusing  to  go  into  the  city  at  this 
time,  the  tea-shops  only  being  open,  and  the 
streets  crowded  with  people  in  their  holiday 
attire,  rushing  about  with  card-cases  in  their 
hands,  busy  calling  upon  all  their  friends. 

As  time  is  precious,  friends  numerous,  and 
ceremon}7  all  that  is  thought  of,  many  of  the 
people  have  a  little  square  hole  in  their  shut¬ 
ters,  through  which  the  cards  are  dropped, 
precluding  the  necessity  of  a  personal  call. 
These  cards  are  simply  slips  of  red  paper,  on 
which  are  inscribed  characters  expressing 
some  congratulatory  sentiment,  and  the 
visitor’s  name. 

No  one  will  do  any  work  at  this  time  : 
even  household  servants  expect  a  great  deal 
of  time  to  themselves  :  and  I  am  not  quite 
sure  that  if  anyone  were  inconsiderate 
enough  to  die  at  this  season  of  universal 
rejoicing,  anyone  would  find  time  or  inclina¬ 
tion  to  bury  him.  *i 

The  temples,  which  are  very  large,  present 
an  odd  appearance ;  the  shrines  being  crowded 
with  worshippers,  while  in  the  courts  you 
see  gambling  tables,  fortune-tellers,  improv- 
visatori,  and  jugglers,  all  plying  their  various 
trades  for  their  own  special  benefit,  and  the 
amusement  of  a  crowd  of  eager  gazers.  One 
man  was  playing  some  very  clever  tricks 
with  a  ball ;  he  had  in  one  hand  a  circlet  of 
twisted  straw,  with  a  leather  socket,  looking 
like  the  root  of  animal’s  horn  ;  in  this  he 
kept  catching  the  ball  in  all  kinds  of  posi¬ 
tions  :  at  length  he  placed  it  on  his  head, 
with  the  socket  on  his  forehead,  and,  throw¬ 
ing  the  ball  an  immense  height,  caught  it 
firmly  in  the  socket. 

The  tea-shops  were  crowded  with  visitors. 
We  went  into  one,  where  we  found  about 
three  hundred  people  seated  at  tables, 
smoking  and  drinking  tea.  The  charge  is 
ridiculously  small :  for  one  halfpenny,  you 
may  have  what  they  would  call  a  sumptuous 
meal — three  cash  being  the  price  of  a  cup  of 
tea,  fifteen  hundred  cash  going  to  the  dollar. 
Their  mode  of  making  tea  is  very  different 
from  ours  ;  they  put  the  tea  into  the  cups, 
and  then  take  them  to  immense  copper 
kettles  with  furnaces  inside  ;  filling  each  cup 
with  boiling  water,  they  put  on  its  little 
cover,  and  allow  it  to  stand  for  a  few  minutes  ; 
then  pushing  the  cover  j ust  wdthin  the  rim 
of  the  cup,  so  as  to  prevent  the  leaves  making 
their  escape,  they  drink  it,  wdthout  sugar  or 
milk.  They  will  refill  the  cups  once  for  the 
same  money,  but  if  you  w7ant  more,  you  must 
make  a  second  payment. 

We  ended  our  New  Year’s  wanderings  by 
visiting  the  grottoes,  with  which  most  of  the 
temple  gardens  abound,  and  which  are  nearly 
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as  high  as  the  temples  themselves.  They 
were  crowded  with  people  in  every  variety 
of  dress  and  colour  ;  and  certainly  looked 
very  pretty.  The  Chinese  have  the  art  of 
making  the  most  of  a  little ;  and  by  these 
grottoes,  caves,  and  artificial  mountains,  they 
will  contrive,  to  give  you  a  mile  and  a  half  of 
walking,  where  the  level  plain  would  give 
you  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

A  RELIC  OF  THE  MIDDLING  AGES. 


It  came  into  our  possession  quite  unex¬ 
pectedly,  as  a  legacy  left  by  an  old  friend  of 
my  husband.  It  was  described  in  the  will 
as  a  messuage  or  tenement,  although  it  was 
actually  the  remains  of  an  old  Norman  castle. 
Lawyers  are  precise  in  their  language,  but 
certainly  not  descriptive  ;  and  there  was  no 
getting  any  correct  idea  of  the  place  without 
a  personal  visit.  The  small  woodcut  and  the 
two  inches  of  history  which  we  found  re¬ 
specting  it  in  a  book  upon  the  Antiquities  of 
Sussex  were  sufficient  to  excite  our  curiosity; 
but  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  it.  With  as  little 
delay  as  possible,  my  husband  went  down, 
and  his  letters  were  enthusiastic,  not  to  say 
rapturous.  He  had  always  a  strong  passion 
for  the  middle  ages  (which,  I  must  say,  I 
never  thoroughly  shared),  and  I  was  not  sur¬ 
prised  when  he  suddenly  returned,  and  gave 
an  order  for  our  immediate  removal.  It  was 
rather  late  in  a  very  fine  autumn,  and 
although  we  had  only  just  come  back  from  a 
lengthened  stay  at  the  seaside,  we  closed  our 
London  establishment  once  more,  as  my 
husband  was  bent  upon  passing  the  Christ¬ 
mas  at  his  new  property.  There  was  some¬ 
thing  so  novel  and  exciting  in  transplanting 
ourselves  direct  from  a  rather  dull  modern 
square,  with  not  even  a  black  statue  of  a 
statesman  to  give  it  an  historical  favour,  to 
a  veritable  castle  in  one  of  the  oldest  counties 
of  England,  full  of  legends  and  traditions, 
and  venerable  with  age,  that  I  was  rather 
pleased  than  otherwise  with  the  prospect  of 
the  change. 

Our  arrival  produced  no  very  great  excite¬ 
ment  in  the  surrounding  neighbourhood,  for 
the  position  of  Rubble  Castle  (that  was  the 
title  it  went  by)  was  somewhat  lonely.  There 
were  several  bleak  hills,  a  scrap  of  moor-like 
common,  and  a  bit  of  ragged  forest  near  the 
place,  and  the  village  was  four  miles  distant. 
How  such  a  baronial  dwelling  came  into 
the  hands  of  the  late  owner  (Mr.  Vandal)  we 
never  precisely  knew,  though  we  guessed  it 
was  an  unredeemed  mortgage. 

Our  removal  was  attended  with  considerable 
inconvenience.  Our  servants  were  annoyed 
at  leaving  London,  and  more  annoyed  at 
being  conveyed  to  what  I  heard  them  call  a 
downright  “  penictentsbary.”  The  coachman 
and  footman  became  friendly  for  the  first 
time  since  they  had  been  in  our  service  ;  the 
old  female  cook,  presuming  on  her  length  of 
servitude,  was  rebellious  ;  the  two  housemaids 


were  sulky  and  obstinate  ;  my  own  maid  was 
unusually  prim  and  severe  ;  and  the  only 
one  who  seemed  to  enjoy  the  change  was 
little  Waddles,  our  page. 

Every  room  of  our  dreary  castle  was  a 
passage,  and  every  passage  was  a  vault.  It 
looked  an  imposing  place  from  the  outside, 
with  its  turrets,  its  drawbridge,  its  portcullis, 
its  towers,  its  moat  (which  made  the  lower 
apartments  very  damp),  its  arched  doorways, 
battlements,  and  little  peep-holes  of  windows; 
but  inside  there  was  not  a  room — to  use  a 
vulgar  expression — that  you  could  swing  a 
cat  in,  if  we  except  the  two  principal  halls, 
which  were  like  railway  tunnels.  But  the 
most  singular  part  about  it  was  an  old  warder, 
who  looked  aged  enough  to  have  been  present 
when  the  first  stone  of  the  castle  was  laid. 
He  was  very  feeble,  of  course,  with  rheuma¬ 
tism,  and  was  just  one  of  those  old  servants 
— very  unlike  my  servants — whose  pride  it  is 
to  die  at  their  posts.  And  a  nice  post  it  was. 
A  hole  in  the  thick  stone  wall,  like  a  cell. 
Call  it  a  porter’s  lodge,  or  give  it  any  fine 
name  you  will,  but  you  cannot  alter  the 
place.  It  was  an  unmistakable  cell,  w?orse 
than  many  I  saw  at  the  model  prison,  where 
burglars  and  such  people  were  humanely 
confined  for  their  crimes.  The  old  warder’s 
duty  was  to  attend  to  the  portcullis  and 
drawbridge  (the  only  entrance  across  the 
moat),  and  he  would  allow  no  one  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  him.  He  had  worked  that  port¬ 
cullis  and  that  drawbridge  before  the  present 
generation  was  born,  before  the  family  pos¬ 
sessors  of  Rubble  Castle  went  gradually  to 
the  bad,  and  sold  or  mortgaged  their  ancient 
property,  and  he  was  not  in  the  humour  to 
be  assisted  by  our  coachman  or  footman, 
even  if  either  of  those  lazy  and  dissatisfied 
menials  had  offered  their  inexperienced  ser¬ 
vices.  The  portcullis  and  drawbridge  were 
old — absurdly  old — the  machinery  was  anti¬ 
quated,  rusty,  and  generally  out  of  order, 
and  the  process,  in  the  old  warder’s  hands,  of 
letting  any  person  in  or  out,  was  a  noisy, 
creaking  performance  that  lasted  nearly  half- 
an-hour. 

There  was  little  time  left  for  moping  about 
or  even  thoroughly  examining  the  place,  for 
some  of  the  visitors — whom  my  husband  had 
invited,  with  his  usual  impetuosity,  to  give 
the  place  a  wanning — were  expected  early  in 
the  course  of  the  next  day.  We  did  what 
we  could  with  mouldy  hangings  and  scanty 
furniture,  made  some  centuries  before  up¬ 
holstery  was  raised  into  the  dignity  of  an 
|  art  ;  and,  by  the  aid  of  enormous  fires  roaring 
up  forge-like  chimneys,  we  produced  the 
appearance  of  comfort,  if  not  the  reality, 
i  The  servants  were  not  at  all  reconciled  to 
the  place  upon  further  acquaintance,  and 
they  considered  the  whole  removal  as  some¬ 
thing  little  better  than  joining  a  gang  of 
gipsies.  If  their  situations  had  not  been 
good,  and  their  master  and  mistress  had  not 
been  indulgent,  I  believe  the  whole  body 
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would  have  tendered  their  resignation  with¬ 
out  a  moment’s  hesitation. 

The  first  visitors  who  arrived  were  Mrs. 
and  Miss  Gushington,  an  enthusiastic  widow 
with  her  more  enthusiastic  daughter.  They 
were  in  raptures  with  the  castle,  as  I  fully 
expected,  and  I  was  very  glad  of  it,  as  it  was 
a  good  example  to  set  the  servants. 

“  What  a  dear,  delightful,  duck  of  a  place  !” 
almost  shouted  Mrs.  Gushington  before  the 
first  salutations  were  over. 

“  And  so  old,  mama,”  interposed  the 
daughter. 

“  Yes,  my  dear,”  returned  the  mother,  “so 
very  old.  Where  did  your  respected  hus¬ 
band  pick  up  such  a  dear,  quaint,  feudal 
relic,  Mrs.  Cogglesliall  ?” 

“  It  was  left  us  as  a  legacy,”  I  replied. 

“  O,  how  charming!”  returned  Mrs. 
Gushington,  with  enthusiasm;  “how  very 
charming — so  unexpected  !” 

“  Don’t  you  like  the  middle  ages?”  asked 
Miss  Gushington,  in  a  tone  very  similar  to 
her  mother. 

“  Not  much,”  I  answered. 

“  O,  I  do  !”  returned  the  young  lady,  in  a 
most  rapturous  manner,  “  I  think  they  were 
so  nice  !” 

“  Do  you  know,  Mrs.  Cogglesliall,”  said 
Mrs.  Gushington,  “  what  I  should  call  this 
place  if  it  were  mine  ?  ” 

“  Something  very  pretty,  I’m  sure,  dear,”  I 
returned  with  politeness. 

“  The  Moated  Grange  !  after  Tennyson’s 
poem,  you  know  ?  ” 

“Very  happy,  indeed,  mama,”  replied  the 
daughter. 

Unfortunately  many  of  our  guests  were  not 
disposed  to  exchange  the  comforts  of  modern 
civilisation  for  the  barbarity  of  the  middle 
ages,  without  an  unamiable  struggle.  Such 
were  old  Mr.  Crowcomb  and  his  wife.  They 
had  got  the  best  apartment  in  the  castle — 
stony,  of  course, — that  could  not  be  helped  ; 
but  a  room  fit  for  a  king  and  queen — in 
the  middle  ages. 

They  did  not  complain  direct  to  me  or 
Mr.  Cogglesliall  ;  but  Mrs.  Crowcomb’s  maid 
made  frequent  application  tor  impossible 
things  in  the  kitchen.  Our  servants  in 
their  present  temper  took  care  to  convey 
this  to  me,  as  a  hint  of  their  own  deplorable 
condition. 

A  communication  was  opened  with  the 
neighbouring  village  (four  miles  distant.) 
for  the  purpose  of  victualling  the  garrison. 
Considering  the  extent  and  the  unusual 
character  of  the  demand,  we  were  tole¬ 
rably  well  served  ;  and  it  was  amusing  to 
see  the  old  warder  going  through  all  the 
forms  of  challenging  the  butcher’s  boy  in  his 
cart  on  the  other  side  of  the  moat,  as  if  he 
had  been  an  invading  army.  When  he 
came  for  orders,  to  save  the  trouble  of 
letting  down  the  old,  cranky  drawbridge, 
they  were  shouted  through  a  speaking- 
trumpet  thrust  through  a  slit  of  a  window.  1 


The  first  serious  difficulty  that  I  expe¬ 
rienced  in  the  victualling  department  wa3 
with  the  cook,  who  could  find  nothing  in  the 
shape  of  kitchen  utensils  with  which  she  felt 
disposed  to  risk  her  professional  reputation 
before  company. 

“  It’s  all  very  well,  mini,”  she  said,  “  for 
born  savidges,  which  was  content  to  eat  their 
meat  raw  from  the  points  of  dadgers,  but  it 
won’t  suit  my  books.” 

I  presume  that  she  alluded  to  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  middle-age  barons  at 
their  repasts  ;  though  I  did  not  enquire 
further.  To  get  over  the  difficulty,  without 
more  discussion,  I  took  her  to  the  armoury, 
and  made  a  selection  of  helmets,  breast¬ 
plates,  and  a  variety  of  odd  metallic  things 
that  I  knew  nothing  about,  sufficient  to  set 
up  a  cook  in  business  at  a  public  club-house-. 
I  knew  I  was  committing  sacrilege  ;  but  what 
could  I  do  ? 

The  moat  was  one  of  the  most  obtrusive 
nuisances  that  we  had  to  deal  with.  It  was,, 
in  parts,  half-full  of  a  green,  slimy  mud,  and 
we  had  not  been  in  the  castle  many  hours 
before  we  became  painfully  aware  of  its 
existence. 

There  was  no  concealing  the  fact,  nor 
doubting  the  cause,  and  the  old  warder, 
being  the  only  living  link  that  bound  us  to 
the  past,  was  summoned  to  render  an  expla¬ 
nation,  and  suggest  a  remedy. 

“  Well,  sir,”  he  said,  “I  remember  the  old 
moat  loike  that  for  more  nor  fifty  year.” 

“Yes,  yes,”  said  Mr.  Cogglesliall,  inter¬ 
rupting  him,  “  we  want  to  know  the 
cause.” 

“Ah!”  said  the  venerable  adjunct  of  the 
place,  with  a  chuckle,  “  that’s  more  nor  you 
nor  1  can  tell.  It  cum  loike  that  about  a 
week  a’ter  old  Sir  Cleaves  died,  an’  they  do 
say-—” 

This  was  sufficient  for  my  husband,  who 
had  a  special  dislike  of  the  old  warder's 
legends,  and  he  dismissed  the  aged  servant 
without  further  questioning.  The  next  day 
we  sent  to  the  town  for  a  surveyor — a 
person  not  easily  found  in  those  parts — and 
his  report  (which  cost  us  fifty  pounds),  could 
only  tell  us  that,  in  former  times,  the  moat 
was  supplied  with  water  from  a  spring  ;  that 
this  spring  had  dried  up  from  natural  causes  ; 
that  there  were  no  means  at  hand  for  abating 
the  nuisance  except  by  boring  for  water  to 
flush  the  moat,  or  by  clearing  out  the  mud 
altogether.  We  adopted  neither  of  these 
expensive  suggestions  ;  but  temporarily  kept 
off  the  enemy  by  a  liberal  application  of 
chloride  of  lime. 

We  had  great  trouble  with  our  only 
child,  Alexander,  aged  nine  years,  who  was 
home  for  his  holidays.  He  made  a  com¬ 
panion  of  little  Waddles,  our  fat  page, 
and  together  they  scaled  such  giddy  heights 
upon  the  tower-battlements,  that  it  made 
everybody’s  heart  sick  to  see  them.  When 
this  amusement  was  denied  to  them,  and 
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the  ways  of  access  were  closed  and  guarded 
to  the  upper  parts  of  the  castle,  they 
let  themselves  out  of  an  arrow-hole,  or 
window,  by  a  rope  into  a  dry  part  of  the 
moat,  and  were  lost  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  castle  for  many  hours.  When  they,  at 
last,  applied  for  re-admission  across  the  draw¬ 
bridge,  they  were  one  mass  of  dry,  light- 
coloured  dirt  from  head  to  foot,  and  they  had 
great  difficulty  in  making  themselves  known 
to  the  old  warder.  Their  story  was  that  a 
treacherous  part  of  the  moat  had  given  way, 
and  plunged  them  up  to  their  necks  in  the 
ancient  mud.  They  had  run  about  the  com¬ 
mon  and  the  forest  until  they  felt  dry  and 
comfortable,  and  thought  they  looked  decent, 
when  they  had  presented  themselves,  a  little 
before  dusk,  under  the  notion  that  they  might 
enter  unobserved.  Alexander  had  spoiled  a 
new  suit  of  clothes,  and  little  Waddle3  had  | 
utterly  destroyed  his  livery. 

Scarcely  had  we  recovered  from  this  fright 
|  wdien  we  heard  piercing  shrieks  issuing  from 
the  north  turret,  where  Mrs.  and  Miss 
(  Gushington  had  taken  up  their  quarters. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  the  courage  of 
Mr.  Coggleshall,  I  believe  that  no  one 
would  have  ventured  to  investigate  the 
cause  of  these  sounds  of  terror  ;  for  Mr. 
Crowcomb  distinctly  stated  that  he  was 
neither  a  hero,  nor  a  crusader,  and  the  ser¬ 
vants  were  already  beginning  to  believe  in 
strange  stories  of  white  and  red  ladies  who 
walked  by  night  with  great  wounds  in  their 
breasts  up  and  down  the  corridors.  Mr.  Cog¬ 
gleshall,  with  most  praiseworthy  promptitude, 
seized  a  thick  stick,  and  went  direct  to  the 
room  where  Mariana  (Miss  Gushington)  wa3 
preparing  herself  for  dinner.  He  found  that 
young  lady  with  dishevelled  hair,  crouch- 
!  ing  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  and  staring 
wildly  at  two  large  bats,  who  were  staring 
at  her  from  two  opposite  corners.  Mr. 
Coggleshall  led  the  romantic  young  lady 
out  of  the  room  ;  and,  after  a  short  struggle, 
he  put  the  two  animals  to  flight.  It  turned 
out  afterwards,  that  Mariana  had  opened 
the  turret  window  to  gaze  at  the  rising 
autumnal  moon,  when  the  two  brutes  flew 
suddenly  in,  and  nearly  knocked  her  down 
in  their  entry. 

Two  other  visitors  arrived  before  we  sat 
down  to  dinner — the  Misses  Tutbury,  maiden 
sisters,  living  on  their  property  ;  and,  at  last, 
after  many  difficulties  in  the  series  of  vaults 
which  did  duty  for  the  kitchen,  the  great 
meal  of  the  day  was  served  at  exactly  half¬ 
past  eight  p.m.  railway  time.  The  repast 
was  plain,  but  ample, — baronial,  in  fact,  and 
satisfactory  enough,  in  its  way ;  but  the 
footman  and  coachman  thought  proper  to 
wait  at  table  wrapped  up  as  if  prepared  for 
a  long  journey  outside  a  coach.  The  dress 
first  caught  my  eye,  but  I  said  nothing  ;  and 
then  it  caught  my  husband’s  eye,  who  said 
a  great  deal. 

“John  Thomas  and  James  William,”  Mr. 


Coggleshall  shouted  across  the  table,  “  what 
is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  ” 

_  o  _ 

There  was  a  little  hesitation.  Then  the  foot¬ 
man,  although  the  junior,  put  himself  forward 
to  speak. 

“  I  knows  what  it  is,  sir,  to  which  you 
eludes,  but  roomatiz  is  a  tiling  that  will  come 
to  us  all,  sir,  sooner  or  later,  an’  its  wrong, 
it  is,  to  fly  in  the  face  of  Providence.” 

This  speech  produced  a  sympathetic  grunt 
from  Mr.  Crowcomb ;  but  it  only  enraged 
Mr.  Coggleshall  still  further. 

“Take  off  that  comforter,  John  Thomas,” 
he  said,  “  directly  ;  and  that  ridiculous 
overcoat ;  and  you,  James  William,  either 
make  yourself  a  Christian  waiter,  or  leave 
the  work  to  John  Thomas.  You’re  not 
driving  the  Carlisle  Highflyer  against  a  north 
wind  !  ” 

“  Werry  well,  sir,”  replied  the  coachman, 
“if  you  wish  it  ;  but  goin’  kout  o’  this  warm 
room — which  warm  it  is  compared  with  those 
passidges  ” - 

An  impatient  gesture  from  Mr.  Coggleshall 
stopped  any  further  conversation,  and  the 
dinner  was  finished  in  silence. 

During  the  afternoon  the  wind  had  shifted 
round  to  the  north,  and  our  position  was  no 
protection  against  the  keenness  of  the  blast. 
Our  screen  from  the  south,  composed  of  the 
bleak  hills  before  mentioned,  was  perfect ; 
but  from  the  east  and  the  north  we  had 
scarcely  the  shelter  of  a  blade  of  grass. 
Leaving  the  banquetting-kall,  as  it  is  called, 
to  go  across  the  dark  passage  to  that  other 
tunnel  fitted  up  as  a  drawing-room,  we  all 
felt  that  the  two  men-servants  were  not  so 
very  much  to  blame. 

We  retired  to  rest  early  that  night, 
only  to  awake  to  fresh  troubles  the  next 
morning.  Everybody  had,  of  course,  heard 
strange  and  unearthly  noises  during  the 
night  (the  howling  of  the  wind  along  the 
tunnels  and  passages),  and  almost  everyone 
was  full  of  complaints  when  we  met  at 
breakfast.  The  two  Misses  Tutbury  had 
been  horrified  by  discovering  a  large  owl  j 
standing  calmly  before  their  toilet-glass  on 
their  dressing-table.  Unlike  Miss  Gushing¬ 
ton  with  the  bat,  they  were  strong  minded 
enough  to  drive  it  away  with  an  open 
umbrella.  Both  Mrs.  Gushington  and  her 
daughter  were  a  little  pinched  up  with 
cold,  and  a  trifle — just  a  trifle — less  enthu-  j 
siastic.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crowcomb  were, 
of  course,  sulky,  especially  Mr.  Crowcomb  ; 
who  had  shouted  for  one  hour  in  vain  for 
shaving- water  in  his  lofty  chamber  in  the 
battlements,  there  being  no  bells  or  com¬ 
munications  between  any  two  parts  of  the 
building.  We  had  to  apologise  for  many  small 
short-comings  at  the  breakfast  table.  Our 
letters,  which  came  to  us  very  late,  contained 
apologies  for  being  unable  to  accept  our  kind 
invitation  from  many  gentlemen  whom  we 
had  calculated  upon  as  beaux  for  the  ladies. 
This  is  always  the  case  in  all  parties,  whether 
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in  town  or  country  ;  and  one  note  from  Mr. 
Hal  Fresco  was  particularly  vexing  to  poor 
Mariana  (Miss  Gushing  ton),  who  I  know  had 
come  for  the  express  purpose  of  meeting  him 
at  the  Castle. 

The  county  paper  contained  the  following 
paragraph,  which  Mr.  Coggleshall  read  to 
us  : — 

Rubble  Castle. — We  are  glad  to  learn  that  this 
interesting,  ancient,  historical,  and  local  Norman 
relic,  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  Udolpho  Coggles¬ 
hall,  Esquire,  a  gentleman  of  enlarged  views  and 
ample  property,  in  whom  we  hope  to  see  those 
baronial  glories  revived  which  have  so  long  lain 
dormant  under  the  icy  manners  of  the  late  uncon¬ 
genial  proprietor. 

I  think  my  husband  felt  a  little  pride  at 
this  paragraph ;  and,  if  so,  it  was  soon  checked 
by  the  receipt  of  a  very  large  claim  for  poor- 
rates,  which  came  amongst  the  letters. 

“  A  most  unjust  assessment,”  he  exclaimed, 
“  and  I  shall  certainly  appeal  against  it. 
One  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  for  poor- 
rates  !  Why,  what  on  earth  do  they  reckon 
the  rent  of  this” — he  checked  himself  as  he 
was  about  to  say  something  disrespectful  of 
the  place,  and  added,  calmly,  “  this  castle  ?” 

“All  !,”  replied  old  Mr.  Crowccmb,  taking 
up  the  conversation,  “  I  thought  as  much  ;  I 
thought  as  much.  If  you  will  be  a  baron, 
Coggleshall,  you'll  find  you  must  pay  for  it !” 

We  passed  the  short  day  in  viewing  what 
little  was  to  be  seen  in  the  surrounding 
country  ;  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  nearest 
towm — a  very  poor  place  iu  appearance — and 
returned  to  the  Castle  earl}7  in  the  afternoon. 
When  we  arrived  in  front  of  the  drawbridge, 
we  noticed  two  persons  in  long  beards  and 
German  hats  sketching  from  different  points, 
and  we  thought  we  saw  a  photographic 
apparatus  moving  off  in  the  distance.  A 
stout,  elderly  gentleman,  in  a  white  neck¬ 
tie,  wdth  several  other  gentlemen  of  equal 
age,  but  of  very  unequal  size,  were  standing 
near  the  place.  When  Mr.  Coggleshall  made 
the  necessary  signal  to  the  warder,  the  stout 
gentleman,  who  appeared  to  be  the  elected 
spokesman  of  the  party,  advanced,  and  said  : 
“Have  I  the  pleasure  of  addressing  the  new 
proprietor  of  this  noble  relic  ?  ” 

“  I  am  the  present  proprietor,”  returned 
my  husband. 

“We  are  the  acting  committee  of  the  West 
i  Sussex,  or  B  division,  of  the  British  Archaeo¬ 
logical  Association,”  continued  the  stout  gen¬ 
tleman,  who  paused  for  a  reply. 

“  Indeed  !  ”  returned  my  husband,  vacantly. 

“It  is  a  proud,  but  an  onerous  position 
which  you  occupy,”  contiuued  the  stout  gen¬ 
tleman,  enquiringly. 

“  I  don’t  exactly  understand  you,  sir,” 
replied  Mr.  Coggleshall,  while  we  all  listened 
with  interest. 

“  When  I  say  proud,”  returned  the  stout 
gentleman,  “  I  mean  in  owning  the  roof  which 
once  sheltered  the  great  Rufus  (called  Rufus 


the  pug-nosed)  after  the  siege  of  Mudport : 
when  I  say  onerous,  I  mean  in  reference  to 
what  you  may  do  with  that  roof.” 

A  murmur  of  approbation  ran  through  the 
committee,  or  deputation,  at  this  speech  ;  and 
tall  gentlemen  stooped  to  whisper  to  short 
gentlemen,  while  short  gentlemen  stretched 
themselves  to  whisper  to  tall  gentlemen. 

“  I  suppose,”  replied  my  husband,  “  that  I 
have  the  usual  liberty  to  deal  as  I  like  with 
my  own  property  1  ” 

“  No,  sir  ;  pardon  me  ;  ”  returned  the  stout 
gentleman,  very  excitedly,  “not  exactly  so  in 
this  case.  If  I  may  be  allowed  the  expres¬ 
sion,  your  country  has  an  historical  lien  upon 
these  hallowed  walls,  and  we  wait  upon  you, 
as  guardians  of  local  archaeological  monu¬ 
ments,  to  satisfy  ourselves  that  the  place  will 
receive  no  injury  in  your  hands.” 

“  Then,  sir,”  replied  my  husband,  very 
coolly,  “  with  every  respect  for  my  country, 
and  the  association  you  so  ably  represent,  I 
must  decline  to  satisfy  you  upon  that  point.” 

“  You  are  not  the  possessor  of  a  vulgar 
house,”  returned  the  stout  gentleman,  with 
much  energy ;  “  you  are  the  recipient  of  a 
sacred  trust.  Remove  but  one  brick  of  that 
trust, — desecrate  but  one  stone, — and  the 
voice  of  civilised  Europe  will  be  raised  in  one 
universal  yell  of  indignation  against  you  !  ” 

The  drawbridge,  governed  by  the  feeble 
and  ancient  warder,  had  by  this  time  descended 
slowly  to  its  place,  and  we  prepared  to 
cross  it. 

“  Good  day,”  said  my  husband,  turning 
politely  to  the  stout  gentleman,  and  the  de-  i 
putation,  who  seemed  to  be  astonished  at  the 
unsatisfactory  result  of  their  spokesman’s  tact 
and  eloquence. 

“  Good  day,  sir,”  replied  the  stout  gentle¬ 
man,  raising  his  hat  with  dignity.  “  Remem¬ 
ber  your  trust :  the  eyes  of  your  country — of 
the  Archaeological  Association — are  upon 
you.” 

We  were  disappointed  upon  our  return  at 
not  finding  an  expected  visitor,  Mr.  Cog¬ 
gleshall,  senior,  the  father  of  my  husband. 
He  had  written  to  say  he  would  arrive  at  the 
railway-station  by  a  certain  train,  and  we 
had  sent  the  coachman  over  with  a  carriage 
to  meet  him.  The  train  arrived,  but  no  Mr.  | 
Coggleshall,  and  the  servant  had  come  back 
as  he  went. 

Dinner  passed  over  much  the  same  as  the 
day  before,  except  that  one  of  the  maids  had 
to  wait  in  the  place  of  John  Thomas  the 
footman,  who  had  gone  to  bed  with  a  violent 
cold  and  face-ache.  The  soup  was  greasy, 
and  the  meat  was  half-raw,  for  the  cook  had 
become  more  rebellious,  having  beeu  without 
any  authoritative  supervision  during  the  day. 
The  night  was  even  a  little  colder  than  the 
last,  and  we  retired  to  our  stony  chambers, 
if  anything  a  little  earlier. 

In  the  morning,  the  first  thing  that  met 
my  eye,  as  I  looked  somewhat  early  out  of 
our  window,  which  commanded  a  view  of  the 
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bare  country  in  front  of  the  castle,  was  a 
shabby  tour-wheeled  fly,  standing  imme¬ 
diately  opposite  the  portcullis  entrance  on 
the  outer  side  of  the  moat.  Near  the 
fly  was  a  bony  horse,  endeavouring  to 
graze,  and  a  shabby  groom  trying  to  warm 
himself  by  dancing,  and  flinging  his  hands 
under  his  arm-pits.  Presently  an  old 
gentleman  put  his  head  out  of  the  window 
of  the  fly,  and  I  at  once  recognised  Mr. 
Coggleshall,  senior.  I  called  my  husband, 
and,  by  the  time  he  reached  the  window, 
his  father,  who  was  very  stout  had  with 
some  difficulty  reached  the  ground,  and 
began  to  make  signs  towards  the  castle. 
Something  struck  us  both,  seeing  the  horse 
disengaged  from  the  vehicle,  that  Mr. 
Coggleshall,  senior,  had  passed  the  night  in  | 
front  of  the  moat,  being  unable  to  make 
the  old  warder  hear.  We  at  once  hastened 
down  to  the  cell,  or  lodge,  and  aroused  | 
the  venerable  servant,  who  was  still  sleeping  j 
soundly,  dreaming,  perhaps,  of  the  glories  of 
the  past.  Mr.  Coggleshall,  who  is  rather 
impatient,  having  assured  his  father  through 
the  speaking-trumpet  that  his  presence  was  : 
observed,  very  foolishly  ventured  to  try  his 
hand  at  the  portcullis.  Neither  he  nor  the 
old  warder  was  able  to  move  it.  They  both 
struggled  hard  ;  but  the  more  they  struggled, 
the  firmer  the  old  barrier  kept  its  place.  It 
soon  became  evident  that  some  hours  might 
elapse  before  the  passage  would  be  again 
opened  ;  and  in  the  meantime  Mr.  Coggles¬ 
hall,  senior,  who  was,  no  doubt,  tired  out 
with  waiting  all  night,  would  lose  all  patience 
at  any  further  delay.  My  husband  conveyed 
the  melancholy  intelligence  to  his  exhausted 
parent  through  the  speaking-trumpet,  and 
received,  in  reply,  some  faint  words,  the 
meaning  of  which  was  eked  out  by  unmis-  i 
takable  gestures  of  indignation.  In  this ! 
position  the  idea  struck  my  husband,  that  j 
Mr.  Coggleshall,  senior,  might  be  hauled 
through  the  window  by  which  Alexander  and 
little  Waddles  got  into  the  dry  part  of  the 
moat. 

I 

The  proposal  having  been  made  to  the  J 
old  gentleman,  he  seemed  reluctantly  to  give 
his  consent,  and  walked  to  the  point  indi¬ 
cated  by  his  son.  He  got  down  the  outer 
bank  of  the  moat,  and  crossed  it  with  some 
difficulty,  and  then  came  the  all-important 
and  heavy  task  of  hauling  him  up  to  the 
window. 

By  this  time  most  of  our  visitors  had 
joined  us  ;  and  the  general  opinion  seemed 
to  be,  that  he  was  a  very  large  and  heavy 
man,  and  that,  when  elevated  to  a  level  with 
the  small  slit  of  a  window-hole,  he  would 
never  be  able  to  squeeze  himself  through,  j 
After  some  minutes  of  suspense,  the  purple 
face  of  Mr.  Coggleshall,  senior,  was  seen 
through  the  aperture  ;  and  it  was  evident  to 


all  that  he  could  be  hauled  no  farther  in  that 
direction. 

“  Udolplio,”  said  Mr.  Coggleshall,  senior, 
with  as  much  indignation  as  he  could  com¬ 
mand  in  his  peculiar  position,  “What  is 
this  ?  ” 

“  I  assure  you,”  replied  my  husband,  with 
sorrow  and  humiliation — 

“  Kept  out  all  night,”  interrupted  Mr. 
Coggleshall,  senior  :  “  and  now  drawn  up  by 
a  common  rope  to  a  rat-hole  !  Try  a  crane, 
sir,  for  your  father.  Try  a  crane  !  ” 

A  sudden  twinge  of  the  face-ache,  which 
John  Thomas  felt  at  this  moment,  caused 
him  to  let  go  his  hold  upon  the  rope  ;  and 
the.  loss  of  support  sent  Mr.  Coggleshall, 
senior,  gliding  rapidly  down  the  castle  wall 
once  more  into  the  moat. 

We  rushed  to  the  battlements,  and  saw 
him  inciting  the  shabby  groom  to  put  the 
horse  in  the  fly  as  quickly  as  possible  ;  and, 
when  the  vehicle  was  ready  he  got  into  it. 
Without  giving  one  look  towards  the  castle 
and  his  penitent  relatives,  he  drove  away 
in  the  direction  of  the  neighbouring  town. 

It  was  several  hours  after  this  event  before 
the  portcullis  was  again  raised,  my  husband 
standing  by  in  a  fretful  temper  all  the  while. 
The  first  use  he  made  of  his  freedom  was 
to  take  a  horse,  and  gallop  after  his  father. 
It  was  quite  dusk  when  he  returned ;  but 
the  old  gentleman  was  not  with  him,  having 
started  for  London  by  another  road.  He 
had  missed  the  station  when  he  came 
down  by  going  to  sleep  in  the  carriage,  and 
had  had  to  retrace  his  lost  ground  by  an 
up-train.  This  brought  him  to  the  required 
point  at  a  late  hour  of  the  night,  and  he  had 
hired  a  fly  to  bring  him  over  to  the  castle.. 
When  he  arrived  in  front  of  the  moat,  every¬ 
thing  was  perfectly  still ;  and,  as  both  he  and 
the  driver  could  find  nothing  but  very  small 
stones  to  throw  at  the  portcullis,  they  failed 
to  arouse  the  old  warder,  and  had  to  encamp 
for  the  night.  He  positively  refused  to  be 
reconciled  to  his  son  until  he  took  steps  to 
dispose  of  his  barbarous  legacy. 

“  Which,”  said  my  husband,  “  I  have  deter¬ 
mined  to  do  ;  for,  though  an  Englishman’s 
house  may  be  his  castle,  an  Englishman’s 
castle  will  not  do  for  his  house.” 
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BOGIE  ALBION. 

It  can  scarcely  be  considered  to  be  a  pro¬ 
found  secret,  that  a  certain  abstraction, 
known  as  Albion/  has  always  been  held  in 
ugly  estimation  by  a  country  which  (not  to 
say  more  than  can  be  helped)  may  be  found 
by  the  curious  traveller  at  something  less 
than  a  hundred  miles  to  the  east  of  Dover. 
All  the  world  must  have  heard  of  Albion  the 
Perfidious,  of  Bogie  Albion.  Survey  mankind, 
not  exactly  as  Doctor  Samuel  bids  us  from 
China  to  Peru, but  Gallically  fromDunquerque 
to  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  air  will  be  found 
re-echoing  with  the  old  eternal  din.  Not 
only  Albion  the  perfidious  ;  but,  Albion  the 
greedy,  the  cruel,  and  the  rapacious  :  Albion, 
that  gorges  itself  to  inconvenience  with  rosbif, 
bifstik,  and  portere  :  Albion,  that  takes  its 
wife  to  market  and  fair  with  halters  about 
her  neck,  and  sells  her  for  what  she  will 
fetch  :  Albion,  that  keeps  bags  and  ingots  of 
gold  in  absurd  quantities  in  cellars  under 
every  house,  all  ready  for  the  marshals  and 
colonels  of  the  invading  army  when  the  great 
sack  comes :  Albion  that  has  been  lucky 
enough  to  produce  one  great  poet  of  the 
name  of  Williams,  and  who  holds  out  such 
encouragement  to  ability  and  steady  perse¬ 
verance,  that  the  humblest  in  the  land  may 
one  day  rise,  not  so  much  to  the  rank  of 
peer  or  prime  minister,  but  even  to  the  giddy 
|  elevation  of  Lor  Maire  :  Albion,  whose  affair 
at  Waterloo  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 

!  doubtful ;  who  is  now  clearly  decadent,  and 
certainly  weak  in  that  arm  of  the  marine. 
This  is  Bogie  Albion. 

This  is  most  ingenious  modelling  ;  a  lay 
figure  cleverly  done.  So  do  youngsters,  in 
the  frosty  season,  build  up  artfully  a  huge 
snow-man,  cut  him,  and  shape  and  make  him 
as  ugly  as  they  can  conveniently,  and  then 
unreasonably  set  to  hard  and  fast  demolishing 
of  him.  So,  too,  in  those  days,  when  old 
crones  were  supposed  to  be  riding  brooms, 
and  were  liable  to  be  “swum,”  or  be  other¬ 
wise  ingeniously  tortured,  used  waxen  figures 
be  moulded,  and  then  set  to  melt  before  a 
slow  fire.  Very  much  like  this,  is  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  poor  Bogie  Albion. 

Not  indeed  that  the  perfidious  one  comes 
forward  in  this  matter  herself,  with  perfectly 
clean  hands.  It  must  not  be  hushed  up , 


that  there  has  existed  a  corresponding  ab¬ 
straction,  or  pure  French  Bogie  ;  but  he 
has  gone  long  since :  some  time  before  that 
entente  cordiale  which  is  still  within  the 
memory  of  man  ;  before  the  Kussian  war  ; 
when  there  was  the  double  income  tax,  and 
the  curious  brotherhood,  and  the  drinking 
healths,  and  the  alliance  note-paper,  with  the 
flags  entwined,  and  Partant  pour  la  Syrie. 
Bogie  Frenchman  disappeared  a  little  before 
that  ;  and  it  certainly  appears  only  proper 
reciprocity  that  Bogie  Albion  should  be 
rubbed  out,  or  knocked  to  pieces  like  the 
snow  figures.  The  sports  that  celebrate  the 
glorious  fifth  of  November  are  found  to  be 
feeble.  Even  the  Guy  palls.  The  pomps 
which  usher  in  the  coming  to  his  throne  of 
the  greatest  personage  in  the  realm  — we 
allude  to  the  Lor  Maire — have  lost  their  old 
sweet  savour.  The  day  for  all  stuffed  shams 
is  passing  by.  Let,  then,  the  diverting  quin¬ 
tain  solace  the  free  hours  of  imperators  and 
ex-ministers  ;  but  let  not  poor  Bogie  Albion 
be  set  up  for  the  whole  nation  to  play  the 
game  with. 

Nobody  can  deny,  even  if  he  were  so 
minded,  that  there  has  been  a  real,  down¬ 
right  French  Bogie,  made  by  our  own 
hands,  and  treated  unhandsomely,  according 
to  the  mood  ;  which  gives  rise  irresistibly 
(but  parenthieally)  to  this  curious  question, 
Whether  every  nation,  of  whatsoever  kind 
or  quality,  must  not  of  necessity  make  to 
itself  some  sort  of  Bogie,  which  it  may  pillory 
and  pelt  with  eggs,  and  other  unpleasant 
matter  ?  which  thus  becomes  vent  salve  or 
easing  pipe  for  the  passions  of  the  distilled 
rascality  of  our  planet  ?  If  there  be,  as  there 
undoubtedly  is,  the  mu  mb  o-j  u  mb  o,  or  golden 
calf  worship,  why  not  the  other  extreme  ? 
But  this  by  the  way.  You  will  see  in  the 
fine  old  caricatures,  coloured  so  beautifully 
by  Mr.  Gilray  and  by  Mr.  Bowlandson  the 
most  ridiculous,  laughter-moving  conceptions, 
which  hit  the  Frenchmen  pretty  hard,  and 
not  too  delicately. 

But  was  he  not  fair  game,  this  rascally 
fellow  hard  by,  that  lived  upon  soup  and 
nourished  designs  against  England’s  liberties, 
and  the  glorious  and  immortal  bulwarks  of 
civil  and  religious  freedom?  Was  he  not 
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whose  regard  only  was  Britanniar  made  to 
rule  the  waves,  by  Doctor  Arne,  at  the  Opera 
House  :  and  to  whom,  of  all  persons  in  the 
world,  Britons  nevvar,  nevvar,  nev-var — 
shall — be-hee  slaves  !  You  have  him,  the 
Frenchman,  Cilrayically  busy  impaling  frogs 
(his  natural  diet  as  is  well  known)  three  at  a 
time  on  the  prongs  of  a  fork  :  you  have  him 
making  rat  soup,  snail  fricassee,  and  other 
I  ungrateful  messes.  You  have  him  (still 
Howlandsonised)  invidiously  placed  beside  the 
Briton  :  painfully  bringing  out  the  contrast 
between  their  respective  persons.  You  have 
him  Bony,  in  a  hundred  shapes  and  figures. 
You  have  him  in  the  famous  plate  by  Mr. 
W.  Hogarth,  namely,  Calais  Gate,  with  the 
lean,  cadaverous  sentry  on  duty,  feasting  his 
hungry  eyes  on  the  noble  sirloin,  which  goes 
nigh  to  crushing  completely  that  other  lean 
Frenchman  who  carries  it.  There  is  the 
patriotic  man  in  Doctor  Goldsmith’s  book, 
who  hated  the  French  because  they  wore 
wooden  shoes,  and  with  whom  doubtless 
hundreds  of  his  countrymen  felt.  Well 
deserved,  indeed,  the  tumultuous  applause 
that  greeted  the  great  story  declaimed  by 
Mr.  Braham,  of  how  ’Twas  in  Trafalgar’s 
Bay,  there  the  Frenchman  lay ;  and  how  at 
the  end,  when  the  mimetic  drums  and  trum¬ 
pets  had  finished  the  noisy  sea-fight,  England 
was  brought  to  confess,  that  e-evry  man 
— that  day — hadd  one — his  de-ewty  !  That 
day — had  done  his — (suspension  for  Mr. 
Braham’s  lustiest  note) — de-ewty  !  Natural 
enough  that  the  natural  enemy  should  be 
spoken  of  complimentarily  as  Froggy,  Jacky 
Frenchman,  Mounseer,  Johnny  Crapaud,  and 
other  epithets. 

“  Why  ”  (here  a  sanguineous  interjection) 
“  eyes,”  says  our  old  admiral  with  frightful 
oaths,  “  didn’t  we  blow  him  out  of  the  water 
at  Toulon  and  batter  the  place  about  his 
(something)  ears?” 

“We  made  the  rascals  run,”  says  our  old 
Peninsular  Major,  “at  Yimeiro  and  Sala¬ 
manca.  We  raced  him,  sir,  through  the 
whole  country ;  and,  when  our  fellows  went 
at  him  with  the  bayonet,  he  did  not  stand 
two  minutes.” 

“  Invade  England,  sir  !  ”  says  our  admiral 
again.  “  I  wish  he  would.  Let  him  come, 
that’s  all !  ” 

In  those  fine  old  days,  too,  Mounseer  was 
brought  upon  the  boards  to  crowded  houses 
and  convulsed  audiences  with  his  ridiculous 
mistakes  and  broken  dialect.  What  inextin¬ 
guishable  laughter  when  the  hapless  wretch 
has  tumbled  into  the  pond  or  tub  of  water,  and 
comes  in  dripping,  his  clothes  clinging  to  his 
lean  figure !  What  delight  when  the  good  dame 
has  so  contrived  that  he  shall  trip  over 
among  the  flour  sacks,  and  so  make  him  enter 
quite  blinded  and  whitened  with  the  farina¬ 
ceous  powder.  All  the  young  theatrical 
rustics  (Yorkshire  always)  were  made  to  pant 
with  desire  to  go  and  fight  the  French.  Then 
came  fine  opportunities  for  the  benevolent 


parent,  guardian,  landed  proprietor,  or  testy 
uncle,  standing  by,  to  lift  up  his  hands  and 
say  in  broken  accents  :  “Go,  young  man,  go 
forth,  and  rally  round  the  flag  of  your 
country  :  that  flag  which  for  twice  a  thou¬ 
sand  years  has  braved  the  battle  and  the 
breeze.  Go  forth  and  fight  for  our  common 
country,  and  Heaven  speed  you.”  (Villagers 
shout.) 

Having  enjoyed  for  so  long  a  time  the 
fee,  as  it  were,  of  this  stuffed  figure,  theatri¬ 
cally  as  well  as  otherwise,  and  having  had 
perfect  immunity  in  this  matter  of  making 
game  of,  jeering  at,  and  otherwise  unhand¬ 
somely  treating  our  French  Guy,  it  must 
be  conceded,  on  principles  of  fair  reciprocity, 
that  our  dear  neighbours  are  entitled  to 
their  stuffed  man,  to  handle  theatrically, 
comically,  or,  indeed,  any  way  that  it  shall 
seem  fit  to  them.  And  so,  setting  off  one 
stuffed  figure  against  the  other,  Bogie  Albion 
against  Bogie  Mounseer,  it  comes  to  this  ; — 
that  bystanders  had  best  only  laugh  heartily 
at  both  conceits,  and  see  who  has  made  out 
the  best  Guy. 

Still,  it  is  a  curious  thing  to  note  the  dif¬ 
ferent  treatment  of  their  respective  stuffed 
figures  by  the  two  countries.  Mounseer, 
after  certainly  much  scurvy  handling,  is  sud¬ 
denly  taken  away,  set  over  combustible 
matter,  and  burnt  like  other  Guys.  When 
those  delightful  relations,  before  spoken  of, 
came  in  to  the  vociferous  chanting  of  Depar¬ 
ture  for  Syria,  t*o  enthusiastic  applause  at 
Monsieur  J ullien’s  concerts,  the  stuffed  figure 
was  to  be  seen  no  more  :  and  it  was  curious 
to  observe  how  the  profile  of  a  certain  illus¬ 
trious  and  imperial  personage,  hitherto  be- 
monstered  and  made  horrible  in  our  metro¬ 
politan  Charivari,  became  of  a  sudden  smooth 
and  beautiful.  That  stuffed  figure  no  longer 
existed.  Any  one  who  should  presume  to 
revive  the  other  figure,  or  bring  him  forward 
theatrically,  would  have  been  met  with  howls 
of  indignation,  and  shouted  down  in  unani¬ 
mous  Departure  for  Syria.  It  is,  however,  a 
grievous  thing  to  think  that,  for  all  this  hand¬ 
some  treatment,  the  corresponding  figure  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Straits,  has  never  for  an 
instant  been  withdrawn — theatrically,  that 
is.  All  through  the  handshaking,  glass 
clinking,  Departing  for  Syria,  God  saving  of 
the  Queen,  Alliance  note-paper  ;  nay,  even 
through  that  Exposition  year  when  the  gay 
city  of  the  Seine  was  flooded  with  enthu¬ 
siastic  Britons,  the  old-established,  ridicu¬ 
lous,  straw-stuffed  figure  flourished  through 
thick  and  thin,  flourished  through  entente 
cordiale  and  sight-seeing  British  invasion ! 
The  noble  Briton  rushing  every  night  to 
j  theatrical  recreation,  and  bursting  in  hap¬ 
piest  ignorance  through  queue  laws  and 
bureau  regulations,  met  everywhere  some¬ 
thing  that  was  meant  to  be  his  own  image, 
hideously  deformed  and  provoking  inextin- 
1  guishable  laughter. 

The  noble  Briton  thinks  to  himself,  grinning 
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with  tolerable  good  humour,  as  he  goes  out 
humming  Departure  for  Syria  (for  soothing 
ointment),  this  an  odd  proceeding  on  the 
whole.  Are  these  constant  Departures  for 
Syria  and  petitions  for  Queen  Salvation  to 
have  any  significance,  or  to  be  taken  as  so 
much  unutterable  cram  ?  He  goes  next 
night  to  another  theatre — next  night  to 
another — in  fact,  takes  the  round  ;  every¬ 
where  the  same  monstrous  image  is  thrust 
into  his  face.  So  was  thrust  in  at  a  window, 
to  meet  the  eyes  of  a  queen,  the  gory  head  of 
the  unfortunate  Princess  Lamballe,  fastened 
on  a  pike. 

He  is  driven  to  furv  at  last,  and  the  British 
King  of  Beasts  gets  up  within  him.  If  any 
or  ail  of  these  sneaking  rascals  would  but 
step  outside  under  the  colonnade,  he  would 
show  them  the  stuffed  figure  in  an  attitude 
and  character  they  had  not  dreamt  of.  J ust 
five  minutes  under  the  colonnade  ;  fair  play, 
and  no  foul  hitting  from  behind.  It  is  true, 
beyond  doubt,  Bogie  Albion  was  the  butt  of 
all  pleasantry,  innumerable  quips  and  gags, 
before  Journeying  to  Syria  was  thought  of: 
was  still  satirised  all  through  that  embar- 
cation  through  the  hot  menaces  of  the 
colonels,  and,  at  this  hour  is  borne  rampant 
and  triumphant  over  many  theatrical  stages. 
They  are  never  tired  of  it — never  will  be 
tired  of  it.  We  may  safely  prophesy  it 
will  endure  through  all  time.  It  has  a 
strange  and  mysterious  vitality  ;  like  enough 
it  may  be  to  our  own  stage  Yorkshire- 
man,  our  own  stage  Irishman,  to  our  bene¬ 
volent  stage  relations,  and  to  our  own 
Buckstonian  cockneys  who  are  eternally 
taking  lodgings  already  in  possession  of,  or 
next  door  to,  other  odd  people,  and  who, 
we  may  suppose,  shall  continue  to  have  in¬ 
trusions  made  upon  them  ;  to  be  assaulted 
by  angry  husbands,  arrested  by  bailiffs — 
taken  to  be  bailiffs,  and  treated  as  bailiffs 
deserve  to  be  treated — until  the  end  of  all 
things,  and  the  crack  of  doom  shall  have 
come. 

The  French  dramatists  have  always  a  stock 
of  Bogies  on  hand.  Who  does  not  know 
Allcash,  Milor  Allcash,  in  the  delightful  Fra 
Diavolo,  or  the  Inn  of  Terracina — perfect 
picture  of  aristocratic  Briton,  who  comes  in, 
as  all  English  lors  do,  with  his  hair  in  curl¬ 
papers,  and  sprinkling  goddams  plentifully  ? 
jj  In  that  pleasant,  sparkling  operetta  of 
Auber’s,  known  as  the  Domino  Noir,  this 
British  nobleman  again  obtrudes  himself. 
With  painful  disregard  of  the  common  cour¬ 
tesies  of  life,  he  persists  in  keeping  his  hat  on 
in  dwelling-houses  and  private  drawing¬ 
rooms  ;  keeping,  too,  his  hands  in  those  famous 
nether-flapped  pockets  which  British  noble¬ 
men  always  wear. 

This  aristocratic  conception  has  served 
the  French  dramatist  in  good  stead.  When¬ 
ever  he  has  been  hard  put  to  it  for  variety,  he 
has  only  had  to  fall  back  on  a  Corinthian  son 
of  Albion  the  Perfidious,  and  the  audience 


shrieks  again  with  delight.  It  would  take 
long  indeed  to  gather  together  all  the  strange 
English  physigonomies  French  dramatists 
created.  Longer,  too,  the  taking  stock  of 
their  curious  jumble  of  notions  upon  English 
persons  and  things,  transcending  even  that 
extraordinary  baronet  who  lurks  in  the 
Mysteries  of  Paris— -Sir  Walter  Murph  by 
name — transcending  even  those  singular 
glimpses  of  the  inner  English  life,  shadowed 
forth  by  Dumas  in  Kichard  Darlington  and 
Kean,  and  other  dramas  ;  to  say  nothing  of 
those  household  names,  and  pet  sobriquets 
— so  familiar  to  British  ears — Ketty,  Betzy, 
Damby,  Lor  Mewill,  and  Sir  Flaming,  who, 
as  the  books  of  pedigree  tell  us,  is  connected 
with  “  Les  Premiers  Lors  de  Londres.”  To 
say  nothing  of  the  theatrical  quarrels  into 
which  the  well-known  “Colley  Crimmer,”  who 
wrote  an  apology,  found  himself  drawn,  or  of 
the  extraordinary  good  fortune  playgoers  en¬ 
joyed  in  those  days,  when  it  was  given  to 
them  to  see  Mistriss  Siddons,  Macreddy, 
Miss  O’Neill,  Fanny  Kemble,  Illustre 
Kean  (le  Soleil  d’Angleterre),  playing 
together  in  one  company.  A  rare  treat 
indeed,  denied,  it  is  to  be  feared,  to  our 
fathers,  and  kept  exclusively  for  some  for¬ 
tunate  Frenchman  then  on  his  travels  through, 
Albion  the  Perfidious  ! 

A  good  many  years  ago,  when  that  ex¬ 
cellent  prince  George  the  Fourth  and  his 
lawyers  were  busy  fighting  the  good  fight  in 
behalf  of  conjugal  fidelity  and  the  domestic 
virtues,  a  lively  Frenchman  gathered  up  the 
mishaps  and  sorrows  of  the  ill-fated  lady,  and 
worked  them  into  a  thrilling  drama.  Paris 
flocked  to  see,  and  wept  over  the  sad  story 
of  her  wrongs.  Wonderful  pains  were  taken 
with  the  details,  so  as  to  make  the  piece  a 
perfect  reproduction  of  English  manners  and 
habits.  It  became  therefore  an  instructive 
as  well  as  a  pleasing  lesson.  Thus,  in  that 
famous  trial  scene  in  Vestminstairs  Hall — 
wdierein  all  the  forms  of  judiciary  proceed¬ 
ings  were  faithfully  portrayed — were  intro¬ 
duced  such  historical  personages  as  Lor 
Denman  and  Lor  Brougham,  arrayed  in  full 
forensic  costume,  and  pleading  as  though 
they  were  still  simple  commoners.  Pleasant 
also  to  observe  Monsieur  le  President  who, 
when  the  audience  grew  tumultuous,  would 
ring  his  little  bell  violentty,  and  so  restore 
quiet.  But  what  was  this  to  the  famous 
tableau  in  the  last  act,  when  horrors  accu¬ 
mulated,  and  the  interest  of  the  piece  was 
wrought  up  to  a  fearful  pitch  ?  It  was 
the  well-known  incident  that  took  place  at 
the  coronation  banquet,  when  the  wicked 
king,  unable  otherwise  to  relieve  himself  of  a 
spouse  that  was  odious  to  him,  conceived  the 
horrible  design  of  poisoning  the  wretched 
lady,  as  she  sat  beside  him  at  the  feast,  little 
recking  the  cruel  destiny  that  was  in  store 
for  her.  She  sat  beside  her  lord  and  master, 
the  revel  proceeded,  and  the  exhilaration 
became  fast  and  furious.  High  beakers  were 
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quaffed  to  the  health  of  the  august  pair,  who 
sat  so  lovingly  together  ;  the  bifeataires  were 
brought  in,  and  consumed  bif  in  enormous 
quantities  for  the  amusement  of  the  crowd. 
Ever  and  anon,  the  royal  villain  would  turn 
to  the  noble  lady  beside  him,  and,  with 
wreathed  smiles  and  false  heart,  whisper  into 
her  ear  those  honeyed  words  which  he  was 
but  too  fond  of  using  when  he  had  his  wicked 
ends  in  view.  The  poor  lady  hearkened,  and 
gave  back  reciprocal  smiles.  All  present 
believed  that  those  little  differences  of  which 
the  public  had  been  talking  had  now  passed 
away  for  ever.  Poor,  poor  soul  3  It  may  be 
questioned  whether  it  had  not  been  better 
for  her  to  have  been  taken  down  by  watter  to 
Bartelmeu  Faire,  for  public  competition,  and 
so  have  had  that  detested  alliance  dissolved 
according  to  the  law  and  custom  of  the 
country.  Far  better. 

The  revel  proceeds.  More  bif  for  the  bif- ; 
eataires.  Marvellous  the  acquaintance  with 
minutest  details.  “  C’est  exactement  comme 
en  Angleterre,”  remarks  an  elderly  French¬ 
man  to  a  gentleman  who  was  present.  Sud¬ 
denly  a  cry  ;  the  whole  assembly  rises  in 
commotion,  and  the  inanimate  form  of  the 
queen,  in  those  convulsions  usually  incident 
to  death  by  strong  poisons,  is  borne  to  the 
front.  Tableau.  Bifeataires  crowd  round 
tenderly.  Those  strong  men  suspend  their 
customary  functions.  Gog  and  Magog,  who 
attend  on  all  important  festivities,  offer  little 
attentions.  But  the  end  approaches  ;  and,  a 
lane  being  opened  through  the  crowd,  Mon¬ 
sieur  F Archeveque  de  Canttorbory  approaches 
to  administer  the  consolations  of  his  church 
to  the  dying  woman.  Tears  flow  plentifully. 
The  good  man,  it  is  true,  is  dressed  in  purple 
cape,  and  stockings  of  the  same  colour,  with 
a  dazzling  gold  cross  upon  his  breast  ;  but 
what  boots  little  matters  of  costume  on 
such  an  emergency  %  He  says  :  “  Let  us 
pray  for  the  departing  soul !  ”  And  all  fall 
upon  their  knees ;  stertorous  bifeataires 
heaving  interiorly  with  sympathetic  convul¬ 
sions.  All  are  moved  save  that  scowling, 
ill-featured  figure  in  a  colonel’s  scarlet 
uniform,  who  stands  well  to  the  front,  and 
is  the  very  picture  of  ’Udson  Lowe.  It 
is  the  king  with  the  brand  of  murderer 
plainly  written  on  his  brow.  He  will  not 
kneel,  tils  wretched  heart  is  as  hard  as 
flint ;  his  is  the  only  dry  eye.  Disgusted, 
justly  enough,  at  so  outrageous  an  exhibition, 
the  audience  becomes  frantic  with  excite¬ 
ment,  and  a  unanimous  cry  of  u  Le  roi  h 
genoux!”  (king  to  his  knees)  rises  from 
every  quarter  of  the  house.  With  ill-con¬ 
cealed  repugnance,  this  monster  and  faithful 
picture  of  the  British  husband  had  to  bend 
his  proud  limbs,  and  no  longer  shock  public 
decency.  She  yields  up  her  pure  spirit 
peacefully  ;  but  is  avenged  in  the  hootings 
and  execrations  that  assail  her  destroyer  in 
the  colonel’s  uniform.  u  Exactement  comme 
en  Angleterre  3  ”  says  the  elderly  French 


gentleman  again,  when  he  has  done  drying 
his  eyes. 

Journeying  into  foreign  parts,  in  the 
autumn  of  the  year  that  has  just  closed,  the 
brilliant  but  perhaps  eccentric  notion  occurred 
to  the  writer  of  these  notes  of  opening  up  the 
country — not  pictorically,  or  scenically,  or 
socially,  or  pedestrianly,  or  statistically,  or 
gastronomically — but  simply  and  purely 
theatrically.  To  go  forth  and  study  the  fine 
effect  of  setting  suns  (theatrical)  and  of  the 
pale  moon  (artificial)  rising  to  the  full  ;  to 
watch  with  interest  the  wearied  wayfarer 
crossing,  with  difficulty,  the  practicable 
bridge  over  the  torrent,  and  follow  him 
eagerly  as  he  enters  the  door  (in  flat)  of  the 
village  inn  ;  to  note  with  feelings  of  trepi¬ 
dation  the  gradual  rising  of  the  inundation, 
with  all  its  startling  effects,  real  waves 
(linen  sheets),  and  practicable  banks  and 
trees  ;  to  learn  instructive  lessons  of  the 
procedure  adopted  in  (stage)  courting,  (stage) 
jealousies,  and  offences  ;  taking  of  (stage)  life 
by  the  authorised  bandits  and  bravos  ;  as 
well  as  the  fashion  in  which  always  terrific 
combats  are  fought  and  won.  This  certainly 
appeared  to  be  a  more  novel  and  exciting 
mode  of  exploring  a  country  and  its  manner’s 
and  habits,  than  the  customary  and  more 
hackneyed  method  in  favour  with  the  tourist 
world.  With  which  whimsical  view,  there¬ 
fore,  he  set  out  ;  and,  taking  shipping  (Gene¬ 
ral  Steam  Navigation)  at  London  Bridge, 
aboard  a  packet  bound,  he  was  told,  for 
a  place  called  Boo-long,  he  was  conveyed 
prosperously  to  that  port,  and  passed  the 
Customs’  examination  with  considerable 
credit.  Being  then  set  down  at  a  comfort¬ 
able  Boolong  hotel  (for  which,  as  is  well- 
known,  that  port  is  very  famous)  he  pre¬ 
sently  has  speech  of  the  host,  a  pleasant- 
spoken  man  enough.  The  pleasant-spoken 
man  discourses  of  many  Boo-long  topics  and 
prospects  ;  all,  however,  it  should  be  re¬ 
marked,  more  or  less  remotely  connected 
with  his  own  peculiar  interest.  Thus,  he 
dwells  largely  on  certain  approaching  festi¬ 
vities  which  will  make  Boo-long  the  most 

o 

famous  place,  for  the  time  l>eing,  in  the 
world.  Everybody  will  flock,  as  of  course,  to 
that  one  point.  Next,  falling  upon  the  at¬ 
tractions  incident  to  Boo-long,  the  pleasant- 
spoken  host  suggests  the  theatre  a3  likely  to 
afford  surpassing  entertainment  to  the  dis¬ 
engaged  stranger.  The  theatre  3  Pray,  was 
not  that  structure  long  since  made  the  prey 
of  the  devouring  element  ?  Nothing  more 
true  ;  but  the  Theatre  Provisionnel — tempo¬ 
rary  edifice  of  extraordinary  merit,  was  well 
worthy  of  a  visit.  The  disengaged  stranger, 
thinking  he  might  as  well  inaugurate  his  new 
voyage  of  discovery,  sets  forth,  and,  after 
blundering  into  a  thoroughfare  known  as 
Copper-pot  Street,  and  being  delivered  from 
thence  only  to  fall  into  another  known  as 
More-loss-more-gain  Street,  floundered  out, 
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indeed  the  Theatre  Provisionnel,  all  glittering 
with  flaming  lamps  and  blazing  pitchpots, 
with  the  usual  complement  of  loungers  and 
soldiers  hanging  about  the  door. 

Interiorly,  the  Theatre  Provisionnel  was 
|  prettily  decorated,  and  about  as  full  as  an  egg. 
There  was  a  most  diverting  piece  being  then 
played,  the  whole  strength  of  which  lay  m  the 
amusing  incident  of  a  certain  Islander’s  visit 
to  a  French  country-house.  The  Islander 
carries  his  members  in  a  sort  of  stiff  fashion 
i  not  wholly  unfamiliar  to  the  traveller,  keeps 
bursting  in  upon  the  French  familiar  circle 
at  inopportune  seasons,  pays  his  addresses  in 
the  most  awkward  and  ungainly  manner,  and 
raises  inextinguishable  laughter  upon  all 
sides.  Suddenly  it  flashes  upon  the  traveller 
that  this  Islander  must  be  meant  for  himself 
and  his  couutrymen.  And  so,  on  reference 
to  the  printed  bills,  it  turns  out.  When  that 
piece  concluded,  which  it  did  in  the  hopeless 
mystification  and  cruellest  torture  of  the 
wretched  foreigner,  a  funny  person,  with  a 
singularly  droll  twist  about  his  mouth,  came 
out  to  sing,  and  sang,  a  very  comic  thing  de¬ 
scriptive  of  servant  life  in  Paris,  with  panto¬ 
mimic  burden  imitative  of  oak  polishing.  The 
traveller  laughs  immoderately  with  the  rest. 
V-v-ish,  v-ish,  the  burden  goes,  with  spirited  i 
corresponding  motions  of  lower  limbs,  con-  j 
veying  exactly  the  idea  of  what  they  call ! 
Frotter.  Suddenly  some  one  is  calling  over 
the  stairs  ;  the  comic  boy-of-all-work’s  coun¬ 
tenance  assumes  a  dull  vacant  expression,  his 
hands  sink  deep  into  his  pockets.  The  tra¬ 
veller  feels  a  presentiment  of  what  is  coming. 

Bee  quicks !  ”  says  the  voice,  sounding 
hoarsely  from  over  the  stairs.  “  Bee  quicks  ! 
Goddam!  Yaise  !  Wee-wee!  Goddam!” 
It  was  the  unfortunate  Briton  once  more, : 
brought  in  by  head  and  shoulders.  That 
night  they  were  determined  to  hunt  him 
down  to  the  death  ;  for  in  a  third  piece  he 
again  made  his  appearance,  in  sailor  shape, 
affording  cruel  sport  and  merriment  to  those 
who  follow  the  same  profession  in  Boo-long. 
The  traveller  flies  from  the  Theatre  Provi¬ 
sionnel  in  disgust,  and,  with  the  morning  light 
quits  the  town,  casting  the  dust  from  off  his 
sfioes  as  he  goes. 

The  same  Nemesis  still  dogs  his  steps ! 
all  the  way  from  town  to  town  until  he  i 
reaches  the  capital.  Everywhere  the  effigy 
of  his  outraged  countrymen  is  thrust  upon 
him.  Until,  at  last,  being  set  down  in  the 
metropolis,  he  thinks  some  little  regard  will 
be  had  for  the  tender  feelings  of  the  great 
nation  whose  sons  go  forth  and  fill  their 
splendid  caravanserais.  Too  soon  shall  the 
scales  fall  from  his  eyes  !  There  is  that  famous 
piece,  brought  out  at  the  Comical  Medley 
Theatre,  which  is  having  such  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  run,  now  in  full  swing  as  it  were,  which 
must  be  seen  by  all  strangers  as  of  course.  It 
is  the  startling,  transpontine,  powerful,  thril¬ 
ling,  horror-stuffed  melodrame  of  The  Fugi- 


With  new  effects,  dresses,  and  decora- 
Founded  with  extraordinary  fidelity 
upon  the  late  horrors  experienced  by  the 
English  in  India.  Everybody  goes  to  see  it, 
and  so  does  the  traveller.  In  six  acts  and 
nine  tableaux.  Nothing  less.  One :  The  Holy 
River.  Two  :  Les  Jungles,  et  cetera,  with 
plenty  of  Englishmen/  There  is  Wattson 
and  a  person  called  Willongby  ;  and,  with 
a  sort  of  sinking  of  heart,  the  traveller 
makes  out  characters  that  seem  to  take  the 
shape  of  Williams  !  There  are  many'  more 
brave  and  noble  Englishmen  introduced  ;  but, 
some  way,  the  whole  burden  of  the  fighting, 
the  rescues,  and  the  terrific  is  thrown,  most 
unjustly,  upon  gentlemen  of  the  French 
navy7,  who,  by  some  lucky  chance,  have 
found  their  way  into  the  country7.  Wonder¬ 
ful  indeed  the  prodigies  wrought  by7  these 
children  of  the  sea.  Wonder,  which  indeed 
worked  into  admiration  when,  at  the  most 
critical  portion  of  the  piece,  the  ladies  of  the 
party  are  in  danger  from  a  strong  force  of 
natives,  and  it  is  known  by  the  audience  and 
everybody  else  that  no  help  can  come  from 
the  marine  of  France,  those  gentlemen  being 
engaged  fighting  battles,  at  fearful  odds, 
elsewhere ;  when  all  human  help  seems 
hopeless,  two  French  sisters  of  charity  come 
rushing  in  with  crosses  uplifted,  and  so  de¬ 
liver  the  victims.  Happy  denouement !  Most 
opportune  machine  goddesses  ! 

So,  it  is  to  be  feared,  our  dear  French 
friends  will  go  on,  reproducing  the  stuffed  j 
figure  to  the  end  of  time. 


RATHER  LOW  COMPANY. 

*  - 

Quoth  Mrs.  Borum,  addressing  me  the 
other  day,  (I  beg  to  observe  that  I  am  also 
a  “  Mrs.”),  “You  must  have  been  dead  of 
ennui,  my7  dear,  in  that  atrociously  slow  place, 
with  nothing  whatever  going  on.” 

This  almost  made  me  angry.  For,  while 
I  should  despise  myself  if  I  could  depreciate 
the  happy  time  I  have  had,  since  the  happy 
marriage,  which  elevated  (?)  me  to  that  world 
in  which  the  fashionable  Mrs.  Borum  shines  ; 
still,  I  hope  I  know,  in  a  very  quiet  way,  that 
the  pith  of  my  happiness  does  not  consist  in 
what  that  brilliant  lady  most  values.  Can  I 
be  so  ungrateful  towards  the  cheerful,  hard¬ 
working  days,  at  dear  old  Fowley,  when  I  was 
a  shy  little  nobody,  only  the  mistress  of  the 
National  School,  struggling  with  and  taming 
the  rough  boy7s  and  girls  in  the  village,  and 
looking  up  to  my  husband — now  so  dear  and 
familiar — as  the  stateliest,  and  most  unap-  \ 
proachable  gentlemen  that  ever  lived  in  a 
Hall !  Can  I  so  far  forget  those  times  as  to 
say,  there  was  “nothing  going  on!  ”  There  j 
were  human  creatures  gorng  on.  Children 
going  on.  Work  going  on.  As  to  ennui,  that 
is  quite  Mrs.  Borum’s  affair.  It  is  the  weight 
of  her  life.  We  never  heard  of  such  a  thing 
at  Fowley. 

I  love  to  think  of  those  dear  old  days,  so 


at  last,  upon  a  little  open  Place,  where  was  tives  ! 

tions ! 
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hazy  now,  although  it  is  only  a  year  ago  that 
I  left  Fowley.  What  would  Mrs.  Borum 
have  thought  of  the  Misses  Fawkes,  and  the 
Gummups  ?  Good  gracious,  I  tremble — or 
ought  to  tremble— -at  the  notion  of  Mrs. 
Borum’s  being  required  to  think  about  them 
at  all.  I  suppose  they  could  not,  on  any 
terms,  be  considered  as  belonging  to  Society  ; 
yet,  what  a  bright  little  change  it  was  for 
me,  after  a  hard  day’s  work,  to  go  and  take 
a  cup  of  tea  with  the  Misses  Fawkes.  Miss 
Jemima  was  the  elder.  She  possessed  a 
bass  voice,  a  beard,  and  a  very  docile  nature. 
Miss  Martha,  the  younger,  was  small,  fair, 
delicate,  and  sometimes  a  little  exacting ; 
but  Miss  Jemima  was  always  willing  she 
should  have  her  way  in  everything.  How 
pleasant  to  pass  through  the  village  at  dusk, 
in  a  perfect  shower  of  “  Good-night,  Miss,” 
to  notice  how  cheery  those  greetings  were, 
and  how  they  gradually  grew  rarer  and  more 
solemn  the  farther  I  got  into  the  dark  lane. 
Then,  at  a  sudden  turning,  to  see  the  rich 
red  firelight  gleaming  from  the  parlour- 
window  at  my  dear  Miss  Fawkes’s,  and  to 
know  it  was  because  I  was  expected  ;  for 
they  had  a  pretty,  hospitable  custom  of  never 
shutting  their  shutters  until  their  guests 
arrived,  but  letting  the  noble  light  laugh  out, 
and  beckon  you  on  as  soon  as  you  could  see 
the  house. 

When  Jane  had  shown  me  in,  what  a 
stately  reception  followed  while  she  hastened 
to  close  the  shutters,  and  make  the  little 
room  more  cheerful  than  before,  if  possible. 
What  a  funny  little  room  it  was  !  How  diffi¬ 
cult  to  steer  in  !  But  I  knew  it  by  heart.  I 
knew  which  of  the  chairs  you  might  not  sit 
down  in,  because  they  had  only  two  legs — 
how  if  you  gave  the  slightest  touch  to  the 
flapped-table  against  the  wall,  its  principal 
ornament,  the  green  tea-tray  covered  with 
parrots,  slipped,  and  swept  off  the  family 
Bible,  with  all  the  strange  crystals  and  shells, 
in  one  ruinous  crash.  I  knew  the  square 
piano,  too,  which  made  my  heart  leap  the 
first  time  I  saw  it — for  I  had  not  touched  one 
since  I  was  twelve  years  old — and  which 
was  guiltless  of  any  musical  capacity.  It 
was  there  they  kept  their  old  letters,  and 
their  mother’s  wedding  pin-cushion,  with  the 
appropriate  sentiment  in  pins  which  had 
never  been  disturbed.  We  were  very  slow 
at  tea,  taking  surreptitious  bites  and  sips,  for 
it  was  etiquette  to  consume  the  meal  as  mys¬ 
teriously  as  possible.  After  tea,  we  generally 
chatted  over  our  work ;  but  sometimes,  to  my 
great  horror,  cards  were  suggested — and  when 
suggested  I  knew  they  were  inevitable,  for 
all  details  had  been  arranged  the  day  before. 
My  objection  to  cards  is  not  the  usual 
aversion  to  gambling,  for  we  never  played 
for  money,  but  I  noted  at  Fowley  that  no 
nature  was  proof  against  their  degrading  in¬ 
fluence.  I  saw  otherwise  noble  and  amiable 
creatures  exhibit  meannesses  and  ill-temper 
in  the  excitement  of  the  game,  which  it  was 


a  pain  to  witness.  It  was  nothing  short  of 
frightful  to  see  those  mildest  of  beings,  and 
most  loving  of  sisters — the  Misses  Fawkes — 
grow  malignant  towards  each  other,  and 
really  look  dreadful,  when  a  large  vein  in 
their  foreheads — which  was  exactly  the  same 
in  each — used  to  swell  up,  and  threaten  to 
burst  the  narrow  fillet  of  black  velvet  with 
which  they  were  wont  to  bind  their  brows. 
Doubtless,  I  am  only  preserved  from  the 
same  moral  downhill  by  my  perfect  in¬ 
ability  to  take  any  interest  in  the  game,  or 
to  ward  off  a  certain  intolerable  sleepiness 
which  sets  in  after  the  first  five  minutes. 
When  these  evil  passions  had  sufficiently 
subsided  for  the  usual  affectionate  leave- 
taking,  their  natural  goodness  would  gush 
forth  in  profuse  offers  of  shawls  and  wrap¬ 
pers,  always  ending  in  the  admonition  ♦ 
“  Now  do  take  care  of  yourself,  my  dear. 
Consider  her  lone  state,  Jemima  !  ” 

Yulgar  as  Mrs.  Borum  would  pronounce 
all  this  to  be,  the  Gummups  were  still  plainer 
folk. 

I  don’t  know  why  Mrs.  Gummup’s  garden 
was  a  drying-ground  planted  with  line-posts. 
She  did  not  take  in  washing.  Only  mangling. 
(Forgive  her,  Mrs.  Borum  !)  Perhaps  it  was 
a  sign  of  former  prosperous  occupation.  She 
had  always  lived  in  her  present  poor  little 
house,  which  looked  as  if  it  had  grown  old 
with  her,  and  would  crumble  down  on  the  day 
its  lively  old  mistress  died.  She  had  had 
fourteen  children,  “  an’  all  alive  and  kickin’,” 
she  would  say,  although  as  far  as  my  ex¬ 
perience  went,  they  pursued  that  lively 
occupation  anywhere  but  in  her  neighbour¬ 
hood,  for  they  were  never  seen  at  Fowley. 
Poor  old  couple  !  To  think  of  the  swarm 
of  life  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gummup  must  have 
lived  in  before  their  children  left  them,  and 
now  they  were  so  very  lonely,  and  so  very 
old. 

They  had  a  portrait  of  one  daughter — an 
uncomfortable  work  of  art,  from  its  peculiar 
perspective  treatment,  which  gave  an  impres¬ 
sion  that  everything  was  slipping  out.  This 
daughter  had  married  well,  was  gorgeously 
dressed,  and  was  represented  as  what  I  can 
not  otherwise  describe  than  sitting  tip-toe,  so 
surprisingly  perpendicular  was  the  position  of 
her  feet ;  the  floor,  on  its  way  up  to  support 
the  back  legs  of  her  chair,  obligingly  touched 
her  elevated  heels,  and  gave  them  that  sliding- 
out  appearance,  characteristic  of  the  whole. 
She  sat  in  dignified  idleness,  but  there  was  a 
bird’s-eye  view  of  a  table  like  a  target,  on 
which  were  arrayed  extensive  preparations  for 
industry,  in  the  shape  of  a  red  morocco  work- 
box,  scissors,  thimble,  &c. — all  slipping  off. 
The  only  benefit  which  Mrs.  Gummup  had 
received  from  this  affluent  lady,  was  this  pic¬ 
ture,  which  my  old  friend — who  is  given  to 
speaking  mystically — told  me  was  the  u  very 
moral  of  her.”  There  was  another  daughter, 
about  whom  there  was  a  story  which  I  was 
never  sufficiently  clear-headed  to  understand. 
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There  was  clean  linen  from  the  wash  in 
it,  an  illness,  and  somebody  who  fetched  a 
cab  for  somebody,  with  some  inexplicable 
intention  of  running  away  from  somewhere 
and  going  somewhere  else.  Mrs.  Gummnp 
had  an  unfortunate  married  daughter,  with 
whom  she  appeared  to  be  more  intimate. 
Her  husband  was  a  most  imperfect  crea¬ 
ture.  I  never  knew  what  was  the  nature 
of  his  offences,  but  he  once  did  something, 
for  which  a  friend  learned  in  the  law, 
told  her  (according  to  Mrs.  Gummup)  that 
she  “might  take  him  up  as  a  baggabun.” 
This  advantage  over  the  bad  husband  greatly 
delighted  Mrs.  Gummup.  She  repeated  it 
frequently,  and  always  chuckled  at  the 
idea. 

This  was  all  I  knew  of  the  family  except 
Mr.  Gummup,  who  could  scarcely  be  called  a 
member  of  society,  so  unobtrusive  was  the 
part  he  played.  He  was  very  old,  and  very 
feeble,  and  I  should  say  was  a  machine  re¬ 
quiring  to  be  wound  up  before  he  would  go  at 
ail.  In  this  wise  : — that  he  never  undertook 
anything  of  his  own  accord,  but  was  obliged 
to  be  set  agoing  by  Mrs.  Gummup;  and  then 
he  appeared  to  have  no  power  of  leaving  off, 
until  Mrs.  Gummup  stopped  him.  She  would 
put  linen  into  the  mangle,  then  fetch  him 
out  of  his  chair  by  the  fire — in  which  he 
spent  the  main  part  of  his  existence — and 
hook  him  to  the  handle  of  the  said  machine, 
giving  both  it  and  Mr.  Gummup  a  turn 
or  two.  This  would  set  him  going  ;  and  he 
would  continue  to  grind  until  Mrs.  Gummup 
unhooked  him.  In  the  same  way,  if  the 
poker  were  put  into  his  hand,  he  would 
poke  the  fire  in  the  most  infatuated  manner 
until  disarmed.  Unlike  his  wife,  he  was  very 
silent.  The  only  occasions  on  which  I  heard 
him  speak,  were  when  I  found  him  sitting- 
alone.  My  arrival  seemed  to  be  a  signal  for 
him  to  begin  a  series  of  painful  cries  of 
“  Sal !  ”  which  appeared  to  proceed  from,  and 
affect  him  strongly  in,  the  calves  of  the  legs. 
Sal  was  Mrs.  Gummup.  On  sunny  mornings 
Mr.  Gummup  was  generally  to  be  seen  cling¬ 
ing  to  a  line-post  to  which  Mrs.  Gummup  had 
attached  him  for  the  purpose  of  airing,  and 
his  appearance  at  those  seasons  suggested  the 
idea  that  he  had  been  accidentally  overlooked 
yesterday,  and  left  out  all  night.  Not  that 
Mrs.  Gummup  could  have  committed  such  a 
piece  of  neglect,  though.  Almost  as  old  and 
weak  as  he,  she  always  contrived  to  find 
sufficient  strength  to  tend  this  poor  fading 
old  man.  And  that  is  the  only  way  in 
which  I  can  explain  her  unceasing  cheerful¬ 
ness,  poor  and  desolate  as  she  was.  She 
was  never  bored,  my  fashionable  friend ! 
As  long  as  there  was  an  object  for  her 
spirit  of  devotion  to  pour  itself  out  upon — 
an  excuse  for  her  ever-busy  little  trotting 
about — Mrs.  Gummup  could  find  a  cheery 
interest  in  life.  That  removed,  the  simple 
old  soul  would  lie  down  to  rest  beside  this  j 
last  claim  on  her  care,  unable  to  live  a' 


single  day  for  herself  alone.  She  had  some 
secret  to  sustain  her,  that  Mrs.  Borum  has 
never  found. 


MURILLO  AND  HIS  PICTURE 
CHILDREN. 

We  are  going  to  the  Merced,  once  a  con¬ 
vent,  now  the  picture  museum  of  Seville. 
We,  that  is,  I,  egomet ,  and  Herr  Schwartz- 
enlicht,  who  is,  I  believe,  an  agent  of  some 
National  Gallery  or  other;  a  German  gentle¬ 
man,  as  I  soon  find  out,  very  blind  to  the 
nature  and  beauty  of  art,  but  with  a  lynx- 
eye  for  the  oils  and  varnishes  such  and  such 
a  painter  used,  or  abused.  He  will  tell  you, 
on  the  smallest  provocation,  everyting  you  do 
note  want  to  know  :  on  how  many  inch 
thick  oak  pannel  Da  Vinci  painted ;  and  how 
many  yards  loug  Gainsborough’s  brushes 
were.  If  you  are  pleased  with  the  Titan- 
strength  of  a  Zurburan,  he  tells  you  that 
there  is  a  dreadful  want  of  balance  in  the 
second  finger  of  the  left  hand  :  if  you  stop  to 
admire  Murillo’s  harmonious  depth,  he 
desires  you  to  observe  that  the  painter  could  i 
never  get  real  tone,  and  that  his  motives  are 
never  ideal.  I  turn  with  unpedantic  desire 
to  enjoy  the  reds  and  browns  of  the  Anda- 
lucian  school,  its  skilful  drapery,  swan¬ 
breasted  clouds,  stern  ascetic  sierras,  lavish 
flowers,  and,  above  all,  its  serious  religious 
feeling.  Seeing  my  German  friend,  at  the 
very  first  sniff  of  the  picture  gallery,  put  on 
a  grand,  patronising,  and  encouraging  air, 
stroke  his  Judas  beard,  visibly  swell  and  be¬ 
come  larger  and  higher,  with  the  intense  de¬ 
sire  of  imparting  information  to  a  zealous  but 
ignorant  picture-seeker,  I  contrive  to  shunt 
off  down  a  siding,  leaving  him  for  a  time 
entangled  with  the  curator,  thirsty  for  shil¬ 
lings,  and  pursue  my  own  way,  fancy  free. 

I  obstinately  examine  everything  he  despises, 
and  keep  my  back  carefully  turned  to  him  ; 
for,  of  all  bores,  a  learned  bore,  and  “  an 
authority,”  is  the  most  intolerable  ;  and  I 
trace  my  devious  way  up  and  down  the  lofty, 
bare,  dreary  room,  once,  I  suppose,  the  chapel 
of  the  convent,  the  east  end  being  elevated 
and  approached  by  steps,  serving  now,  not 
unfitly  in  the  eyes  of  art-votaries,  as  the 
altar-piece.  Hence,  through  a  lonely  church¬ 
yard  cloister — hard,  rude,  bare,  trellised,  and 
tapestried  with  trailing  flowers — we  mount  to 
the  refectory  and  the  long  tiled  corridors, 
that  once  led  to  the  dormitories  where  monks 
dreamed  of  the  world  they  had  left.  I  seem 
to  be  wandering  over  the  house  of  a  painter 
newly  dead,  examining  his  masterpieces. 
Even  the  sly  touters,  who  pull  out  of  their 
sleeves  daubs  of  copies  and  sham  originals, 
do  not  thoroughly  awake  me. 

Spanish  art  was  born  in  a  convent  cell, 
bare  and  stony ;  and  cradled,  either  in  the 
squalid  market-place  (where  the  brown  gipsy 
I  children  sleep  under  the  green  melon  moun¬ 
tains)  or  at  the  black  stump  of  the  charcoaled 
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stake.  It  was  not  a  prancing1,  can-clinking 
creature,  like  Dutch  art ;  nor  a  naked  giant, 
chained  with  flowers,  like  Flemish  after 
Eubens ;  nor  a  saintly  Madonna  contem¬ 
plating  votary,  like  Italian  art  ;  nor  an  opera 
fan-painting  post.ure-maker,  like  French.  No, 
it  was  a  wrung,  withered  bigot,  wrapped  in 
brown  sackcloth,  girt  with  a  Jew-strangling 
cord  hid  in  a  cavern  of  a  cowl,  next  on  its 
horny  camel’s  knees  before  a  bleeding  image 
crowned  with  thorns,  and  above  the  thorns 
starry  glory.  Beat  its  skeleton  breast  bloody ; 
tore  its  priestly  ring  of  grey  hair  ;  kissed 
sculls,  and  lashed  itself  with  thorny  thongs. 
It  was  essentially  a  slave  of  the  church  and 
of  the  court  in  Spain ;  the  twin  upholders  of 
bodily  and  spiritual  slavery.  If  it  sneered  at 
a  ruddled  court  lady,  it  was  whipped  into  the 
Inquisition;  if  it  smashed  up  with  a  mallet 
the  Virgin’s  image,  whose  price  the  mean 
noble  haggled  at  with  the  proud  sculptor 
and  painter,  there  was  the  same  certain 
terminus  of  independence,  or  rebellion  :  the 
Inquisition.  If  the  man  with  the  pallet 
shield,  blazoned  and  ringed  with  colour,  re¬ 
fused  to  paint  an  insolent  grandee  :  the  In¬ 
quisition.  If  he  painted  too  crude,  or  not 
flattering  enough,  or  too  strong  :  always  the 
Inquisition.  No  wonder  that  Spanish  art 
grew  up  a  monkish,  dusty-faced  fakir,  with 
no  sunshine  on  his  face,  and  the  red  reflection 
of  the  Inferno  ever  shining  in  his  cruel,  yet 
frightened  eyes.  No  wonder,  as  the  snakes 
round  Leonardo’s  Medusa,  its  background 
darkness  teemed  with  threatening  awful 
shadows,  breathed  up  from  Tophet. 

No  wonder  that  I  longed  to  get  away 
from  the  ghastly  Saint  Jerome  of  Torrigiano, 
at  the  Seville  Museum,  who  has  been  for  two 
centuries  beating  his  bony  breast  to  a  pulp 
with  a  round  paving-stone  ;  or  Saint  Dominic, 
opposite,  who,  having  torn  his  back  to  a  red- 
currant  jelly,  is  left  like  an  angry  school¬ 
master  with  only  the  stump  of  the  scourge 
in  his  hand.  Fortunately  for  me,  as  I  stand 
in  the  long  hall  of  the  Museo,  once  a  convent, 
gaping  at  these  austerities  of  flre-lighting 
faith,  it  suddenly  strikes  me  that  Saint 
Jerome  looks  exactly,  as  some  traveller  used 
to  say,  like  a  man  preparing  for  his  cast  at 
skittles  ;  and  Saint  Dominic  like  a  rival 
player,  shaking  his  fist  from  over  the  bowling 
alley,  and  challenging  him  to  come  on  like  j 
a  man.  Having  discovered  this  bit  of  rough  j 
humour  about  the  two  saints,  I  instantly  i 
break  into  a  merry  laugh,  harmless  enough,  * 
but  highly  offensive  to  the  irritable  and  sore  j 
pride  of  the  curator,  whom  I  have  to  pa}7 j 
two  pesetas  to  for  worrying  at  my  elbow, 1 
and  dogging  me  with  ridiculous  comments  on 
the  pictures,  and  at  whose  attention  and 
condescension  in  taking  my  money  I  am 
brutal  enough  not  to  be  grateful,  having  once 
ascertained  that  the  Murillo  pictures  are 
all  marked  with  a  pink  ticket  and  num¬ 
ber  in  the  corner,  and  the  grand,  gloomy 
Zurburans  with  a  green  one.  At  the  receipt 


of  this  and  other  information,  I  am  always 
expected  to  solemnly  bow  to  the  mechanical 
insolent  wretch  thirsting  for  my  shillings.  I 
soon  see  that  if  the  curator  has  one  prejudice 
in  the  world,  it  is  for  these  Murillos  he  gets 
his  shillings  by  showing.  He  has  a  peculiar 
way  of  snubbingly  pointing  at  them  with  his 
chin,  and  patronisingly  alluding  to  their 
merits,  that,  as  a  personal  friend  and  lover  of 
Murillo,  exasperates  me.  But  what  is  there 
to  do  ?  I  could  not  flatten  his  bump  of  self¬ 
esteem  even  by  a  three  weeks’  beating. 

But,  before  I  begin  my  ramble  through 
the  old  deserted  convent — the  choicest  nest 
of  Murillos  in  the  world  (at  least,  his  reli¬ 
gious  pictures,  for  his  children  have  wan¬ 
dered  away  from  the  earth  hovels  of 
Seville) — I  must  recall  the  chief  Spanish 
painters  as  they  struck  my  dull  eyes  collec¬ 
tively  in  the  various  Spanish  galleries.  Let 
me  begin  with  Velasquez — Don  Eodriguez 
de  Silva  y  Velasquez — born  in  this  very  city, 
that,  if  I  were  a  Moorish  king,  I  would  at 
once  go  and  bombard  with  oranges  till  it 
surrendered;  black-eyed  beauties,  church- 
plate,  and  all.  Let  me  take  this  handsome 
son  of  the  Portuguese  exile  lawyer,  the 
pupil  of  the  fiery,  dashing  Herrera,  who 
was  born  in  the  very  year  Vandyck  opened 
his  eyes  in  half-Spanish  Antwerp.  Was 
it  not  this  very  day  I  saw  his  portrait, 
in  his  tight  doublet,  plain  white  collar, 
buckled  belt  and  dagger,  with  the  cele¬ 
brated  cross  (hanging  by  a  gold  cord  to 
his  neck)  that  the  Spanish  king  admiringly 
added  to  the  portrait  of  himself,  the  bushy- 
haired,  gipsy,  swarth  man  had  newly  painted. 
There  he  is  with  his  short,  stubby  brushes, 
his  stately  maul-stick,  and  bag-shaped  pallet. 
There  he  is,  with  his  waving  raoustachios 
sweeping  almost  up  to  his  eyes,  his  fine  oval 
face,  and  swelling  bumped-out  brow.  Have 
I  not  seen  all  the  rustic  drinkers,  and  rouged 
Infantas,  and  sturdy  Dons,  and  boy  horse¬ 
men,  and  young  queen-wives,  he  ever  painted, 
and  know  their  dark  charm  and  the  Spanish 
magic  of  their  strong  grace  ? 

And  then  there  is  Zurburan,  whose  majestic 
Saint  Peter — a  divine  anger  on  his  swollen, 
prophetic  brow — quite  knocked  me  back¬ 
wards,  when  I  suddenly  came  on  it  yesterday 
in  a  side  chapel  in  the  murky  cathedral  of 
Seville  ;  and  Cano,  and  Eoelos,  and  Pacheco. 
Can  I  recapitulate  them  all  ] 

Herr  Schwartzenlicht,  the  travelling  agent 
of  some  National  Gallery  or  other,  who 
has  been  for  some  minutes  grubbing  on  his 
knees,  smelling  at  the  right-hand  corner 
of  the  Saint  Thomas  of  Villanueva,  suddenly 
rises,  and  pronounces,  in  an  oracular  voice, 
that  the  third  toe  on  the  loft  foot  of  the 
brown  beggar  with  a  bandage  round  his 
head  is  decidedly  “out  of  keeping.”  Now, 
the  peculiarity  of  Herr  Schwartzenlicht  is  a 
love,  which  he  shares  with  several  others 
of  his  unbiasable  craft  —  that  of  flourish- 
perpetually,  like  the  glittering  swords 
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of  a  juggler,  plirases  such  as  “  lofty  in 
feeling,”  “  good  motive,”  “  subdued  tone,” 
“want  of  balance  ;”  conventional  phrases 
which  I  have  generally  found,  though  much 
used  by  dealers  and  other  destroyers  and 
manufacturers,  to  take  the  place  of  sense. 
Now  he  springs  at  the  hapless  picture,  rubs 
his  nose  against  it  (to  test,  I  suppose,  the 
texture),  makes  a  leap  back,  rolls  his  hand 
into  the  shape  of  a  spy-glass,  smiles,  and  then 
all  at  once  turns  away  disgusted,  exclaiming, 
“  Harmoniously  broken  tones :  but  the  execu¬ 
tion  note — no  ;  note  plastic  anote  !  ” 

I  look  at  the  picture,  but  not  quite  know¬ 
ing  what  the  German  critic  means  by  plastic, 
or  what  broken  tones  are  in  a  picture  that 
seems  an  emanation — not  a  building  up  ot 
slow  thought  and  hand  labour,  I  turn  from 
the  Herr— who  is  absorbed  now  in  what  he 
calls  the  “broad  and  solid  execution”  of  a 
grim  black-visaged  saint  by  Clavijo— to  the 
wonderful  napkin-picture,  a  little  square 
Virgin  and  Child,  called  by  the  Sevillans 
La  Servilleta,  because  it  was  painted  by 
Murillo  for  a  cook  or  servitor  of  the  Capucin 
convent,  who  had  been  attentive  to  him  at 
the  refectory- table,  and  who  begged  a  keep¬ 
sake  of  him  at  parting. 

“  It  is  in  his  second  manner !  ”  roars 
Schwartzenlicht,  jealous  of  my  praise  of  the 
divine  mother  and  the  happy  crowing  child 
struggling  on  her  lap,  as  if  longing  to  be  petted 
by  the  painter,  just  as  the  model-child  probably 
did  as  the  dark,  keen-eyed  man  eyed  its  little 
kicking  limbs,  and  struck  them  in  on  the  nap¬ 
kin.  “Too  realistic,”  says  Schwartzenlicht, 
making  a  face  a.t  the  picture  ;  “  of  too  predo¬ 
minant  ahot  tone — quite  fiery  in  the  browns.” 

It  certainly  is  a  little  hot,  and  Murillo  has 
used,  perhaps  from  haste  or  the  mannerism 
of  the  moment,  too  much  of  that  brown  which 
the  Andalusian  painters,  then  and  now,  manu¬ 
facture  by  burning  the  bones  saved  from  the 
olla,  just  as  the  Valencian  school  imitate  the 
purple  of  their  mulberry-gardens.  But,  then, 
who  but  a  pedant  could  avoid  being  charmed 
with  the  sweet  temper  and  divine  suavity  of 
the  expression,  the  homeliness  and  yet  the 
religion  of  the  whole  scene  ? 

“The  flesh  tones  too  red !”  shouts  Schwartz¬ 
enlicht,  storming  about  before  the  picture. 
“  Mein  Gott !  you  should  see  Cornalioose — 
that,  sapperment  !  vos  a  bainter  !  ” 

Leaving  him  busy  taking  notes  of  “  A  Dead 
Christ,”  with  corpse  face  and  grinning  yellow 
teeth,  showing  through  the  mirk  midnight  of 
a  more  than  Caravaggio  horror,  I  roam 
on  to  the  nosegay  of  pictures  of  this  com¬ 
pound  of  Greuze  and  Raphael,  this  last 
religious  painter  of  Europe,  passing  through 
all  grades  of  Murillo’s  three  manners — the 
Frio  (cold),  the  Calido  (hot),  and  the  Vapo- 
roso,  or  vaporous.  Presently  I  and  Chiaro¬ 
scuro,  as  I  call  the  German,  will  go  on  to  the 
Caridad,  or  hospital  alms-house,  out  on  the 
walls  near  the  river  to  see  the  great  Seville 
painter’s  great  pictures— “  The  Thirst  ”  and 


“The  Loaves  and  Fishes,”  all  but  the  two 
little  panels  of  Saint  John  and  the  Infant 
Saviour,  left  by  the  French  robber,  Soult,  of 
the  eleven  great  pictures  painted  for  the 
chapel,  by  Murillo. 

I  am  entranced  as  I  look  on  the  “Saint 
Felix  de  Cantalicio,”  a  vaporoso  picture — 
Schwartzenlicht,  breaking  out  every  now 
and  then  with  phrases  such  as  “  full  and 
marrowy  execution,”  “  harmonious  tone,” 

“  speaking  action  ;  ”  alternating  with  a  hail¬ 
storm  of  critical  abuse,  as  “  bad  in  motive,” 
“no  silvery  tones,”  “no  juiciness;”  so  that 
you  really  do  not  know  at  first  whether  he  is 
talking  of  a  pudding,  a  piece  of  plate,  the  I 
coachman  who  drove  us  from  the  hotel,  or  a 
currant-pie. 

This,  Saint  Felix,  the  Spaniards  say,  was 
painted  with  milk  and  blood,  “con  leche  y 
sangre  ;  ”  if  you  prick  it,  it  would  bleed  ; 
the  child  has  fed  on  roses.  The  old  saint,  if 
I  remember  right,  is  on  his  knees  to  the 
little  unconscious  child,  who  is  innocent  and 
playful  as  any  little  bantling  can  be.  And 
while  the  little  creature,  about  whom  there  is  ; 
an  air  of  divinity  and  command,  expressed,  j 
we  know  not  how,  is  painted  with  such 
evident  tenderness  and  love,  the  aged  saint, 
whose  flesh  is  sunk  and  ribbed  and  grey,  is  a 
model  of  intellectual,  worn  old  age.  The 
features,  though  wrung  and  storm-beaten, 
are  most  refined  and  beautiful — good  for  such 
a  man  have  been  the  warm  summer  twilight 
spent  in  the  cel!,  and  the  pacings  in  violet- 
scented  convent-gardens.  We  take  this  as  the  1 
type  of  the  good  and  intellectual  monk.  This  I 
vaporous,  melting  manner  of  Murillo  he  took 
up  late  in  life  :  just  before  his  fatal  fall  from 
the  scaffold,  when  he  was  hurried  by  want  of 
time,  and  was  induced  to  imitate. 

I  admire  Murillo’s  two  Spanish  maidens, 
Saints  Justina  and  Rufina,  the  guardian  saints 
of  the  Giralda,  standing  at  either  side.  They 
are  merely  those  clear,  brown-faced,  black¬ 
haired  girls  you  still  see  in  the  Seville  streets, 
or  nursing  children  at  hotel- windows  with 
red  roses  stuck  coquettislily  over  their  left 
ears.  The  pipkins,  green  and  buff,  lying  at 
their  feet,  show  they  were  potters’  daughters. 
They  are  perfectly  painted  with  clean,  gritty, 
creamy  texture,  and  sharp  cut  shadows. 

Except  as  a  picture  of  two  pretty  peasant- 
girls,  this  work  had  no  interest  for  me  ;  but 
my  German  backer-up  told  me  (he  never 
cares  about  subjects)  that  it  was  a  grand 
Calido,  forcible  yet  tender,  and  Mein  Gott, 
vary,  vary  (he  shook  his  fore-finger  before  his  j 
nose  to  express  the  subtle  meaning  ot  this) — 
blank.  There  certainly  never  was  a  painter 
who,  without  much  imagination  and  telling  no 
story,  could  yet  vision  his  eyes  with  such  pure 
love,  and  make  lips  so  parting  with  words  of 
prayer  as  Murillo. 

On  I  went  through  the  Murillo  room,, 
leaving  my  critical  friend  to  revel  in  seas  of 
Polancos,  Valdez  Reals,  Varelas,  Vasquez, 
and  other  unknown  nonentities,  including  the 
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rather  hopeless  Juan  de  Castillo,  Murillo’s 
master,  who,  compared  to  Ghirlandajo,  the 
goldsmith  painter,  who  taught  Michael  Angelo 
or  Perugino,  who  taught  Raphael,  is,  as  I 
heard  a  jocose  English  traveller  colloquially 
observe — “  A  poor  ha’porth  of  cheese.” 

Leaving  all  sorts  of  gloomy  pictures  un¬ 
noticed  behind  me,  I  soon  learned  to  see  the 
thoughtful  yet  happy  innocence  of  Murillo’s 
virgins,  though  I  thought  the  golden,  per¬ 
petual  sunlight  of  the  “napkin”  picture, 
rather  too  much  of  a  hot  chestnut  tone  of 
brown ;  but  I  suppose,  to  the  end  of  time, 
lovers  will  call  red  hair  auburn  and  golden, 
and  one  cannot  be  severe  on  a  critic  who 
suffers  from  a  short  delirium  of  good-nature. 

For  my  part  I  prefer  the  little  picture, 
(though  it  is  an  allegory)  which  I  saw  yester¬ 
day  over  the  altar  of  the  small  chapel,  of  the 
Guardian  Angel,  in  the  dim  cathedral  of 
Seville.  The  angel,  in  a  yellow  girt-up  robe 
and  purple  mantle,  points  to  Heaven  with 
one  hand ;  and,  with  the  other,  leads  on  a  little 
lively,  tripping,  yet  sturdy  child— emblem  of 
the  human  soul.  I  was  walking  round  the 
little  episcopal  dens  of  chapels,  reading  the 
frontispiece  pictures  that  are  panelled  above 
their  entrances,  when  I  saw  this  divine  picture. 

Now  the  picture,  where  a  covey  of  thirty- 
three  cherubims,  who  continually  keep  flying 
probably  because  they  are  unable  to  sit,  and 
who  shower  down  on  Saint  Francis  the  red 
and  white  roses,  picked  from  the  briars  with 
which  he  has  been  scourging  himself,  I  have 
never  seen  ;  nor  have  I  the  picture  of  the 
child  telling  Saint  Augustine  that  he  will  no 
more  explain  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity  than 
he  could  put  the  sea  into  a  finger-hole  in  the 
sand-pit ;  but  I  never  hope  to  see  a  finer 
picture  than  the  Charity  of  the  Thomas  of 
F  illanueva — the  pearl  of  the  gallery — the 
most  ambitious  and  inventive  in  composition, 
the  most  refined  and  varied  in  expression, 
which  Murillo  used  to  call  fondlingly,  “  Su 
lienzo  (his  own  picture).”  It  is  merely  the 
Saint  in  sharp  white  mitre  and  black  robes 
stooping  at  the  door  of  his  cathedral  distri¬ 
buting  alms  to  a  crowd  of  Spanish  beggars. 

It  took  Bartholomew  Stephen  Murillo  a 
long  life,  with  his  black  cataract  of  hair 
streaming  down  from  his  broad  full  forehead 
over  his  shoulders,  before  he  could  paint 
these  lean-limbed  bandaged  Sevillian  beggars 
so  well.  He  could  not  have  quite  done  this 
painted  argument  for  Charity  when  for 
covering  his  school-books  with  saints  aud 
virgins,  he  was  sent  to  his  kinsman,  Juan  del 
Castello,  to  look  at  art  afar  off)  while  rinsing 
brushes  and  grinding  colours.  He  appears 
here  grown  somewhat,  since  by  the  red 
brasier  in  winter,  or  under  the  court-yard 
awning  in  summer,  he  copied  Torrigiano’s 
Mano  de  la  Teta,  or  stripped  his  brown  arms 
that  his  fellow-students  might  copy  them  in 
conjunction  with  pots  and  pans,  melons  and 
peaches,  quails  and  herons.  He  has  grown 
since,  with  a  burning  brow,  when  his  master’s 


school  removed  to  Cadiz,  he  had  to  stroll 
about  in  the  Thursday  markets,  amid  stale 
fish,  fruit,  old  iron,  and  pottery  with  mule¬ 
teers,  gipsies,  and  mendicant  friars  to  sell 
his  cheap  daubs  of  Saint  Onophrius,  Saint 
Christophers,  our  Lady  of  Carmels,  to  captains 
of  ships  and  South  American  exporters. 
Think  of  the  poor  painter,  now  an  orphan, 
starting  to  Madrid  on  foot  to  petition  the 
court  painter  Velasquez  to  help  him  on  the 
road  to  Rome,  whither  he  is  never  destined 
to  go.  Now  we  see  why  he,  who  sometimes 
painted  an  archangel  playing  the  fiddle  to  Saint 
Francis,  San  Diego  blessing  a  basin  of  soup, 
and  the  soul  of  that  villain  Philip  the  Second 
ascending  to  heaven  in  a  globe  of  fire,  loved 
these  naked  cripples  that  he  has  here  strewn 
round  the  gentle  prelate  with  the  starched 
mitre,  and  we  see  where  he  sat  to  notice  that 
happy  knavish  beggar-boy,  not  much  warped 
from  his  first  innocence,  who  runs  to  his  care¬ 
worn  mother  to  show  her  the  maravecli  which 
the  good  almoner  has  put  into  his  hand. 

And  that  this  is  one  of  the  old  market¬ 
place  recollections  we  know,  because  the 
original  sketch  of  the  same  good  Archbishop 
of  Valencia  dividing  his  clothes  among  some 
poor  children,  was  actually  picked  up  at  the 
Seville  Feria  by  an  English  collector.  Murillo 
was  not  an  imaginative  man,  and  his  real 
subjects  are  simply  street  children,  virgins, 
and  saints.  Of  art-learning  he  had  little ;  but 
he  had  what  no  academy  can  give — heart. 
He  painted  from  that,  and  not  from  his 
head.  Of  head  painters  we  know  many  ;  but 
only  one  heart  painter. 

How  deliciously  the  rosy  flesh  of  the 
children  contrasts  with  the  soft  ascetic  dark¬ 
ness  of  the  prelate’s  robes  and  the  rich  trans¬ 
parent  browns,  deep  without  being  clotty  or 
glutinous  of  the  background.  What  a  bright 
serene  nature  shines  through  this  picture 
that  preaches  so  loudly  of  charity  !  Murillo, 
himself  a  father,  loved  to  paint  the  Child 
Saviour  in  conj  unction  with  thin-faced  saints, 
who  have  shut  themselves  out  from  so  large 
a  branch  of  sympathy  with  the  world  as 
paternity  implies  ;  for,  in  this  same  room  he 
has  twice  painted  Saint  Anthony  and  the 
Infant  Jesus ;  in  one  picture  standing ;  in 
another,  sitting  on  the  open  folio  which  the 
unhappy  hermit,  who  needed  the  purging  of 
so  much  temptation,  has  lately  been  anno¬ 
tating.  Murillo  has  achieved  the  difficult 
task  of  making  the  Infant  Saviour  beam 
with  a  divine  intelligence  and  yet  a  perfect 
child.  Whether  painting  the  angels,  cooking 
the  Franciscan’s  dinner,  the  good  Queen  of 
Hungary  healing  the  celebrated  scald-head, 
or  the  jar  of  white  lilies  in  the  Saint  Anthony 
picture  that  church-going  sparrows  have  been 
known  to  peck  at,  Murillo  never  painted 
children  more  beautiful  than  these.  The  only 
excuse  for  Mr.  Ruskin’s  sneer  at  the  low 
vice  and  dusty  feet  of  Murillo’s  beggar  boys, 
is,  that  he  has  never  been  to  Spain  and  seen 
any  Murillos  that  are  worth  seeing. 
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I  must  not  recapitulate  all  the  charms  of 
the  picture  of  San  Augustin,  Saint  J oseph,  or 
the  Dead  Christ,  or  I  shall  be  thought  a 
greater  bore  than  Scliwartzenlicht,  who 
is  bound  by  rule  not  to  agree  in  admiring 
any  painter  till  he  is  dead,  and  safely 
beyond  the  reach  of  envy,  —  out  of  the 
hearing  of  damning  biographies  and  contra¬ 
dictory  eulogies.  Else  should  I  like  to 
learnedly  inflict  on  you  the  beauties  of  that 
best  Concepcion  (for  Murillo  is  called  par 
excellence,  “  the  painter  of  conceptions”)  ;  the 
glory  of  that  blue  robe  ;  the  singularity  of 
the  crescent-moon  the  Virgin  stands  on  ;  the 
rapture  of  that  burst  of  saffron  sunrise  that 
brings  out  the  pure,  pitiful  woman,  with  her 
arms  meekly  crossed  upon  her  bosom,  and 
her  serene,  adoring  eyes  turned  exultingly 
heavenward.  It  is  the  vision  of  a  child- 
betrothed,  dead  on  the  eve  of  marriage. 

And  nowg  having  seen  the  pictures  in  the 
old  convent,  we  troll  off  with  a  guide — in 
fact,  our  old  friend  Rose,  who  assures  the 1 
“  gentlemens  ”  that  if  we  give  ourselves  to  ! 
him,  he  would  show  us  all  the  wonders  of 
the  world  for  four  dollars — to  the  Hospital 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  the  Charity,  where 
there  are  more  Murillos,  particularly  that 
truly  Spanish  picture,  The  Thirst.  This  | 
building  was  revived  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  by  Don  Miguel  Vicentolo,  a  knight 
of  Calatrava,  who  was  converted  by  a  great 
light  from  heaven  on  his  way,  in  a  lit  of 
anger,  to  scold  a  toll-collector  at  the  gates  of ; 
Seville  who  had  refused  to  let  some  hams  of 
his  pass.  A  few  crowns  left  him  by  a  beggar 
began  the  work,  which  is  at  once  a  soup- 
kitchen,  a  refuge  for  the  houseless,  an  alms¬ 
house,  and  a  hospital.  Murillo  painted  for 
the  church  of  this  hospice,  at  the  instigation 
of  his  friend,  the  charitable  Don,  no  fewer 
than  eleven  pictures.  The  ceiling  is  a  forest 
of  ornaments.  The  dome  is  like  a  gold  cup 
hung  up  to  serve  as  a  bell.  The  altar  is 
a  pile  of  twisted  pillars  and  carving.  The 
pulpit  is  a  little  gilt  goblet,  with  a  flower- 
stalk  base.  The  two  great  pictures  of  Murillo 
still  hang  facing  each  other  with  quiet 
critical  approval  under  the  cornices  and  win¬ 
dow  beneath  the  dome,  and  above  the  side 
chapel ;  where  priests  all  day  bow  and  kneel. 
They  are  sketchy,  low-toned  pictures,  not 
very  luminous  or  brilliant,  but  full  of  nature 
and  of  the  thirsty  passion  of  a  hot,  drouthy 
country.  The  huge  brown  rock  divides  the 
“  Sed ”  picture  in  two.  Moses,  in  a  violet 
robe,  thanks  the  Almighty  for  the  copious 
torrent  splashing  down  its  music-water 
among  the  fifteen  bystanders,  among  whom  is 
Aaron  grateful  yet  amazed.  Those  sixteen 
jars  and  pans  show  a  passionate  thirst  of 
which  Englishmen  have  only  read — thirst 
become  a  lust  and  desire,  which  destroys 
even  a  mother’s  affection.  There  is  a  mother 
draining  out  a  jug,  and  straining  back  her 
head  to  keep  the  child  in  her  arms  from  the 
coveted  treasure.  There  is  a  less  suffering 


mother  giving  her  youngest  and  more  help¬ 
less  child  to  drink,  and  restraining  the  elder 
Esau  from  the  cup  he  so  ravenously  desires. 
Then  there  is  the  mounted  boy,  and  there  are 
the  children  holding  up  their  pitchers  intreat- 
tingly  to  be  filled.  Then  come  camels  and 
mules,  dogs  and  sheep,  all  parched  and  pining 
for  the  draught :  and,  in  the  distance,  winding 
down  among  the  rocks,  more  thirsty  people 
and  more  thirsty  animals.  The  miracle  of  the 
Loaves  and  Fishes  is  as  badly  composed  as 
its  fellow  is  admirably  put  together  (“  Quite 
cut  in  two,”  grumbles  Scliwartzenlicht,  de¬ 
lighted  to  find  something  to  condemn,  because 
praise  is  elevating  another  man,  blame 
lowering  another  man)  ;  but  still  admirable 
for  its  old  women,  young  women,  and 
children. 

And  while  we  look  at  these  pictures  in  the 
silent  church,  some  paupers,  in  their  hospital 
dress,  are  playing  dominoes  with  stolid  eager¬ 
ness  on  a  bench  in  the  porch,  and  the  sister 
of  charity  in  the  blue  robe  and  white 
starched  cowl,  who  has  silently  led  us  into 
the  chapel,  is  praying  on  her  knees  beside 
the  pulpit,  the  round  ebony  beads  running 
through  her  thin  fingers,  as,  with  rapt  eyes 
she  stares  vacantly  at  the  curious  carved 
and  coloured  Crucifixion  which  forms  the 
altarpiece.  And  now  that  we  have  seen  the 
two  little  panels  of  Our  Saviour  and  Saint 
John,  and  the  carrion  bishop  in  his  cloth  of 
gold,  which  Murillo  said  to  the  arrogant 
painter  Valdez  Real  requires  you  to  hold 
your  nose  as  you  look  at  it,  we  snatch  one 
glimpse  at  the  midnight  view  of  the  angel 
helping  San  Juan  de  Dios  to  carry  a  sick 
man  on  his  shoulders.  The  good  woman  rises, 
slips  the  key  from  her  belt,  receives  our  fee 
with  a  silent  bend  of  the  head — as  much  as 
to  say,  He  who  giveth  to  the  poor,  lendeth  to 
the  Lord — and  lets  us  out  once  more  into  the 
quiet  cloister, 

1  feel  better  that  night  as  I  sit  in  my  red- 
tiled  bedroom  at  the  hotel,  and  read  at  my 
little  iron  table  slabbed  with  marble,  thinking 
of  the  gentle,  generous  painter  of  Seville — 
the  alms-giving,  heaven-taught  painter  of 
heavenly  things,  of  whom  it  was  recorded  as 
the  noblest  eulogy  upon  his  tombstone  (long 
since  ground  to  pieces  by  the  ponderous 
wheels  of  bullying  French  cannon)  that  he 
ever  lived  as  if  about  to  die. 


MY  TWO  PARTNERS. 

i. 

Why  do  men  become  chimney-sweeps ; 
dust  -  contractors  ;  sausage  -  makers  ;  meat- 
salesmen;  and  soap -manufacturers  ?  Why 
do  men  in  large  orchestras  play  upon  kettle¬ 
drums,  cymbals,  trombones,  and  serpents, 
instead  of  choosing  violins,  flutes,  and 
clarinets  ?  I  cannot  make  it  out. 


ii. 

I  awoke  one  morning,  and  found  myself 


i 


; 
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a  man  of  property.  A  man  of  property  ! 
There  is  a  bitter  mockery  concealed  in 
those  words.  My  uncle  had  died  suddenly, 
without  a  will,  and  I  was  his  heir.  Heir  to 
what  ?  Three  distinct  and  gigantic  nui¬ 
sances  ; — a  bone-boiling  factory,  a  skin-drying 
settlement,  and  a  patent  manure  depot. 
Inscrutable  fate  !  My  mother  on  her  death¬ 
bed  had  exhorted  me  to  be  genteel ;  she  had 
left  me  a  genteel  income  ;  and  I  had  lived  a 
genteel  life.  It  was  all  over  now.  At  the 
early  age  of  twenty-five ;  with  the  romantic 
name  of  Edwin  Gazelle,  I  was  sucked  into 
the  vortex  of  trade. — And  such  a  trade  ! 

in. 

I  went  over  my  new  possessions.  It  was 
a  hard,  sad  task.  I  saw  in  the  distance  a 
bleak,  bare  wharf,  which  they  told  me  was 
mine ;  but,  I  did  not  venture  personally  to 
measure  its  extent.  I  saw  several  rotten- 
looking  barges  lying  off  this  wharf,  and,  in 
them,  several  men,  who  seemed  to  be  dancing 
and  chirruping  in  the  mud.  They  cheered 
me  vigorously  from  the  depths  of  their  un¬ 
wholesome  craft ;  and  I  gave  them  beer. 
They  were  happy  ; — happier  than  their  new 
master,  who  was  obliged  to  conceal  his  con¬ 
flicting  emotions. 

“  Shall  I  put  your  name,  sir,  upon  the 
barge  ?”  asked  my  late  uncle’s  chief  clerk, 
who  was  now  my  managing  man. 

“  Not  at  present,  Steevens,”  I  replied,  with 
a  shudder,  “  not  at  present.  O,  certainly  not 
at  present.” 

The  next  place  to  inspect  was  the  skin¬ 
drying  settlement;  a  Robinson  Crusoe-like 
collection  of  huts  that  were  built  of  twigs 
and  branches.  Here  were  hundreds  of  thin 
flat,  spectral  forms  of  animals  stretched  upon 
the  ground,  and  swinging  upon  strings  over 
my  head.  A  child’s  frock  and  a  few  pairs  of 
socks  were  hung  in  the  centre  of  these  phan¬ 
toms  ;  relieving  the  animal  wilderness  with 
a  little  humanity. 

“What  is  all  this  ?”  I  asked  of  Steevens. 

“These  are  your  skins,”  returned  my 
managing  man. 

“  And  the  clothes  ?” 

“  They  belong  to  the  keeper’s  children.” 

We  left  the  place  without  examining  fur¬ 
ther,  although  the  patent  manure  depot  was 
at  the  back  of  these  premises.  The  aspect 
was  not  cheering,  and  the  smell  was  in¬ 
describable  . 

From  the  skin-yard  we  proceeded  to  the 
bone-boiling  factory  ; — the  chief  of  my  new 
possessions.  I  had  come  into  my  property, 
and  I  was  compelled,  in  common  decency,  to 
go  over  it ;  but  there  are  certain  things  that 
a  man  is  not  equal  to,  even  when  interest  and 
curiosity  prompt  him  to  undertake  the  task. 
The  factory  was  large,  busy,  and  situated 
near  an  important  main  road  ;  and,  at  the 
moment  I  approached  it,  the  least  endurable 
part  of  its  manufacturing  process  was  in  full 
operation. 


>  I 


“  Steevens,”  I  said,  faintly,  “  where  is  the 
chief  counting-house  ?” 

“  In  the  centre  of  the  factory  yard,”  replied 
my  managing  man. 

“Then,  Steevens,”  I  returned,  holding  my 
scented  handkerchief  to  my  nose,  “  as  I  have 
an  appointment  now,  you  shall  bring  the 
books  and  papers  to  my  rooms  at  six  o’clock 
this  evening.” 

At  the  time  fixed  he  came,  in  company 
with  one  Mr.  Nickel,  a  friend  of  mine  of  ex¬ 
perienced  business  habits.  We  employed  our¬ 
selves  till  nearly  midnight.  The  examination, 
as  far  as  I  could  make  out,  went  to  show 
that  the  property,  if  rather  repulsive,  was 
decidedly  lucrative.  It  was  agreed  that,  to 
advertise  it  for  sale,  was  worse  than  useless  ; 
and,  appointing  my  friend  as  general  inspec¬ 
tor,  to  look  after  my  interest,  I  accepted  my 
destiny.  From  that  hour  I  was  a  bone- 
boiler. 

IV. 

I  had  command  of  wealth,  but  I  was 
not  happy.  Although  I  did  not  alter  my 
style  of  living,  I  felt  that  I  was  no  longer  the 
same  individual.  I  had  bartered  my  soul 
for  worldly  goods,  and  the  cold  shadow  of 
the  eternal  factory  was  always  darkening  my 
heart.  I  still  moved  in  the  same  circles  as 
I  had  moved  in  before.  I  was  still  the  same 
eligible  single  man.  I  was  still  five  feet  five 
inches  in  height;  my  appearance  still  preserved 
its  pleasing,  if  not  commanding  expression  ; 
and  yet  I  was  not  happy.  The  name  of  bone- 
boiler  was  always  hissing  in  my  ears. 
The  horrid  effluvium,  which  had  always  pre¬ 
vented  me  from  exploring  my  own  premises, 
seemed  to  cling  to  my  clothes,  and  exude 
from  the  roots  of  my  hair. 

I  was  now  nervous  and  diffident ;  for  I  was 
moving  in  society  under  false  pretences. 
Carefully  as  I  had  maintained  the  secret  of 
my  connection  with  the  repulsive  factory, 
and  its  very  repulsive  adjuncts,  I  could  not 
be  certain  that  others  had  been  equally  dis¬ 
creet,  and,  in  every  sly  glance,  every  whisper, 
and  every  titter,  I  seemed  to  read  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  my  imposition.  The  blow  might 
fall  at  any  instant,  and  I  lived  in  dread. 

v. 

It  was  near  the  close  of  May,  when  I  received 
my  usual  invitation  for  Mrs.  Buckram’s  second 
annual  ball.  I  was  supposed  to  be  the  same 
young,  idle  lounger  with  expectations,  living 
in  chambers,  as  I  was  some  months  before ;  and 
scores  of  such  invitations  came  to  me  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  I  accepted  this  one  gladly, 
for  I  knew  that  she  would  be  there  :  Emma 
Sand  ford,  Mrs.  Buckram’s  niece,  and  the 
fairest  and  sweetest  of  her  sex. 

The  night  of  the  ball  came,  and  with  it 
all  that  I  had  anticipated,  even  in  my 
fondest  dreams.  She  was  fairer  and  more 
amiable  than  ever,  and  she  devoted  so  much 
of  her  time  to  me  in  the  dance,  that  most 
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of  the  visitors  thought  we  were  engaged 
really.  When  nearly  ail  the  dancers  were 
down  in  the  supper-room,  we  found  our¬ 
selves  upon  a  balcony,  looking  into  the 
garden.  My  lips  had  long  been  struggling 
to  disclose  my  love  ;  and  my  honour  told 
me  that,  at  the  same  moment,  I  ought  to 
state  fully  and  unhesitatingly  who  I  was — 
what  I  was.  The  situation  in  which  we  were 
unexpectedly  placed  (was  it  quite  unex¬ 
pectedly  1)  gave  eloquence  to  my  tongue  : 

“Miss  Sandford  —  Emma — ”  I  said,  “I 
dare  not  speak  to  you  upon  a  subject  that  is 
weighing  on  my  heart,  until  I  have  made  a 
full  and  honourable  disclosure.  I  am  not — I 
am  not  what  I  seem  !  ” 

“  Good  gracious  !  ”  gasped  the  blushing  and 
trembling  Emma. 

“  Yes,”  I  continued,  “  at  the  same  moment 
in  which  I  tell  you  that  I  love  you,  I  tell  you 
that  I  am — a  bone-boiler  !  ” 

She  sank  upon  a  rustic  seat,  but  quickly 
recovered  herself. 

“  A  bone-boiler  ?  ”  she  muttered  in  her 
sweetest  tones,  evidently  relieved  by  finding 
that  I  was  not,  as  she  had  seemingly  ex¬ 
pected — a  man  of  crime  ;  “  a  bone-boiler, 
Edwin  ;  and  what  is  that  ?  ” 

Beautiful  simplicity  !  Troublesome  ques¬ 
tion  ! 

“  Well,  dearest,”  I  replied,  getting  more 
confident,  now  that  I  had  made  the  revelation, 
I  scarcely  know,  as  I  go  so  seldom  to  the 
works  ;  but  they  boil  bones  — ” 

“  Works  ?  bones  ?  ”  she  interrupted,  evi¬ 
dently  full  of  some  sudden  idea.  “  Speak, 
Edwin,  tell  me — where  is  this  establishment 
— this  factory  1  you  know  what  I  mean.” 

“  My  property,  Emma  1  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  About  three  miles  out  of  London,  on  the 
Downham  Hoad.” 

“  Near  the  church  1  ” 

“Near  the  church.” 

“  Then  we  are  lost !  ” 

“Lost?” 

“  Yes,  Edwin,”  she  returned,  in  sorrowful 
tones,  “  it  is  within  a  stone’s  throw  of  my 
father’s  freehold  villa  ;  and  it  is  the  one 
nuisance  which  embitters  his  life.” 

What  reply  I  might  have  made  to  this  I 
can  scarcely  tell  ;  for,  at  that  moment.  Mr. 
Sandford,  a  stately  man  of  severe  aspect, 
entered  the  balcony. 

“Emma!”  he  said,  sternly  to  her,  as  he 
frowned  at  me,  “  I  have  been  searching  for  you 
everywhere.  Wish  your  aunt  good-night.” 

Emma  gave  me  one  tender, sorrowful  glance, 
and  left  the  place  followed  by  her  father. 

VI. 

The  next  day  was  a  busy  one,  at  least  for 
me.  I  wrote  to  my  manager  at  the  works  to 
cease  operations  for  several  days,  and  he 
replied  that  this  could  not  be  done.  He  would 
boil  as  little  as  possible  ;  but  boil  he  must.  My 
object  was  to  prevent  the  nuisance  being  very 


obtrusive  at  the  exact  moment  of  my  visit  to 
Mr.  Sandford. 

I  went  to  the  Downham  Hoad,  about  mid¬ 
day,  and  I  was  shown  into  Mr.  Sandford’s 
study.  There  was  one  large  French  window 
which  opened  upon  an  extensive  ornamental 
garden  ;  and,  in  the  distance,  just  over  the 
glass  of  a  conservatory,  I  saw  the  two  black, 
smoking  chimneys  of  my  bone-boiling  works. 
Under  any  circumstances  my  errand  was  an 
excuse  for  nervousness,  and  my  peculiar  ad¬ 
jacent  property  did  not  add  to  my  calmness. 

In  about  five  minutes,  Mr.  Sandford  en¬ 
tered  the  apartment,  very  stiff  and  severe 
in  his  manner,  as  he  motioned  me  to  a 
seat. 

“  Sir,”  he  said,  “  after  the  conference 
between  you  and  my  daughter,  which  I  in¬ 
terrupted  last  night,  I  am  not  altogether 
unaware  of  the  object  of  your  visit.  Take 
a  chair.” 

This  opening  was  chilling,  and  calculated 
to  increase  my  trepidation.  I  made  no  reply. 

“Sir,”  he  continued,  in  a  severe  tone,  “  the 
first  question  which  a  parent  very  naturally 
puts  to  a  gentleman  in  your  position  is,  What 
are  his  means  for  supporting  a  matrimonial 
establishment  ?  May  I  put  that  question  to 
you,  Mr.  Gaz — ,  Gaz —  ” 

“  Mr.  Gazelle,”  I  answered. 

“Mr.  Gazelle  '?  ”  he  inquired. 

I  was  about  to  reply  to  this  very  trou¬ 
blesome,  but  fully  expected  question,  when 
with  fear  and  horror  I  observed  a  dense 
volume  of  smoke  issuing  from  both  my 
factory  chimneys,  and  I  was  made  painfully 
conscious,  at  the  same  moment,  of  a  very 
disagreeable,  not  to  say  sickening  effluvium, 
which  floated  towards  us  over  the  garden 
and  through  the  open  doors.  I  coughed  and 
moved  uneasily  in  my  chair,  while  Mr.  Sand¬ 
ford  lit  several  pastiles  on  the  mantel-shelf, 
and  closed  the  garden  window  with  a  hasty 
bang. 

“  Go  on,”  he  said,  in  an  excited  manner, 
“goon;  nothing  but  a  Chancery  injunction 
will  stop  this.  Night  or  day — it’s  always  the 
same.  My  chrysanthemums  withered  with 
smoke :  my  family  pioisoned  with  efflu¬ 
vium  — ” 

“  It’s  very  annoying,”  I  said,  “  but  — ” 

“  It’s  more  than  annoying,  sir,”  he  in¬ 
terrupted,  “  it’s  illegal,  sir.  They  are  bound 
down  never  to  boil  bones  when  the  wind  is  in 
the  south,  and  I  only  ask  you  to  look  at  that 
weathercock  over  the  conservatory.  Look  at 
it  carefully,  sir :  you  may  be  useful  as 
evidence. 5  ’ 

“That,  Mr.  Sandford,”  I  said,  with  at¬ 
tempted  firmness,  “  I  am  afraid  can  never 
be.” 

“Sir  ?  ”  he  ejaculated,  in  astonishment. 

“The  law  of  England,  sir,”  I  remarked, 
“protects  a  man  from  incriminating  himself.’"’ 

“  You  ?”  said  Mr.  Sandford,  converting  his 
brow  into  a  tall  note  of  interrogation. 

“  Yes,  sir,  I  am  the  proprietor  of  those 
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works,”  I  replied,  with  a  nervous  gulp  :  feel¬ 
ing  that  all  was  over. 

It  was  now  Mr.  Sandford’s  turn  to  he  dis¬ 
composed  ;  but  he  soon  recovered  himself. 

“  And  you  come  here,  sir,”  he  said,  red 
I  with  anger,  “  to*  ask  my  consent  to  my 
j  daughter’s  union  with  an  illegal  and  a 
pestilential  nuisance  !  ” 

“  Mr.  Sandford,”  I  began  to  reply,  depre- 
1  catingly : 

“  Go,  sir,”  he  interrupted  with  irritating, 
though  pathetic,  dignity ;  “  go ;  you  have 
polluted  my  home.  You  have  made  the  ark 
of  my  declining  years  unbearable  ;  but  you 
shall  not  rob  me  of  my  child  !  ” 

“You  decline  my  offer  ?  ”  I  inquired  with 
1  considerable  spirit ;  for  I  now  felt  indignant 
j  and  aroused. 

“Good  morning,  sir!”  he  said,  with  a 
maj estic  wave  of  his  hand.  “  G  ood  morning  \  ” 

In  the  passage  I  came  full  in  the  arms  of 
my  beloved  and  anxious  Emma,  who  had 
evidently  been  listening. 

“  O  Edwin,”  she  exclaimed,  “  is  papa 
indeed  inexorable, — and  are  we  to  part 
;  thus  ?  ” 

I  could  not  trust  myself  to  speak  ;  but 
fled  from  the  place.  . 

VII. 

Scarcely  knowing  what  I  did  I  rushed  to 
the  works.  The  men  were  all  on  duty,  with 
Steevens,  the  manager,  and  my  friend,  the 
inspector. 

“  Boil !  ”  I  shouted,  in  my  excitement. 
“  Boil  like  mad  !  ” 

My  two  managers  looked  at  each  other, 
and  then  looked  at  me  ;  but  they  made  no 
remark. 

“  Pile  up,”  I  continued,  “  mountains  high, 
and  let  no  copper  in  the  place  be  other  than 
a  cauldron  of  bubbling  stench.” 

“You  are  aware,  sir,”  replied  Steevens, 
“that  we  are  already  threatened  by  the 
inhabitants  with  proceedings  for  creating  a 
nuisance  ?” 

“And  especially  by  one  Mr.  Sandford,” 
interrupted  Mr.  Nickel. 

“  Gentlemen  !  ”  I  exclaimed,  becoming 
more  excited  on  hearing  the  name  of  that 
obdurate  parent.  “  You  are  the  managers 
here  ;  but  I  am  the  master.  Boil,  I  say,  to 
the  utmost  verge  of  your  power  !  ” 

The  order  was  obeyed  without  further  re¬ 
monstrance  ;  and,  in  half-an-hour  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  must  have  been  sickening  under 
our  repulsive  activity.  What  was  my  de¬ 
sign  ?  I  hardly  knew.  Perhaps  to  storm  my 
enemy  into  compliance  ?  To  reach  him  I 
was  compelled  to  annoy  the  innocent ;  and, 
while  I  gloated  in  imagination  over  his  suffer¬ 
ings,  I  was  painfully  conscious  that  my  own 
Emma  must  be  affected  by  the  same  poisonous 
vapour. 

At  this  thought  a  momentary  weakness 
impelled  me  to  stop  the  busy  nuisance  ;  but  I 
checked  it  at  once,  when  I  remembered  the 


contempt  I  had  met  with.  The  smoke  rose 
higher  and  higher,  and  rolled  in  majestic 
volumes  of  effluvium  over  my  enemy’s  villa. 
I  Avas  amply  revenged ;  and,  as  the  works 
became  unbearable,  I  began  to  feel  dizzy,  and 
turned  my  steps  in  the  direction  of  home. 

VITI. 

The  excitement  had  preyed  upon  my  health, 
and  I  was  not  able  to  leave  my  residence 
for  several  days.  At  the  end  of  this  time  I 
went  once  more  into  the  world,  and  wandered 
by  a  mysterious  impulse  towards  the  Down- 
ham  Road.  I  approached  Mr.  Sandford’s  villa 
with  no  definite  design.  I  had  not  determined 
to  call ;  but  I  was  curious  to  see  the  place.  A 
mild  flavour  of  the  works  still  hung  over  the 
neighbourhood  ;  and  I  judged,  from  this,  that 
my  instructions  had  not  been  neglected.  When 
I  reached  the  villa,  my  heart  sunk  within 
me ;  for  I  found  the  shutters  of  every  window 
closed,  except  those  of  the  kitchen.  A  dread¬ 
ful  thought  suggested  itself.  Could  I  have 
caused  a  death  in  the  family  ? 

Regardless  of  everything,  I  hastily  rang  the 
bell ;  and  it  was  answered  by  an  old  char¬ 
woman. 

“Is  she — is  anyone  dead?”  I  asked, 
breathlessly. 

“Lauk-a-daisy,  sir,”  she  replied,  “you  give 
me  quite  a  turn  !  ” 

“Is  anyone  dead  in  this  house?”  I  re¬ 
peated. 

“  No,  sir,”  she  replied,  in  a  nervous  man¬ 
ner. 

“  Why  are  the  shutters  closed,  then  ?” 

“Well,  sir,  I  don’t  know  who  you  may 
be — ” 

“  Why  are  they  closed  ?” 

“  Becos  the  fam’ly  couldn’t  stand  them 
stinkin’  works,  an’  they’ve  gone  out  o’  town.” 

“  Madman,”  I  muttered  to  myself  ;  “  I 
have  driven  them  into  exile.” 

I  asked  the  old  woman  where  they  had 
gone ;  but,  of  course,  she  could  not  tell ;  for 
the  address,  as  usual,  had  been  written  on  a 
piece  of  paper  which  she  had  lost  or  mislaid. 

“  It’s  some  town  as  begins  with  a  P,”  she 
said. 

“  There  are  five  hundred  such  towns  !  ”  I 
replied. 

IX. 

A  day  of  misery  and  a  night  of  restless¬ 
ness  were  recompensed  by  an  announcement 
which  I  read  the  next  morning  in  the  second 
column  of  the  Times  : — 

Edwin  G— z — le. — The  Chain  Pier  every  morn¬ 
ing  at  nine.  The  air  on  the  Downs  is  bracing,  but 
it  has  no  charms  for  me.  Better  the  smoke  of  a 
hundred  b — e  b — ng  factories  if  thou  Avert  only 
near.  Emma  S. 

I  read  with  eager  and  dazzled  eyes,  and  I 
could  not  doubt  that  this  paragraph  was 
meant  for  me.  The  pointed  mention  of  the 
Chain  Pier  and  the  Downs,  directed  me  to 
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Brighton ;  and,  rejecting  the  old  woman’s 
statement  that  the  town  began  with  a  P,  I 
prepared,  at  once,  to  start  for  that  fashion¬ 
able  watering-place.  A  few  minutes  before  I 
sent  for  the  cab,  a  letter  without  a  signature, 
■written  in  a  strange  hand,  and  directed  to 
me,  arrived  through  the  post.  Its  contents 
were  as  follows  : — 

Beware  of  Mr.  Sandford,  who  is  nothing  hut  a 
respectable  adventurer.  Far  from  having  any  ob¬ 
jection  to  your  marriage  with  his  daughter,  he  is 
only  too  anxious  to  bring  about  the  match  ;  but,  in 
such  a  way  that  no  questions  shall  be  asked  con¬ 
cerning  his  child’s  prospects  or  wedding  portion. 
Pause,  and  reflect.  Your  Well-Wisher. 

I  treated  this  base  missive  with  the  con¬ 
tempt  it  deserved.  If  it  had  contained  any 
libel  upon  her  whom  I  was  flying  to  meet,  I 
would  have  found  out  the  writer  at  any  cost ; 
but,  as  it  merely  confined  itself  to  remarks 
upon  her  parent,  I  put  it  in  my  pocket,  and 
thought  no  more  about  it.  In  a  few  hours  I 
was  at  Brighton,  gazing  upon  the  sad  sea 
waves. 

x. 

The  afternoon  and  evening  passed  wearily 
enough ;  for  she  was  not  to  be  seen.  I  sought 
her  on  the  beach — the  promenade — the 
Downs — and  in  the  assembly  rooms,  but 
without  success.  I  felt  that  I  was  rasli  in 
betraying  my  arrival  in  places  where  I  might 
be  discovered  by  Mr.  Sandford  ;  but  I  could 
not  control  my  impatience  until  the  morning. 
As  dusk  approached  I  gave  up  the  search 
and  settled  down  to  a  late  and  solitary  dinner 
in  the  melancholy  coffee-room  of  my  hotel. 
The  cutlet  was  tough ;  the  wine  was  hot 
and  acid  ;  the  waiter  painfully  obsequious  ;  a 
clock  was  ticking  with  maddening  regularity, 
and,  a  fejlow-visitor,  who  ought  to  have  been 
sociable,  was  glaring  at  me  ever  and  anon, 
from  an  opposite  table.  At  times,  the  thought 
came  across  me  that  I  might  have  been 
deceived  by  the  advertisement,  and  my  only 
comfort  was  to  stick  it  before  me  against 
the  cruet-stand,  and  read  it  all  through  the 
meal. 

At  last  the  morning  came,  and,  at  the  ap¬ 
pointed  time,  I  hastened  to  the  pier.  The 
direction  was  right.  I  was  not  deceived. 
She  stood  before  me,  more  lovely  than  ever. 
I  asked,  after  the  first  salutations  were  over, 
at  what  hotel  or  lodging  they  were  staying  ; 
and  was  answered,  “  At  neither.” 

“  Where  then,”  I  inquired,  perceiving  some 
hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  lovely  Emma, 
“  if  not  at  one  of  these  usual  places  ?  ” 

“  At  an  uncle’s,  Edwin,”  she  replied,  in  a 
sorrowful  tone  ;  “  would  that  it  had  been 
otherwise.” 

“  Tell  me  more,  Emma,”  I  replied,  “  for 
there  is  something  which  you  are  concealing 
from  me.” 

“  It  is  a  cousin,  Edwin.” 

“A  cousin,  Emma  ?” 

“  Yes.  They  call  him  refined  :  because  he 


does  nothing  but  smoke,  play  at  billiards, 
and  spend  half  his  time  in  a  yacht  ;  but  he 
is  no  favourite  of  mine ;  and  rather  than 
marry  him — ” 

“  Marry  him,  Emma  !  Surely  your  father 
can  have  no  such  design  ?” 

“  ft  is  too  true,  Edwin  ;  and,  any  day,  I  may 
be  compelled  to  bid  adieu  to  you  for  ever.” 

<e  This  shall  not  be  !  Fly  with  me,  Emma  ; 

— fly  from  this  fashionable  and  detestable 
place.” 

“  I  cannot,  Edwin.  Where  can  I  go  ? — 
unless — ” 

“  Speak ;  I  will  take  you  anywhere  ;  but 
fly,  and  fly  at  once.” 

“To  my  aunt.  Buckram’s,  then.  She  will 
do  anything  I  ask  her.” 

In  a  few  hours  we  had  reached  the  desired 
haven  in  London;  and  the  next  morning  saw 
us  man  and  wife. 

XI. 

My  honeymoon  was  not  without  its 
troubles,  though  my  wife  -was  not  the  cause 
of  them.  My  friend,  Mr.  Nickel  (whom  I 
suspected  of  having  written  the  anonymous 
letter),  departed  one  morning  from  his  post 
as  my  factory-inspector,  with  a  considerable  S 
sum  of  money  which  he  never  accounted  for.  I 
On  the  next  day  to  the  one  on  which  he  left  } 
the  country,  my  father-in-law,  Mr.  Sandford, 
made  his  appearance  ;  calling  upon  us  sud¬ 
denly  as  we  were  seated  at  breakfast. 

“  I  come  here,”  he  said,  “  in  no  spirit  of 
enmity.  You  have  acted  without  my  con¬ 
sent  ;  but  I  freely  forgive  you.  The  portion 
I  might  have  given  my  daughter,  Emma,  if 
the  marriage  had  been  conducted  in  the 
regular  way,  will  now  remain  a  secret  until 
alter  my  death. 

After  we  had  thanked  him  for  his  kind¬ 
ness,  and  had  wished  him  a  life  as  long  as 
Methuselah’s,  he  continued : — 

“  I  am  not  surprised  that  your  inspector, 
Mr.  Nickel,  betrayed  his  trust,  and  embez¬ 
zled  your  property.  I  knew  him  some  years 
ago,  and  I  never  had  a  favourable  opinion  of 
him.” 

“  Is  it  possible  ?”  I  exclaimed. 

“You  are  young  and  inexperienced,”  he 
continued  ;  “  and  I  am  a  man  of  the  world. 
Go  and  enjoy  yourselves,  while  you  can,  and, 
repugnant  as  the  bone-boiling  establishment 
is  to  me,  I  will  look  after  your  interests — as 
a  father.” 

“  Mr.  Sandford,”  I  replied,  “  I  cannot  allow 
this  generous  sacrifice.  After  all  that  you 
have  said  regarding  this  repulsive  business — ” 

“  I  only  do  my  duty,”  he  interrupted.  “  One 
member  of  my  family  has  already  become 
your  partner  for  life.  I  propose  to  join  the 
firm  also.  From  this  hour  you  will  consider 
me  your  acting  partner.” 

And  he  became  a  partner;  I  scarcely 
know  how.  Sometimes  I  think  of  the  anouy- 
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raous  letter,  and  suspect  his  disinterested¬ 
ness  ;  but  one  glance  at  my  gentle  and 
amiable  wife  reconciles  me  to  all. 


MICHELET  AND  INSECTS. 

The  cries  and  the  melodies  of  the  winged 
world  *  do  not  prevent  our  overhearing  the 
murmur  of  an  infinite  world  of  living  ere  a- 
tures,  who,  although  shrouded  in  shadow 
and  silence,  utter  an  energetic  claim  to  our 
attention — a  claim  of  appalling  power,  when 
we  think  of  their  number.  Our  collections 
contain  about  a  hundred  thousand  species. 
But,  if  we  think  that  every  species  of  plant 
feeds  at  least  three  kinds  of  insects,  we  have, 
according  to  the  number  of  known  plants, 
three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  species  of 
insects — every  one,  be  it  noted,  of  prodigious 
fecundity.  Remember,  besides,  that  every 
creature  nourishes  other  creatures,  on  its 
surface,  in  its  solid  substance,  or  in  its  fluids ; 
that  every  insect  is  a  little  world  inhabited 
by  insects,  and  that  those  again  are  tenanted 
by  others.  Nor  is  this  all  ;  in  masses 
which  we  used  to  believe  mineral  and  inor¬ 
ganic,  we  are  shown  animalcules,  of  which 
it  would  take  a  thousand  million  to  make 
a  cubic  inch  ;  and  these,  nevertheless,  offer  a 
rough  sketch  of  an  insect,  and  which  would 
have  a  right  to  call  themselves  incipient 
insects.  And  their  aggregate  number  ?  A 
portion  of  the  Apennines  is  built  up  with 
them  ;  their  atoms  have  served  to  raise  that 
enormous  hump  or  hunchback  of  America 
called  the  Cordilleras.  At  this  point  we 
might  suppose  the  review  to  be  ended ;  yet 
the  molluscs  which  have  fabricated  such 
multitudes  of  islets  in  the  South  Seas,  which 
literally  pave  (as  the  latest  soundings  inform 
us)  the  twelve  hundred  leagues  of  ocean 
which  separate  us  from  America — these  mol¬ 
luscs  are  qualified  by  several  naturalists 
with  the  title  of  embryonic  insects.  So  that 
their  prolific  tribes  come  as  a  sort  of  depend¬ 
ence  on  this  superior  people  ;  or,  as  we  might 
say,  they  are  candidates  for  insect  dignity. 

This  is  grand.  Nevertheless,  what  binds 
us  to  the  little  world  of  birds,  is  not  their 
music,  nor  even  the  spectacle  of  their  sublime 
and  buoyant  mode  of  life.  It  is,  that  the 
bird  can  understand  us.  We  make  with 
him  an  interchange  of  languages  ;  we  speak 
for  him,  and  he  sings  for  us.  But  by  what 
signs  of  intelligence  can  we  contrive  to  open 
any  communication  with  the  insect  ?  Our 
voice,  our  gestures,  have  no  other  effect  on 
him  than  to  cause  him  to  fly.  There  is  no 
look  or  speculation  in  his  eyes ;  no  move¬ 
ment  in  his  silent  mask.  His  senses  are  of 
infinite  subtlety,  but  are  they  similar  to  our 
senses  ?  He  seems  even  to  have  senses 
apart,  unknown  in  their  nature,  and,  as  yet, 
without  name.  He  escapes  our  comprehen¬ 
sion  ;  nature  has  arranged  so  as  to  ignore  his 
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presence  in  respect  to  man.  If  she  exhibits 
him  for  a  moment  during  the  season  of  love, 
she  hides  him  for  years  in  the  murky  earth 
or  in  the  discreet  bosom  of  timber-trees. 
When  found,  caught,  opened,  dissected,  and 
examined  with  the  microscope,  bit  by  bit,  he 
remains  for  us  an  enigma  still — an  enigma 
which  is  anything  but  re-assuring,  whose 
strangeness  almost  scandalises  us,  so  com¬ 
pletely  does  it  confound  our  received  ideas. 
What  can  we  say  of  a  creature  who  breathes 
at  the  flank,  through  holes  in  his  sides  ?  Of 
a  paradoxical  walker  who,  contrary  to  usual 
custom,  presents  his  back  to  the  earth  and 
his  belly  to  the  sky  ?  In  many  things,  the 
insect  is  a  being  turned  upside  down,  or  with 
the  wrong  side  outwards.  His  minuteness  is 
another  cause  of  our  misconstruing  his  ways. 
Many  an  organ  appears  odd  and  menacing 
because  our  eyes  are  too  feeble  to  see  and 
explain  its  structure  and  utility.  Things 
imperfectly  beheld  cause  uneasiness,  like 
objects  seen  in  the  dark.  Meanwhile,  we 
kill  him.  He  is  so  small,  moreover,  that  in 
his  case  we  fancy  ourselves  dispensed  from 
acting  with  justice.  A  German  dreamer 
thought  to  seal  the  insect’s  fate  by  the 
dictum  :  God  made  the  world,  but  the  Devil 
made  the  insect. 

The  poor  creature,  however,  does  not  own 
himself  beaten  merely  by  an  insulting  speech. 

To  the  systems  of  the  philosopher  and  the 
fright  of  the  child  (which  are,  perhaps,  the 
same  thing)  he  replies  pretty  nearly  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  That,  in  the  first  place,  justice  is 
universal ;  that  stature  has  nothing  to  with 
right  and  wrong  ;  that,  if  it  be  possible  to 
suppose  right  not  to  be  equal,  and  that 
universal  love  can  incline  the  scale,  it  would 
be  in  favour  of  the  small  and  weak.  He 
says  that  it  would  be  absurd  to  judge  him  by 
his  appearance  ;  to  condemn  organs  whose 
use  you  are  ignorant  of;  that  the  greater 
part  of  them  are  the  apparatus  necessary  for 
special  professions,  the  instruments  of  a  hun-  j 
dred  different  trades  ;  and  that  he,  the  in¬ 
sect,  is  the  grand  destroyer  and  fabricator, 
the  artisan  par  excellence,  the  active  mecha¬ 
nician  of  life.  Finally,  he  states  (the  claim 
will  perhaps  appear  a  little  lofty),  that,  to 
judge  by  visible  signs — namely,  works  and 
results — he  of  all  living  creatures  is  the  one 
who  loves  the  most.  Love  has  given  him 
wings,  a  marvellous  iris  of  colouring,  and 
even  'visible  flame.  Love  is,  for  him,  death 
either  instantaneous  or  near  at  hand,  together 
with  an  astonishing  second-sight  of  maternity 
to  afford  to  the  orphan  the  most  ingenious 
forms  of  protection.  In  short,  this  maternal 
genius  is  so  highly  developed  that,  surpassing 
and  eclipsing  the  rare  associations  of  birds 
and  quadrupeds,  it  has  made  the  insect  the 
founder  of  republics  and  cities. 

The  insect  often  inspires  children  with 
terror  and  an  instinctive  repugnance.  But 
we  are  all  children ;  and  the  philosopher 
himself,  notwithstanding  his  attempts  at  uni- 
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versal  sympathy,  is  subject  to  the  same  im¬ 
pressions.  The  arsenal  of  extraordinary 
arms  with  which  the  insect  is  mostly  fur¬ 
nished,  appears  a  standing  menace  to  man. 
Living  in  the  midst  of  struggle  and  conten¬ 
tion,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  in¬ 
sect  to  come  into  the  world  armed  cap-a-pie. 
Those  of  the  tropics  are  often  terrible  to  look 
at.  Nevertheless,  a  considerable  portion  of 
these  arms  which  frighten  us — pincers, 
notched  teeth,  nippers,  saws,  spits,  hooks, 
augers,  wire-drawers,  and  crushing-mills — 
their  formidable  portable  armoury  which 
makes  them  look  like  old  champions  going 
to  the  wars,  are,  upon  careful  inspection, 
nothing  but  the  peaceful  tools  which  help 
them  to  earn  their  livelihood.  Only,  in  this 
case,  the  artisan  carries  all  he  wants  about 
with  him.  He  is  the  operative  and  the 
machinery  combined.  What  would  be  the 
aspect  of  human  operatives,  if  they  walked 
about  always  bristling  with  all  the  steel  and 
brass  which  they  are  obliged  to  make  use  of 
in  their  daily  labours  1  We  should  think 
them  monstrously  strange  creatures  ;  they 
would  frighten  us.  Under  certain  circum- 
stances,  it  is  true,  the  insect  is  a  warrior, 
from  the  necessity  of  defence  or  of  appetite  ; 
but  in  general  he  is  especially  and  above  all 
an  artificer.  There  is  scarcely  a  species 
which  cannot  be  classed  according  to  its  art, 
and  be  ranged  under  the  banner  of  some 
trade  corporation. 

With  insects,  the  mother  mostly  dies  as 
soon  as  she  has  given  birth  to  her  progeny  ; 
her  grand  affair,  therefore,  is  to  construct 
some  well-contrived  shelter  where  the  little 
foundling  may  be  fed  and  securely  cradled. 
A  work  of  such  difficulty  requires  instru¬ 
ments  which  appear  to  us  inexplicable.  Many 
a  tool  which  you  might  compare  to  the 
poignard  of  the  middle  ages  or  to  the  per¬ 
fidious  arms  of  Italian  assassins,  is,  on  the 
contrary,  an  instrument  of  maternal  love. 
Besides,  Nature  is  so  far  from  sharing  our 
prejudices,  our  disgusts,  our  childish  fears, 
that  she  appears  to  take  particular  care  of 
the  rodent  insects,  or  the  species  which  gnaw 
and  nibble,  who  are  the  horticulturist’s  worst 
enemies,  but  who  render  useful  assistance  in 
maintaining  the  equilibrium  of  species  and 
in  diminishing  the  incumbrance  of  vegetable 
matter  in  certain  climates.  She  is  anxiously 
conservative  of  caterpillars,  which  we  destroy. 
The  processional  caterpillars  start  on  their 
pilgrimage  clad  in  fur  composed  of  bristling 
chevaux-de-frise,  which  overawes  their  ene¬ 
mies,  until,  transformed  into  moths,  they  flit 
about  free  and  happy  under  the  safeguard  of 
the  shades  of  night.  Creatures  thus  privi¬ 
leged  have  evidently  their  work  laid  out  for 
them  to  do,  an  important  mission  which 
renders  them  indispensable,  and  which  makes 
them  an  essential  element  in  the  harmony  of 
the  world.  Suns  are  necessary,  and  so  are 
gnats.  Order  is  great  in  the  Milky  Way, 
but  not  less  so  in  the  hive.  There  is  not  a 


genus  of  insects  which  does  not  answer  when 
summoned.  Were  a  single  species  of  ant  to 
turn  defaulter,  it  would  make  a  serious  gap 
in  the  general  economy  of  tropical  countries. 
Look  at  a  deserted  house  or  a  neglected 
garden.  In  one  year  it  will  become  rotten, 
old,  and  decrepit,  through  the  invasion  and 
the  attacks  of  insects.  The  reasons  of  Provi¬ 
dence  for  such  certain  devastation  are  quite 
intelligible,  if  we  reflect.  In  the  absence  of 
man,  the  insect  takes  his  place,  in  order  that, 
by  passing  through  the  grand  crucible,  every¬ 
thing  may  be  renewed  or  purified. 

Insects  are  repugnant  to  us,  they  annoy 
us ;  sometimes  they  frighten  us :  but  they 
do  so  exactly  in  proportion  to  our  ignorance. 
Almost  all  of  them,  especially  in  temperate 
climes,  are  nevertheless  completely  inoffen¬ 
sive.  We  always  regard  the  unknown  with 
a  suspicious  eye.  All  the  information  we 
take  the  trouble  to  acquire  respecting  them, 
is  simply  to  ascertain  that  we  are  able 
to  kill  them.  Who  has  any  pity  for  insects  ? 
Gros,  the  painter,  saw  one  of  his  pupils, 
a  handsome,  careless  young  fellow,  enter 
his  studio  with  a  superb  butterfly,  re¬ 
cently  caught  and  still  flapping  its  wings, 
pinned  to  his  hat  by  way  of  ornament.  The 
artist  was  indignant,  and  angrily  exclaimed  : 
“  Is  that  the  feeling  with  which  you  regard 
beautiful  things  ]  You  meet  with  a  charm¬ 
ing  creature  enjoying  itself  in  the  sunshine, 
and  you  can  find  no  other  use  to  make  of  it 
than  to  crucify  it  and  kill  it  barbarously  ! 
Leave  the  house,  and  never  return  ;  never 
show  yourself  in  my  presence  again.”  It  is 
more  surprising  to  find  an  anatomist,  a  man 
who  has  passed  his  life  with  a  scalpel  in  his 
hand,  Lyonnet  to  wit,  expressing  similar  sen¬ 
timents,  and  that  with  respect  to  insects 
which  interest  us  the  least.  Lyonnet  has 
opened  a  new  path  to  science  by  his  laborious 
work  on  the  caterpillar  of  the  goat  moth,  in 
which  he  has  demonstrated  that,  in  regard 
to  its  muscular  system,  the  insect  is  identical 
with  the  superior  animals.  He  congratulates 
himself  on  having  completed  his  task  without 
having  killed  more  than  three  individuals  of 
the  species  he  was  investigating. 

Michelet  and  his  wife  first  began  to  study 
insects  seriously  during  a  tour  in  Switzerland, 
the  country  of  Haller,  Huber,  and  Bonnet. 
Not  content  with  collections,  which  show 
only  the  outside  of  a  creature,  they  deter¬ 
mined  to  inspect  the  internal  organs  by  means 
of  the  scalpel  and  the  microscope.  For  this, 
it  was  necessary  to  commit  several  murders, 
remorse  at  which  tarnished  their  enjoyment 
of  the  magnificent  scenery  by  which  they 
were  surrounded.  The  eternal  hymn  ut¬ 
tered  by  the  monster  mountains  scarcely 
drowned  the  tragic  drama  of  small  sufferers. 
A  fly  hid  the  Alps  from  their  view ;  the 
agony  of  a  beetle,  which  was  ten  days  in 
dying,  veiled  the  glories  of  Mont  Blanc  ;  the 
anatomy  of  an  ant  made  them  forget  the 
Jungfrau.  Never  mind  that  ;  who  can  say 
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precisely  wliat  is  great  and  what  is  little  ? 
All  is  great,  all  is  important,  all  is  equal  in 
the  bosom  of  Nature  and  in  the  impartiality 
of  Universal  Love.  And  where  is  this  fact 
more  perceptible  than  in  the  infinite  com¬ 
plexity  of  the  tiny  organic  world  which  they 
were  then  considering  \  To  gaze  up  at  the 
mountain  top,  or  to  look  down  upon  the 
creeping  insect,  was  all  one  in  point  of  wonder 
and  admiration. 

Moreover,  their  system  was  never  to  pierce 
insects  with  a  pin  or  other  sharp  instrument 
— a  horrible  torture,  which  never  comes  to 
an  end.  A  month  afterwards,  or  longer,  you 
will  see  the  wretched  victims  still  writhing  on 
their  stake.  Ether  inflicts  a  death  which  is 
generally  rapid,  and  appears  to  be  painless. 
Accordingly,  they  etherised  their  prisoner 
largely.  In  a  moment,  he  turned  and  fell ;  they 
thought  it  was  all  over  with  him.  After  an 
hour  or  two,  he  had  come  to  life,  had  raised 
himself  on  his  trembling  legs,  and  was  trying 
to  make  a  walk  of  it.  To  tell  the  truth,  his 
gait  was  exactly  like  that  of  a  drunken  man  ; 
a  child  would  have  laughed  to  see  him  reel. 
His  executioners  felt  no  inclination  to  laugh, 
because  they  were  obliged  to  poison  him 
again.  A  stronger  dose  was  administered ; 
in  vain.  Whatever  they  gave  him,  he  always 
recovered.  So  they  shut  him  up  in  a  box, 
where  he  lingered  long  and  withstood  in¬ 
credible  doses.  It  was  a  fortnight  before 
they  could  make  him  gi  ve  up  the  ghost. 

In  general  it  may  be  stated,  that  the 
insect  is  the  child  of  night.  The  greater 
part  of  them  avoid  the  light,  but  how  can 
they  avoid  the  air  ?  Even  in  hot  countries, 
the  contact  of  the  atmosphere  with  a  sen¬ 
sitive  and  naked  body,  whose  skin  has  not 
had  time  to  harden,  is  excessively  painful. 
In  our  severe  climate,  every  puff  of  wind 
must  cause  the  sensation  of  little  piercing 
arrows,  or  a  million  fine  needles  sticking  into 
the  creature.  Certain  hairy  species  are 
somewhat  better  protected :  certain  others 
are  housed  in  fruits.  Some  (bees  and  ants) 
find  protection  in  society  ;  but  the  immense 
majority  of  insects  are  hatched  solitary  and 
naked.  Several  of  my  readers,  well-clad 
personages  sitting  before  a  blazing  fire,  will 
be  certain  to  make  the  remark,  that  cold  is  a 
capital  thing  to  sharpen  the  appetite,  to 
make  you  hardy,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  But 
those  who  have  ever  known  poverty,  will 
perfectly  comprehend  the  drift  of  the  fore¬ 
going  observations.  The  recollections  of 
their  childhood  will  tell  them  that  cold  is,  in 
point  of  fact,  a  torture ;  habit  does  not  render 
you  insensible  to  the  suffering  it  inflicts  ;  a 
continuance  of  its  action  does  not  render  its 
effects  more  agreeable.  What  delight  is  felt 
by  the  children  of  the  poor  when  a  thaw 
comes  to  relieve  the  pincliings  and  the  shiver- 
ings  they  have  undergone  !  Certainly,  there 
is  no  denying  that  cold  is  a  powerful  tonic, 
which  brightens  the  faculties  wonderfully, 
and  excites  their  utmost  inventive  powers. 
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Cold,  equally  with  hunger,  perhaps  more  so 
than  hunger,  is  the  grand  incentive  of  the 
arts  ;  hunger  enfeebles,  cold  strengthens. 

Cold  is  the  potent  inspiration  which  urges 
infinite  multitudes  of  chilly  creatures  to  seek, 
above  all  things,  the  means  of  shelter.  There 
is  no  want  of  food  ;  nature  has  everywhere 
spread  an  ample  banquet  before  them.  The 
whole  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  a  great 
part  of  the  animal,  are  ready  for  them  to 
partake  of.  But  the  cold  sears  them ;  cold 
and  humidity  combined,  give  them  influenza 
and  paralyse  their  organisation.  They  have 
no  rest  in  them  till  they  have  contrived  some 
sort  of  covering.  At  the  lowest  scale  of  life, 
the  humblest  caterpillar  is  an  artist,  and 
(when  he  does  not  excavate  a  mine  to  dwell 
in)  by  means  of  weaving,  rolling,  spinning, 
and  cutting  out,  soon  fits  himself  with  a  robe 
which,  like  a  second  skin  over  his  too  sensi¬ 
tive  skin,  covers  his  suffering  nudity.  Some 
are  skilled  in  mosaic-work,  others  in  inlaying 
or  veneering.  After  having  fabricated  a 
dress,  they  will  conceal  themselves  from 
observation  by  the  artful  application  of  sur¬ 
rounding  materials — such  as  shells,  bits  of 
stick,  and  grains  of  sand.  Their  labour  is 
great ;  but  amongst  the  different  species 
there  is  an  admirably  just  compensation. 
Those  who  work  hard  when  young,  have 
little  to  do  when  adult,  and  vice  versfi.  The 
bee  which,  while  a  grub,  is  liberally  fed, 
nursed,  and  cradled  by  its  elders,  has  to  lead 
a  most  laborious  life.  On  the  other  hand, 
another  insect  who,  as  a  caterpillar,  has 
toiled  and  spun,  has  nothing  to  do,  by-and- 
by,  but  to  talk  amorous  nonsence  to  lilies 
and  roses.  He  is  Dandy  Butterfly,  Esquire. 

Most  insects  are  destined  to  do  their 
drudgery  during  their  childhood,  in  their 
state  of  larva  or  caterpillar — a  double  and 
violent  drudgery.  On  the  one  hand  is  the 
constant,  urgent,  pressing  search  after  the 
food  which  is  craved  for  by  a  ceaseless, 
internal  sensation  of  want — the  want  of  self¬ 
repair,  of  self-renovation,  of  nourishing  the 
organs  already  acquired,  and  of  preparing 
new  ones.  The  life  of  these  poor  motherless 
insects  is  made  up  of  a  couple  of  hard  con¬ 
ditions — labour  and  morbid  growth  ;  for 
their  moultings  or  changes  of  skin  are  equi¬ 
valent  to  an  illness.  Often  they  are  the 
cause  of  death.  If  the  effort  or  the  pain  of 
the  crisis  could  inspire  the  insect  with  a 
glimmer  of  thought,  he  would  say  to  himself 
at  every  moult,  “  I  am  out  of  the  mess  now. 

I  have  done  with  it  ;  I  shall  be  quiet  at  last ; 
this  is  my  closing  change  !  ”  To  which 
Nature  makes  answer,  “  Not  yet !  And, 
not  yet !  You  are  still  an  unborn  babe. 
You  have  not  yet  brought  forth  your  own 
proper  self.  What  are  you  1  Nothing  but  L 
a  larva,  a  mask  which  will  shortly  fall,  and 
disclose  your  reality.” 

What !  A  mask  that  has  a  will  and  can 
work,  that  can  contrive  and  can  suffer  !  Which 
sometimes  appears  to  be  further  advanced 
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than  being  destined  to  spring  from  it !  Such 
industry  and  skill  in  a  mere  husk  which  will 
shortly  wither  and  be  cast  to  the  winds  ! 
However  this  may  be,  one  fine  morning,  some 
sort  of  irritation  or  restlessness,  some  myste¬ 
rious  impulse,  drives  the  creature  to  a  new 
task.  You  would  say  that  withinside  itself, 
another  self  excites  and  agitates  it,  to  a  given 
course  already  traced  out,  with  the  full  inten¬ 
tion  of  becoming  —  what  ?  Does  it  know 
itself  ?  We  cannot  say  ;  but  we  see  that  it 
acts  and  conducts  itself  wisely  and  prudently 
exactly  as  if  it  did  know.  The  pre¬ 
sentiment  of  the  slumber,  which  will  steal 
over  it,  paralyse  it,  and  expose  it  unresist¬ 
ing  to  all  its  enemies,  causes  it  all  at  once 
to  display  fresh  activity. 

“  Let  us  work  well !  ”  it  says.  “  Let  us  work 
quickly  !  All,  what  a  sound  sleep  I  am  going 
to  enjoy  !  ” 

The  strange  drama  of  metamorphosis,  which 
the  insect  performs,  and  the  thoughts  of  im¬ 
mortality  which  it  suggested  to  the  sages  of 
Egypt,  have  calmed  more  terrors  and  dried 
more  tears  than  all  the  mysteries  of  Canopus 
and  all  the  festivals  of  Eleusis.  What  is 
death  ?  What  is  life  ?  What  is  the  waking 
state,  and  what  is  sleep  ?  Behold  that  minia¬ 
ture  miracle,  mute  confidant  of  the  grave, 
who  plays  for  our  instruction  the  game  of 
destiny.  lie  sleeps  in  the  egg,  and,  later  on, 
he  sleeps  again  in  the  nymph.  Thrice  is  he 
born,  and  thrice  he  dies,  as  larva,  nymph,  and 
scarabseus.  In  each  of  his  existences,  he  is 
the  larva  or  mask,  the  figure  of  the  existence 
which  is  to  follow.  He  prepares,  brings  forth, 
and  hatches  himself.  He  bursts,  shining 
brightly,  from  his  sombre  sepulchre.  On  the 
grey  plains  of  Egypt,  in  its  moments  of 
drought,  he  glitters  and  eclipses  every  rival. 
Deflected  from  his  jewelled  wings,  the  all- 
powerful  sun  beholds  his  own  image.  Where 
was  he  ?  In  unclean  darkness,  in  night  and 
death.  A  deity  has  evoked  the  beetle  from 
his  grave  ;  he  will  do  the  same  for  a  beloved 
soul.  Happy  ray  of  light ! — hope  founded  on 
justice,  on  the  impartial  love  of  the  Creator 
of  all  things  living.  The  bereaved  on  the 
earth  trust  that,  to  those  whom  they  have 
lost,  the  same  measure  shall  be  meted  as  is 
vouchsafed  to  the  insect.  Shall  man  receive 
a  less  degree  of  favour  than  is  accorded  to 
the  brother  of  the  gnat  and  the  cousin  of  the 
moth  ? 

Modern  science,  partially  and  apparently, 
broke  the  spell  of  this  ancient  poetic  mystery. 
Swammerdam  found  that  the  caterpillar  con¬ 
tained  the  nymph,  and  even  the  future  butter¬ 
fly* 

In  the  caterpillar  he  detected  the  sketch 
of  the  wing  and  of  the  proboscis  of  the  coming 
insect.  Nay,  more,  Beauruur  found  in  a  cater¬ 
pillar  only  afewhours’  old,  the  eggs  of  the  future 
butterfly.  That  is  to  say,  the  infant  insect, 
at  so  early  a  stage  that  the  caterpillar  is 
little  more  than  an  egg  gifted  with  locomo¬ 
tion — this  infant,  this  moving  egg,  contains ! 


eggs  and  infants.  There  appears  here  to  be 
an  identity  of  the  three  different  beings  ; 
these  are  no  longer  intermediate  deaths* 
apparently  ;  one  single  life  goes  on.  Is  the 
ancient  mystery  destroyed?  Has  man,  in 
his  plentitude,  penetrated  the  secret  of  things? 
Reaumur  himself  thought  not ;  he  confessed 
that  his  most  careful  observations  left  very 
much  to  be  desired. 

In  the  metamorphosis  of  the  caterpillar, 
everything  is,  and  must  be,  changed.  '  The 
legs  will  be  legs  no  longer  ;  lie  requires  per¬ 
fectly  slim  ones.  What  does  a  child  of  air, 
who  will  scarcely  alight  on  the  tips  of  the 
grass,  want  with  short,  clumsy  paws  armed 
with  hooks,  suckers,  and  all  sorts  of  cum¬ 
brous  tools  ?  The  head  will  be  the  head  no 
longer  ;  at  least  the  enormous  apparatus  of 
jaw  disappears,  and  with  it  the  muscles, 
j  which  set  it  in  motion.  All  that  is  cast  away 
together  with  the  mask.  Enormous  prodigy  ! 
i  The  creature  changes  from  a  masticating  to  a 
sucking  animal.  A  wonderfully  flexible  trunk 
is  uncoiled.  If  anything  appeared  to  be  fun¬ 
damental  in  the  caterpillar,  it  was  the  diges¬ 
tive  organs.  Well,  this  very  foundation  of 
its  being  is  gone  !  Absorbent  gullet,  power¬ 
ful  stomach,  greedy  entrails,  are  all  sup¬ 
pressed  or  are  reduced  almost  to  nothing.  Of 
what  use  would  they  be  to  the  new  being 
which,  as  in  certain  species  of  butterflies, 
dispenses  with  food,  and  has  a  mouth  merely 
for  form’s  sake  and  the  pleasure  of  sipping  a 
little  honey  ?  It  makes  no  hardship  of  yield¬ 
ing  up  a  useless  piece  of  furniture,  and  expec¬ 
torates  the  skin  of  its  stomach. 

With  what  a  marvellous  feeling  of  security 
is  this  creature  gifted,  who  quits  everything 
belonging  to  him,  who  unhesitatingly  leaves  be^ 
hind  liis  former  strong  and  solid  existence,  the 
complicated  organisation  which,  a  little  while 
ago,  was  himself,-— his  own  proper  person  !  It 
is  called  his  larva — his  mask ;  but  why  ?  The 
personality  appears  to  be  at  least  as  energetic 
in  the  vigorous  caterpillar  as  in  the  delicate 
butterfly.  .  It  is  therefore  really  his  personal 
individuality  which  he  courageously  allows  to 
shrivel  up  to  nothing,  in  order  to  become, 
what  ?  no  very  reassuring  substance — a  short, 
soft,  whitish  mass.  Open  the  nymph  soon 
after  she  has  spun  her  shroud,  and  you  will 
find  only  a  sort  of  milky  fluid,  wherein  all  that 
you  can  trace  are  doubtful  lineaments  which 
you  see  or  fancy  that  you  see.  After  a  certain 
time,  you  may,  with  a  fine  needle,  isolate 
these  ambiguous  organs  and  imagine  that 
they  are  the  members  of  the  future  butterfly. 
A  fearful  interval !  In  most  species,  there  is 
a  moment  when  everything  old  lias  dis¬ 
appeared,  and  when  nothing  new  has  yet 
assumed  form  or  shape.  When  EEson,  to 
be  restored  to  youth,  was  cut  into  pieces 
and  thrown  into  Medea’s  cauldron,  you 
might  have  found  in  the  mess  the  limbs  of 
HSson ;  but  here,  there  is  nothing  of  the 
kind. 

Nevertheless,  the  mummy  swathes  itself  in 
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confidence,  docilely  accepting  the  darkness, 
the  repose,  and  the  captivity  of  the  tomb.  It 
feels  within  itself  a  reason  of  existence,  a 
cause  of  living  still.  And  what  cause  ? 
What  reason?  The  vitality  amassed  by  its 
j  former  labours.  All  the  treasure  which  it 
accumulated  as  a  hard-working  caterpillar 
|  constitutes  its  barrier  against  death,  its  in¬ 
ability  to  perish,  the  cause  which  makes  it 
not  only  live  but  lead  a  light  and  happy  life, 
whose  ease  is  exactly  in  proportion  to  the 
efforts  which  it  made  during  its  former 
existence* 

Admirable  compensation  !  By  diving  so 
low  into  the  depths  of  life,  we  might  expect 
to  meet  with  physical  fatalities.  What  we 
really  find  there  is  justice,  immortality,  hope. 
Antiquity  was  right,  and  modern  science  is 
right.  It  is  death,  and  it  is  not  death  :  it  is, 
if  you  like,  a  partial  death.  And  is  death 
ever  anything  else  ?  Is  not  death  actually  a 
birth  ? 

The  insect  has  no  part  in  human  language. 
He  speaks  neither  by  the  voice  nor  the  phy¬ 
siognomy.  By  what,  then,  does  he  express 
|  himself  ?  He  speaks  by  his  energies.  Eirst : 
By  the  immense  power  of  destruction  which 
he  exercises  upon  the  superabundance  of 
nature — upon  a  multitude  of  sluggish  or 
diseased  existences  which  he  hastens  to  cause 
to  disappear.  Secondly  :  By  his  visible  ener¬ 
gies,  especially  during  the  season  of  love,  by 
his  brilliant  colours,  his  phosphorescent 
lights,  and  his  poisons,  several  of  which  we 
!  employ  as  remedies.  Thirdly :  He  speaks  to 
1  us  by  his  arts,  which  might  give  us  hints  for 
j  the  extension  of  our  own. 

In  order  to  counteract  the  shortsighted¬ 
ness,  the  disgusts,  the  terrors,  the  narrow 
and  egotistical  judgment  with  which  we  con¬ 
sider  the  things  around  us,  we  ought  to  recall 
to  mind  the  grand  and  necessary  reactions  of 
Nature.  Nature  has  not  marched  forward 
with  the  regularity  of  a  continued  stream, 
but  with  occasional  ebbings,  retreats  back¬ 
wards,  and  retrograding  steps  which  allowed 
her  the  opportunity  of  harmonising  with 
herself.  Our  limited  scope  of  vision,  which 
sometimes  fixes  its  gaze  on  apparently  retro¬ 
gressive  movements,  takes  alarm,  becomes 
frightened,  and  misunderstands  the  purport 
of  the  whole.  It  is  the  attribute  of  Infinite 
Love,  whose  creative  power  is  ever  active,  in 
every  creation  which  He  produces  to  render 
it  capable  of  infinite  extension.  But,  in  the 
midst  of  this  very  infinity,  He  raises  up  a 
creation  of  antagonism  which  will  keep  it 
(namely,  the  said  creation)  in  check.  If  we 
see  Him  producing  monstrous  destroyers,  be 
sure  that  they  are  sent,  as  a  remedy  and  a 
repression,  to  stop  the  course  of  monsters  of 
fecundity. 

Herbivorous  insects  were  the  check  of  the 
fearful  vegetable  incumbrance  of  the  primi¬ 
tive  world.  But,  as  those  herbivorous  insects 
multiplied  beyond  all  law  and  reason,  insecti¬ 
vorous  insects  were  sent  for  their  repression. 


These  latter,  robust  and  terrible,  tyrants  of 
creation  in  virtue  of  their  weapons  and  their 
wings,  would  have  been  victorious  over  the 
victors,  and  would  have  exterminated  the 
feebler  species,  if,  over  the  whole  insect  people 
and  soaring  above  its  proudest  flight,  there 
had  not  supervened  the  wing  supreme  of  a 
superior  tyrant,  the  Bird.  The  haughty 
dragon-fly  was  snapped  up  by  the  swallow. 
By  these  successive  destructions,  increase  has 
been,  not  suppressed,  but  restricted,  and  the 
species  held  in  equilibrium.  So  that  all  pro¬ 
pagated,  and  all  live.  The  more  closely  a 
species  is  pruned,  the  more  prolific  it  be¬ 
comes.  Does  it  overflow  its  legitimate 
bounds  ?  Instantly,  the  superabundance  is 
balanced  by  the  fresh  fecundity  with  which 
it  endows  its  destroyers. 

We,  men  of  this  tardy  epoch,  sons  of  the 
spare  and  sober  W est,  brought  up  in  those 
narrow,  well-weeded,  carefully-kept  garden- 
grounds  which  are  known  amongst  us  as 
large  estates,  must  imagine  something  quite 
different  to  these  miniature  inclosures,  if  we 
want  to  form  an  idea  of  the  primitive  vigour 
of  the  globe,  of  the  abundance  and  the  super¬ 
abundance  which  the  earth  displayed  when, 
bathed  in  hot  mist,  she  sent  forth  from  her 
bosom  the  first  blossoms  of  her  youth.  The 
hottest  countries  of  the  actual  world  show 
us  a  faint  image  of  what  it  must  have  been. 
The  inextricable  forests  of  Guiana  and 
Brazil,  in  their  entanglement,  in  their  chaos 
of  mad  plants  which,  without  rule  or  mea¬ 
sure,  envelop  giant  trees,  smother  them,  cause 
them  to  rot,  and  bury  them  in  ruins, — such 
is  an  imperfect  picture  of  the  grand  ancient 
vegetable  chaos.  The  only  creatures  suffi¬ 
ciently  impure  to  support  this  mass  of  im¬ 
purity,  to  breathe  its  air  laden  with  death, 
were  big-bellied  reptiles,  heavy  toads,  green 
caymans,  and  swollen  serpents.  And  such 
would  have  been  the  sole  habitants  of  the 
earth. 

Then,  from  on  high  pounced  down  the 
Bird ;  plunging  into  the  reeking  gulf,  he 
brought  up  to  the  highest  tree-tops  some  one 
of  the  unclean  monsters.  But  his  incessant 
warfare  would  have  still  remained  unequal 
to  keep  down  their  abominable  fecundity, 
had  not  thousands  of  millions  of  nibblers 
cleared  the  jungle,  opened  the  noisome  hiding- 
places,  and  allowed  the  sun’s  health-restoring 
rays  to  pierce  the  thick  covering  beneath 
which  the  earth  was  panting.  The  humblest 
of  insects  performed  the  work  which  ren¬ 
dered  the  world  habitable ;  they  devoured 
the  chaos. 

t(  Small  means  for  so  grand  a  result !  ” 
You  will  say,  “  How  could  these  tiny  crea¬ 
tures  contrive  to  make  an  end  of  an  infinity  ?” 
You  would  dismiss  all  doubts  if  you  had 
ever  witnessed  the  waking  up  of  a  large 
establishment  of  silkworms,  when  one  fine 
morning  they  quit  the  egg  with  that  immense 
appetite  which  no  abundance  of  leaves  can 
satisfy.  Their  host  fancied  he  had  made 
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ample  provision  for  them  in  his  rich  and 
handsome  plantation  of  mulberry  trees  ;  hut 
that  turns  out  to  be  just  nothing  at  all.  You 
may  supply  them  with  whole  forests,  and 
they  will  still  ask  for  more.  Twenty  paces 
off,  and  further,  you  can  hear  a  strange 
rustling  sound,  which  goes  on  without  the 
slightest  intermission,  like  that  of  brooks 
i  which  flow  for  ever,  gradually  grinding  away 
and  using  up  the  pebbles  of  their  bed.  And 
you  are  not  far  from  the  truth ;  it  is  a 
stream,  a  torrent,  an  endless  river  of  living 
material  which,  under  the  graud  mechanism 
of  an  infinity  of  little  instruments,  rustles, 
resounds,  and  murmurs,  as  it  passes  from 
vegetable  to  insect  life,  and  is  gently  and 
invincibly  melted  into  animality. 

To  return  to  the  primitive  ages  :  the  most 
terrible  destroyers,  the  most  implacable 
rodents,  who  broke  up  the  lower  rottenness 
of  the  grand  chaos,  who  higher  up  delivered 
j  the  tree  from  the  clasp  of  its  parasite,  who 
finally  set  to  work  on  the  boughs,  admitting 
light  into  the  livid  shades — these  were  the 
benefactors  of  races  to  come.  Their  uninter¬ 
rupted  labour  of  indomitable  destruction, 
brought  to  reason  the  vegetable  orgie  in 
which  Nature  had  lost  herself.  Hun  wild  as 
she  might,  they  conquered  ;  they  swept  open 
superb  glades  and  alleys,  and  the  monsters, 
exiled  from  their  foul  retreats,  became  more 
and  more  sterile,  being  delivered  up,  by  this 
grand  revelation  of  the  forests,  to  the  son  of 
light — the  Bird.  Through  a  profound  accord 
and  a  beautiful  treaty  between  him  and  his 
opposite,  the  son  of  night,  sunshine  had  pene¬ 
trated  into  the  abyss,  and  his  enemies  lay 
prostrate  at  his  mercy. 

The  spider,  at  the  same  time  higher  and 
lower  than  the  insect,  is  separated  from  him 
by  organisation,  but  draws  near  to  him  in 
instincts,  wants,  and  diet.  She,  strongly 
characterised  in  every  respect,  is  still  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  grand  animal  classes,  and  is, 
as  it  were,  apart  in  creation.  Amidst  the 
luxurious  vegetation  of  the  tropics,  where 
game  is  superabundant,  she  lives  in  society. 
Spiders  are  cited  who  stretch  around  a  tree  a 
vast  net  in  common,  the  approaches  to  which 
they  guard  in  perfect  concert.  Still  further  : 
having  often  to  deal  with  powerful  insects,  or 
even  with  small  birds,  they  share  the  danger 
together,  and  give  each  other  a  helping  hand, 
But  this  sociable  mode  of  life  is  quite  excep¬ 
tional,  confined  to  certain  species,  and  to  the 
most  favoured  climates.  Everywhere  else, 
the  spider,  by  the  fatality  of  her  life  and  her 
organisation,  has  the  same  character  as  the 
hunter  and  the  savage,  who,  supporting  them¬ 
selves  by  uncertain  prey,  remain  envious, 
suspicious,  exclusive,  and  solitary.  Add  to 
this,  that  she  is  not  like  an  ordinary  hunter, 
who  has  nothing  beyond  his  toil,  his  jour¬ 
neys,  and  his  personal  activity  to  think  of. 
Her  sportmansliip  requires  considerable  out¬ 
lay  to  practise,  and  demands  a  constant  drain 
on  her  capital.  Every  day,  and  every  hour, 


I  from  her  own  proper  substance  she  is  obliged 
j  to  draw  the  material  necessary  for  the  net 
|  which  is  to  provide  her  with  food  and  renew 
her  substance.  She  therefore  exhausts  her¬ 
self  in  order  to  feed  herself ;  she  reduces 
herself  in  order  to  fatten  herself;  she  becomes 
lean  on  the  uncertain  hope  of  gaining  flesh. 
Her  life  is  a  lottery,  depending  on  the  chances 
of  a  thousand  unforeseen  contingencies. 
Such  an  existence  cannot  fail  to  make  an 
unquiet  being  with  but  little  sympathy  for 
its  fellow  creatures,  in  whom  it  sees  nothing 
but  competitors  ;  in  short,  an  animal  fatally 
egotistical.  Were  she  different,  she  must 
perish  of  hunger. 

The  worst  is,  that  the  poor  thing  is 
thoroughly  and  fundamentally  ugly.  She  is  j 
not  one  of  those  who,  ugly  when  seen  by  the 
naked  eye,  become  handsome  under  the 
microscope.  Any  too  strong  speciality  of 
trade,  as  we  witness  in  the  case  of  men,  j 
shrivels  up  one  limb,  exaggerates  another, 
and  excludes  general  harmony.  The  black-  j 
smith  is  often  humpbacked  ;  in  the  same 
way,  the  spider  is  potbellied.  In  her,  nature 
has  sacrificed  everything  to  the  trade,  to  the 
need,  and  to  the  industrial  apparatus  which 
will  satisfv  the  need.  She  is  a  work-woman, 
a  rope-maker,  a  thread-spinner,  and  a  weaver. 
Pay  no  attention  to  her  person,  but  to  the 
produce  of  her  skill.  She  is  not  only  a 
spinster,  she  is  a  factory  furnished  with 
spinning-jennies.  Concentrated  and  circular, 
with  eight  feet  planted  around  her  body, 
eight  watchful  eyes  on  her  head,  she  sur¬ 
prises  you  by  the  eccentric  prominence  of  | 
her  enormous  belly — an  ignoble  feature,  in 
which  the  careless  and  superficial  observer 
would  behold  nothing  but  gourmandiso. 
Alas  !  it  is  quite  the  contrary.  Her  belly  i3 
her  workshop,  her  warehouse  ;  it  is  the  bunch 
of  tow  which  the  cord-spinner  carries  round 
his  waist  to  make  the  yarn  he  is  paying 
out.  But,  as  the  spider’s  tow  is  her  own 
proper  substance,  she  can  only  increase  its 
quantity  at  her  own  expense,  by  practising 
the  utmost  self-denial.  You  will  often  see 
her,  emaciated  in  other  respects,  carefully 
husbanding  her  swollen  treasury  which  con¬ 
tains  the  indispensable  element  of  her 
labours,  the  hope  of  her  industry,  and  her 
only  chance  for  the  future. 

At  the  extremity  of  her  abdomen,  four 
spinnerets,  capable  of  being  pushed  out  and 
drawn  in  like  a  telescope,  shoot  forth,  by  a 
movement  of  their  own,  a  tiny  cloud  which 
gradually  increases.  This  cloud  is  composed 
of  threads  of  extreme  fineness.  Each  spin¬ 
neret  secretes  a  thousand,  and  the  four  com¬ 
bined  make  with  their  four  thousand  threads 
the  single  thread,  sufficiently  strong,  with 
which  the  web  will  be  woven.  Note  well 
that  the  threads  of  this  intelligent  manu¬ 
facturer  are  not  all  alike,  but  are  of  different 
quality  and  strength,  according  to  their  des¬ 
tination.  Some  are  dry,  to  make  the  warp  ; 
others  are  viscous  to  glue  the  fabric  together. 
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The  threads  of  the  nest  to  receive  the  young, 
are  like  cotton  ;  those  of  the  cocoon,  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  eggs,  have  the  resistance  necessary 
to  insure  their  safety. 

Everything  that  lives  feeds  on  prey. 
Nature  herself  devours  herself  ;  but  the  prey 
is  not  always  earned  and  merited  by  patient 
industry  which  deserves  to  be  respected. 
Nevertheless,  no  creature  is  more  the  sport 
of  fortune  than  the  spider.  As  is  the  case 
with  every  good  operative,  fortune  has  a 
double  hold  upon  her — on  her  work  and  on 
her  person.  A  swarm  of  insects,  the  mur¬ 
derous  carabus,  the  elegant  and  magnificent 
assassin  the  dragon-fly,  are  furnished  with 
their  weapons,  and  pass  their  lives  joyously 
in  butchery.  Others  have  safe  retreats,  easy 
to  defend,  where  they  make  light  of  danger. 
The  field  spider  has  neither  the  one  advan¬ 
tage  nor  the  other.  She  is  like  a  small 
tradesman  whose  trifling  capital  and  limited 
custom  attract  and  tempt  cupidity  or  in¬ 
sult.  The  lizard  from  below,  the  squirrel 
from  above,  give  chace  to  the  feeble  huntress. 
The  lazy  toad  fixes  and  gums  her  helpless  at 
the  tip  of  his  protruding,  viscous  tongue. 
The  swallow,  and  every  other  bird,  considers 
her  as  a  delicious  tit-bit  and  an  excellent 
medicine.  Even  the  very  nightingale,  who, 
like  other  great  singers,  sticks  to  a  certain 
regimen,  every  now  and  then  prescribes 
himself  a  spider,  by  way  of  an  agreeable 
purgative. 

But  supposing  that  she  escapes  being  gob¬ 
bled  up  herself,  if  the  instrument  of  her 
trade  is  destroyed,  she  is  in  an  equally 
miserable  plight.  If  her  web  is  broken  bit 
by  bit,  a  prolonged  fast  will  deprive  her  of 
the  power  of  spinning  thread,  and  she  scon 
dies  of  hunger.  She  can  never  escape  out  of 
a  vicious  circle  ;  to  spin,  she  must  eat,  and 
to  eat,  she  must  spin.  Her  thread  is  the 
thread  of  the  Fates,  of  her  destiny.  When 
people  talk  about  the  spider’s  gluttonous 
greediness,  they  forget  that  she  is  obliged 
to  eat  double,  or  die  ;  she  must  eat  to 
restore  her  person,  and  must  eat  to  repair 
her  web. 

Three  things  contribute  to  wear  her  out ; 
the  ardour  of  her  incessant  toil,  her  nervous 
susceptibility,  which  is  developed  to  an  ex¬ 
treme  degree,  and  lastly  her  double  system 
of  respiration.  For  she  has  not  only  the 
passive  respiration  of  the  insect,  which  is 
subjected  to  the  action  of  the  air  entering  its 
stigmata  or  spiracles  ;  she  has  besides  a  sort 
of  active  respiration  analogous  to  the  play  of 
the  lungs  in  the  superior  animals.  She  takes 
in  the  air,  holds  it,  transforms  and  decom¬ 
poses  it,  and  by  its  means  incessantly  reno¬ 
vates  her  frame.  Only  to  observe  her  move¬ 
ments,  you  feel  that  she  is  something  more 
than  an  insect ;  her  vital  flux  must  rush  in  a 
rapid  circulation,  her  heart  must  beat  very 
differently  to  that  of  a  bluebottle  or  a 
butterfly.  A  superiority,  but  a  peril.  The 
insect  braves  with  impunity  mephitic  miasms 


and  powerful  odours.  They  are  too  much  for 
the  spider.  Immediately  stricken,  she  falls 
into  convulsions.  Chloroform,  which  a  stag- 
beetle  will  resist  for  a  fortnight  or  more,  will 
instantly  prostrate  a  spider,  at  the  first  con¬ 
tact,  as  if  she  were  stricken  by  a  thunder¬ 
bolt. 


FIRE  WORSHIPPERS. 

In  the  days  of  frost  or  mist  and  chilly 
rain,  we  are  disposed  especially  to  believe 
all  the  good  that  can  be  said  about  fire- 
worship.  Dosabhoy  Framjee  tells  us,  in  a 
book,  entitled  “The  Parsees,  their  history, 
manners,  customs,  and  religion,”  all  about 
his  fellow  flame-lovers.  He  is  a  young  Parsee 
himself ;  native  of  Bombay.  He  grew  up 
there,  educated  at  the  Elphinstone  College 
into  the  form  of  an  active  minded  Indo- 
Persian  Englishman,  a  double  patriot,  true 
to  our  nation  in  the  past  and  in  the  present ; 
loyal  alike  to  the  by-gone  King  Darius  and 
the  reigning  Queen  Victoria.  Dosabhoy 
Framjee  edited,  in  Bombay,  an  English  news¬ 
paper  ;  and,  when  the  recent  mutiny  was 
at  its  height,  published  a  pamphlet  in  two 
native  languages,  to  warn  his  countrymen 
against  the  madness  of  their  attempt  to  over¬ 
throw  the  government.  Then  his  desire 
was  to  make  the  tendencies  of  the  English 
favourably  known  to  his  neighbours.  Now 
(at  the  age  of  twenty-eight)  he  issues  an 
English  book  in  England,  of  which  the  design 
is  to  make  his  compatriots  favourably 
known  to  the  English  :  better  acquaintance 
being  the  true  peace-maker  among  reasonable 
men. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  customs  that 
have  held  their  ground  for  ages  in  the  mind 
of  any  people.  Men  and  women  are,  on  the 
whole,  good  fellows  at  bottom,  however  ugly 
some  of  them  may  seem  to  be.  Whenever 
any  custom  or  belief  has  taken  long  and  firm 
hold  of  entire  nations  of  human  beings,  it 
may  be  safely  assumed,  either  that  it  is  im¬ 
posed  by  necessity,  or  that  its  firm  hold  on 
the  heart  is  by  the  growth  of  wholesome 
rootlets.  Its  fruit  may  be  bitter — even 
poisonous — and  yet  it  is  to  be  compared  rather 
to  a  tree  pushing  its  living  roots  through 
wholesome  soil,  than  to  a  rotten  pole  stuck 
upright  in  a  quagmire.  Now,  therefore, 
while  we  are  all  over  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  friends  of  that  part  of  the  doctrine 
of  Zoroaster  which  demands  that  fires  shall 
be  kept  up,  regards  as  a  heinous  offence  the 
letting  of  them  out,  let  us  put  Dosabhoy 
Framjee  in  the  warmest  corner  of  the 
chimney,  cheer  his  eyes  with  the  mighty 
blaze,  and  hear  what  he  can  tell  us  about 
Fire-worship.  As  a  Parsee  he  is  qualified  to 
I  teach  us. 

At  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Persian 
empire,  in  the  year  six  hundred  and  fifty, 

J  the  few  Persians  who  were  faithful  to  their 
creed  fled  to  the  mountains  of  Khorassan, 
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and  after  a  hundred  years  of  quiet  resi¬ 
dence  among  them,  the  remnant  of  tire-wor- 
I  shippers  was  hunted  from  these  fastnesses 
:  by  their  Mussulman  persecutors,  whom  they 
called  the  devils.  At  length,  reduced  to  a 
poor  little  band  of  brothers,  they  resolved  to 
quit  for  ever  the  land  of  their  fathers,  and 
migrate  to  some  new  region,  where  they 
might,  perhaps,  be  suffered  to  possess  their 
souls  in  peace.  Choosing  therefore  to  betake 
themselves  to  India,  they  settled  at  Sanjan,  in 
Guzerat,  and,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that 
place,  they  and  their  children,  and  their  chil¬ 
dren’s  children  rested. 

The  colony  of  Persians,  or  Parsees,  existed 
for  five  hundred  years.  But,  in  the  year 
fifteen  hundred  and  seven,  Moslem  troops 
marched  against  Guzerat.  The  Parsees 
fought  bravely  for  themselves  and  their 
Hindoo  allies,  but  were  again  turned  out  into 
the  world.  And  thus  it  happened  that  they 
reached  Bombay  a  little  while  before  the  time 
when  English  merchants  began  looking  to 
India  for  wealth. 

The  Parsees  have  been,  during  the  last 
three  centuries,  especially  at  home  in  the 
city  of  Bombay.  They  understand  the  English, 
have  something  of  English  energy,  with  an 
understanding,  rare  in  Asia,  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  as  well  as  moral  value  of  integrity.  They 
are  active,  shrewd,  liberal,  and  generally 
rich.  Some  people  now  describe  these 
j  descendants  of  the  ancient  Persians  as  the 
Anglo-Saxons  of  the  East. 

There  still  remain  a  few  cousins  of  theirs  in 
Persia  ;  wretched  creatures,  scattered  about 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Yezd.  The  number 
of  the  Indian  Parsees  is  less  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  Three-fourths 
of  them  live  in  Bombay,  and  constitute 
about  one-fifth  of  the  entire  population 
of  the  city.  Of  course  they  have  adopted 
many  of  the  customs  and  ceremonies  of  the 
Hindoos,  with  whom  they  agree  in  friendship 
very  cordially.  But,  beyond  friendship,  there  is 
a  strong  barrier  set  between  the  races.  Inter- 
marriage  is,  on  both  sides,  shunned  with  a 
religious  care.  The  nationality  of  Parsee 
descent  is  thus  maintained.  In  all  essential 
matters  the  Parsees  rigidly  hold  to  their  own 
traditions. 

Some  of  their  customs  yield  matter  for 
pleasant  talk.  Five  days  after  the  birth  of 
a  child  the  astrologer  is  sent  for,  who  ques¬ 
tions  the  stars,  and  draws  hieroglyphs,  which 
have  always  the  same  interpretation.  They 
all  promise  future  prosperity  to  the  infant, 
and  announce  as  results  of  its  birth,  shortly 
to  be  looked  for,  increase  of  wealth  to  the 
father,  of  happiness  to  the  mother,  and  of 
affection  between  both. 

Our  English  taught  Parsee,  however,  goes 
on  to  inform  us  that  there  are  none  but 
females  who  believe  any  longer  in  this  folly, 
and  that  “  the  spread  of  education  will 
soon  purge  away  such  superstitious  trash 
from  among  them.”  Baptism  takes  place 
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when  the  child  has  reached  the  age  of  six 
years  and  three  months.  After  a  few  sacred 
ablutions  baby-clothes  are  taken  from  it,  and 
it  is  invested  with  the  emblematic  dress  of  the 
Parsees  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  robe  of  linen  called 
“  the  garment  of  the  good  and  beneficial 
way,”  and  a  thin  woollen  cord  of  seventy-two 
threads,  tied  with  four  knots  about  the  waist. 
The  tying  of  this  cord  is  a  religious  service, 
during  the  performance  of  which  the  little 
Parsee  boy  is  called  upon  to  chaunt  a  kind  of 
hymn.  At  the  first  knot  he  says,  “  There  is 
only  one  God,  and  no  other  is  to  be  com¬ 
pared  with  Him  ;  ”  at  the  second,  “The  reli¬ 
gion  given  by  Zurtosht  (Zoroaster)  is  true  ;  ” 
at  the  third,  “  Zurtosht  is  the  true  prophet, 
and  he  derived  his  mission  from  God  ;  ”  and 
the  last  knot,  “  Perform  good  actions  and 
abstain  from  evil  ones.”  The  other  portions 
of  the  Parsee  dress  are  very  similar  to  that 
of  the  Hindoos. 

The  Parsees  are  rapidly  becoming  European 
in  their  habits.  Their  houses  are  well-built 
and  well  ventilated  :  pictures  and  brilliant 
chandeliers  adorn  their  richly-furnished 
rooms.  They  do  not,  like  the  Hindoos,  sit  on 
the  floor,  and  dine  out  of  one  large  dish  in 
which  is  a  confused  mixture  of  food  ;  but  sit 
on  English  chairs  at  English  tables  before 
English  dishes.  They  are  beginning  also  to 
sit  down  together — man  and  woman — not 
man  here  and  woman  there.  At  their 
festivals,  they  play  classical  music  instead 
of  using  the  absurd  accompaniments  of  an 
Indian  nautch.* 

Between  the  Parsee  men  and  women  there 
is,  indeed,  a  freedom  and  equality  rare  among 
Asiatics.  The  wives  are  considered  help¬ 
meets  of  their  husbands,  and  would  sym¬ 
pathise  in  all  their  hopes  and  fears,  if  an 
absurd  practice  of  early  marriage — dwarfing 
the  development  of  women — were  not  main¬ 
tained  to  a  ridiculous  extent.  Sometimes  a 
baby-boy  of  three  years  old  is  betrothed  to  a 
baby-girl  of  two.  Sometimes  the  marriage- 
contract  is  complete  before  the  birth  of  either 
bride  or  bridegroom.  It  is  considered  right 
that  young  people  should  be  boy  and  wife 
when  they  attain  the  age  of  twelve  or  four¬ 
teen,  at  the  oldest.  Bigamy  is  not  per¬ 
mitted.  At  the  wedding  expensive  presents 
are  exchanged.  If  the  parents  can  afford  it, 
feasts  are  given  daily  for  some  time.  On  the 
marriage-day  a  party  of  five  hundred  or  a 
thousand  meet ;  and,  at  sunset,  all  go  in  a 
procession  from  the  house  of  the  bridegroom 
to  that  of  the  bride,  where  the  priests,  in 
performance  of  the  Parsee  marriage  service, 
repeat  the  benedictions  from  the  Zend 
Avasta  :  “  Know,  that  both  of  you  have  liked 
each  other,  and  therefore  are  thus  united. 
Look  not  with  impious  eye  on  other  people, 
but  always  make  it  your  study  to  love, 
honour,  and  cherish  each  other  as  long  as 
both  of  you  remain  in  the  world.  May 

*  For  a  description  of  the  Nautch  see  Household 
Words,  vol.  xvii.,  page  270. 
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quarrels  never  rise  between  you,  and  may 
your  fondness  for  each  other  increase  day 
by  day.  May  you  both  learn  to  adhere  to 
truth,  and  be  always  pure  in  your  thoughts 
as  well  as  actions,  and  always  try  to 
please  the  Almighty,  who  is  the  lover  of 
truth  and  righteousness.  Shun  evil  company  ; 
abstain  from  avarice,  envy,  and  pride  ;  for 
that  is  the  road  to  destruction.  Hold  out  a 
helping  hand  to  the  needy  and  poor.  May 
success  crown  all  your  efforts.  May  you  be 
blessed  with  children  and  grand-children.” 
With  more  to  the  same  effect.  The  last 
acts  of  the  ceremony  are  to  wash  the  bride¬ 
groom’s  toes  with  milk,  and  rub  his  face 
with  the  bride’s  vest.  This  done,  the  feast 
begins. 

During  the  life  of  the  bridegroom’s  father 
it  is  usual  for  the  young  couple  to  reside  with 
him.  The  household  of  the  illustrious  and 
wealthy  Parsee,  Sir  Jamsetsee  Jeejeebhoy, 
includes  nearly  a  hundred  of  his  children  and 
descendants.  In  the  Parsee  services  of  death 
and  burial,  we  see  simply  the  customs  of  old 
Persia. 

Now  we  come  to  the  fire-worship.  It 
began  in  the  sixth  century  before  Christ.  Its 
founder,  Zurtosht  or  Zoroaster,  lived  in  the 
days  of  King  Gushtasp,  the  Darius  Hystaspes 
of  the  Greek  historians.  He  composed  twenty- 
one  books,  called  the  Avasta,  which  were 
written  in  the  Zend  language.  Of  these,  there 
remain  to  us  only  six,  together  with  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  three  others.  The  rest  of  the  work 
was  destroyed  utterly,  during  the  persecu¬ 
tions  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  and  the 
Caliph  Omar. 

Zurtosht  finding  his  countrymen  wor¬ 
shippers  of  idols,  taught  that  there  is  only  one 
God,  the  Creator,  Ruler  and  Preserver  of  the 
universe,  uncreated,  formless,  and  invisible. 
The  whole  duty  of  man  the  prophet  summed 
up  in  three  great  requirements :  purity  of 
speech,  purity  of  action,  purity  of  thought. 
These  lofty  doctrines  run  through  the  whole 
Zend  Avasta.  Evil  is  everywhere  condemned 
and  degraded  ;  righteousues-3  everywhere  ex¬ 
alted  and  enjoined.  Virtue  alone,  it  is  said,  is 
happiness  in  this  world.  Virtue  is  a  garment 
of  honour  ;  but  vice  is  a  robe  of  shame.  The 
sacrifices  precious  in  the  sight  of  Ormuzd  (or 
God)  are  good  actions,  and  next  to  good 
actions,  good  intentions.  Truth  is  the  basis 
of  all  excellence  ;  untruth  is  utterly  detest¬ 
able. 

The  symbol  of  all  goodness  is  light. 
Therefore  said  Ormuzd  (the  good  principle) 
to  Zurtosht,  “  My  light  is  hidden  under  all 
that  shines.”  It  is  right  to  feed  the  sacred 
fire  upon  the  altar,  and  to  contemplate  the 
sun,  as  the  great  type  of  the  everlasting  light. 
But,  urges  the  Parsee  to  whose  talk  we  are 
listening,  neither  the  ancient  Persians  nor  the 
modern  Parsees  deserve  more  seriouslv  than 


the  English  by  their  hearths,  the  character 
of  true  Eire- worshippers.  “  The  Parsees 
themselves  repel  the  charge  with  indignation. 
Ask  a  Parsee  whether  he  is  a  worshipper 
of  the  sun  or  fire,  and  he  will  emphatically 
answer,  No  !” 

Eight  and  a-half  centuries  after  the  time  of 
Zurtosht,  when  his  teachings  had  become 
debased  by  false  interpreters,  a  Reformation 
was  established.  It  happened  under  the 
sovereignty  of  Ardeshir  Babekan  ;  and  from 
this  period  there  dates  another  sacred  book, 
the  Revelations  of  Ardia  Veraf,  a  work 
very  similar  in  structure  to  our  Book  of 
Revelations.  Ardai  Veraf  describes  his  visit 
to  the  future  home  of  the  righteous.  It  was 
a  place  formed,  as  it  seemed,  of  rubies  and 
diamonds,  with  a  splendour  surpassing  that 
of  the  sun  at  noonday,  resembling  an  eternal 
flash  of  lightning.  The  air  was  filled  with 
delightful  melody  ;  everything  was  beautiful 
and  blessed. 

The  practice  of  the  Parsees  shows  that 
their  religion,  which  has,  of  course,  its  asso¬ 
ciated  superstitions,  is  something  more  than 
a  profession.  They  manifest  honest  desire  to 
live  uprightly  in  the  world;  and  their  known 
probity  gives  them  the  place  of  trust  as 
brokers  for  the  European  merchant.  They 
have  acquired  commercial  influence  in  India 
and  the  East,  and  there  is  a  Parsee  merchant’s 
house  even  in  London.  In  all  their  relations 
with  each  other,  written  agreements  are  un¬ 
known  :  literally,  it  is  the  rule  with  them, 
their  word  is  their  bond.  Thus,  by  their 
energy  and  truth,  they  everywhere  prosper, 
making  at  the  same  time  generous  use  of  their 
well-earned  wealth.  The  most  illustrious 
instance  of  their  liberality  is  to  be  found  in 
the  conduct  of  Sir  Jamsetsee  Jeejeebhoy,  a 
gentleman  of  world-wide  fame.  Numerous 
schools  and  hospitals  have  been  founded, 
and  continue  to  be  supported  by  him :  he 
neglects  no  means  of  assisting  the  poor :  all 
western  India  is  the  field  of  his  charity : 
all  creeds  and  castes  share  alike  in  his  good 
will. 

There  is  good  proof  of  the  industry  of  the 
Parsees,  and  of  their  care  in  providing  for 
j  those  of  their  own  body  who  fall  into  misfor¬ 
tune.  It  was  lately  reported  by  a  govern- 
!  ment  institution  for  the  relief  of  paupers, 
that  “the  public  at  large  owe  a  debt  of  grati¬ 
tude  to  the  Parsees  of  Bombay,  for  not  one 
beggar  of  that  caste  has  ever  applied  for 
relief,  nor  is  a  Parsee  beggar  ever  to  be  seen 
in  our  streets.” 

These  worthy  Ei re-worshippers  are  trusty 
friends  of  England.  They  have  from  the 
beginning  understood  and  valued  us.  Our 
countrymen  in  India  know  and  value  them  ; 
so  let  us  thank  Mr.  Dosabhoy  Eramjee  for 
helping  all  of  us  to  know  and  value  them  in 
England  also. 
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UNCOMMON  GOOD  EATING. 

Nothing  is  more  variable  than  national 
diet,  except  it  be  national  appetite.  An 
Italian  is  content  with  a  handful  of  bread 
and  grapes,  but  an  Esquimaux  will  devour 
twenty  pounds  of  flesh  in  a  day :  a  Hindh. 
picks  up  a  few  spoonfuls  of  rice  between 
sunrise  and  sunset ;  and  a  Russian  Tartar 
will  eat,  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  forty 
pounds  of  meat.  Nay,  a  Tartar  mentioned 
by  Captain  Cochrane  in  his  Travels,  consumed 
in  that  time  the  hind  quarters  of  a  large  ox, 
twenty  pounds  of  fat,  and  a  proportionate 
quantity  of  melted  butter  for  drink  ;  and 
three  of  the  same  tribe — the  Yakuti — think 
nothing  of  polishing  otf  a  reindeer  at  a  meal,  i 
In  London  and  New  York  the  average  con-  | 
sumption  of  meat  is  half  a  pound  to  each  j 
person  daily  ;  in  Paris  it  is  one-sixth  of  a 1 
pound,  with  a  lower  fraction  still  for  the 
villages  and  country ;  yet  the  Irishman’s 
bone  and  muscle  are  elaborated  from  potatoes, 
not  from  flesh  ;  and  the  brawny  Highlander 
builds  up  his  huge  members  from  porridge, 
kail,  and  whiskey.  So  that  meat  is  not  abso¬ 
lutely  essential  even  to  Northmen  ;  when,  by 
a  little  unconscious  chemistry  they  supply  ! 
efficient  substitutes,  tailing  otf  by  units  the 
various  properties  concentrated  in  honest 
beef  and  mutton. 

Food  is  very  unequally  distributed  among 
us.  There  is  the  poor  man,  who  can  never  j 
give  his  children  a  hearty  meal ;  and  there  is 
the  rich  man,  gorged  with  unimaginable 
luxuries :  on  the  one  side  Lazarus,  with  a 
hunger  never  sated  ;  on  the  other  Dives,  who, 
between  the  ages  of  ten  and  twenty,  con¬ 
sumes  forty  wagon-loads  of  superfluous  meat 
and  drink,  at  the  cost  of  seven  thousand 
pounds,  according  to  the  calculations  of 
Sidney  Smith. 

But  even  more  varied  than  amount  is 
kind.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  odd  dainties 
affected  by  different  people.  The  New 
Brunswickers  find  a  special  charm  in  the  | 
moufle,  or  loose  nose  of  the  moose  deer,  j 
Sharks’  fins  and  fish-maws,  unhatched  ducks 
and  chickens,  sea  slugs  and  birds’  nests,  are 
all  prized  by  the  omnivorous  Chinese.  The 
Esquimaux  revels  in  the  foreign  luxury  of  a 
purser’s  candle  ;  and  the  Abyssinian  intoxi¬ 
cates  himself  with  raw  meat  and  warm  blood ; 


which  are  as  intoxicating  in  their  way  as 
ardent  spirits.  Paris  has  lately  gone  mad 
about  horseflesh  ;  and,  in  the  Exhibition  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-one  a  Monsieur 
Brocchieri  showed  and  sold  delicious  cakes, 
patties,  and  bon-bons  of  bullocks’  blood  ; 
rivalling  the  famed  marrons  glaces,  or 
baptismal  dragees,  of  the  confiseries  of  the 
Boulevards.  This  seems  to  us  almost  the 
triumph  of  the  art. 

Meat  biscuits,  made  in  Texas  for  the  use 
of  the  American  navy,  were  also  exhibited. 
They  are  like  light-coloured  sugar  cakes  in 
appearance.  One  pound  of  meat  biscuit  con¬ 
tains  rather  more  nutriment  than  five  pounds 
of  ordinary  meat.  Portable  soup  is  another 
matter  of  culinary  condensation,  wherein 
nutritive  power  is  out  of  all  proportion  to 
bulk  ;  and  pemmican,  so  well  known  to  Arctic 
voyagers,  is  again  a  condensation  of  solid 
meat  finely  ground  ;  then  mixed  with  sugar, 
fat,  and  currants.  The  Siamese  dry  ele¬ 
phants’  flesh,  as  Germany  hangs  her  beef  and 
pork :  Cuba  feeds  her  slaves  on  dried  meat 
imported  in  enormous  quantities  from  Buenos 
Ayres  and  the  United  States  ;  and,  all  through 
America,  the  trade  in  this  article  is  brisk  and 
lucrative,  extending  even  to  Europe  ;  which 
imports  and  consumes  a  goodly  quantity  to 
her  share. 

The  extreme  north  presents,  perhaps,  the 
oddest  specimens  of  luxuries  in  food.  Blub¬ 
ber,  the  unruminated  food  of  reindeer  serving 
as  an  accompanying  salad  ;  whales’  skin,  cut 
into  cubes,  black  as  ebony,  and  tasting  like 
cocoa-nut ;  whales’  gum,  with  the  bone 
adhering,  not  unlike  cream  cheese  in  flavour, 
and  called  Tuski  sugar — these  were  some  of 
the  chief  dishes  at  a  Tuski  banquet :  while, 
at  a  feast  given  by  some  respectable  Green¬ 
landers,  were  half-raw  and  putrid  seals’ 
flesh,  putrid  whales’  tail,  preserved  crow- 
berries  mixed  with  reindeer’s  chyle,  and 
preserved  crow-berries  mixed  with  train- 
oil.  Walrus  is  good  eating.  It  is  like 
coarse  beef;  and  walrus  liver  raw,  is  a  dish 
on  which  to  grow  poetical.  Frozen  seal  is 
excellent  as  a  stand-by  in  travelling  ;  and 
putrid  seal,  which  has  been  buried  under  the 
grass  all  the  summer,  is  a  winter’s  special 
charm.  The  reindeer’s  maw  is  made  into  a 
dish  called  nerukak,  or  the  eatable,  and  sent 
about.,  as  presents  of  game  or  fruit  might  be 
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with  ns.  The  entrails  of  the  rypeu,  mixed 
with  fresh  train-oil  and  berries,  make  another 
favourite  dish ;  and  the  Greenlander’s  win¬ 
ter  preserves,  are  crake-berries,  angelica,  and 
eggs  in  every  stage  of  incubatory  progress, 
flung  all  together  into  a  sack  of  seal  skin, 
which  is  then  filled  up  with  train-oil.  An 
Esquimaux  will  eat  his  sledge — when  it  is 
made  of  dried  salmon  sewn  between  two  skins ; 
the  cross-pieces  being  reindeer  bones.  This 
is  not  so  marvellous  as  it  seems  to  be  :  it  is 
not  quite  like  feeding  off  a  one-horse  chaise 
or  clarence  with  C.  springs  ;  but  it  must  be  a 
curious  sight  to  see  a  party  turn  out,  and 
make  a  meal  of  their  carriage.  Reindeer  is 
the  great  delight  of  the  Esquimaux — when 
he  can  get  it :  and  frozen  reindeer,  eaten  raw, 
is  better,  to  his  taste,  than  all  the  royal 
venison  ever  cooked  for  royal  feasts. 

Keeping  for  awhile  among  the  cetacea,  we, 
find  that  the  manatus,  or  sea-calf,  gives  a 
white  delicate  flesh,  like  young  pork ;  a 
lean  or  fibrous  part  like  very  red  beef ; 
and  fat  which  is  like  hog’s  lard,  with  an 
exceptional  portion  lying  between  the  en¬ 
trails  and  the  skin,  like  almond  oil  in  taste, 
and  an  excellent  substitute  for  butter.  The 
tail  is  the  tit-bit,  and  is  covered  with  a 
fat  of  firmer  consistence  and  more  delicate 
flavour,  than  that  on  the  body.  But  the 
manatus  is  too  human  to  be  pleasant.  “  It 
appears  horrible,”  says  Mr.  Lund  Simmons 
in  his  Curiosities  of  Food,  “to  chew  and 
1  swallow  the  flesh  of  an  animal  which  holds 
its  young  (it  has  never  more  than  one  at  a 
litter)  to  its  breast — which  is  formed  exactly 
like  that  of  a  woman — with  paws  resembling 
human  hands.”  The  tongue  of  the  sea-lion 
(phoca  jubata)  is  preferred  by  some  to  ox 
tongue  ;  and  the  heart  is  said  to  be  equal  to 
roast  calf’s  heart.  The  walrus  has  a  tongue, 
a  heart,  and  a  liver,  all  serviceable  and 
palatable,  though  we  think  the  meat  coarse 
and  strong ;  the  female  sea-bear  is  like 
lamb,  and  its  cub  the  very  counterpart  of 
roast  pig.  Seal  flesh  we  think  strong  and 
oily ;  but  we  have  already  taken  the  Green¬ 
lander’s  opinion  on  it.  The  black  skin  of 
the  whale,  too,  we  have  tasted,  and  found 
its  ebony  cubes  with  the  cocoa-nut  flavour 
simply  delicious,  but  its  coarse  red  flesh 
like  inferior  meat.  Porpoise,  or  sea-pig,  is 
not  to  be  despised  by  British  sailors  suffer¬ 
ing  from  salt  junk  aud  scurvy  ;  but  it  is  not 
much  sought  after  now,  though  in  the  days 
when  peacocks  in  their  pride,  swans,  and 
herons  were  at  English  tables,  porpoises,  or 
sea-pigs,  had  their  place  of  honour  there  as 
well.  All  sea  things  have  the  recommend- 
able  quality  of  being  highly  iodised.  This  is 
one  of  the  virtues  of  cod-liver  oil ;  one  of  the 
reasons  why  sea-side  air  is  so  good  for  the 
scrofulous  and  consumptive  ;  and  almost  the 
sole  benefit  to  be  found  in  the  Iceland  moss, 
once  so  famous  as  a  specific  against  con¬ 
sumption.  Isinglass  has  also  a  fishy  origin. 
The  court  plaister  of  the  chemists’  shops  is 


isinglass  and  balsam  spread  on  silk.  Caviare  is 
the  dried  roe  or  salted  spawn  of  fish  ;  the 
black,  which  is  the  best,  comes  from  the 
sturgeon,  the  red  is  from  the  grey  mullet  and 
the  carp.  Botargo  is  a  kind  of  caviare  made 
from  the  spawn  of  the  red  mullet,  and  of 
great  esteem  in  Sicily  ;  the  roe  of  the  pollock 
makes  commendable  bread,  and  the  roe  of  the 
methy  (Eotha  maculosa)  can  be  baked  into 
biscuits,  which  are  used  in  the  fur  countries 
as  tea-bread. 

In  Beloochistan  the  cattle  are  fed  on  a  com¬ 
pound  of  dates  and  dried  fish  ;  the  inhabitants 
living  almost  entirely  on  fish  ;  and  we  here, 
in  England,  fling  hundreds  of  pounds  of  sprats 
and  other  fish  upon  our  fields  to  fertilise  the 
land,  poison  the  air, and  deprive  some  hungry 
thousands  of  a  dinner.  The  Atlantic  tunny 
is  like  veal,  but  drier  and  firmer ;  and  the 
sturgeon,  so  prized  by  Greece  and  Rome,  is 
also  of  the  veal  type  ;  that  is,  like  flesh  with¬ 
out  blood.  The  sharp-nosed  sturgeon  is  like 
beef,  very  coarse,  rank,  and  unsavoury.  The 
shark  is  dry  and  acid.  Havana  is  the  only 
place  where  shark  is  openly  sold  in  the 
market,  and  the  Chinese  are  the  only  people 
who  ascribe  any  specially  invigorating  virtues 
to  the  fins  and  tail. 

The  Gold  Coast  negroes  are  all  fond  of 
sharks ;  as  they  are  of  hippopotami  and  alli¬ 
gators,  and  the  Polynesians  surfeit  them¬ 
selves  to  indigestion  and  disease  by  their 
love  of  sharks’  flesh,  quite  raw. 

Scotland,  and  some  other  northern  coun¬ 
tries,  eat  the  picked  shark  and  the  dog-fish.  The 
conger-eel,  dried  and  grated,  thickens  soup 
in  catholic  countries,  and  is  a  Jersey  dainty, 
tasting  like  veal.  In  Cornwall  they  make 
conger-eels,  as  they  do  everything  else,  into 
pies.  The  Chinooks  dry  a  little  fish — some¬ 
thing  like  a  sardine — then  burn  it  as  a  candle ; 
and  the  scales  of  the  delicious  and  delicate 
callipevi  make  exceedingly  beautiful  orna¬ 
ments. 

Other  people  beside  the  Gold  Coast  negroes 
feed  on,  and  take  pleasure  in  reptiles.  We 
ourselves  eat  one  of  the  tribe  when  we  devour 
calipash  and  calipee.  But  though  we  revel  in 
turtle,  we  keep  an  adverse  countenance  to  tor¬ 
toise  ;  yet,  half  the  soup  eaten  by  travellers 
in  Italy  and  Sicily  is  made  of  land  tortoise, 
boiled  down  to  its  essence.  In  Trinidad, 
and  other  of  the  West  India  islands,  land 
tortoises  are  in  much  repute  ;  the  eggs  of  the 
close  tortoise  (testudo  clausa)  are  held  a 
supreme  delicacy  in  North  America  ;  and  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  fed  his  fainting  men  on  K  tor- 
tuggas  eggs  ”  while  sailing  up  the  Orinoco. 

In  both  North  and  South  America  the  salt¬ 
water  terrapin  is  a  fat  and  luscious  luxury,  if 
taken  just  at  the  close  of  summer,  and  its 
eggs  in  their  parchment-like  skin — they  have 
no  true  shell  —  are  always  valued.  The 
hiccatee,  New  Holland’s  curious  snake-necked 
version  of  a  tortoise,  has  a  liver  which  would 
send  the  pate  de  foie  gras  of  Strasbourg  out 
of  the  field  altogether  j  while,  of  turtle  the 
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world  of  gourmands  is  never  tired,  under 
any  form  of  presentation  that  it  may  please 
the  chef  to  serve  him.  The  hideous,  scaly, 
demoniacal-looking  iguana  is  better  in  the 
j  trial  than  in  outside  promise;  cooked  skilfully, 
it  is  like  chicken  in  flesh  and  like  turtle  in 
flavour ;  but,  if  one  of  its  paws  should 
happen  to  stick  up  in  the  dish,  it  is  so 
frightfully  suggestive  of  a  pigmy  alligator 
that  many  a  stout  European,  afraid  of 
nothing  else  under  the  sun,  would  be  afraid 
of  that.  It  is  excellent  eating,  being  omni- 
gustatory  ;  it  is  like  chicken,  like  rabbit, 
when  stewed  or  curried;  like  turtle,  if  dressed 
as  turtle  should  be  ;  like  hare,  when  turned 
into  soup,  and  a  good  dish  of  imitation 
minced  veal  might  be  made  of  it,  with  lemon- 
cream,  and  streaky  bacon  superadd  ed.  It  is 
of  the  range  of  white  meats  ;  and  its  small, 
soft-shelled,  delicate  eggs  are  equal  to  itself 
in  purity  and  daintiness  of  flavour.  Indeed 
the  eggs  of  most  reptiles  are  wonderfully 
appetising ;  but  none  more  so  than  those  which 
bring  forth  the  harmless,  hideous,  and  deli¬ 
cious  iguana ;  unless  it  be  the  eggs  of  the  con¬ 
temned  land  tortoise. 

Caymans  and  crocodiles,  lizards  and  frogs, 
are  all  eaten  and  enjoyed  by  certain  people. 
The  typical  crocodile  is  like  veal ;  but  some 
species  have  a  strong  flavour  of  musk,  which 
is  nauseating  enough ;  and  some  are  like 
juicy  young  pork,  while  others  resemble 
lobster.  Others  again  have  a  powerful  fishy 
taste,  very  disagreeable.  On  the  whole,  there¬ 
fore,  crocodile  is  uncertain  eating,  and  not  to 
be  ventured  on  with  undue  rashness.  Alligator 
is  supposed  to  be  invigorating  and  restorative ; 
and  at  Manilla  is  sold  at  high  prices  ;  the 
i  Chinese  clutching  at  the  dried  skin,  which 
they  use  in  their  awful  messes  of  gelatinous 
soup.  Alligator  is  likened  to  sucking  pig,  but 
the  alligator’s  eggs  have  a  musky  flavour. 

The  Australians  devour  even  the  most 
venomous  snakes ;  and,  those  who  have  tried 
eay  the  flavour  is  like  collared  eel,  though 
the  general  likeness  is  to  veal.  In  olden 
times  viper  broth  was,  to  a  benighted  world, 
what  turtle  soup  is  to  us;  and  viper  jelly 
is  still  considered  a  restorative  in  Italy.  The 
hunters  of  the  Mississippi  have,  at  this  day, 
a  dish  called  musical  jack,  of  which  they  are 
mightily  fond,  though  it  is  only  a  stew  of 
rattlesnakes. 

The  French  are  notoriously  fond  of  frogs, 
and  frogs  command  a  high  price  in  the 
markets  of  New  York;  where  they  sell  the 
large  bull -frog,  weighing  sometimes  half-a- 
pound,  as  well  as  the  tender  little  green 
frog  (rana  esculenta),  whose  hind  legs  taste  so 
like  delicate  chicken,  when  served  up  with 
white  sauce  in  the  restaurants  of  Paris  and 
the  hotels  of  Vienna.  Of  course,  frogs  do  not 
escape  in  China,  which  devours  everything 
with  blood  or  fibre  in  it ;  and  the  horrid 
negroes  of  Surinam  eat  the  still  more  horrid 
and  most  loathsome  Surinam  toad. 

Snakes  and  frogs  seem  to  go  somehow, 


with  monkeys  and  parrots  ;  the}^  are  all  of 
the  same  eerie  class  together,  though  the 
naturalist  would  scoff  at  such,  a  notion,  and 
no  physical  geographer  would  countenance  it. 
To  us  they  suggest  a  sequitur.  African 
epicures  are  never  more  charmed  than  when 
they  can  dine  off  a  highly  seasoned,  tender 
young  monkey,  baked,  gipsy  fashion,,  in  the 
earth.  The  Rio  Janeiro  monkeys  are  sold  in 
the  Leadenhall-markets  of  the  place,  together 
with  parrots  and  the  paca,  a  not  very  edible 
looking  rodent.  The  great  red  monkey,  and 
the  black  spider  monkey,  the  howling  monkey 
and  the  couxio  or  jacketed  monkey,  are  all 
eaten  by  the  various  people  among  whom  they 
are  found.  Monkey  tastes  like  rabbit,  and  is 
reported  nutritious  and  pleasant. 

Bats  and  fox-monkeys — the  flying  lemur— 
are  also  eaten ;  but  are  neither  of  very 
respectable  holding  in  the  gastronomic  aris¬ 
tocracy  ;  they  have  a  rank  odour  and  are  un¬ 
pleasant,  but  are  eaten,  nevertheless,  by  the 
natives  of  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipe¬ 
lago,  Malabar,  &c.  One  species  of  bat  is 
good  eating  ;  it  is  called  by  the  naturalists 
the  eatable  bat,  and  is  said  to  be  white, 
tender,  and  delicate  :  it  is  much  favoured  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Timor;  for  all  that  it  is  a 
hideous  beast,  like  a  weasel,  with  a  ten- 
inch  body,  covered  with  close  and  shining 
black  liair,  and  four-feet  wings,  when 
stretched  to  their  full  extent. 

If  the  rank  fox-monkey  may  be  eaten,  why 
not  the  fox  ?  So  he  is.  In  Italy  reckoned 
a  crowning  delicacy ;  and,  in  the  Arctic  regions 
where  fresh  meat  is  scarce,  when  judiciously 
interred  in  a  pie,  he  is  considered  equal  to 
any  rabbit,  under  the  same  conditions,  ever 
bred  on  the  Sussex  downs.  But,  strange 
to  say,  the  Esquimaux  dogs,  which  will  eat 
anything  else,  will  not  touch  fox.  The  skunk, 
the  prairie  wolf,  and  the  sloth  are  eaten. 
Cats  and  dogs  find  purchasers  and  consumers 
in  China,  where  they  are  hung  up  in  the 
butchers’  shops,  together  with  badgers— 
tasting  like  wild  boar — and  other  oddities 
of  food. 

In  the  South  Seas,  too,  dog  is  a  favourite 
dish,  and  a  puppy  stew  is  a  royal  feast  in 
Zanzibar  ;  but  it  is  only  justice  to  say,  that 
where  dog  is  eaten  he  is  specially  fattened 
for  the  table,  and  fed  only  on  milk  and 
such  like  cleanly  diet.  The  Australian  native 
dog  or  dingo,  is  eaten  by  the  blacks,  but  by 
no  one  else ;  and  a  South  African  will  give 
a  large  cow  for  a  well-sized  mastiff.  The 
tiger  is  thought  by  the  Malays  to  impart 
his  own  strength  and  courage  to  his  con¬ 
sumer. 

The  American  panther  and  the  wild  cat 
of  Louisiana  are  said  to  be  excellent  eating ; 
so  is  the  puma,  which  is  so  like  veal  in 
flavour  that  you  would  not  know  the  differ¬ 
ence  blindfold.  The  lion,  too,  is  almost 
identical  with  veal  in  colour,  taste,  and  tex¬ 
ture.  Bears’  paws  were  long  a  German  deli¬ 
cacy  ;  and  bears’  flesh  is  held  equal  or 
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superior  to  pork  by  connoisseurs,  having  a 
mixed  flavour,  which  partakes  of  the  joint 
excellences  of  both  beef  and  pork.  The  fat  is 
i  as  white  as  snow,  and  “  if  a  man  were  to  drink 
a  quart  of  it,”  says'  one  amiable  enthusiast, 

“  it  would  never  rise  on  his  stomach  !  ”  The 
tongue  and  hams  are  cured,  but  the  head  is 
!  accounted  worthless,  and  thrown  away. 

The  badger  tastes  like  wild  boar;  the 
kangaroo  is  not  inferior  to  venison,  and 
kangaroo-tail  soup  is  better  than  half  the 
messes  which  pass  in  London  under  the  name 
of  ox-tail  soup.  Hashed  wallaby  is  a  dish  no 
one  need  disdain,  and  a  small  species  of 
kangaroo,  called  pademelon,  is  as  good  as  any 
hare  ever  cooked.  An  Australian  native 
banquet  is  an  odd  mixture.  Kangaroos  and 
wallabies,  opossums  and  flying  squirrels, 

•!  kangaroo-rats,  wombats  and  bandicoots,  all 
of  them  more  or  less  of  the  venison  type, 
represent  the  pieces  de  resistance  ;  while  rats, 
mice,  snakes,  snails,  large  white  maggots, 
called  cobberra,  worms  and  grubs,  are  the 
little  dishes  and  most  favoured  entrees.  A 
nice  fat  marmot  is  a  treat — why  not  ?  They 
are  pure  feeders.  An  Esquimaux  strings 
mice  together  as  a  Londoner  strings  larks, 
and  eats  them  with  equal  gusto. 

The  musk  rat  of  Martinique  is  eaten, 
musky  as  it  is,  and  indescribably  loathsome 
to  a  European  ;  and  the  sleek  rats  of  the 
sugar-cane  fields  make  one  of  the  most  deli¬ 
cious  fricassees  imaginable — so  tender,  plump, 
cleanly,  and  luscious  are  they.  Sugar  plan¬ 
tations  generally  maintain  a  professional  rat¬ 
catcher,  but  some  people  think  that  rat  pro¬ 
duces  consumption,  so  discourage  the  sport. 
The  Chinese  are  in  a  rat  paradise  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  where  the  rats  are  incredibly  large, 
highly  flavoured,  and  very  abundant  ;  they 
make  a  dish  of  rats’  brains  equal  to  the 
famous  plat  of  nightingales’  tongues  spoken 
of  in  a  certain  Roman  history  ;  and  rat-soup 
:  is  thought  by  all  right-minded  Celestials  to 

beat  ox-tail  or  gravy-soup  hollow. 

Mr.  Albert  Smith  gave  his  impressions  of 
Chinese  fare  as  consisting,  for  the  most  part, 
of  “  rats,  bats,  snails,  bad  eggs,  and  hideous 
fish  dried  in  the  most  frightful  attitudes,” 
with  the  addition  of  a  soup  of  “  large  cater¬ 
pillars  boiled  in  a  thin  gravy  with  onions.” 
India  is  now  about  to  supply  China  with  j 
salted  rats,  which  it  is  hoped  will  open  a  new 
field  of  commercial  enterprise  and  fortune 
quite  unparalleled.  The  bandicoot,  dear  to 
Australian  palates,  is  the  pig-rat ;  and  the 
vaulting  rat,  or  jerboa,  is  of  the  same  order. 
The  Indians  eat  the  beaver,  which  is  said  to 
be  like  pork  ;  and  porcupine  is  a  prime 
favourite  with  the  Dutch,  the  Hottentots, 
the  Australians,  the  Hudson  Bay  trappers, 
j  and  the  Italians.  Poreupiue  is  a  cross  between 
fowl  and  sucking-pig,  and  accounted  exceed¬ 
ingly  nutritious. 

Elephants’  feet,  pickled  in  strong  toddy 
vinegar  and  cayenne  pepper,  are  considered 
in  Ceylon  an  Apiciau  luxury.  The  trunk  is 


said  to  resemble  buffalo’s  hump,  and  the  fat 
is  a  godsend  to  the  Bushmen,  who  will  go 
almost  any  distance  for  a  portion.  Hippo¬ 
potamus  fat,  too,  is  a  treat  ;  when  salted  it  is 
thought  superior  to  our  best  breakfast  bacon  ;  j 
and  the  flesh  is  both  palatable  and  nutritious ; 
the  fat  is  used  instead  of  butter  for  making 
puddings,  and,  indeed,  for  all  the  ordinary 
uses  of  butter.  The  young  tapir  is  like  beef, 
and  the  peccary  and  musk  hog  are  both  supe¬ 
rior  to  the  common  porker,  if  care  is  taken 
to  cut  out  the  fetid  orifice  in  the  back.  Pig 
— the  pig  for  which  Charles  Lamb  would 
almost  dare  a  crime,  and  the  immortal  China¬ 
man  burnt  down  his  house — the  pig  of  our 
childhood,  our  maturity,  and  our  old  age- 
lias  detractors  and  calumniators  ;  surely  no 
man  who  has  once  tasted  could  ever  forego 
again.  America  is  the  great  pork-shop  of 
the  universe  ;  not  even  excepting  Ireland, 
where  the  pig  element  is  also  strongly  de¬ 
veloped.  In  America  they  speak  of  pickled 
pork  by  the  acre,  and  in  Ohio  alone  they  use 
about  three-quarters  of  a  million  of  swine 
yearly.  In  Spain  pig  is  game,  lean  and 
Highly  flavoured,  without  fat  or  unctuousness, 
devoid  of  any  capability  for  bacon,  and  with¬ 
out  a  rasher  or  a  cheek  available  for  break¬ 
fast.  It  is  fondly  thought  that  sausages  come 
from  this  member  of  the  pachydermatous  * 
family  ;  but  sausages  are  deceptive,  and  some¬ 
times  contain  as  much  horse  flesh  and  donkey 
flesh  as  their  more  legitimate  basis.  Mr. 
Richardson,  of  Manchester,  gave  evidence  in 
Mr.  Scholefield’s  committee,  to  the  effect  that 
horse  flesh  is  mixed  with  potted  meats,  and 
enters  largely  into  the  composition  of  collared 
brawn,  sausages,  and  polonies ;  and  that, 
indeed,  it  is  of  material  use  in  these  prepara¬ 
tions,  as,  being  harder  and  more  fibrous  than 
pork,  it  binds  together  the  whole,  tvhich  else? 
would  be  inclined  to  run  to  waste  and  water; 

Birds  are  of  large  importance  in  the  sup¬ 
plies  of  human  food  :  and  not  only  birds  but 
birds’  nests  as  well — at  least  with  the 
Chinese,  whose  dainties  are  always  peculiar. 
These  nests  are  brought  from  Java  and 
Sumatra,  the  gathering  taking  place  thrice  in 
the  year,  and  being  inaugurated  by  solemn 
ceremonies.  The  nests  are  like  fibrous,  ill- 
concocted  isinglass,  inclining  to  red,  about  the 
j  size  of  a  goose’s  egg,  and  as  thick  as  a  silver 
spoon.  They  hang  upon  the  rocks  like 
(according  to  Mr.  Albert  Smith)  watch- 
pockets.  When  dry  they  are  brittle  and 
wrinkled,  and  are  sold  for  twice  their  weight 
in  silver.  The  best  are  the  whitest  and 
cleanest  ;  but  even  with  these  there  is  enor¬ 
mous  labour  in  preparing  them  for  the 
Chinese  market,  the  end  and  aim  of  the  trade 
beingasoupwith  these  nests  floating  about  like 
lumps  of  soft,  mucilaginous  jelly.  This  nest, 
which  is  of  the  sea-swallow  (Hirundo  escu- 
lenta),  is  the  only  edible  one  known.  Many  are 
the  delicious  morsels  afforded  by  birds.  The 
beccafico  in  the  fig  season  ;  the  bronze-winged 
pigeon  of  Australia  when  the  acacia  seeds  are 
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ripe  ;  the  young,  fat,  hideous  diablotin  or  goat¬ 
sucker,  it  taken  when  a  tender  nestling,  and 
the  same  bird  when  older,  if  taken  when  the 
palms  are  in  fruit ;  the  rice  bunting  of  South 
Carolina,  when  the  rice  is  ripening  in  the 
field  ;  and  the  ortolan,  mere  lump  of  idealised 
fat  as  it  is — these  are  among  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  of  the  smaller  tit-bits,  not  forgetting 
the  snipes  and  woodcocks  of  our  own  land. 

Some  people  eat  insects.  The  grub  of 
the  palm  weevil,  about  the  size  of  one’s 
thumb,  is  much  favoured  in  the  East  and 
West  Indies  ;  and  the  grubs  of  most  beetles, 
find  their  admirers  and  an  cesophagal 
tomb  in  some  or  other  quarter  of  the  globe. 
Locusts  are  a  substitute  for  grain  with  the 
Arabs,  and  are  ground  up  into  a  kind  of 
bread ;  besides  being  salted,  smoked,  and 
plainly  boiled  or  roasted.  The  Moors  think 
a  fine  fat  locust  superior  even  to  pigeon,  and 
the  Hottentots  make  a  coffee- coloured  soup 
of  their  eggs.  Grasshoppers  and  cicadas  are 
also  eaten ;  and,  indeed,  the  problem  seems 
to  be  to  find  auy  living  thing  which  does  not 
pass  through  the  furnace  for  the  benefit  of 
some  one’s  bill  of  fare.  The  white  ants — 
termites — are  said  to  bo  good  eating  ;  so  are 
ants  generally,  giving  a  pleasant  acid  to  the 
preparation,  whatever  it  may  be.  They  are 
distilled  with  rye  in  Sweden  for  the  purpose 
of  flavouring  inferior  brandy.  The  grub,  or 
larva,  of  the  termites,  is  like  the  most  deli¬ 
cious  bit  of  cream  ;  but  the  lusciousness  of  a 
large  white  fat  maggot,  precious  to  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  native,  is  said  to  be  without  compare. 
Stupid  native  ! — he  devours  the  grubs  of  the 
most  valuable  and  the  rarest  moths  and 
butterflies  ;  and  certain  species  are  almost 
extinct,  in  the  plumed  state,  because  the 
thirsty,  parched,  unentomological  black  seizes 
on  that  bit  of  living  marrow,  the  grub, 
wherever  he  finds  it.  The  thrifty  Chinese 
first  wind-off  the  cocoon,  then  send  the  chry¬ 
salis  of  the  silkworm  to  table.  It  is  a  plea¬ 
sant  adjunct  in  a  feast  where  half-hatched 
eggs,  sea-slugs,  rats,  frogs,  and  dogs  are  the 
principal  dainties.  Spiders  are  delicacies  of 
the  dessert  kind  to  the  Bushman ;  and  Lalande 
and  Anna  Maria  Schurman  used  to  eat  them 
like  nuts,  which  it  is  said  they  resemble. 
Snails  have  their  partisans,  and  Murillo’s 
Seville  boy  ate  a  snail  pie  while  he  was 
being  painted.  Even  we  rear  a  certain 
large  white  race,  which  we  sell  in  Covent 
Garden,  to  be  made  into  soup  and  jelly 
for  the  consumptive,  who  believe  them 
to  be  almost  a  specific  for  that  complaint. 
The  Chinese  gloat  over  sea-slug  or  bdche  de 
mer,  and  a  dish  of  a  certain  sea-worm  is  one 
of  the  events  of  life  to  the  dwellers  in 
the  Islands  of  the  Southern  Pacific.  The 
people  of  Chili  eat  barnacles  as  we  eat  whelks ; 
the  Hottentots  devour  handfuls  of  roasted 
caterpillars  which  taste  like  sugared  cream 
or  almond  paste,  and  stand  to  them  in  the 
place  of  sugar-plums  and  comfits.  What  a 
blessing  it  would  be  if  we  could  persuade 
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our  rising  population  to  exchange  daff  and 
mineral-coloured  lozenges,  for  nice  young 
harmless  caterpillars  roasted  in  the  ashes. 
Think  how  the  farmers  would  gain  by  the 
exchange ! 

DISHONOURED. 

On  the  evening  of  Sunday,  the  thirtieth 
of  October,  in  the  year  seventeen  hundred 
and  ninety-two,  a  hackney-coach  conveyed 
a  party  of  four  persons,  with  a  small 
quantity  of  baggage,  from  Billingsgate  Wharf 
to  a  distant  part  of  London.  The  weather 
was  wet  aud  cold,  and,  as  the  coach  slowly 
laboured  through  the  foggy,  deserted  streets, 
the  great  city  presented  an  unusually  cheer¬ 
less  aspect.  But  had  it  been  ten  times 
more  dismal,  the  travellers  would  have 
uttered  no  complaint ;  for  they  had  arrived, 
at  last,  in  a  place  of  safety,  and  the  sense  of 
security  outweighed,  for  the  moment,  every 
other  Consideration.  The  perils  of  a  stormy 
passage  from  Dunkerque  on  board  a  crazy,  ill- 
found  smack,  had  been  their  latest  discom¬ 
fort  ;  but  the  sea-risk  was  nothing  in  their 
estimation  to  the  dangers  which  they  had 
left  behind.  Nor  can  this  be  wondered  at, 
when  it  is  explained  that  they  were  refugees 
from  Paris  at  a  moment  when,  frightful  as 
recent  events  had  been,  the  prospect  of  the 
future,  was  even  yet  more  terrible.  Glad 
enough,  then,  they  were  to  find  themselves  in 
a  place  which  was  not  only  a  present  asylum, 
but,  to  one  of  their  number,  the  haven  towards 
which  his  hopes  had  long  been  directed. 

This  person  was  Monsieur  Morin,  the  head 
of  the  party,  a  gentleman  some  fifty  years  of 
age.  His  companions  were  his  daughter, 
Adelaide,  a  beautiful  girl,  just  turned  of 
nineteen  ;  her  old  bonne,  Marguerite,  more 
housekeeper  than  nurse,  more  family  friend 
than  either ;  and  a  middle-aged,  confidential 
man-servant,  whose  name  was  Louis. 

Monsieur  Morin  was  no  stranger  in  Lon¬ 
don  ;  and,  what  was  then  a  rare  accomplish¬ 
ment,  could  speak  a  little  English  :  enough 
to  enable  the  hackney-coachman  to  under¬ 
stand  whither  he  wished  to  be  driven,  and  to 
prevent  the  Jehu  from  charging  very  much 
more  than  double  the  proper  fare,  when,  the 
wearisome  journey  at  an  end,  the  vehicle 
stopped  at  the  door  of  a  moderately-sized 
house  in  a  respectable  portion  of  the  town. 

It  appeared  that  Monsieur  Morin  was 
expected ;  servants  being  in  readiness,  fires 
burning,  and  other  preparations  made  for 
the  reception  of  himself  and  family.  The 
trim  appearance  of  the  house,  the  size 
and  disposition  of  the  rooms,  rising  in  five 
pairs  from  basement  to  attic,  the  scanty  hall 
and  narrow  staircase,  offered  a  striking  con¬ 
trast  to  the  home  which  Adelaide  had  quitted 
in  the  Rue  de  Mirabeau  ;  where  everything 
was  large,  lofty,  and  en  suite.  But,  if  her  new 
abode  seemed  strange  to  her  unaccustomed 
eyes,  it  was  at  least  free  from  paiuful  associa- 
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tions,  and,  after  the  scenes  she  had  lately- 
witnessed,  any  place  out  of  Paris  was  wel¬ 
come.  The  house,  i'n  fact,  was  only  small  by 
comparison. 

Early  on  the  morning  after  his  arrival, 
Monsieur  Morin  went  from  home.  Besides  the 
removal  of  certain  effects  from  the  vessel  in 
which  he  came  from  France,  he  had  affairs  of 
importance  to  transact.  The  nature  of  his  own 
occupations  in  Paris  had  long  connected  him 
with  a  London  firm,  the  founder  of  which 
was  a  fellow  countryman,  named  Devaux  ; 
and,  to  his  place  of  business  in  the  City,  Mon¬ 
sieur  Morin  at  once  proceeded.  A  painful 
surprise  awaited  him.  Greatly  to  his  sorrow, 
he  learnt  that  the  head  of  the  house  had 
died  only  ten  days  before,  after  a  brief  illness. 

“  Mr.  Richard  Devaux,  the  only  son,  sir,” 
whispered  the  clerk  who  gave  this  informa¬ 
tion,  “is  now  our  principal.  Our  late  Mr. 
Devaux  was  buried  on  Saturday,  and  to-day  is 
Mr.  Richard’s  first  appearance  here  since  his 
father’s  death.  But  he  takes  to  it,  sir :  he 
takes  to  it.  O,  yes,  sir,  he  will  see  3rou,  no 
doubt.  Who  shall  I  say,  sir  ?” 

Richard  Devaux  was  a  short,  thick-set 
young  man,  apparently  about  five-and-twenty, 
with  a  colourless  cheek,  thin  lips,  and  dark, 
restless  eyes.  At  Monsieur  Morin’s  entrance, 
he  rose  from  a  table,  on  which  several  folios 
were  lying  open,  and  came  to  meet  him. 

“Monsieur  Morin,  of  the  Rue  de  Mira- 
beau  1  ”  he  said,  in  a  low  voice. 

“The  same,  sir.  The  correspondent  of  your 
house,  and  the  old  friend  of  your  father.” 

They  shook  hands,  and  there  was  silence 
between  them  for  a  few  moments,  each  appa¬ 
rently  occupied  with  the  past.  Monsieur 
Morin  was  the  first  to  speak. 

“  I  grieve,  sir,”  he  said,  “  to  trespass  on 
your  attention  so  soon  after  your  sad  bereave¬ 
ment  ;  had  I  known  of  your  recent  loss,  I 
would  have  deferred  my  visit  till  you  were 
better  prepared  to  receive  me.” 

“  It  does  not  matter,”  replied  Richard 
Devaux.  “  A  day  sooner  or  later,  when  the 
worst  is  over,  is  of  no  consequence.  You 
perceive,”  he  added,  pointing  to  the  books 
before  him,  “  that  I  have  already  begun  to 
distract  my  thoughts  by  application  to  busi¬ 
ness.” 

“  You  are  right,”  returned  Monsieur 
Morin.  “I,  too,  find  my  only  relief  in  active 
pursuits.  But  for  them  my  mind  would  sink 
altogether,  when  I  contemplate  the  position 
of  my  unhappy  country.” 

“  Are  affairs,  then,  so  much  worse  in 
France  ?  Forgive  me,  sir,  for  asking  the 
question,  but  the  last  few  weeks  have  been 
for  me  a  perfect  blank.” 

“  I  can  well  understand  it,”  said  Monsieur 
Morin,  again  pressing  the  young  man’s  hand. 
“  Yes,”  he  resumed,  “  everything  hastens 
from  bad  to  worse  ;  and  this  will  be  the  case 
till  the  very  worst  arrives.” 

“  The  worst  ?  ”  repeated  Richard  Devaux, 
with  an  inquiring  look. 


“  Unless  our  efforts  can  prevent  it.  The 
horrors  of  September  have  reached  your 
ears  ? ” 

“All  the  world  shudders  at  them.  Can 
anything  more  terrible  befal  ?  ” 

“Every  day  the  hand  of  murder  strikes 
down  a  nobler  victim  :  every  day  witnesses  a 
bolder  and  bloodier  tyranny.  All  soon  will 
be  anarchy.  The  king  is  already  accused 
before  the  Convention.  That  was  the  natural 
consequence  of  the  infamous  decree  by  which 
royalty  was  abolished  in  France.  See,  then, 
what  hope  we  have  of  the  future,  unless  we 
find  it  here  !  ” 

“And  is  that,  sir,  your  only  expectation  ?” 

“  I  fear  it.  Everywhere  on  the  Continent 
the  armies  of  the  revolution  triumph.  And 
this  brings  me  to  the  object  of  my  present 
visit.  The  sums  which  have  been  deposited 
with  your  house  must  shortly  be  made  useful 
to  our  cause.  You  are  aware  of  the  extent 
of  my  transactions  in  this  respect  with  your 
late  honoured  father.” 

“Hot  entirely,  sir,  for  my  father  kept  those- 
accounts  under  liis  sole  supervision.  It  was 
only  this  morning,  for  the  first  time,  that  I 
have  had  access  to  the  volume  in  which  they 
are  entered.  It  is  one  that  has  been  kept 
apart  for  that  especial  purpose.” 

“  I  have  some  large  additions  to  make,” 
continued  Monsieur  Morin.  “  I  waited  to 
the  last  to  collect  all  I  could,  as  well  of  my 
own  capital  as  of  that  which  I  was  em¬ 
powered  to  raise.”  , 

“  And  have  you  finally  left  Paris  ?  ” 

“Alas,  yes,  till  better  times,  should  we 
ever  behold  them,  arrive.” 

“  Well,  sir,”  said  Richard  Devaux,  after  a 
short  pause,  “  whatever  amounts  you  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  lodge  with  us  shall  be  held  in  trust, 

— or,  as  we  bankers  say,  at  call — till  you 
require  them.  I  am,  moreover,  quite  at  your 
service  whenever  you  wish  to  go  through  the 
accounts.  My  poor  father’s  principles  are 
mine,  political  as  well  as  commercial.  You 
may  rest  assured  that  what  he  would  have 
done  I  shall  ever  faithfully  perform.  This 
is,  not  only  a  duty  I  owe  to  his  memory,  but 
a  tribute  of  my  own  personal  respect  for 
yourself.” 

Monsieur  Morin  was  gratified  to  hear 
Richard  Devaux  speak  in  this  wise,  and 
they  parted  on  the  friendliest  terms,  after 
the  refugee  had  entered  into  some  further 
explanation  of  his  present  position,  which 
ended  by  an  invitation  to  the  young  banker 
to  come  and  see  him.  An  intimacy  conse-  I 
quently  arose  ;  and,  after  the  first  visit  paid 
by  Richard  Devaux  to  Monsieur  Morin’s 
house,  there  was  no  necessity  for  pressing  its 
repetition. 

ii. 

A  new  kind  of  existence  had  now  opened 
before  Richard  Devaux,  which,  situated  as 
he  was,  possessed  a  peculiar  attraction. 
His  father  had  been  one  of  those  men 
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who,  beginning  their  career  with  nothing, 
never  lose  sight  of  the  possibility  of  being,  by 
some  capricious  stroke  of  Fortune,  again 
reduced  to  nothing.  Prudence,  therefore, 
guided  him  from  the  outset  of  his  life  to  its 
close.  All  his  thoughts  were  directed  to  the 
establishment  of  his  house  on  the  surest 
foundation  ;  and,  to  acquire  the  reputation  of 
being  safe  while  he  silently  increased  his 
wealth,  was  the  great  object  of  his  ambition. 
He  laboured  hard  also  to  impress  his  son 
with  his  own  views  ;  and,  to  carry  them  into 
effect,  compelled  his  closest  attention  to  busi¬ 
ness.  Never  relaxing  from  personal  toil — • 
not  even  during  the  illness  which  ended 
fatally — he  permitted  no  relaxation  on  the 
part  of  others  ;  and  thus  it  happened  that 
Richard  Devaux  knew  nothing  of  the  plea¬ 
sures  of  society.  Home,  in  its  best  sense,  he 
had  none  ;  his  mother  having  died  while  he 
was  yet  a  child  without  increasing  the  family, 
and  he  was  left  to  the  training  of  his  father 
alone.  A  good  training  it  was  for  creating 
a  mere  money-making  machine  ;  but  as  men, 
after  all,  are  not  machines,  but  have  senses, 
affections,  passions,  and  as  these  were  for  the 
most  part  overlooked  by  the  elder  Devaux 
in  his  desire  to  make  his  son  a  model  of  com¬ 
mercial  respectability,  it  is  not  altogether 
surprising  that  the  experiment  should  fail. 
Richard  Devaux  devoted  himself  to  his 
father’s  pursuits,  as  long  as  he  lived,  with  all 
the  earnestness  the  old  man  could  desire  ; 
being  reconciled  to  what  was  in  reality  a 
sacrifice,  by  an  ardent  love  of  money.  There 
was,  however,  this  difference  between  father 
and  son  :  the  former  would  rather  have  wit¬ 
nessed  the  utter  downfal  of  his  house  than 
have  sustained  it  by  any  course  not  strictly 
honest  ;  the  latter  was  less  scrupulous. 

Instructed  in  Monsieur  Morin’s  reasons 
for  leaving  France  at  that  particular  crisis, 
Richard  Devaux  foresaw  many  material  ad¬ 
vantages,  and  anticipated  great  personal 
gratification  from  being  admitted  to  the  coun¬ 
sels,  and  enjoying  the  society  of  his  father’s 
friend.  He  certainly  was  not  disappointed 
in  the  last-named  expectation.  Monsieur 
Morin  was  a  person  of  extensive  information, 
who  had  mixed  largely  with  the  world,  un¬ 
tainted  by  its  vices,  yet  familiar  with  its  fail¬ 
ings,  and  master  of  many  of  its  secrets.  His 
powers  of  observation  were  rapid,  his  instincts 
true,  and  his  judgments  seldom  wrong.  The 
defect  in  his  character — if  defect  it  were 
— was  a  natural  tendency,  which  no  expe¬ 
rience  could  correct,  to  put  implicit  trust  in 
all  men’s  honour.  The  first  article  of  his 
creed,  both  social  and  political,  was  truth  :  if 
difficulties  arose  from  being  too  out-spoken, 
they  must  be  conquered  in  fair  fight. 

Richard  Devaux  was,  perhaps,  no  wor¬ 
shipper  of  abstract  virtue  ;  but  he  was  fain  to 
pay  respect  to  the  qualities  which  were  con¬ 
spicuous  in  Monsieur  Morin,  and  the  senti¬ 
ments  he  uttered  were  as  much  to  the  pur¬ 
pose  as  if  the  sincerest  conviction  had  I 


prompted  them.  The  atmosphere,  moreover, 
in  which  he  now  lived,  allowed  but  of  one 
mode  of  thinking,  or,  at  all  events,  but  of  one 
form  of  expression.  The  friends  who  gathered 
round  Monsieur  Morin  immediately  on  his 
arrival  in  London,  however  opposed  in  many 
respects,  had  one  common  bond  of  union. 
They  were  banded  together  for  one  high  pur¬ 
pose.  The  object  of  the  meetings  held  at 
Monsieur  Morin’s  house  was  to  effect  a  com¬ 
bination  of  emigrant  wealth  and  energy,  for 
restoring  France  to  her  former  condition. 

No  sudden  impulse  had  caused  this  move¬ 
ment  ;  although  it  was  urged  to  more  imme¬ 
diate  action  by  the  present  danger  of  the 
king.  Without  belonging  to  the  noble  class, 
Monsieur  Morin  was  thoroughly  identified 
with  all  its  interests,  or,  as  he  viewed  the 
question,  with  the  interests  of  his  country  ; 
for  he  had  been  brought  up  in  the  faith  of 
the  ancien  regime :  not  blind  to  its  faults, 
but  believing  that,  with  those  faults  amended, 
there  was  no  salvation  for  France  beyond  the 
pale  of  monarchy.  Apprehensions  for  their 
personal  safety,  and  the  security  of  their 
property,  operated  with  many  of  the  emigrants ;  j 
who,  so  early  as  the  year  seventeen  hundred 
and  ninety,  withdrew  from  France  into  Ger¬ 
many  and  other  countries.  But  all  were  not 
influenced  by  purely  selfish  reasons ;  and,  at 
the  head  of  the  excepted  few,  was  the  Mar¬ 
quis  de  Grandmesnil,  a  nobleman  of  consider¬ 
able  wealth,  who  had  served  with  distinction 
in  the  last  war.  Not  even  amongst  his  own 
class  had  Monsieur  de  Grandmesnil  a  more 
intimate  friend  than  Monsieur  Morin,  and  it 
was  by  his  advice  that  the  Marquis  acted  when, 
with  his  only  son,  Henri,  then  in  his  twenty- 
third  year,  he  at  length  decided  on  joining 
the  army  of  the  Prince  de  Conde.  In  doing 
so  he  left  with  Monsieur  Morin  the  re¬ 
quisite  authority  for  disposing  of  all  his  avail¬ 
able  property  ;  and,  such  was  the  well-known 
probity  of  the  man  whom  he  thus  trusted, 
such  was  the  opinion  entertained  of  his  poli¬ 
tical  capacity,  that  several  other  noblemen, 
similarly  situated  also  deposited  large  sums 
with  Monsieur  Morin  to  be  devoted  to  the 
object  they  all  had  in  view.  Foreseeing,  on  his 
side,  that  England  must  eventually  become 
the  centre  of  his  party’s  operations,  Monsieur 
Morin  repeatedly  crossed  over  to  London  to 
organise  his  plans  for  the  expected  time ; 
and,  although  such  journeys  were  eminently 
hazardous,  his  care  and  skill,  coupled  with  the 
assistance  rendered  by  some  of  the  men  in 
power  who  secretly  wished  well  to  the  royal 
cause,  enabled  him  to  pass  to  and  fro  without 
molestation  and  even  without  suspicion. 
These  visits  were  paid  in  the  lifetime  of  the 
elder  Devaux,  and  it  was,  privately,  through 
him,  as  we  have  seen,  that  all  Monsieur 
Morin’s  financial  arrangements  were  made. 

It  has  been  intimated  that  Richard  Devaux 
entered  readily  into  the  projects  of  the 
emigrants  ;  but,  besides  the  feeling  excited 
throughout  England  by  the  bloody  acts  of  the 
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Septembrists,  an  additional  stimulus  to  his 
zeal  was  given  by  Adelaide  Morin,  who  had 
herself  beheld  the  fearful  spectacle  which 
followed  the  murder  of  the  unfortunate 
Princesse  de  Lamballe. 

Adelaide  Morin  was  well  calculated  to 
make  converts  of  those  who  listened  to  her 
impassioned  words.  Had  there  been  no 
suffering  to  deplore,  no  wrong  to  redress,  no 
right  to  sustain,  royalty  was  so  thoroughly 
a  part  of  her  nature  that,  even  from  such  as 
held  a  contrary  opinion,  her  advocacy  must 
have  commanded  attention.  But  when  her 
auditors  felt,  or  were  disposed  to  feel  as 
she  did,  it  was  no  wonder  that  she  created 
partisans.  Of  all  the  circle  that  surrounded 
her,  none  echoed  her  sentiments  more  warmly 
than  Richard  Devaux. 

It  is  possible  that,  for  the  moment,  this 
young  man’s  devotion  to  the  cause  of  French 
royalty  was  sincere  ;  but,  if  Adelaide  Morin 
had  been  separated  from  that  cause,  there  is 
no  room  for  doubting  which  side  of  the 
question  he  would  have  taken.  He  had,  in¬ 
deed,  fallen  deeply  in  love  with  her. 

ill. 

The  single  purpose  by  which  Monsieur 
Morin  was  inspired  so  completely  tilled  his 
mind  that  he  was  alive  only  to  that  which 
reflected  his  own  desires,  and  he  unhesita¬ 
tingly  took  for  granted  Richard  Devaux’s 
fervent  declarations,  and  reposed  unlimited 
confidence  in  them. 

The  refugee’s  house  was  accordingly  open 
at  all  hours  to  his  new  friend  ;  who,  one 
morning,  went  there  much  earlier  than 
usual. 

“  Has  your  master  received  his  letters  to¬ 
day,  Louis  ?  ”  he  asked  of  the  valet. 

“  No,  sir.  And  he  is  very  anxious  on  that 
account.” 

“  Where  is  he  1  ” 

“  In  the  study,  sir,  with  Mademoiselle.” 

“  Show  me  there  !  ” 

Entering,  as  Louis  announced  him,  De- 
vaux  found  Monsieur  Morin  and  Adelaide 
writing. 


name  they  both  looked 
news  ?”  eagerly  inquired 


On  hearing  his 
quickly  up. 

“  Have  you 
Monsieur  Morin 

“  I  have.  At  least,  there  are  rumours. 
They  are  very  bad  !  ” 

“  Mon  Dieu  !  ”  exclaimed  Adelaide.  “What 
has  happened  ?  ” 

“  It  is  reported  that — the  Convention — ” 
he  paused. 

“  Speak  ! — speak  !  ”  cried  father  and  daugh¬ 
ter,  in  one  breath. 

“Have  condemned  the  king  to  death  !  ” 

Adelaide  sank  back  in  her  chair.  The  pen 
fell  from  Monsieur  Morin’s  hand. 

“  Condemned — to  death  !”  he  said.  “  From 
whom  have  you  this  news  ?  ”  | 

“  It  is  current  generally.  It  was  every  | 
man’s  conversation  at  the  opening  ofi 


’Change.  I  came  here  instantly  to  learn  the 
truth.” 

“And  they  have  left  me  uninformed,”  said 
Monsieur  Morin,  with  bitterness.  “  When, 
do  they  say,  was  this  fearful  decree  pro¬ 
nounced  ?  ” 

“  On  the  evening  before  last.  A  govern¬ 
ment  courier  is  believed  to  have  brought  the 
intelligence.  The  funds  have  already  fallen 
more  than  three  per  cent.  Yet  it  may  be  only 
a  stock-jobbing  report.” 

“  I  fear  not.  But  I  have  still  the  means  of 
finding  out.  Stay  here,  Devaux,  till  I  return. 
I  will  be  absent  no  longer  than  I  can  help.” 

Monsieur  Morin  quitted  the  room.  The 
street-door  closed  immediately  afterwards, 
and  Adelaide  was  left  alone  with  Richard 
Devaux.  It  was  the  first  time  that  this  had 
ever  occurred. 

For  several  minutes  Mademoiselle  Morin 
remained  without  speech  or  motion.  At 
length  she  sighed  heavily,  and  raised  her 
head. 

“  This  is  terrible  !  ”  she  said. 

“  Sad  enough,  mademoiselle,”  answered 
Devaux,  “if  the  news  be  really  true.” 

“  They  will  not  dare  to  execute  the  sen¬ 
tence,”  she  continued,  with  flashing  eyes. 

“  What  have  they  not  dared  ?  ”  he  re¬ 
turned. 

“  It  is  true,”  she  said  ;  “  nothing  restrains 
them.  O,  if  there  were  hands  now  to  strike 
in  the  king’s  defence  !  But  such  hands  are 
far,  far  away  !  ” 

“  Hands  there  are,”  said  Devaux,  “  near 
enough  yet  to  serve  him.  They  can  never  be 
wanting  when  you  desire  their  aid.” 

There  was  something  in  the  speaker’s  tone 
which  sounded  strangely  in  Adelaide’s  ears. 
She  turned  on  him  a  searching  glance. 

Devaux  met  it  without  shrinking. 

“Is  there  any  one,”  he  continued,  “who 
would  not  give  his  life  for  the  cause  that 
interests  Adelaide  Morin  ?  ” 

Still  her  eyes  were  fixed  on  his,  as  if  she 
doubted  what  she  heard. 

Devaux  drew  nearer. 

“  Why,”  he  said,  “should  I  refrain  from 
uttering  what  my  heart  is  bursting  to  reveal? 
Mademoiselle  Morin — Adelaide — I  love  you  ! 
As  man  never  yet  loved  woman,  I  love 
you  !  ”  Encouraged  by  her  silence,  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  take  her  hand.  She  started  back, 
astonished. 

“Love  me  !  ”  she  cried.  “You!  at  this 
hour  !  ” 

“  From  the  first  moment  I  saw  you.  If 
you  will  be  mine,  all  I  have  is  yours.  Every 
resource  I  can  command  shall  be  at  the 
service  of  your  king.” 

“There  is  no  traffic,  sir,  in  love,”  said 
Adelaide,  with  dignity.  “  Were  this  even  a 
time  to  speak  of  such  things,  your  words 
would  be  wholly  unavailing.” 

“If,”  pleaded  Devaux,  “ I  have  chosen  a 
wrong  moment — ” 

“All  moments  are  the  same,”  interrupted 
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Adelaide,  ‘‘your  suit  is  hopeless.  Let  the 
subject  be  no  more  mentioned.” 

“  Mademoiselle  Morin  !  ”  cried  Devaux, 
impatiently;  “you  love  another!  You  are 
proud,  Mademoiselle  Morin,  but — ” 

His  speech  was  broken  short  by  a  violent 
knocking  at  the  street-door.  It  was  Mon¬ 
sieur  Morin.  He  hastened  into  the  room  like 
one  distracted,  threw  an  open  letter  upon  the 
table,  and  buried  his  face  in  his  hands.  Deep 
and  long-drawn  sobs  choked  his  utterance, 

“  Our  kind,  good  master — come,  Adelaide, 
come  to  my  breast,  and  weep  your  heart 
away — the  king  is  no  more  3  ” 

While  Monsieur  Morin  and  his  daughter 
were  locked  in  each  other’s  arms,  Richard 
Devaux  read  the  letter.  In  a  few  lines  it 
told  of  the  execution  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth. 

There  was  a  settled  resolve  on  Monsieur 
Morin’s  brow  when  he  spoke  again. 

“We  had  hoped,”  he  said,  “  to  avert  this 
blow.  Our  task  must  be  to  avenge  it.  Not 
an  hour  must  be  lost.  Everything,  Devaux, 
must  be  realised  as  soon  as  possible.  You 
will  kindly  excuse  us  now.  Adelaide  and  I 
have  a  sad  day’s  work  to  do.  There  are  dear 
friends  abroad  who  should  learn  the  news  of 
to-day  from  none  but  ourselves.” 

Mademoiselle  Morin  said  nothing.  She  did 
not  even  raise  her  eyes  when  Richard 
Devaux  took  his  leave.  Had  she  done  so, 
she  might  have  marvelled  at  the  singular 
expression  which  his  features  wore. 

IV. 

Days  of  agitation  passed  for  each  of  the 
three  persons  whom  this  narrative  most  con¬ 
cerns.  Events  succeeded  each  other  so 
rapidly,  that,  within  a  month  from  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  the  news  of  the  king’s  execution,  war 
against  England  had  been  declared  by  the 
Convention,  and  a  counter  defiance  hurled 
against  the  regicide  Government.  This  fur¬ 
nished  full  occupation  for  Monsieur  Morin  ; 
at  whose  house  meetings  were  constantly 
held  to  organise  the  expedition  of  an  emi¬ 
grant  force  to  operate  on  the  coast  of  Brit¬ 
tany,  under  the  command  of  the  Marquis  de 
Grandmesnil,  and  his  son  Henri.  In  all  the 
business  connected  with  this  expedition, 
Mademoiselle  Morin  was  indefatigable.  She 
acted  as  her  father’s  secretary,  and  some¬ 
thing  more.  She  had  personal  motives  for 
desiring  the  presence  of  the  destined  chiefs  of 
the  expedition  in  London,  and  her  letters  to 
that  effect  were  urgent.  Richard  Devaux,  also, 
had  enough  to  occupy  his  thoughts.  Upon  him 
devolved  the  supply  of  the  sinews  of  this 
proposed  warfare,  derivable  from  the  funds 
which  Monsieur  Morin  had  lodged  with  his 
house.  This  business,  however,  was  not  all 
he  had  to  think  about ;  the  scene  between 
Adelaide  and  himself  being  never  absent 
from  his  memory. 

Undeterred  by  a  first  rejection,  he  was 
bent  on  renewing  his  proposals.  An  idea, 
not  yet  definitely  shaped,  had  crossed  his 


mind,  which  pointed  towards  success  ;  but, 
before  he  encouraged  it,  there  was  a  test  to 
which  Adelaide  Morin  must  yet  be  submitted. 
He  remembered  that,  when  he  abruptly 
charged  her  with  loving  another,  her  counte¬ 
nance  changed  ;  he  also  remembered  what 
Monsieur  Morin  ha^  said  in  reference  to  the 
dear  friends  who  were  absent ;  and  these 
recollections  strengthened  his  first  suspicion. 
If  Mademoiselle  Morin  wished  her  cause  to 
prosper,  she  must  be  his,  and  his  alone. 

Upon  this  resolution  he  acted  on  the  first 
occasion  that  offered  of  speaking  to  her  again 
without  a  witness  to  their  conversation. 
Vain,  however,  were  all  his  words.  With 
still  more  haughtiness  than  before,  Made¬ 
moiselle  Morin  repelled  his  advances,  and  he 
left  her  presence  with  that  in  his  heart  which 
only  wanted  one  assurance  to  change  its  feel¬ 
ings  to  deadly  hate.  Accident  supplied  him 
with  it. 

For  greater  security,  in  a  time  so  fraught 
with  trouble  to  the  French  emigrants, 
wherever  they  happened  to  have  taken 
refuge,  it  had  been  settled  between  Monsieur 
Morin  and  Richard  Devaux,  that  all  the  cor¬ 
respondence  having  relation  to  the  projected 
|  descent  upon  the  French  shores,  should  pass 
through  the  banker’s  firm. 

On  the  day  of  his  last  interview  with 
Adelaide,  when,  with  every  angry  passion  at 
i  war  within  him,  he  went  back  to  the  City  to 
[  bury  himself  in  affairs,  he  found  that  a  large 
I  packet,  with  a  foreign  post-mark,  had  arrived. 

!  The  envelope  bore  his  address  alone  :  within 
'  were  at  least  a  dozen  letters,  the  greater 
part  directed  to  Monsieur  Morin.  As  he 
turned  them  over  hastily,  with  the  intention 
of  despatching  them  to  their  several  destina¬ 
tions,  one  letter  caught  his  attention.  It  was 
addressed,  not  to  Monsieur  Morin,  but  to  his 
daughter.  On  the  seal  was  the  letter  H, 
with  this  motto,  in  Gothic  characters,  “  Plus 
est  en  vous.”  Was  the  key  to  the  enigma 
here  1  Without  a  moment’s  pause,  he  tore 
i  open  the  letter,  and,  though  every  word  in  it 
danced  before  his  eyes,  he  read  it  through,  long 
as  it  was,  to  the  end. 

“  This,  then,”  he  muttered,  “  contains  the 
secret  of  my  rejection.  The  ‘  dear  friend’ 
is  here.  Henri  de  Grandmesnil  is  her  ac¬ 
cepted  lover.  What  tenderness  !  What  con¬ 
stancy  !  What  ardent  affection  !  ‘  To  clasp 

her  again  to  his  bosom  !  ’  A  husband  could 
scarcely  say  more.  A  French  husband,  if  all 
I  have  heard  be  true,  would  never  say  so 
much.  But  whether  true  or  false,  Henri  de 
Grandmesnil,  since  that  is  your  high-sound¬ 
ing  name,  you  shall  never  see  her  more,  if  I 
can  prevent  the  meeting.  But  how  ?  Does 
Morin  know  of  this  engagement  1  He  trusts 
his  daughter  with  everything  :  she  may  have 
done  the  same  by  him.  It  is  ambition, 
Royalist  as  he  is,  which  leads  him,  perhaps, 
to  the  hope  of  mingling  his  blood  with  that  of 
these  high-born  nobles.  Curses  on  them  all ! 
The  son  of  the  old  Bordeaux  merchant  is 
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beneath  their  notice  !  ....  I  may  be  wrong, 
though,  Morin  may, not  be  aware  that  this 
preux  chevalier  courts  his  daughter  !  I  will 
see  him  before  I  decide.” 

v. 

While  Bichard  Devaux  was  debating 
within  himself  what  course  he  should  take  to 
bring  the  question  to  issue,  a  visitor  was 
announced.  He  had  hardly  time  to  crumple 
up  and  thrust  into  his  pocket  the  letter  he 
had  just  read,  when  Monsieur  Morin  entered. 

“  Ah  !  ”  he  exclaimed,  “  I  see  you  have 
despatches  for  me.” 

“  Which,”  replied  Devaux,  “I  was  about 
to  take  to  your  house.” 

“  I  am  glad  I  came.  We  might  have 
missed  each  other,  and  time  is  precious  to  us 
both.  Permit  me  to  read  them  here.” 

“  Certainly.” 

Monsieur  Morin  was  soon  deeply  absorbed 
in  his  letters.  Bichard  Devaux  tried  also  to 
occupy  himself  with  what  was  before  him  ; 
but  he  could  not  bend  his  mind  to  business. 
The  knowledge  he  had  just  acquired  dis¬ 
tracted  his  thoughts  from  every  other  consi¬ 
deration,  and  he  remained  closely  watching  the 
countenance  of  his  visitor,  as  if  to  gather 
from  its  expression  something  to  guide  him 
in  the  proceedings  he  meditated.  His  feverish 
impatience  made  him  long  for  the  moment  to 
begin  ;  but,  when  the  time  arrived,  he  felt  it 
had  come  too  soon. 

“  It  is  much  as  I  expected,”  said  Monsieur 
Morin,  folding  up  the  last  letter.  “  They 
cannot  move  without  money.  Monsieur  de 
Grandmesnil  writes  to  say,  that  a  remittance 
of  five  thousand  pounds  must  instantly  be 
sent  to  Botterdam,  the  amount  to  be  placed 
to  his  credit  with  the  house  of  Yan  Orley 
and  Company,  of  that  city.” 

Bichard  Devaux  made  no  reply  :  he  had 
risen  while  the  other  was  speaking,  and  now 
paced  the  room  with  gloom  upon  his  brow. 

“  But,”  said. Monsieur  Morin,  “you  do  not 
hear  me,  my  good  friend.  A  sum  of — ” 

“  I  hear  you,  sir,”  interrupted  Devaux,  “  I 
hear  you  plainly ;  but,  before  we  enter  upon 
that  subject,  I  have  something  else  of  more 
importance  to  speak  of.” 

“  Of  more  importance  !”  repeated  Monsieur 
Morin,  in  surprise. 

“  At  least,  to  me,”  said  Devaux. 

“  Ah  !  that  is  different.  Whatever  is  im¬ 
portant  to  you,  will  be  of  interest  to  me.” 

Bi  chard  Devaux  came  closer  to  Monsieur 
Morin.  His  cheek,  usually  so  pale,  was 
flushed,  his  lips  trembled,  and  his  words  were 
hardly  articulate. 

“Monsieur  Morin,”  he  said,  “I  wish  to 
speak  to  you  about  your  daughter.” 

The  listener  was  astonished  ;  but  he  waited 
lor  more  before  he  replied. 

“  5Tes,”  continued  Devaux,  “what  I  have 
to  say,  concerns  Mademoiselle  Morin — and 
myself.  Sir,  I  love  her  !  I  ask  her  of  you  in 
marriage.” 


“Young  man  !”  said  Monsieur  Morin,  “do 
you  know  what  you  ask  ?” 

“  Perfectly,”  returned  Devaux.  “  I  repeat 
my  request.  Will  you  bestow  on  me  the 
hand  of  vour  daughter  V* 

Monsieur  Morin,  in  his  turn,  asked  a 
question  : 

“  Have  you  spoken  to  Adelaide  herself  ?” 

“  I  have — spoken — to  her,”  he  replied,  in  a 
faltering  voice. 

“  And  what  was  her  answer  1  ” 

“  You,”  said  Devaux,  evading  the  question, 
“  were  my  father’s  oldest  friend.  How  he 
prospered  in  life  you  know.  All  he  had 
he  left  to  me.  I  am  a  rich  man,  Monsieur 
Morin.  I  can  place  your  daughter  in  a 
position  beyond  the  reach  of  those  accidents 
of  fortune  to  which  she — or  yourself — may, 
in  these  troublous  times,  be  exposed.  Your 
authority  would  have  weight  against  what 
is,  perhaps,  only  the  young  lady’s  natural 
timidity.” 

“Mademoiselle  Morin  has,  then,  refused 
you  ?” 

Bichard  Devaux  remained  silent. 

“  Surely,  my  good  friend,”  continued  the 
refugee,  “  you  do  not  wish  me  to  force  my 
daughter’s  inclinations.  This  is  a  passing 
fancy  of  yours,  'which  meets  with  no  return. 
Forget  it.  Look  rather  at  the  state  of  public 
affairs  ;  which,  at  this  crisis,  call  for  every 
man’s  attention.  Even  were  my  daughter  so 
disposed,  the  thing  is  impossible.  That  sacred 
blood  is  not  yet  dry  upon  the  executioner’s 
axe,  the  stones  of  Paris  still  cry  aloud  for 
revenge,  our  souls  are  all  bent  on  one  great 
enterprise  ;  and  can  we  turn  from  it,  at  this 
hour,  to  think  of  our  own  affairs  ?  No.  I  say 
again,  wake  from  your  idle  dream  !  Adelaide 
cannot  be  yours.” 

“  Is  this,  sir,”  said  Devaux,  slowly,  “  your 
final  decree  ?  ” 

“As  final,  my  friend, — nay,  do  not  look 
angrily.  I  mean  everything  in  kindness — as 
final, — well,  well, — it  cannot  be  altered.” 

“  And  have  you  stated  all  your  reasons  ?  ” 
asked  Devaux,  with  an  irrepressible  sneer, 
which  did  not  escape  the  quick  Frenchman’s 
observation.  “  Because,”  he  continued,  before 
the  latter  could  say  a  word,  “  if  any  remain 
behind  they  had  better  be  rendered  at  once, 
that  I  may  be  able  to  meet  them  with  some 
that  I  have  to  offer  of  my  own.” 

“You  are  now  speaking  a  language,”  said 
Monsieur  Morin,  “  which  I  do  not  compre¬ 
hend.” 

“  Let  me  make  my  meaning  clearer,  then. 
Are  you  sure,  in  coming  to  the  conclusion, 
which  you  declare  so  unalterable,  that  you 
have  decided  favourably  for  those  projects 
which  affect  you  more,  as  you  allege,  than 
any  domestic  interest  ?  ” 

“  Again,  I  cannot  understand  you.” 

“Friends  should  not  lightly  be  cast  aside. 
At  a  time  like  this  they  may  be  doubly  use- 
,  ful.  My  services  have  their  value.” 
i  “You  set  a  price  upon  them  ?  You  make 
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them  the  condition  of  a  personal  alliance? 
It  is  enough.  Henceforward  I  claim  no 
sympathy  at  your  hands.  We  will  at  once 
regulate  those  affairs  which  cannot,  at  least, 
have  been  to  your  disadvantage.  And,  in  the 
first  place,  let  us  return  to  the  subject  whence 
I  started.  A  credit  of  five  thousand  pounds 
is  required  for  Monsieur  de  Graudmesnil  on 
the  house  of  Van  Orley  and  Company,  of 
Rotterdam.  Be  so  good  as  to  give  the 
necessary  directions  for  that  payment.  We 
will  then  go  into  the  question  of  a  general 
settlement ;  after  which,  I  shall  select  another 
banker.” 

The  livid  hue  on  the  face  of  Richard 
Devaux  might  have  prepared  Monsieur 
Morin  for  any  credible  announcement, 
but  not  for  the  words  which  the  former 
now  uttered. 

“  I  fear,”  he  said,  “  that  Monsieur  de  Grand- 
mesnil  must  be  disappointed.  I  have  no 
funds  belonging  to  that  gentleman  in  my 
possession.” 

“Are  you  in  your  right  senses?”  ex¬ 
claimed  Monsieur  Morin,  starting  to  his  feet. 
“  No  money  that  belongs  to  the  Marquis  de 
Grandmesnil?  You  hold  at  the  least  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  Not  to  speak  of 
the  large  sums  which  I  have  deposited  on 
my  own  account,  and  on  that  of  others.” 

Richard  Devaux  laughed  bitterly.  “  A 
hundred  thousand  pounds,”  he  echoed.  “That, 
indeed,  is  worth  claiming.  Other  large  sums, 
too  !  Well,  Monsieur  Morin,  when  you  can 
show  me  the  necessary  vouchers  for  these 
amounts,  we  will  talk  about  meeting  your 
demands.” 

“  Heavens  !  ”  cried  Monsieur  Morin,  “  do 
you  deny  the  deposits  ?  Do  you  mean — ” 

“  I  mean  exactly  what  I  say.  I  have  never 
received  a  farthing  from  either  Monsieur  de 
Grandmesnil  or  yourself.” 

Paralysed  by  the  audacity  of  this  assertion, 
the  refugee  stood  like  one  stricken  to  stone. 

Richard  Devaux  rang  a  bell. 

“  I  will  satisfy  you  that  I  am  speaking  by 
the  card.  Benson,”  he  continued,  addressing 
the  clerk  who  entered,  “  bring  me  the 
account  of  the  Marquis  de  Grandmesnil !  ” 

“  Whose,  sir  ?  ” 

Devaux  repeated  the  order. 

“We  have  no  account  in  that  name,  sir.” 

“  I  told  you  so,”  said  Devaux,  coolly, 
turning  to  Monsieur  Morin.  “  That  will  do, 
Benson  ;  you  may  go.  Have  you  any  desire, 
Monsieur  Morin,  that  I  should  ask  for  your 
account  also  ?  ” 

“Traitor!  Liar!  Robber!  All  the  world 
shall  ring  with  the  report  of  your  villainy. 
But  I  will  have  justice  !  I  will — I  will — 
at —  Mercy !  What  is  this  at  my  heart  ? 
Henri — Adel — Mon  Roi !  ”  Morin  staggered 
and  fell. 

Richard  Devaux  bent  over  him  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  and  then  ran  to  the  door. 

“  Gome  here,  come  here,  some  of  you ! 
•This  unfortunate  gentleman  has  fallen  in  a 


fit.  Run  for  the  nearest  surgeon.  A  most 
excitable  man,  Benson.  I  have  assisted  him, 
privately,  to  a  great  extent.  A  disinclination 
to  make  further  advances  has  completely 
turned  his  head.  He  is  under  the  strangest 
delusion.” 

A  surgeon  came.  He  felt  Monsieur  Morin’s 
pulse,  laid  his  hand  upon  his  breast,  and 
closely  examined  his  face. 

“  Sir,”  he  said  Lto  Devaux,  “  the  gentle¬ 
man  is  dead  !  ” 

VI. 

A  few  words  may  close  this  story.  The 
projected  expedition  failed  for  want  of  money. 
The  Marquis  de  Grandmesnil  and  his  son 
both  fell  at  the  bombardment  of  Gertruy- 
denberg.  Adelaide  Morin,  taken  under  the 
protection  of  another  refugee  family,  survived 
her  father’s  death  and  that  of  Henri  de 
Grandmesnil,  to  whom  she  had  been  secretly 
married  ;  but  she  survived,  happily  for  her¬ 
self,  without  memory,  save  perchance  those 
gleams  whose  visitations  cannot  be  tracked. 

Richard  Devaux  never  again  went  near  the 
house  of  Monsieur  Moriu,  which,  after  his 
death,  remained  unoccupied  ;  but  to  his  own 
house,  in  the  city,  he  went  day  by  day,  year 
after  year.  He  was  the  most  assiduous  man 
of  business  in  London,  and  stood  high  in  the 
world’s  estimation.  He  lived  to  be  one  of 
the  richest  men  in  England. 

MY  MODEL  DIRECTOR. 


My  friend  Browne — Howard  Plantagenet 
Browne  Browne,  Esquire,  is  a  director  of  the 
Great  North  and  South  Junction-  Railway. 
When  I  state  that  his  qualifications  for  that 
office  consist  in  having  carefully  inspected  the 
construction  of  the  four  miles  of  that  line 
which  pass  through  his  estate  (the  navvies 
were  rather  troublesome  to  the  game  at  the 
time),  in  having  had  three  of  his  best  hounds 
killed  upon  it  since  its  completion,  and  in 
being  in  the  yearly  receipt  of  a  handsome 
income,  not  in  any  way  connected  with 
scrip,  I  think  I  have  advanced  sufficient  to 
justify  me  in  asserting  that  he  is  a  model 
director.  I  don’t  mean  to  go  the  length  of 
stating  that  H.  P.  B.  Browne,  Esquire,  enter¬ 
tains  any  particular  affection  for  railways 
himself,  or  cares  to  know  much  about  them. 
On  the  contrary,  he  was  infinitely  happier 
when  it  was  the  fashion  for  people  in  his 
station  to  occupy  the  box-seat  of  the  True 
Briton  or  the  Tally-Ho  !  and,  usurping  the 
place  of  the  broad  mottle-faced  coachman,  to 
tool  four  prads  along  the  Great  North  and 
South  turnpike,  than  he  has  ever  been  in  his 
directorial  capacity.  But  this,  I  submit,  is 
beside  the  question,  and  does  not  make  him 
one  whit  less  the  model  director. 

To  dissipate  any  lingering  particles  of 
doubt,  however,  upon*  this  subject,  I  will 
mention  a  few  of  the  board-room  axioms  (in¬ 
variably  advanced  by  Mr.  Browne  as  the 
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great  fundamental  principles  of  all  railway 
management),  which  I  have  gathered,  from 
time  to  time,  from  the  lips  of  that  august 
gentleman  himself.  Arranged  in  some  show 
of  order,  they  appear  thus  : 

First.  Compel  everybody,  if  possible,  to 
travel  by  first-class.  “For  this  purpose,” 
observes  my  model  director,  “  1  should  be 
careful  to  make  all  second  and  third-class 
carriages  as  uncomfortable  and  as  much  like 
horse-boxes  as  possible.  They  should  be 
draughty, dirty,  angular,  and  constructed  upon 
principles  most  antagonistic  to  the  human 
leg.  I  should  instruct  porters  and  guards, 
upon  all  occasions  to  place  more  than  the 
complement  of  passengers  in  carriages  of  this 
description,  and  to  give  the  occupants  to 
understand  that  they  are  socially  and  morally 
second  and  third-class  people,  and  of  no 
account  whatever.  As  the  only  means  left 
to  me  for  counteracting  the  foolish  considera¬ 
tion  of  a  government,  which  has  ordained 
that  two  cheap  trains  shall  be  run  upon  all 
railways  daily,  I  should  arrange  the  arrival 
and  departure  of  these  trains  at  times  most 
inconvenient  to  third-class  people ;  making 
their  arrival  at  any  given  station  at  any  given 
time,  a  very  hypothetical  matter  indeed.  The 
sausage-rolls  in  the  second-class  refreshment- 
rooms,”  continues  Mr.  Browne,  “  should  be, 
upon  principle,  more  indigestible  than  those 
in  the  first,  and  the  young  ladies  behind  the 
counter,  if  possible,  more  morose  ;  but  these 
are  secondary  considerations,  and  not  of  abso¬ 
lute  necessity.” 

Second.  Extract  as  much  work  out  of  as 
few  men  as  possible.  “  Whatever  staff  I  might 
be  compelled  to  support  at  the  termini  of  my 
railway,  I  should,  at  all  small  intermediate 
stations,”  says  Mr.  Browne,  “  employ  one 
extraordinary  man.  His  duties  should  consist 
in  attending  to  the  multitudinous  require¬ 
ments  of  the  booking-office  ;  in  superintend¬ 
ing  the  working  of  the  signals,  distant 
and  near  ;  in  receiving  and  answering  tele¬ 
graph  messages ;  in  a  general  fluttering 
about  all  passenger  and  goods’  trains  upon 
their  arrival;  in  keeping  a  paternal  watch 
upon  his  six  children  ;  and  in  being  ready  to 
undertake  any  little  occasional  business  which 
might  accidentally  turn  up.  He  should  be, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  capable  of  existing 
without  sleep,  and  should  swallow  what  food 
is  requisite  to  sustain  life  upon  th6  ticket 
platform.” 

It  is  one  of  the  most  striking  results  of 
railway  enterprise,  Mr.  Browne  informs  me, 
that  a  man  of  this  description  can  be  pro¬ 
cured  at  any  time  for  the  comparatively 
moderate  remuneration  of  eighteen  shillings 
paid  weekly. 

Third.  Never  listen  to  the  suggestions  of 
the  public  on  the  subject  of  railway  reform. 
“  Engendered  of  these  noisy  times,”  says 
HowardPlantagenetBrowne  Browne, Esquire, 
“  there  is  a  number  of  people  who  are  per¬ 
petually  perplexing  themselves  and  everybody 


else,  by  the  invention  of  all  manner  of  me¬ 
chanism  for  the  prevention  of  accidents  on 
railways.  If  it  should  unfortunately  happen 
that  a  boiler  bursts,  they  inundate  whole 
columns  of  the  newspapers  with  elaborate 
descriptions  of  Jones’s  Patent  Safety  Loco¬ 
motive  Boiler  Regulator,  which  renders  it 
impossible  that  a  boiler,  under  any  circum¬ 
stances,  should  explode,  and  Jones’s  Patent 
Safety  Locomotive  Boiler  Regulator  becomes 
a  horrible  incubus  to  the  directorate  breast. 
If  a  train  should,  unhappily,  be  upset  by  an 
erratic  cow,  the  same  process  occurs  as  to 
Smith’s  Stick-fixing  Cow  Trap,  as  used  with 
the  greatest  success  upon  all  American  rail¬ 
ways.  Is  it  a  signal  which  is  at  fault,  a  switch 
that  is  wrong,  or  a  tire  that  is  the  cause  of 
accident  1  then  are  we  forthwith  assailed  with 
Robinson’s  Self-acting  Infallible  Railway  Sig- 
nal,  Brown’s  Compensating  Swivel  Points, 
or  Thomson’s  Patent  Electro-Galvanic  Engine 
Tires,  all  of  which  inventions,  in  their  re¬ 
spective  departments,  are  infallibly  calcu¬ 
lated  to  prevent  accidents,  and  ought  (the 
noisy  public  inform  us)  to  be  instantly 
adopted  by  all  railway  companies  in  the  king¬ 
dom.  Now,  I  need  not  tell  you,”  continues 
my  friend  Browne,  “that  in  the  nature  of 
things  there  must  be  a  certain  percentage  cf 
accidents  on  railways  ;  and  that  this  per¬ 
centage  having  been  reduced  on  the  Great 
North  and  South  Junction  to  a  minimum, 
we  have  too  great  a  respect  for  Providence 
to  listen  to  these  uneasy  patentees.” 

Fourth.  Make  as  many  branches  as  possi¬ 
ble.  “  This,”  observes  my  model  director,  with 
an  immense  assumption  of  having  mastered 
the  subject,  “is  so  self-evident  a  proposition 
that  I  shall  not  waste  words  upon  it.” 

These  constitute  a  few  of  the  principles 
advanced  by  my  model  director  as  the  true 
foundation  of  all  railway  prosperity.  If  any 
others  are  wanting  to  establish  his  right  to 
the  title  I  have  conferred  upon  him,  they  are 
shortly : 

Never  give  up  a  parliamentary  contest 
(the  North  and  South  Junction  Railway 
Company  have  expended  more  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  pounds  upon  this  expensive 
amusement,  than  I  should  like  to  name). 

Never  kill  a  bishop  ;  and, 

Pay  a  dividend.  Whatever  happens — or 
from  whatever  source  it  may  be  derived — 
pay  a  dividend. 

I  never  argue  these  matters  with  my 
friend.  I  am  very  much  disposed  to  think 
that  it  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation  to  do 
so,  and  I  moreover  appreciate  the  privilege  of 
enjoying  my  cigar  in  the  carriages  of  the 
Great  North  and  South  Junction  Railway 
too  keenly  to  make  the  attempt.  Under 
shelter,  however,  of  an  anonymous  publica¬ 
tion,  I  think  I  may  venture  to  make  a  few 
comments  upon  the  principles  advanced  by 
him.  As  thus  : 

Assuming  it  to  be  a  physiological  fact, 
quite  beyond  the  province  of  Mr.  Browne  and 
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his  brother  directors,  that  the  bones  of 
second  or  third-class  passengers  are  liable  to 
ache,  whilst  their  toes  are  susceptible  of  cold 
equally  with  those  of  the  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men  who  purchase  first-class  tickets,  I  would 
simply  ask,  Whether  it  would  involve  the 
shareholders  of  the  Great  North  and  South 
Junction  Railway  in  inevitable  ruin,  were  the 
second  and  third-class  passengers  upon  that 
railway  to  be  sparsely  few  ?  They  are  no 
inconsiderable  body,  and  they  contribute,  I 
believe,  no  insignificant  amount  to  the  annual 
receipts  of  that  railway. 

I  am  informed  statistically,  for  example, 
that  the  percentage  of  railway  travellers,  as 
regards  the  class  they  travel  by,  stood,  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-six,  thus  :  first- 
class,  thirteen ;  second,  thirty-two ;  and 
third,  fifty-five,  which  shows  me,  as  it  must 
equally  exhibit  to  Mr.  Browne,  that  a  very 
large  majority  of  people  travel  by  second  and 
third-class,  above  those  who  use  the  first. 
Why  should  this  majority  receive  the  worst 
treatment  ? 

Possibly  the  matter  reduced  to  the  more 
congenial  pounds, shillings,  and  pence  standard, 
may  have  more  weight  with  my  model 
director,  if  so,  I  find  that  the  revenue  derived 
from  each  class,  during  that  year,  amounted 
to :  first-class,  two  million  three  hundred 
thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  pounds  ; 
second,  three  million  four  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty-one 
pounds  ;  and  third,  three  million  five  hun¬ 
dred  and  twelve  thousand  two  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  pounds.  Does  not  this  fact 
suggest  to  Mr.  Browne  that  the  Polloi  (com¬ 
mercial  travellers,  artisans,  labourers,  &c.  &c.) 
who  contribute  so  much  more  to  the  annual 
revenue  of  railways — the  Great  North  and 
South  Junction  amongst  the  rest — than  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  occupy  the 
cushioned  compartments  of  first-class  car¬ 
riages —  deserve  a  little  more  conside¬ 
rate  treatment  at  the  hands  of  all  model 
directors  ? 

Again,  without  being  so  inconsiderate  as 
to  insist  upon  Mr.  Browne  giving  ear  to  all 
the  noisy  patentees  who  annoy  the  directo¬ 
rate  mind,  I  would  ask,  whether  there  are  not 
a  few  precautions  against  accident  so  simple, 
inexpensive,  and  obviously  useful,  that  their 
adoption  upon  all  railways  would  seem  a  matter 
of  course,  which  are,  nevertheless,  systemati¬ 
cally  eschewed  by  many  model  directors  ? 
The  communication  between  guard  and  engine- 
driver,  for  example,  I  should  imagine,  would 
not  involve  any  very  considerable  outlay,  and 
yet  a  great  many  railway  companies  have 
never  adopted  that  simple  expedient.  Not 
many  years  ago  it  was  the  fortune  of  the 
writer  to  travel  for  twenty  miles  behind  a 
blazing  carriage,  his  escape  from  which  un¬ 
comfortable  predicament  was  due  entirely  to 
the  fact  of  its  being  a  private  carriage  upon 
a  truck,  and  not  ODe  of  the  ordinary  com¬ 
pany’s  carriages.  Five  shillings’  worth  of 


rope  and  bell-metal  would  have  prevented 
this  catastrophe,  and  exempted  the  company 
from  the  heavy  damages  which  they  had  sub¬ 
sequently  to  pay. 

As  to  the  question  of  extracting  as  much 
work  out  of  as  few  men  as  possible,  I  would 
shortly  suggest  to  Mr.  Browne,  that  “  the 
strength  of  a  chain  is  its  weakest  link,”  and 
that  if  anything  does  happen  at  the  Lonely 
Swamp  Station  on  the  Great  North  and  South 
Junction,  then  will  my  mathematical  assertion 
be  abundantly  proved.  N o  matter  how  magni¬ 
ficent  the  appearance  of  the  North  and  South 
Termini — how  profuse  the  number  of  porters, 
pointsmen,  signalmen  and  officials  of  all 
denominations,  at  all  the  important  stations, 
there  in  the  little  insignificant  halting-place  at 
Lonely  Swamp  is  the  link  which  will  prove 
the  strength  of  the  whole  line.  Let  my 
model  director  look  to  it. 

Let  it  be  understood,  that  I  do  not  wish 
my  friend  Browne  to  concede  any  very  extra¬ 
ordinary  precautions.  I  am  willing,  for 
example,  to  suppose  when  our  Gracious 
Sovereign  makes  use  of  the  Great  North  and 
South  Junction  Eailway,  that  the  unusual 
provisions  against  accident  are  adopted  and  j 
suggested  solely  by  the  superabundant  loyalty  ) 
of  the  directors,  and  are  not  by  any  means  \ 
necessary  to  the  safe  transit  of  that  beloved 
lady,  otherwise  I  might — but  I  won’t.  I 
won’t  injure  my  cause  by  any  attempt  to 
exact  too  much.  Let  me  rather  endeavour 
to  conciliate  my  model  director  by  stating  | 
that  there  is  one  question  upon  which  we  both 
agree,  “It  is  a  duty  which  he  owes  to  society 
and  to  the  shareholders  never  to  kill  a 
bishop,”  and  I  unequivocally  coincide  with 
him  in  the  opinion,  that  he  ought  never  to  be 
guilty  of  so  impolitic  a  proceeding. 
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He  was  so  dirty,  that  even  the  whites  of 
his  eyes  were  brown. 

Who  is  he ?  He?  Why  the  street  beggar 
who  pointed  me  out  the  little,  trim 
lawyer,  Salamanchino,  who  had  turned  bull¬ 
fighter,  and  whom  I  saw  reading  the  great 
rose-coloured  posting-bill,  stuck  up  just  out¬ 
side  the  cathedral  at  Malaga.  The  beggar 
pointed  him  out  to  me  (in  return  for  a 
cuatro,  a  mere  dump),  as  a  great  public 
character;  and,  softly  as  a  velvet-footed 
French  spy,  I  followed  ‘the  prim  a  espada 
(first  sword)  ;  taking  care  to  walk  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street,  and  stop  only  when 
he  stopped.  I  was  watching  Salamanchino 
cheapen  a  green  melon  netted  with  a  tanglo 
that  looked  like  white  thread ;  when  I 
suddenly  remembered  that,  in  this  curious 
country,  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  your 
handful  of  copper  change  to  consist  of  coins 
of  the  Roman  Hadrian,  and  Flemish  Charles 
the  Fifth,  mixed  up  with  sprinkles  of  the 
Bourbon  kings,  and  a  few  make-weight 
Philip  the  Seconds.  Half  of  them  are  gene- 
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rally  mere  shapeless  lumps  of  copper,  brown 
and  sliiny,  looking  much  as  if  just  dug  from 
the  mine,  not  much  unlike  those  massy  strongly 
stamped  coins  with  Vespasian  and  his  eagle 
stamped  upon  them,  that  you  dig  up  round 
the  grassy -mounded  ramparts  of  the  Roman  ' 
camps  in  England.  The  thought  struck  me 
that,  perhaps,  in  the  natural  warmth  of  my 
charity  I  had  given  to  the  one-eyed  beggar 
with  the  dirty  bandages  round  his  feet,  an 
antiquarian  treasure.  I  left  Salamauchino  | 
going  along  innocently  heedless,  and  ran 
back  headlong,  like  a  possessed  man,  to  the 
old  man  ;  whom,  with  a  yellow  handkerchief 
strained  over  his  head  aud  tied  in  a  knot 
behind,  I  could  see,  passing  the  cathedral 
door,  and  just  entering  a  brandy  shop.  He 
gulped  down  an  egg-cup  full  of  brandy 
and  anisette,  when  I  seized  him  by  the  arm, 
and  said  : — 

“  My  dear  friend,  give  me  back  those  cop¬ 
pers  ?  ” 

To  my  astonishment,  the  beggar  gave  me 
a  frightened  stare,  cried,  “  No,  no,  rather 
death  and  made  a  bolt,  (forgetting  to  pay 
for  his  aniseed),  under  the  flapping  brown 
curtain  of  the  adjacent  church,  where  I  did 
not  care  to  follow  him. 

I  explained  the  case  to  the  landlord  of  the 
brandy-shop,  above  whose  head  I  read  a 
notice  requesting  alms  “  to  liberate  the  souls 
in  purgatory,”  the  souls  being  represented 
by  little  naked  men,  frying  in  a  vermilion  and 
gamboge  fire. 

“  Poor  man  !  ”  said  the  landlord,  winking  at 
some  muleteers,  “  he  thought  you  were  going 
to  strike  him.  We  Malagese  do  not  know 
the  way  of  you  Senores  Ingleses  ;  but  it  is 
hard  that  no  one  pays  for  my  anisette.” 

I  threw  down  the  pence,  and,  in  return, 
was  allowed  a  free  antiquarian  rummage  of 
the  landlord’s  till,  which  was  not  altogether 
fruitless. 

Then  I  fell  into  the  position  of  an  ex¬ 
ponent  of  English  manners ;  and,  sitting 
down  on  a  precarious  bench,  had  to  explain 
to  a  lively  young  Spanish  artilleryman  that 
Ireland  was  not  a  suburb  of  London  ;  and 
that  Kent  was  not  a  kingdom,  but  only  a 
province.  The  fame  of  these  disclosures  sucked 
in  nearly  everybody  that  passed  by  the  door, 
including  various  muleteers  in  tight  chesnut- 
coloured  breeches  and  silvery  buttons :  also  a 
man  carrying  on  his  head  a  pig-skin  of  wine, 
which  looked  like  a  little  water-bed,  the  legs 
tied  up  to  serve  as  spouts.  It  even  drew  in 
magnetically  the  escribano,  or  public  letter 
writer,  whom  I  had  often  stopped  to  look  at, 
as  he  sat  in  his  open  doorway  at  a  rickety 
deal  table,  garnished  with  inkstand,  pen,  and 
paper,  wrapped  in  his  threadbare  blue  cloak, 
waiting  for  black-liaired  maidens  who,  un¬ 
able  to  write  to  absent  lovers,  feel  that 
sort  of  dumb  longing,  which  the  young  song-  | 
bird  feels  ere  the  song  comes.  For  such 
maidens,  and  for  anxious  mothers,  sits  all  day 
our  patient  scribe  at  his  desk,  eyeing  every  I 


one  who  passes,  and  nibbing  his  pen,  that  he 
may  remind  them  of,  or  suggest  to  them,  a 
want.  Then  a  muleteer,  with  his  laced  jacket 
thrown  hussar-fashion  over  his  left  shoulder, 
runs  out  to  bring  in  the  money-changer,  who 
sits  on  a  small  stool  at  the  corner  of  the 
street  before  his  tray,  on  which  are  ten  or 
twelve  heaps  of  copper  change.  He  being 
rather  an  oracle,  is  put  forward  to  pump  and 
pose  me  :  he  wants  to  know — and  the  brown 
faces  gather  closer  around  me  as  he  speaks — 
whether  the  Queen  lives  in  the  Tower  of 
London,  and  if  it  is  true  that  Prince  Alberto 
put  to  death  Georgio  the  Third,  in  order  to 
get  the  throne  ?  I  set  him  right  on  these 
points,  and  should  probably  have  gone  pretty 
well  through  English  history,  when  I  was 
interrupted  by  a  tremendous  kicking  and 
spluttering  of  hoofs  outside  in  the  rough 
pebbly  street. 

It  was  a  raisin-boy,  having  a  savage  struggle 
with  his  mule,  and  being  flung  with  a  tre¬ 
mendous  bump  almost  at  the  threshold.  We 
all  ran  out.  There  was  the  beast,  stubborn 
and  stupid  as  Balaam’s  ass,  standing  still 
with  straddling  feet,  with  malicious  eyes,  all 
white  aud  turned  backwards  to  watch  the 
fallen  rider ;  over  whom  he  now  lifted  up 
his  discordant  voice  in  a  shrill  outburst  of 
triumph.  The  boy,  a  mass  of  chesnut- 
coloured  smalls,  lay  insensible  on  the  stones, 
with  some  kind  Dolorosa  already  chafing  his 
temples,  and  some  judicious  Sancho  putting 
water  to  his  white  lips.  An  active  quarrel  was 
getting  up  over  the  body,  as  over  a  dead 
Grecian  hero  in  the  Iliad,  as  to  whether  it 
was  partly  a  fit  or  altogether  a  fall. 

“  Bleed  him,”  said  a  passing  barber. 

“  Extreme  unction,”  said  a  cassocked  priest, 
on  his  way  to  dinner. 

“  It  is  nothing,”  said  the  boy’s  master, 
coming  up  and  shaking  the  boy  roughly  by 
the  thin  arm. 

“Nothing  at  all,”  said  a  wagoner,  who 
could  not  get  his  ox-wagon  by  for  the 
sympathising  crowd. 

“  He  is  shamming,”  said  a  cocked-hat  gen- 
d’arme.  “  Bring  the  whip.” 

“  Give  him  some  wine,”  said  the  landlord, 
holding  out  his  hand  ready  to  be  paid  before 
he  did  the  work  of  charity. 

Suddenly,  as  in  one  of  the  early  miracles 
of  the  Pagan  church,  the  boy  struggled, 
gathered  himself  up,  stared  at  his  master, 
half  frightened,  half  deprecatingly,  ran  and 
kicked  the  mule  in  the  stomach,  leaped  on 
his  back,  made  a  push  at  the  crowd,  and 
trotted  coolly  off,  as  if  such  ups  and  downs 
with  Malaga  donkey-boys  were  every-day 
things. 

I  had  touched  my  hat  to  the  muleteers 
who,  with  immense  dagger-knives,  were 
hewing  their  dinners  out  of  melons  large  as 
green  kilderkins.  I  had  paid  the  landlord. 
I  had  offered  the  escribano  a  cigar,  and 
departed,  with  the  usual  pious  recommend¬ 
ation  to  God’s  blessing,  when,  on  my  way 
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to  my  old  friend  Jos6  Blanco’s,  the  tobacconist, 
in  the  street  of  the  Seven  Sorrows,  I  was 
j  driven  into  a  doorway  by  a  great  caravan, 
such  as  Chaucer’s  pilgrims  to  Compostella 
must  have  seen,  and  which  has  never  improved 
or  altered  one  tittle  since  then.  It  was  the 
Galera  bound  from  Malaga  to  Granada,  about 
which  journey  it  would  take  some  three  days 
or  so. 

And  here  for  highly-civilised  English 
readers,  impatient  because  the  half-past  three 
express  is  five  minutes  too  slow,  let  me  stop 
a  moment  at  the  roadside  inn  of  an  episode 
briefly  to  describe  the  various  means  of  tran¬ 
sit  opeu  to  modern  travellers  in  Spain.  First 
there  is  the  correo,  or  mail-cart,  which  carries 
the  conductor,  driver,  and  three  or  four  pas¬ 
sengers.  The  correo  travels  six  miles  an 
hour,  stops  hardly  anywhere  for  meals — 
tumbles,  jolts,  flounders,  and  wallops  on  — 
charging  you  threepence  a  mile,  and  generally 
compelling  you  to  leave  your  luggage  behind. 
The  correo  is  always  full  when  you  want  a 
place,  is  punctual  to  within  four  hours  of 
the  specified  time,  and  is  a  delightful, 
fever-breeding,  flea-haunted,  leg-cramping, 
bone-breaking  conveyance,  rather  better  than 
an  English  dung-cart,  and  about  as  clean. 
You  never  have  room  for  five  minutes  together 
to  stretch  your  legs,  and,  to  render  ease 
more  impossible,  the  narrow  space  under  the 
seats  is  built  up  with  sacks  of  chopped  straw, 
mule  harness,  pack-saddles,  and  lumbering 
green-rinded  melons.  The  rain  pierces  the 
awning  above  your  head,  or  the  sun  cuts 
through  it  remorselessly.  Through  the  open 
door,  that  admits  no  air,  the  dust  sifts  in,  as 
from  a  restless  pepper-castor,  and  all  the 
light  that  ought  to  reach  you  is  blocked  out 
by  the  two  men  who  sit  on  the  front  seat 
with  the  driver.  As  for  axles  breaking  and 
horses  falling,  that  is  nothing;  because  you 
can  neither  read,  sleep,  sit,  nor  stand  in  the 
purgatory  on  wheels  called  in  Spanish  the 
correo. 

The  diligencia  is  the  diligence  as  it  is 
everywhere — ponderous,  slow,  stuffy  and  be¬ 
hind  time  ;  but  tolerably  sure  and  safe.  The 
conductor  is  a  good  fellow,  and  the  meals  are 
tolerable.  Then,  it  you  are  clothed  in  bank 
notes  you  can  ride  post  with  a  carrier’s 
guide,  or  hire  a  code,  or  lolleras.  A  sort  of 
family-coach  lugged  by  a  drove  of  mules, 
who  crawl  only  thirty  tedious  miles  a  day.  In 
a  city  you  can  get  your  calesa  or  your  painted 
showman’s  tartana,  sending  on  your  luggage 
by  the  strings  of  carriers’  mules  ;  but,  ten  to 
one,  if  you  go  faster,  you  will  fare  worse,  and 
have  to  entrust  your  carcase  to  what  has  just 
driven  me  into  port — the  Galera.  And  what 
is  the  Galera  ?  It  is  a  caravan  drawn  by  six 
pairs  of  oxen.  It  now  drumbles  past  me  with 
its  matted  sides  and  market-cart  awning, 
“  melancholy  slow,”  laden  with  its  patient, 
shaken-down  peasants,  mothers,  sucklings, 
priests,  and  country  “  bucks,”  smoking,  eat¬ 
ing,  talking,  prosing  sick,  and  sleeping. 


Now,  the  galera  is  all  very  well,  grind¬ 
ing  and  tumbling  Leviathan-like  along  the 
knobbly  streets  of  Barcelona  or  Malaga, 
or  even  along  the  eight  royal  roads  the 
ill-used  country  boasts,  which,  however,  are 
all  full  of  trap-holes,  and  where  springs  snap 
and  bones  crack. 

Taking  a  regretful  look  of  pity  and  aston¬ 
ishment  at  this  mountain  wagon  toiling 
along  irresistible  and  slow  as  a  land  ship, 
and  smiling  to  express  what  I  feel  at  the 
stolid  and  contented  lazy  faces  I  meet,  I  push 
on  to  J ose  Blanco’s. 

“Ave,  Maria  Purissima !  ”  says  he  to  me. 
“  Bah  !  How  hot  it  is !  Impecado  concebida !  ” 

“  Son  of  my  soul !  ”  I  say,  “  may  your 
shadow  never  be  less.” 

What  cigars  do  I  want  to-day  ?  He  touches 
the  brown  scented  bundles.  I  smoke  a  Lopez, 
thick^  as  a  flageolet,  and  finding  its  ash  remain 
in  a  white  column  tipped  with  crimson,  I  order 
a  box,  and  wander  off  to  fresh  latitudes, — 
flaneur-born  that  I  am.  On  my  way  to  the 
cathedral — which  shuts  for  siesta  just  as 
every  other  building  does  in  Spain,  where 
even  religion  has  its  noon-day  nap — I  stop  and 
am  amused  at  some  smiths  at  work  in  an 
angle  of  the  open  street  opposite  their  shops, 
making  an  iron  bed :  filing,  hammering,  and 
slowly  building  up,  with  wise  and  thoughtful 
violence,  the  quiet  sleeping-place  of  future 
generations.  There  are  many  gossips  round 
them,  who  wince  when  the  workmen  wince, 
and  smile  when  they  smile,  applaud  a  settling 
and  satisfactory  blow,  and  condole  at  an  un¬ 
satisfactory  one.  But,  what  I  want  is,  not  to 
look  at  these  liammer-men,  but  to  get  some 
Arquebusade  for  a  bruised  finger,  at  Monsieur 
Jozeau’s,  the  civil  French  chemist’s,  near 
the  custom-house  orange -tubs.  Monsieur 
Jozeau  is  a  good  but  talkative  man,  and  I 
dread  his  recapitulation  of  all  the  neat,  new 
novelties  just  arrived  from  Paris.  I  do 
not  want  purgative  lemonade,  nor  syrup  of 
flowers,  Stramonium  cigarettes,  worm-seed, 
cucumber  cream,  Racahout,  or  even  the 
Syrop  de  Framboise,  or  the  Alexandrian 
Haschisch. 

I  leave,  for  the  Celestines  of  Paris,  the 
chloroform  capsules  for  sea-sickness,  and  the 
vinegar  of  the  Four  Robbers  ; — that  curious 
preservation  against  the  plague,  discovered 
by  four  corpse  robbers  in  the  time  of 
some  great  French  pestilence.  Braving,  how¬ 
ever,  all  the  torments  of  French  garrulity,  I 
stroll  in,  buy  my  Arquebusade,  amuse  my 
picture-making  eye  with  observing  the  red 
pool  of  light  that  his  gay  window-bottle  casts 
on  the  opposite  wall  of  the  street,  and  which 
I  could  fancy  suddenly  striking  on  the  face 
or  hand  of  some  wandering  Cain  of  a 
murderer,  driving  him  to  a  passionate  con¬ 
fession  of  his  guilt;  which,  of  course  (so  my 
story  would  go),  a  passing  gend’arme  watch¬ 
ing  at  an  elbow  of  the  street  wall,  hears  and 
acts  upon. 

A  visit  to  the  post-office,  to  read  the  list  of 
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unclaimed  letters ;  every  third  one  being 
direct  ed  to  some  German  J otz,  and  the  English 
ones  being  all  re-directed  in  Spanish  to  Senor 
Don,  Esquire,  Spanish  officials  at  hotels, 
custom-houses,  and  post-offices  always  sup¬ 
pose  Esquire  to  be  a  name  ;  mid  I  hurry  off  to 
the  cathedral  for  fear  it  should  be  shut  for 
the  siesta,  wanting  shade  and  a  quiet  place 
where  I  may  settle  what  I  shall  have  for 
dinner. 

bar  at  sea,  those  two  Corinthian  florid 
towers  look  as  if  they  were  cut  out  of 
Windsor  soap,  and  seem  close  to  the  blue 
wave  that  scoops  the  shore  :  “  Begun  in  fifteen 
hundred  and  thirty-eight ;  finished  in  seven¬ 
teen  hundred  and  nineteen,”  says  the  red 
guide-book.  The  way  of  Spain, — one  tower 
capped  ;  the  other,  unfinished,  as  a  precau¬ 
tion  against  the  evil  eye,  just  like  the  cathe¬ 
dral  at  Seville.  The  way  of  Spain  atgain  ; 
red  marble  pulpit  like  an  egg-cup — very 
good  !  fluted  Corinthian  pillars — good,  again ! 
altar  major — so,  so.  A  poor  opera-house  of  a 
church,  and  tawdry  enough  after  that  great 
cave  of  a  cathedral  at  Seville,  that  dark  ark 
with  its  ninety-three  portholes, paned  with  the 
eternal  flowers  of  Paradise.  That  church,  like 
this,  was  raised  on  the  site  of  aMoorish  mosque. 
Blessing  on  the  wise  builder  who  reared  that 
pile  to  God,  and,  unchurch  warden-like,  left 
no  record  even  of  his  name  !  How  small  one 
seemed — small  as  a  mite  inside  a  Stilton — 
pacing  over  that  world  of  stone,  with  its 
giant  pillars,  screened  by  sculptured  marble, 
groves  of  carved  wood-work,  its  countless 
images,  pictures,  and  bas-reliefs  ;  its  silver 
shrines  and  terra-cotta  idols.  Yet  I  was 
surprised  and  moved  more  by  that  curious  old 
Moorish  Pantheon  I  stumbled  into  yesterday, 
in  that  little  dark  street,  where  piles  of  char¬ 
coal  were  heaped  up  at  the  doors,  and  the 
stalls  were  hung  with  smoked,  gilded  looking 
fish  with  their  mouths  open,  as  if  they  had 
died  screaming,  or  trying  to  depart  with  a 
song ;  where  vendors  sat  with  arms  sullenly 
crossed,  as  calmly  indifferent  to  purchasers,  as 
an  Irish  orange-seller  at  a  London  fruit-stall, 
knitting  over  her  greasy  book  of  Catholic 
prayers. 

“  Perhaps  they  are  right,”  I  said,  “  for 
what  is  the  struggle  of  life,  but  scrambling  up 
a  greasy  pole  for  a  leg  of  mutton  and  trim¬ 
mings:  Call  it  a  coronet?  call  it  a  place 
you  perhaps  never  get,  death  always  pulls  you 
down,  just  as  you  have  your  greedy  hand  upon 
the  prize.” 

It  was  a  circular  church,  spanned  by  a  low 
dome,  as  low  as  that  of  the  Pantheon;  so  that 
its  huge  metal  bowl  was  palpable  to  us  in  all 
its  grandeur  and  immensity.  I  came  into  it 
suddenly  from  the  little,  narrow,  knobbly 
street,  where  bullocks  lounged  heavily 
along,  where  the  herdsmen  in  sheepskin 
jackets  followed,  with  their  lances  over  their 
shoulders  ;  and  where,  in  the  windows,  blood¬ 
thirsty  dagger-knives,  large  as  sickle-blades, 
were  gleaming  for  sale.  The  sluggish  pound¬ 


ing  of  some  tin  kettle  of  a  bell  over  the  blue 
porcelain-tiled  roof  of  the  dome,  drove  me  in 
under  the  dirty  green-yellow  curtain,  rousing 
in  me  a  sudden  sense  of  that  religious  instinct 
that  cries  for  food  within  our  blind  hearts, 
and  Avill  not  be  said  nay  to.  I  followed  in 
some  rough  men  who  took  off' their  hatsgravely 
as  a  little  beggar-girl,  lifted  up  the  end  of 
the  fringed  curtain  with  all  the  dexterity  of 
long  habit,  a  small  picker-up  of  crumbs  in 
the  courts  of  the  Temple. 

I  expected  Corinthian  pillars,  row  on  row, 
gold  garnished  roof,  flowers,  altars  stuck 
with  candles,  and  side  chapels,  gay  as  a 
beauty’s  toilette.  I  expected  the  dreadful 
churrigueresque,  as  the  Spanish  blustering 
renaissance  is  called.  I  found  a  quiet,  solitary 
church,  with  a  dying  pansy-purple,  fading 
out  about  the  small  upper  sun-excluding 
windows ;  the  last  tinges  of  daylight  lingering 
like  yellow  leaves  blown  up  against  the  wall, 
at  the  points  furthest  removed  from  the  three 
pendant  brazen  lamps  that  swung  with  a 
visible  halo  round  them.  Above  the  central 
altar  and  two  side  chapels  the  light  was  not 
sufficient  to  pick  out  and  hold  up  to  garish 
ridicule  the  wax  feet,  chains,  and  knives, 
stuck  as  votive  offerings  round  the  shrines, 
Hid,  in  generous  obscurity,  the  painted 
wooden  saints  and  the  little  ballet-dancing 
virgins  all  dirty  muslin,  tinsel  crowns,  and 
spangled  jewellery  ;  so  that  the  soft  yellow 
lamplight  melting  into  an  outer  edge  of 
luminous  darkness,  wrapped  all  the  myrrh- 
scented  building  in  an  atmosphere  of  all- 
pervading  beauty,  love,  and  charity.  The 
priests  had  not  yet  come,  for  it  wanted  ten 
minutes  or  so  to  service  ;  but  a  white-caped 
acolyte,  young  and  innocent  as  one  of  Murillo’s 
cherubims  grown  up,  was  tripping  about  with 
a  religious  fervour  almost  mirthful  and  sun¬ 
shiny,  lighting  the  altar-candles.  How  quick 
the  flame  ran  in  growing  stars  from  wick  to 
wick!  Still  the  chiming  cow-bell  jogs  and 
waggles  over  head,  every  cracked  tinkle  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  rusty  drawl  and  drag,  as  if  some 
mechanical  help  of  the  old  gouty  bell-ringer 
were  in  pain  and  travail.  No  one  enters  but 
the  little  beggar  child,  kneeling  in  a  trance  of 
prayer.  One  grey-headed  patched  old  vine¬ 
dresser  who  has  been  down  from  the  moun¬ 
tains  with  jars  full  of  green  grape-bunches 
for  Eugland,  flings  himself  on  his  knees  at 
the  humble  Publican’s  distance  from  the 
altar,  whose  splendour  he  does  not  think 
himself  fit  to  approach.  He  bows  his  old 
grey  bullet  head.  How  cataleptic  that  atti¬ 
tude,  except  when  the  Beckett-like  priest 
sails  in  in  his  white  and  cloth  of  gold  trapped 
with  all  the  millinery  of  his  church  ;  he  then 
crosses  himself  rapidly  five  times,  forehead 
and  chest,  in  memory  of  the  five  wounds 
of  Christ.  In  the  darkness  of  that  second 
chapel  there  is  an  old  Duenna,  kneeling 
carelessly  as  if  going  through  some  ceremony 
at  an  opera  rehearsal.  That  old  man,  I  war¬ 
rant  him,  with  his  hemp  sandals,  hussar 
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jacket,  red  faja,  black  cap,  staff,  and  embroi¬ 
dered  leather  greaves,  has  a  bright  little  white¬ 
washed  hut  up  somewhere  in  the  brown 
mountains,  and  has  his  walls  hung  with 
fkstoons  of  dull  purple  raisins,  behind  which 
the  scorpion  hatches  her  poison  eggs.  He 
has  a  red  and  yellow  saint  or  two  over  his 
window  and  door;  and,  on  the  shining  walls! 
outside,  are  scarlet  strings  of  pungent  capsic¬ 
ums  ready  for  the  winter  olla,  when  pome- 1 
granate  salad  is  gone,  and  the  melon  has  | 
grown  from  green  to  gold,  and  from  gold  to 
dust.  I  can  fancy  this  old  fellow  (Pablo,  I 
daresay,  or  Perez)  about  a  week  before  the 
vintage,  watching  with  his  bell-mouthed 
trabuco  in  his  reed  hut,  and  slanging 
intruders,  like  the  abusive  vindemiator  in 
our  old  friend  Horace,  picking  the  orange 
just  yellowing  in  October  in  pyramids  ready 
for  its  sea-trip,  or  shaking  the  cochineal  insect 
from  its  cactus  home,  or  hauling  in  wallowing 
silver  masses  of  the  janquete  fish — the  white- 
bait  of  Malaga — or  selling  the  soapy  sweet 
batata  ready  boiled  in  the  streets,  or  cutting 
sweetmeat  lengths  of  the  fresh  sugar-cane,  or, 
in  fact,  pursuing  any  of  the  other  avocations 
practised  by  the  saltfish-loving,  raisin-drving, 
bull- fighting, revolutionising  people  of  Malaga. 
That  sheltered,  orange-grove  city,  of  which 
the  poet  sings — 

Jewel  of  the  mountain  ring, 

City  of  perpetual  Spring ; 

City  that  the  sea  still  kisses ; 

Where  the  wind  is  dower’d  with  blisses 
From  the  starry  jasmine  flowers, 

And  the  thousand  orange-bowers. 

A  greater  compliment  than  they  pay  to 
Marbella  adjoining,  so  called  from  Queen 
Isabella’s  exclaiming,  when  she  saw  first  its 
green  hills,  pleasant  streams,  shady  groves, 
and  fruitful  gardens,  “Que  mar  tan  bella!” 
(What  a  beautiful  sea  !)  The  abusive  pro¬ 
verb  is  : 

Mai’bella  e  bella,  no  entres  en  ella, 

Quien  entra  con  capa,  sale  sin  ella. 

(Marbella  is  fair,  but  be  wise,  have  a  care, 

If  you  go  with  a  cloak,  you  will  come  out  quite 
bare.) 

Indeed  every  Spanish  city  has  one  of  these 
droll  diatribes  written  about  it,  as  Madrid, 
where  they  say,  “  The  river  is  beautiful,  if 
it  were  not  always  dry,”  and  of  Seville,  the 
proverb-makers  go  on  to  say,  slanderously 
no  doubt,  that  this  is  the  city  where 

The  men  are  fire,  and  the  women  are  tow, 

Puff — comes  the  devil — away  they  go. 

This  Seville  is  the  city  where  the  moon 
sets  more  people  on  fire  than  the  sun,  as  I 
should  say,  from  the  quantity  of  lovers 
whispering  you  see  on  the  benches  of  the 
public  walks  ;  whether  you  go  to  the  old 
Alameda  by  the  ruined  palace  of  the  dukes 
of  Medina  Sidouia,  or  the  bran  new  orange- 


planted  square  of  the  Constitution,  where  the 
band,  when  they  are  at  a  loss,  seem  always 
to  plaj\ 

Although  I  am  tortured  by  a  toothache 
which  turns  my  hollow  bone  into  a  howling 
den  of  pain,  I  bend  my  errant  steps  to  the 
ruinous  square  and  unfinished  monument  in 
the  Plaza  del  Riego,  which  commemorates  the 
shooting  to  death  of  those  unlucky  dmeutists 
whose  fate  Carlyle’s  Sterling,  that  almost 
poet,  almost  novelist,  was  so  nearly  sharing. 
A  moment  ago  the  sun  seemed  double-gilt, 
the  sky  a  perfect  faultless  sapphire  ;  now, 
with  this  demon  in  my  hollow  bones,  I  see  a 
sudden  fog  of  Fleet  Street  thickness  rising 
over  things,  like  the  gauze  veils  in  the  solemn 
part  of  a  pantomime  introduction.  As  I 
walk  down  the  narrow,  stall-crowded  street, 
buffeted  by  mules  pertinaciously  disciplined 
as  to  their  rank  of ,  Indian  file,  I  think 
of  all  the  disagree&ble  things  that  have 
ever  happened  to  me.  Shall  X  entrust 
myself  to  a  local  Sangrado,  with  his  bright 
brass  basin  notched  for  the  chin,  bandaged 
staff,  and  razor  large  as  a  scimetar  1  No  ; 
for  I  know  he  will  smile,  set  to  work,  and 
examine  my  mouth  with  snuffy  fingers,  just 
as  if  he  was  taking  a  hook  out  of  a  fish’s 
throttle.  He  will  take  out  the  wrong  tooth, 
rinse  it  down  the  sink -hole  with  a  swash  and 
gurgle  before  I  can  identify  it,  or  will 
struggle  with  me  as  if  he  were  fighting  with 
wild  beasts  at  Ephesus,  end  by  upsetting 
the  chair,  falling  on  the  top  of  me,  and 
triumphantly  claim  two  guineas  for  break¬ 
ing  my  jaw.  No,  I  determine  to  forget  pain, 
like  the  "philosopher  who  sang  a  comic  song 
all  the  while  the  Grecian  tyrant  was  pound¬ 
ing  him  to  death  in  the  mortar.  I  climb  up 
the  steep,  dusty  hill,  coasting  the  long  lines  of 
low  breastworks  to  that  squat,  blind  Moorish 
castle,  that  Blake,  winding  up  his  angry 
moustachios,  threatened  with  his  English 
cannon,  and,  getting  nothing  but  a  bonny 
blue  bliuk  of  the  bay,  squatter  down  again  ; 
and  then,  leaving  the  poverty-struck  white 
houses  and  the  prickly-pears  of  the  suburbs, 
roam  out  to  the  lighthouse,  that  all  night 
long  winks  with  its  one  inflamed  eye  to  dis¬ 
tant  and  troubled  ships,  just  as  an  ophthalmic 
money-lender  in  a  “  silver  hell  ”  winks  to 
prodigals,  quite  at  sea  as  to  pecuniary  matters, 
and  chasing  a  fourpeuny-bit  in  and  out  the 
latch-key  in  their  pockets.  I  go — and,  like 
a  modern  Marius,  sit  on  the  ruins  of 
myself,  there  among  the  great  dull-red  ruby 
blocks  and  opaque  slaty  sapphires,  over 
which  the  sea  lathers  and  worries  in  a 
musical,  refreshing  way,  troubled,  but  still 
with  a  trouble  that  is  lullabied  by  the  beauty 
and  softness  of  the  climate  and  the  day,  and 
I  think  of  how  this  very  day  ten  years  ago 
I  was  sitting  in  a  little  Cornish  bay,  where 
the  headlands  are  of  a  rosy  granite,  and  the 
bases  under  the  sea  seem  giant  blocks  of 
emerald  :  where  the  sand  was  rifted  white 
I  as  snow  all  round  the  old  broken  anchor  it 
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choked,  and  the  white-bleached  wrecked 
spars  it  half  embedded.  Roused  from  this 
too,  by  my  spurring  pain,  that  now  urges  me 
forward  like  a  second  Wandering  Jew,  I 
move  back  past  the  awninged  boats  and  the 
wrangling  fishermen,  to  the  raisin-packing 
crowds  on  the  quays,  where  dusty-footed 
men  are  treading  in  the  future  Christmas 
puddings  of  England  with  dirty  ruthlessness, 
and  I  leave  these,  too,  and  get  to  the  Alameda, 
which  is  close  to  the  sea-shore,  only  hid  from 
it  by  a  row  of  houses,  in  glimpses  between 
which  I  see  its  blue  plain  quivering  like  the 
shaken  sword  of  God.  And  now,  as  the 
lamplighters  begin  to  skim  about,  with  their 
fire  tubes  fastened  to  lance-poles,  and  the 
water-sellers  get  noisy  and  shake  their  money- 
tins  in  an  aggravated  way,  and  the  boys  with 
the  chairs  get  ostentatiously  attentive,  the 
parade  fills  with  dark  veiled  ladies  that  seem 
to  tread  on  air,  officers  fascinatingly  ferocious, 
portly  priests  urbanely  calm  anti  so  forgiving 
that  they  bow  if  you  even  tread  on  their 
eldest  corn.  As  the  band  begins,  I  hurry  to 
my  hotel  to  clothe  myself  in  cheerful  care¬ 
dispelling  black  evening-dress,  to  attend  an 
evening  party  at  the  Consul’s.  I  rope  my 
neck  with  white,  I  enter  the  Consul’s  apart¬ 
ments  armed  for  conquest. 

I  pass  my  next  few  hours,  free  from  tooth 
or  any  other  ache,  in  a  pleasant  dream  of 
coffee  drinking,  guitar  playing,  flirting, 
album  viewing,  picture  seeing.  I  go  back  to 
my  hotel,  exclaiming  with  Titus,  “  I  have 
lost  a  day,  but  I  have  gained  a  memory.” 


CHIP. 


A  COLUMN  TO  BURNS. 

At  the  close  of  a  recent  article,  entitled 
“  Burns  Viewed  As  A  Hat  Peg,”  we  put  this 
question,  in  reference  to  the  centenary  com¬ 
memorations : — “What  has  this  grand  out¬ 
burst  of  enthusiasm  done  for  the  last  sur¬ 
viving  daughter  of  Robert  Burns  ?”  As  we 
expected,  the  grand  outburst,  so  far  as  it 
was  reported,  has  done  nothing.  But — as  we 
learn  with  great  pleasure  from  a  letter  printed 
below — the  working  men  of  Glasgow  (who 
were  not  thought  worth  reporting,  probably 
because  they  were  not  connected  with  the  great 
idea  of  the  Hat  Peg)  have  not  been  forgetful 
of  the  claims  of  Burns’s  kindred  on  the  grate¬ 
ful  remembrance  of  Burns’s  posterity.  We 
gladly  give  insertion  to  this  letter.  It  does 
honour  to  the  writer,  to  those  who  have 
acted  with  him,  and  to  the  great  city  in 
which  they  live.  Let  Glasgow  flourish  !  It 
is  well  known  to  be  a  liberal  and  generous 
place  ;  and  the  more  it  flourishes,  the  better 
for  Burns’s  last  descendant,  and  the  better 
for  the  interests  of  civilised  mankind. 

“Your  article,  ‘Burns  Viewed  as  a  Hat- 
Peg,’ so  truly  delineates  the  spoiling  of  our 
national  jubilee,  that  the  most  irascible  Scot !- 


must  forgive  the  occasional  ‘skelp’  in  the 
castigation  meant  specially  for  simulated 
enthusiasm.  Your  eulogium  on  Mr.  Robert 
Chambers  we  fully  appreciate  ;  and  for  our 
late  excessive  outburst  of  real  feeling,  we 
plead  national  temperament, — really  the  most 
ardent  and  impulsive,  though  usually  con¬ 
sidered  the  most  cautious  and  sordid  in 
Europe :  in  spite  of  our  past  history  in 
daring  adventure,  or  the  present  of  this 
very  city,  which — apart  from  its  late  reck¬ 
less  speculation — whether  pestilence  was 
in  the  land,  our  brave  soldiers  rotting  in 
the  Crimea,  or  our  fellow-citizens  pining 
in  foreign  dungeons,  has  for  years  stood 
first  in  the  nation  when  money  was  needed. 
The  victims  of  continental  despotism  can 
also  assure  you  that  they  have  not  been 
coldly  received  in  ‘cool,  calculating  Scot¬ 
land.’ 

“  Why,  then,  you  will  repeat,  has  the  only 
surviving  daughter  of  Burns  been  so  long 
neglected,  and  residing  in  our  neighbour¬ 
hood  ?  Simply  because  a  modest  feeling, 
shared  by  her  husband,  kept  them  so  retired 
in  their  humble  condition,  that  only  a  very 
few  knew  that  she  existed  ;  and  the  inde¬ 
pendent  spirit  of  the  honest  old  couple  would 
have  spurned  any  common  charity,  even 
when  they  were  past  work.  Our  greatest 
difficulty  now  is  to  divest  our  enterprise  of 
the  obtrusive  assertion  of  charity  ;  though, 
as  you  will  see  by  the  enclosed  list,  that  we 
have  realised  considerably  over  one  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  in  small  sums,  and  expect  to 
treble  it,  when  our  Masonic  Brethren  and 
others  are  made  fully  aware  that  Mrs. 
Thomson  of  Pollockshaws  exists  at  all.  You 
may  rest  assured  we  will  act  up  to  the  spirit 
of  your  article.” 


NOVELTY. 


There  is  a  certain  novelty  in  the  mere 
fact  of  writing  an  article  for  an  English 
periodical  while  sitting,  as  I  am,  at  this 
present  moment,  in  a  French  bed-room 
situated  in  one  of  the  oldest  streets  in  the 
French  capital,  writing  with  French  ink  and 
a  French  pen  upon  French  paper,  with  my 
feet  warmed  (very  faintly,  though)  by  a 
French  fire  of  logs  brought  from  some 
French  wood,  Heaven  knows  how  far  off. 

There  is  something  not  altogether  pleasant 
about  new  things.  The  mind  has  a  tendency 
to  object  to  what  is  new  at  first,  and  to  carp 
at  and  disparage  it.  This  very  room  to 
which  allusion  has  already  been  made — on 
arriving  in  it,  I  felt  inclined  to  dislike  it,  and 
saw  all  its  defects  at  once,  regarding  them 
with  an  eye  of  apprehension.  “  I  am  not  a 
tall  man,”  I  thought  to  mj^self,  “  but  surely 
that  bed  is  monstrous  short.”  There  is  a 
gilded  clock  upon  the  chimney-piece,  its 
ticking  will  keep  me  awake.  The  room  is 
'  dark,  too,  and  there  is  besides  the  window 
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which  gives  upon  the  court-yard  of  the 
hotel,  another  high  up  in  the  wall,  a  sort  of 
ceil  de  boeuf,  which  lights,  an  otherwise  dark 
passage,  and  through  which  the  garcon,  who 
skates  about  the  staircases  on  brushes,  can,  if 
he  likes,  look  down  upon  me  at  any  moment, 
and  is  perhaps  at  this  present  observing 
me,  as  I  sit  surrounded  by  manuscript  and 
enrobed  in  a  dressing  gown,  so  tattered  and 
torn  that  I  am  obliged  to  keep  it  locked  up 
when  I  am  out  of  the  room,  lest  its  condition 
should  be  noticed,  and  I  should  no  longer  be 
respected  in  mine  inn. 

The  costly  and  wadded  robes  de  chambre 
which  immediately  on  the  appearance  of  this 
paper,  the  author  feels  convinced,  will  reach 
the  office  of  its  publication  in  bales,  will 
— with  the  exception  of  that  which  comes 
from  his  soul’s  idol,  and  which  he  will 
recognise  at  a  glance — be  sold  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  his  journey  to  Paris. 

I  saw  then  all  the  defects  of  my  apart¬ 
ment  at  first  entering  it.  And  yet,  now 
that  I  have  been  in  it  a  few  days,  I  have  got 
accustomed  to  them  and  almost  like  them. 
Let  the  clock  tick, — it  has  a  cheery  sound 
that  likes  me  well.  Let  the  bed  be  short, — 
it  is  so  cold  at  night  that  I  would  not  stretch 
my  legs  out  if  I  could.  And  let  the  garcon, 
if  he  likes,  inspect  me  from  the  oeil  de 
boeuf, — it  will  be  company  to  me  in  my 
solitude. 

Again,  the  far-famed  cookery  of  this  town, 
on  my  coming  to  it  after  a  lengthened 
absence,  was  new  to  me.  Also  how  keenly 
I  detested  it.  So  much  so,  indeed,  sickening 
of  the  sight  of  incomprehensible  bills  of  fare, 
and  of  solemn  and  jacket- wearing  French 
waiters,  who  expect  you  to  take  at  least  eight 
dishes  every  day  for  dinner,  I  made,  in  my 
utter  hatred  of  these  things,  serious  inquiry 
after  some  place  of  English  resort  where  the 
steak  of  Britain  should  not  be  unknown,  and 
had  even  thoughts  of  purchasing  half  of  a 
ready  cooked  fowl  which  I  saw  in  a  shop- 
window,  and  eating  the  same  secretly  in  my 
bed-room,  with  the  aid  of  a  pen-knife,  shelter¬ 
ing  myself  the  while  from  the  ceil  de  boeuf 
under  the  cover  of  my  trunk,  as  boys  eat 
furtive  pastry  inside  their  desks  at  school.  A 
little  time  has  elapsed — only  two  or  three 
days  in  fact  —  and  now  I  would  not  accept  a 
cut  out  of  the  joint  if  it  were  offered  me,  and 
I  skip  off  to  my  favourite  restaurant — the 
Cafe  Kag-mag — blithely. 

Happy,  happy  influence  of  time  and  habit. 
Of  all  the  ingredients  of  which  our  natures 
are  made  up,  there  is  not  one  more  indispen¬ 
sable  to  our  happiness  than  this,  whose  power 
reconciles  us,  after  a  little  use,  to  things  we 
shrink  from  when  they  come  before  us 
newly. 

Who  has  not  had  experience  of  this  ?  Who 
has  not  hated  a  new  house  or  a  new  situa¬ 
tion  1  Who  has  not  disliked  new  operas,  new 
plays,  new  ballads,  and  new  songs,  till  getting 
well  accustomed  to  them  he  has  grown  to 


love  them,  and  to  set  them  up  in  turn  against 
the  newer  still  ]  Who  has  not  accepted  new 
fashions  with  a  grudge  ?  Who  does  not  dread 
the  arrival  of  new  clothes  %  u  Well,  1  never 
can  wear  those  things  at  any  rate,”  has  been 
said,  on  the  arrival  of  such  wares,  often 
enough,  I  imagine,  before  now'. 

Who  has  not  extended  this  dislike  to 
persons  as  well  as  things  l  Who  has  not 
felt  —  when  staying  at  some  country-house 
— a  dislike  for  that  newly  arrived  guest 
who  has  come  among  us  when  we  were  all 
just  beginning  to  know  each  other  well, 
and  were  getting  on  together  nicely  ? 
Why,  in  a  couple  of  days  that  new  guest  has 
turned  out  the  life  and  soul  of  the  party, 
and  we  would  not  be  without  him  for  the 
world. 

To  speak  of  such  obvious  sources  of  misery 
as  new  servants,  new  wine,  new  hats,  or 
new  boots,  would  be  to  waste  words  upon 
annoyances  so  well  known  that  it  is  needless, 
to  point  them  out,  so  universally  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  it  is  useless  to  dwell  upon 
them. 

Nor  is  this  tendency  to  shrink  from  what 
is  new  confined  to  these  smaller  matters.  Are 
there  not  those  who  view  with  suspicion  and 
doubting  eyes  the  approach  of  novelty  where 
it  is  most  required,  and  who  would  arrest  if 
they  dared  and  could  the  changes  which  are 
needed  most  ?  Is  not  the  new  generation  an 
object  of  suspicion  to  them  ?  Do  they  not 
look  upon  it,  as  it  springs  up  around 
them,  with  jealousy  and  disparagement  in 
their  regard  ?  I  have  felt  this  temptation 
often  enough  myself,  and  feel  it  still  occa¬ 
sionally. 

“  The  very  children,”  I  have  said  to  myself, 
at  such  times,  “  the  very  children  are  not 
what  they  used  to  be  when  I  was  a  child. 
Watch  them  at  a  play,  or  at  a  pantomime, 
they  don’t  enjoy  it  with  the  frantic  rapture 
with  which  I  used  to  regard  such  things — 
losing  my  appetite  for  whole  days  before  a 
play.  Why,  these  little  creatures  have  seen 
through  harlequin,  and  used  him  up  ever  so 
long  ago.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  either  that 
they  believe  in  grown-up  people  to  the  extent 
they  used.  I  remember  a  time  when  I  used 
to  think  that  all  adults  were  immaculate,  and 
that  naughtiness  was  confined  to  children 
of  tender  years,  whereas  I  am  of  opinion 
that  I  have  certain  small  acquaintances,  who 
though  at  the  present  moment  still  subject  to 
the  restraints  of  pinafores  and  to  early 
dinners,  have  yet  a  perfect  insight  into  my 
character,  and  criticise  it  fully.” 

Such  are  some  of  the  reflections  which  I 
have  often  been  tempted  to  make  in  thinking 
of  the  new  generation  and  its  characteristics. 
Yet  this  is  a  state  of  things  to  which  I  hesi¬ 
tate  to  object  in  altogether  unqualified  terms. 
For  I  know  that  things  must  change,  and 
that  perhaps  this  very  blase  condition  of 
children,  may  cause  them — since  before  they 
are  men  and  women  they  have  used  up  what 
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we  are  satisfied  with — to  press  on  to  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  new  wonders  which  will  satisfy  them 
in  turn,  and  so  may  conduce  to  the  further¬ 
ance  of  that  development  of  new  things, 
which  seems  to  be  one  great  object  of  the 
world’s  existence. 

But  there  are  those  who  criticise  the  new 
race  only  to  condemn  it.  “  Fie  on  it !  ”  they 
say,  “  ’tis  an  impatient,  restless  age.”  And 
indeed  there  is  some  truth  in  this.  There  is 
scarcely  any,  if  there  is  any,  invention  of 
modern  times  but  will  be  found,  on  examina¬ 
tion  to  minister  to  this  feeling  of  impatience, 
and  haste. 

The  railroad,  the  telegraph,  the  serial 
novel  for  those  who  are  in  too  great  haste  or 
too  impatient  to  face  a  large  and  ponderous 
volume,  the  photograph  which  saves  them 
from  the  necessity  of  sitting  for  their 
portrait — all  these  things  down  to  the  lucifer 
match  or  the  elastic  boot,  minister  in  their 
separate  ways  to  this  characteristic  of  the 
day,  and  even  the  funerals  which  had  to 
creep  through  our  streets  may  now  be  seen 
advancing  along  them  at  a  rapid  trot. 

Against  these  and  the  like  tendencies  of  the 
new  age,  it  has  been  said  that  there  are  many 
who  take  exception.  Nor  are  there  wanting 
those  who,  cleaving  to  the  past,  its  art,  its  let¬ 
ters,  and  all  things  belonging  to  it,  draw  com¬ 
parisons  with  it,  unfavourable  to  all  that  is 
fresh  and  of  the  present,  those  who — honestly 
some,  and  with  right  and  good  intent — would 
speak  of  a  change  which  may  have  taken 
place  in  the  conditions  under  which  some 
art  is  practised,  as  destructive  to  that  art’s  best 
interests  and  even  ruinous  to  its  existence. 
Trust  me,  that  art  is  little  worth,  which  it  is  in 
the  power  of  circumstances  to  crush  ;  and 
trust  me,  too,  that  those  very  conditions 
which  you  object  to  will  bring  about  some 
noble  change  to  which  they  wrere  indispensable, 
some  new  and  great  development,  which  had 
not  been  without  them. 

But  perhaps  of  all  the  forms,  in  which 
novelty  can  be  developed,  there  is  not  one 
which  it  is  so  difficult  to  get  a  welcome  for  as 
novelty  in  art.  This  sounds  like  a  paradoxical 
and  startling  assertion.  Let  it  not  be  mis¬ 
understood. 

Of  all  these  qualities  connected  with  art — 
using  that  word  in  its  largest  sense — perhaps 
newness  is  the  most  difficult  and  dangerous 
to  deal  with,  and  the  most  indispensably 
requiring  a  master’s  hand.  A  new  style,  new 
situations,  new  types,  these  things  need  the 
strength  of  a  giant  in  art  to  mould  them 
into  such  shape  as  the  world  will  accept. 
For  men  of  lesser  strength,  the  old  types,  the 
old  situations,  are — with  those  modifications 
though,  and  those  characteristics  of  indi¬ 
viduality  which  will  surely  come  out  in  the 
work  of  every  man  who  is  not  a  servile 
imitator  only — the  safest  to  produce. 

To  return  for  a  moment  to  the  great  town 
in  which  these  words  are  written.  The  plays 
which  are  being  acted  nightly  here,  and 


received  with  enthusiasm  by  the  most  thea¬ 
trical  people  in  the  world,  are  reproductions, 
in  almost  every  instance,  of  what  that  world 
is  well  accustomed  to. 

The  jovial  trooper  who  doe8  some  great 
service  to  the  disguised  lady,  who  turning 
out  of  course  to  be  Madame  de  Pompadour, 
involves  the  bold  dragoon  in  every  species  of 
court  intrigue — a  play  of  this  description  will 
keep  an  audience  in  a  state  of  rapture  for 
four  or  five  hours  at  a  stretch ;  while  another, 
illustrating  the  history  of  a  wife  whose  former 
husband,  supposed  to  be  dead,  turns  out  to 
be  alive,  and  who,  after  harassing  and  perse¬ 
cuting  everybody  throughout  the  drama,  is 
at  length  disposed  of  in  a  duel,  will  so  move 
and  affect  the  spectators,  that  the  piece  is 
interrupted  by  the  groans  and  sobs  of  this 
most  sympathetic  of  audiences. 

It  is  indeed  a  good  and  glorious  work,  to 
start  aside  from  all  that  has  been  done  be¬ 
fore,  and,  shaking  off  the  restraints  of  ante¬ 
cedent  Art,  to  give  some  daring  novelty  to 
the  world.  But  who  shall  do  this,  or  who 
can  ?  It  is  the  function  of  a  Shakspeare  or  a 
Sterne,  of  a  Hogarth  or  a  Turner  ;  and  of 
some  who,  happily  still  living,  and  of  this 
age,  must  not,  because  they  are  so,  be  men¬ 
tioned  in  these  pages.  In  the  hands  of  lesser 
men,  to  attempt  this  highest  and  most  dis¬ 
tinctive  office  of  Genius,  is  to  pain  the  public 
they  appeal  to  by  an  exhibition  either  of 
affectation  or  effort ;  or  else,  in  nobler  in¬ 
stances,  of  an  ambitious  mind  which  has  set 
itself  a  task  beyond  its  strength. 

So  much  for  new  things  in  Art.  So  much, 
indeed,  must,  for  the  present,  suffice  for 
new  things  in  general.  Not  that  the  subject 
is  exhausted,  or  even  nearly  so.  Exhausted  ! 
Why,  the  sun  does  not  set  upon  that  day 
which  has  not  added  some  new  thing  to  one’s 
stock  of  knowledge,  or  given  some  new  lesson 
to  one’s  experience.  A  lesson,  it  is  true, 
commonly  inculcated  with  stripes  more  or 
less  heavy,  as  the  case  may  be,  but  not  more 
weighty,  or  more  numerous,  by  one  fraction 
of  an  iota,  than  was  absolutely  needed  to 
enforce  the  truth.  If  this  be  so  of  days,  what 
shall  be  said  of  years  ?  With  what  new 
things  is  not  the  year,  which  is  but  now  be¬ 
ginning,  pregnant  ?  With  what  changes, 
with  what  opportunities,  with  what  losses, 
with  what  gains?  Who  knows  from  what 
old  and  harassing  perplexities  its  inevitable 
course  may  extricate  us  ?  Who  knows  what 
sources  of  unexpected  happiness  it  may  open 
to  us  ?  And  who  knows,  too,  the  reader  asks, 
with  what  sorrow,  with  what  labour,  with 
what  trial,  it  comes  charged  among  us  ? 

Well,  be  they  what  they  may,  let  us  meet 
them  with  a  stout  heart.  The  trouble  that 
is  faced  with  courage,  and  with  a  determined 
cheerfulness,  is  by  that  alone  deprived  of 
half  its  sting ;  and  he  who  has  much  to 
endure,  will  endure  it  all  the  better  if  he  is 
able  to  say,  with  the  sturdy  hero  of  a  play 
which  the  writer  of  these  lines  witnessed  not 
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half-a-dozen  nights  ago, — “Je  souffre,  mais 
je  souffre — gaiement  ”  (I  suffer  j  but  I  suffer 
cheerfully). 

puns  and  many  parodies  of  Hoop  de  doodem 
doo.  Out  of  a  square  book  with  a  scarlet 
cover,  upon  which  were  golden  pictures  of 
strange  monsters,  I  seemed  to  be  reading 
something  like  what  follows  : 

Franklin  Bruce  was  a  bad  boy.  Everybody 
liked  him,  but  his  Aunt  Grumbletub  said  be 
was  a  bad  boy,  and  as  he  lived  with  her,  and 
as  she  was  his  only  known  relation,  she  was 
likely  to  be  well  informed  about  him.  Out 
of  her  house  he  was  so  good-tempered  and 
brave  that  everybody  loved  him.  Aunt 
Grumbletub  had  a  turned-up  nose — a  very 
much  turned-up  nose — so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  it  presented  a  front  view  of  the  nostrils. 

It  was  an  aggravating  nose,  too,  for  the  old 
lady’s  spectacles  refused  to  rest  on  any  part 
of  it  except  the  extreme  point.  Mrs.  Grum¬ 
bletub  invariably  placed  them  on  the  right 
part  of  her  nose,  aud  they  as  invariably  slid 
down  the  curved  slope  until  they  were  brought 
up  by  the  little  hillock  at  the  end.  There 
they  condescended  to  repose  in  peace. 

“  Have  you  learnt  your  Latin  verb,  Frank¬ 
lin,  and  done  your  sum  ?  ”  asked  this  lady  of 
the  rosy  boy  whose  fair  hair  and  bronzed 
complexion  bespoke  his  familiarity  with  out-  J 
door  sports. 

“The  rule  of  three  does  puzzle  me,”  re¬ 
plied  the  boy  with  a  smile,  and  in  a  tone  that 
betrayed  the  presence  of  some  foreign  body 
in  his  mouth. 

“  Take  that  nasty  thing  out  of  your  mouth, 
whatever  it  is  !  ”  cried  Mrs.  Grumbletub,  her 
dark  eyes  flashing  fire. 

“  Nay,  aunt,”  replied  the  boy,  “I  did  but  j 
suck  my  alley  tor.” 

“  Obey  me,  torment  !  ”  cried  the  aunt. 

“You  are  my  Mentor,”  replied  the  boy, 
“and  I  obey.” 

“  Alley  tor  Jericho!”  exclaimed  the  infu¬ 
riated  woman,  casting  the  devoted  marble  j 
through  the  open  window.  “  0  that  I  could 
but  send  you  after  it  !  ” 

“  I  go,”  said  the  boy,  and  spitting  on  his  l 
slate,  he  wiped  from  it  with  his  sleeve  the  un¬ 
finished  rule-of-three  sum,  and  without  stop¬ 
ping  to  put  on  his  cap,  went  out  at  his  aunt’s 
door  with  the  design  of  travelling  to  J ericlio. 

As  he  walked  rapidly  down  the  village, 
Franklin  observed  a  man  with  shaggy  hair, 
two  wooden  legs,  one  eye,  one  arm,  and  an 
anchor  tattooed  on  his  cheek,  who  was 
waltzing  with  a  monkey  on  the  green  before 
the  village  inn.  Curiosity  induced  him  to 
pause  and  observe  this  singular  pair,  and 
with  the  thoughtless  generosity  of  youth  he 
expressed  his  pleasure  at  the  entertainment 
thus  afforded  him  by  putting  into  the  man’s 
hat,  when  the  monkey  brought  it  round 
among  the  b}rstanders,  a  new  sixpence  which 
was  all  the  money  he  had  iu  the  world. 

“  Good  morrow,  noble  sir,”  said  the  sailor, 
for  such  apparently  he  was,  when  he  had 
overtaken  the  boy  in  a  green  lane  at  a  dis-  , 
tance  of  some  miles  from  the  village  of  Dash, 
in  which  his  aunt  resided.  “We  seem  to  be  j 
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Cannot  boys  read  of  a  man’s  adventures — 
real  or  imaginary — in  wild  regions  of  the 
world,  and  follow  with  their  fancies  his 
career  of  peril,  observe  his  ingenuity  when 
left  to  depend  wholly  on  his  own  resources, 
triumph  in  his  triumphs,  and  long  to  become 
also,  one  day,  active,  handy,  ready  witted, 
fearless  men  ?  Do  boys  like  a  Robinson 
Crusoe  better  when  they  get  him  subli¬ 
mated  into  Louis,  the  giddy  boy  and  Louis’s 
mamma  and  Mathilde,  like  a  dear  much 
too  good  girl  as  she  is,  and  Master  Hec¬ 
tor?  I  had  been  reading  books  written 
as  Christmas  books  for  (much  too  good)  boys, 
with  a  view  to  the  selection  of  a  dozen  or 
two  for  my  grandchildren,  and  I  read  till  I 
was  ready  to  beat  my  head  against  the  corner 
of  the  mantelpiece.  Albert  Pugby,  or  a  Boy’s 
Adventures  in  the  Wilds  of  Africa.  The 
Steppes  ;  or  Peterkin  in  Asia.  John  Jones, 
or  a  Boy’s  Adventures  in  the  Forests  of 
America.  The  Australian  Crusoe,  or  Little 
Billy  in  the  Bush.  Tom  Frost,  or  a  Baby’s 
Residence  upon  the  Top  of  Dhawalagiri,  &c., 
&c.,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  Bold  boys  and  girls,  goody 
boys  and  girls,  solicitous  mammas  and  priggish 
explanatory  papas,  whose  heads  also  I  yearned 
to  knock  against  the  corner  of  the  mantel¬ 
piece,  sat  like  one  mass  of  nightmare  on  my 
stomach,  and  disturbed  my  nap  after  the 
New  Year’s  dinner.  I  had  done  my  duty, 
and  provided  in  addition  to  a  few  boys’  books 
of  the  day  that  were  found  to  be  free  from 
all  this  twaddle,  my  old  friends  the  Arabian 
Nights  and  the  Tales  of  the  Genii,  and  the 
real  Crusoe,  and  the  Seven  Champions  of 
Christendom.  But  of  those  Champions  it  is 
great  wonder  to  me  that  the  story  has  not 
been  recast  after  the  fashion  of  the  time, 
which  should  present  them  as  Master  George, 
and  Master  Patrick,  and  five  other  little 
Masters,  with  a  Master  Arthur  to  play  round 
games  at  his  table,  who  should  have  a  mamma 
to  refer  to  upon  all  occasions  and  a  papa  to 
tell  him  that  “  It  has  been  supposed  by  some 
that  Saint  Paul,  the  great  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles,  might  have  visited  Britain,  and  I 
am  sure  it  will  be  interesting  to  you,  my 
dear  Arthur,  if  I  state  the  grounds  upon 
which  a  supposition  of  this  nature  may  be 
regarded  as  extremely  probable.”  Arthur 
duly  responding,  “  0,  yes,  do,  papa !  ”  Enough. 
My  dinner  was  spoilt  in  my  stomach,  and  I 
read  indignantly  a  nightmare  tale  for  boys, 
under  the  handkerchief  which  covers  my  face 
after  I  have  dined.  A  streak  of  pantomime 
seems  to  have  coloured  it,  for  1  had  been 
taking  our  young  people  to  sundry  Christmas 
entertainments  at  which  they  had  been  espe¬ 
cially  regaled  with  brilliant  transformation  j 
scenes  and  huge  bewilderment  of  crippled  1 
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travelling,  your  honour,  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion,  and  we  shall  have  the  moon  presently 
to  light  us.  You  sail  late  out  of  port,  my 
hearty.  Whither  bound  ?  ” 

“Across  the  seas,”  answered  the  boy.  “My 
aunt  sends  me  to  Jericho,  and  I  intend  to 
journey  thither.  You  seem  to  be  a  sailor. 
Do  you  know  anything  about  the  place  ?  ” 
“Know  it,  my  hearty?  Do  I  know  a 
marlinspike  !  Many’s  the  yarn  I’ve  heard  in 
the  bay  of  Jericho.  Why,  man,  I  bought  this 
monkey  from  the  natives  there,  and  a  fine 
bout  of  fisticuffs  I  had  with  a  shark  that  was 
chasing  it,  when  by  ill  luck,  one  day,  it  fell 
over  the  maintop  gunwale  cross-tree  booms 
into  the  sea.” 

“  Indeed,  sir,”  said  Franklin.  “  Would  you 
mind  telling  me  that  story  ?  ” 

“  Better  than  tell  it,  I  will.  See  here,  my 
man  ;  this  white  road’s  the  water,  there’s 
poor  Jocko  in  the  water,  you’re  the  shark 
after  him,  this  bank’s  the  deck  of  the  Saucy 
Sally,  and  them  trees  is  Jericho  Castle  close 
alongside  of  which  we’re  moored.  Now  I’m 
up  the  bank,  you  see  ;  on  deck,  you  know. 
Sharks  to  starboard  !  Lookout  to  larboard! 
Down  with  the  lee  scuppers  !  One,  two, 
three  !  Down  I  come  on  you,  Master  Shark, 
and  down  you  are — •” 

“  O,  but  }mu  hurt  me,  sir  !  ” 

“It’s  over  in  a  minute.  Down  goes  the 
shark,  you  see ;  and  I  not  only  turn  him 
over,  but  I  take  him  by  the  neck,  and  before 
I  leave  him,  your  honour — -just  permit  me — 
I  strip  off  his  very  skin.” 

When  the  sailor  had  begun  to  pull  off 
Franklin’s  jacket,  the  boy  saw  his  intention. 

“  Good,”  he  cried.  “  And  did  you  skin  the 
very  toes  of  the  shark  ?  ” 

“  Ha  !  that  did  I,”  said  the  man ;  and, 
kneeling  down  before  the  boy,  he  proceeded 
to  unlace  his  new  Balmoral  boots,  but  was  de¬ 
layed,  as  Franklin  knew  that  he  would  be,  by 
the  hard  knot  into  which  one  of  the  laces  had 
been  tied.  In  the  meantime  young  Bruce, 
without  discovering  fear  or  suspicion,  made 
a  grotesque  resistance,  and  rolled  on  the 
ground  as  if  he  were  the  shark  still  fighting 
for  his  prey.  The  boots  were  off.  “Now  for 
the  waistcoat,”  said  the  sailor. 

“No,”  answered  Franklin  Bruce;  “with 
your  leave,  now  I  shall  put  on  my  clothes 
again  ;  ”  and  snatching  up  his  boots  and  his 
jacket,  he  retired  some  steps  from  the  still 
kneeling  plunderer,  who  jumped  up  to 
pursue,  and  at  once  fell  flat  upon  his  face  ; 
for  Franklin  had  during  the  mock  struggle 
contrived  with  his  pocket-knife  to  cut  two 
inches  from  one  of  the  man’s  wooden  leers, 
and  seven  inches  from  the  other,  as  they  lay 
on  the  ground  behind  him,  when  he  knelt  to 
work  at  the  bootlaces. 

“  You  have  sixpence  of  mine,”  said  the 
boy,  “I  give  it  you  in  payment  for  your 
hat :  ”  so,  putting  the  thief’s  nautical  hat  on 
his  own  head,  and  tying  it  by  a  string  to  his 
button-hole,  Franklin  resumed  his  j  ourney. 


The  moon  was  just  peeping  over  the  trees 
as  the  boy  marched  onward,  having  left  the 
villain  and  his  monkey  far  behind,  when 
suddenly  he  heard  a  rushing  noise,  and  a 
wild  cry  ;  and  in  the  next  instant  an  open 
postchaise,  dashing  in  round  a  corner,  crossed 
the  road,  and  was  plunged  by  an  infuriated 
horse  towards  the  brink  of  an  adjacent  hor¬ 
rible  abyss.  The  chaise  contained  a  gentle¬ 
man  and  lady,  with  their  governess,  their 
maid,  and  their  six  children.  Franklin 
Bruce  saw  only  the  face  of  a  lovely  girl,  who 
had  blossomed  through  ten  summers,  as  she 
stood  up,  crying  wildly,  Wo,  wo !  to  the 
horses.  Never  before  had  he  seen  such  wo 
as  was  depicted  in  her  face  ;  never  before 
had  a  vision  of  such  beauty  crossed  his  path. 
At  a  glance  he  saw  that  the  horses  were 
those  of  the  Bugle,  in  the  neighbouring  post- 
town,  and  that  one  of  them  was  the  vicious 
Bruiser,  whom  the  ostler  had  so  often  suffered 
him  to  ride.  The  love  of  that  horse  for  the 
merry  boy  had  been  the  wonder  of  the  inn- 
yard  ;  and  now,  even  in  his  hurry,  at  the 
sound  of  a  cheery  Woa-ho  from  Franklin, 
the  horse  turned  as  to  a  dear  friend  whom  it 
would  be  rude  to  pass  in  the  public  road 
without  a  recognition.  The  first  pause  was 
enough  ;  Franklin  at  once  walked  round  the 
animal,  soothing  and  patting  him.  The  peril 
was  averted  ;  the  animal’s  head  was  turned 
by  its  driver  from  the  abyss,  over  the  brink 
of  which  it  almost  hung.  And  when  the 
chaise  had  been  turned  quietl}r  back  to  the 
highroad,  the  gentleman  said,  “  Receive,  my 
boy,  the  blessing  of  a  grateful  father,  and 
accept  some  token,  however  inadequate,  of 
my  approval  of  your  conduct.  Oblige  me  by 
resuming  your  seat,  my  dear  child,  Louisa 
Jane.”  The  blue-eyed  fairy  who  had  first 
caught  Franklin’s  attention,  and  who  now 
leaned  forward  to  speak  with  him,  sat  down 
in  decorous  silence  at  the  wish  of  her  papa  ; 
but  when  Franklin  had  received  the  four- 
penny  piece,  with  which  he  was  rewarded, 
after  a  vain  search  for  sixpence  among  the 
elders  in  the  chaise — for  the  father  of  the  house 
unfortunately  had  by  him  no  coin  smaller 
than  a  shilling — Louisa  Jane  darted  a  kind  and 
meaning  glance  at  her  preserver,  as  she  drop¬ 
ped  her  little  thimble  over  the  chaise  door. 

The  chaise  rolled  away,  and  with  a  new 
sentiment  at  his  heart  Franklin  resumed  his 
journey.  He  slept  that  night  under, a  hay¬ 
stack,  and  in  the  morning  breakfasted  upon  a 
portion  of  the  fourpence.  Soon  afterwards  he 
went  on  board  the  Arrow,  which  was  a  fine 
large  ship,  and  set  sail  for  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

He  had  been  picked  up  by  the  first  mate, 
who,  being  in  want  of  a  shipboy,  told  him 
that  Jericho  was  an  island  in  the  midst  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  that  he  should  be 
quite  sure  to  go  there  if  he  sailed  with  him. 
An  English  famil}T  was  on  board,  but  he  saw 
none  of  the  members  of  it  for  some  days,  as 
they  remained  behind  the  partition  that  had 
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been  made  in  the  main  cabin  for  their 
private  accommodation.  He  was  told  that 
the  passengers  were  a  Mr.  Robinson  and  his 
family,  from  Paternoster  Bow,  who  were 
going  out  to  establish  for  themselves  an 
Owyhee  Family  Robinson.  Being  much 
ridiculed  about  the  misfit  of  the  sailor’s  hat 
which  he  had  taken  from  the  ruffian  in  the 
lane,  and  as  it  constantly  was  blown  by  the 
wind  as  far  away  from  his  head  as  the  string 
would  suffer  it  to  go,  so  that  he  never  actually 
wore  it,  Master  Bruce  resolved  to  gather  it 
in  with  a  piece  of  twine.  Pulling  aside  the 
lining  for  that  purpose,  he  found  a  pad  of 
soft  paper,  such  as  often  is  placed  under 
their  linings  by  persons  who  have  purchased 
hats  that  are  too  large  for  them.  This  he! 
threw  aside ;  but  having  ended  his  task,  and 
tried  on  the  amended  hat,  he  found  that  the 
pad,  with  a  little  re-arrangement  of  its  shape, 
would  still  improve  the  fit ;  and,  therefore, 
j  taking  it  up  again,  he  began  to  unfold  it. 

|  Then  he  found,  to  his  surprise,  that  it  con¬ 
sisted  wholly  of  bank-notes,  every  note  being 
for  the  same  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds, 
and  there  were  just  a  hundred  of  them, 
j  This  was  a  discovery  which  gave  him  some 
uneasiness  ;  for,  being  at  sea,  it  was  not  in 
{  his  power  to  give  information  to  the  police 
I  of  the  considerable  amount  of  stolen  property 
!  which  he  had  thus  recovered,  neither  did  he 
i  feel  that  it  was  safe  to  confide  in  the  rude 
seamen  who  surrounded  him.  Determining, 
j  therefore,  to  tell  his  story  to  the  British 
Consul  in  the  first  port  touched  at  by  his 
vessel,  Franklin  replaced  the  notes  in  their 
original  position,  taking  good  care  to  see  to 
the  knots  of  the  string  that  tied  his  valuable 
hat  to  his  jacket.  He  had  observed  that 
the  notes  were  all  indorsed  I.  Pilkins, 
Oct.  1,  18 —  ;  that,  he  was  sure,  was  clue 
enough  to  the  discovery  of  their  right  owner. 

This  troublesome  business  being  so  far 
settled,  it  was  with  a  rapture  which  I  leave 
my  reader  to  imagine,  that  the  young  sailor, 
turning  from  his  work,  saw  at  the  bulk-heads 
a  sylph-like  form,  the  form  of  the  fair-haired 
Louisa  Jane,  who  was  holding  her  doll’s  eyes 
over  the  water,  in  order  that  she  might  see 
the  porpoises.  The  two  children  recognised 
each  other,  and  were  friends  directly.  While 
they  were  still  in  full  chat,  Louisa’s  shoulder 
was  tapped  by  her  father,  Mr.  Robinson,  who 
had  come  up  with  the  rest  of  the  family,  and 
whose  approach  the  two  young  people  had 
been  too  busy  with  each  other  to  observe. 

“I  approve  of  this,  my  dear  Louisa,”  said 
Mr.  Robinson;  “never,  my  dear  child,  be 
ashamed  of  a  kind  word  spoken  even  to  the 
vulgarest  of  little  boys  ;  we  are  all  equal ; 
this  dirty  person  is  your  equal,  my  child. 
Your  good  mamma  has  learnt  that  there  is 
no  piano  carried  in  our  vessel ;  you  must  for 
a  time,  therefore,  suspend  your  practising  ;  I 
but  Miss  Inkpen  will  be  happy  to  speak 
French  with  you  till  dinner  time.  Go  to 
her,  my  dear.” 
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“  Dear  papa,”  said  Louisa,  “  this  is  the 
little  boy  who  stopped  that  horse  for  us.” 

“  Indeed  so  !  I  recognise  him  now. 
Acquaint  me  with  your  name  and  business, 
boy  ?  ” 

“Franklin  Bruce  ;  going  to  Jericho.” 

“  J ericlio,  poor  youth  !  Can  it  be  that 
you  are  ignorant  of  the  geography  of  the 
Plain  of  the  Jordan.  My  son  Walter,  who  is 
eight  years  old,  and  you  are — ” 

“  Twelve,  sir.” 

“Twelve,  sir — can  possibly  inform  you. 
Walter,  do  you  remember,  and  can  you 
describe  to  this  boy,  the  position  of  Jericho 
in  the  plain  of  the  Jordan  ?  ” 

“  I  remember  it  well,  papa,”  replied  Wal- 
!  ter.  “  For  the  last  thirty  miles  of  the  river’s 
course,  including  the  tract  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  ancient  Jericho,  the  plain  has  a  more 
than  usually  barren  and  desolate  aspect. 
Near  Jericho  (now  represented  by  some  ruins 
not  far  from  the  small  village  of  Riha)  the 
formation  of  the  ground  becomes  less  regular ; 
the  western  mountains,  in  one  or  two  places, 
jut  out  considerably  into  the  Ghor  ;  the  cliffs 
less  exactly  mark  the  bounds  of  the  lower 
plain ;  and  the  descent  from  the  higher 
ground  towards  the  bathing-place  of  the  pil¬ 
grims  (nearly  abreast  of  Jericho)  is  marked 
by  a  number  of  rounded  sandhills.  A  large 
patch  of  green  stunted  trees  and  shrubs 
marks  the  site  of  what  is  supposed  to  be  the 
ancient  Jericho  ;  and  here  and  there  are  to 
be  seen  the  remains  of  some  considerable 
buildings,  with  fragments  of  an  aqueduct  at 
the  foot  of  the  hills,  to  the  north-west  of  the 
modern  village.” 

“  Yery  good,”  said  Mr.  Robinson  ;  “  as  the 
reward  of  merit,  you  may  go  down  and  ask 
Miss  Inkpen  for  a  sum  in  fractions.” 

Mr.  Robinson  was  an  elderly  man,  with 
white  hair  gathered  into  a  top-knot  over  his 
forehead,  and  a  white  projecting  beard  ;  he 
wore  large  spectacles,  stooped  much,  and 
walked  with  a  stick.  The  cut  of  his  clothes 
was  peculiar :  they  were  of  bright  colours, 
and  he  had  a  little  cloak  with  a  hood  to  it, 
which  especially  attracted  Franklin’s  notice. 
As  Walter  went  down  with  Louisa  to  Miss 
Inkpen,  the  baby,  who  was  in  the  maid’s 
arms,  noticing  a  bright  moon  in  the  sky, 
began  to  crow  and  cry,  La  lune  !  la  lune  ! — 
for  it  had  been  taught  a  few  words  of  the 
French  language. 

“  What  notice  the  child  takes !  ”  said  Mrs. 
Robinson. 

“It  does,  indeed,”  said  papa,  removing  it 
from  the  nurse’s  arms,  and  placing  it  upon 
his  lap.  “You  admire,  baby,”  he  said,  “the 
brightness  of  the  moon ;  but  it  is  time  that 
you  should  be  made  aware,  my  poppet,  that 
the  moon  is  intrinsically  a  dark  body,  without 
inherent  light  of  its  own.  It  depends  upon 
sunshine  for  the  light  it  gives  ;  and  the  vary¬ 
ing  appearances,  or  phases,  of  the  moon 
depend  upon  different  proportions  of  the 
illuminated  disc  of  the  opaque  ball  being 
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presented  to  sight  from  the  earth  at  different 
times.” 

Never  can  I  tell  in  detail  to  a  confiding 
public  all  that  I  read  in  the  nightmare  book. 
A  frightful  storm  arose,  and  Mr.  Eobinson 
discoursed  on  the  phenomena  of  storms  in 
the  midst  of  a  shipwreck.  Franklin’s  hat 
was  blown  from  its  moorings  at  his  button¬ 
hole,  in  a  tremendous  hurricane,  and  lost 
at  sea.  All  hands  were  lost  except  the 
entire  family  of  Mr.  Eobinson,  with  Franklin 
Bruce,  and  an  old  sailor;  who  were  thrown 
on  a  wild,  tropical  island,  inhabited  by 
a  strange  race  of  savages,  called  the  Ka 
Lowns. 

This  people  painted  its  face  white,  tattooed 
over  with  large,  angular  spots  of  red,  and 
streaked  itself  with  red  about  the  mouth.  It 
wore  loose  parti-coloured  linen  garments, 
and  was  constantly  at  war  with  the  tribe  of 
the  Ar  Leekins  in  the  mountains  higher  up, 1 
chiefly  upon  the  subject  of  intermarriage  with  : 
the  Coo  Lumbins,  a  race  of  half-naked 
women,  also  dwelling  in  that  same  island  of 
Eoottetootte.  There  were  brilliant  bowers, 
birds  of  gay  plumage,  sea  and  land  monsters 
of  hideous  form  inhabiting  the  island,  upon  1 
the  shore  of  which  our  adventurers  planted 
themselves  with  only  an  old  box  to  live  in.  j 
They  had  scarcely  fixed  their  camp  when 
one  of  the  natives  rushed  towards  them, 
mouthing,  and  uttering  the  cry,  Erawear- 
again  howchadoo,  with  which  they  always 
make  their  entrance  into  battle.  Mr.  Robin- ! 
son  taught  much  to  the  children,  and  the  ! 
handiness  of  the  young  Franklin,  who  had 
been  engaged  as  a  page  by  Mrs.  Eobinson, 
won  for  him  the  good  will  of  the  household, 
or  rather  boxhold,  and  the  admiration  of 
Louisa. 

But  a  cloud  was  upon  that  youth’s  soul, 
which  all  the  wonderful  productions  of  the 
island,  daily  explained  to  him  so  carefully,  ! 
and  all  the  wild  adventures  in  the  bushes 
could  not  melt  away.  A  chance  mention  by  i 
dear  Mr.  Eobinson  of  the  name  of  I. 
Pilkins,  in  connection  with  an  allusion  to ! 
his  own  former  prosperity,  and  to  the  reverse 
which,  by  enforcing  on  him  a  prudent 
economy,  had  disqualified  him  from  present¬ 
ing,  on  a  certain  memorable  occasion,  more 
than  fourpence  to  his  deliverer,  led  to  the 
disclosure  that  I.  Pilkins  had  been  agent  for 
the  sale  of  great  estates  in  Boothia  Felix, 
owned  by  Mr.  Robinson,  and  that  the  money 
yielded  by  them,  many  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  pounds  in  bank-notes,  forwarded 

October  the  first,  eighteen  hundred  and - , 

had  been  robbed  from  the  messenger,  whose 
mangled  body  was  found  in  a  well.  And 
Franklin  having  found  and  lost  this  treasure, 1 
dared  not  mention  it  to  the  discovered  owner. 
He  felt  that  he  was  a  deceiver, — that  he 


disclosed  at  once.  But  he  dared  not  risk  the 
anger  of  the  father  of  Louisa. 

One  day  as  he  walked  sadly  in  the  woods 
skirting  the  sea-shore,  a  bird’s  nest,  singular 
in  form,  attracted  his  attention.  He  climbed 
the  stem  and  saw,  to  his  delight,  the  sailor’s 
hat  which  had  been  blown  to  land  by  the 
same  hurricane  that  drove  them  also  upon 
the  island,  which  had  been  caught  in  the 
trees,  and  in  which  a  pair  of  parrots  had  since 
made  their  nest.  The  hen  parrot  was 
sitting  on  the  eggs.  The  boy  at  once  leapt 


to  the  earth 


again 


and  flew,  not  to  Mr. 


Eobinson  but  to  his  young  playmate,  Louisa, 
whom  he  made  the  sharer  of  his  happiness. 
He  told  her  the  whole  story,  which  she  told 
again  to  her  papa.  Mr.  Eobinson  was  pleased 
by  the  intelligence,  especially  pleased  that 
the  birds  had  not  been  molested  in  their  nest. 
He  walked  to  the  spot  next  day  with  his 
young  friends,  and  pointed  out  to  them  the 
impropriety  of  meddling  with  the  hat,  until 
the  parrot’s  eggs  were  hatched  and  the  young 
parrots  fledged.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
months  these  processes  of  nature  were  com¬ 
plete,  the  hat  was  then  taken  down  and  found 
to  contain  notes  for  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds. 

“Delightful  are  this  parrot’s  notes,”  said 
Mr.  Robinson,  moved  for  the  first  and  last 
time  in  his  life  to  make  an  approach  to  a 
small  pleasantry.  Then  patting  Franklin  on 
the  head,  he  said,  “Good  boy,  it  is  ray  duty 
surely  to  reward  you  hundred  fold.  You 
gave  for  this  hat  sixpence,  and  although 
usurious  interest  is  commonly  to  be  regarded 
as  unholy,  I  believe  that  I  am  justified  in 
returning  to  you  your  money  with  interest, 
at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  per  cent.  Accept 


carried  about  a  secret  that  he 


ought 


to  have 


this  shilling. 

Louisa  was  now  heir  to  immense  wealth, 
and  Franklin  was  but  a  poor  page  :  but  the 
two  children  got  lost  in  the  wood  one  day, 
aud  were  seized  by  the  Ar  Leekins,  a  race  of 
people  tattooed  in  bright  colours  aud  at  war 
with  the  Ka  Lowns.  These  wild  creatures 
carried  the  little  boy  and  girl  into  a  cave  of 
diamonds,  which  was  the  palace,  and  the 
property  of  their  chief,  who,  seeing  that 
Franklin  had  a  corn  on  each  of  his  little 
toes,  knew  him  to  be  his  son.  This  was 
indeed  Franklin’s  long  lost  papa,  who  had 
been  cast  on  the  same  island  many  years 
before,  was  given  up  for  dead  in  England,  but 
in  Eoottetoote  had  accepted  the  tattoo  of  the 
Ar  Leekins,  and  had  by  his  agility  become 
their  chief.  He  would  not  leave  his  new  home 
where  he  was  married  to  a  lovely  wife  from 
among  the  Coo  Lumbins,  but  he  gave  to  his 
son  one  hundred  thousand  sacks  of  diamonds, 
which  there  is  reason  to  suppose  made 
him,  in  due  time,  an  eligible  husband  for 
Louisa  Jane,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Blank 
Eobinson,  Esquire. 
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THE  HIGHEST  TESTIMONIALS. 

As  I  shall  never  see  fifty  again,  I  have  out¬ 
lived  a  great  many  things  ;  and,  among  them, 
nothing  more  decidedly  than  my  belief  in 
the  Highest  Testimonials.  Time  was  when 
they  had  their  value  in  my  eyes  :  when 
my"  husband’s  new  curate,  with  his  cre¬ 
dentials  attested  by  “  three  beneficed  clergy¬ 
men,”  or  my  new  cook,  coming  with  an  ex¬ 
cellent  character  from  her  last  place,  were 
received,  on  the  strength  of  those  documents, 
with  the  most  unsuspecting  confidence,  which 
it  took  repeated  failures  to  shake  or  over¬ 
throw.  Repeated  failures,  however,  did  at 
last  overthrow  it ;  and  “  not  all  the  king’s 
horses,  nor  all  the  king’s  men” — not  all  the 
beneficed  clergymen,  nor  all  the  conscien¬ 
tious  witnesses  in  the  world — could  restore 
to  me  ray  lost  faith,  or  set  it  up  again. 

A  Scotch  curate  once  came  to  Lightlands, 
my  husband’s  parish.  We  had  had  a  great 
many  curates  in  succession  before  he  arrived, 
and  only  one  of  whom  we  could  approve,  and 
he  was  not  recommended  by  any  one.  The 
Scotch  gentleman’s  card  was  inscribed  with 
the  words  The  Reverend  Knox  Soundwell, 
B.A.,  and  we  relied  entirely  on  his  testimo¬ 
nials. 

When  Mr.  Knox  Soundwell  first  eame  to 
Lightlands,  I  do  really  think  that  the  great 
'Reformer,  whose  name  he  bore,  could  not 
have  exhibited  a  more  irrepressible  zeal 
than  he.  Lightlands  (although  there  is,  as 
I  have  before  explained,  plenty  of  life  in 
it)*  is  a  dull  parish  in  some  respects  ;  and 
it  would  take  a  great  deal  to  make  any 
one  in  it,  from  Mr.  Fielder,  our  head 
parishioner,  down  to  John  Drant,  the  clerk, 
do  more  than  stare  at  any  innovation  or 
invention  whatever,  short,  perhaps  of  the 
elevation  of  the  Host,  or  the  introduction 
of  green  vestments.  Therefore,  such  a  slight 
matter  as  the  appearance  of  Air.  Sound- 
well  in  his  surplice,  instead  of  a  gown,  when 
he  ascended  the  pulpit — in  which,  by  the 
way,  he  seemed  to  think  himself  very  much 
superior  to  his  rector,  whose  gown  had  grown 
rusty  with  service — made  little  or  no  impres¬ 
sion  on  the  congregation  ;  neither  did  his  j 
turning  to  the  east,  while  repeating  the 

*  See  Number  4G2. 


!  creed  ;  nor  the  cut  of  the  waistcoat  which 
he  displayed  at  morning  calls,  or  evening  tea- 
drinkings.  But,  when  he  showed  a  disposi¬ 
tion  to  confess  Mrs.  Fielder,  and  the  youngest 
of  John  Drant’s  daughters — a  dressmaker, 
whose  principal  known  sin  was  the  wearing 
of  red  flowers  (artificial)  in  her  Sunday 
bonnet — the  parish  manifested  some  signs 
of  not  being  altogether  stupid  or  blind. 
Air.  Fielder  ceased  to  ask  the  curate  to  the 
cosv  suppers  at  Hill  Farm,  and  John  Drant 
confided  to  me,  that  he  thought  “  Master,”  j 
meaning  my  husband,  “  hadn’t  got  a  young 
gentleman  as  would  suit  him.”  My  hus¬ 
band  mentioned  the  young  gentleman’s  testi- 
!  monials ;  but  J ohn  shook  his  head,  and 
retired. 

But  Mr.  Knox  Soundwell  was  not 
thorough,  in  any  respect :  and,  seeing  that 
the  parish  did  not  appreciate  his  new  fangles, 
or  depreciate  his  rector’s  old  ones,  he  gra¬ 
dually  abandoned  his  straight-cut  waistcoats, 
the  pulpit  surplice,  and  the  confessional; 
once  more  resumed  the  suppers  at  Hill  Farm, 
and  appeared  in  a  fair  way  of  regaining  the 
confidence  of  honest  John  Drant. 

Somehow,  notwithstanding  this,  I  liked 
him  less  than  ever.  I  said  to  myself,  “  if 
Mr.  Soundwell  had  believed  in  his  waistcoat, 
his  white  surplice,  and  his  confessional,  he 
would  not  so  soon  have  given  them  up.”  I 
began  to  be  afraid  that  he  shifted  with  the 
wind  too  easily,  and  that  we  had  by  no 
means  seen  the  worst  of  him.  This  suspicion 
turned  out  to  be  perfectly  correct ;  for,  before 
many  more  months  were  over,  my  husband 
discovered  such  grave  faults  in  him,  that  he 
was  dismissed. 

I  have  stated  that  Mr.  Soundwell  was  not 
thorough  in  any  respect :  but  I  spoke  hastily. 
He  left  Lightlands  thoroughly  in  debt  ;  not 
only  to  good-natured  Mr.  Wheatear  (who 
could  not  get  back  the  twenty  pounds  he  lent 
him,  without  the  smart  application  of  a 
lawyer’s  letter),  but  to  poor  old  Mrs.  Fuller, 
his  laundress  and  landlady  ;  of  whose  praises 
he  had  always  been  very  profuse,  and  who, 
simple  old  soul,  could  not  understand  such 
conduct  from  so  fine-spoken  a  gentleman  : 
who  had  a  liberal  stipend,  over  £100  a-year, 
and  some  private  means  besides.  Perhaps, 
his  bill  (also  for  a  long  time  left  unpaid)  lor 
wine,  ale,  and  spirits,  might  have  suggested  a 
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part  of  the  reason  for  the  bluntness  of  his 
moral  sense. 

But,  for  all  this,  when,  on  his  last  Sunday, 
he  had  the  arrogant  impertinence  to  preach  a 
Farewell  Sermon,  after  only  a  few  months’ 
residence  in  the  parish  where  he  had  made 
so  much  noise,  and  done  so  little  good,  those 
absurd  Miss  Wheatears  (to  all  and  each 
of  whom  he  had,  at  different  times,  paid 
marked  attention,  if  not  proposed,  as  was 
his  wont  to  almost  every  young  lady  that 
he  met)  displayed  their  pocket-handker¬ 
chiefs  so  ostentatiously,  and  sobbed  so  loudly, 
that,  for  the  moment,  I  wished  myself  a 
beadle  or  a  churchwarden,  that  I  might  turn 
them  out. 

In  this  farewell  sermon  Mr.  Soundwell 
made  the  most  affecting  allusions  to  the  little 
ones  of  Lightlands,  the  children  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  School.  So  much  so,  that  even  I  might 
have  been  moved  to  something  nearer  tears 
than  I  was,  if  I  had  not  well  known  that 
the  school,  although  he  had  talked  a  great 
deal  about  it,  he  had  culpably  neglected. 
The  sermon  wound  up  with  a  harrowing 
description  of  the  sinful,  unawakened  state  in 
which  he  had  found  Lightlands,  and  the  com¬ 
paratively  blessed  state  in  which  he  left 
it.  Also  of  the  wretchedness  of  his  feelings 
in  being  no  longer  permitted,  owing  to 
circumstances  over  which  he  had  no  con¬ 
trol,  to  labour  further,  among  the  inhabitants 
for  their  improvement  and  conversion.  But 
wherever  he  might  go,  and  whatever  might 
befall  him,  Lightlands  would  ever  be  present 
to  his  tearful  remembrance.  He  eventually 
took  care  that  Lightlands  should  return  the 
compliment,  for  some  of  his  debts  he  has  never 
paid  to  this  day. 

But  to  turn  from  Curates  to  Cooks  : 

^  Mary  Ann  Mummery,  Susan  Sloe,  Kezia 
Trusty  —  all  these  young  women  came  to 
me  with  the  highest  testimonials  to  cha¬ 
racter  ;  and  to  all  I  eventually  gave  a 
month’s  wages,  rather  than  have  them  stay 
out  their  month  of  warning.  Yet  I  pledge 
my  word  of  honour  that  I  am  not  a  hard 
mistress.  Neither  Mary  Ann  Mummery, 
Susan  Sloe,  nor  Kezia  Trusty,  however, 
were  represented  as  attaining  unto  the  height 
of  culinary  acquirements,  and  valuable  moral 
qualities,  set  forth  in  the  super-excellent  cha¬ 
racter  which  I  received  with  Matilda  Kit¬ 
chener.  I  obtained  this  apparent  treasure 
from  an  application  at  the  Begistry  Office  of 
a  certain  Mrs.  Placeman  ;  who,  after  dazzling 
my  mind  with  an  account  of  all  the  virtues 
to  be  had  for  fourteen  pounds  a-year,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  tea,  sugar,  and  washing  (Matilda’s 
lowest  terms),  and  seeing  me  waver,  said 
(quoting  from  the  character),  “For  fancy 
bread  and  biscuits,  and  making  pastry, 
Matilda  Kitchener  is  unequalled.” 

Now,  we  neither  of  us  cared  excessively  for 
fancy  bread,  biscuits,  nor  pastry,  so  I  was  still 
undecided  ;  principally,  I  own,  on  account  of 
which  wras  an  unusual  item 


the  washing, 


of  allowance  to  any  but  nursery  maids  in 
our  house.  The  fact  of  my  being  a  clergy¬ 
man’s  wife  suddenly  occurred  to  Mrs.  Place¬ 
man  :  So  she  said,  clinchingly,  “  And  besides, 
ma’am,  Matilda’s  mistress  says  that  she  is 
rather  pious.” 

I  must  say  that  I  should  have  preferred 
her  piety  to  have  been  unqualified,  but  I  re¬ 
flected  that  almost  everjdhing  in  this  wrnrld 
is  of  a  mixed  nature  ;  and,  tired  out  with 
inquiries,  and  a  six  weeks’  presidency  in  my 
kitchen  of  an  old  woman  who  persistently 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  my  directions,  and 
consequently  spoiled  my  husband’s  dinner 
every  day,  I  came  to  terms  ;  and  Matilda 
Kitchener  w’as  to  supersede  the  deaf  incor¬ 
rigible  in  the  culinary  department  of  Light¬ 
lands  Bectory  on  that  day  fortnight.  Turn¬ 
ing  td  leave  the  office,  with  a  lingering 
doubt  in  my  mind,  engendered  by  the  last 
point  of  recommendation  of  the  admirable 
Matilda,  with  regard  to  her  being  rather 
pious,  I  asked  Mrs.  Placeman  if  she  knew 
why  such  a  paragon  had  been  suffered  to  leave 
her  appreciative  mistress  %  Beceiving  a 
reply  in  the  negative,  I  took  down  that  lady’s 
address,  determined  to  investigate  the  matter, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  inquire  whether  it 
wTas  a  bon&  fide  character  which  purported  to 
have  been  given  by  that  lady  of  Matilda  Kit¬ 
chener.  The  result  of  all  this  was  perfectly 
satisfactory ;  for  Mrs.  Chappell,  the  lady  in 
question,  acknowledged  the  authenticity  of 
the  character  in  every  respect.  Hence  it  may 
be  easily  supposed  that  I  looked  forward  to 
my  new  cook’s  arrival,  and  my  consequent 
release  from  the  overdone  and  underdone 
varieties  in  cookery  of  the  wilful  substitute, 
with  the  most  pleasurable  feelings.  Alas, 
how  unstable  are  all  human  expectations, 
even  when  we  seem  to  have  fair  ground  for 
trust  that  they  may  be  realised  ! 

I  don’t  mean  to  say,  that  Matilda  Kitchener 
would  not  have  answered  the  wildest  an¬ 
ticipations  of  the  most  fastidious  connoisseur 
in  regard  of  fancy  bread,  biscuits,  and  pastry. 
But  her  proficiency  in  the  manufacture  of 
those  delicacies  was  the  one  matter  in  which 
she  justified  her  excellent  character.  In¬ 
deed  she  would  hardly  do  anything  else  but 
make  fancy  bread,  biscuits,  and  pastry,  from 
Monday  morning  till  Saturday  night.  In 
vain  I  told  her  that  we  did  not  care  for  them, 
and  could  not  get  through  such  quantities  as 
daily  issued  from  the  oven.  She  gloomily 
replied,  that  they  were  eaten  ;  which  was 
an  undeniable  fact.  I  believe  they  constituted 
her  own  main  articles  of  consumption,  and 
that  they  accounted  for  her  puffy  figure  and 
highly  glazed  countenance.  Yet  honesty  and 
a  proper  regard  for  economy  had  been  named 
among  her  most  prominent  characteristics. 
Her  temper,  too,  in  that  brilliant  list  had 
been  sweetly  conspicuous.  But  the  breezes 
which  frequently  blew  from  the  kitchen 
quarter,  straight  down  our  little  ball  when 
the  dining-room  door  was  open,  were  any- 
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thing  but  sweet  and  low.  High  above  the 
growling  bass  of  our  generally  phlegmatic 
gardener-groom  (our  man  What-Not  as  I 
called  him)  whistled  the  shrieking  treble  of 
Matilda  Kitchener’s  tones,  as  the  hot  alterca¬ 
tions  between  her  and  What-Not  rose  and 
fell,  from  day  to  day,  only  to  rise  again.  I 
found  out  afterwards  that  they  took  place  j 
mostly  on  the  subject  of  tea. 

We  dined  at  five.  But,  although  Matilda 
Kitchener,  with  the  rest  of  the  strictly 
domestic  circle,  dined  at  two,  she  could  not, 
she  said,  send  up  her  parlour  dinner  as  she 
could  wish  unless  she  had  a  strong  cup  of  tea 
first.  The  gratification  of  this  necessity,  by 
which  the  kitchen  teapot  was  impoverished 
to  that  degree  that  it  yielded  little  better 
fluid  than  water  at  the  legitimate  tea-hour  of 
half-past  six,  when  the  other  servants  were 
in  the  habit  of  sitting  down  comfortably  to 
that  meal,  exasperated  the  aforesaid  What- 
Not  to  such  an  extent  (not  so  much  on  his 
own  account,  as  he  said,  but  because  he 
could  not  abide  seem’  the  housemaid  put 
upon,  as  was  too  quiet  to  take  her  own 
part),  that  “  if  she  (Matilda)  had  not  been 
a  woman,  and  he  a  man,  he  must  have  struck 
her.” 

Of  her  piety,  or  rather,  her  tendency  to 
piety,  I  had  very  soon  a  sufficient  proof  in 
the  lecture  she  delivered,  by  no  means  sotto 
voce,  and  doubtless  intended  for  my  ears,  as 
I  left  the  kitchen  on  the  second  Sunday  after 
she  came.  The  marrow  of  it  was  a  dilatation 
on  the  horror  she  had  experienced  in  hearing 
me  “a-scolding  on  the  Sabbath,  which  she 
had  been  used  to  see  kep’  very  different;”  a 
somewhat  exaggerated  mode  of  characterising 
a  mild  reproof  which  I  had  seen  occasion  to 
administer,  about  the  lateness  of  the  kitchen 
breakfast-hour,  in  reference  to  getting  ready 
for  church. 

As  I  am  determined  not  to  tire  anybody 
with  this  woman,  and  her  sayings  and  doings, 
as  she  tired  me,  I  shall  conclude  what  I  have 
to  say  respecting  her,  by  stating  that  she 
very  soon  found  herself  again  on  the  list  of 
the  Servants’  Register  Office  ;  that  she  never 
asked  me  for  a  character,  and  so  deprived 
me  of  the  satisfaction  I  should  otherwise 
have  had  in  the  opportunity  of  doing  her 
justice. 

The  consideration  of  how  it  comes  about 
that  testimonials  are  not  of  more  value,  in¬ 
volves  one  in  the  most  uncomfortable  specu¬ 
lations.  For  instance  :  Has  the  world  fallen 
into  the  reprehensible  habit  of  winking?  Has 
it  contracted,  by  that  means,  a  moral  squint, 
which  prevents  it  from  seeing  any  one  in  his 
or  her  true  colours  ?  Ho  beneticed  clergymen 
attest  credentials  without  knowing  what  they 
are  about  1  Are  conscientious  mistresses  de¬ 
luded  by  an  idea  that  it  is  uncharitable  to 
speak  the  truth,  wThen  the  truth  is  really  fittest 
to  be  spoken  ?  And  that  it  is  charitable  to 
suppress  the  truth,  and  shoulder  its  incon¬ 
veniences  away  upon  innocent  people  ?  Of 


course  they  none  of  them  seriously  mean  to 
favour  dishonesty,  or  disappoint  their  neigh¬ 
bours.  Yet  the  fact  is  very  stubborn,  that 
the  highest  testimonials  are  constantly  turn¬ 
ing  out  but  little  better  than  so  much  waste 
paper. 


GOING  TO  AFRICA. 


Although  I  know  about  as  much  of  Africa 
as  the  intrepid  French  navigator  to  Pegwell 
Bay  would  know  of  England,  if  he  took  his 
impressions  from  that  shrimpy  shore  alone,  I 
must  assert  that  that  one  foot-touch  of  the 
shore  of  Barbary  from  which  the  con¬ 
querors  of  Spain  once  launched  their  gal¬ 
leys,  has  given  a  sense  of  reality  to  my 
thoughts  and  reading,  whether  I  take  up 
Livingstone,  Livy,  or  the  great  sporting  1 
traveller  Gordion  Cramming,  that,  nothing 
else  could  have  implanted  in  me.  If  I 
have  not  seen  Tunis,  have  I  not  seen  the 
range  of  the  Lower  Atlas,  the  Rif  pirate 
country,  and  forty  miles  or  so  of  the  torrid 
shore  bearing  away  from  the  Ape’s-Hill  op¬ 
posite  Gibraltar  to  Tetuan  and  Tangiers  ? 

If  I  have  not  been  on  a  camel  in  Fez,  I  have 
met  men  with  faces  still  scorched  by  that 
city’s  sun.  Have  I  not  been  on  vantage 
ground  where,  like  Moses,  if  I  could  not 
enter,  I  could  see  the  Promised  Land  of  the 
Future,  and  the  golden  region  of  the  Past. 
Though  condemned  to  cackle  and  strut  about 
the  narrow  poultry-yard  of  my  Spanish  expe¬ 
riences,  have  I  not  once  been  able  to  flutter  up 
to  the  out-side  paling,  and  get  a  glimpse  of 
the  adjoining  fields  %  But  1  shall  never  get  to 
Ceuta,  the  Spanish  outpost  on  the  African 
shore,  if  I  do  not  get  back  to  Gibraltar  and 
the  table  d’hote  dinner,  where  I  and  Fluker, 
the  artist,  organised  the  expedition. 

The  brazen  gong  had  just  called  together  the 
incongruous  guests  at  the  Club  House  hotel, 
when  a  pluffy  Indian  curry-skinned  Major 
going  home  on  furlough — who  had  been  man¬ 
oeuvring,  by  help  of  one  of  the  fluttering  tip¬ 
toe  waiters,  a  perfect  howitzer  of  a  telescope, 
which  was  erected  as  if  to  answer  the  fire  of 
the  batteries  just  outside  the  hostelry — an¬ 
nounced  something  doing  with  the  telegraph. 
The  telescope  commanded,  as  I  had  been  re¬ 
spectfully  instructed  by  a  one-eyed  waiter  with 
his  arm  in  a  bandage,  a  view  of  the  flag-staff 
that  stood  like  a  washing  pole  up  by  the  even¬ 
ing  gun  on  a  ledge  at  the  top  of  the  rock,  whose 
signals,  instantly  reported  to  the  governor, 
who  lives  in  the  cozy  convent  down  in  the 
town,  inform  him  of  every  vessel  that  passes 
the  Gut. 

About  this  staff  and  its  doings  every 
Gibraltar  man  is  perpetually  talking,  when 
he  is  not  cursing  the  five  days’  parade,  the 
heat,  the  Spaniards,  his  barracks — colonel — 
or  his  cursed  luck  at  unlimited  loo.  All 
eyes  at  spare  moments  turn  to  this  brazen 
serpent — this  standing  column  of  news — this 
Daily  Telegraph.  At  garrison  parties,  sickly- 
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looking,  sickly-speaking  young  lions  come 
in  with  news  of  the  flag-staff ;  at  the  theatre 
it  is  whispered  round ;  at  parade  it  is 
talked  of  in  dumb  language.  It  is  to  Gibraltar 
what  “  the  weather”  is  to  London,  and  “  the 
turnips”  are  to  the  country. 

So  now  as  Major  Macgillicuddy  of  the 
mounted  Bombardiers,  comes  panting  in 
to  say,  the  P.  and  O.  steamer  Tagus  is 
passing  Europa  Point,  the  soup  is  forgotten, 
and  there  is  a  rush  to  the  howitzer.  Yes,  even 
Fluker,  though  caring  nothing  about  the 
Tagus,  and  knowing  that  the  Tagus  cares  no¬ 
thing  for  us,  runs  out  with  the  card  of  signals 
that  hangs  in  the  hall  of  the  hotel  in  his 
hands. 

Make  haste  ;  more  doing  at  the  staff — two 
red  balls  hauled  down  again — now  one  black, 
then  one  white — then  one  down  and  the  other 
up :  two  red,  that  means,  “  Beef-boat  fromTan- 
giers  just  arrived” — one  black — “followed 
by  steamer  white — “  English  steamer,” — 
and  last,  flourish  of  black  and  white  together, 
which  being  interpreted  means  that  “  it  is 
the  Tagus  from  Southampton,  with  mails.” 
Hurrah  !  says  all  Gibraltar,  all  looking  as 
we  are — then  we  shall  have  letters — cheques 
for  young  ensigns  unlucky  at  the  green  cloth 
— and  with  scores  at  the  Gilt  Grapes — billets 
for  colonels’  daughters,  sighing  for  the  Row 
and  the  rowers — news  of  children  to  mothers, 
and  of  mothers  to  children, — news  of  deaths 
that  will  make  men  smile  and  look  happy, — 
news  of  deaths  that  will,  with  a  strong  hand, 
suddenly  squeeze  the  heart  dry  as  a  wrung- 
out  sponge  ; — so  runs  the  world  away.  The 
scuttle  of  feet  down  to  the  Water  Port  Gate 
to  see  who  have  come  by  the  steamer,  is 
audible  to  fancy’s  ear,  as  we  turn  satiated  of 
news  to  our  soup,  that  offended  at  our  neglect 
has  turned  cold. 

The  table  is  remarkable  for  having  more 
silver  than  meat  on  it,  a  peculiarity  not  un¬ 
usual  at  showy  hotel  dinners.  There  is  much 
napkin  and  little  comfort ;  many  servants,  and 
few  dishes;  a  characteristic  of  the  climate 
is  the  uncarpeted  floor,  the  open  but  thickly 
blinded  windows,  which  seem  to  lure  in  the 
sun  and  turn  the  place  into  a  furnace,  now 
that  the  irritable  hot  wind  is  blowing.  The 
stale  fruit  and  fossil  pastry  is  covered  with 
blue  gauze  covers,  ugly  and  deforming  on  a 
dinner  table  as  blue  spectacles  on  a  white 
man’s  face.  We  have  no  band  to  play  for  us, 
but  the  gnats  at  intervals  give  us  the  u  Dead 
March  in  Saul,”  gratis,  and  we  pay  them 
with  the  Genii’s  blessings,  which  are  curses. 
Their  music  is  as  of  the  March  wind  confess¬ 
ing  its  crimes  through  a  melancholy  man’s 
keyhole. 

I  can  hardly  get  on  with  my  roast  fowl, 
and  water-cresses,  for  watching  Major  Mac¬ 
gillicuddy  doing  battle  with  the  mosquitoes. 
They  have  been  attending  on  and  tapping  him 
for  thirty  years,  and  yet  he  and  they  are  not 
yet  on  real  terms  of  intimacy.  Now  and  then 
he  repeats  what  I  suppose  are  prayers  to  him¬ 


self,  as  he  brushes  them  from  his  damask 
cheeks  ;  now  he  flings  down  his  knife  and 
fork,  and  strikes  out  at  them  right  and  left, 
as  if  he  were  mobbed  by  Spanish  bravo3. 
They  are  irritating,  and  I  sympathise  with 
him  ;  but  still  it  is  ludicrous  to  see  a  big  ogre 
of  a  man  doing  angry  battle  with  such  tiny 
and  all  but  invisible  adversaries,  though  they 
are  as  troublesome  and  invisible  as  the  mis¬ 
chief-makers  and  scandal -mongers  of  the 
world,  and  about  as  invulnerable  to  blows. 

If  you  listen  abstractedly  to  the  conversa¬ 
tion,  there  is  only  one  observation  in  which 
everybody  seems  to  agree,  and  that  is  one 
that  runs  round  the  table  like  fire  through 
dry  grass.  “  There  is  no  place  like  Eng¬ 
land,”  another  way  of  saying,  “  there  are 
no  people  like  the  English  which  means 
No  people  like  ourselves  ;  without  us  I  feel 
j  the  world  would  be  a  dunghill.  Now  the 
|  Major,  a  hero  with  mosquitoes,  a  bully  with 
inferiors,  a  toady  with  superiors,  I  should 
say  is  busy  hob-nobbing,  in  choice  Saint  Jul- 
lien,  with  two  young  officers  in  full  scarlet,  ad¬ 
mirably  adapted  to  a  sun  almost  African,  with 
crimson  webby  sash  and  bullion  epaulettes, 
who  being  on  duty  in  the  square  adjoining, 
have  thought  it  their  duty  to  come  and  have 
a  “  blow  out  ”  at  the  table  d’hote.  They  are 
affable  and  condescending,  as  English  officers 
always  are  with  strangers,  talk  loud,  ogle  the 
ladies,  sneer  at  everyone  else,  and  show  them¬ 
selves  perfect  men  of  the  world,  by  ostenta¬ 
tiously  and  unmistakeably  despising  the  world 
of  which  they  are  men.  They  take  off  their  drab 
felt  wide-awakes,  bandaged  with  muslin  tur¬ 
bans,  and  fling  them  on  a  tray  of  wine-glasses 
on  a  side  table.  They  whip  off  their  unused 
swords  and  belts,  and  clash  them  up  to  a  nail, 
with  the  practised  skill  of  diners-out.  They 
!  then,  first  of  all,  with  defiant  duelling  glances, 
turn  up  their  eyes,  pull  down  their  bat’s-wing, 
espalier,  gummed  whiskers,  furl  up  their 
moustachios  out  of  way  of  the  soup,  and 
begin  with  an  ease  that  a  severe  man  would 
rather  call  impudence  than  ease.  Their  con¬ 
versation  is  by  gasps,  as  if  their  intellect  was 
secreted  in  homoeopathic  drops,  and  was  to  be 
used  carefully,  like  an  expensive  cordial  not 
easily  replaced. 

As  for  Fluker,  he  is  busy  discussing  with 
an  old  wine-merchant  the  merits  of  Colares,  a 
cheap  chesnut- coloured  wine  that  is  to  be 
had  for  nothing  abroad,  and  sold  for  a  good 
deal  in  England  ;  a  sort  of  wine  eventually  to 
be  sold  as  a  “  high  quality  sherry,”  and  many 
lies  told  ov*r  by  sham  connoisseurs  of  spurious 
vintages.  There  is  much  babble  as  to  whether 
the  wine  lias  lost  its  body  or  not.  Some  one 
says  it  never  had  any  ;  others  say  it  still  has 
a  good  deal.  My  conviction  is,  that  no  one 
present  but  the  old  wine-merchant  knows 
Colares  from  quinine,  but  I  do  not  sa}r  so. 
What  a  very  curious  thing  it  is  that  human 
nature,  when  it  hears  anybody  talking  about 
i  wine,  must  hold  its  glass  immediately  up  to 
the  light,  as  if  forming  some  intensely  wise 
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opinion  about  the  matter,  but  determined  to 
laugh  in  its  sleeve  at  all  mistakes,  and  say 
nothing  to  criminate  itself.  The  fat  old  lady, 
good-natured  of  course, — fat  people  always 
are,  they  cannot  help  it, — who  has  a  face 
that  several  juries,  one  after  the  other,  seem 
to  have  sat  on,  sips  and  looks  wise.  The  little 
pale  simpering  woman  near  her  looks  through 
the  decanter,  which  draws  us  all  like  a  mag¬ 
net.  Fluker  studies  its  colour,  and  thinks 
burnt  sienna  would  do  it.  Forty  winks,  the 
great  traveller,  knits  his  brows  ferociously 
wise,  determined  at  last  to  think  or  die  in 
the  attempt.  A  few  hours  of  such  mental 
exertion,  carefully  kept  up,  must  produce  an 
idea.  But  what  will  be  the  consequence  1  It 
is  dreadful  to  think  of. 

Whipper  and  Snapper’s  (the  young  officers) 
conversation  is  “shoppy,”  and  not  varied. 
They  pity  those  poor  devils  at  the  Windmill 
Barracks.  They  hear  the  three  hundredth  is 
eroinef  under  tents.  Tliev  hear  Silverstar  has 
been  scratched  for  the  Scurry  sweeps.  They 
are  told  that  Flanker  lost  a  whole  year’s  pay 
last  night  at  hazard  ;  and  that  Solomon, 
whose  wealth  is  a  proverb  (haw,  haw),  will 
not  down  any  more  rhino.  J ones  of  the  fifty- 
seventh  has  killed  another  horse,  and  Driver 
is  going  to  be  cashiered.  Verdi’s  opera  last 
nio-ht  was  “  stunning  ”  ;  and  weeds  are  not 
what  they  were. 

I  dare  say  I  should  have  learned  even  more 
than  this,  had  not  a  scuffle  of  soldiers’  feet 
and  a  grounding  of  muskets  been  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  heard  outside.  It  was  the  commanding 
officer  visiting  the  guard  house.  Whipper 
slips  on  his  belt,  and  is  out.  Snapper  tosses  off 
his  wine,  and  flings  down  a  half-finished  bunch 
of  raisins.  Everyone  present  draws  a  breath, 
as  if  a  tight  hand  has  been  removed  from 
their  gullets, — such  a  restraint  are  even  two 
unsocial  and  retractile  men  in  a  party. 

I  seize  the  occasion  to  propose  a  trip  to 
Africa..  Everyone  applauds  it,  but  no  one 
but  Fluker,  the  colourist,  will  go.  He  wants 
to  see  the  Africa  of  Scipio  and  Hannibal, 
the  Africa  of  Saint  Augustin  and  the 
Corsairs,  of  the  Berbers,  and  of  Carthage. 
We  toss  our  napkins  on  the  back  of  our 
chairs,  leave  the  half-severed  melon  to  the 
parliament  of  flies,  always  willing  to  sit,  and 
summon  the  waiter. 

The  wmiter  with  the  immobile  yellow  wax 
mask  of  a  face  comes,  napkin  pinched  under 
his  left  arm, — “  Africa,  sir  ?  yes-sir  —  he 
will  be  gone,  and  anon  he  will  be  with  us 
again.  He  will  go  to  the  Four  Corners,  the 
cross-roads  where  the  sea  captains  pace 
and  bargain.  He  will  then  look  for  Ben- 
Hafiz,  the  Arab  captain  of  the  Ceuta  zebec, 
“The  Young  Man’s  Escape,”  who  was  gene¬ 
rally  to  be  found  smoking  his  cheroot  and 
quite  in  the  clouds  at  the  tavern  called  the 
“  Good  Woman”  (a  woman  without  her  head,) 
in  Bomb  Proof  Alley.  He  will  bring  us 
the  Padrone,  or  report  progress.  The  party 
now  break  up  with  a  general  slide  and  shuffle 


back  of  chairs,  and  turn  to  the  epergne ;  the 
bustle  being  seized  by  the  Major  as  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  fill  his  glass,  and  attempt  to  throttle 
the  decanter. 

A  few  of  us  betake  ourselves  to  the  square, 
where  some  of  us  squat  on  the  low  wall,  and 
others  have  chairs  and  think  of  Bass,  as 
we  turn  our  ej7es  inward  to  certain  silver 
tankards  that,  though  not  of  Cellini  work¬ 
manship  very  well  answer  our  ends.  Others 
of  us  aim  the  howitzers  at  certain  shelves 
and  ledges  of  the  great  wall  of  rock  that  faces 
our  square,  now  rummaging  a  gunner’s  house, 
now  reconnoitring  a  grinning  battery,  now 
hoping  to  see  the  famous  apes  that  never  are 
seen.  We  beat  all  over  its  grey,  mottled 
surface,  bare,  storm-beat,  grand  ;  that  vast 
rampart  wall  of  rock  on  which  the  fire  has 
rained  and  the  lightnings  burst — God’s  fire 
and  the  devil’s  fire — and  left  it  still  steadfast 
and  all  unchanged. 

What  is  that  moving  like  a  hopper  on  a 
double  Gloucester,  along  that  central  terrace 
where  the  last  gun  is  ?  Can  that  be  anything 
human  cl  inging  there  like  a  fly  to  a  ceiling, 
a  wild  goat  to  a  Welsh  crag,  or  a  sea- boy 
to  the  rigging  ?  Yes  ;  I  can  make  out  through 
my  circle  of  glass,  two  mules,  one  led,  and 
one  with  a  person  upon  it — I  think  a  lady- 
coming  down,  I  suppose,  from  Saint  Michael’s 
Cave,  or  the  Flag  Staff  Small  as  a  toy 
figure  she  is,  I  declare.  The  old  wine  mer¬ 
chant  is  praising  Pemartin’s  sherry,  telling 
us  the  way  to  cook  the  West  Indian  Grouper 
fish,  and  laughing  at  a  friend’s  plan  of  putting 
Colares  into  old  Madeira  casks,  and  selling 
it  by  mistake  for  the  same  sum, — when  the 
waiter  re-appears. 

With  him  comes  Ben-Hafiz,  the  Arab 
Padrone  of  the  zebec.  The  news  is  bad.  We 
are  walled  round  with  diseases  and  quaran¬ 
tines.  The  Black  Death  was  at  Tetuan,  and 
the  Beef-boat,  on  which  the  garrison  depends 
for  provision,  was  that  morning  stopped. 
Cholera  was  at  Hamburgh,  which  check¬ 
mated  England,  and  all  ports  that  way. 
The  Yellow  Fever  was  at  Yigo  ;  and  a 
new  sort  of  plague,  wdtli  boils  under  the  arm- 
pits,  was  at  Tunis.  To  Ceuta  we  could  not 
go  but  only  from  Algegiras,  across  the  Bay, 
in  the  Spanish  country.  Every  way,  fourteen 
days’  quarantine  stared  me  in  the  face, — 
fourteen  days’  solitary  confinement  with¬ 
out  one  solitary  comfort,  —  fourteen  days’ 
angling  out  of  a  port-hole,  yawning, — four¬ 
teen  days’  living  badly  at  your  own  ex¬ 
pense — durance  most  intolerable,  and  not  to 
be  borne. 

Now,  all  the  tricks  of  quarantine,  that 
relic  of  past  barbarism,  with  its  attendant 
fear,  intolerance,  and  disregard  of  personal 
liberty,  I  had  already  had  too  much  cause 
to  know.  Had  I  not  seen  the  dreadful 
emblem  of  death,  the  yellow  flag,  flying  in  the 
bright  little  green  bay  of  Vigo  1  Had  I  not, 
because  arriving  there  half  an  hour  after  gun¬ 
fire,  been  kept  from  landing,  and  merely 
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because  we  had  looked  on  the  dreaded  flag, 
more  terrible  to  its  unresisting  enemies  than 
the  flag  of  Attila  or  Napoleon;  had  I  not 
beeD  threatened,  bandied  about  and  insulted 
at  Oporto,  kept  in  tremulous  dread  of  not 
passing  my  “  littlego  ”  at  Lisbon,  and  nearly 
plucked  at  my  smalls  at  Cadiz  ?  Had  I  not 
seen  the  good  ship  “Negress’s”  letters  slapped 
about  in  vinegar,  and  passed  through  a 
stinking  smoke,  which  is  called  “  purifica¬ 
tion  %  ”  Had  I  not  marked  the  insolent 
caprice,  purposely  intended  to  vex  and  aggra¬ 
vate  the  hated  English  at  Gib,  with  which, 
all  of  a  sudden,  without  a  minute’s  thought,  in 
some  pet  or  blue-devilishness  of  the  governor, 
or  alcaid,  or  post-master,  a  Spanish  town  was 
put  in  quarantine  ?  Spaniards  do  not  care 
for  time,  so  how  can  they  appreciate  the 
vexation  of  delay  to  industrious  Englishmen. 
They  know  the  quarantine  disposes  healthy 
men  to  disease.  They  know  that  a  slight 
attack,  that  on  shore  might  yield  to  a  dose  of 
medicine,  and  prove,  perhaps,  not  Yellow 
Fever  at  all,  in  a  ship,  in  a  state  of  anxiety 
and  depression,  must  necessarily  prove  fatal. 
They  know  as  well  as  I  do,  that  a  cooped-up 
hulk,  cranky,  and  reeking  with  bilge-water, 
will  be  a  charnel-house  if  the  epidemic  once 
appears, — so  that,  to  keep  one  sick  man  from 
endangering  a  town,  they  condemn  thirty  or 
forty,  may  be  a  hundred,  innocent  men,  to 
death.  They  know  all  this  ;  but  who  can  | 
reason  with  a  Spaniard  about  a  custom  that 
is  merely  good  because  it  is  old  ;  merely  re¬ 
tained  because  some  cowardly  fools  once 
instituted  it.  As  well  drop  on  your  knees 
and  entreat  a  springing  rattle-snake  not  to 
sting, — as  well  take  off  your  hat  to  a  starving 
lion, — aswell  offer  your  watch  and  ten  pounds’ 
reward  to  a  turning  shark  to  let  you  go. 

An  official  Spaniard  takes  a  brutal,  hard, 
unreasoning  pleasure  in  enforcing  an  old  bar¬ 
barism,  all  the  more  if  it  chafes  and  torments 
the  accursed  heretic  that  holds  the  key  of 
the  Mediterranean  firm  in  his  ruddy,  beefy 
right  hand. 

There  is  much  talk  about  dollars  ;  quaran¬ 
tine  just  out  against  Tangiers  and  Tetuan, — 
Beef-boat  stopped,  &c.  The  Arab,  grave  in  his 
haik  and  rhubarb  papooshes,  puts  in  each 
new  difficulty  like  a  sword  thrust.  Our  argu¬ 
ments  are  run  through  and  through.  He  is 
going  over  with  the  Spanish  mails  from 
Algeciras  to  Ceuta,  at  ten  to-morrow.  Our 
fare  will  be  only  the  government  fare  of  nine 
pence.  We  must  get  letters  from  the  Spanish 
governor  at  Ceuta,  and  they  will  be  the  only 
passport  necessary.  We  agree,  and  shake 
hands  on  the  bargain,  I  and  Eluker,  the  Pre- 
Raphaelite  artist.  The  rest  of  the  day  is  to 
be  devoted  to  seeing  the  batteries.  Our  old  ; 
friend  Spanker  goes  with  us,  in  truth  as  our 
Cicerone,  and  we  mount  sloping  alleys  from  I 
Waterport  Street. 

“  I  do  hope  you  like  Gib,”  says  Spanker}* 
with  a  tone  of  paternal  concern,  which  is  an  ! 
amusing  evidence  of  the  way  self-love  appro¬ 


priates  all  it  approaches.  “  It  need  be  strong, 
I  tell  }mu,  for  what  with  plotting  refugees,  run¬ 
away  smugglers,  escaped  thieves,  sham  cigar- 
makers,  and  hostile  and  threatening  garrison, 
it  is  a  sad  eye-sore  to  the  Spaniards.  It  is  a 
core  of  heresy  in  a  Catholic  country — a  gather¬ 
ing  point  of  rebellion,  a  free  port,  a  place  where 
we  offend  their  pride  by  stopping  and  opposing 
every  custom  they  have  buttliat  of  quarantine. 
I  think  they’d  eat  us  without  sait,  if  they 
dared.  Only  yesterday,  on  the  neutral  ground, 
one  of  their  wretched  officers  splashed  me  all 
over,  on  purpose,  as  he  rode  by  ;  and  then, 
when  I  cut  him  in  the  face  with  a  back- 
handed  blow  of  my  whip — Scissors  !  what  do 
you  think  he  did  1  ” 

“  Don’t  know.” 

“  Drew  his  toasting-fork.” 

“  And  you  ]  ” 

“Knocked  him  down,  of  course,  and  left 
him  there,  till  the  Spanish  guard  came  up  ; 
with  whom  I  put  him  in  arrest,  for  insulting 
an  English  gentleman  and  officer.” 

“  The  Spaniards  must  like  you  very  much. 
Spanker,  if  that  sort  of  thing  goes  on 
often.” 

“  O,  they  dote  on  us  ;  but  here  we.  are 
at  Willis’s  Battery.  How  hot  it  is.  Shouldn't 
you  like  a  sherry-cobler  ?  I  went  into  the 
King’s  Head  as  I  came  to  you,  but  there  was 
no  one  there  but  a  pill  (doctor),  a  porker 
(commissariat)  a  nabitant,  two  salamanders 
and  a  scorpion,  so  I  would  not  have  anything. 
I’ll  wait  till  mess,  when  you  are  gone,  old 
fellow.  Look  out,  now,  at  the  batteries  below. 
There  is  the  Snake  in  the  Grass,  and  the 
Devil’s  Tongue,  and  the  Victoria,  and  the 
Orange  Bastion, — ugly  customers,  all :  aren’t 
they,  sergeant  ?  ” 

The  artillery-sergeant  in  the  white  jacket, 
dangling  a  tremendous  bunch  of  keys  from 
his  finger,  replied,  “  Yes,”  with  an  air  of  self¬ 
conviction,  “  we’ve  got  a  matter  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  guns  on  this  ’ere  rock,  when  we  chooses 
to  mount  ’em.” 

“  Why,  sergeant,  I  thought  there  were  more 
than  that  1  ”  says  Spanker. 

“Well,  sir”  (military  salute),  “  at  a  shift, 
we  might  pack  on  another  five  hundred.  As 
it  is,  we  could  blow  any  fleet,  Roossian  or 
Proossian  (they  always  go  together),  slap  out 
of  the  water.  There  are  more  works  sinking 
outside  the  old  batteries.  Let  ’em  come  in  a 
year  or  two,  that’s  all !  I  say,  let  ’em  come  ! 
They’ll  never  take  the  rock,  unless  they  drop 
soldiers  on  us  out  of  the  clouds.” 

We  went  up  gravelled  and  sanded  paths 
— twist  and  turn — blasted  out  between  low 
walls  of  rock,  those  scorched  grooves  that 
looked  like  weevil-runs  from  the  howitzer  at 
the  Club  Hotel  door  in  Commercial  Square  ; 
from  this  high  rock  platform  on  the  high 
poop-lanthorn  of  the  rock  facing  the  Spanish 
lines,  I  see  the  neutral  ground  dotted  with 
the  white  anthills  of  English  tents. 

On  we  went,  the  patriotic  Sergeant  Tom- 
pion  ceremoniously  unlocking  for  us  palli- 
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sacled  gates,  and  huge  masses  of  padlocks 
that  damped  up  the  Lazarus-tomb  and  cave- 
like  mouths  of  the  subterranean  passages, 
the  works  of  Boyd  and  Jones,  Heathfield, 
Elliot  and  Don,  or  some  of  those  brave  men 
who  have,  here,  for  our  England’s  sake,  borne 
the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day  on  this  burning 
and  impregnable  rock.  On,  past  small  open 
plots  of  ground  outside  the  cellars,  mines,  or 
small  Thames  Tunnels,  where  on  curious 
revolving  frames,  and  with  strange  dial-face 
scales,  and  levels  for  elevation  and  depression, 
are  the — I  don’t  know  how  many  pounders 
watching,  in  that  blind  and  owlish  way,  the 
strip  of  sand  below,  and  the  green  sea-purple, 
with  drifts  and  bars  of  shadow,  with  their 
cyclop  black  eyes,  after  the  manner  of  sentinel 
cannon  in  general. 

This,  the  sergeant,  assuming  a  Ciceronian 
or  oratorical  air,  informs  me  (Spanker  looking 
on  as  if  he  knew  all  about  it,  which  he 
doesn’t,  and  billiard  belling  on  a  wall  with  his 
stick),  was  called  Willis’s  Battery,  from  a  de¬ 
serter  that,  during  the  great  siege,  went  over 
to  the  enemy,  and,  of  course,  from  his  pro¬ 
fessional  knowledge,  being  an  artilleryman, 
he  was  sorry  to  say,  knowing  all  angles  and 
curves  of  fire,  and  all  paths  of  shot  and  shell 
from  and  to  the  wide  loop-holes,  gun-ports, 
and  terraces,  raked  and  swept  this  quiet 
spot  on  which  I  then  stood.  He  sent  in  a  shot 
marked  with  his  name,  to  let  us  know  his  re¬ 
venge.  The  men  could  hardly  be  kept  load¬ 
ing  and  sponging  at  the  guns  ;  and  what  was 
worse,  added  Tompion,  digging  his  heel  into 
the  gravel,  and  clapping  the  biggest  gun 
affectionately,  “  the  murdering  villain  was 
never  captured.”  N.B.  It  is  a  curious  fact, 
that  non-commissioned  officers,  like  lady’s 
maids,  like  long  wrords ;  a  plain  private  gunner 
would  have  said  “  caught,”  but  Sergeant 
Tompion  preferred  the  more  dignified  word 
“  captured.”  Fluker,  lost  in  rapture  at  the  glit¬ 
ter  of  the  great  seabelow,  studded  with  flocks  of 
ships,  stops  here  to  make  a  note  on  his  thumb¬ 
nail,  as  Hogarth  used  to,  of  the  green  veins 
in  the  inshore  sea,  which  he  foolishly  compares 
in  colour  to  veins  of  malachite.  Spanker,  not 
understanding  the  pictorial  line  of  conver¬ 
sation,  stops  him  by  asking  me,  what  I  would 
bet  he  would  not  come  in  first  at  the  next 
Gib  Races,— a  broad  bet  I  refuse  to  take, 
though  Crinoline  is,  I  dare  say,  a  very  excel¬ 
lent  horse,  and  three-quarters  blood. 

I  cannot  help,  novice  in  the  art  of  war  that 
I  am,  trying  to  realise  the  old  Drinkwater 
days,  when  fire  must  have  rained,  and 
blazed,  and  burst  upon  this  spot  of  English 
ground  (where  the  heath  flower  now  blooms 
purple)  on  which  I  stand,  looking  towards 
Spain.  What  filing  of  bayonets  there  must 
have  been,  what  quick  signal  beats  of  the 
drum,  rolling  along  in  scurrying  echoes  ; 
what  mournful  processions  of  torn  and  bleed¬ 
ing  men,  carried  down  to  their  graves  outside 
the  gate ;  what  a  hurry  of  shirt-sleeved, 
bare-armed,  powder-black  men,  with  dirty  lips 


and  bloody  hands,  through  these  long  gal¬ 
leries,  and  across  these  battery  terraces  ?  It 
is  almost  ludicrous  to  look  at  these  travers¬ 
ing  carriages,  and  all  the  latest  pedant  fop¬ 
pery  from  Woolwich,  in  a  time  of  peace. 
It  must  make  one  of  those  small  invisible 
devils  who  frequent  Gib  brandy  shops,  to  fan 
brawls,  and  urge  to  desertions,  murders,  and 
suicides,  to  take  a  cool  walk  up  here  and  see 
the  elaborate  preparation  by  earth-worms 
of  these  fire  tubes,  to  crush  and  smite 
other  small  creatures  of  the  same  species, 
who  bear  it,  and  think  themselves  heroes 
because  they  get  twelve  pence  a-day  and 
some  garlic  soup  for  that  same  Christian  en¬ 
durance. 

Here  Tompion  stops  me,  just  as  I  am 
plunging  into  another  sloping  tunnel,  to  show 
me  across  the  Neutral  Ground  and  Carnpo, 
the  jagged  brown  rock  that  is  called  Queen 
Isabella’s  Chair,  merely  because  it  is  scooped 
out  like  a  saddle.  Then  we  look  out 
towards  Europa  Point,  where  the  light¬ 
house  is  like  a  white  candle  with  a  red  wick, 
and  nearer  to  Jumper’s  and  Ragged  Staff 
Battery.  Gibraltar,  the  paradise  of  smugglers 
monkeys,  and  partridges,  lies  before  us,  and 
now  a  cooler,  fresher  air,  as  it  direct  from 
blessed  England,  makes  every  brown  cheek 
redder  and  cheerier  ;  our  steps  grow  firmer, 
faster,  and  longer.  We  feel  the  home  air,  ancl 
are  ourselves  affain. 

< — s 

Spanker  is  just  beginning  a  long  and  not 
very  clearly  worked-out  story  (it  requires  a 
ground-plan  to  follow  him),  about  how  once, 
when  he  was  on  furlough  from  the  West 
Indies,  his  vessel  was  waterlogged,  and  the 
regiment  was  taken  on  board  a  Rio  Janeiro 
schooner,  which  had  to  put  back  to  Madeira 
for  quarantine,  because  a  drummer-boy  on 
board  had  died  of  fatigue  at  the  pumps  and 
consumption. 

Tompion  wants  me  to  look  well  about,  as 
this  is  generally  considered  a  remai'kably 
pretty  spot,  and  has  been  taken  in  a  “  pot- 
tengraff.”  Spanker  stops,  and  wants  irrele¬ 
vantly  to  know,  if  I’ll  go  to  the  theatre  to¬ 
night. 

Tompion  puts  on  an  air  of  increased  solem¬ 
nity,  which  signifies  that  we  have  now  got  to 
something  bejmnd  the  preface,  something 
worth  seeing.  He  flings  open  a  gate,  and  we 
enter  a  new  tunnel,  something  like  the  lower 
deck  of  a  man-of-war,  with  embrasures  cut 
like  portholes  at  regular  intervals. 

They  are  each  so  many  little  alcoved  rooms, 
with  a  gun-port  cut  out  through  the  rock  to 
command  the  lines,  which  appear  small  and 
burnt  up  below  you.  Tompion  thinks  it 
here  necessary  to  become  supremely  pro¬ 
fessional.  Spanker  whispers  “Devilish  clever 
fellows  all  the  artillery.”  Tompion  squints 
along  the  gun  as  if  it  were  a  fowling-piece, 
and  he  was  at  the  Red  House  going  to  kill  a 
thousand  pie  fulls  of  pigeons  for  a  thousand 
half-crowns.  He  rubs  off  an  imaginary  rust 
spot  on  the  breech  with  a  handful  of  tow  (which 
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looks  like  his  own  hair  pulled  out  by  the 
roots),  shoves  it  right,  and  shoves  it  left, 
so  that  “the  piece,”  traverses  and  enfilades 
either  side  of  the  Spanish  Debateable  Land, 
and  rickets  it  up  and  down  with  a  sort  of 
screw  winch  (I  am  not  strong  in  science) ; 
aud  now  from  various  holes  and  side- 
lockers  of  the  alcove  where  the  gun’s  food,  fur¬ 
niture,  and  toilette  traps  are  kept,  dra  ws  out — 
just  as  a  fisherman  would  fish  from  the  well 
of  a  punt — different  articles  of  shot  and  shell. 
Some  in  cases  like  large  chocolate  pots,  some 
in  bunches  like  grapes  (fruit  of  Sodom,  indeed), 
some  like  poker-knobs :  but  none  so  elabo¬ 
rate  as  the  old  Armada  shot  at  the  Tower, 
with  the  chains  and  saws  that  sprang  out  as 
they  flew  or  struck.  We  asked  him  about  the 
smoke  in  the  embrasures,  if  it  would  suffocate 
the  men  or  render  aim  impossible.  Tompion, 
looking  as  if  he  was  writing  to  the  Times, 
says :  “No,  gentlemen, certainly  not ;  except  in 
special  kinds  of  wind,  when  it  would  blow 
back  on  the  gunners.” 


i 

! 


I  could  fancy  Tompion  presiding  at  a  siege 
with  old  Heathfield  and  Elliot  looking  on  in 
gold  and  scarlet.  How  soon  he  would  know 
all  the  tricks  of  his  gun,  how  he  would  chide 
and  encourage  his  eight  attendants,  how  dap- 
perly  he  would  apply  his  linstock,  how  they 
would  cheer  when  a  shot  of  theirs  struck 
the  head  of  a  column,  or  when  they  struck 
down  a  pair  of  colours,  or  sent  a  powder- 
waggon  up  to  heaven  ! 

But-  we  loiter — on  we  go,  Tompion  duce, 
I  feeling  incolumis  with  such  a  dux  ;  upon 
which  Spanker  laughs  uneasily,  and  a  little 
forgetting  his  Horace  says,  “Homer  was  a 
fine  fellow,  and,  I  dare  say,  liked  his  tum¬ 
bler.”  “  Gentlemen,  is  that  General  O’Meara 
you  discourse  about  1  ”  says  Tompion,  wish¬ 
ing  to  come  in  ;  “  as  brave  a  soldier  as  ever 
gave  the  word  of  command.  I  had  a  brother 
served  with  him  in  New  Orleans.” 

The  clash  of  gates  and  some  difficulty 
with  a  strict  padlock,  gives  me  opportunity 
to  smile  audibly.  Spanker  joins  me  in 
whispers,  “Rum  old  card,  isn’t  he  ?  ” 

The  roof  of  this  tunnel  still  shows  the 
marks  of  the  pick  and  crow-bar’s  tooth,  and 
even  the  chiselled  groove  black  in  the  lip 
where  the  blasting-powder  was  rammed  ;  now 
a  turn  takes  us  past  files  of  more  cannon 
leering  through  portholes  into  the  crown¬ 
ing  wonder  of  the  rock,  “  Saint  George’s 
Hall.” 

It  was  smaller  than  I  expected,  and  more 
of  the  chapel  than  the  cathedral ;  but  is  still 
vast,  grand,  and  wonderful,  though  my 
imaginations,  which  cost  no  great  architec¬ 
tural  labour  in  building,  were  vaster.  It  is 
a  huge  rock  chamber,  vaulted  out  of  rock 
like  a  bandit’s  cave  in  a  “  bellow  drama,” 
or  a  sea-kin <fls  home  as  never  was  in  a  sea- 
side  poem.  It  has  six  port-holes  on  each 
side.  When  the  guns  are  run  out,  it  resembles 
nothing  more  than  the  gun-deck  of  Noah’s 
ark.  The  broadside  it  gives  in  thunder  is 
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rendered  possible  by  the  fact  that  the  hall  is 
I  scooped  out  in  a  sort  of  snout  of  the 
rock.  “  The  Spaniards,”  says  Spanker,  show- 
j  ing  his  white  teeth  like  a  Skye  terrier — . 
i  which  is  his  usual  sign  when  he  means  to  be 
funny — “  say  we  chiselled  the  rock  out  of 
them  :  but  all  I  know  for  certain  is,  that  we 
chiselled  this  hall  out  of  the  rock.”  Tompion, 
as  in  duty  bound,  ceases  to  torment  us 
before  our  time  with  a  shot  with  a  wooden 
bottom,  and  laughs  “  consumedly,”  as  they  say 
in  the  old  “stap  me  vitals  ”  comedies.  This 
grim  hall,  where  one  would  only  expect 
to  find  Alonzo  the  Brave  and  the  fair 
Imogene,  is  a  favourite  place  for  Gib  gar¬ 
rison  pic-nics  ;  and  while  they  talk  about 
blood  and  powder  here,  make  love,  and 
besiege  “that  fort  men  call  a  heart.”  On 
i  those  rock  steps,  leading  to  the  higher 
passage,  the  snowiest  ball  muslins  sit  and 
discuss  cold  fowl  and  the  “  effervescingest” 
ehampagner  wein.  Up  that  dark  gallery, 
lovers  sigh  and  wander,  and  get  lost,  enthu¬ 
siastically  found  again;  and,  indeed,  play , all 
the  newest  variations  on  the  old,  old  theme 
of  Love. 

Hark  !  as  they  say  in  tragical  night  scenes, 
just  before  the  ghost  enters,  to  the  “  wind  at 
prayers.”  Is  it  not  rare  organ  music,  that 
grand  piping  the  wind  breathes  through  the 
flute-holes  and  arched  embouchures  that 
stare  at  each  other  for  ever  across  the  hall. 
What  an  anthem  to  England’s  dead  and 
brave ;  what  an  unshaped  psean  to  her 
fame  ;  what  an  unwritten  and  unwriteable 
chant  in  the  wind  language,  unpronounceable, 
but  awful,  whether  in  rigging  or  vulgar 
chimney-pot !  Ten  thousand  ducats  could  I 
but  interpret  it  :  one  syllable  of  it,  and  I 
were  a  poet  greater  than  O’Meara  himself, 
or  even  the  author  of  that  fine  epic,  O’Ryan. 

But  Mr.  Tompion  waves  his  keys  :  and  as 
is  the  cock-crow  to  the  errant  spirit,  I  must 
leave  the  wail  of  that  sublime  Niagara  of 
melodies.  I  must  never  discover  where  that 
remarkable  staircase  winds  up  to,  for  I 
forgot  to  ask  Spanker  if  it  is  a  well  or  a 
ventilating  shaft ;  and  if  I  had,  that  most 
gifted  of  subs  would  be  sure  not  to  have 
known.  As  we  screwed  up,  so  we  unscrewed 
ourselves  back  down  the  rock,  Spanker  to 
his  underground  bomb-proof  quarters  in 
the  Emperor’s  Bastion,  to  dress  for  mess  ; 
and  I  to  the  Club  House  Hotel,  to  attire 
myself  for  the  theatre. 

The  details  of  that  “  screamer”  of  an  opera 
it  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  go  into,  it 
being  the  not  unknown  Trovatore,  and  the 
singers  neither  Mario  nor  Grisi :  but  this  I 
will  say,  that  the  storm  that  broke  over  us 
during  the  second  act  was  black  as  indigo, 
and  that  the  great,  swift  sword-cuts  of  the 
lightning,  stabs  aud  probings  of  scorching 
fire,  outshone  the  golden  lamplight,  and 
scared  us  with  its  turning  the  very  stage 
fire  to  mere  glow-worm  pallor. 

The  grand  way  Spanker  showed  me  home, 
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and  intimidated  challenging  sentinels  by 
roaring  “  officer,”  which  seemed  a  night 
talisman,  I  need  not,  as  I  am  just  packing  up 
for  Africa,  stop  any  further  to  describe. 


AT  WORK  IN  THE  DARK. 


There  is  an  obscure  little  brush,  mat,  and 
basket  shop,  in  the  Euston  Road  not  very  far 
east  of  Saint  Pancras  Church,  which  has  out¬ 
side  its  window  an  oil  picture,  representing 
blind  men  and  women  at  work  upon  brushes, 
mats,  and  baskets.  The  shop  is  the  reposi¬ 
tory  of  an  institution.  There  is  a  young  man 
who,  though  sightless,  walks  without  a  guide 
about  the  streets  of  London,  making  punctual 
calls  for  orders,  east  and  west,  in  city  or  in 
suburbs.  He  is  town  traveller  for  that  shop  in 
the  Euston  Road.  There  is  a  blind  man  who 
carries  abroad  heavy  bundles  of  mats  or  bulky 
basket  parcels.  He  is  porter  to  the  shop,  and 
he  walks  great  distances,  faithfully  trusting 
in  the  humane  friendliness  of  strangers  on 
the  pavement,  whom  he  asks  for  information 
about  crossings,  turnings,  or  the  numbering 
of  streets.  There  are  scattered  about  London 
many  little  families  dependent  upon  blind 
supporters,  who  have  been  saved  from  helpless 
pauperism  or  a  life  of  beggary,  and  who  are 
sustained  by  the  aid  given  in  that  shop  to 
their  industry.  Blind  men  and  women,  shift¬ 
less  and  poor,  are  taught  the  most  profitable 
trades  they  can  follow  in  the  little  work¬ 
rooms  behind  and  above  the  shop.  An  active 
and  most  intelligent  superintendent — himself 
blind — directs  the  enterprise,  and  gives  his 
mind  to  the  development  of  new  outlets  for 
the  industry  of  workers  without  light.  All 
the  books  printed  in  this  country  for  the 
blind,  on  every  system,  with  some  from 
France  and  America, are  formed  into  a  library; 
which  is  to  every  poor  blind  man  within  reach 
of  it,  a  free  lending  library,  and  is  accessible  to 
those  who  can  afford  to  make  return  of  help 
for  help,  at  the  cost  of  but  a  very  small 
annual  fee. 

The  whole  enterprise  has  sprung  out  of 
the  active  benevolence  of  a  blind  lady,  the 
daughter  of  a  bishop.  Not  being  herself  in 
any  but  the  bodily  sense, 

Shut  up  from  outward  light, 

To  incorporate  with  gloomy  night, 

this  lady  has  chosen  to  devote  much  of  her 
energy  to  the  shedding  of  a  light  out  of  her 
own  heart  upon  the  path  of  some  among  the 
thirty  thousand  of  her  sightless  countrymen 
and  country  women. 

There  are  nearly  thirty  thousand  blind 
people  among  us  ;  fourteen  thousand  of  them 
belonging  to  the  more  helpless  sex.  Only 
four  thousand  of  them  are  below  the  age 
of  twenty  ;  and,  of  the  whole  number, 
not  live  in  a  hundred  are  in  easy  possession 
of  the  means  of  life.  Tens  live  without 
labour,  thousands  are  dependent  for  their 
daily  bread  on  national  or  charitable  sup¬ 


port,  if  not  upon  the  work  of  their  own 
hands. 

Outside  the  workhouses  there  are,  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  twenty-one  institutions  tor 
the  blind.  That  founded  in  Liverpool,  sixty 
or  seventy  years  ago,  is  the  oldest  of  these. 
That  of  Saint  George’s,  in  London,  is  the 
largest,  and  the  only  one  to  which  admission 
is  entirely  free.  Altogether,  they  contain 
room  for  about  twelve  hundred  persons ;  and, 
since  the  average  time  during  which  each 
person  is  maintained  in  one  of  them  seems  to 
be  at  least  four  years,  the  whole  number  of 
fresh  admissions  into  such  asylums  must  be 
about  three  hundred  in  every  year.  At 
this  rate,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that 
more  than  one  in  seven  of  the  blind  people 
among  us  has  been  benefited  by  existing 
institutions,  founded  to  supply  some  of  their 
wants. 

It  is  the  design  of  most  of  these  establish¬ 
ments  to  admit  none  but  applicants  under 
the  age  of  twenty-one.  These,  when  admitted, 
receive  special  education,  and  are  taught  cer¬ 
tain  trades  and  occupations,  for  which  sight 
is  not  absolutely  necessary.  Basket-making, 
cocoa-mat  making,  fancy  mat- weaving,  sack¬ 
weaving,  mattress-weaving,  twine,  line,  and 
cord-spinning,  hassock-making,  knitting  and 
crochet,  by  which  they  may  earn  some  of 
their  bread  after  they  have  gone  out  again 
into  the  world.  The  effort  is  an  admirable 
one,  and  it  is  made,  we  believe,  everywhere  in 
a  right  spirit.  But  some  of  the  occupations 
taught,  especially  the  knitting  and  crochet 
often  taught  to  girls,  are  remunerative  to 
nobody,  while  others  do  not  often  prove 
sufficiently  remunerative  to  the  blind,  because 
of  an  inevitable  disadvantage  under  which 
blind  workmen  suffer. 

Work  done  without  help  from  the  eyes  of 
the  mechanic,  and  of  which  the  accuracy  has 
to  be  tested  at  every  step  by  the  less  rapid 
help  of  touch,  must  of  necessity  be  done 
with  a  deliberation  that  cuts  down  almost  to 
one-half  the  earnings  possible  from  piece¬ 
work.  The  tool  that  is  laid  down  has  to  be 
felt  for  when  it  is  picked  up  again  :  there  is 
no  eyesight  to  tell  the  hand  how  it  may  dart 
upon  it  with  immediate  precision.  Move¬ 
ments  from  place  to  place  cannot  be  swift. 
Slow  and  sure  is  a  law  imposed  upon  the 
blind.  The  work  of  a  beginner  at  mat- 
making  has  to  be  sold  for  less  than  the  cost 
price  of  the  material.  Now  the  blind  worker 
who  has  learnt  his  trade  cannot  receive  for 
his  work  double  pay,  because  the  want  of 
sight  has  caused  him  to  spend  double  time 
over  its  execution. 

There  is  another  difficulty.  The  trades 
taught  to  the  blind  are  very  few  in  number, 
and  these  few  are  well  stocked,  as  all  callings 
of  men  are,  with  active  and  competing 
labourers.  All  the  work  of  the  hand  in  all 
the  trader  they  learn,  if  they  could  have  it 
all,  would  hardly  feed  the  army  of  the  blind 
among  us.  But  they  cannot  have  it  all,  or 
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even  so  much  as  a  thousandth  part  of  it. 
Having  left  a  Blind  Institution,  the  mat- 
maker  or  net-maker  looks  to  the  few  friends 
he  has,  and  they  are  active  in  endeavouring 
to  procure  him  custoha.  Therefore  he  com¬ 
monly  begins  by  earning  for  himself  a  loaf 
or  two  of  bread.  But,  in  a  little  while,  custom 
begins  to  lessen  the  activity  of  sympathy. 
The  worker  is  left  to  his  own  efforts  and 
resources,  and  he  is  in  no  position  to  be  on 
the  watch  for  the  support  of  his  own  inter¬ 
ests.  He  cannot  jostle  his  sharp-eyed  com¬ 
petitors  in  the  great  labour  market,  and  he 
is  soon  pushed  aside  out  of  the  crowd.  He 
falls  into  want.  He  pledges  or  sells  his  tools. 
He  comes  to  the  -workhouse,  or  makes,  per¬ 
haps,  some  effort  to  live  by  playing  an  accor¬ 
dion  in  the  streets.  The  next  step  downward 
is  to  simple  beggary. 

Against  these  difficulties  Miss  Gilbert,  the 
benevolent  foundress  of  the  Institution  in  the 
Euston  Road,  especially  desires  to  show  liow 
we  may  prudently  contend.  The  entire  con¬ 
trol  of  her  Institution  is  made  over  to  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  influential  and  able  men ;  and  that 
there  may  be  nothing  to  contract  its  sphere 
of  usefulness,  it  is,  by  its  formal  title,  said 
simply  to  be  an  Association  for  Promoting 
the  General  Welfare  of  the  Blind.  Nomoney 
is  spent  upon  display.  The  blind  lady  who 
began  this  good  work  made  her  experiment 
for  more  than  a  year  quietly  and  alone.  She 
began  her  work  in  May  of  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty-four,  and  it  was  not  until 
July  in  the  year  following  that  an  appeal  was 
made  to  the  public  for  subscriptions  with  a 
view  to  the  extension  of  its  plan.  Sub¬ 
scribers  and  friends  of  the  enterprise  met 
eighteen  months  afterwards  to  develope  the 
small  private  association  into  the  beginning 
of  what  is,  we  trust,  hereafter  to  become  a 
great  public  foundation,  and  decide  upon  its 
rules.  The  society  has  subsequently  been 
supported  by  subscriptions  and  donations, 
certain  contributions  towards  an  endowment 
fund  having  been  added  to  Miss  Gilbert’s 
own  gift  of  two  thousand  pounds  for  the  same 
purpose. 

While  there  is  no  limit  in  extent  or  direc¬ 
tion  to  the  desire  of  this  body,  which  is  at 
present  but  a  small  one,  to  be  helpful  to  the 
blind,  there  is  a  sound  discretion  exercised 
in  the  development  of  its  resources.  Its  main 
effort  is  to  be  serviceable  as  a  supplement  to 
the  established  blind  schools.  It  looks  for 
the  blind  labourer  in  the  day  of  distress,  and 
teaches  him  a  trade  if  he  has  learnt  none,  or 
if  the  trade  learnt  already  chances  to  be  one 
by  which  life  cannot  be  supported ;  it  makes 
also  a  just  and  kindly  distribution  of  the 
work  it  can  provide.  How  much  or  how 
little  that  may  be,  depends  upon  the  number 
of  the  customers  for  mats,  baskets,  and 
brushes  at  the  little  shop  to  which  we  have 
already  referred. 

The  shop  is  the  point  of  contact  between 
customers  and  the  poor  blind  workman  or 


workwoman.  It  is  not  intended  to  be,  and 
it  cannot  be,  entirely  self-supporting.  All 
articles  sold  in  it  are  sold  to  private  cus¬ 
tomers  at  the  usual  retail  prices,  and  by 
wholesale  with  a  liberal  reduction  to  the 
trade  ;  but  the  resulting  profits  are  paid  to 
the  blind  manufacturers  without  any  deduc¬ 
tion  for  the  shopkeeper’s  profit,  or  even  for 
the  covering  of  shop  expenses.  Some  of  the 
necessary  compensation  is  allowed  in  this 
way  for  the  disadvantage  blind  workmen 
are  under  because  of  the  necessary  slowmess 
of  their  labour.  There  is  need,  therefore, 
of  endowment  or  subscription  to  maintain 
the  little  house  which  lias  been  made, 
among  other  of  its  good  uses,  to  serve  as 
an  exchange  through  which  the  blind  man 
who  works  at  his  lodging  may  come  into 
contact  with  the  customer  who  buys  in  shops. 
At  present,  the  receipts  at  this  establishment 
are,  we  believe,  thirteen  or  fourteen  hundred 
pounds  a-year.  Of  this  sum  about  half  is 
distributed  as  payment  for  labour  only  to 
blind  mat-makers,  and  so  forth,  working  at 
their  homes.  Of  each  sovereign  paid  for 
mats  under  this  system  a  sum  of  about  nine 
and  fourpenee  goes  to  the  blind  workman 
for  liis  labour,  while  to  the  basket-maker  the 
proportion  paid  is  about  thirteen  and  four- 
pence  in  the  sovereign. 

An  important  part  of  the  work  of  the 
Association  consists  in  the  teaching  of  trades 
to  adults  who,  until  so  taught,  have  not  the 
means  of  supporting  themselves  or  their 
families.  One  constant  labour  of  the  blind 
superintendent,  Mr.  W.  Hanks  Levy,  is  also 
the  discovery  and  introduction  of  new  forms 
of  industry  by  the  adoption  of  which  blind 
people  can  live,  since  it  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  that  there  should  be  increase  in  the 
number  and,  if  possible,  improvement  also  in 
the  character  of  their  available  resources. 
Mr.  Levy  has  already  added  seven  new  and 
fairly  profitable  occupations  to  the  number 
of  trades  open  to  the  blind.  He  has  made 
journeys  into  the  provinces,  and  even  one 
journey  to  Paris,  for  the  discovery  of  im¬ 
proved  methods  of  work  in  the  old  callings. 
Among  the  results  of  liis  exploration  he  has 
brought  from  Prance  a  plan  of  basket¬ 
making  upon  blocks,  which  ensures  to  the 
blind  basket-maker  great  perfection  in  his 
work  with  an  important  saving  of  time. 

The  little  Euston  Road  Exchange  is  a 
narrow  shop,  tapestried  with  cocoa-nut 
mats,  and  festooned  with  brooms,  baskets, 
and  basket-chairs.  Brushes  of  all  kinds 
are  in  cases  and  drawers  ;  ornamental  bead- 
work  and  leather-work  is  upon  the  counter ; 
ornaments  and  blacking-brushes  play  at 
Beauty  and  the  Beast  together  in  the 
window.  Behind  the  counter  Mrs.  Levy 
acts  as  shop  woman. 

We  ask  for  information,  and  are  led  by 
Mrs.  Levy  to  her  husband  through  a  little 
room,  with  a  long  table  in  it,  behind  which 
there  stands  a  row  of  blind  men  quietly 
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feeling  a  way  to  the  support  of  their  families, 
by  skill  and  industry,  as  brush-makers  or 
Bass  broom-makers.  Bass  broom-making 
is  one  of  the  occupations  lately  pressed 
into  the  service  of  the  blind.  Up  narrow 
stairs, — for  the  infant  society  is  not  wasting 
its  means  on  costly  premises, — we  are  led 
to  a  small  room,  at  the  door  of  which  the 
blind  superintendent  meets  us.  He  has 
all  his  wits  about  him,  and  with  but  a  few 
touches,  like  those  of  a  man  walking  in 
the  dark,  mounts  difficult  steps  with  prompt¬ 
ness  and  decision  ;  rounds  the  ends  of  tables  ; 
avoids  chairs,  and,  on  entering  the  work¬ 
room  in  which  blind  women  are  taught, 
observes  to  us,  “You  see  that  there  is  one 
of  these  good  women  getting  her  tea 
ready.” 

Certainly  there  was  a  blind  woman  at  the 
fire,  fearlessly  pouring  boiling  water  from 
the  kettle  into  a  small  teapot.  Whether 
the  sound  of  pouring  water  or  the  smell 
of  tea  supplied  the  place  of  eyes  we  do  not 
know.  There  was  in  this  room  much  to 
suggest  to  us  that,  though  a  sun-beam 
quivered  on  the  floor,  the  whole  space  was, 
except  to  the  visitor,  pitch  dark.  There 
was  a  company  of  busy  women  sitting  or 
standing,  one  busily  combining  stamped  leather 
with  ornamental  basket-work  ;  one  making 
bead  toys;  one  modelling  a  bouquet-holder  on 
a  block  ;  all  variously  engaged,  but  with  eyes 
not  directed  to  their  work.  "Visited  as  they 
were  by  a  stranger,  though  they  were  women, 
there  was  not  among  them  one  faint  glance 
of  woman’s  curiosity.  Feminine  eyes  are 
commonly  so  busy,  feminine  hands  are  usually 
so  decisive  in  their  movements,  that,  in  this 
work-room  of  blind  women,  the  stranger  must 
especially  find  darkness  visible.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  darkness  without  gloom.  The  women 
are  all  cheerfully  at  work.  One  or  two  of 
them  have  been  very  swift  in  running  through 
their  lessons.  Others  are  battling  steadily 
with  difficulty.  So  it  is  with  the  men  whom, 
in  another  room,  we  observe  safely  working 
with  edged  tools,  and,  by  the  help  of  wooden 
guides,  adjusting  accurately  the  extent  and 
smoothness  of  the  cuts  they  have  to  make 
in  the  course  of  their  brush-making. 

Upon  the  shelves  of  the  circulating  library 
for  the  blind  we  find  books  printed  in  relief 
on  six  or  seven  systems. 

The  collection  contains  a  body  of  instruc¬ 
tion  or  amusement  in  one  hundred  and 
twenty  volumes,  which  are  being  circulated 
among  more  than  fifty  readers.  But  to  the 
workers  in  the  house  itself  a  wider  range  of 
literature  has  been  opened  by  the  kindness 
of  two  ladies,  who  find  every  week  a  little 
time  for  reading  to  the  blind. 

Upon  a  bookshelf  in  this  library  we  observe 
a  draught-board  for  the  blind,  with  draught- 
men  and  chess-men  made  for  their  especial 
use.  On  the  board  the  black  squares  are 
raised  ;  black  chess-men  are  distinguished  by 
small  top-knots  on  their  heads.  There  are 


also  two  or  three  sets  of  contrivances  for  the 
assistance  of  blind  writers.  For  those  who 
could  write  before  they  lost  their  sight  the 
simplest  and  best  aid  is  a  writing-pad  cut  on 
the  surface  into  ridges.  The  pen  runs  along 
the  depression  corresponding  to  each  line  of 
manuscript,  and  makes  the  tails  of  letters 
upon  the  raised  spaces  above  and  below. 
Such  a  pad  costs  only  two  shillings,  and 
answers  better  than  more  complex  contri¬ 
vances  which  cost,  perhaps,  two  pounds. 
For  blind  writers  who  have  all  to  learn 
there  is  a  most  ingenious  little  desk,  which 
spreads  before  the  writer  a  soft  pad  over 
which  he  can  accurately  and  firmly  fix 
a  sheet  of  paper  of  a  certain  size.  A  narrow 
wooden  ruler  is  then  moved  as  a  guide  to  the 
hand  down  a  succession  of  equidistant  holes 
into  which  it  fits  for  indication  of  the  lines,  and 
six-and-twenty  little  wooden  types,  stamping 
each  letter,  as  a  capital,  in  pin-holes  upon 
j  the  paper,  are  in  six-and-twenty  little  cells 
!  close  to  the  writer’s  hand.  There  are  also 
i  the  ten  numeral  figures.  The  writer  then,  if 
'  he  has  such  a  word  as  Wife  to  write,  presses 
his  W  upon  the  paper  close  above  the  ruler, 

|  leaves  it  there  till  he  has  picked  up  his  I  and 
pressed  it  down  close  to  the  W  ;  restores  the 
|  W  to  its  ceil,  leaving  the  I  till  he  has  pressed 
i  down  the  F  beside  it  ;  then  returns  I  to  its 
cell,  and  leaves  the  F  to  guide  him  in  the 
printing  of  his  E.  Of  anything  written  or 
printed  in  this  way,  two  or  more  copies  can, 
of  course,  be  produced  at  once  ;  but  the  great 
advantage  of  the  plan  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  is  blind  writing  in  raised  letters  legible 
by  the  blind.  The  pin-holes  emboss  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  paper,  and  the  letter  writer  can 
himself,  without  any  loss  of  privacy,  run  not 
an  eye  but  a  finger  over  what  he  has  written, 
and  make  any  addition  or  correction  before 
sending  it  away.  To  collect  aud  employ  all 
such  contrivances,  even  to  establish,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  a  museum  for  help  in  the  education  of 
the  blind,  is  a  part  of  the  scheme  which  the 
conductors  of  the  institution  in  the  Euston 
Road  hope  to  develope. 

All  substances  of  which  the  chief  cha¬ 
racteristics  can  be  learned  through  the  sense 
of  touch,  would  be  fit  contributions  to  a 
Museum  for  the  Blind.  Stuffed  beasts  and 
birds,  preserved  insects,  and  vegetable  pro¬ 
ductions,  shells,  specimens  of  various  grains, 
minerals,  and  manufactured  articles, — no¬ 
thing  would  be  inappropriate  that  can  be 
delicately  handled  without  injury.  Persons 
who  are  making  collections  in  any  depart¬ 
ment  of  physical  science  open  to  the  intel¬ 
ligence  of  the  blind,  and  who  have  specimens 
which  they  do  not  want,  would  do  good  by 
sending  them  as  contributions  to  this  pro¬ 
jected  museum.  Mr.  Levy  will  know  what 
to  do  with  them. 

Musical  talent  is  very  common  among  the 
blind.  The  best  means  of  developing  this, 
and  turning  it  to  account  for  the  artistic 
gratification  of  others,  as  well  as  for  the 
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maintenance  of  its  possessor,  is  one  of  the 
points  which  the  Association  does  not  lose 
sight  of.  But  as  yet  it  cannot  do  much  in 
special  musical  education ;  but  it  does  a 
little.  More  time  and  more  money  will 
probably  render  it  the  means  of  becoming  a 
blessing  to.  blind  musicians. 

Returning,  however,  to  the  main  purpose 
of  the  undertaking,  the  provision  of  some 
better  means  of  livelihood  to  the  poor  blind 
mechanic,  we  have  yet  to  show  how  far  the 
business  of  the  shop  has  hitherto  been  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  class  that  looks  to  it  for  help. 
At  present,  it  is  able  to  afford  employment  to 
fifty-six  blind  men  and  women.  Twenty  of 
these  are  supplied  with  regular  work  in  their 
own  homes,  at  sums  varying  from  twelve 
shillings  to  eighteenpence  a-week  ;  twenty- 
one  are  taught  and  employed  at  the  Society’s 
repository,  and  fifteen  are  occasionally  em¬ 
ployed  in  their  own  homes  or  are  engaged 
in  selling  goods  for  the  Association.  Some  of 
these  people  have  been  withdrawn  from  beg¬ 
gary  and  destitution  in  the  streets,  and  there 
are  upon  the  books  of  the  Association  names 
of  seventy-six  persons — some  of  them  now 
beggars — who  desire  nothing  better  than  help 
to  the  means  of  earning  their  own  bread  by 
honest  labour.  To  delay  the  giving  of  such 
help  in  so  many  cases  is  an  unhappy  necessity. 
Upon  the  amount  of  custom  at  the  shop 
depends  the  amount  of  work  to  be  distri¬ 
buted,  and  the  distribution  of  it  is  made  with 
the  nicest  regard  to  the  relative  condition  of 
the  persons  helped.  With  many  persons, 
regular  work  to  the  amount  of  only  eighteen- 
pence  a-week  suffices  to  keep  energy  and 
hope  alive,  and  to  secure  a  bare  subsistence 
to  those  who  are  able  to  get  some  occasional 
employment  in  the  common  labour-market. 
Sometimes  there  is  a  blind  father  with 
several  blind  sons,  or  a  large  family  in  deep 
distress,  and  for  a  season  it  is  necessary  that 
a  larger  amount  of  fixed  income  should  be 
earned.  Work  to  the  amount  of  ten  or 
twelve  shillings  a-week  is  then  given  by  the 
Association;  although,  in  an  ordinary  case, 
work  to  the  amount  of  six  shillings  a-week 
must  needs  be  accepted  as  a  liberal  allow-  ; 
ance.  > 

We  pour  out  the  last  scraps  from  our  small 
budget  of  information  on  this  subject  when 
we  add,  that  at  Plymouth,  Canterbury,  Here¬ 
ford,  Reading,  Bexhill  (near  Hastings),  and 
Willingdon  (near  Eastbourne),  blind  agents 
are  employed  in  selling  goods ;  that  some  of 
the  new  forms  of  industry  first  taught  to  the 
blind  in  the  Euston  Road  have  been  wisely 
and  readily  adopted  in  some  of  the  established 
Blind  Schools ;  and  that  one  of  the  little 
special  hoards  originated  by  some  donors  to 
this  Association  is  for  the  establishment  of  a 
second  shop  at  the  West  End  to  which  more 
custom  may  flow,  and  by  which  more  em¬ 
ployment  may  be  created  for  a  class  of  people 
suffering  from  sore  and  obvious  need  of  a 
sufficiency  of  work. 


The  last  addition  to  the  cares  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  the  establishment  of  a  lodging- 
house  for  blind  workpeople,  which  at  present 
only  contains  six  or  seven  inmates,  each  of 
whom  is  lodged*  and  fed  for  seven  shillings  a- 
week.  It  is  noticeable  that  while  the  neces¬ 
sary  slowness  of  their  work  curtails  the 
earnings  of  the  blind,  it  is  not  easy  for  them 
to  live  as  cheaply  as  they  might  if  they  could 
see  their  own  way  as  housekeepers.  There 
is  such  a  thing  on  earth  as  a  blind  woman 
who  can  make  and  boil  a  famous  apple 
pudding  :  but,  as  a  rule,  blind  housekeepers 
are  very  limited  in  their  resources,  and  must 
find  it  difficult  to  make  the  best  of  small 
means  in  providing  for  themselves  their  ' 
daily  food,  in  mending  of  clothes,  and  in  the 
working  out  of  many  small  details  of  neces¬ 
sary  thrift. 

A  WARNING. 

Place  your  hands  in  mine,  dear, 

With  their  rose-leaf  touch  : 

If  you  heed  my  warning, 

It  will  spare  you  much. 

Ah  !  with  just  such  smiling, 

Unbelieving  eyes, 

Years  ago  I  heard  it : 

You  shall  be  more  wise. 

You  have  one  great  treasure, 

Joy  for  all  your  life  ; 

Do  not  let  it  perish 
In  one  reckless  strife. 

Do  not  venture  all,  child, 

In  one  frail,  weak  heart ; 

So,  through  any  shipwreck, 

You  may  save  a  part. 

Where  your  soul  is  tempted 
Most  to  trust  your  fate, 

There,  with  double  caution 
Linger,  fear,  and  wait. 

Measure  all  you  give — still 
Counting  what  you  take  ; 

Love  for  love  :  so  placing 
Each  an  equal  stake. 

Treasure  love  ;  though  ready 
Still  to  live  without. 

In  your  fondest  trust,  keep 
Just  one  thread  of  doubt. 

Build  on  no  to-morrow  ; 

Love  has  but  to-day  : 

If  the  links  seem  slackening, 

Cut  the  bond  away. 

Trust  no  prayer  nor  promise  ; 

Words  are  grains  of  sand  : 

Keep  your  heart  unbroken, 

Safely  in  your  hand. 

That  your  love  may  finish 
Calm  as  it  begun, 

Learn  this  lesson  better, 

Dear,  than  I  have  done. 
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Years  lienee,  perhaps,  this  warning 
Yon  shall  give  again, 

In  just  the  self- same  words,  dear, 
And — just  as  much  in  vain. 


THE  LAGGING  EASTER. 

There  may  be  nothing  either  new  or  pro¬ 
found  in  the  present  paper  ;  and  yet,  nine  peo¬ 
ple  out  of  ten  are  unable  to  give  an  answer 
to,  much  less  a  clear  account  of,  the  question : 
Why  does  Lent  happen  this  year  later  than 
it  has  happened  since  eighteen  hundred  and 
eleven  ? 

To  solve  the  problem,  we  are  launched 
into  the  midst  of  the  Almanac  ;  the  meanings 
'of  whose  terms  are  not  always  easily  under¬ 
stood.  Perhaps,  instead  of  the  Almanac  we 
ought  to  have  said  the  Calendar ;  because  the 
calendar  gives  the  dates,  conventional  or 
natural,  of  the  days  of  the  year,  with  indica¬ 
tions  of  the  weeks  and  months.  Calendar 
is  derived  from  the  Latin  word  Calendae,  the 
first  day  of  every  month ;  the  Roman  month 
being  divided  into  three  unequal  periods, 
called  calends,  ides,  and  nones.  The  Greek 
almanac  had  no  Calends  belonging  to  ii ; 
hence,  to  defer  anything  to  the  Greek  Calends 
was  a  proverbial  phrase  for  putting  it  off  till 
“to-morrow  come-never.”  A  calendar  is  thus 
a  record  of  special  times,  comprising  also,  more 
or  less  fully,  the  means  employed  for  their 
calculation,  and  for  the  measurement  of  time 
in  general.  And  this  brings  us  to  wish  for 
and  to  search  after  some  approximate  notion 
or  definition  of  time.  What  is  Time  ? 

Time  is  only  motion  translated  into  another 
language.  There  are  tables  for  converting 
time  into  arc  or  space.  Time  is  measured 
by  motion,  and  motion  by  time  ;  a  mutual 
comparison  of  the  two  gives  us  the  respective 
value  of  each.  A  clock  is  one  or  more  hands 
in  regulated  motion  round  a  dial-plate  ;  an 
hour-glass  is  sand  in  uniform  motion  through 
a  narrow  hole  into  a  transparent  receptacle  ; 
a  sun-dial  derives  its  utility  from  a  shadow 
moving  from  side  to  side.  The  motions  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  are  the  foundation  of  all 
measurement  of  time.  If  all  the  heavenly 
bodies  stood  perfectly  still  and  fixed,  without 
any  revolution  whatsoever,  either  in  orbits 
or  on  axes,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  any 
cognisance  could  be  taken  of  measured  time, 
even  supposing  inhabited  worlds  to  exist  as 
at  present. 

Time  with  us  is  measured  by  years,  months, 
weeks,  days,  hours,  minutes,  seconds,  and 
fractions  of  seconds.  At  first  hearing,  it 
seems  like  an  impertinence  to  tell  this  ; 
but  the  fact  is  not  so  simple  as  it  sounds. 
There  are  different  sorts  of  years,  of  months, 
and  of  days,  which  require  considerable 
nicety  of  observation  to  distinguish,  and  con¬ 
siderable  clearness  of  head  to  reconcile  and 
dovetail  together  exactly  ;  because  all  mea¬ 
sures  of  time  must,  in  the  long  run,  be  exactly 
commensurate  at  their  grand  starting-points 


and  their  termini  ;  otherwise,  chronology 
falls  into  error,  which  gets  worse  and  worse 
the  longer  it  continues.  There  are  even 
metaphysical  men  who  hold  that  time  (as  is 
often  supposed  of  matter)  is  infinitely  divisible, 
and  that  a  quarter  of  a  second  is  really 
capable  of  as  minute  subdivision  as  we  usually 
acknowledge  a  century  to  be.  As  an  illus¬ 
tration  :  We  may  pass  through  a  long  and 
troubled  life  in  the  course  of  a  single  half-  j 
hour’s  feverish  dream  ;  on  the  other  hand,  a 
long  night’s  rest,  if  sound  and  undisturbed, 
appears  to  consist  of  no  more  than  an  instant  ' 
between  sleeping  and  waking.  Time,  as  far 
as  any  individual  is  concerned,  is  the  trace 
which  a  succession  of  events  leaves  upon  his 
memory. 

To  show  that  it  is  not  all  plain-sailing 
across  the  bosom  of  Time,  let  us  put  the 
question,  “  What  is  a  day  ?”  Some  one  will 
tell  you  at  once,  “  It  is  day  when  it  is  light, 

|  and  it  is  night  when  it  is  dark.  A  day  is 
the  interval  between  sunrise  and  sunset.” 
There  is  no  great  difficulty  in  accepting  the 
definition  so  long  as  we  live  in  a  latitude 
where  the  day  and  the  night  together  make  up 
twenty-four  hours ;  the  shortness  of  the  one 
■  compensating  for  the  length  of  the  other, 
j  without  any  upsetting  of  the  grand  land¬ 
marks  of  noon  and  midnight.  But  travel 
northwards,  in  summer  till  you  reach  the 
midnight  sun,  and  thence  proceed  in  the  same 
direction,  and  you  will  have  a  day  of  one 
!  month,  two  months,  three  months  long,  until, 
if  you  could  reach  the  pole,  you  would  have 
but  one  night  and  one  day  in  the  year  ;  each 
of  six  months’  duration.  Those  days  will  not 
do  for  every-day  wear. 

i  To  avoid  this  inconvenience,  it  is  agreed 
that  the  day  of  common  life  shall  be  the 
interval  of  time  between  two  successive  pas¬ 
sages  of  the  sun  over  the  same  meridian. 
But  a  meridian  ?  Listen.  The  earth  is  a 
melon  of  the  ribbed  variety  ;  only  the  ribs, 
called  meridians,  are  infinitely  narrower  and 
more  numerous  than  on  any  variety  of  melon 
known.  Where  the  blossom  once  grew,  is 
the  north  pole ;  where  the  stalk  was  attached 
;  is  the  south  pole  ;  and  of  course  the  ribs  run 
|  from  pole  to  pole.  Stick  a  spit  through  your 
melon,  in  at  one  pole  and  out  at  the  other, 
and  you  have,  in  the  shape  of  solid  iron,  the 
imaginary  line  which  is  called  the  earth’s 
axis.  Put  the  melon  to  roast  at  a  consider¬ 
able  distance  before  a  kitchen  fire,  set  the 
jack  a-going  steadily,  and  (if  the  spit  were  a 
little  inclined  to  the  fire  obliquely,  instead 
of  being  placed  straight  and  horizontally 
before  it)  you  would  have  a  correct  image 
of  the  way  in  which  every  portion  of  the 
earth’s  surface  is  successively  exposed  to  sun¬ 
shine.  The  moment  when  any  rib  is  exactly 
opposite  to  the  fire,  is  the  moment  when  the 
sun  crosses  that  meridian.  But  the  earth 
travels  round  the  sun,  and  that  makes  a 
difference  in  the  time  of  the  presentation  of 
the  rib  to  the  fire — that  is,  different  to  what- 
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it  would  be  if  the  earth  stood  quite  still, 
always  remaining  in  one  place  as  the  melon 
does.  Moreover,  the  earth’s  orbit  is  not 
exactly  circular,  but  elliptical  or  oval  ;  and 
that  causes  a  difference  in  the  intervals  of 
time  between  the  successive  presentations  ef 
the  same  meridian  to  the  sun.  And  so  astro¬ 
nomers  have  contrived  a  fictitious  day,  regu¬ 
lated  by  the  apparent  movement  of  a  fictitious 
sun,  by  which  all  days  are  regulated  to  be 
twenty-four  hours  long  alike.  There  is  there¬ 
fore  real  or  natural  time,  and  mean  or  arti¬ 
ficial  time.  The  first  is  ascertained  by  obser¬ 
vations  of  the  sun ;  the  second  is  known 
either  by  adding  to,  or  subtracting  from,  real 
time  certain  numbers  that  are  given  in  tables 
adapted  to  every  day  in  the  year,  or  by  merely 
looking  at  a  good  chronometer.  The  better 
the  clock  and  the  better  the  sun-dial,  the  more 
certain  will  be  their  disagreement  at  par¬ 
ticular  well-known  times  of  the  year.  Indeed, 
they  agree  only  four  times  in  the  year.  The 
amount  needed  to  reconcile  them,  is  what  is 
called  the  equation  of  time,  and  is  often 
printed  in  almanacs  for  the  million  as  Clock 
before  Sun,  or  Sun  before  Clock,  as  the  case 
may  be.  Note  well,  therefore,  that,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  earth’s  revolution  round  the 
sun,  a  day  is  not  the  return  of  the  same  rib 
or  meridian  to  exactly  the  same  relative 
point.  It  would  be  so  if  the  earth  stood  still, 
like  the  melon  before  the  fire  ;  but,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  her  advance  in  her  orbit,  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  an  entire  revolution  on  her  axis 
does  not  precisely  coincide  with  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  same  meridian  to  the  sun. 

The  lapse  of  time  occupied  by  a  complete 
revolution  of  the  earth  on  her  axis  (which 
coincides  with  the  passage  of  the  same  fixed 
star  across  the  same  meridian,  because  the 
fixed  stars  are  at  such  enormous  distances 
from  us  that  the  earth’s  diameter  and  even 
the  diameter  of  the  earth’s  orbit  are  as 
nothing,  and  insensible,  in  comparison)  is 
called  a  sidereal  day,  from  siderealis,  belonging 
to  stars.  The  sidereal  day  is  a  most  valuable 
unity  of  time,  for  it  never  varies  from  century 
to  century,  and  is  the  same  from  whatever 
spot  on  earth  it  is  observed.  The  sidereal 
day,  which  is  the  time  of  apparent  revolution 
of  the  celestial  sphere,  is  a  trifle  shorter  than 
the  mean  solar  day,  consisting  of  only  twenty- 
three  hours,  odd  minutes,  and  seconds,  of 
mean  solar  time.  In  fact,  the  earth  clearly 
cheats  herself  out  of  a  day  by  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  her  journey  round  the  sun  :  if  she 
stood  still  with  reference  to  the  sun,  as  she 
virtually  stands  still  with  reference  to  the 
fixed  stars,  she  would  have  one  sunrise  more 
than  she  has  under  actual  circumstances. 
From  the  comparative  shortness  of  the  side¬ 
real  day,  it  follows  that  the  same  star  may 
cross  the  same  meridian  in  the  same  solar 
day — which  will  happen  to  the  Pole-star  on 
the  seventh  of  April  next. 

Our  day  called,  the  civil  day,  begins  at 
midnight,  or  at  the  sun’s  passage  across  the 


lower  or  opposite  meridian  to  our  own. 
The  astronomical  day,  adopted  by  modern 
men  of  science,  begins  at  noon  ;  twelve 
hours  after  the  civil  day.  The  ecclesiastical 
day,  regulating  religious  observances,  agrees 
in  its  commencement  with  the  civil  day. 
When  Hannah  More  brought  about  the 
closing  of  the  opera  at  twelve  o’clock  on 
Saturday  nights,  her  scruples  were  guided  by 
the  civil  not  the  astronomical  day.  A  strict 
and  rigid  astronomer  would  have  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  allowed  the  ballet-dancers  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  evolutions  until  broad  daylight. 
The  above  considerations  suggest  the  thought 
that  it  is  not  quite  so  easy  as  is  generally 
supposed  to  say  Good  morning  precisely  at 
the  right  moment. 

All  these  points  are  precise,  and  can  be 
clearly  laid  down  and  comprehended  by  the 
exertion  of  a  little  attention  ;  unfortunately, 
such  is  not  the  case  with  our  Moveable  Eeasts, 
which  are  what  they  are,  dependent  on  a 
sliding  scale,  in  consequence  of  the  deficiency 
of  historic  facts.  There  would  have  been  no 
Moveable  Feasts  in  our  calendar,  if  the  day 
on  which  Easter  ought  to  fall  had  been  accu¬ 
rately  known.  The  Church  never  knew  the 
exact  date  of  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ ; 
only,  there  existed  a  tradition  according  to 
which,  the  Resurrection  took  place  shortly 
after  the  vernal  equinox  and  after  a  full  moon. 

In  the  year  three  hundred  and  twenty-five, 
when  the  Council  of  Nicsea  assembled  to 
regulate  the  constitution  of  Christian  worship, 
it  had  to  fix  the  epochs  of  the  celebration  of 
the  feasts — amongst  which  Easter,  that  is  to 
say  the  anniversary  of  the  Resurrection  of 
Christ — was  the  principal,  and  the  one  on 
which  depended  the  return  of  several  other 
first-class  feasts,  such  as  the  Ascension, 
Whitsuntide,  Trinity  Sunday,  and  the  rest  ; 
for  the  true  dates  of  the  Ascension  and  of 
Pentecost  were  no  better  ascertained  than 
that  of  Easter. 

Christian  tradition  held  that  the  first 
took  place  forty  days,  and  the  second  fifty 
days,  after  Easter.  It  was  therefore  of  great 
importance  that  the  fathers  of  the  Council 
should  carefully  regulate  the  date  of  this 
latter  feast,  because  it  must  be  fallowed  forty 
days  afterwards  by  Pentecost.  They  were 
thus  obliged  to  fix  the  date  of  Easter,  for 
which  the}7  had  no  date  ;  and,  at  that  epoch, 
they  were  in  possession  of  no  means  of  accu¬ 
rately  calculating  the  movements  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  Moreover,  the  astronomical 
facts  which  tradition  was  able  to  supply,  were 
too  vague  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  solution 
of  the  problem.  In  the  impossibility  of 
overcoming  the  difficulty,  they  evaded  it ;  and 
determined  that,  “  Every  year,  the  Feast  of 
Easter  should  be  celebrated  on  the  Sunday 
which  follows  the  day  of  the  first  full  moon, 
happening  after  the  twentieth  of  March.” 
Nevertheless,  Clavius  acknowledges  that,  in 
fifteen  hundred  and  eighty-two,  the  Church 
might  have  exercised  the  right  of  depriving 
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Easter  of  its  variable  character,  and  of  fixing 
)  it  invariably,  on  the  first  Sunday  in  April,  for 
i  instance.  As  it  is,  in  consequence  of  the  rule 
in  force,  it  results  that  this  first  full  moon 
can  never  happen  before  the  twenty-first  of 
March,  nor  the  Feast  of  Easter  before  the 
twenty-second.  Our  century  has  as  yet 
offered  only  a  single  example  of  Easter’s  hap¬ 
pening  the  first  day  after  the  March  full 
moon,  which  was  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighteen,  when  Easter  fell  on  the  twenty- 
second  of  March. 

The  other  limit — the  latest  date  at  which 
this  same  feast  can  possibly  be  celebrated,  is 
the  twenty-fifth  of  April.  In  fact,  if  the  full 
moon  happens  on  the  twentieth  of  March,  it 
will  not  be  the  Paschal  moon  ;  the  proper 
Paschal  moon  will  shine  on  the  eighteenth 
of  April  ;  and,  if  that  day  turns  out  to  be  a 
Sunday,  Easter  cannot  be  celebrated  till  the 
Sunday  following,  the  twenty-fifth  of  April. 
As  instances  of  the  two  extremes,  the  Feast  of 
Easter  occurred  on  the  twenty-second  of 
i  March,  in  fifteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  in 
sixteen  hundred  and  ninety-three,  in  seven¬ 
teen  hundred  and  sixty-one,  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighteen,  and  will  occur  in 
two  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty-five. 
It  has  fallen  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  April, 
in  sixteen  hundred  and  sixty-six,  in  seventeen 
hundred  and  thirt}''-four,  and  will  so  fall  again 
in  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-six,  in  nine¬ 
teen  hundred  and  forty-three,  in  two  thou¬ 
sand  and  thirty-eight,  and  in  two  thousand 
one  hundred  and  ninety,  which  is  quite  long 
enough  for  us  to  look  forward  to.  From 
the  twenty-second  of  March  to  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  April,  both  inclusive,  there  are 
five-and-thirty  days.  Easter  therefore  can 
occupy  five-and-thirty  different  places  in  the 
calendar. 

This  present  lagging  Easter,  happening  on 
the  twenty-fifth  of  April,  is  quite  an  excep¬ 
tional  case  ;  nor  is  the  extreme  limit  often 
nearly  approached.  In  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty-one,  Easter  fell  on  the  twentieth  of 
April  ;  in  eighteen  hundred  and  ten,  in  eigh¬ 
teen  hundred  and  thirty-one,  and  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  thirty-two,  on  the  twenty- 
second  ;  in  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-eight, 
it  did  not  come  till  the  twenty-third.  In 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-nine,  the  current 
year,  Easter  will  not  happen  till  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  April.  The  reason  is  this  :  We 
have  seen  that,  according  to  the  rule  of  the 
Council  of  Nicsea,  Easter  ought  to  be  cele¬ 
brated  on  the  Sunday  which  follows  the  day 
of  the  first  full  moon  happening  after  the 
twentieth  of  March.  Now,  in  eighteen  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty-nine,  the  moon  is  full  two  days 
before  the  twentieth  of  March,  namely,  on 
the  eighteenth  ;  it  is  therefore  on  the  Sunday 
after  the  following  full  moou  that  the  Feast 
of  Easter  ought  to  be  celebrated.  This  new 
fall  moon  will  happen  on  the  seventeenth 
of  April.  But  as  that  very  day  is  precisely 
a  Sunday,  the  celebration  of  Easter  must  be 


'  put  off  till  the  following  Sunday,  April  the 
j  twenty-fourth. 

The  persons  who  originally  adopted  the 
j  rule  by  which  Easter  Day  is  fixed,  held 
notions  respecting  the  movements  of  the  sun 
and  moon  which  have  not  been  confirmed  by 
subsequent  observations  ;  nevertheless,  the 
Paschal  moon  is  still  determined  according 
to  these  preconceived  ideas,  by  making  use  of 
periods  which  you  will  hear  about  shortly, 
regulated  by  the  Golden  Number,  the  Epact, 
and  other  contrivances.  This  Paschal  moon, 
this  conventional  satellite,  may  arrive  at  the 
full  a  day  or  two  before  or  after  the  real 
moon  or  the  mean  astronomical  moon,  which 
has  given  rise  to  frequent  complaints  on  the 
part  of  the  public,  who  are  not  generally 
aware  that  Easter  is  regulated  by  a  fictitious, 
imaginary  moon,  and  not  by  the  real  moon 
which  shines  in  the  heavens.  On  this  account, 
the  vulgar  are  apt  to  charge  with  ignorance, 
or  at  least  with  inattention,  the  astronomers 
who  stupidly  make  them  celebrate  Easter  a  j 
month  too  late,  as  the  testimony  of  their  own  ! 
eyesight  informs  them  to  be  the  case.  Never-  J 
tlieless,  astronomers  are  not  in  the  least  i 
responsible  for  such  errors,  or  rather  for  such  1 
irregularities.  Thus,  in  seventeen  hundred  I 
and  ninety-eight,  although  Easter  ought  to 
have  been  kept  on  Sunday  the  first  of  April,  j 
according  to  the  actual  state  of  the  moon,  it  i 
was  not  celebrated  till  the  Sunday  after-  j 
wards.  A  similar  instance  occurred  in  eigh¬ 
teen  hundred  and  eighteen.  If  the  visible 
moon  had  been  consulted,  she  would  have 
ordered  the  celebration  of  Easter  on  the 
twenty-ninth  of  March  ;  the  festival  was  ob¬ 
served  on  the  twenty-second  instead,  in 
obedience  to  the  fictitious  moon.  The  theo¬ 
retical  time  when  the  real  moon  is  a  new 
moon,  depends  on  astronomical  tables  which 
are  continually  brought  nearer  and  nearer  to 
perfection  ;  the  epoch  of  the  celebration  of 
Easter  would  not  by  this  method  be  deter¬ 
mined  beforehand  with  certainty  ;  the  cor¬ 
rection  of  an  error  of  half  a  minute  of  time 
might  cause  the  festival  to  be  deferred  for  a 
week.  This  inconvenience  completely  justi¬ 
fies  the  choice  of  what  is  called  an  ecclesias¬ 
tical  moon  for  the  regulation  of  religious 
rites.  To  these  peremptory  reasons  may  be 
added  another,  which  can  scarcely  be  allowed 
to  have  equal  value.  According  to  Clavius, 
the  idea  is  not  to  be  entertained  of  regulating 
Easter  by  the  real  moon  ;  because,  as  he 
wisely  remarks,  the  festival  would,  in  that 
case,  be  held  at  the  same  time  with  the 
Easter  of  the  Jews,  which  would  be  highly 
improper,  nay  indecent. 

And  now  for  the  practical  application  of 
the  rules  of  ecclesiastical  astronomy.  In 
the  year  four  hundred  and  three  before  the 
Christian  era,  the  Greek  astronomer,  Meton, 
discovered  that  at  the  end  of  nineteen  lunar 
years,  comprising  two  hundred  and  thirty-five 
lunations,  the  same  phases  of  the  moon  recur 
at  the  same  epochs,  because  the  sun  and  the 
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moon  are  again,  in  reference  to  the  earth,  at 
the  same  points  of  the  heavens  as  they  were 
nineteen  years  before.  This  period  of  nine¬ 
teen  years  was  called  the  cycle  of  Meton.  The 
Greeks,  who  received  this  information  with 
enthusiasm,  wrote  it  in  letters  of  gold  on 
tables  which  were  placed  in  their  temples  , 
whence  the  denomination  of  Golden  Num¬ 
bers.  The  Golden  Number,  or  Prime  of  our 
Prayer-book,  also  called  the  Cycle  of  the 
Moon,  which  retains  its  place  in  the  Calen¬ 
dar,  indicates  the  number  of  the  order  of 
each  and  every  year  in  the  lunar  cycle  of 
nineteen  years.  Now,  the  present  lunar 
cycle  having  commenced  on  the  first  of 
January,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-three, 
to  conclude  on  the  first  of  January,  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-two,  it  follows  that  we  are 
in  the  seventeenth  year  of  this  cycle  ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  Golden  Number  for  eighteen  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty-nine  is  seventeen. 

The  Epact  of  any  year  (derived  from 
eiraurbs,  epaktos,  adventitious,  something  ap¬ 
pended)  is  the  number  which  gives  the  age 
of  the  moon  on  the  first  of  January  of  that 
particular  year  ;  it  indicates  how  many  days 
must  be  added  to  the  lunar  year,  in  order  to 
make  it  finish  at  the  same  time  as  the  solar 
year.  A  lunation  being  twenty-nine  dajTs 
and  a-half,  twelve  lunations  make  only  three 
hundred  and  fifty-four  days.  If  we  suppose 
the  solar,  civil,  or  legal  year  to  be  exactly 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days,  it  wiil 
follow  that  the  lunar  year  is  eleven  days 
shorter  than  the  solar  year.  It  hence  results, 
that  if  the  moon  is  new  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  any  given  year,  the  Epact  will  be 
eleven  the  year  following,  and  twenty-two 
the  third  year..  For  the  fourth  year,  the 
Epact  should  be  thirty-three  ;  but  as  thirty- 
three  days  are  equal  to  the  duration  of  a 
lunation  plus  three  days  (in  round  numbers), 
thirty  days  are  suppressed  for  this  lunation, 
and  there  remains  three  for  the  figure  of  the 
Epact  for  the  fourth  year.  Consequently,  the 
Epact  increases  by  eleven  days  every  year, 
until  it  has  exceeded  twenty-nine,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  days  in  the  lunar  month.  On  the 
first  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven,  the  number  of  the  Epact  was  four ;  by 
adding  eleven  to  this  number,  we  had  fifteen 
for  the  Epact  of  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  ;  by  adding  eleven  to  this  latter  figure, 
we  have  twenty-six,  which  is  the  number  of 
the  Epact  for  the  present  year.  It  informs 
us  that  we  must  add  twenty-six  days  to  the 
lunar  year  of  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight,  in  order  to  make  it  conclude  at  the 
same  time  as  the  solar  year,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  on  the  first  of  January,  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty-nine,  the  moon  had  reached 
the  twenty-sixth  day  of  her  age. 

The  Dominical  Letter  (which  indicates  the 
Sunday)  was  invented  for  the  use  of  the  per¬ 
petual  calendars  when  they  were  originally 
annexed  to  Roman  Catholic  prayer-books. 
The  ordinary  year  equals  fifty-two  weeks  plus 


one  day.  The  name  of  the  day  on  which  it 
begins  is  also  the  name  of  the  day  on  which 
it  concludes  :  thus,  the  year  eighteen  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  began  on  a  Friday  and  ended 
with  a  Friday ;  and,  consequently,  the  tenth 
of  J une  of  one  year,  for  instance,  bears  the 
same  name  as  the  ninth  of  June  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year.  Such  facts  as  these  induced 
the  possibility  of  constructing  a  perpetual 
calendar.  To  effect  this  (see  the  tables  in 
the  Church  Prayer-book)  it  is  necessary  to  I 
substitute  for  the  names  of  the  days  of  the 
week  the  seven  letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  and 
G,  written  in  their  proper  order  periodically 
in  succession  opposite  to  the  respective  dates 
of  the  days  of  the  year.  If  it  happen,  as  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-nine,  for  example, 
that  the  year  commences  by  a  Saturday,  that 
day  is  designated  by  A  throughout  the  whole 
year  ;  the  Sunday  by  B  ;  the  Monday  by  C  j  i 
and  so  on.  The  letter  which  marks  the  ! 
Sunday  throughout  the  year,  is  that  which  is  j 
called  the  Dominical  Letter,  from  Dominica 
Dies,  the  Lord’s  Day.  For  the  current  year  ) 
it  is  B,  as  we  have  just  seen.  This  letter  [ 
changes  every  year,  and  goes  back  one  step,  ) 
because  there  is,  in  ordinary  years,  one  day  j 
more  than  fifty-two  weeks.  In  bissextile 
years  February  has  twenty-nine  days  instead 
of  twenty-eight,  as  in  ordinary  years ;  it 
follows  that,  in  those  years,  there  ought  to  be 
two  Dominical  Letters,  one  for  January  and 
February,  and  another  (the  next  which  pre¬ 
cedes  in  alphabetical  order)  for  the  ten  fol¬ 
lowing  months.  Thus  in  the  bissextile  year 
eighteen  hundred  and  fiPy-six  (the  last  we 
had)  the  two  Dominical  Letters  were  F  and 
|  E ;  the  letter  F  marked  the  Sundays  of 
January  and  February,  and  E  those  of  the 
other  months,  from  the  first  of  March  to  the 
thirty-first  of  December.  As  the  Dominical. 
Letter  goes  back  one  step  every  ordinary 
year,  D  marked  the  Sundays  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty-seven,  C  those  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty-eight,  and  B  marks  those 
of  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-nine.  Next 
year,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty,  is  leap-year 
again  ;  therefore  A  will  be  the  Dominical  i 
Letter  till  the  twenty-ninth  of  February,  and 
G  that  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

After  a  complete  period  of  seven  bissextile 
years,  cr  twenty-eight  years  in  all,  the  days 
of  the  week  again  recur  in  the  same  order 
corresponding  with  the  days  of  the  month  ; 
and  consequently  the  Dominical  Letters  are 
periodically  reproduced.  Thisperiodof  twenty- 
eight  years  is  what  is  called  the  Solar  Cycle 
or  Cycle  of  the  Sun,  although  it  is  in  no  wise 
calculated  from  any  real  or  apparent  motion  j 
of  the  sun.  The  number  cf  the  order  of  any 
year  in  the  Solar  Cycle  being  given,  its 
Dominical  Letter  is  learned  by  referring  to 
the  year  of  the  same  order  in  the  table  of  the 
twenty-eight  years  of  any  preceding  cycle. 
The  Solar  Cycle  is  made  to  set  out  from  the  j 
year  nine  before  the  Christian  era.  In  order 
to  find  the  date  of  the  cycle  for  any  year,  it  | 
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suffices  to  add  nine  to  its  anno  domini,  and 
divide  tlie  sum  by  twenty-eight.  Thus,  for 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-nine  ;  to  it  add 
nine,  which  makes  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-eight,  which,  divided  by  twenty-eight, 
gives  a  quotient  of  sixty-six  with  a  remainder 
of  twenty;  whence  it  follows  that  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty-nine  is  the  twentieth  year 
of  the  sixty-seventh  Solar  Cycle. 

The  Roman  Indiction  is  still  admitted  into 
the  calendar.  It  is  a  cycle  of  fifteen  years, 
which  has  nothing  to  do  with  astronomy,  but 
which  has  reference  to  a  mode  of  tax-gather¬ 
ing  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  Emperors, 
not  anterior  to  Constantine.  To  find  it,  add 
three  to  the  anno  domini,  and  divide  the  sum 
by  fifteen  ;  the  remainder  is  the  number  of 
the  order  of  the  year  in  this  cycle.  When 
there  is  no  remainder,  fifteen  is  taken  as  the 
number  of  order  required.  Thus,  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty-nine,  plus  three,  divided 
by  fifteen,  gives  a  quotient  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-four,  with  two  for  remainder. 
Whence  it  follows  that  eighteen  hundred 
and  fifty-nine  is  the  second  year  of  the 
hundred  and  twenty-fifth  cycle  of  the  Roman 
Indiction. 

Not  only  has  ecclesiastical  chronology  its 
acknowledged  conventional  errors  ’and  in¬ 
accuracies,  but  there  are  several  paradoxical 
circumstances  connected  with  Time,  rts  mea¬ 
sured  by  the  real  motions  of  the  earth  and 
the  apparent  motions  of  the  sun.  Yet 
there  is  scarcely  any  other  way  of  measuring 
it,  for  popular  and  daily  use,  except  by  taking 
those  motions  as  a  metrical  basis,  at  least 
approx iraatively.  The  measurement  of  the 
diurnal  interval,  so  important  an  item  in  all 
forms  of  recorded  annals,  is  not  carried  out 
in  practice  by  a  fixed  and  absolute  rule,  al¬ 
though  it  may  be  astronomically  and  within 
the  walls  of  observatories.  If  you  make  a 
journey  round  the  world  in  the  direction  of 
from  east  to  west  (that  is,  from  England  to 
America  and  thence  to  China),  when  you  get 
back  to  your  starting-point,  you  will  have 
had  one  day  less  than  if  you  had  stayed  at 
home  ;  the  date  of  your  arrival  will  be,  ac¬ 
cording  to  your  own  reckoning,  the  last  day, 
perhaps,  of  this  month,  instead  of  the  first 
day  of  next  month  as  calculated  by  gentle¬ 
men  who  sit  at  home  at  ease.  The  reason  is 
plainly  analogous  to  that  which  causes  the 
difference  between  the  solar  and  the  sidereal 
day  ;  as  you  have  followed  the  apparent 
course  of  the  sun,  your  tour  has  cheated  you 
out  of  the  occurrence  of  one  sunrise.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  you  circumnavigate  from  west 
to  east,  calling  upon  Asia  first  and  afterwards 
on  America,  you  will  have  enjoyed  one  day 
more  than  your  stay-at-home  brethren ;  for 
you  will  have  had  the  spectacle  of  one  more 
sunrise,  in  return  for  your  politeness  in  going 
to  meet  the  sun.  Supposing  you  to  run 
round  the  glebe  in  a  year  exactly,  in  neither 
case  would  your  days  coincide  with  the  days 
of  the  sedentary  Britisher  who,  except  in 


leap-year,  would  count  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  days  and  nights  ;  in  the  one  case 
yours  would  consist  of  three  hundred  and 
sixty-four,  and  in  the  other  of  three  hundred 
and  sixty-six. 

Hours  and  the  time  of  day  are  also  changed 
by  our  change  of  place,  if  we  change  our 
longitude  ;  that  is,  if  we  traverse  the  world’s 
length  (which  is  the  meaning  of  the  word 
longitude)  as  we  see  it  in  maps  on  Mercator’s 
projection,  travelling  along  it  from  east  to 
west  or  from  west  to  east.  But  if  we  travel 
up  and  down  it  in  a  straight  line,  along  the 
same  meridian  or  melon-rib,  from  north  to 
south  or  from  south  to  north,  we  do  not 
change  the  time  of  day  ;  but  we  do  change 
the  season  of  the  year  if  we  cross  the  equa¬ 
torial  line.  Thus,  on  the  very  same  meridian, 
it  may  be  noon  in  the  very  height  of  summer 
in  the  northern  hemisphere,  while  it  is  noon 
in  the  depth  of  winter  in  the  southern.  But 
the  moment  we  excursionise  across  the  map 
from  side  to  side  instead  of  from  top  to 
bottom,  we  come  to  a  different  time  of  day. 
Thus,  if  we  frisk  by  railway  from  Norfolk 
to  Wales,  at  every  mile,  at  every  furlong  that 
we  proceed  westwards,  there  is  really  and 
truly  a  different  “  What  o’clock  ?  ”  although 
for  convenience  sake  and  uniformity  of  busi¬ 
ness,  we  may  agree  to  regulate  our  watches 
by  railway  time,  Saint  Paul’s  time,  or  any 
other  cathedral  time.  In  travelling  rapidly 
long  distances  in  longitude  (as  from  England 
to  America  or  from  Paris  to  the  Crimea), 
the  difference  of  the  time  of  day,  as  shown 
by  the  sun  and  the  chronometer  respectively, 
soon  becomes  very  striking.  Morning  and 
afternoon  are  speedily  confounded  :  evening 
and  night  make  serious  inroads  upon  each 
other’s  territories.  All  this  of  course  is 
merely  relative.  At  the  same  moment  of 
astronomical  time,  it  may  be  to-day  in  England 
and  to-morrow  in  Asia  or  yesterday  in 
America. 

The  Julian  Period,  another  mystical  item 
found  on  the  opening  page  of  most  almanacs, 
is  an  ingenious  chronological  invention  of 
Joseph  Scaliger’s.  It  is  so  styled  on  account 
of  being  exclusively  composed  of  Julian 
years  (that  is,  years  as  defined  by  Julius 
Cmsar),  and  not  in  compliment  to  the  in¬ 
ventor’s  father,  whose  Christian  name  was 
Julius.  The  duration  of  the  Julian  Period 
is  seven  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty 
years.  This  number  was  purposely  selected, 
because  it  is  the  product  of  fifteen  multiplied 
by  nineteen  multiplied  by  twenty-eight,  which 
numbers  are  the  respective  durations  of  the 
Cycles  of  the  Indiction,  of  the  Golden  Num¬ 
bers,  and  of  the  Sun.  After  having  fixed  on 
the  length  of  his  period  (the  object  of  which 
is  to  correct  and  compare  chronological  errors 
and  discrepancies)  the  next  point  was  to 
determine  the  date  from  which  it  should 
commence.  In  this  he  made  a  most  judicious 
and  laudable  selection.  He  went  back  from 
cycle  to  cycle  till  he  found  a  year  which  was 
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tlie  simultaneous  commencement  of  the  three 
respective  cycles.  This  desirable  epoch 
turned  out- to  be  the  year  four  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  thirteen  before  Christ. 
To  know  with  what  year  of  the  Julian  Period 
any  given  year  corresponds,  add  its  a.d.  to, 
or  subtract  its  b.c.  from,  four  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  thirteen.  The  current  year  is 
therefore  the  year  sis  thousand  five  hundred 
and  seventy-two  of  the  Julian  Period. 
Scaliger’s  Cycle,  as  it  ought  to  be  called,  is 
capable  of  rendering  great  service,  by  per¬ 
mitting  the  immediate  verification  of  any 
date  which  is  indicated  merely  by  its  place 
in  each  of  the  three  periods  which  compose 
the  Julian  Cycle.  And  besides,  as  it  meets 
with  no  interruption  or  break  at  the  Christian 
era,  it  serves  to  determine  exactly  the  relative 
positions  of  events  which  happened  either 
before  or  after  tlfe  birth  of  Christ.  Scaliger’s 
Cycle  was  adopted  by  Kepler. 


THIRD  STATEMENT  OF  REVEREND 
ALFRED  HOBLUSH. 

It  is  not  improbable,  on  the  whole,  that 
the  all-wise  dispensation  which  introduced  the 
gentler  portion  of  our  species  to  earth,  had 
perhaps,  for  its  aim,  the  purification — by  fire, 
as  it  were,  and  bitter  trials — of  the  nobler  half ; 
so  that,  if  man’s  life  is  to  be  a  continual  war¬ 
fare  upon  earth,  the  other  sex  is  to  be  his 
enemy  in  the  field  always  combatant. 

The  gentleman  who  once  remarked  to  Mr. 
Miller  that  woman  was  an  abbreviation  of  wo 
to  man,  must  have  been  a  person  of  profound 
wisdom  ;  though,  perhaps,  possessed  of  but 
feeble  powers  of  humour,  and  unconsciously 
uttering  a  great  truth.  That  these  are  the 
unpleasing  instruments  alluded  to  by  the 
poet,  which  gods  are  in  the  habit  of  turning 
into  whips  for  our  correction  ;  in  short,  that 
the  sex  was  a  mistake  from  the  beginning, — 
a  bitter  solecism,  a  sad  accident.  These  were 
the  reflections  turned  over  and  over  again  in 
the  mind  of  a  wretched  prisoner,  into  whose 
soul  the  iron  had  entered.  Clad  in  flame- 
coloured  san-benito,  and  grovelling  in  a  dimly 
lighted  dungeon,  he  lay  consumed  by  his  own 
reflections. 

The  prisoner  into  whose  soul  the  cold  metal 
had  entered,  was  the  person  known  as  the 
Reverend  Alfred  Hoblush.  The  san-benito 
was  a  rug  of  bright  tints  wrapped  closely 
about  his  lower  limbs,  and  the  dimly  lighted 
dungeon,  a  first-class  compartment  of  a  rail¬ 
way-carriage,  lined  with  the  blue  cloth  of  the 
usual  pattern,  Dover  bound. 

I  (it  is  the  Reverend  Alfred  Hoblush  who 
now  speaks)  had  received  a  shock  in  a  late 
transaction,  which  it  will  be  long  before  I 
shall  get  over.*  It  may  be  for  years,  and  it 
may  be  Tor  ever,  as  it  was  in  the  instance  of 
the  unlucky  admirers  of  one  Kathleen.  I 
had  placed  confidence  in  two  parties  who  had 


basely  taken  advantage  of  that  honest  trust.  I 
had  laid  bare  my  young  heart  unsuspectingly  to 
designing  females.  I  was  now  journeying 
into  a  foreign  land  to  end  my  days  ;  perhaps, 
eventually,  to  join  the  strictest  order  of 
brethren  that  could  be  found.  I  should,  most 
likely,  have  intense  satisfaction  in  digging  up  a 
small  portion  of  my  own  place  of  interment 
each  day,  with  a  neat  garden-spade.  The 
stranger  will  read  the  simple  description  that 
Brother  Alfred  lies  below,  and  never  think  of 
Hoblush  whilome  Curate  of  Saint  Stylites. 
Those  intriguers!  they  alone  should  hear  of 
this  early  demise  in  the  midst  of  some  scene  of 
riotous  festivity.  It  should  dash  the  cup  from 
their  lips  and  poison  the  flowing  bowl.  (By 
the  flowing  bowl  allusion  is  made  to  the 
weak  dilution  of  tea  those  spinsters  in¬ 
dulged  in.) 

There  were  two  other  prisoners  in  that 
blue-cushioned  dungeon.  The-  elder  was 
seemingly  apersdn  advanced  in  years ;  at  that 
stage  of  life,  when  age  begins  to  be  honour¬ 
able,  and  human  flesh  an  inconvenient  burden. 
When,  too,  indifference  to  personal  appear¬ 
ance  is  exemplified  in  open  manifestation 
of  flannels  about  the  head  in  presence  of 
a  mixed  company.  During  the  whole  of 
that  journey  lie  made  no  sign;  nor  so  much 
as  withdrew  his  face  from  his  flannels 
for  a  single  instant,  being  given  up  in  a 
brutish  manner  to  slumber.  He  came  out  of 
Fogiedom,  doubtless.  His  companion — who, 
from  a  certain  easy  and  familiar  bearing 
I  suspected  owed  to  him  the  blessing  of 
existence — was  a  youth  of  unprepossessing  ap¬ 
pearance,  gaunt  and  bony,  with  his  throat,  as 
it  appeared  to  me,  unnecessarily  exposed.  Fie 
was  very  restless  and  uneasy  all  the  journey. 
He  sighed  frequently  ;  and  once  I  surprised 
him  while  looking  intently  at  a  sort  of  amulet 
or  locket  which  he  took  from  a  secret  part 
of  his  dress.  I  smiled  a  bitter  smile.  This 
poor  youth  was  labouring  under  some  such 
delusion  as  I  had  been  awakened  from.  He 
was  on  the  edge  of  the  fatal  plate  laid  in 
the  sun  and  spread  with  sticky  mixture,  for 
the  attraction  of  foolish  insects.  I  almost 
laughed  aloud  as  he  took  out  a  document, 
and  stared  at  it  with  idiotic  longing. 

From  time  to  time  he  turned  to  me  with 
interest ;  doubtless  yearning  to  unbosom  him¬ 
self  to  one  of  his  kind.  A  rich  notion.  Be¬ 
fore  long  we  spoke  :  Was  I  going  to  Folk- 
stoue  ?  I  was.  Going  to  cross  ?  I  was. 
Going  on  1  Yes. 

They — that  is,  he  and  the  governor,  here — 
were  for  Sulphur-les-Bains.  I  started  ;  it 
was  my  destination  also.  There  was  func¬ 
tionary  derangement  somewhere,  and  Doctor  ; 
Socrates  Pilison,  F.R.S.,  had  bidden  me  drink 
the  waters,  and  read  his  book,  too — the  well-  ' 
known  Canter  through  the  Cnalybeates. 

The  Byronic  youth  and  I  became  friends 
very  soon.  He  was  presently  laying  his  heart 
bare  to  me,  and  I  had  told  him  my  sad 
history.  We  mingled  our  tears  to  rich 


*  See  page  113  of  Volume  the  Eighteenth,  and  page 
13  of  the  present  volume. 
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diapason  music  from  the  stertorous  parent. 
He  was  attached — deeply,  desperately,  suici- 
dically,  to  Emilia  Matilda  Mildboy.  He  had 
known  and  loved  her  long  :  two  months  and 
six  days. 

But  when  did  true  love  ever  run  smoothly 
over  the  stones  1  Alfred  Hoblush  could, 
alas  !  speak  to  the  ill-paving  of  that  high¬ 
way  ;  and  the  youth,  now  drawing  close, 
proceeded  to  pour  out  his  whole  soul.  Confi¬ 
dentially,  then,  I  was  to  see  the  obese  person 
who  was  so  given  up  to  sleep  in  the  corner, 
■was  the  governor  or  parent  of  the  youth ; 
and  that  relation  was  the  chief  macadamitic 
obstacle  which  so  impeded  the  pleasant  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  lovers.  Emilia  Matilda  Mild¬ 
boy  was,  unhappily,  penniless :  a  second 
terrible  paving-stone,  while  Augustus  was 
heir  to  an  opulent  and  retired  merchant, 
possessed  of  fabulous  moneys ;  not  in  the 
funds,  but  lent  on  substantial  mortgages  to 
noble  persons.  Who  have  not  heard  of  Twist, 
Whelpers,  and  Company  ? 

Twist,  the  elder,  was  on  the  right,  sound 
asleep,  and  his  dreams  were  as  likely  to  be  on 
that  one  subject  of  mating  his  Augustus  with 
some  noble  family  with  whom  his  moneys  lay 
out  on  mortgage.  There  was  even  talk  of 
using  a  round  little  instrument  (kuown  as  a 
shilling)  for  cutting  “'off  ”  the  youth,  should 
he  prove  disinclined  to  follow  out  these 
views.  Twist,  senior,  was  to  be  kept  dark  in 
the  matter  of  Emilia  Matilda. 

That  was  her  hair ;  beautiful,  soft,  wavy. 
That  was  her  writing  ;  delicate,  airy,  that 
might  have  been  traced  by  the  antennae  of  a 
female  fly.  Gently,  and  with  the  manner  of  a 
parent,  I  warned  the  youth.  I  recounted  my 
own  sufferings,  and  bade  him  be  wary. 

On  the  deck  of  the  packet  I  spoke  with  Mr. 
Twist,  senior.  He  was  affable,  but  taciturn  ; 
always  looking  at  things  in  a  pecuniary 
view.  He,  perhaps,  held  to  that  pleasant 
conceit  of  Lord  Bacon,  that  silence  is  golden, 
and  was  therefore  to  be  esteemed  a  better 
article  than  speech,  which  the  same  authority 
in  his  curious  dialect  merely  calls  silvern. 
We  were  soon  on  a  familiar  and  agreeable 
footing.  In  his  care,  too,  some  of  the  ex¬ 
quisite  machinery  of  the  human  frame  had 
got  astray — some  valve  or  cog-wheel.  I  saw 
him  look  at  me  with  a  growfing  interest  as  I 
detailed  symptoms  nearly  corresponding  to 
his  own.  It  came  out  presently  that  he,  too, 
had  been  with  Socrates  Pillson,  F.R.S,,  had 
been  recommended  his- book,  a  Canter  round 
the  Chalybeates.  I  had  been  told  to  drink 
copiously  at  Sulphur-les-Bains.  With  glis-  j 
tening  eyes  the  aged  invalid  heard  the  strange 
coincidence  ;  and,  from  that  moment,  I  could  * 
see  began  to  look  on  me  with  affection. 

I  could  have  listened  long  to  his  diverting 
sallies,  chiefly  relating  to  Therapeutics,  only 
a  strange  expression  of  agony  in  my  counten¬ 
ance  warned  him  to  desist.  I  had  to 
retire  .below,  precipitately,  and  was  seen  no 
more. 


At  Sulphur-les-Bains  we  both  went  to  the 
hostelry  which  is  under  the  sign  of  the 
Great  King.  I  knewnot  to  what  royalty,  living 
or  dead,  there  was  made  covert  allusion.  It 
was  sufficient  that  he  kept  an  excellent  table 
and  entertained  persons  of  the  highest 
quality.  With  the  bright  aspect  of  the  place, 
the  spirits  ot  the  bamboozled  clerk  began  to 
revive  sensibly,  to  be  damped  only  as  quickly 
when  on  going  forth  into  the  public  thorough¬ 
fares  and  gardens,  he  found  them  flooded  with 
the  fairest  of  his  own  countrywomen. 
Where’er  he  went,  whatever  realms  he  saw, 
he  was  met  by  sisters — sisters  always  in  pairs 
— sisters  in  a  sort  of  uniform,  of  hat  and 
feather  and  light  cloak,  tripping  it  along  ; 
they  were  to  be  found  on  the  steep  but  well 
shaded,  acclivity  that  overhangs  the  city  ;  or 
else  bestowed  in  a  secluded  corner  of  the 
house,  called  Cure  Hall,  each  fitted  with  a 
neat  French  Novelette — these  sisters ! 

He  was  tempted  to  fly  again  ;  but,  instead, 
fortified  himself  with  the  strong  defences  of  a 
misogynist :  would  become  a  hater  of  the 
sex,  hats  and  all :  would  scowl  on  them 
defiantly  when  meeting  them,  and  would 
always  speak  in  a  manner  modelled  on  that 
of  the  late  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.D.  In  what 
order  the  gruff  surly  treatment  of  that  great 
good  man,  kept  the  race  of  Thrales  and  other 
ladies,  the  world  well  knows. 

As  a  preliminary,  I  went  straight  to  Doctor 
Katzer  the  well-known  physician  of  the 
place,  who  had  written  an  analysis  of  the 
waters,  which  proved  their  efficacy  for  every 
*  complaint  the  human  family  is  liable  to.  When 
therefore  I  stated  my  peculiar  symptoms  to 
Doctor  Katzer,  he  found  matters  so  much 
disorganised,  as  to  affirm  that  the  Reverend 
Alfred  Hoblush  was  in  a  really  critical  way, 
and  that  the  delay  of  a  single  day  more 
would  have  been  fatal.  In  the  springs  lay  the 
only  hope.  “You  will  drink,”  said  skilful 
Katzer,  “  one  tumbler  in  the  morning,  then 
walk  for  ten  minutes, — then  another  tumbler; 
then  walk  for  ten  minutes  more.  A  third,  a 
fourth,  and  a  filth  tumbler  will  greatly  con¬ 
duce  to  the  toning  of  your  shattered  constitu¬ 
tion.  Periodically,  in  the  course  of  the  day 
when  passing  carelessly,  you  will  turn  aside 
and  drink.  You  will  get  to  love  it.  Five 
francs,  if  you  please.  I  will  call  on  you  every 
day  during  your  stay  in  our  little  town.  Good 

•  »  ■>  V 


morning ! 

o 


Early  next  morning,  when  the  sun  was 
shining,  and  there  was  a  little  breath  of  frost 
abroad  (for  it  was  late  in  the  season)  I  went 
forth  to  imbibe  the  first  virgin  draught.  I 
had  invested  moneys  in  a  beautiful  crimson 
goblet,  with  all  the  places  of  iuterest  engraved 
round  the  sides  ;  and,  with  a  sort  of  nervous 
feeling  at  my  heart,  drew  near  to  where  the 
healthful  waters  gushed  forth.  Crowds  were 
gathered  about  the  two  young  persons  who 
were  busy  dispensing  the  unpalatable  drink. 
There  was  musical  clinking  of  melodious 
glass  goblets,  and  chattering  of  tongues.  I 
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heard  a  voice  beside  me  that  sounded  familiar. 
It  was  the  voice  of  Twist,  the  younger,  my 
companion  of  last  night.  He  was  getting  a 
Bohemian  goblet  filled  for  some  one,  and 
brought  it  presently  to  a  tall  young  person 
in  the  favourite  hat  of  the  period.  They 
whispered  together  in  a  mysterious  manner. 
She  was  evidently  not  devoid  of  personal 
charms.  He  espied  me  in  an  instant,  and 
came  over  to  wring  me  cordially  by  the 
hand. 

“  Did  you  see  ?  ”  said  the  infatuated  youth, 
“is  she  not  a  queen,  an  empress  ?  She  is 
gone,  now,  to  walk  with  her  parents.  That 
is  Major  Mildboy,  with  the  grizzly  moustache. 
A  most  distinguished  person,  I  can  assure 
you ;  resident  here  for  many  years  ;  most 
useful  for  you  to  know.  Mrs.  Mildboy  is 
with  him.  But,  mum,”  added  the  youth 
mysteriously,  “they  know  nothing  of  what 
is  going  on :  not  a  syllable.  A  high-souled 
veteran  and  of  the  nicest  honour  !  ” 

It  was  impossible  not  to  feel  interested  in 
the  simple  enthusiasm  of  this  honest  young 
lover.  Had  I  not  loved,  myself  :  and  was  I 
to  chill,  with  cold  sneers,  this  generous  can¬ 
dour  ?  I  dismissed  the  cold  sneer,  and  gave 
the  youth  a  pleasing  smile  instead. 

“  Is  she  not  fit  mate  for  the  highest  in  the 
land  ?”  said  he. 

“  She  might  have  walked  for  Dian’s  own 
portrait,”  I  replied,  drawn  insensibly  into  the 
boy’s  enthusiasm. 

She  was  certainly  tall ;  indeed,  about  the 
tallest  person  of  her  age  and  sex  I  recollect 
meeting  in  the  short  span  of  my  existence. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  I  never  saw  so  surprising 
a  length  of  limb.  They  were  approaching 
as  he  spoke  ;  and  I  noticed  the  worn,  grizzled 
aspect  of  the  veteran  who  had  fought  in 
many  fields.  There  was  an  inexpressible 
attraction  in  this  worn  look  of  a  gallant 
defender  of  a  country. 

“You  must  be  introduced  to  them,”  whis¬ 
pered  young  Twist,  in  agitated  tones.  The 
ceremony  was  performed  forthwith. 

We  walked  up  and  down  together  many 
times,  tall  Emilia  Matilda  and  Adolphus 
Twist  dropping  insensibly  behind.  I  was 
entertained  with  the  pleasant  converse  of 
Captain  Mildboy,  who  spoke  in  that  grave 
tone  which  a  man  who  has  seen  much  of  the 
world  and  its  troubles  gradually  comes  to 
assume.  He  was  so  good  as  to  etch  out  for 
me,  in  his  grand  stately  manner  (there  might 
have  been  a  cordon-bleu  hung  to  his  button, 
his  tones  so  fitted  that  decoration,)  most  of 
the  characters  then  sojourning  in  the  town. 
That  tall,  venerable  gentleman,  who  stooped 
so  much,  was,  indeed,  General  Bulstock, 
K.C.B.,  who  had  married  last  year — well, 
this  was  the  story,  at  any  rate — the  daughter 
of  an  innkeeper :  that  young  person  by 
his  side.  Poor  old  Bulstock  !  His  friends 
had  always  said  he  would  make  a  fool  of 
himself.  Katzer  said  he  would  not  last  six 
months.  Look  at  his  feeble  eye  !  That  was 


young  JLord  Shalot,  talking  so  earnestly  to 
the  innkeeper’s  daughter.  That  short,  fat, 
flashy  woman,  who  stepped  out  so  boldly,  was 
Mrs.  Melmor  Smith.  Heaven  only  knew  where 
was  Melmor  Smith ;  he  is  alive,  yet  no  one 
has  ever  seen  him.  She  came  every  year  to 
drink  the  waters.  That  man  with  the  sham¬ 
bling  walk  was  Dowling  Jones,  so  well  known 
upon  town  ;  but  who  was  afflicted  with  all 
manner  of  infirmities.  Between  ourselves,  he 
had  lived  too  fast,  and  was  trying  to  get  back 
strength  :  but  it  wouldn’t  do  at  his  time  of 
life.  “Was  I  in  the  law  ?”  Captain  Mildboy 
asked.  I  blushed.  My  ecclesiastical  marriage 
garment  was  not  about  my  slender  throat. 
I  had  wished,  if  possible,  to  suppress  such 
evidence  of  the  holy  calling. 

“  In  the  Church  !  ”  said  Captain  Mildboy, 
with  a  start.  “In  orders  ! — are  you  serious? 
What  a  strange  coincidence  !”  He  turned 
back  and  waited  for  the  whispering  lovers 
to  come  up. 

“  Our  friend  Mr.  Hoblush,”  he  said,  “  tells 
me  he  is  in  orders :  in  full  orders  !  How 
curious  !” 

The  youthful  pair  started ;  their  eyes 
wandered  to  each  other’s  faces  ;  and  I  ob¬ 
served  Miss  Mildboy’s  large  eyes  fixed  on 
me  with  extraordinary  interest. 

“  The  English  chaplain  of  this  town,”  said 
Captain  Mildboy,  in  serious  tones,  (“  a  most 
objectionable  person,  by  the  way,  who  was 
scarcely  on  speaking  terms  with  any  of  his 
congregation),  is  about  resigning  his  cure 
here.  The  fact  is,  the  committee  have  so 
pressed  it  on  him,  that  he  has  no  alter¬ 
native.” 

I  saw  Emilia  Matilda  Mildboy’s  large  eyes 
fixed  upon  me  with  a  strange  interest,  and  there 
floated  from  out  of  her  ruby  mouth  a  gentle 
murmur,  that  appeared  to  take  the  shape  of — 
“Clergyman  ...  of  ...  Established  .  .  . 
Church  ?”  I  was  of  that  Communion,  I 
replied.  Would  my  stay  in  this  pleasing 
watering-place  be  long  ?  I  replied,  gloomily 
and  abstractedly,  that  it  would  depend  upon 
circumstances.  Because,  if  I  was  so  disposed, 
he  was  on  the  Committee,  and  the  vacant 
Chaplaincy — . 

It  was  tempting.  I  would  consider  of 
it.  “Do  promise,  now,  at  once  and  for 
ever,”  seemed  to  say  the  strange  eyes  of 
Emilia  Matilda.  Ox-eyed,  indeed,  was  she, 
according  to  the  strange  epithet  in  Homer. 
Bo-opis  !  the  Ox-eyed  Emilia  !  "Was  it, 
indeed,  that  my  tale  of  sorrow  was  written 
so  outspeakingly  on  my  sad  lineaments,  and 
that  this  mysterious  being  had  read-off  the 
characters  truly  ?  Had  I  instinctively  found 
a  breast  which  beat  responsively  to  mine  ? 
Dreams,  dreams,  day-dreams  all,  foolish 
Hoblush  !  Let  the  dead  past  bury  its  own 
dead ! 

The  musical  gentlemen  played  away  through 
the  frost,  which  must  have  come  with  pecu¬ 
liar  gratefulness,  tothe  fiddling  interest,  whose 
fingers  had  to  draw,  with  painful  pressure, 
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music  from  the  sharp  strings.  Poor  souls! 
they  played  through  it  bravely,  as  they  did 
every  morning  frostier  than  its  predecessor ; 
for  this  was  towards  the  close  of  the  drink¬ 
ing  season.  We  met  their  familiar  faces  again 
at  noontide ;  at  dewy  eve  also  they  re- 
appeared,  and  usually  finished  their  day’s 
labour  at  the  Theatre.  They  must  have 
looked — those  children  of  the  Muse — upon 
their  instruments  as  upon  a  spade,  ora  pitch- 
fork,  or  other  agricultural  instrument  which 
brings  its  master  in  tenpence  for  his  day’s 
drudgery.  This  was  the  view  taken  by  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Hoblush,  as  he  sat  by  the 
waters  on  a  green  bench,  and  thought 
pensively  of  his  fortunes. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Jones,  Incumbent  of  the 
English  Church  of  Sulphur-le-Bains,  was 
showing  himself  impracticable — did  not  bend 
so  pliantly  to  the  Committee  as  could  be 
wished.  A  section  was  for  retaining  his 
services.  The  thing  did  not  move  smoothly. 
O  world,  world  :  hollow,  heartless  world  !  I 
thought  then  of  that  little  bit  of  nature  now 
before  my  eyes  ;  that  cementing  of  two  young 
hearts  that  was  going  forward  in  a  sort  of 
sweet  mystery ;  that  strange,  enthralling, 
fond,  foolish  process  which  has  been  going  on 
since  the  world  began :  and  yet  on  which  I 
durst  not  bring  myself  to  look  with  scorn. 
Had  not  my  own  poor  heart  passed  through 
the  flaming  furnace  1 

There  was  a  person  sitting  near  me,  reading 
a  little  French  narrative,  whose  features  a 
wide-spreading  casque  o’ershadowed.  Not 
unfamiliar  to  me  the  figure.  It  wTas  Bo-opis  : 
Emilia  Matilda,  the  Ox-eyed.  And  scarcely 
reading  too ;  for,  over  the  edge  of  the  little 
tome,  those  eyes  had  beenwanderingstealthilv, 
and  met  those  of  Alfred  Hoblush.  Both 
persons  were  confused  at  this  discovery  ;  not 
unnaturally.  The  onus  clearly  lay  on  me. 
I  drew  near. 

“The  air  breathes  soft  and  balmy,”  I  said, 
“  no  wonder  Miss  Mildboy  is  abroad  on  such 
an  eve  !” 

She  answered,  “I  love  the  solitude  of  this 
crowd.  Oftentimes  I  take  my  book  and  retire 
thus  apart  from  the  busy  world,  temporarily. 
You,  Mr.  Hoblush,  love  solitude,  I  am  sure. 

,  You  love  communing  with  yourself.” 

“What  leads  you  to  that  conclusion?”  I 
asked,  gently.  “Is  hermit  written  on  this 
pale  countenance  ?” 

“  No,”  she  said,  those  preternatural  eyes 
shooting  on  me  strange  lustrous  darts  ;  “  but 
there  seems  to  me  to  breathe  from  you 
an  indescribable  yearning  for  solitude,  a 
thirst  to  be  alone.  During  the  short  period 
that  you  have  been  here,  1  have  noted  that 
you  love  to  wander  apart :  that  you  hearken 
listlessly  to  the  inspiring  strains  of  the  or¬ 
chestra  :  that  your  eyes  turn  with  indifference 
from  face  to  face  :  that  you  proffer  your  tum¬ 
bler  to  be  filled  in  a  careless  fashion  and 
quaff  it  without  repugnance.  Unobserved  I 
have  regarded  you.  Forgive  me”  (here  I 


observed  something  like  a  blush  stealing  over 
the  cheek  of  the  gentle  Bo-opis)  “  I  have 
spoken  too  much — I  am  very  giddy,  and 
sometimes  say  more  than  I  mean.” 

I  started.  What  could  this  signify !  What 
was  this  strange  interest  towards  one  so  little 
known  to  her  compassion  ?  Ah,  yes.  I  was 
his  friend  too  :  so  she  felt  sympathy. 

“Forgive  me,”  she  continued;  “think  me 
not  too  forward  if  I  ask  you  one  question.” 

“A  hundred,”  I  said,  with  enthusiasm. 

“Am  I  not  right,”  she  continued,  “in 
supposing  that  you  have  passed  through  some 
bitter  trial — some  terrible,  absorbing,  mind- 
conflict,  which  has  consumed  and  calcined  all 
the  soft  and  tender  in  man,  and  made  you 
stern  and  cold  to  our  sex  for  ever  ?  Am  I 
right  ?  ” 

I  started  again.  “  How  should  you  know 
this  ?”  I  asked.  “  Has  any  one  told  you  ?” 

“No,”  she  said.  I  can  read  the  human 
heart  well.  There  are  deep  cold  lines  writ¬ 
ten  in  your  face,  which  tell  me  your  whole 
story.” 

Cold  lines !  how  readily  she  had  gone  to 
the  truth  :  how  like  woman’s  instinct !  Con¬ 
templating  my  own  features  in  the  mirror  not 
two  mornings  before,  it  had  occurred  to  me, 
how  calm,  how  cold,  how  death-like  they  were. 
So  must  have  looked  Werter  before  his  cata¬ 
strophe.  “  I  will  tell  you,”  I  said,  “the  whole 
history  one  day.  You  will  sympathise  with 
me.  Into  your  friendly  heart  I  will  pour  all 
my  sorrow.” 

“  Hush  !  ”  said  Bo-opis,  “  we  are  observed.” 
She  rose. 

The  unhappy  musicians  were,  by  this  time, 
dropping  into  their  accustomed  seats.  The 
perambulating  waggon  which  took  about 
their  instruments,  was  standing  at  the  gate, 
giving  up  its  load.  The  drinkers  were  be¬ 
ginning  to  walk  to  and  fro.  Observed, 
therefore,  we  were  ;  but  why  look  about  so 
mysteriously.  Stay  :  whose  figure  was  that 
seen  afar  off  in  the  grove,  approaching — 
young  Norval’s  was  it — young  Twist’s  I 
mean  ?  Could  it  be  that  she  dreaded  his 
coming  ?  Crash  of  drum,  cymbals,  and 
orchestra  from  their  painted  gallery !  the 
plethoric  conductor  flourished  his  fiddle¬ 
stick,  as  if  he  were  fresh  at  the  work, 
and  it  had  for  him  all  the  charm  of  new¬ 
ness.  That  hurly-burly  swallowed  up  both 
reflections. 

With  Twist,  the  elder,  I  grew  to  be  on 
familiar  terms,  and  often  sat  beside  him  at 
the  festive  board,  which  was  indeed  the  table- 
d’hote.  He  was  for  ever  dwelling  on  his 
splendid  schemes  for  his  son’s  advancement : 
how  he  was  to  be  joined  in  wedlock  to 
one  of  a  noble  family.  “Sir,  when  we  go 
back  to  England,  I  shall  look  out  for  some 
pauper  countess  for  him.”  Those  grievous 
complaints  too,  of  which  I  learnt  many 
minute  particulars,  were  being  sensibly  ame¬ 
liorated. 

But  how  was  it  with  myself  ?  That  clerical 
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impediment,  the  Reverend  Jones,  would 
not  be  removed — was  recalcitrant — inert — 
pugnacious — and  finally  sick  and  in  bed. 
Captain  Mildboy,  who  had  taken  the 
strongest  fancy  to  me,  worked  desperately 
at  the  Committee ;  but  without  result.  So 
I  was  left  stranded,  as  it  were,  at  the 
edge  of  the  waters — heartily  sickened  of 
the  world,  and  its  wretched  men  and  women. 
The  only  being  whom  I  regarded  with  any 
interest,  as  having  that  thing  popularly 
known  as  a  heart,  was  Emilia  Matilda 
Mildboy.  Sweetest  Bo-opis  !  I  could  see  that 
she  looked  on  me  with  a  mysterious  homage. 
I  would  lay  open  this  poor  bosom  to  her  at 
I  the  earliest  opportunity :  meantime  wander 
about  gloomily. 

I  sought  on  various  occasions  to  lay  bare 
(figuratively  of  course)  my  bosom  to  gentle 
Bo-opis.  I  felt  that  from  that  operation  I 
should  derive  ineffable  comfort.  Strange  to 
say,  it  seemed  to  me  that  she  strove  to  avoid 
my  presence.  I  surprised  her  on  several  occa¬ 
sions,  fleeing  away  through  the  trees  like  a 
frighted  fawn.  The  large  eyes  became  down¬ 
cast  of  a  sudden  when  I  drew  near,  as  the 
plaintive  song  has  it : 

! 

"We  met,  ’twas  in  a  crowd, 

I  thought  she  would  shun  me. 

Not  merely  in  a  crowd,  but  in  private  and  in 
sequestered  places.  Of  a  sudden  it  all  flashed 
upon  me  at  once  !  Dare  she  trust  herself  to 
this  growing  intimacy  :  she,  who  had  plighted 
her  troth  to  another  ?  Did  she  feel  there 
{  was  danger  near,  and  that  she  was,  as  it  were, 
standing  on  the  end  of  a  precipice  !  Was  it 
to  be  ever  thus  my  destiny  to  walk  through 
life  :  thus  innocently  ensnaring  young  and 
1  trusting  hearts,  and  poisoning  the  sweet 
draught  at  their  lips  ?  I  call  the  gentle 
I  powers  of  truth  to  be  my  witness  that  I 
would  not  play  so  Mephistophelistic  a  part 
wittingly.  Appalling  thought  this,  that  I 
was  all  the  days  of  my  life  to  be  thus 
acting  the  villain  with  a  smiling  cheek.  It 
was  too  horrible  ! 

There  was  but  one  course  open  to  me — 
namely,  to  fly  ;  that  is,  to  freeze  up  the 
advances  of  the  seductive  Bo-opis — to  be 
rough,  cold,  disagreeable,  and  even  brutish  if 
necessary.  I  would  be  true  to  my  confiding 
friend.  It  would  be  a  struggle  ;  but  I  would 
triumph.  In  the  silent  hours  of  the  night  I 
came  to  this  resolution. 

A  note  was  put  into  my  hand  next  morn¬ 
ing,  which,  to  distinguish  it  from  others 
I  have  received  in  this  matter,  I  shall  call — 

LETTER  A. 

Dear  Mr.  Hoblush, — I  wish  to  speak  with  you 
very  much — to  consult  with  you— to  be  advised. 
There  are  things  I  dare  not  write — which  may  be 
only  spoken.  I  have  avoided  you  for  days  back,  for 
certain  reasons.  I  am  watched,  and  my  steps  are 
dogged.  I  will  explain  all  when  we  meet.  Think 
of  me  as  you  will — as  forward,  unfeminine  ;  but  I 


know  not  what  I  write,  or  do.  To  you  I  look 
counsel. 

Yours, 

Bowpis. 

N.B. — Towards  four  o’clock  to-day,  Ishallbeunder 
a  shady  tree  on  the  hill  ;  reading.  B. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  conflicting 
emotions  with  which  this  letter  filled  me. 
Bowpis  ! — she  had  caught  up  the  word 
(though  a  little  irregularly  spelt)  from  my 
lips.  I  would  not  go.  Fly,  fly !  something 
whispered  to  me,  ’ere  it  be  too  late.  The 
threads  are  being  drawn  about  you,  wretched 
Hoblush.  Here  are  elements  for  hate,  love, 
murder,  revenge,  and  suicide  !  I  trembled  at 
the  thought.  What  if  Twist,  infuriated  by 
jealousy,  his  brain  excited  by  the  waters, 
which  I  understand  have  a  morbidly  inflaming 
influence,  were  to  offer  personal  violence  to 
me  ?  Would  my  cloth — my  neckcloth  that  is — ■ 
protect  me?  Perhaps  not.  Would  it  not  be 
better  to  withdraw  to  a  place  of  security  in  a 
quiet  and  unostentatious  manner,  and  thus 
put  off  the  dangerous  instances  of  this  young 
person  ? 

An  hour  is  gone  by  and  I  am  still  lost  in 
thought.  Another  letter  is  put  into  my 
hand  marked  “  Private  and  confidential.” 
This  is  marked  (the  second  of  the  series) 

LETTER  B. 

Dear  Sir,- — From  a  certain  change  in  the  man¬ 
ners  and  habits  of  my  sod,  I  begin  to  suspect  that 
all  is  not  right  with  him.  This  place  is  so  full  of 
designing  persons,  that  the  worst  may  be  appre¬ 
hended.  I  am  in  such  poor  health,  that  I  cannot 
go  abroad  and  look  after  him  as  much  as  he  re¬ 
quires.  In  you,  I  think  I  have  found  a  friend. 
Watch  over  him,  and  let  me  know  the  slightest 
symptom  of  danger.  He  must  marry  the  pauper 
countess,  or  be  content  with  one  shilling. 

Joseph  Twist. 

P.S. — I  have  just  heard,  a  few  days  since,  that 
the  Vicar  of  Puddlebury  (on  my  estate)  is  failing. 
It  is  a  snug  thing,  and  in  my  gift.  J.  T. 

The  struggle  that  arose  in  this  poor  bosom 
on  the  receipt  of  this  second  document, 
may  be  more  easily  imagined  than  described. 
All  the  passions  of  our  nature  were  at  once 
contending  for  mastery.  Duty  to  my  young 
friend,  who  had  confided  in  ine ;  to  the 
gentle  girl  whose  absorbing  passion  had 
prompted  her  to  so  bold  a  step,  and  who  was 
ready  to  cast  all  behind  her  for  her  love  ; 
and  finally  to  that  affectionate  old  man,  whose 
heart  was  centred  in  his  son’s  advancement. 
There  was  a  certain  obscurity  in  that  post¬ 
script  of  his  which  I  should  like  to  have 
cleared  up.  What  was  Puddlebury  or  its 
vicar  to  me  ?  Was  there  not  a  vagueness 
and  unmeaning  generality  in  the  form  of 
phrase  ?  I  like  to  have  men  speak  out,  and 
say  plainly  what  they  have  to  say.  Then  the 
youth — no  communication  from  him  at  all. 
Why  should  I  lend  myself  to  forward  his 
selfish  plans  ?  Love,  or  duty,  which  was  it  to 
be  ?  I  was  distracted,  and  finally  determined  to 
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wait  the  progress  of  events,  see  sweet  Bo-opis  ; 

|  and,  with  gentle  remonstrance,  temper  the 
fiery  warmth  of  her  passion.  I  wrote  thus  to 
!  Mr.  Twist,  senior  : 

LETTER  C. 

Dear  Sir, — I  am  a  tolerably  observant  person, 
and  I  dare  say  could  be  of  much  use  to  you.  For¬ 
give  me  if  I  add  that  the  purport  of  the  latter 
portion  of  your  letter  (I  allude  to  the  remark  re¬ 
specting  the  health  of  a  clergyman  in  your  parish), 
is  to  me  incomprehensible. 

I  am,  dear  six’, 

Alpr.  Hoblush. 

Poor  feeble  creatures  that  we  are  !  Such 
slaves  to  the  flesh,  that  the  following  hastily 
scrawled  epistle  (there  was  a  film  over  my 
eyes  as  I  wrote)  was  presently  on  its  road : 

LETTER  D. 

Dearest  Miss  Emilia  Matilda, — Your  letter 
reached  me  in  due  course :  I  believe  through  the 
local  post.  It  has  left  surprise,  sympathy,  grief, 
and,  I  will  add,  insatiable  curiosity,  all  struggling 
in  this  wretched  bosom.  What  can  you  hint  at  ? 
I  can  think  of  but  one  solution,  which  I  durst  not, 
however,  let  near  me.  I  burst  to  learn  all. 

Yours, 

Alfred  Theodore  Hoblush. 

P.S. — I  have  found  the  breeze  on  the  hill  over¬ 
hanging  this  city  highly  salubrious  towards  the  hour 
you  mention.  It  shall  fan  my  fevered  brow  this  day. 

I  dressed  myself  with  exceeding  care.  My 
raiment  was  spotless  ;  the  straight  collarless 
vest  was  put  on,  and  a  delicately  tinted  pair 
of  lavender  gloves  taken  out.  Ambrosial 
odours  went  before  me,  and  a  golden  cloud 
as  far  as  the  door  of  the  Great  King,  when  I 
■was  stopped  (eloud,  ambrosial  scents,  and  all) 
by  Twist,  the  younger,  in  great  trepidation 
and  excitement. 

“I  must  speak  with  you,”  he  said  hurriedly. 
“I  am  in  haste — an  appointment,”  I  an¬ 
swered,  guiltily. 

“  I  will  walk  with  you,  then,”  he  answered, 
“  I  want  your  advice.”  Putting  his  arm  in 
mine,  he  began  to  stride  in  the  direction  of 
the  great  hill.  All  the  way  he  kept  pouring- 
out  liis  troubles,  and  I  had  lost  all  power  to 
resist. 

“  Events,”  he  said,  “are  thickening.  I  begin 
to  suspect  that  my  father  knows  all.  He  has 
grown  surly  and  moody  of  late,  and  speaks  of 
leaving.  Something  must  be  done,  and  that 
quickly.” 

We  were  out  of  the  town  and  hurrying  to 
the  fatal  tryst. 

“  I  can  go  no  further,”  I  said,  stopping 
desperately.  “  I  shall  miss  the  appoint¬ 
ment — ” 

“  Perish  all  appointments  !  ”  he  said,  con¬ 
temptuously.  “  What  is  such  trash  to  me  ? 
Come,  don’t  trifle  with  a  frantic  man.” 

He  clutched  my  arm  with  such  force,  and 
looked  so  excited,  that  I  durst  not  resist,  and 
was  dragged  on  uncomplaining. 

“  I  have  made  up  my  mind,”  he  said,  at 


length  ;  “  the  only  thing  for  us  is  a  private 
marriage.  The  Governor  will  threaten  to  cut 
me  off,  and  will  storm  ;  but  will  make  it  up 
afterwards.  I  rely  on  you.” 

“For  what  ?”  I  asked  with  astonishment. 

“  For  the  exercise  of  your  sacred  functions ; 
for  the  linking  together  of  two  tender  hearts 
— the  most  glorious  office  man  can  do  for  his 
fellow-man,”  he  said  enthusiastically. 

My  lip  curled  insensibly.  Poor  trusting 
fool  !  He  knew  not  of  the  letter  that  lay  in 
an  inside  pocket  of  mine  ;  and  how  he, 
whom  he  walked  beside,  was  indeed  a  pre¬ 
ferred  and  hated  rival.  Heaven  knows  it 
was  none  of  my  seeking.  It  had  been  thrust 
upon  me.  W e  were  half  way  up  the  hill.  I 
stopped. 

“  Come  no  further  with  me,”  I  said  ;  “  I 
will  not  have  it.  It  is  taking  you  out  of  your 
road.” 

“  Will  you  do  what  we  require  ?  ”  he  said 
excitedly. 

Again  my  lip  curled,  and  yet  I  pitied  him. 

He  would  know  it  soon  enough,  let  him  not 
learn  it  from  me. 

“  Y>re  will  see  about  that,”  I  said,  waving 
him  off  playfully  ;  “  we  will  talk  it  over  an¬ 
other  time.” 

“  You  shall  not  go  until  you  promise,”  he 
said,  seizing  me  by  the  collar ;  yes,  by  the 
graceful  stand-up  collar.  I  started  back 
alarmed.  I  was  not  used  to  scenes  of  violence. 
My  knees  trembled  under  me. 

“Release  me,”  I  said,  thickly;  “respect 
the  cloth.” 

“Not  until  you  have  promised,”  he  said, 
hoarsely. 

What  terrible  struggle  might  have  followed 
I  know  not ;  but,  at  that  instant,  a  cry  was 
heard  and  a  female  form  rushed  from  some 
hiding  place  and  stood  between  us.  It  was 
Bo-opis,  the  Large-eyed ! 

“  Oh,  madam  !”  said  the  youth,  sarcastic-  ij 
ally  ;  “  you  here  !  Pray,  sir,  was  this  the 
appointment  you  spoke  of  ?” 

I  looked  at  Bo-opis ;  and,  trying  to  steal  my  !  i 
arm  around  her  (unsuccessfully),  the  way  I 
recollect  seeing  it  done  at  theatres  on 
similar  occasions,  said  to  re-assure  her,  “  Fear 
nothing,  I  shall  not  betray  you  !” 

She  turned  from  me  like  a  frighted  deer. 
Bashful  Bo-opis  ! 

“  Let  him  do  his  worst,”  I  cried  in  exulta¬ 
tion,  and  still  striving  (unsuccessfully)  to 
lend  her  a  feeble  support ;  “  the  world  is 
wide  ;  I  have  been  a  woman  hater,  but  shall 
be  so  no  more.” 

“Goodness,  Mr.  Hoblush,”  she  answered, 
naturally  fluttered.  “  what  do  you  mean  ?  ” 

“I’ll  not  betray  you,  I’ll  die  sooner  !”  I 
said,  quite  carried  away,  and  forgetting  Mr.  j 
Twist’s  obscure  postscript. 

“  Goodness,  Augustus,”  she  said,  creeping 
close  to  him  ;  “  have  you  not  told  him  all  'i 
Does  he  conseut  ?  ” 

“  Was  this  the  appointment  1  ”  he  said,  i 
doubtingly. 
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“Yes,”  she  answered,  fearlessly. 

‘‘Let  us  fly,”  I  whispered  in  a  hoarse 
voice  ;  “  I  will  give  up  all  for  you  !  ”  and 
for  the  third  time  I  attempted  the  ineffectual 
manoeuvre  of  lending  her  support. 

“Gracious,  Augustus,”  she  said;  “he  is 
dreadfully  excited.  Will  he  perform  the 
marriage  ?  ” 

“  Admirably  acted  !”  I  said  in  a  low  voice  ; 
“  you  wish  to  gain  time.” 

“  Will  you  do  it  ?  ”  he  said,  in  gentler 
tones;  “it  will  be  the  greatest  service.  We 
shall  never  forget  it.  There  is  a  small  living- 
on  our  estate  ” — 

“  Do,  dearest  Mr.  Hoblush,”  she  said,  with 
a  bewitching  smile. 

I  started  :  “  Do  you  mean  this  ?  ”  I  said, 

huskily;  “you,  Bo-opis,  you  are  jesting, 
surely.” 

“  No,  dearest  Mr.  Hoblush.  Did  you  not 
get  my  note  ?  ” 

“  What  note  ?”  said  the  youth  impatiently. 

“  On  your  own  head  be  it,”  I  said  wijffi 
deep  reproach.  “  I  would  have  died  sooner 
than  have  given  it  up.” 

“Dearest  Augustus,”  she  said,  in  alarm, 
“  there  must  be  some  mistake.  I  did  indeed 
write  to  this  gentleman,  begging  of  him  to 
meet  me  here,  to  try  what  my  poor  influence 
could  do  in  this  matter.  He  refuses.  I  did 
not  expect  it  of  him.  Voilk  tout  !  ” 

With  I  fear  a  most  unsacerdotal  address,  I 
turned  on  my  heel  and  walked  away,  with  as 
much  dignity  as  I  could  assume.  The  whole 
thing  was  a  wretched  farce.  The  unfor¬ 
tunate  girl,  dreading  some  scene  of  violence, 
had  got  up  this  wretched  deception.  But  I 
could  forgive  her  for  all  that.  As  it  was, 
only  one  course  was  open  to  me.  My  pecu¬ 
liar  position  as  a  clergyman,  required  that 
I  should  at  once  put  myself  in  communi¬ 
cation  with  Mr.  Twist,  senior.  His  grey 
hairs  should  not  be  brought  with  sorrow  to  the 
grave.  Let  him  only  meet  me  in  a  candid 
open  manner.  Strange !  As  I  wandered 
listlessly  into  the  hotel,  a  note  in  his  hand 
was  presented  to  me. 


LETTER  E. 

Dear  Sir,  —  The  living  is  worth  five  hundred 
a-year.  I  have  taken  a  fancy  to  you.  Your  consti¬ 
tution  is  like  mine,  and  our  symptoms  pretty  much 
the  same.  The  vicar  is  good  seventy.  Call  on  me 
this  evening,  and  keep  your  eyes  open. 

Yours,  J.  T. 

Here  was  a  plain,  straightforward  state¬ 
ment.  I  like  a  man  that  can  speak  out. 
The  wretched  pair,  ha  !  ha  !  They  knew  not 
that  the  sword  was  hanging  over  their  heads. 
I  was  at  last  awakened  to  a  sense  of  my 
duties.  I  had  been  too  easy  ;  culpably  wink¬ 
ing  at  this  gross  want  of  filial  respect.  I  was 
repentant  at  last :  awakened,  in  a  spiritual 
sense  :  should  be  backsliding  no  more. 


Evening  drew  on  gradually,  and  I  was 
about  taking  my  hat  and  gloves  to  go  forth, 
when  there  was  brought  in  to  me  a  despatch, 
which,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  I  shall 
docket 

LETTER  F. 

Dearest  Mr.  Hoblush, — After  the  scene  of  this 
morning,  you  will  be  surprised  at  receiving  these 
few  lines.  They  are  written  in  haste :  in  dis¬ 
traction.  My  father  threatens  to  take  your  life  (in 
early  life  he  was  a  notorious  duellist)  ;  he  is  breath¬ 
ing  threats  of  the  most  terrible  description.  I 
tremble,  and  know  not  what  to  say  or  think.  He 
is  at  this  instant  oiling  and  cleaning  up  his  famous 
Persuaders,  as  he  calls  them.  Dear  Augustus  Twist 
is  so  transformed,  I  scarcely  know  him.  He  is  be¬ 
come  a  fiend,  a  fury.  He,  too,  thirsts  for  your 
blood.  I  know  not  what  to  counsel,  unless  it  be  to 
comply  with  the  easy  request  we  both  made  to  you 
this  morning. — namely,  t®  marry  us  privately.  Can 
you  refuse?  See  me  at  your  feet,  the  wretched, 
innocent  cause  of  all  this  confusion, — the  unhappy 

Emilia  Matilda. 

I  sat  stupified  with  my  eyes  fixed  on  these 
characters.  Was  it  come  to  this  ?  my  life  in 
danger  !  I  trembled.  Even  now,  at  this  in¬ 
stant,  the  ruffian  might  be  at  the  door.  In 
these  foreign  countries  there  is  no  security  for 
life  and  limb,  as  at  home  :  we  hear  of  the 
strangest  tragedies.  A  cold  perspiration  broke 
out  over  me.  I  rose  with  tottering  limbs, 
wiped  the  film  from  my  glazed  eyes,  and 
thought  what  I  should  do  :  submit  ?  Never  ! 
They  should  have  that  satisfaction ;  the 
guilty  pair!  Ha,  a  better  thought.  Waiter! 
Sir.  Bill,  quickly  as  you  can.  Pack  !  pack  ! 
pack  !  Crush,  crumple — best  coat — what 
matter?  Ply,  secretly  and  mysteriously.  But, 
before  I  go,  one  more  letter  ;  the  last  in  the 
series  and  docketed  :  an  infernal  machine, 
that  shall  explode  when  I  am  gone  and  in 
safety. 

letter  g. 

Dear  Sir, — Reasons  of  a  private  and  urgent  na¬ 
ture  demand  my  immediate  withdrawal  from  this 
lively  scene.  Your  kind  promise  of  the  incumbency 
I  am  indeed  grateful  for  :  for  its  fulfilment  I  shall 
wait  impatiently.  To  show  you  that  I  have  a  not 
unthankful  heart,  I  enclose  you  a  letter,  received 
only  this  instant,  which  will  show  you  what  peril 
was  impending  over  your  dear  boy.  This  is  now 
all  happily  averted.  I  have  refused  to  lend  myself 
to  the  base  intrigue.  I  could  not  endure  to  see  a 
kind  and  generous  parent  so  imposed  upon.  Forgive 
this  warmth,  good  old  man,  but  you  have  interested 
me  strangely.  May  the  evening  of  your  days  be 
long  unclouded, 

Yours, 

Alfred  Hoblush. 

The  darkness  was  now  closed  in,  and  I 
was  alone.  All  things  were  ready  and 
the  bill  discharged:  I  went  forth  quietly, 
secretly  ;  I  was  again  alone  in  the  wide  wide 
world. 
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THE  GEE  AT  (FORGOTTEN) 
INVASION. 

PREAMBLE. 

It  happened  some  sixty  years  ago  ;  it  was 
a  French  invasion  ;  and  it  actually  took 
place  in  England.  Thousands  of  people  are 
alive  at  the  present  moment,  who  must  re¬ 
member  it  perfectly  well.  And  yet  it  has 
been  forgotten.  At  this  very  time,  when  the 
French  invasion  that  may  come,  is  being  dis¬ 
cussed  everywhere,  the  French  invasion  that 
did  come,  is  not  honoured  with  so  much  as  a 
passing  word  of  notice.  The  new  generation 
knows  nothing  about  it.  The  old  generation 
has  carelessly  forgotten  it.  This  is  discredit¬ 
able,  and  it  must  be  set  right ;  this  is  a  dan¬ 
gerous  security,  and  it  must  be  disturbed  ; 
this  is  a  gap  in  the  Modern  History  of 
England,  and  it  must  be  filled  up. 

Fathers,  read  and  be  reminded  ;  mothers, 
read  and  be  alarmed  ;  British  youths  and 
maidens,  read  and  be  informed.  Here  fol¬ 
lows  the  true  history  of  the  great  forgotten 
Invasion  of  England,  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century  ;  divided  into  scenes  and  periods, 
and  carefully  derived  from  proved  and 
written  facts  recorded  in  Kelly’s  History  of 
the  Wars : 

I.  OF  THE  FRENCH  INVASION  AS  SEEN  FROM 
ILFRACOMBE. 

On  the  twenty-second  day  of  February,  in 
the  year  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven,  the  inhabitants  of  North  Devonshire 
looked  towards  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  saw 
the  French  invasion  coming  on,  in  four  ships. 

The  Directory  of  the  French  Republic  (One 
and  Indivisible)  had  been  threatening  these 
islands  some  time  before  ;  but  much  talk 
and  little  action  having  characterised  the 
proceedings  of  that  governing  body  in  most 
other  matters,  no  great  apprehension  was  felt 
of  their  really  carrying  out  their  expressed 
intention  in  relation  to  this  country.  The 
war  between  the  two  nations  was,  at  this 
time,  confined  to  naval  operations,  in  which 
the  English  invariably  got  the  better  of  the 
French.  North  Devonshire  (as  well  as  the 
rest  of  England)  was  aware  of  this,  and 
trusted  implicitly  in  our  well-known  supre¬ 
macy  of  the  seas.  North  Devonshire  got  up 
on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-second  of 


February,  without  a  thought  of  the  invasion  ; 
North  Devonshire  looked  out  towards  the 
Bristol  Channel,  and  there — in  spite  of  our 
supremacy  of  the  seas — there  the  invasion 
was,  as  large  as  life. 

Of  the  four  ships  which  the  Directory  had 
sent  to  conquer  England,  two  were  frigates 
and  two  were  smaller  vessels.  It  sailed 
along,  this  dreadful  fleet,  in  view  of  a  whole 
panic-stricken,  defenceless  coast  ;  and  the 
place  at  which  it  seemed  inclined  to  try  the 
invading  experiment  first,  was  ill-fated  Ilfra¬ 
combe.  The  commander  of  the  expedition 
brought  his  ships  up  before  the  harbour, 
scuttled  a  few  coasting  vessels,  prepared  to 
destroy  the  rest,  thought  better  of  it,  and 
suddenly  turned  his  four  warlike  sterns  on 
North  Devonshire,  in  the  most  unaccountable 
manner.  History  is  silent  as  to  the  cause  of 
!  this  abrupt  and  singular  change  of  purpose. 
Did  the  chief  of  the  invaders  act  from  sheer 
indecision  ?  Did  he  distrust  the  hotel  accom¬ 
modation  at  Ilfracombe  ?  Had  he  heard  of 
the  clotted  cream  of  Devonshire,  and  did  he 
.  apprehend  the  bilious  disorganisation  of  the 
whole  army,  if  they  once  got  within  reach  of 
that  rich  delicacy  l  These  are  important 
questions,  but  no  satisfactory  answer  can  be 
found  to  them.  The  motives  which  ani¬ 
mated  the  commander  of  the  invading 
Frenchmen,  are  buried  in  oblivion  :  the  fact 
alone  remains,  that  he  spared  Ilfracombe. 
The  last  that  was  seen  of  him  from  North 
Devonshire,  he  was  sailing  over  ruthlessly  to 
the  devoted  coast  of  Wales. 

II.  OF  THE  FRENCH  INVASION  AS  SEEN  BY 
WELSHMEN  IN  GENERAL. 

In  one  respect  it  may  be  said  that  Wales 
was  favoured  by  comparison  with  North 
Devonshire.  The  great  and  formidable  fact 
ot  the  French  invasion  had  burst  suddenly 
on  Ilfracombe  ;  but  it  only  dawned  in  a 
gradual  manner  on  the  coast  of  Pembroke¬ 
shire.  In  the  course  of  his  cruise  across  the 
Bristol  Channel,  it  had  apparently  occurred 
to  the  commander  of  the  expedition,  that  a 
little  diplomatic  deception,  at  the  outset, 
might  prove  to  be  of  ultimate  advantage  to 
him.  He  decided,  therefore,  on  concealing 
his  true  character  from  the  eyes  of  the  Welsh¬ 
men  ;  and  when  his  four  ships  were  first 
made  out,  from  the  heights  above  Saint 
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Bride’s  Bay,  they  were  all  sailing  under 
British  colours. 

There  are  men  in  Wales,  as  in  the  rest  of 
the  world,  whom  it  is  impossible  to  satisfy  ; 
and  there  were  spectators  on  the  heights  of 
Saint  Bride’s  who  were  not  satisfied  with  the 
British  colours,  on  this  occasion,  because  they 
felt  doubtful  about  the  ships  that  bore  them. 
To  the  eyes  of  these  sceptics  all  four  vessels 
had  an  unpleasantly  French  look,  and 
i  manoeuvred  in  an  unpleasantly  French  man¬ 
ner.  Wise  Welshmen  along  the  coast  col¬ 
lected  together  by  twos  and  threes,  and  sat 
down  on  the  heights,  and  looked  out  to  sea, 
and  shook  their  heads,  and  suspected.  But 
the  majority,  as  usual,  saw  nothing  extra¬ 
ordinary  where  nothing  extraordinary  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  intended  ;  and  the  country  was 
not  yet  alarmed  ;  and  the  four  ships  sailed 
on  till  they  doubled  Saint  David’s  Head ; 
and  sailed  on  again,  a  few  miles  to  the  north¬ 
ward  ;  and  then  stopped,  and  came  to  single 
I  anchor  in  Cardigan  Bay. 

Here,  again,  another  difficult  question  oc¬ 
curs,  which  recalcitrant  History  once  more 
declines  to  solve.  The  Frenchmen  had  hardly 
been  observed  to  cast  their  single  anchors  in 
Cardigan  Bay,  before  they  were  also  ob¬ 
served  to  pull  them  up  again,  and  go  on. 
Why?  The  commander  of  the  expedition 
had  doubted  already  at  Ilfracombe — was  lie 
doubting  again  in  Cardigan  Bay  ?  Or  did 
he  merely  want  time  to  mature  his  plans  ; 
and  was  it  a  peculiarity  of  his  nature  that  he 
always  required  to  come  to  anchor  before  he 
could  think  at  his  ease  ?  To  this  mystery,  as 
to  the  mystery  at  Ilfracombe,  there  is  no 
solution  ;  and  here,  as  there,  nothing  is  cer¬ 
tainly  known  but  that  the  Frenchman  paused 
— threatened — and  then  sailed  on. 

III.  OP  ONE  WELSHMAN  IN  PARTICULAR,  AND 
OF  WHAT  IIE  SAW. 

He  was  the  only  man  in  Great  Britain  who 
saw  the  invading  army  land  on  our  native 
shores — and  his  name  has  perished. 

It  is  known  that  he  was  a  Welshman,  and 
that  he  belonged  to  the  lower  order  of  the 
population.  He  may  be  still  alive — this  man, 
who  is  connected  with  a  crisis  in  English 
History,  may  be  still  alive — and  nobody  has 
found  him  out ;  nobody  has  taken  his  photo¬ 
graph  ;  nobody  has  written  a  genial  bio¬ 
graphical  notice  of  him  ;  nobody  has  made 
him  into  an  Entertainment ;  nobody  has  held 
a  Commemoration  of  him ;  nobody  has  pre¬ 
sented  him  with  a  testimonial,  relieved  him 
by  a  subscription,  or  addressed  him  with  a 
speech.  In  these  enlightened  times  this  brief 
record  can  only  single  him  out  and  individu¬ 
ally  distinguish  him — as  the  Hero  of  the 
Invasion.  Such  is  Fame. 

The  Hero  ot  the  Invasion,  then,  was  stand¬ 
ing,  or  sitting — for  even  on  this  important 
point  tradition  is  silent — on  the  cliffs  of  the 
Welsh  coast,  near  Lanonda  Church,  when  he 
saw  the  four  ships  enter  the  bay  below  him, 


and  come  to  anchor — this  time,  without  show¬ 
ing  any  symptoms  of  getting  under  weigh. 
The  English  colours,  under  which  the  Expe¬ 
dition  had  thus  far  attempted  to  deceive  the 
population  of  the  coast,  were  now  hauled 
down,  and  the  threatening  flag  of  France  was 
boldly  hoisted  in  their  stead.  This  done,  the 
boats  were  lowered  away,  were  filled  with  a 
fierce  soldiery,  and  were  pointed  straight  for 
the  beach. 

It  is  on  record  that  the  Hero  of  the  Inva¬ 
sion  distinctly  saw  this  ;  and  it  is  not  on 
record  that  he  ran  away.  Honour  to  the 
unknown  brave  !  Honour  to  the  solitary 
Welshman  who  faced  the  French  army  ! 

The  boats  came  on  straight  to  the  beach — ■ 
the  fierce  soldiery  leapt  out  on  English  soil, 
and  swarmed  up  the  cliff,  thirsting  for  the 
subjugation  of  the  British  Isles.  Still,  it  is 
not  on  record  that  the  Hero  of  the  Invasion 
ran  away.  He  looked — the  valiant  man — 
perhaps  he  peeped  ;  perhaps  he  lay  prone  on 
his  stomach,  and  watched  round  the  corner 
of  a  rock.  But,  however  he  managed  it,  he 
saw  the  Frenchmen  crawling  up  below  him 
— tossing  their  muskets  on  before  them — 
climbing  with  the  cool  calculation  of  an  army 
of  chimney-sweeps — nimble  as  the  monkey, 
supple  as  the  tiger,  stealthy  as  the  cat — 
hungry  for  plunder,  bloodshed,  and  Welsh 
mutton — void  of  all  respect  for  the  British 
Constitution — an  army  of  Invaders  on  the 
Land  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  ! 

He  saw  that — and  vanished.  Whether  he 
waited  with  clenched  fist  till  the  head  of  the 
foremost  Frenchman  rose  parallel  with  the 
cliff-side — or  whether  he  achieved  a  lono- 

O 

start,  by  letting  the  army  get  half  way  up 
the  cliff,  and  then  retreating  inland  to  give 
the  alarm,  is,  like  every  other  circumstance 
in  connection  with  the  Hero  of  the  Invasion, 
a  matter  of  the  profoundest  doubt.  It  is 
only  known  that  he  got  away  at  all,  because 
it  is  not  known  that  he  was  taken  prisoner. 
He  parts  with  us  here,  the  shadow  of  a  shade, 
the  most  impalpable  of  historical  apparitions. 
Honour,  nevertheless,  to  the  crafty  brave ! 
Honour  to  the  solitary  Welshman  who  faced 
the  French  army  without  being  shot,  and 
retired  from  the  French  army  without  being 
caught ! 

IV.  OF  WHAT  THE  INVADERS  DID  WHEN  THEY 
GOT  ON  SHORE. 

The  Art  of  Invasion  has  its  routine,  its 
laws,  manners,  and  customs,  like  other  Arts. 
And  the  French  army  acted  strictly  in 
accordance  with  established  precedents.  The 
first  thing  the  first  men  did,  when  they  got 
to  the  top  of  the  cliff,  was  to  strike  a  light 
and  set  fire  to  the  furze-bushes.  While 
national  feeling  deplores  this  destruction  of 
property,  unprejudiced  History  looks  on  at 
her  ease.  Given  Invasion  as  a  cause,  fire 
follows,  according  to  all  proper  rules,  as  an 
effect.  If  an  army  of  Englishmen  had  been 
invading  France  under  similar  circumstances, 
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they,  on  their  side,  would  necessarily  have 
begun  by  setting  fire  to  something  ;  and  un¬ 
prejudiced  History  would,  in  that  case  also, 
have  looked  on  at  her  ease. 

While  the  furze-bushes  were  blazing,  the 
remainder  of  the  invaders — assured  by  the 
sight  of  the  flames,  of  their  companions’  suc¬ 
cess  so  far — was  disembarking,  and  swarming 
up  the  rocks.  When  it  was  finally  mustered 
on  the  top  of  the  cliff,  the  army  amounted  to 
fourteen  hundred  men.  This  was  the  whole 
force  which  the  Directory  of  the  French 
Republic  had  thought  it  desirable  to  despatch 
for  the  subjugation  of  Great  Britain.  His¬ 
tory,  until  she  is  certain  of  results,  will 
pronounce  no  opinion  on  the  wisdom  of 
this  proceeding.  She  knows  that  nothing 
in  politics,  is  abstractedly  rash,  cruel, 
treacherous,  or  disgraceful — she  knows  that 
Success  is  the  sole  touchstone  of  merit — 
she  knows  that  the  man  who  fails  is  con¬ 
temptible,  and  the  man  who  succeeds  is  illus¬ 
trious,  without  any  reference  to  the  means 
used  in  either  case  ;  to  the  character  of  the 
men  ;  or  to  the  nature  of  the  motives  under 
which  they  may  have  proceeded  to  action.  If 
the  Invasion  succeeds,  History  will  applaud 
it  as  an  act  of  heroism  :  if  it  fails,  History  will 
condemn  it  as  an  act  of  folly. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Invasion  began 
creditably,  according  to  the  rules  established 
in  all  cases  of  conquering.  It  continued  to 
follow  those  rules  with  the  most  praise¬ 
worthy  regularity.  Having  started  with 
setting  something  on  fire,  it  went  on,  in  due 
course,  to  accomplish  the  other  first  objects 
of  all  Invasions,  thieving  and  killing — per¬ 
forming  much  of  the  former,  and  little  of  the 
latter.  Two  rash  Welshmen,  who  would  de- 
I  fend  their  native  leeks,  suffered  accordingly  : 
j  the  rest  lost  nothing  but  their  national 
victuals,  and  their  national  flannel.  On  this 
!  first  day  of  the  Invasion,  when  the  army  had 
done  marauding,  the  results  on  both  sides 
may  be  thus  summed  up.  Gains  to  the 
French  : — good  dinners,  and  protection  next 
the  skin.  Loss  to  the  English  : — mutton, 
stout  Welsh  flannel,  and  two  rash  country¬ 
men. 

V.  OF  THE  BRITISH  DEFENCE,  AND  OF  THE  WAY 

IN  WHICH  THE  WOMEN  CONTRIBUTED  TO  IT. 

The  appearance  of  the  Frenchmen  on  the 
coast,  and  the  loss  to  the  English,  mentioned 
above,  produced  the  results  naturally  to  be 
expected.  The  country  was  alarmed,  and 
started  up  to  defend  itself. 

This  great  and  populous  nation  was  just 
as  miserably  incapable  of  protecting  itself  on 
its  own  ground,  aud  was  just  as  lamentably 
dependent  on  the  help  of  a  small  minority  of 
fighting-men  by  profession,  at  that  day,  as  it 
is  at  the  present  time.  Then,  as  now,  the 
strength,  bravery,  and  numbers  of  English¬ 
men  availed  them  little  in  a  case  of  warlike 
emergency  occurring  at  their  own  doors, 
because  not  one  able-bodied  man  out  of  five 


hundred,  in  the  entire  population,  under¬ 
stood  anything  of  the  use  of  arms.  One  of 
these  days,  this  dangerous  omission  in  the 
education  of  Englishmen  may  come  to  be 
remedied.  May  the  lesson  of  reform  be  learnt 
in  this  matter,  before  it  is  read  to  us  for  the 
last  time,  traced  in  the  indelible  characters 
of  bloodshed  and  disgrace  ! 

On  the  appearance  of  the  Frenchmen,  on 
their  numbers  being  known,  and  on  its  being 
discovered  that,  though  they  were  without 
field-pieces,  they  had  with  them  seventy 
cart-loads  of  powder  and  ball,  and  a  quantity 
of  grenades,  the  principal  men  in  the  country 
bestirred  themselves  in  setting  up  the  de¬ 
fence.  Before  nightfall,  the  whole  available 
number  of  men  who  knew  anything  of  the 
art  of  fighting  was  collected.  When  the 
ranks  were  drawn  out,  the  English  defence 
was  even  more  ridiculous  in  point  of  num¬ 
bers  than  the  French  attack.  It  amounted— 
at  a  time  when  we  were  at  war  with  France, 
and  were  supposed  to  be  prepared  for  any 
dangers  that  might  threaten — it  amounted, 
including  militia,  fencibles,  and  yeomanry 
cavalry,  to  just  six  hundred  and  sixty  men, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  less  than  half  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  invading  Frenchmen. 

Fortunately  for  the  credit  of  the  nation, 
the  command  of  this  exceedingly  compact 
force  was  taken  by  the  principal  grandee  in 
the  neighbourhood,  who  turned  out  to  be  a 
man  of  considerable  cunning,  as  well  as  a 
man  of  high  rank,  and  who  was  known  by 
the  style  and  title  of  the  Earl  of  Cawdor. 

The  one  cheering  circumstance  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  heavy  responsibility  which 
now  rested  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Earl  con¬ 
sisted  in  this  :  that  he  had  apparently  no 
cause  to  dread  internal  treason  as  well  as 
foreign  invasion.  The  remarkably  inconve¬ 
nient  spot  which  the  French  had  selected  for 
their  landing,  showed,  not  only  that  they 
themselves  knew  nothing  of  the  coast,  but 
that  none  of  the  inhabitants,  who  might  have 
led  them  to  an  easier  place  of  disembarkation, 
were  privy  to  their  purpose.  So  far  so  good. 
But  still,  the  great  difficulty  remained  of 
facing  the  French  with  an  equality  of  num¬ 
bers,  and  with  the  appearance,  at  least,  of  an 
equality  of  discipline.  The  first  of  these 
requisites  it  was  easy  to  fulfil.  There  were 
hosts  of  colliers  and  other  labourers  in 
the  neighbourhood, — big,  bold,  lusty  fellows 
enough  ;  but  so  far  as  the  art  of  marching 
and  using  weapons  was  concerned,  as  helpless 
as  a  pack  of  children.  The  question  was, 
how  to  make  good  use  of  these  men  for 
show-purposes,  without  allowing  them  fatally 
to  embarrass  the  proceedings  of  their  trained 
and  disciplined  companions.  In  this  emer¬ 
gency,  Lord  Cawdor  hit  on  a  grand  Idea. 
He  boldly  mixed  the  women  up  in  the  busi¬ 
ness — and  it  is  unnecessary  to  add,  that  the 
business  prospered  exceedingly  from  that 
lucky  moment. 

In  those  days,  the  wives  of  the  Welsh 
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labourers  wore,  what  the  wives  of  all  classes 
of  the  community  are  wearing  now — red 
petticoats.  It  was  Lord  Cawdor’s  happy 
idea  to  call  on  these  patriot-matrons  to 
sink  the  question  of  skirts,  to  forego  the 
luxurious  consideration  of  warmth,  and  to 
turn  the  colliers  into  military  men  (so  far  as 
external  appearances,  viewed  at  a  distance, 
were  concerned),  by  taking  off  the  wives’ 
red  petticoats  and  putting  them  over  the 
husbands’  shoulders.  Where  patriot-matrons 
are  concerned,  no  national  appeal  is  made  in 
vain,  and  no  personal  sacrifice  is  refused.  All 
the  women  seized  their  strings,  and  stepped 
out  of  their  petticoats  on  the  spot.  Wliat 
man  in  that  make-sliift  military  but  must 
think  of  “home  and  beauty”  now  that  he 
had  the  tenderest  memento  of  both  to  grace 
his  shoulders  and  jog  his  memory  ?  In  an 
inconceivably  short  space  of  time  every 
woman  was  shivering,  and  every  collier  was 
turned  into  a  soldiei\ 

VI.  OF  HOW  IT  ALL  ENDED. 

Thus  recruited,  Lord  Cawdor  marched  off 
to  the  scene  of  action ;  and  the  patriot 
women  deprived  of  their  husbands  and  their 
petticoats,  retired,  it  is  to  be  hoped  and  pre¬ 
sumed,  to  the  friendly  shelter  of  bed.  It  was 
then  close  on  nightfall,  if  not  actually  night  ; 
and  the  disorderly  marching  of  the  trans¬ 
formed  colliers  could  not  be  perceived. 
But,  when  the  British  army  took  up  its  posi¬ 
tion,  then  was  the  time  when  the  excellent 
stratagem  of  Lord  Cawdor  told  at  its  true 
worth.  By  the  uncertain  light  of  fires  and 
torches,  the  French  scouts,  let  them  venture 
as  near  as  they  might,  could  see  nothing  in 
detail.  A  man  in  a  scarlet  petticoat  looked 
as  soldier-like  as  a  man  in  a  scarlet  coat, 
under  those  dusky  circumstances.  All  that 
the  enemy  could  now  see  were  lines  on  lines 
of  men  in  red,  the  famous  uniform  of  the 
English  army. 

The  council  of  the  French  braves  must 
have  been  a  perturbed  assembly  on  that  me¬ 
morable  night.  Behind  them  was  the  empty 
bay — for  the  four  ships,  after  landing  the 
invaders,  had  set  sail  again  for  France,  sub¬ 
limely  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  the  fourteen 
hundred.  Before  them  there  waited  in  battle 
array  an  apparently  formidable  force  of 
British  soldiers.  Under  them  was  the  hostile 
English  ground  on  which  they  were  tres¬ 
passers  caught  in  the  fact.  Girt  about  by 
these  serious  perils,  the  discreet  commander 
of  the  Invasion  fell  back  on  those  safe-guards 
of  caution  and  deliberation  of  which  he  had 
already  given  proofs  on  approaching  the 
English  shore.  He  had  doubted  at  Ilfra¬ 
combe  ;  he  had  doubted  again  in  Cardigan 
Bay  ;  and  now,  on  the  eve  of  the  first  battle, 
he  doubted  for  the  third  time  —  doubted, 
and  gave  in.  If  History  declines  to  receive 
the  French  commander  as  a  hero,  Philosophy 
opens  her  peaceful  doors  to  him,  and  wel¬ 
comes  him  in  the  character  of  a  wise  man. 


At  ten  o’clock  at  night,  a  flag  of  truce  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  English  camp,  and  a  letter 
was  delivered  to  Lord  Cawdor  from  the  pru¬ 
dent  chief  of  the  invaders.  The  letter  set 
forth,  with  amazing  gravity  and.  dignity, 
that  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
French  troops  had  landed,  having  rendered  it 
“  unnecessary  ”  to  attempt  any  military  opera¬ 
tions,  the  commanding  officer  did  not  object 
to  come  forward  generously  and  propose 
terms  of  capitulation.  Such  a  message  u3 
this  was  little  calculated  to  impose  on  any 
man — far  less  on  the  artful  nobleman  who  had 
invented  the  stratagem  of  the  red  petticoats. 
Taking  a  slightly  different  view  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  declining  altogether  to 
believe  that  the  French  Directory  had  sent 
fourteen  hundred  men  over  to  Englaud  to 
divert  the  inhabitants  by  the  spectacle  of  a 
capitulation,  Lord  Cawdor  returned  for 
answer  that  he  did  not  feel  himself  at  liberty 
to  treat  with  the  French  commander,  except 
on  the  condition  of  his  men  surrendering  as 
prisoners  of  war.  On  receiving  this  reply, 
the  Frenchman  gave  an  additional  proof  of 
that  philosophical  turn  of  mind,  which  has 
been  already  claimed  for  him  as  one  of  his 
merits,  by  politely  adopting  the  course 
which  Lord  Cawdor  suggested.  By  noon 
the  next  day,  the  French  troops  had  peace¬ 
ably  laid  down  their  weapons,  and  were  all 
marched  off,  prisoners  of  war — the  patriot- 
matrons  had  resumed  their  petticoats — and 
the  short  terror  of  the  invasion  had  happily 
passed  away. 

The  first  question  that  occurred  to  every¬ 
body,  as  soon  as  the  alarm  had  been  dissi¬ 
pated  was,  what  this  extraordinary  burlesque 
of  an  invasion  could  possibly  mean.  It  was 
asserted,  in  some  quarters,  that  the  four¬ 
teen  hundred  Frenchmen  had  been  recruited 
from  those  insurgents  of  La  Veudee  who  had 
enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  Republic,  who 
could  not  be  trusted  at  home,  and  who 
were  therefore  despatched  on  the  first  despe¬ 
rate  service  that  might  offer  itself  abroad. 
Others  represented  the  invading  army  as  a 
mere  gang  of  galley-slaves  and  criminals  in 
general,  who  had  been  landed  on  our  shores 
with  the  double  purpose  of  anuoying  Eng¬ 
land  and  ridding  France  of  a  pack  of  rascals*. 
The  commander  of  the  expedition,  however, 
disposed  of  this  latter  theory  by  declaring 
that  six  hundred  of  his  men  were  picked 
veterans  from  the  French  army,  and  by  refer¬ 
ring,  for  corroboration  of  this  statement,  to 
his  large  supplies  of  powder,  ball,  and  hand- 
grenades,  which  would  certainly  not  have 
been  wasted,  at  a  time  when  military  stores 
were  especially  precious,  on  a  gang  of  galley- 
slaves. 

The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  the  French 
(who  were  even  more  densely  ignorant  of 
England  and  English  institutions  at  that 
time  than  they  are  at  this)  had  been  so 
entirely  deceived  by  false  reports  of  the 
temper  and  sentiments  of  our  people,  as  to 


believe  that  the  mere  appearance  of  the 
troops  of  the  Republic  on  these  Monarchical 
shores  would  be  the  signal  for  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  rising  of  all  the  disaffected  classes 
from  one  end  of  Great  Britain  to  the  other. 
Viewed  merely  as  materials  for  kindling  the 
insurrectionary  spark,  the  fourteen  hun¬ 
dred  Frenchmen  might  certainly  be  con¬ 
sidered  sufficient  for  the  purpose — providing 
the  Directory  of  the  Kepublic  could  only 
have  made  sure  beforehand  that  the  English 
tinder  might  be  depended  on  to  catch 
light  ! 

One  last  event  must  be  recorded  before 
this  History  can  be  considered  complete. 
The  disasters  of  the  invading  army,  on  shore, 
were  matched,  at  sea,  by  the  disasters  of  the 
vessels  that  had  carried  them.  Of  the  four 
ships  which  had  alarmed  the  English  coast, 
the  two  largest  (the  frigates)  were  both  cap¬ 
tured,  as  they  were  standing  in  for  Brest 
Harbour,  by  Sir  Harry  Neale.  This  smart 
and  final  correction  of  the  fractious  little 
Erench  invasion  was  administered  on  the 
ninth  of  March,  seventeen  hupdred  and 
ninety-seven. 

MORAL. 

This  is  the  history  of  the  Great  (Forgot¬ 
ten)  Invasion.  It  is  short,  it  is  not  impres¬ 
sive,  it  is  unquestionably  deficient  in  serious 
interest.  But  there  is  a  Moral  to  be  drawn 
from  it,  nevertheless.  If  we  are  invaded 
again,  and  on  a  rather  larger  scale,  let  us 
not  be  so  ill-prepared,  this  next  time,  as  to  be 
obliged  to  take  refuge  in  our  wives’  red 
petticoats. 


THE  CHETWYNDES. 

i. 

People  cannot  get  used  to  skinning  all  at 
once.  When  the  (Jhetwyndes  were  ruined, 
their  moral  epidermis,  thickened  by  long 
habits  of  luxury,  might  be  said  to  be  flayed 
off  them,  while  they  were  left  to  shiver  with 
bare  nerves  under  the  unaccustomed  blasts  of 
poverty.  But  they  bore  the  miserable  process 
with  a  certain  degree  of  high-bred  stoicism. 
No  one  ever  heard  Mr.  Chetwynde  rail 
against  anybody  for  having  led  him  into  his 
dismal  speculations,  and  no  one  ever  saw 
the  women  of  the  family  shed  a  tear  be¬ 
cause  they  were  deposed  from  their  high 
estate,  as  county  people,  and  driven  to  an 
obscure  refuge,  amongst  the  crowds  of  Lon¬ 
don,  where  the  vicissitudes  of  their  fortune 
would  be  unknown  and  unpitied. 

Mr.  Chetwynde  was  a  man  of  excellent 
intentions.  His  father’s  extravagance  had 
eaten  the  heart  out  of  the  Harringby  pro¬ 
perty,  and  the  flesh  off  its  bones  long  since, 
and  the  son  had  inherited  nothing  but  the 
meagre  skeleton.  When  he  took  possession 
of  it  he  was  encumbered  with  a  wife  and 
an  immense  family,  and  improvident  tastes, 
which  they  shared.  He  had  married  a  beau¬ 


tiful  young  woman  whom  Sir  Jasper  Carg- 
hill  had  brought  up  as  his  own  daughter, 
though  popular  rumour  said  she  was  the 
illegitimate  child  of  his  elder  brother.  She 
was  a  fine,  high-spirited  woman,  proud  of  her 
children,  impatient  of  narrow  circumstances, 
and  resentful  of  her  own  position.  People 
in  general  did  not  much  like  her  ;  they 
charged  her  with  ingratitude  to  Sir  Jasper, 
whom  she  would  never  pretend  to  love, 
though  she  owed  him  everything  she  had  and 
was  ;  also  they  charged  her  with  having 
encouraged  her  husband  in  those  wild  specu¬ 
lations  that  had  proved  their  ruin ;  but 
along  with  their  blame  they  also  vouchsafed 
her  their  pity. 

Just  before  Nurse  Bradshaw  left  Har¬ 
ringby  to  go  up  to  town  on  her  sorrowful 
errand  of  preparing  a  place  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  her  ruined  master  and  his  family, 
Mrs.  Chetwynde  took  her  aside,  and  said  : — 
“Nurse,  if  there  should  be  a  pleasant  room 
in  the  house  you  fix  on,  let  the  girls  have  it, 
poor  darlings.  They  will  feel  the  change  the 
most  of  all  of  us  !  ” 

Mr.  Chetwynde  had  been  in  London  the 
week  before,  and  had  seen  several  houses  ; 
but  they  all  wore  to  him  such  an  air  of  preten¬ 
tious  gentility  that  he  shirked  the  necessity 
of  coming  to  a  decision  ;  and,  on  the  plea  of 
not  knowing  which  of  them  was  in  the 
healthiest  neighbourhood,  he  left  the  casting- 
vote  to  Nurse  Bradshaw,  who  was  a  Lon¬ 
doner  born  and  bred,  and  might  be  better 
informed.  She  took  a  ten-roomed  villa,  and 
arranged  the  larger  of  the  second-floor  back 
bedrooms  as  a  boudoir  for  the  young  ladies, 
decorating  it  with  their  water-colour  sketches, 
books,  favourite  chairs,  and  little  knick- 
knackeries,  to  make  it  appear  as  much  as 
possible  like  their  lost  home. 

The  reason  why  she  chose  the  second-floor 
back  bedroom  was  three-fold.  In  the  first 
place  it  was  out  of  echo  of  the  roar  and  rattle 
on  the  road  ;  in  the  second,  it  looked  over  an 
expanse  of  small  gardens  where,  it  being  now 
summer,  the  trees  were  bushy  and  green,  and 
the  flowers  gay  ;  and,  in  the  last,  it  possessed 
a  fine,  old  yellow- veined,  marble  chimney- 
piece  which  might  have  come  out  of  some 
great  house  fallen  into  decay ;  a  chimney- 
piece  with  carved  clusters  of  grapes  and 
leaves,  and  two  yawning  heads,  with  serpent- 
wreathed  hair,  supporting  the  narrow  ledge. 
It  was  a  grotesque  piece  of  workmanship,  and 
must  have  cost  a  large  sum  of  money  once 
upon  a  time.  Immediately  on  entering  the 
room,  it  caught  the  eye  as  out  of  place  with 
the  common  sash  window  and  uncorniced 
ceiling  ;  but  when  Nurse  Bradshaw  had  set 
upon  it  Miss  Olivia’s  engraved  Prague 
vases  with  some  ivy-tendrils  and  early  red¬ 
dened  leaves  of  the  Virginian  creeper  hanging 
from  the  centre  one  ;  when  she  had  spread 
the  little  Persian  carpet  on  the  hearth,  drawn 
up  the  chairs,  strewn  books  and  folios  on  the 
table,  kindled  a  fire,  and  lighted  the  lamp, 
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it  was  found  to  harmonise  with  them  very  1 
pleasantly. 

The  whole  family  arrived  together — Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Chetwynde,  Olivia,  Clara,  Fred, 
Charley,  and  the  four  little  ones.  Nurse 
Bradshaw  met  them  at  the  door,  and  was 
cheered  to  see  her  mistress  walk  in,  head 
erect,  countenance  clear,  and  step  firm  as 
ever.  Mr.  Chetwynde  looked  flurried,  and 
the  elder  children  eager  and  curious;  but, 
after  a  minute  or  so,  a  flatness  fell  upon  them. 
It  was  not  worth  while  to  act  a  laborious 
part.  They  were  all  friends  together.  The 
change  was  tremendous,  and  there  was  no 
need  to  conceal  from  each  other  that  they 
were  sensible  of  it.  They  looked  in  at  the 
open  dining-room  door,  and  then  went  slowly 
up-stairs,  tired  and  depressed  ;  but  uncom¬ 
plaining.  Nobody  said  the  steps  were  steep 
or  the  rooms  like  closets,  after  stately  old 
Harringby,  although  they  all  thought  so. 
Indeed,  the  only  remark  anybody  made  was 
on  the  strong  bloom  of  the  red  geraniums 
which  Nurse  Bradshaw  had  set  in  one  of  the 
drawing-room  windows. 

“  Tea  is  in  the  young  ladies’  sitting-room,” 
Nurse  said,  as  she  followed  her  mistress  ;  “it 
is  above  all  the  racket,  and  next  where  they 
are  to  sleep.  It  does  not  look  so  unlike  home 
as  might  be  expected,  and  I  hope  they’ll  take 
to  it  kindly.” 

“  I’m  sure  they  will,  Nurse  ;  they  have 
good  heart  for  our  reverses,  bless  them  !  ” 
replied  Mrs.  Chetwynde,  cheerfully. 

The  two  smallest  children  had  already 
taken  an  objection  to  the  Irish  housemaid, 
who  was  trying  to  inveigle  them  from 
mama’s  skirts.  They  set  up  a  piping  howl, until 
Nurse  Bradshaw  stopped  their  mouths  with 
kisses  and  bore  them  off,  first  to  tea  and 
sweet  cake,  and  then  stowed  them  safely  for 
the  night  in  their  respective  cribs.  When  she 
again  sought  her  mistress  ;  whom  she  found 
with  her  husband  and  elder  children  in  the 
young  ladies’  room,  the  urn  was  hissing  on 
the  tea-table,  but  no  one  was  attending  to  it. 

“Nurse,  what  do  you  think  mama  says  ?  ” 
cried  Miss  Olivia,  as  the  old  servant  entered ; 
“  she  says  she  fancies  she  has  seen  this  room 
before  %  ” 

“It  must  have  been  in  a  dream,  or  in  some 
previous  state  of  existence,  my  dear  ;  ”  said 
Mr.  Chetwynde,  rallyingly. 

“Most  likely  the  old  Harringby  furniture 
deceives  your  mama’s  eye,  Miss  Olivia,”  Nurse 
suggested. 

“  The  furniture  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,” 
interposed  Mrs.  Chetwynde,  meditatively,  as 
if  some  distant  shadow  of  memory  were 
striving  to  take  shape  and  substance  in  her 
mind.  She  stood  thinking  and  straining 
after  the  idea  that  still  eluded  her  grasp, 
until  Mr.  Chetwynde  bade  her  not  let  her 
imagination  run  away  with  her,  but  to  come 
and  make  tea. 

“  You  have  told  me  fifty  times  that  I  have 
no  imagination,  George,  so  that  is  all  non¬ 


sense,”  she  replied,  still  feeling  after  the 
intangible  wavering  dimness  that  was  con- 

o  o 

fusing  her.  “Besides,  memory  plays  tricks 
with  us  quite  as  strange  as  ever  imagina¬ 
tion  does.  Psychologists  say  that,  once  an 
impression  received  into  the  mind,  it  is 
never  effaced  ;  it  is  hidden  by  intervening 
events,  or  forgotten  amongst  their  multitude; 
but  still  exists.  And  do  not  some  specu¬ 
lates  define  the  great  account  to  be  each 
man’s  and  each  woman’s  memory,  revealing 
all  its  secret  records  at  the  moment  the  soul 
passes  the  threshold  of  the  other  world,  that 
it  may  stand  self-condemned  by  the  two  inde¬ 
structible  powers  of  memory  and  conscience  ?  ” 

“  An  awful  revelation  that  would  be  for 
some  of  us ;  but  it  is  a  rather  heterodox 
notion,  Charlotte.  Besides,”  said  her  husband, 
smiling,  “  the  children  are  hungry.” 

Mrs.  Chetwynde  took  the  hint,  and  seated 
herself  at  the  table. 

Nurse,  who  was  filling  the  tea-pot  from 
the  urn,  remarked,  as  she  did  so,  “  I’ve  known 
you,  Mrs.  Chetwynde,  ever  since  you  were 
four  years  old,  and  from  that  time  till  you 
were  married  you  never  were  in  London. 

I  shouldn’t  think  you  could  remember  what 
happened  before.” 

Mrs.  Chetwynde  made  no  answer ;  but  the 
expression  of  her  countenance  attested  that 
neither  probability  nor  improbability  had 
much  weight  with  her,  when  she  was  in¬ 
ternally  persuaded  of  the  true  foundation  of 
her  own  ideas  ;  and,  when  they  were  all  leav¬ 
ing  the  room,  after  tea,  she  turned  round, 
and,  glancing  over  it,  as  if  to  reassure  herself 
against  the  doubts  of  others,  said-:  “Yes. 
There  is  no  mistake  in  my  mind  about  it.  I 
have  certainly  seen  this  room  before.” 

The  following  morning  rose  brilliantly,  and 
Mrs.  Chetwynde’s  first  movement  on  entering 
her  daughters’  room  with  motherly  inquiries 
as  to  how  they  had  rested  in  their  new  home, 
was  towards  the  window.  She  looked  over 
the  little  gardens  to  the  distance  where, 
between  lines  of  irregularly  -  constructed 
buildings,  glimpses  were  to  be  caught  of  the 
low  Surrey  hills.  After  gazing  some  moments, 
her  eye  drew  slowly,  almost  unconsciously, 
back,  over  the  shrubs  and  trees,  more  or  less 
flourishing,  that  decorated  the  neighbours* 
premises,  until  it  was  arrested  by  the  sight 
of  a  fine  brown  beech.  She  put  her  hand  to 
her  head  thoughtfully,  saying  : 

“  Which  of  you,  children,  used  to  call  these 
brown  beeches  coffee-trees  1” 

Olivia  laughed,  and  replied  : 

“  None  of  us,  mama.  Why  there  were 
plenty  at  Harringby,  and  we  knew  them 
well  enough,  of  course.” 

“  But  somebody  called  them  coffee-trees, 
I’m  sure.” 

“Perhaps  you  did  yourself,  mama,  when 
you  were  a  little  girl,”  suggested  one  of  the 
smaller  children,  who  was  putting  a  crust  of 
bread  into  one  of  the  wide-open  mouths  on 
the  chimney-piece. 
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Mrs.  Chetwynde  started,  and  exclaimed 
suddenly  : 

“  I  have  it  !” 

“Mama!  mama!”  remonstrated  Olivia — 
for  there  was  an  expression  of  painful  eager¬ 
ness  in  her  mother’s  look  that  shocked  her  ; 
“  what  do  you  mean,  mama  ?  You  seem  half 
wild.” 

Mr.  Chetwynde’s  step  was  heard  descending. 

“George!  come  here,  I  have  found  it  out!” 
cried  his  wife,  vehemently. 

“Found  out  what,  my  dear?”  said  he, 
entering. 

“  Found  out  what  puzzled  me  so  much  in 
this  room  last  night.” 

“What  is  it  ?” 

“  It  was  in  this  house,  in  this  very  room, 
that  I  last  saw  my  mother.  It  was  in  this 
house  and  in  this  room  that  we  lived  until  Sir 
Jasper  Cargliill  took  me  away.” 

“  My  dear,  good  Charlotte,  be  reasonable  !” 
said  Mr.  Chetwynde,  in  an  expostulatory 
tone.  “How  can  you  pretend  to  recollect 
anything  that  happened  so  long  ago  ?  It  is 
absurd  !” 

“I  don’t  recollect  it — I  see  it!”  she  an¬ 
swered  firmly.  “  It  came  upon  me  in  a  flash, 
when  I  saw  Minny  sticking  a  crust  into  one 
of  those  frightful  mouths.  I  used  to  do  that 
myself,  and  a  woman  slapped  my  hands  when 
I  did  it.  I  remember  another  old  person, 
without  either  hair  or  cap,  peeping  in  at  the 
door,  and  crying,  ‘  Hash  and  chopsticks  for 
two,  doctor  !  ’  and  then  making  hideous 
grimaces  at  me.” 

“Really,  my  love,  this  becomes  serious,” 
said  Mr.  Chetwynde,  looking  provokingly 
incredulous.  It  sounds  altogether  unreal.” 

“  But  it  is  not  unreal.” 

“  How  funny,  mama,  that  my  feeding 
these  ugly  faces  should  make  you  say  such 
queer  things  !  ”  cried  Minny. 

“  Very  strange,  indeed,”  added  Livy,  though 
more  gravely.  She  was  disposed  to  see  some¬ 
thing  in  her  mother’s  extraordinary  conduct 
more  than  the  others  could  or  would. 

“  Believe  me,  or  believe  me  not,  I  do  declare 
that  I  have  been  in  this  room  before,  and  in 
this  room  I  remember  my  poor  mother.  We 
were  very  unhappy.  Both  of  us.” 

“  Let  us  say,  love,  that  it  is  a  remarkable 
coincidence,  and  have  done  with  the  matter. 
I  declare  it  makes  my  flesh  creep  to  see  you 
look  and  talk  so,”  said  Mr.  Chetwynde,  who 
was  always  in  haste  to  dispose  of  the  personal 
part  of  anything  unpleasant. 

“  It  is  ridiculous  to  speak  about  coinci¬ 
dences,  George  ;  this  has  nothing  to  do  with 
a  coincidence  !  ”  exclaimed  his  wife,  im¬ 
patiently.  “  I  was  dwelling  on  the  matter  last 
night,  for  I  scarcely  slept  at  all  ;  and,  this 
morning,  two  common-place  childish  things 
flashed  a  light  over  the  past  such  as  I  never 
thought  to  see — yes,  and  I  will  see  more.  I 
will  know  when  and  where  and  how  my 
mother  died.  I  will  compel  Sir  Jasper  to  tell 
me.” 


“Now,  Charlotte,  don’t  run  a  tilt  in  the 
dark  at  your  best  friend  !  ”  interposed  Mr. 
Chetwynde. 

“  Best  friend  !  ”  she  retorted,  with  infinite 
scorn.  “Worst  enemy.  I  shall  never  think 
but  that  the  repulsion  I  have  always  felt  for 
that  man,  causeless  and  ungrateful  as  I  have 
heard  it  called,  had  its  root  in  some  wrong 
ielt  and  understood  at  the  time ;  but  for¬ 
gotten  long  ago  in  all  except  its  effect. 
Perhaps  that  very  wrong  may  be  connected 
with  the  scene  that  is  dawning  dimly  and 
slowly  upon  me  now.” 

“  My  dear,  do  please  remember  that  all 
this  time  breakfast  waits,  and  the  coffee  is 
growing  cold.  Let  me  offer  you  my  arm.” 
Mrs.  Chetwynde  looked  annoyed  at  her  hus¬ 
band’s  persistent  disbelief,  and  chose  to  walk 
down-stairs  alone. 

ii. 

When  Sir  Jasper  Carghill  was  in  town,  he 
occupied  a  great  house  in  a  dull,  aristocratic 
square,  which  had  belonged  to  the  family 
for  generations.  He  was  a  bachelor,  very 
wealthy,  and  very  ostentatious ;  but,  at  heart, 
he  was  penurious  in  the  extreme.  This  re¬ 
spectable  vice  had  increased  upon  him  with 
his  years,  and  he  was  said  to  have  saved  so 
much  money,  that  it  could  be  reckoned  with 
difficulty.  He  came  to  London  soon  after 
the  Chetwyndes,  and  professed  to  be  quite 
grieved  and  shocked  to  find  where  they  had 
retreated  to.  He  would  get  George  a  Govern¬ 
ment  situation  ;  he  would  help  him  in  any 
way  he  liked  best,  for  his  wife’s  sake.  Only 
before  people  knew  him  to  be  in  town,  he 
must  come  out  of  that  stuccoed  villa.  Sir 
Jasper  seemed  to  have  taken  a  special  dis¬ 
like  both  to  the  house  and  its  locality  ;  but 
Mrs.  Chetwynde  said  it  was  as  good  as  they 
could  afford.  The  neighbourhood  was  suffi¬ 
ciently  open  and  healthy  Tor  the  children,  and 
she,  for  her  part,  was  not  disposed  to  move. 

“  And  besides,  Sir  Jasper,”  she  added,  in 
her  decided,  high-spirited  way,  “  I  have  got 
certain  ideas  into  my  head  about  this  house, 
which  I  intend  to  have  cleared  up.  I  am 
persuaded  that  I  have  been  in  it  before,  and 
that  I  lived  here  with  my  mother — What  do 
you  say  to  that  ?” 

“  I  say,  my  dear,  that  you  had  better  con¬ 
sult  your  physician,”  was  the  reply. 

“  I  do  not  see  how  that  is  to  help  me,”  re¬ 
plied  Mrs.  Chetwynde,  coolly.  “Come  up¬ 
stairs,  and  I  will  show  you  the  room  that 
revived  all  my  dormant  recollections.” 

“  Excuse  me,  Charlotte ;  I  am  not  so 
young  as  I  have  been,  and  I  would  rather  not 
go  up-stairs  :  not  being  subject  to  frivolous 
hallucinations  of  any  sort  likely  to  reward 
the  exertion.” 

“  This  is  no  hallucination,”  persisted  Mrs. 
Chetwynde. 

“  My  love,  don’t  hark  back  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject — you  see  how  disagreeable  it  is  to  Sir 
Jasper,”  interposed  her  husband. 
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Everybody  saw  this.  He  looked  black  and 
thwarted  as  a  thunder-storm.  “  How  can 
you  pretend  to  recollect  anything  about  your 
mother  ?”  he  said,  avoiding  her  eye.  “She 
died  as  mad  as  a  March  hare,  more  than 
five-and-thirty  years  ago.  You  were  a  mere 
baby  of  four  years  old  when  you  went  to  live 
at  Carghill.  It  is  impossible  you  can  recollect 
anything.” 

“  Come  up  to  the  girls’  room,  and  I  will 
prove  to  you  that  I  am  right.” 

“  A  persistent  woman  always  has  her  will,” 
said  Sir  Jasper,  sourly. 

They  went  up-stairs  together,  Sir  Jasper 
in  no  very  pleasant  temper.  Olivia  was 
writing  at  the  centre  table  when  they 
entered;  and,  instead  of  heeding  what  Mrs. 
Chetwynde  was  saying,  he  leant  over  the 
girl,  teasing  her  about  her  letter — Was  it  to 
her  lover,  or  to  one  of  her  many  dearest 
friends  ?  He  looked  not  quite  master  of 
himself,  and  behaved  in  a  way  unusual  to 
him. 

“Now,  Sir  Jasper,  do  not  attempt  to  say 
you  don’t  believe  me  now  !  ”  said  Mrs.  Chet- 
wynde,  standing  on  the  hearth,  and  looking 
at  him  steadily.  “  I  saw  the  startled  look 
in  your  eye  as  we  came  in  at  the  door.  Some¬ 
thing  in  this  place  strikes  your  memory, 
too.” 

“  I  never  saw  the  room  in  my  life  before,” 
growled  the  baronet  pettishly. 

She  marched  up  to  him,  and  made  him  face 
her,  as  she  enunciated  the  following  question 
with  a  suppressed  vehemence  that  was 
painful  to  see  and  to  hear : 

“Sir  Jasper,  have  you  no  recollection  of  a 
sick  woman  lying  here  on  a  hard  bed  with  a 
shrieking  child  clinging  round  her  neck  ?  Have 
you  no  recollection  of  a  pitiless  intruder 
tearing  them  apart  ?  If  you  have  not,  your 
memory  is  failing  you.  You  were  the 
pitiless  intruder.  I  saw  you  with  the  ridge 
of  curls  rising  on  your  head,  as  it  used  to 
do,  when  you  leant  over  Livy,  just  now. 
You  have  dressed  your  hair  in  that  old  way 
again.” 

Sir  Jasper  laughed,  but  not  naturally. 

“  Charlotte,  my  tragedy  queen,  it  is  a  new 
wig.  My  doctor  bade  me  wear  a  wig.  So  I 
did  it.  I’ll  tell  the  maker,  that  he  may  use 
your  blunder  as  a  puffing  advertisement.” 

Mrs.  Chetwynde  let  her  hand  drop  heavily 
upon  his  arm.  “  Sir  Jasper,”  she  said,  “  I 
will  have  it  out  of  you.  Ridicule  will  not  put 
me  off  the  track.  Nothing  shall  put  me  off  it. 
Where  did  your  elder  brother’s  wife  die  ; — 
mind,  I  say  his  wife  ?  ” 

Sir  Jasper  shrugged  his  shoulders  com¬ 
passionately.  “  Now,  Charlotte,  what  is  the 
good  of  this  scene  1  ”  he  asked,  persuasively. 
“  Your  pride  will  make  you  mad.  Your 
fancies  are  almost  as  outrageous  and  extra¬ 
vagant  as  your  poor  mother’s  delusions 
were.” 

“  Would  you  make  me  out  crazed,  because 
I  would  unmask — ” 


“  Unmask  what  ?  Didn’t  I  save  your 
mother  and  you  from  starvation  ?  ” 

“You  had  your  interest  in  it!”  retorted 
Mrs.  Chetwynde.  “  Every  seeming  good  act 
you  ever  did,  had  its  base  motive.  Who 
made  my  mother  write  those  self-accusatory 
letters  you  once  showed  me  ?  Never  were 
they  done  of  her  own  free  will !  They  were 
far  more  like  the  composition  of  a  romancist, 
than  the  outpouring  of  a  heart-broken  and 
dishonoured  woman  !  ”  Mrs.  Chetwvnde’s 
voice  was  loud  and  passionate  :  her  husband 
and  the  rest  came  up  to  see  what  was  the 
matter.  As  she  went  on  railing  at  Sir 
Jasper,  her  husband  soothingly  said:  “Hush, 
my  dear  Charlotte,  hush  !  Remember  the 
children.” 

“  I  do  remember  them.  I  call  them  all 
to  witness,  that  I  here  declare  Sir  Jasper 
Carghill  to  have  been  my  worst  enemy  and 
theirs,  and  my  mother’s  most  of  all.  He  lia3 
tampered  with  the  truth.  I  believe  that, 
for  his  own  vile  ends,  he  has  cast  a  false 
blot  upon  his  brother’s  name.  See  how  he 
shrinks  from  my  eye.  Look  at  him,  observe 
him  !  See  how  he  quivers  and  shrinks  from 
me!” 

Sir  Jasper  declined  to  submit  to  such  a 
general  scrutiny,  and  slunk  out  of  the  room, 
saying:  “I’m  sorry  for  you,  George  ;  but  it 
is  very  clear  that  the  excitement  has  been 
too  much  for  her,  with  the  strong  hereditary 
predisposition  to  insanity.  She  is  her  wretched 
mother  over  again.” 

o 

He  left  the  house ;  and  Mr.  Chetwynde, 
fearful  of  he  dared  not  acknowledge  what, 
bent  all  his  efforts  to  the  soothing  and 
quieting  of  his  wife’s  mind. 

She  would  not  be  soothed  :  she  would  not 
be  quieted.  She  would  not  give  up  one  of  her 
assertions,  or  admit  for  a  moment  that  she 
might  be  mistaken.  Ordinarily,  she  was  a 
woman  of  plain  sound  sense,  possessing  an 
even  cheerful  temper.  She  was  not  prone  to 
whims  or  fancies  of  any  kind  ;  but,  when  she 
conceived  an  idea,  or  a  suspicion,  she  held  it 
fast  with  singular  tenacity.  Sir  Jasper’s 
cruel  suggestion  wore  an  air  of  great  plausi¬ 
bility.  Reverses  of  fortune  have  thrown  fine 
minds  off  their  balance  often,  and  it  did, 
indeed,  seem  like  the  trick  of  a  disordered 
imagination,  that  Mrs.  Chetwynde  should 
speak  of  herself  as  remembering  events  that 
had  happened  in  her  babyhood,  forty  years 
before.  Her  husband  reasoned  with  her  in 
vain,  but  he  would  not  believe  her.  The  only 
persons  in  the  household  who  were  in  the  least 
struck  by  the  possible  truthfulness  of  her 
reminiscences  were  Nurse  Bradshaw  and  her 
daughter  Olivia.  Nurse  allowed  that  very 
strange  things  did  sometimes  happen,  and 
perhaps  this  might  be  one  of  them.  Mrs. 
Chetwynde  seemed  satisfied  by  her  hesitating 
partisanship ;  and,  becoming  less  excited, 
retired  to  consult  with  her  faithful  servant  as 
to  what  steps  would  be  most  likely  to  lead  to 
a  solution  of  the  mystery. 
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III. 

The  next  day,  Mrs.  Chetwynde  and  Nurse 
Bradshaw  found  themselves,  by  eleven  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  in  the  waiting-room  of  an 
eminent  physician.  They  had  discovered  that 
this  gentleman  had  begun  practice  there  at 
the  required  date,  and  had  patients  mentally 
afflicted  under  his  care  in  that  place  ;  but 
that  he  had  not  remained  in  it  long.  After 
waiting  for  nearly  half-an-hour,  Dr.  Urling 
appeared.  Mrs.  Chetwynde  put  her  questions 
with  straightforwardness  and  simplicity :  the 
physician  replied  concisely. 

He  remembered  Sir  Jasper  Carghill’s 
placing  under  his  care  a  young  woman  named 
Alice  Bell,  afflicted  with  certain  delusions. 
She  was  allowed  to  have  her  child  with  her. 
Sir  Jasper  had  represented  her  as  his  elder 
brother’s  mistress  ;  and  her  delusions  were 
that  she  had  been  married  to  Sir  Kupert 
Carghill  in  Scotland  ;  and  that  the  present 
baronet  was  the  author  of  a  conspiracy  to 
deprive  her  child  of  its  legal  rights.  She 
was  fretful ;  but  never  violent,  and  it  had 
never  been  necessary  to  place  her  under 
personal  restraint.  She  was  very  handsome, 
naturally  intelligent  and  amiable,  and  pas¬ 
sionately  fond  of  her  child.  Dr.  XJrliug  had 
more  than  once  wished  to  discharge  her 
as  perfectly  capable  of  managing  herself 
and  her  affairs ;  but  she  had  such  a  terror 
of  Sir  Jasper,  that  she  begged  him  to 
keep  her  safe  with  her  child  from  his 
machinations. 

“  Then  she  died  in  your  house  ?  ”  said  Mrs. 
Chetwynde. 

“No,”  replied  Dr.  Urling,  rather  hesi¬ 
tatingly.  “  She  began  at  last  not  to  feel  her¬ 
self  secure  with  me.  Her  delusions  returned 
as  strongly  as  ever ;  and,  one  night  during 
a  short  absence  of  mine  in  the  country,  she  left 
the  house,  and  neither  I  nor  Sir  Jasper  ever 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  slightest  trace  of 
her  afterwards.” 

Mrs.  Chetwynde  shuddered.  “  Dr.  Urling, 
that  poor  woman  was  my  mother.  Had  I 
been  taken  from  her  before  she  fled  ?  Was 
it  in  search  of  me  she  cast  herself  loose 
upon  the  world  ?  ” 

“  I  fear  it  was.  Sir  Jasper  had  been  that 
day,  and  removed  you  in  my  absence.” 

“Doctor  Urling,  my  mother  was  no  more 
mad  than  I  am.  Her  so-called  delusion  was 
the  truth.  Sir  Jasper  had  his  own  interests 
to  serve  in  proving  her  dishonoured  and 
insane.  Tell  me  all  you  remember  of  her 
escape.” 

“  When  I  returned  home,  my  housekeeper 
informed  me  that,  early  in  the  day,  Sir  J  asper 
Carghill  had  been  to  see  Alice  Bell  ;  that 
she  had  heard  high  altercation  going  on 
in  the  room  between  them  mingled  with  the 
child’s  cries  ;  that,  when  she  attempted 
to  enter,  she  found  the  door  fastened. 
When  Sir  Jasper  left,  the  nurse  went  into 
the  room,  and  found  Alice  raving  and  crying 


over  her  child,  saying,  she  had  destroyed  her 
own  and  its  good  name  for  ever,  by  some 
concession  she  had  made  ;  that  she  could  not 
bear  its  presence,  for  it  reproached  her  ;  and 
she  sent  it  out  of  the  room.  While  she  was 
in  this  condition,  Sir  Jasper  returned  ;  and, 
in  spite  of  the  mother’s  frenzy  and  my  ser¬ 
vant’s  resistance,  he  forced  the  little  girl 
from  the  house.  The  same  evening  Alice 
herself  escaped,  and  all  subsequent  efforts  to 
trace  her,  living  or  dead,  proved  vain.” 

“Sir  Jasper  told  me  always  that  she  was 
dead  ;  ”  said  Mrs.  Chetwynde.  “  Doctor 
Urling,  do  you  believe  her  to  have  been 
mad  ?  ” 

“  If  a  delusion  on  any  one  point  possesses 
the  mind,  we  say  the  patient  is  a  mono¬ 
maniac.  Alice  Bell  was  said  to  have  such  a 
delusion  when  sent  to  me,  and  she  persisted 
in  it  strenuously.” 

“  But  if  it  were  no  delusion  ?” 

Doctor  Urling  shook  his  head.  Mrs.  Chet- 
wynde  repeated  her  question. 

“Alice  Bell  was  friendless,  and  I  was  poor. 
She  wished  to  remain  with  me,  and  Sir  Jasper 
paid  for  her  handsomely.  Altogether  she  was 
not  more  than  six  months  under  my  roof  ;  but 
that  was  long  enough  to  show  me  surveil¬ 
lance  was  unnecessary.  She  knew,  and  I  knew, 
also,  that  if  I  discharged  her  she  might  be 
sent  to  some  other  place,  where  no  help  could 
reach  her  ;  but  I  was  never  Sir  Jasper’s 
tool — never.” 

Doctor  Urling  had  not  an  honest  eye  ;  he 
had  contradicted  himself  more  than  once  ; 
but  Mrs.  Chetwynde  was  clear-witted  enough 
herself  to  sift  the  grain  from  the  chaff ;  and, 
having  obtained  all  the  clue  that  she  could 
to  the  making  out  of  the  truth,  she  went 
straight  to  Sir  Jasper  Carghill  told  him 
what  she  had  learnt,  and  from  whom  she  had 
learnt  if. 

He  was  confused  at  first ;  but,  recovering 
himself  quickly,  he  told  her  she  was  a  fool, 
defied  her  to  injure  him,  and  ordered  her  to 
leave  the  house,  and  never  to  cross  its  thres¬ 
hold  again. 

When  Mrs.  Chetwynde ’s  family  were  con¬ 
vinced,  from  Doctor  Urling’s  admissions,  that 
her  remembrance  of  the  events  she  had  seen 
transacted  in  that  room  were  no  hallucina¬ 
tions,  they  were  only  too  eager  to  follow 
whatever  she  suggested,  to  clear  up  the  mys¬ 
tery.  An  advertisement  was  inserted  in  all 
the  leading  English  and  foreign  journals, 
offering  a  reward  to  anyone  who  would  come 
forward,  and  give  information  concerning 
one  Alice  Bell,  who  had  escaped  from  a 
private  lunatic  asylum,  about  forty  years 
ago,  after  having  been  cruelly  deprived  of  her 
child. 

IV. 

For  many  months  the  advertisement  re¬ 
mained  unanswered.  Then,  one  morning,  the 
readers  of  the  Times  met  the  following  reply. 
“  Alice  Carghill  is  living.  Who  seeks  her  l  ” 
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The  next  clay’s  paper  contained,  “Alice1 
Oargh ill’s  daughter  seeks  her.  There  is  no 
danger.”  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  more 
days,  “To  those  whose  sympathy  has  at¬ 
tended  the  search  of  a  daughter  after  her  lost 
mother,  the  information  is  given  that  they 
are  re-nnited.” 

On  the  Christmas-eve  next  after  the  Chet- 
wyndes  came  to  London,  Sir  Jasper  Carghill 
lay  reluctantly  gasping  out  his  life  in  the 
presence  of  his  physician  and  his  hired 
nurse.  Doctor  Urling  had  just  intimated 
to  him  that  if  he  had  any  worldly  disposi¬ 
tions  to  make  he  had  no  time  to  lose. 
Naturally  enough,  after  having  held  to  the 
;  world  so  closely  for  more  than  seventy  years, 
he  was  very  unwilling  to  leave  it  now.  He 
was  in  full  possession  of  his  senses,  dying, 
as  it  were,  with  his  eyes  open  to  the  lapsing 
of  time,  and  the  approach  of  eternity :  his  1 
reflections  appeared  to  be  those  of  remorse 
and  self-accusation. 

:  Suddenly  there  was  a  ring  at  the  hall-bell  ; 

it  echoed  through  the  house,  and  into  the 
silence  of  the  sick  man’s  chamber  dismally. 
He  demanded  to  know  who  rang  so  loudly, 
and  at  that  untimely  season.  The  nurse  went 
out  to  see,  and  returning,  said  :  “  It  is  Mrs. 
Chetwynde,  and  a  woman  who  will  not  give 
her  name.” 

“  It  is  Rupert’s  wife,  Urling, — it  is  that ! 
Alice  Bell ; — what  can  they  want  here  ? 
Does  Charlotte  know  I  am  so  ill  1  ”  said  Sir 
Jasper,  hoarsely.  “  Will  they  come  in  '?  ” 

It  seemed  so.  They  were  already  standing 
on  the  mat  outside  the  door — a  feeble, 
weary  woman,  grey-haired,  and  wild-eyed, 
clinging  fearfully  to  her  proud,  impulsive 
child.  Those  within  heard  her  shrill  whisper, 
“  Is  it  safe  here  1  is  it  safe,  Charlotte  1  Sir 
Jasper  is  a  cruel  enemy.” 

Lady  Carghill’s  enemy  was  dead. 

Doctor  Urling  announced  the  fact  with 
professional  gravity  and  deference. 

“  Come  away,  Charlotte,  come  away,”  whis¬ 
pered  Lady  Carghill,  as  her  daughter  would 
have  entered  the  room. 

“It  is  good  to  look  on  a  dead  enemy,” 
replied  Mrs.  Chetwynde  ;  and  passing  the 
|  physician  by,  she  went  in. 

“Sir  Jasper  did  you  right  at  last,”  said 
Doctor  Urling  ;  “  he  spoke  of  Alice  Bell  as 
his  brother  Rupert’s  wife.” 

“We  could  have  righted  ourselves  without 
his  confession.  God  forgive  him  !  ” 

“  God  forgive  him  !  ”  repeated  a  feeble 
voice  near  the  door.  “God  forgive  him,  and 
all  of  us.” 

“  Come  away,  mother.  I  think  your  prayer 
must  be  a  mill-stone  round  his  neck  now, 
heavier  than  any  curse  !  ” 

“  It  is  all  over,  Charlotte.  The  poverty, 
and  the  fear,  and  the  suffering,  and  I  am 
safe  now7 :  I  have  you  again.  Let  us  go 
home.” 

The  savings  of  Sir  Jasper  Carghill’s  penu¬ 
rious  life,  bought  back  Harringby.  The 


Chetwyndes  returned  thither,  taking  Lady 
Carghill  with  them.  During  those  years 
when  Lady  Carghill  was  lost,  she  had  lived 
as  nurse  in  a  great  northern  town,  loving 
and  comforting  many ;  watchful  over  her 
child  from  a  distance,  but  never  daring  to 
claim  her.  The  name  of  Jasper  Carghill  made 
her  tremble,  even  when  he  was  dead. 


MEN  IN  MASKS. 

I  am  not  about  to  observe  that  all  the 
world  is  a  stage,  because  that  remark,  I 
believe,  has  appeared  before.  I  am  not  about 
to  compare  my  fellow-creatures  to  players, 
because  that  comparison  was  common-place 
in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Masks,  as 
distinguished  from  faces,  is  my  little  grain  of 
common-place,  which  I  am  going  to  beat  out 
in  a  somewhat  spreading  and  ill-natured 
manner. 

How  many  houses  do  I  know  that  are 
open  glass-houses,  in  which  the  inhabitants, 
like  monkeys  in  a  cage,  are  always  playing 
antics  for  the  amusement  of  their  friends  and 
the  public  ?  Hundreds  ;  thousands  ;  tens  of 
thousands.  How  many  of  these  people  are 
not  living  under  a  mask  which  is  never 
thrown  off — night  or  day — as  long  as  anyone 
is  found  to  gaze  upon  them  ?  Not  one  ; — I 
am  grieved  to  say  it. 

Honesty  is  not  rare  ;  virtue  is  plentiful  ; 
courage  can  be  had  for  the  asking  ;  but 
people  will  not  be  natural;  they  scorn  repose, 
they  are  always  striking  an  attitude;  they 
are  always  “going  in”  for  something. 

There  is  my  fearfully  active  friend,  with 
his  very  transparent  mask,  who  is  always 
going  in  for  energy.  His  presence  is  like  a 
whirlwind.  He  cannot  sit  still.  He  was  in 
Paris  yesterday.  He  will  be  on  the  top  of 
Snowdon  to-morrow.  Pie  came  up  from 
Cambridge  this  morning  to  keep  an  appoint¬ 
ment,  and  he  has  just  ten  minutes  to  spare, 
which  he  has  considerately  devoted  to  me. 
And  what  am  I  doing  ?  Smoking  my  pipe 
in  my  slippers  and  dressing-gown,  as  usual  ? 
Ah,  well  :  all  men  are  not  made  alike.  Of 
course  I  have  heard  of  his  starting  two  daily 
newspapers,  organising  anew  line  of  American 
packet-ships,  and  getting  into  Parliament  for 
an  Irish  borough,  since  the  week  before  last  ? 
I  was  not  aware  that  he  was  the  sole  con¬ 
tractor  for  the  Great  Trunk  Railroad  of 
California  1  Oh,  yes.  Passed  five  weeks  in  a 
railway  express  carriage,  issuing  orders  to 
clerks  and  workpeople,  who  leaped  in  and 
out  at  certain  stations.  Some  people  can 
do  these  things ;  others  sink  under  them. 
Capital  story  about  a  “  boots,”  at  Manches¬ 
ter.  Asked  to  be  called,  with  hot  w*ater,  at 
four  a.m.,  but  the  waiter  forgot  to  put  it  on 
the  slate.  Walked  into  the  coffee-room  ol 
the  hotel  at  twelve  fifteen,  p.m. ;  and,  when 
the  Boots  came  in  with  his  cap  in  his  hand, 
apologising  for  the  waiter’s  neglect,  told  him 
I  had  been  to  London  and  back  since  then, 
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and  had  forgotten  all  about  it.  Astonish¬ 
ment  of  Boots  quite  amazing.  Of  course  I 
shall  go  and  see  him  when  his  new  mansion 
is  built.  Plans  just  decided  upon  ;  founda¬ 
tion  scooped  out ;  all  to  be  finished,  under 
heavy  penalties,  in  twenty-one  days.  Good 
bye.  O,  my  poor  head  ! 

Not  very  dissimilar  from  this  violent 
mummer,  is  my  friend  who  wears  the  robust 
mask — who  goes  in  for  rude  health  and 
ruddy  vigour.  He  is  always  draining  a  pot 
of  porter,  with  a  loud  smack  of  the  lips, 
stamping  his  feet,  striking  his  chest,  and 
giving  imaginary  blows  from  the  shoulder. 
He  rises  at  six  every  morning  (summer  or 
winter)  ;  he  leaps  into  a  cold-water  bath 
(summer  or  winter),  sometimes  half-full  of 
ice  ;  he  takes  a  three-mile  spin  up  hill,  and 
a  three-mile  trot  down  ;  he  scorns  tea,  coffee, 
eggs,  and  toast,  and  breakfasts  on  half-raw 
beefsteaks,  stale  bread,  and  porter.  He  plays 
a  good  deal  at  cricket,  and  he  almost  lives  in 
the  open  air ;  he  has  never  had  a  day’s  ill¬ 
ness  in  his  life,  and  he  does  not  know  what 
a  doctor’s  bill  means  ;  he  weighs  fourteen 
stone,  but  every  ounce  of  flesh  upon  him  is 
as  firm  as  india-rubber  (feel  and  try),  and  he 
only  wonders  any  sensible  person  can  hesi¬ 
tate  for  a  moment  to  follow  his  example. 
Nothing  disagrees  with  him.  Pie  can  stop 
up  all  night ;  he  can  drink  bad  wine  ;  he  can 
digest  pork-pies,  welsh-rarebit,  and  lobster- 
salad,  washed  down  with  punch  that  is  made 
to  suit  a  salamander.  Wonderful !  Though 
his  mask  is  as  broad  and  palpable  as  a  giant’s 
in  a  pantomime,  he  never  loses  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  thrusting  it  under  my  nose. 

Another  wearer  of  a  broad,  coarse  mask,  is 
my  ready-money  friend,  who  goes  in  for  uni¬ 
versal  power,  based  upon  cash  capital.  His 
funds  may  not  be  extensive — I  know  he  is 
not  very  rich — but  he  makes  the  most  of  the 
goods  with  which  the  gods  have  provided 
him.  He  likes  large,  heavy  coins,  that 
make  a  substantial  show  ;  and  crowns,  half- 
crowns,  and  thick  copper  pennies  must  have 
been  created  for  his  special  gratification. 

His  purse  is  like  a  huge  sand-bag,  not 
easily  forgotten,  and  it  is  no  wonder  he  was 
never  known  to  leave  it  behind  him.  He 
considers  no  man  wealthy,  no  matter  what 
his  landed  or  other  property  may  be,  unless 
he  can  command  a  stout  bagful  of  the  circu¬ 
lating  medium.  He  does  not  like  bank¬ 
notes,  he  despises  bank-cheques,  and  he 
takes  his  stand  firmly  as  an  individual  on  a 
pure  metallic  currency. 

It  is  his  boast  that  he  never  yet  owed  a 
penny  for  a  single  hour  ;  and  it  is  also  his 
further  boast  that  he  never  will.  He  smiles 
at  debtors’  prisons,  insolvent  courts,  and 
lawyers’  offices  ;  as,  he  says,  that  such  places 
were  never  meant  for  him.  He  throws  his 
heavy  purse  on  the  counter  when  he  is  driv¬ 
ing  a  hard  bargain,  and  he  trusts  to  its 
silent  power  to  bring  him  off  in  triumph.  He 
knows,  or  affects  to  know,  of  nothing  that 


cannot  be  settled  with  ready  money  ;  and  he 
considers  the  legal  system  of  fines  a  con¬ 
vincing  proof  of  the  correctness  of  his 
opinions.  If  he  ran  over  a  child  in  the  street 
or  shot  a  peasant-boy  instead  of  a  partridge, 
he  would  pull  out  his  sand-bag  purse  before 
the  magistrate,  and  ask,  u  How  much  ?  ” 
with  the  most  provoking  confidence.  His 
wealth  is  of  the  electro-plated  kind,  and 
its  ostentation  is  in  proportion  to  its  shal¬ 
lowness. 

Another  wearer  of  a  mask,  who  contrasts 
forcibly  with  the  last,  is  my  extremely  deli¬ 
cate  friend,  who  goes  in  for  refinement  and 
an  elegant  state  of  repose.  His  nerves  are 
very  fine ;  his  taste  is  exquisite  ;  he  cannot 
bear  popular  pictures,  popular  music,  or 
popular  literature  ;  he  hears  the  bellowings 
of  stage-tragedians,  and  the  trumpet-song  in 
the  opera  of  Puritani,  without  moving  from 
his  comfortable  chamber-couch  ;  he  once  ate 
a  pea  ;  he  once  saw  a  masterpiece  of  Turner’s 
painting,  and  he  had  a  brain-fever  which 
lasted  several  days  ;  he  never  had  a  coat 
that  fitted  him  properly,  or  a  well-made  pair 
of  boots  ;  he  would  not  be  a  member  of  Par¬ 
liament  for  twenty  thousand  a-year ;  he 
thinks  the  ballet  is  not  what  it  used  to  be  ; 
he  says  that  people  do  not  dress  now-a- 
days,  but  jump  about  in  sacks  ;  he  has  been  to 
Brighton,  but  never  to  Ramsgate, — thank 
Heaven,  he  has  not  yet  fallen  so  low  as  that. 
He  would  not  be  introduced  to  my  energetic 
or  my  robust  masker  for  all  the  wealth  of 
Australia. 

He  can  see  nothing  to  amuse  him  in 
town,  and  he  abhors  the  rude,  half-savage 
sports  of  the  field.  He  calls  his  valet,  and 
finding  that  no  turbot  is  to  be  had  in  the 
market,  he  requests  to  be  left  undisturbed 
in  bed,  until  the  same  hour  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  day. 

This  wearer  of  a  thin,  transparent  mask 
may  be  called  a  rather  prejudiced  man,  if 
anything  so  vigorous  as  prej  udice  can  exist 
in  so  affectedly  feeble  a  body.  He  has  a 
contrast  in  the  person  of  another  masker, 
whose  pride  it  is  to  go  in  for  universal 
liberty  of  opinion. 

My  friend  who  wears  the  unprejudiced 
mask,  is  never  tired  of  calling  himself  a 
citizen  of  the  world.  He  belongs  to  no  coun¬ 
try  ;  he  has  no  national  feeling.  He  would 
sleep  in  a  double-bedded  room  with  a  negro, 
a  red  Indian,  or  a  Malay  pirate.  He  knows 
no  distinction  of  caste,  colour,  or  position  ; 
and  he  cannot  understand  why  the  eternal 
principles  of  right  and  freedom  should  be 
thought  good  in  one  latitude  and  longitude, 
and  bad  in  another.  So  far  I  could  agree 
with  him,  if  he  was  not  so  dreadfully  con¬ 
scious  of  his  attitude.  George  the  Fourth 
may  have  been  no  better  than  the  late  King 
of  Oude,  but  it  is  rather  antithetical  (if  not 
treasonable)  to  say  so.  My  friend  in  the 
unprejudiced  mask  is  as  lenient  to  indivi¬ 
duals  as  he  is  to  nationalities.  His  opinion 
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upon  the  alleged  tyranny  of  Richard  the 
Third  is  suspended  while  he  waits  for  further 
evidence. 

He  considers  the  case  not  proved  against 
many  notorious  criminals  of  history,  and  he 
is  compelled  in  every  company  to  check  all 
abuse  of  their  memories.  He  married  a  lineal 
descendant  of  the  late  Mrs.  Brownrigg,  to 
show  his  superiority  to  names  and  connections, 
for  the  same  reason  he  chooses  his  servants 
from  the  gaols  and  the  street,  and  passes 
by  the  possessors  of  long  character  pedi¬ 
grees. 

He  carries  into  private  life  the  calmness  of 
the  judicial  bench,  and  he  is  excessively 
annoyed  at  any  public  comments  upon  a  case 
that  is  under  judgment.  Here,  also,  I  could 
agree  with  him,  if  his  mask  was  not  quite  so 
transparent.  He  will  salute  a  cats’-meat  man 
in  the  middle  of  Regent  Street ;  if  the  cats’- 
meat  man  had  the  advantage  of  knowing 
him  in  his  youth.  He  believes  in  no  mon¬ 
strosities  of  foreign  dress  or  cookery,  until  he 
has  patiently  tried  the  garments,  and  tasted 
all  the  dishes.  He  has  appeared  in  the 
Chinese  slipper,  to  the  manifest  torture  of 
his  feet ;  and  he  has  tasted  of  birds’-nests 
and  stewed  kittens  to  the  evident  torture  of 
his  stomach. 

To  such  a  pitch  does  he  carry  his  mas¬ 
querade,  full  in  the  public  gaze,  that  he 
affects  to  feel  more  pride  in  being  seen  talk¬ 
ing  to  the  common  hangman,  than  receiving 
a  mark  of  familiar  recognition  from  the 
greatest  hero  of  the  day. 

These  are  only  some  few  representative 
men  in  masks — picked  at  random  from  the 
social  masquerade — who  have  the  talent  to 
be  artificial,  but  not  the  courage  to  be  natu¬ 
ral.  As  I  look  upon  them  I  become,  however 
unwillingly,  one  of  the  posturing  crowd  my¬ 
self  ;  and  though  shrouded  in  that  small 
cynical  mask  (which  is  so  easy  to  put  on),  I 
am  willing  to  throw  off  my  disguise  if  they  will 
abandon  theirs,  and  to  welcome  them  gladly 
as  men  and  as  brothers. 


ENYY. 

He  was  the  first  always  :  Fortune 
Shone  bright  in  his  face. 

I  fought  for  years  ;  with  no  effort 
He  conquer’d  the  place  : 

We  ran  ;  my  feet  were  all  bleeding, 
But  he  won  the  race. 

Spite  of  his  many  successes, 

Men  loved  him  the  same  ; 

My  one  pale  ray  of  good-fortune 
Met  scoffing  and  blame  ; 

When  we  err’d,  they  gave  him  pity, 
But  me — only  shame. 

My  home  was  still  in  the  shadow, 

His  lay  in  the  sun  : 

I  long’d  in  vain  :  what  he  ask’d  for 
It  straightway  was  done. 

Once  I  staked  all  my  heart’s  treasure, 
We  play’d — and  he  won. 


Yes  ;  and  just  now  I  have  seen  him, 
Cold,  smiling,  and  blest, 

Laid  in  his  coffin.  Hod  help  me  ! 

While  he  is  at  rest, 

I  am  cursed  still  to  live  : — even 
Death  loved  him  the  best. 


IN  AFRICA. 

I  had  squeezed  Gibraltar  dry,  like  one  of 
those  oranges  with  rough  white  kid  linings 
that  now  lie  in  the  London  murky  fire-place 
at  my  feet.  There  was  not  a  drop  more 
juice  in  it.  I  had  from  the  hotel  win¬ 
dow,  through  the  green  bars  of  the  jalousies, 
watched  the  Moors  at  prayers,  with  their 
brown  faces  to  the  east.  I  had  made  a  not-e 
of  the  purple,  pigeon’s-neck  ruffle  of  the  sea, 
when  the  Levanter  passed  and  skimmed  it 
with  its  wings.  On  the  subaltern’s  maxim 
of  Never  walk  if  you  can  ride,  I  had  taken  a 
flea-bitten  grey  from  old  Rhododendron’s 
stables,  where  the  hulk  of  the  broken-down 
Hansom  wallowed  at  the  door,  and  had 
gone  all  round  the  Rock,  from  Waterport 
Gate,  where  the  plaided  fish  lie  for  sale,  all 
round  the  Marble  precipice,  toothed  with 
cannon,  and  grinning  witli  embrasures,  to 
Catalan  Bay,  that  quiet,  storm-washed  fish¬ 
ing-station,  with  its  melancholy  one  officer  on 
duty.  I  had  been  out  to  the  Highlander’s 
tents,  been  fefied  with  bitter  beer,  and  had 
seen  the  brave  young  officer  who  was  thrown 
over  the  bridge  near  Roque,  while  scudding 
home  from  the  cork-woods  in  a  state  of  rum- 
punch,  as  the  camp  phrased  it.  The  guides, 
Rafael  and  Mesias,  had  shown  me  every¬ 
thing  for  a  few  hard  dollars.  I  had  been 
introduced  to  the  monkeys,  and  thought 
them  deserving  of  promotion,  as  they  sat 
chained  to  pillars,  and  dressed  in  little  scarlet 
jackets  outside  Spanker’s  and  Driver’s  doors. 
I  had  even — after  a  look  in  at  the  Romish 
church,  which  I  at  first  mistook  for  the 
theatre,  and  another  look  at  the  half-Moorish 
Protestant  church — clambered  to  the  higher 
regions  of  the  garrison  library,  where  I 
had  been  shown,  through  a  glass  door,  the 
awful  Governor  himself — terror  of  subs — 
reclining  on  a  sofa,  and  reading  the  Times 
(only  six  days  old)  with  infinite  relish  :  a  cer¬ 
tain  proof  that  he  is  of  our  common  species.  I 
had  heard  the  Jews  howling  at  their  syna¬ 
gogue  like  so  many  invoking  priests  of  Baal. 
I  had  been  with  Spanker  on  a  tour  of  inspec¬ 
tion  through  the  barracks,  and  had  seen  the 
men  rolling  up  and  ticketing  their  bedding, 
cleaning  their  belts,  and  polishing  their 
muskets.  In  fact,  I  had  done  the  Rock, 
subs,  monkeys,  scorpions,  martinets,  Jews, 
Spaniards,  and  all. 

What  a  curious  instance  of  human  malice 
and  perversity  it  is,  that,  if  you  are  going 
a  railway  journey,  a  kind  friend  always 
stops  to  read  you  the  last  collision  and  loss 
of  life  at  Wolverhampton:  if  by  sea,  the 
Burning  of  the  Kent  East  Indiaman  is  lent 
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you  as  a  travelling  companion.  Now  that  I 
was  going  to  Africa,  Major  Macgillicuddy 
would  hold  me  by  the  button  (that  button 
he  had  already  loosened),  and  tell  me,  in  a 
low,  bass  whisper,  that  only  ten  days  ago  a 
brig  had  been  brought  into  the  government 
harbour,  picked  up  by  some  vessel  on  the 
Barbary  coast,  with  the  name  carefully 
scraped  out,  and  the  decks  bloody.  I  had 
better  take  care.  Was  my  life  insured  ? 
Could  he  lend  me  a  Colt’s  revolver,  with  all 
the  latest  improvements.  It  was  a  pity  such 
a  deuced  pleasant  fellow  (here  I  blushed,  of 
course)  should  throw  away  his  life  to  see  a 
mere  Spanish  garrison- town.  Did  1  know  that 
it  was  the  common  talk  of  Gib  that  the 
Spaniards  were  about  to  proclaim  war  on  the 
Moors,  for  their  attack  on  Mellilla  ?  He  had 
been,  indeed,  distinctly  informed  that  chests 
of  dollars  were  arriving  every  day,  under 
convoy,  at  Algeciras  for  war  purposes.  The 
Emperor  of  Morocco,  one  very  reliable 
account  said,  had  struck  the  Spanish  am¬ 
bassador  at  Fez,  and  threatened  him  with 
the  bastinado  ;  but  he  had  escaped  at  night, 
dressed  as  a  date-merchant,  toTimbuctoo.  The 
Beef-boat  captain,  So-and-so,  told  a  friend  of 
Colonel  Martingale,  who  told  Simms  of  the 
Hundred-and-Second,  who  was  a  bosom  friend 
of  his  (Major  Macgill  icuddy’s),  only  that  morn¬ 
ing,  that  not  a  Spaniard  showed  himself 
on  the  wails  at  Ceuta,  but  he  was  instantly 
potted  by  the  Moorish  matchlockmen.  Now 
I  knew  perfectly  well  the  Major  cared  no 
more  for  me  than  he  did  for  the  last  pack 
of  cards  he  flung  under  the  table,  and  that 
if  my  head  dangled  at  the  saddle  of  a  Rif 
camel  to-morrow  night,  it  would  not  spoil 
his  appetite  for  one  day.  I  knew,  moreover, 
that  the  Major’s  hearsay  was  mere  floating 
gossip,  maliciously  exaggerated  to  annoy  me 
(some  men  cannot  resist  the  pleasure  of 
tasting  the  power  of  giving  pain) ;  and, 
moreover,  as  all  indolent  people  do,  he  took 
delight  in  stopping  another  man’s  activity. 
So  I  replied  nothing,  but  gravely  nodded, 
and  went  off  to  pack  up  my  out-at-elbows 
trunk,  and  hurry  the  Arab  captain. 

Pushing  and  elbowing  through  a  crowd  of 
red  and  green  boats,  with  lateen  sails  bent 
back  like  a  hare’s  ears  when  she  runs  before 
the  hounds,  I  andFluker,  my  artist  companion, 
push  off  from  Calpe,  the  Pillar  of  Hercules, 
which  the  jeaolus  Phoenicians  kept  as  a  toll- 
gate,  beyond  which  no  strangers  might  pass ; 
though  they  had  no  cannon  then,  to  shoot  at 
them  with,  as  we  have  now.  We  do  not  care 
now  whether  the  rock  is  like  a  couchant 
sphynx,  or  a  bucket,  as  the  Greeks  compared 
it  to  :  indifferent  to  us  whether  its  name  is 
Hebrew,  and  means  a  caved  mountain,  or 
Phoenician,  and  means  the  night  watch-tower. 
We  are  going  to  the  lion  country,  and  leave 
the  burnt  rock  for  antiquarians  to  grub  about 
as  long  as  they  like.  When  Gib’s  gun-fire 
sounds  to-night  at  Ave  Maria  time,  we  shall 
be  far  away,  far  away  from  its  videttes. 


Africa,  a  new  quarter  of  the  world,  is  all  be¬ 
fore  us ;  so  let  that  white  fever-cloud  hang 
about  the  flag-staff  and  Saint  Michael’s  cave, 
where  the  treacherous  Spaniards  once  hid,  as 
loug  as  it  like.  Let  Colonel  Martinet  put 
the  whole  garrison  on  bread  and  water, 
and  the  Town-Major  sweep  the  streets  with 
grape.  We  are  free  ! 

To  tell  the  truth  (why  should  I  be 
ashamed  of  it  1)  I  felt,  as  I  put  my  foot  into 
the  bilge-water  puddle  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Alge§iras  ferry-boat,  that  slight  fever  of 
anxiety  which  travellers  often  feel  on  taking  a 
sudden  and  uncertain  step  :  a  tremor  such  as 
the  bravest  man  may  feel  ;  and  which  is  a 
tingle  of  the  nerves,  not  a  chill  of  the  heart. 
It  is  what  men  carrying  scaling-ladders  feel, 
and  what  the  officer  who  volunteers  to  head 
a  forlorn  hope  feels.  It  is  natural,  and  not 
unbecoming  the  thoughtful  brave  man.  It  is 
all  very  well  to  tell  me  that  that  young  Guards  ¬ 
man  I  just  met  smiling  and  showing  his  teeth 
in  Regent  Street,  with  a  bunch  of  violets  at 
his  button-hole,  would  not  have  felt  so.  For 
my  part,  I  think  the  man  who  sees  a  danger 
and  yet  faces  it,  is  braver  than  the  wild  Irish¬ 
man  with  the  bloodshot  eyes,  who  rams  his 
hot  head  into  the  blazing  mouth  of  an  eighteen- 
pounder,  and  pays  the  natural  consequence.. 
You  must  remember  the  difference,  too 
— when  you  laugh  at  my  hesitation  at  a 
mere  five  hours’  sail — all  the  world  over,  be¬ 
tween  the  outdoor  man  and  the  indoor  man. 
My  nerves  have  all  come  to  the  surface,  with 
much  introspection,  and  the  fretting  of  per¬ 
petual  thinking.  For  certain  things,  I  would 
let  them  cut  my  heart  out ;  but  you  must 
not  wonder  if  I  do  not  smoke  and  sing  all  the 
time  of  the  operation,  as  a  sailor  does  whose- 
leg  is  being  cut  off;  or  if  I  shudder  just  a 
trifle  at  the  first  glitter  of  the  surgeon’s 
knife.  When  I  hint  the  possibility  of  danger 
to  Fluker,  he  makes  a  face,  and  takes  a  look 
inside  a  tankard  of  bitter  ale,  and  says, 
“  He  daresay  he  shall  pull  through and 
certainly,  if  his  mental  pull  will  be  any¬ 
thing  like  that  miraculous  pull  which  he 
took  at  the  pale  ale,  I  quite  agree  with 
him.  Fluker  was  thinking  of  the  jewel- 
colour  of  sea-water ;  of  the  effect  of  white 
sails  against  blue  skies  ;  of  red-turbaned 
heads  telling  against  white  mosque  walls ;  of 
the  red  scarf,  that  carries  the  colour  through 
the  picture  ;  and  I  knew  it  was  impossible  to 
make  him  realise  the  fact  that  we  might  be 
swooped  up  in  our  flight  across  the  Gut  by  a 
Rif  galley.  So  1  let  him  alone  ;  knowing  that 
nothing  but  a  torrent  of  sabres  pouring  on 
our  deck  would  ever  convince  him  that  such 
infamous,  illegal,  unconstitutional,  un-English 
conduct  was  possible,  even  in  those  latitudes. 
Besides,  Fluker  was  one  of  those  unpractical, 
unworldly  men,  who  if  he  had  wanted  to 
stick  up  on  the  door  of  his  London  chambers, 
“  Gone  in  the  country :  back  in  a  week,” 
would  have  stuck  it  up  with  his  diamond 
shirt-pin,  and  not  thought  more  about  that 
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precious  ornament  except  to  wonder  where 
he  had  lost  it.  Besides,  if  he  had  been  taken 
prisoner,  he  would  have  painted  a  portrait  of 
his  master,  and  bought  himself  off  in  a  week, 
like  Fra  Lippo  Lippi,  the  clever,  erratic,  im¬ 
provising,  inconsequential  fellow  ;  or  been 
made  prime  vizier  to  the  Emperor  of  Morocco, 
and  married  his  daughter.  So  I  let  him  hug 
his  black  tin  colour-box,  and  go  off  to  the 
boat,  singing  something  about — 

i(  Her  hand  is  soft  as  a  Guelder  rose, 

And  every  bit  as  white, 

Her  eye  is  dark  as  a  summer  eve, 

Or  a  violet  by  starlight.” 

The  ferry-boat  is  full  of  barefooted  fisher- 
women,  who,  grinning  and  chattering,  load 
every  one  on  board  with  English  cotton  hand¬ 
kerchiefs,  which  we  are  to  smuggle  for  them. 
As  for  Fluker,  he  was  ranting  that  the  sea 
we  were  ploughing  through  was  so  much 
liquid  sunshine,  whereas  it  seemed  to  my 
vulgar  eyes,  just  an  ocean  of  pale  sherry. 
One  old  Sycorax  of  a  crone,  with  nutcracker 
mouth  and  hairy  chin,  so  stuffed  him  with 
smuggled  goods,  that  he  was  full  up  to  the 
brim,  sleeves,  trousers,  pockets,  waistcoat — 
everything!  I  resisted  a  rival  witch,  who 
began  to  load  me  in  the  same  way,  and  put  her 
far  from  me,  in  spite  of  all  her  grinning  and 
wheedling,  and  all  the  deprecating  hand- 
wavings  of  the  sturdy  barefooted  rowers ;  for 
we  were  not  yet  in  the  Eobinson  Crusoe 
zebec  with  the  tawny  red  sails  and  the 
painted  Carthaginian  prow  of  the  true  bean- 
pod  shape.  Swiftly,  with  the  great  whale- 
back  of  a  rock  perpetually  in  our  eyes, 
we  skimmed  along,  and  flew,  and  tacked, 
and  wheeled  in  the  Dantzic  gold  water  of 
that  luminous  Pactolus.  The  men  with 
their  bare  bull  chests,  toiling  at  the  great 
oars,  ran  headlong  about  with  the  rope  that 1 
the  moving  sail  dragged  and  lugged  at 
viciously. 

Now  the  white  fort  and  low  shore  of  Alge-  1 
yiras  is  in  view,  with  the  cocked-hatted  officials  | 
in  expectant  vigilance  on  the  rough  stone 
jetty,  on  which,  under  a  roof  of  mat,  the 
lazy  sentinel  nods  and  drowses — the  rising 
and  falling  of  the  empty  boats  slowly  mes¬ 
merising  him  to  sleep.  Now  the  last  bundle 
of  cottons  has  been  stowed  away  in  hat  and 
bosom,  and  even  those  dried  fish  hide  a 
small  consignment  of  Manchester  goods  :  now 
we  bump  the  shore  in  hasty  recognition,  and 
leap  up  on  the  broad  slippery  stones,  in 
which  process  one  fat  old  gentleman  flops  in 
between  the  boat  and  land,  and  is  all  but 
drowned.  Fluker,  intent  on  some  emerald 
wash  of  water  over  stone,  is  busy  with 
his  red-covered  pocket-book,  which  he  is 
always  consulting,  like  a  priest  his  breviary 
— honest  enthusiast  for  red  hair  and  micro¬ 
scopic  mustard  and  cress  that  he  is  !  The 
old  women  are  out  sneaking  with  affected 
humility  —  treacherous  as  Jaels,  Judiths, 
and  Dalilahs,  —  past  the  grand  officials, 


who  pretend,  with  equally  affected  seve¬ 
rity,  to  open  every  packet  that  they  know 
contains  nothing.  The  ferry  boatswain  has 
been  round  for  pence,  and  we  are  landed, 
ready  for  the  zebec  that  with  quaint  latteen 
rig,  I  see  bobbing  and  dipping  out  away 
yonder,  where  the  cows  are  being  u  swum  ” 
off  alongside  of  boats  full  of  soldiers  and 
herdsmen,  all  bound  for  the  Seven  Hills  and 
Ceuta  on  the  African  shore. 

As  I  walk  up  to  the  hotel  through  the 
unthrifty  sand,  strewn  with  star-fish  and 
intestine  relics  of  departed  mullet  not  yet 
deodorised  by  the  great  scavenger  sun,  the 
Arab  captain,  who  talks  reasonable  English, 
tells  me  that  Algebras  is  almost  supported 
by  the  smuggling  of  cigars  and  cottons  from 
Gib  ;  as  indeed  are  half  the  small  towns  on 
the  neighbouring  Spanish  coast.  The  last 
Alcaide,  he  assures  me,  retired  on  quite  a 
fortune  realised  in  this  patriotic  and  honour¬ 
able  way.  The  women  I  saw  go  over  daily 
in  the  ferry-boat  and  daily  smuggle.  Every 
now  and  then,  to  keep  up  appearances,  like  the 
London  police  with  London  gambling-houses, 
the  officers  make  a  swoop,  and  clear  out  the 
whole  trip  of  run  cottons.  I  asked  him  if 
murders  by  robbers  were  common  in  Alge¬ 
bras.  The  Arab,  shrugging  up  his  hood, 
said  he  had  heard  of  but  one  in  twenty  years 
he  had  known  the  place,  and  that  was  an 
English  gentleman  murdered  near  Eonda  by 
two  escaped  galley-slaves  from  Cadiz.  The 
gentleman  was  riding  in  the  mountains  ;  his 
sister  stayed  behind  at  a  turn  of  the  road  to 
sketch,  when  she  heard  a  shot ;  and,  riding 
forward,  found  her  brother  Head  ;  the  thieves 
had,  it  is  supposed,  followed  him  and  been 
lying  in  wait.  They  were  both  garotted, 
though  the  Spaniards  petitioned  hard  for 
them. 

Algeciras  we  found  asleep  as  fast  as 
ever.  That  scene  of  two  great  English  vic¬ 
tories  seems  never  to  have  recovered  those 
stunning  blows  on  the  head  dealt  by  the 
English  fist.  Half-naked  boys  in  dirty 
drawers  still  dabbled  about  the  rocking  fish¬ 
ing-boats.  Vagabond  loafers  still  slept  with 
their  backs  to  new  landed  bales  and  sacks. 
There  were  still  the  string  of  porters  un¬ 
loading  millet  from  a  Barbary  barque.  Still 
cows  wading  and  swimming  out  to  board 
distant  Beef-boats.  Still  naval-looking  sol¬ 
diers,  drinking  aniseed  on  sea-side  wall- 
benches.  Still  a  distant  salute  from  Gib, 
with  jerking  rings  of  sudden  fire  and  thumps 
in  the  sky  as  if  heavy  carpets  were  being 
beat. 

All  the  streets  and  squares  and  bull-ring 
and  Prado  of  that  dead  carrion  town  I  knew' 
by  heart,  or  rather  by  nose.  I  had  even  recon¬ 
noitred  the  intensely  Spanish  suburb,  begin¬ 
ning  with  dusty  lanes,  hemmed  in  with  deep 
irrigating  ditches,  walled  by  plantations  of  tali 
reeds  that  kept  whispering  some  new  court- 
secret  of  Midas  ;  then  one-streeted  villages  of 
whitewashed  huts  with  dirty,  naked,  ophthal- 
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mic  children  dragging  about  fish-tails  as 
playthings  at  the  doors  ;  then  a  few  rambling 
prickly  pear  and  angry  aloes  that  stretched 
their  wild  irritated  arms  as  finger-posts,  to 
lead  you  to  the  rolling  earth-heaps  and 
parched  mule-tracks  of  the  open  country. 
No  green,  spongey  turf  there  :  no  gracious 
sheltering  trees :  no.  Nothing  but  mere 
brickyard  refuse  and  Saffron  Hill  burnt-up 
lumber,  and  strips  of  white  and  brown  road 
padded  to  dust  here  and  there  by  scuffling 
mule-hoofs. 

1  do  not  know  what  diplomacy  is  not 
necessary  before  we  get  our  Ceuta  passports. 
There  is  much  talking  with  Spanish  semi-offi¬ 
cial  sponges,  who  hang  about  our  doors,  and 
drop  in  by  accident  just  at  dinner-time.  They 
have  no  objection  to  cigars.  They  sip  at  our 
claret,  brag  of  their  national  services,  and  of 
the  governor’s  wisdom  ;  and  eventually,  when 
■we  are  sick  to  death  of  officialism  and  officials, 
bring  us  a  sort  of  billet-order  from  the  tardy 
governor  representing  us  as  English  officers  on 
a  visit  of  inspection  to  the  Ceuta  garrison.  It 
gives  us,  if  we  like,  a  right  to  free  quarters  and 
food,  and  is  altogether  so  solemn,  condescend¬ 
ing,  and  lying  a  document,  that  Ben-Hafiz, 
our  Arab  captain,  treats  it  as  a  sort  of  Sul¬ 
tan’s  firman,  and  strikes  his  forehead  and 
breast  with  it,  awfully,  in  true  oriental 
manner. 

Thanks  be  to  Allah,  we  are,  at  last,  in  the 
zebec,  The  Young  Man’s  Escape,  just  such  a 
bark  boarded  Robinson  Crusoe’s  vessel  off 
Salee,  and  we  are  bound  for  Barbarie.  An  oc¬ 
casion  seized  by  Fluker  to  improvise  a  sort  of 
nautical  comic  song,  which  he  sings  to  the 
delight  of  the  grinning  crew  by  snatches,  in 
intervals  of  sea-sickness  and  note-taking : 

The  white  moon’s  flying  fast,  fast,  fast, 

Over  the  white-capp’d  sea, 

The  scud  is  running  arrow-swift, 

And  we  ’re  bound  for  Barbarie. 

“  Blue  turbans  watch  us  from  the  shore, 

Across  the  gold-green  sea, 

For  we  bring  a  crown  of  topaz  stones 
For  the  Queen  of  Barbarie.” 

It  was  a  throb  and  struggle  of  oars,  that 
spread  out  now  like  swallow’s  wings,  now 
like  the  legs  of  a  centipede — a  pull,  a  sway,  a 
lug  at  a  rope,  and  we  were  on  board  the 
zebec,  where  we  soon,  Fluker  and  I,  took  up 
our  quarters,  near  the  immensely  long  handle 
of  the  tiller,  which,  in  true  lazy  Spanish 
fashion,  was  managed  by  a  rope,  held  by  a 
fat,  bare-footed  sailor,  who  steered  sitting 
down  ;  which  did  not  startle  me,  because  I 
remembered  that  the  helmsman  of  the  Seville 
steamer,  though  a  rogue  “  tough  as  nails,”  had 
a  sort  of  music-stool,  to  enable  him  to  get 
through  his  laborious  work. 

The  passengers  are  poor  soldiers,  smooth, 
brown-faced  lads,  going  over  with  their 
mothers  and  sisters  to  join  the  garrison  at 
Ceuta,  and  to  furnish  food  for  the  Moorish 
vultures.  They  wore  little  boat-shaped  blue 


caps  with  tassels,  and  dirty  yellow  jackets, 
linen  trousers,  and  hemp  sandals  (at  least 
those  from  Sancho  Panza’s  La  Mancha),  on 
their  naked  feet.  Their  knapsacks,  made  of 
calf-skin,  with  the  chesnut  hair  outside,  lay 
on  the  deck,  with  their  tin  pannakins  for 
cooking  strapped  to  them.  Their  muskets 
were,  I  observed,  very  rude  and  cumbrous. 
As  for  the  rest  of  the  passengers,  they  were 
mechanics,  laden  with  mule  harness,  sacks  of 
loaves,  and  fruit,  and  shook  down  into  their 
places  before  the  vessel  had  gone  many 
miles,  subsiding  at  last  into  perfect  sea-sick 
Jonahs,  who  would  have  thanked  you  if 
you  had  pitched  them  over  to  any  passing 
whale  wanting  a  luncheon.  The  young 
soldiers  began  by  placing  themselves  in  gay 
and  picturesque  attitudes  on  the  piles  of 
fruit-bags,  laughing  and  making  faces  at  the 
poor  women  who  sought  refuge,  covered  up, 
in  sleep,  from  the  rising  nausea  and  giddi¬ 
ness,  as  the  vessel  leaped  and  tripped  over 
the  waves  that  divided  Europe  from  Africa. 
T,  not  despising,  yet  not  much  disturbed  by 
the  pitch  and  toss  of  the  boat,  and  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  horizon  (to  which  we  seemed 
to  climb,  only  to  drop  from  it  directly)  sat 
and  talked. 

I  and  Fluker,  indeed,  to  get  out  of  the  way 
of  the  sailors — who  were  singing  a  ballad 
about  a  certain  Don  Antonio  in  chorus  to  the 
fat  steersman  with  the  merry  greasy  face  and 
Bashaw  stomach  just  off  duty  at  the  tiller — 
threw  ourselves  on  the  deck.  Presently,  the 
captain,  grand  in  his  striped  burnoose,  joined 
us,  and  lying  down  too  (the  song  hushing, 
out  of  respect  to  the  captain),  he  began  to 
discourse  on  the  wonders  of  Tetuan,  of  its 
boar-hunts,  locust-trees,  torpedo  fish,  and  cus¬ 
toms.  “  No  ale  and  spirits  sold  here,”  said 
he.  “  The  Prophet  allows  the  Faithful  no 
such  indulgences ;  no,  not  even  ginger-beer 
or  shandy-gaff,  or  what  you  English  call  gin 
and  bittares.” 

“  He  knows  all  our  little  national  peculiari¬ 
ties,  this  captain,”  says  Fluker,  under-breath, 
as  he  fathoms  his  coffee-coloured  meerschaum 
with  his  little  finger. 

“  But  then  the  Tetuan  people  allowed  no 
cheatin';  in  the  caravanserais.  He  himself 
(Ben-Hafiz)  had  been  charged  too  much,  and 
had  to  complain  to  the  Moorish  governor, 
who  instantly  sent  two  blacks  to  drag  the 
innkeeper  to  prison.  There  were  no  Tarifa 
landlords  there.  Had  I  heard  of  the  Tarifa 
landlord,  and  what  he  said  to  the  Duke  of 
Medina  Coeli  last  June  ?” 

No.” 

“  The  duke  lost  his  way,  out  quail  shoot¬ 
ing,  and  had  to  spend  the  night  at  the  inn  at 
Tarifa.  The  next  day,  when  the  bill  came 
in  the  duke  complained  bitterly  ;  and,  by 
Allah  !  I  think  the  infidel  was  right,  because 
the  Spanish  rogue  had  charged  him  a  dollar 
a-piece  for  two  eggs.  ‘  Rascal,’  he  said, 
‘  why,  you  can  get  eggs  here  every  day  two 
for  a  penny.’  ‘Yes,’  said  the  fellow, grinning, 
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as  is  the  way  of  those  cattle,  ‘  but  we  do  not 
get  a  duke  here  every  day.’  ” 

We  laughed,  and  Fluker  bursts  out  with — 

“  The  sea  is  washing  emerald  clear, 

The  nodding  palms  I  see, 

And  I  hear  the  cymbal  heat,  that  shows 

We  are  coasting  Barbarie.”  , 

The  Arab  went  on  :  a  I  was  myself  born 
at  Fez,  and  do  not  know  much  of  these 
Tetuan  people,  whose  manners  do  not  re¬ 
semble  our  own,  though  they  believe  in  the 
same  God  and  the  same  Prophet.  You 
English  would  be  surprised  to  see  what  I 
have  at  Tangiers.  I  was  once  there  during 
the  Ramadan,  and  saw  the  soldiers  seize  a 
man  caught  stealing  a  case  of  dates  from 
Mequinez,  the  sweetest  and  most  golden- 
dusted  there  are  in  all  Africa.  They  did  not 
want  any  trial.  They  dragged  him,  after  a 
short  bastinado,  up  to  the  wall  of  the  market¬ 
place,  where  there  was  a  large  iron  ring. 
There  they  pulled  off  his  turban,  pulled  up 
his  sleeve,  aud  cut  his  hand  off.  If  you  go, 1 
therefore,  English  gentlemen,  to  that  Moorish 
city,  take  care  of  men  with  one  hand ;  for ' 
they  are  rogues.  Above  all,  avoid  men  with  ; 
both  hands  cut  off,  for  they  are  the  Devil 
himself.” 

“  And  how,  Ben-Hafiz,  does  this  humane 
system  work?”  said  Fluker,  who  had  been 
shrugging  his  shoulders,  to  express  dis¬ 
approval. 

“  Extremely  well,  English  gentleman. 
People  are  so  honest  in  that  city,  that  if  you 
were  to-night  to  drop  a  purse  of  gold  in  the 
most  frequented  street,  you  would  find  it 
next  day  just  where  you  left  it.” 

“  Come,  come,  old  fellow,”  says  Fluker, 
moved  to  speak,  “  draw  it  mild;  you  mean 
the  purse,  not  the  gold.” 

“  The  faithful  man  speaks  faithfully,”  says 
the  Arab,  scowling,  but  still  grave  and  quiet. 
“I  speak  of  what  i  have  seen.”  Plere  flowed 
out  some  indistinct  Arabic  words,  I  am  afraid 
not  complimentary  to  Fluker’s  ancestors,  par¬ 
ticularly  his  maternal  relation.  “  Am  I  a  dog, 
that  I  must  swear  by  the  Koran  about  every¬ 
thing  I  say  ?  I  tell  thee”  (the  more  angry  the 
Arab  got,  the  more  oriental  and  scriptural  his 
language,  I  observed,  became),  “you  English 
have  your  law  courts,  your  wigs  made  of  cab- 
horses’  tails,  your  black  bedgowns,  and  skins 
of  woolly  animals  :  we  go  before  the  Cadi,  who 
hears  both  sides,  and  then  drives  every  one 
out  of  the  room,  takes  down  evidence  on  a 
spare  scrap  of  paper,  gives  his  judgment,  and 
tears  up  the  record.  That  is  our  Arab  way  ; 
and  shall  I  be  called  a  liar,  and  my  father’s 
grave  be  defiled,  because  your  customs  and 
ours  differ?”  The  captain  here  jerked  out 
angry  orders  to  reef,  just  to  cool  his  temper. 

Fluker,  rather  frightened,  said  :  “Why,  old 
fellow,  you’re  not  going  to  cut  up  rusty  about 
that  ?  I  meant  no  harm.  Here,  let’s  fill 
your  pipe  with  some  of  this  bird’s-eye :  it’s 
capital  good  bird’s-eye,  I  can  tell  you.  So — 


“White  roses  bloomed  in  every  cloud, 

White  as  the  froth  on  the  sea, 

As  we  shook  out  every  swelling  sail 
To  speed  to  Barbarie.” 

The  captain  relented,  and  went  on  telling 
us  how  nearly,  he  had  heard,  Prince  Walde- 
mar  of  Prussia,  while  sketching,  had  been  cut 
off  by  the  Rif  matchlockmen,  and  related 
how  he  himself,  a  year  ago,  had  all  but  fallen 
into  their  hands.  He  was  with  an  English¬ 
man  of  science,  whom  he  was  taking  round 
the  coast.  They  had  been  for  an  hour  or 
two  at  the  edge  of  a  cave  not  far  from  Tet¬ 
uan,  trying  to  cut  from  a  rock  under  water 
a  curious  sort  of  webby  nest,  which  the  Arab 
described  as  netted  like  coral,  yet  fine  as  silk. 
They  had  partly  succeeded,  and  had  got  back 
into  the  cave,  when  they  felt  hands  on  their 
shoulders,  and  saw  two  blacks,  who  had  been 
watching  them.  Before,  however,  the  blacks, 
could  proceed  to  use  their  swords,  the  escort 
had  rushed  in,  disarmed  them,  and  tied  them 
back  to  back  with  cords. 

I  do  not  know,  indeed,  what  the  irascible 
Ben-Hafiz  would  not  have  told  us  of  the 
Rif  men  on  camels,  who  come  to  Tangiers  to 
buy  at  the  market,  had  not  at  this  moment 
Ceuta  hove — I  believe  that  is  the  right  ex¬ 
pression — in  sight.  For  a  long  time  Gib  had 
been  lowering  and  lessening  :  now  to  a  Prim¬ 
rose  Hill,  now  to  a  mole-hill,  now  to  a  mole 
on  Ocean’s  cheek.  We  were  at  Ceuta ;  the 
town  my  countrymen,  during  the  war,  pru¬ 
dently  garrisoned,  much  to  the  indignation  of 
the  ungrateful  Spaniard. 

In  the  scuffle,  jostle,  and  confusion  of 
women’s  bundles,  soldiers’  knapsacks,  leather 
mail-bags,  and.  bread-sacks,  I  and  Fluker 
are  all  but  forgotten.  The  captain  is  shout¬ 
ing  at  the  shore,  the  sailors  are  shouting  at 
each  other,  hauling  at  ropes,  all  but  the  steers¬ 
man,  who  sits  much  troubled  and  disarranged ; 
for  no  Spanish  crew  will  take  a  vessel  in 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  shore.  We 
are  carted  out  into  boats,  into  which,  with 
acrobatic  balancing  and  shin-breakings  over 
oars  and  benches,  we  get,  and  are  soon  on 
the  pier. 

I  see  nothing  in  Ceuta — the  town  of 
Seven  Hills  :  the  little  decayed  Rome,  from 
whence  the  Berbers  shipped  to  conquer 
Spain,  slay  Don  Roderic,  and  furnish  matter 
for  a  yawning  epic — but  rows  and  angles  of 
decaying  ramparts,  and  a  slope  of  houses 
that  seem  slipping  off  into  the  sea.  What 
I  do  see,  and  rejoice  in,  is  far  away  to  the 
right ;  the  mountainous  green  hills — the  image 
of  those  of  Devonshire  grown  old — running 
down  to  meet  the  waves  and  hear  the  latest 
tidings  of  the  conquered  country,  away 
yonder — of  whose  houses  certain  turbaned 
men  here,  in  Africa,  still  keep  the  title-deeds 
and  keys.  There  they  stretch  away  like  a 
rolling  green  desert ;  treeless  but  verdant,  I 
with  only  here  and  there  the  whitewashed 
walls  of  a  Moorish  hut  to  break  the  solitary  j 
grandeur  of  that  greenness. 
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“There  is  one  thing,”  I  said  to  Fluker,  as 
a  rejoicing  touter  bore  us  off  to  the  only  inn 
of  the  place.  “We  are  in  Africa,  that  alone 
is  a  delight  and  a  rapture.” 

“Keep  saying  Africa  to  me,”  says  Fluker, 
“  I  can’t  realise  it.  It’s  more  like  going  to 
Herne  Bay;  though  I  had  one  or  two  mis¬ 
givings  of  stomach.” 

“  One  or  two  !  how  some  men — but,  there, 
never  mind.” 

I  said  nothing  ;  I  was  so  proud  of  having 
set  my  wandering  foot  in  Africa. 

“Lead  on!”  said  Fluker,  grandly  to  the 
touter,  who  had  made  himself  a  groaning  Atlas 
under  our  portmanteaus,  forgetting  lie  did 
not  know  English  ;  but  then  Fluker,  though 
he  has  sometimes  a  good  deal  of  presence  of 
mind,  is  generally  so  absent  with  liis  art  and 
his  verses.  There,  again,  only  hear  him,  in 
Africa,  singing : 

The  whale  is  spouting  fore  and  aft, 

The  shark  tears  through  the  sea  ; 

Tut  not  so  fast  as  our  ship  that  leaps — 

Bound  straight  for  Barbarie. 

One  or  two  suicidally  idle  soldiers  fishing 
from  the  quay-wall  for  mackerel,  were  all 
the  garrison  we  saw  as  we  followed  the  in- 
trepid  touter  along  a  pebble-paved  jetty,  past 
some  stalls  and  dens  for  officials,  who  all  but 
went  on  their  knees  when  they  saw  our 
grand  passport.  It  was  not  till  we  left  the 
fortified  gateways  and  the  citadel,  to  the 
right,  and  turned  from  the  feverish,  unquiet 
sea,  up  a  steep,  narrow  lane,  that  we  began 
to  realise  where  we  were.  We  were  passing 
up  between  high,  quiet  white-washed  garden- 
walls  with  scented  bunches  of  purple  flowers 
hauging  over  in  tropical  wealth.  Here  and 
there  a  pomegranite-tree  hung  up  its  fruit 
out  of  our  reach  ;  here  and  there  some 
African  tree,  whose  name  I  did  not  know, 
tossed  its  blossoms  on  us  ;  and  just  as  we 
were  climbing  still  higher,  Atlas  stopped, 
shook  down  iiis  luggage  mountain  in  the 
doorway  of  a  small  dirty  court,  and  said  we 
were  there. 

This  was  the  Fonda. 

“  Well,  I’m  sure  !  ”  said  Fluker  hopelessly. 

Atlas  took  three  times  the  amount  of  pay 
he  ought  to  have  had,  with  a  grumble  wiped 
his  forehead,  shouted  for  the  landlady,  and 
stumped  off.  To  our  horror  the  landlady 
spoke  nothing  but  Moorish  ;  and,  though  a 
good-natured  woman  enough,  had  no  idea 
of  putting  herself  to  much  trouble  on  our 
account,  and  seemed  to  have  no  idea  of  our 
being  a  source  of  profit.  She  knew  a  few 
Spanish  words,  but  we  did  everything  by 
dumb  show.  Our  treaties  were  like  the 
episode  play  in  Hamlet,  “  The  thing  where¬ 
with  we  catch  the  conscience  of  the  king;.” 
We  asked  for  a  room  ;  she  showed  us  up  a 
dark,  stumbling  pair  of  brick  stairs  to  a  little 
■dim  bed-room,  with  a  scorpion-nest  of  a  roof, 
and  a  grated  window  commanding  a  view  of 
the  street. 


As  we  stuck  our  heads  out  we  heard  a 
doleful  drag  and  clink  of  chains,  and  a  file 
of  galley-slaves  in  yellow,  led  and  followed  by 
soldiers  with  loaded  guns,  trailed  down  the 
street ;  for  Ceuta  is  the  Botany  Bay  of  Spain, 
and  here  the  wretches  die  by  thousands  from 
climate,  hard  work,  cruelt}%  and  neglect. 

I’ve  asked  our  hostess  for  Beef  ?  No.  Mut¬ 
ton  ?  No.  Veal?  No.  Fish  ?  No.  Bacon  ? 
Yes.  Eggs  ?  Yes.  Fruit  ?  Yes.  Tea  ?  Yes. 
Coffee  ?  Yes.  Very  well,  then  ;  good  coffee  ; 
good  and  quick. 

We  sit  down  on  our  two  iron  beds,  and 
look  at  each  other. 

“  If  you  call  this  Africa,  I  wish  I  was  out  of 
it.  I  am  so  doosed  hungry  ?”  groans  Fluker. 

O  the  crude  nakedness  of  that  dirty,  tiled 
room,  with  the  scorpion  ceiling  and  the 
truckle-beds  ! 

Presently  in  came  the  dinner,  two  tum¬ 
blers  of  brown  ditch-water  coffee  without 
milk  or  sugar  ;  black  bread  without  butter, 
and  some  slices  of  brown,  old,  sow-bacon, 
swimming  in  black  grease.  For  dessert,  two 
figs  split  open,  and  with  a  seedsman’s  drawer 
full  of  gold-seeds  showing.  You  might  talk, 
argue,  reason  ;  nothing  more  could  be  got 
out  of  our  landlady.  No  meat  is  to  be  had  in 
Spain  after  market  hours  ;  no  one  keeps  any 
in  the  house.  What  is  bought  is  bought  for 

o  o 

measured  mouths.  Butter  is  always  scarce, 
and  cheese,  in  retired  places,  is  altogether 
unknown. 

We  eat  in  moody  melancholy ;  and  again, 
just  as  we  are  going  to  stroll  out  to  see  the 
fortifications,  we  are  startled  by  a  clink  and 
drag  of  chains.  We  look  out,  it  is  the  long 
string  of  galley-slaves  marching  back  with 
sullen  decorum  up  the  covered  way  of  the 
street.  Our  walk  over  the  town  was  not  very 
fruitful.  We  got  on  the  sea-wall  and  heard 
the  Gibraltar  evening-gun  roar  out  at  us  like 
a  released  lion.  We  poked  into  small  squares 
paved  with  black  and  white  pebbles  in  pat¬ 
terns.  We  watched  half  the  garrison  driving 
a  bull  into  the  slaughter-yard  by  pricking 
him  with  bayonets,  which,  instead  of  making 
him  quieter,  gave  the  chace  the  appearance  of 
a  small  bull-fight.  We  saw  the  bare  yellow¬ 
legged  Moorish  interpreters  hob-nobbing 
with  the  governor  ;  under  the  guidance  of 
backsheesh-seeking  Spanish  artillerymen, 
we  traversed  curtain  and  ravelin,  and  all  the 
angles  and  terraces  of  the  fortress  walls  ; 
bought  long  tassels  of  purple  and  yellow 
flowers,  strung  with  Moorish  taste,  by  a 
street-boy ;  purchased  Moorish  cigar-cases 
worked  with  dyed  aloe  thread  ;  and  stared  at 
the  immense  tufted  reeds  that  kept  crying 
out  to  us  in  the  gardens:  “We  are  African!” 
We  were  dazzled  by  a  review  of  two  or  three 
thousand  men  in  the  barrack-square  ;  saw  the 
raw  recruits  from  La  Mancha  put  through 
the  difficult  Hayband  manoeuvres,  and  retired 
to  our  beds  ready  for  the  chivalrous  touter, 
who  was  to  rouse  us  for  the  early  zebec.  We 
had  had  quite  enough  of  Africa.  One  thing 
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only  puzzled  us  :  that  whether  in  the  flower- 
arched  lanes,  the  cactus- plan  ted  gardens,  or 
dusty  barrack-square,  we  were  everywhere 
being  saluted  by  soldiers  and  bowed  to  by 
portly  officers.  We  could  see  clumps  of 
them  watching  us  from  the  batteries  :  and, 
as  we  passed  the  curious  arched  cafes, groups 
of  them  turning  to  follow  us,  with  their  eyes, 
out  of  sight. 

It  was  not  till  we  were  the  next  day  arm- 
in-arm  on  tlie  Gib  Alameda,  and  the  band 
beginning  to  strike  up,  that  the  reason  for 
this  singular  courtesy  and  attention  struck 
the  sagacious  Fluker. 

“  Why,  by  Jove,”  says  he,  “  Blank,  I  know 
what  it  was  made  those  fellows  do  the  civil 
to  us,  so  ;  it  was  our  being  put  down  as 
general  officers  in  our  passports.  I’ll  be 
hanged  if  they  musn’t  have  thought  we  were 
on  an  official  visit  of  inspection.” 

Said  I,  “Fluker,  by  Jove,  you’re  right.” 
And  he  was  right,  too.  “For  once — in 
Barbarie.” 


PHYSICAL  FORCE. 

What  wre  call  inanimate  matter  is  not  in¬ 
animate  in  fact  ;  it  shows  its  latent  vitality 
by  transmutations  to  which  there  is  no 
known  end.  In  our  manufactories,  offensive 
offal  is  converted  into  beautiful  pigments, 
and  noxious  residues  are  changed  into  scents 
and  flavours  for  sweatmeats.  In  Nature’s 
laboratory,  gases  become  water,  ice,  snow, 
and  steam ;  liquids  change  to  heavy  solids, 
or  to  masses  of  invisible  but  active  va¬ 
pour  ;  solids  solidify  still  more  firmly,  or 
crystallise,  or  rust  and  decompose,  assuming 
new  forms  unrecognisable  to  the  vulgar  eye. 
The  stars  send  forth  light  and  heat,  which 
the  planets  absorb,  enjoy,  and  partially  dis¬ 
tribute  in  their  turn.  This  grand  united 
cosmos  is  in  unceasing  motion,  integrally 
and  universally.  Powerful  agents,  whose 
existence  was  only  of  late  divined  and  dis¬ 
covered,  exert  untiring  influences,  and  they 
are  probably  backed  by  other  influences  un¬ 
suspected  as  yet.  In  the  universe,  then, 
there  may  be  temporary  repose,  but  there  is 
no  death-like  rest,  no  cessation  of  action.  A 
calm  or  a  lull  may  come  on  now  and  then  ;  a 
total  stagnation,  or  an  utter  syncope,  never. 
Likening  the  universe  to  a  living  creature, 
its  heart  never  ceases  to  beat,  nor  the  life¬ 
blood  to  flow  in  its  minutest  veins.  The 
stillness  of  the  earth  as  we  behold  it  at 
rest  which  gives  its  charm  to  evening, 
and  soothes  the  mind  after  the  toils  of  the 
day,  forms  but  a  dim  shadow  of  that  awful 
quiet  which  would  exist  were  matter  not 
capable  of  mutual  action.  In  that  case  there 
would  be  neither  heat  to  cheer,  light  to 
gladden,  sound  to  enliven,  nor  motion  to 
excite. 

But  it  is  easy  to  conceive  a  universe  whose 
matter  should  be  impassive  and  still,  remain¬ 
ing  ever  just  as  it  was  from  all  eternity,  with 


no  change,  no  mutual  affinities,  no  gravita¬ 
tion  of  one  body  towards  another,  and  to¬ 
wards  all  the  rest,  no  motion  forwards  or  in 
retreat,  no  revolution  on  axes  or  in  orbits, 
no  radiation  of  electricity  or  of  whatever 
constitutes  light  and  heat.  The  difference 
between  a  dead  universe  like  this,  and  the 
adorable  universe  in  which  we  are  placed, 
is  caused  by  the  presence  of  what  learned 
men  have  called  Physical  Forces  ;  by  which 
are  understood  the  various  affections  of  mat¬ 
ter  which  constitute  the  main  objects  of 
experimental  physics,  that  is,  heat,  light, 
electricity,  magnetism,  chemical  affinity,  and 
motion. 

It  is  superfluous  to  tell  the  reader  that  the 
study  of  the  physical  forces  constitutes  the 
main  distinction  which  separates  ancient 
from  modern  knowledge,  or,  that  to  such 
studies  the  present  century  owes  the  miracu¬ 
lous  material  progress  it  has  made.  And 
now,  as  a  culminating  triumph  of  science,  we 
are  informed  that  the  physical  forces  are 
really  and  ultimately  one  ;  or,  if  not  one,  at 
least  sprung  from  one  source,  and  that  they 
certainly  are  correlative,  or  have  a  reciprocal 
dependence  ;  that  though  neither  of  them,  I 
taken  abstractedly,  can  be  said  to  be  the 
essential  cause  of  the  others,  yet  that  either 
of  them  may  produce,  or  be  convertible  into, 
any  of  the  others.  “  What  !  ”  exclaims  the 
startled  novice  ;  “  can  heat  be,  or  become 
motion  ?  Can  motion  be  light  or  heat  ? 
Can  chemical  affinity  be  motion  or  elec¬ 
tricity  ?  ”  The  philosopher  calmly  answers, 

“  Yes  ;  heat  may  mediately  or  immediately 
produce  electricity  ;  electricity  may  pro¬ 
duce  heat ;  and  so  of  the  rest,  each  merging 
itself  as  the  force  it  produces  becomes 
developed.”  This  is  the  position  sought 
to  be  established,  and  really  established  to 
the  minds  of  most  men,  by  an  essay,  called 
The  Correlation  of  Physical  Forces,  by  W.  R. 
Grove,  Queen’s  Counsel,  and  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society.  The  book  has  obtained  a 
European  reputation,  its  third  edition  having 
been  translated  into  French  by  the  Abbe 
Moigno.  Moreover,  a  very  remarkable  lec¬ 
ture,  delivered  at  the  London  Institution, 
has  since  been  published  in  the  pamphlet 
form,  The  Monogenesis  of  Physical  Forces, 
by  Alfred  Smee,  also  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  Surgeon  to  the  Bank  of  England. 
The  lecture  would  have  attained  equal  noto¬ 
riety,  fame,  and  honour,  with  the  essay,  but 
for  its  brevity  and  its  occasional  character. 

It  may  attain  it  yet.  The  present  article, 
written  to  promulgate  the  views  of  those 
gentlemen  throughout  a  wider  public  than 
they  might  otherwise  reach,  is  of  course 
much  indebted  to  them  for  its  substance. 

That  there  exists  in  nature  a  principle  of  j 
unity, comprising  in  its  lawall  cause  and  effect,  j 
is  the  great  truth  which  appears  likely  to  be  de¬ 
monstrated  (if  it  is  not  already  demonstrated) 
by  the  research  of  modern  philosophy.  In 
i  physics  and  in  physiology,  in  mechanics  and 
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in  medicine,  facts,  no  less  than  theory,  de¬ 
clare,  that  no  effect  occurs  without  material 
cause;  that  no  initial  change  takes  place  with¬ 
out  equivalent  result  ;  in  all  cases,  there  is 
but  one  source  of  power  or  change.  In  short, 
there  exists  but  one  sole  spring — there  is  a 
monogenesis,  or  a  one-birth — of  all  physical  or 
natural  forces.  This  unity  in  the  source  of 
material  power  runs  consistently  parallel 
with  the  sublime  doctrine  of  the  Unity  of  the 
Godhead,  as  distinguished  from  the  gods 
many,  which  are  the  characteristic  of  all 
pagan  creeds.  The  wisdom  from  on  high 
which  teaches  us  to  reverence  One  Jehovah, 
the  Lord  of  all,  appears  to  be  leading  us  to 
the  conclusion  that  His  arm,  unlike  those 1 
of  the  monstrous  idols  of  the  East,  is 
single,  although  all-powerful  and  ever¬ 
present. 

We  may  therefore  allow  Mr.  Smee  to 
assume  that,  by  the  fiat  of  an  immaterial 
power,  matter,  as  long  as  it  has  existed,  has 
possessed  an  inherent  property,  which  it  will 
retain  till  it  ceases  to  exist — called  attraction  ; 
for  in  every  case  in  which  we  observe 
matter,  vre  notice  that  it  possesses  a  power 
whereby  two  portions  are  drawn  together  or 
mutually  attracted.  From  this  we  deduce  a 
law,  “  That  whatever  attracts  is  matter,  and 
whatever  cannot  attract  is  not  matter.” 
Besides  this  grand  fundamental  quality  of 
attraction,  matter  has  many  other  wonderful 
properties.  We  live  in  a  material  world,  but 
we  can  neither  make  nor  destroy  matter. 
However  many  times  matter  may  be  com¬ 
bined  with  or  acted  upon  by  other  matter,  it 
remains  the  same  in  amount ;  and  even  when 
so  changed  that  it  possesses  no  vestige  of  its 
former  state,  yet  it  is  neither  increased  nor 
diminished. 

How  far  matter  is  divisible,  we  know  not  ; 
because  we  can  readily  separate  it  into  par¬ 
ticles  far  below  the  point  of  magnitude  to 
which  our  senses  can  follow  it ;  no  micro¬ 
scope  has  been  able  to  see  the  ultimate 
elements  of  salts,  so  long  as  they  remain  in 
solution.  One  of  the  most  subtle  divisions 
of  solid  matter  is  to  be  found  in  the  black 
pulverulent  state  of  metals,  such  as  is  em¬ 
ployed  for  Smee’s  form  of  battery.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  all  matter  is  black  when 
extensively  divided,  because  its  particles  are 
too  small  to  reflect  light ;  but  the  form  of 
these  black  particles  is  unknown  to  us, 
because  the  highest  powers  of  the  microscope 
are  insufficient  to  render  them  visible  to  the 
eye. 

Notwithstanding  the  infinite  divisibility 
of  matter,  as  far  as  human  power,  human 
comprehension,  and  human  practice  are 
concerned,  it  is  found  convenient,  as  the 
most  probable  theory,  to  assume  that  matter 
is  divisible  into  definite  particles  which  can 
no  longer  be  divided,  and  which  are  hence 
called  atoms,  from  a  Greek  word  meaning 
indivisible.  We  know  not,  moreover,  how 
many  kinds  of  matter  there  are,  or  whether 


there  is  more  than  one  kind.  It  by  no  means 
follows  that,  because  chemists  have  been  un¬ 
able  hitherto  to  decompose  the  so-called  sixty 
elements,  they  should  be  separate  bodies 
having  a  different  and  peculiar  nature  of 
their  own.  As  every  element  has  a  different 
combining  number,  it  is  possible  that  each 
undecomposed  body  which  has  as  yet  resisted 
the  efforts  of  the  laboratory,  may  only  be  a 
number  of  atoms  attracted  together  so  firmly 
as  to  resist  our  present  power  of  separation. 
The  ultimate  particles  of  matter  are  aggre¬ 
gated  or  attracted  into  masses,  whose  great 
variety  is  demonstrated  by  daily  and 
familiar  observation.  Ice  alone  shows  what 
different  appearances  may  be  assumed  at 
different  times  by  the  very  same  elements  ; 
hail,  snow,  hoar-frost,  rime,  branching 
crystals,  and  solid  transparent  rock.  In  the 
electro-metallurgic  deposits  of  scientific  men 
and  manufacturers,  wherein  objects  are  built 
up  atom  by  atom,  very  different  kinds  of 
aggregation  are  obtained.  The  copper  elec¬ 
trotype  from  which  the  Bank  of  England 
note  is  printed,  is  so  excellent,  that  a  portion 
tried  by  Mr.  Smee  was  found  capable  of 
being  drawn  into  three  and  a-half  miles  of 
wire  ;  whilst,  under  certain  circumstances, 
copper  so  deposited  breaks,  with  a  conchoid al 
fracture,  a  proof  of  its  brittleness,  with  the 
greatest  ease. 

Attraction  exists  not  only  between  two 
solids,  which  have  the  power  of  attracting 
each  other  into  one  uniform  mass  by  adhe¬ 
sion  (as  when  two  pieces  of  lead  or  glass,  on 
being  brought  into  contact,  mutually  adhere, 
sometimes  greatly  to  the  manufacturer’s  dis¬ 
comfort),  but  also  liquids  and  solids  in  con¬ 
tact  have  a  power  of  mutual  attraction — as 
in  capillary  attraction — as  have  likewise 
gases  and  liquids.  Farther,  even  between 
gases  and  solids  it  has  been  proved  that 
attraction  is  existent.  A  most  important  re¬ 
sult  of  these  attractions,  for  which  we  should 
not  be  prepared  beforehand  if  it  had  not 
been  demonstrated  by  analysis,  is  that  par¬ 
ticles  of  two  or  more  different  kinds  of  matter 
may  be  attracted  together  so  as  to  produce 
a  totally  new  substance,  having  none  of  the 
properties  of  the  former  particles.  Thus, 
chlorine  and  sodium  form  common  salt  ;  hy¬ 
drogen  and  oxygen,  water.  Attracted  matter, 
either  in  masses  or  in  the  most  attenuated 
particles,  attracts  other  masses  at  any  dis¬ 
tance.  By  this  power  of  gravity,  everything 
in  the  universe  is  kept  in  its  appointed  place  ; 
to  this  power,  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars 
in  the  firmament,  every  substance  on  earth 
and  in  open  space,  owes  the  position  which  it 
occupies. 

And  now  we  step  forward  to  other  consi¬ 
derations,  which  lead  us  to  the  one  consistent 
doctrine  enunciated  by  Mr.  Smee.  In  every 
case  where  attraction  is  exerted,  it  can  be 
destroyed  by  a  new  attraction  ;  and  thus, 
whilst  attracted  matter  exhibits  cohesion, 
composition,  position,  so  a  new  attraction  can 
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cause  disintegration,  decomposition,  and  mo¬ 
tion.  Hence  we  deduce  the  law  that,  A  new 
attraction  can  destroy  a  former  attraction. 
Verily,  matter  conducts  itself,  in  this  respect, 
very  like  creatures  that  boast  of  possessing 
a  mind  and  passions.  The  law  may  be  enun¬ 
ciated  in  a  different  formula,  to  the  effect 
that,  attraction  actiug  on  attracted  matter  is 
the  source  of  all  force,  and  that,  therefore, 
every  pl^sical  force  has  a  monogenetic  origin, 
and,  when  generated,  a  truly  equivalent 
power.  Tor  a  study  of  the  effect  of  a  new 
attraction  acting  upon  attracted  matter,  the 
voltaic  battery  stands  forth  pre-eminently  as 
an  instrument  well  calculated  to  exemplify 
the  phenomenon. 

I  he  cause  of  all  voltaic  phenomena  i3 
referable  to  a  new  attraction  ;  when  this  is 
opposed  by  obstacles,  tension  is  manifested. 
Tension,  to  use  a  figurative  expression,  has  a 
desire  for  action  ungratified  ;  and  thus,  as 
soon  as  the  tension  is  increased,  or  the 
obstacles  are  diminished,  action  results,  and 
disintegration,  decomposition,  or  motion  oc¬ 
curs.  In  the  case  when  the  electrical  machine 
is  employed,  the  destruction  of  the  old  attrac¬ 
tions  is  frequently  accompanied  by  light, 
heat,  and  sound.  From  the  above  lofty  topics 
to  descend  to  common  life — is  it  a  wicked 
joke  to  draw  the  parallel,  that  when,  instead 
of  electrical  machines,  men  and  women  are 
concerned,  the  destruction  of  old  attractions 
is  likewise  often  accompanied  by  the  Hashing 
of  angry  glances,  the  heat  of  passion,  the 
noise  of  disputation,  and  the  motion  of  flight? 
To  return  :  these  scientific  views  lead  the 
mind  to  suppose  that  electricity  is  not  a 
material  essence,  an  imponderable  fluid,  a 
spirit  attached  to  matter,  to  which  the  effects 
witnessed  are  due  ;  but  that  the  phenomena 
of  electricity  are  entirely  owing  to  the  action 
of  a  new  attraction  upon  matter  which  has 
been  aggregated  or  composed  by  the  force  of 
former  attractions.  By  frictional  electricity 
we  are  able  to  trace  how  repulsion  is  a  phe¬ 
nomenon  ot  attraction,  and  not  an  inherent 
power  of  matter.  Two  balls  suspended  close 
together,  when  similarly  electrified,  appear  to 
repel  each  other ;  but  in  reality  they  are 
attracted  to  surrounding  objects. 

The  resistance  of  matter  under  attraction 
to  a  new  attraction,  leads  to  the  production 
of  various  phenomena.  Under  certain  cir¬ 
cumstances,  that  which  we  call  heat  is 
evinced.  For  heat,  it  is  necessary  that  a 
resistance  to  the  new  attraction  should  be 
afforded  by  the  pre-existing  attraction.  In 
the  voltaic  circuit,  if  any  part  is  contracted, 
heat  is  manifested,  and  in  this  way  water 
may  be  boiled,  or  platinum  (one  of  the  most 
infusible  of  substances)  may  be  made  to  melt 
like  wax.  Mechanical  force  causes  heat, 
when  applied  to  solid  bodies  ;  and  whenever 
attraction  acts  with  sufficient  energy  upon 
attracted  matter,  heat  results.  'Where  we 
require  intense  heat,  we  must  employ  an 
intense  new  attraction  on  an  intense  aggrega¬ 


tion,  and  hence,  every  practical  man  uses 
light  or  strong  coke  according  to  the  inten¬ 
sity  of  the  heat  he  requires.  Whilst  heat 
exists,  the  new  attraction  is  merely  attempt¬ 
ing  to  destroy  other  attractions  ;  and  the 
force  may  be  transferred  to  any  other  body. 
It  may  be  transferred  by  conduction,  that  is, 
through  bodies  in  contact  ;  or  by  radiation, 
that  is,  to  bodies  at  a  distance.  In  every 
case  where  heat  ceases,  either  the  new  at¬ 
traction  ceases  to  exert  itself,  or  the  former 
attraction  is  destroyed,  and  disintegration, 
decomposition,  or  motion  is  the  result. 

It  is  a  consequence  of  the  monogenesis  of 
physical  forces,  that  each  should  possess 
within  itself  the  power  of  a  new  attraction, 
which,  according  to  the  amount  of  the  initial 
change,  can  produce  either  an  equivalent  or 
a  relational  amount  of  any  other  force. 
Therefore,  as  has  been  already  stated,  elec¬ 
tricity  may  produce  light,  heat,  or  motion. 
It  has  been  shown  by  experiment  that  polar¬ 
ised  light  is  sensibly  affected  by  magnetism. 
Motion  may  produce  heat,  light,  electricity  ; 
light  may  produce  electricity  ;  motion,  heat  ; 
heat  may  produce  motion,  electricity,  light ; 
and  so  we  may  ring  the  changes  of  the  con¬ 
vertibility  of  physical  forces  without  end. 
This  doctrine  has  the  merit  of  discarding  the 
notion  of  ethers,  essences,  imponderables,  or 
of  a  plurality  of  forces  being  attached  to 
matter,  and  places  such  vague  assumptions 
amongst  the  mental  creations  of  philosophers 
rather  than  the  realities  of  nature. 

That  the  convertibility  is  possible,  may  be 
shown  by  instances  easy  to  verify.  Not  only 
may  motion  be  transformed  into  heat,  as 
every-day  experience  teaches  ;  Beaumont  and 
Mayer,  taking  advantage  of  the  circumstance, 
known  from  the  remotest  ages,  that  heat  is 
always  developed  by  friction,  make  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  water  boil  in  less  than  an  hour  and  a- 
half,  by  the  continued  revolution  of  a  slightly 
conical  iron  rod  covered  with  hemp  through¬ 
out  its  whole  length,  inside  a  copper  case, 
against  the  sides  of  which  it  exerts  a  very 
considerable  friction.  The  rotatory  motion 
is  simply  produced  by  a  handle,  which  sets 
the  hemp-clad  rod  in  motion  by  means  of 
a  toothed  wheel.  A  couple  of  men  are  able 
to  cause  the  rod  to  revolve  rapidly.  The 
machine  is  intended  to  make  soup  for 
soldiers.  With  a  sufficient  quantity  of  biscuit 
and  preserved  meat,  these  two  men  are  able 
to  make  enough  good  hot  soup  for  twenty  of 
their  comrades  in  an  hour  and  ahalf^  without 
the  help  of  a  spark  of  fire.  This  exploit, 
although  amusing,  on  account  of  its  novelty, 
is  not  really  so  great  a  feat  as  the  rubbing, 
not  striking,  a  light,  by  savages,  by  a  leger¬ 
demain  performed  with  two  or  three  dry 
sticks. 

Nothing  will  better  serve  to  give  a  sum¬ 
mary  view  of  the  mutual  and  reciprocal 
coucatination  of  the  forces  of  nature,  than  to 
insist  on  the  facts  that  motion  produces  heat 
when  any  two  bodies  whatsoever  are  rubbed 
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one  against  the  other  ;  that  motion  is  con¬ 
verted  into  heat,  when  it  is  suddenly  stopped  ; 
and  that  heat  is  converted  into  motion  when 
— under  the  piston  of  a  steam-engine — the 
vapour  of  water,  expanding  in  a  vacuum,  is 
cooled  by  the  expansion,  in  such  a  way  that 
the  lost  caloric  is  seen  to  be  transformed  into 
motion. 

It  is  only  of  late  that  this  principle  has 
been  propounded  in  its  complete  generality. 
About  the  year  eighteen  hundred,  Mont¬ 
golfier,  the  celebrated  aeronaut,  caught  a 
glimpse  of  it,  by  recognising  the  possibility 
of  the  reciprocal  conversion  of  motion  and 
caloric.  But  this  induction  of  genius  was  so 
completely  beyond  the  limits  and  in  advance 
of  received  ideas,  that  it  did  not  meet  with 
the  slightest  response  at  the  time.  Even  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-five,  science  was 
so  little  familiarised  to  the  proposition,  that 
the  most  celebrated  natural  philosophers 
could  scarcely  comprehend  the  drift  of  M.on- 
sieur  Leon  Foucault’s  brilliant  experiment, 
by  which  lie  proved  that  a  mass  of  copper  in 
rotatory  motion,  suddenly  arrested  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  and  without  contact  by  means  of  a 
magnet,  becomes  heated,  and  that  to  a 
degree  proportional  to  the  retardation  of  its 
motion. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  reciprocal  con¬ 
version  of  heat  and  motion  into  each  other, 
is  applicable  to  the  rest  of  the  physical  forces. 
As  motion  generates  heat,  so  can  it  also 
generate  magnetism,  light,  and  chemical 
affinity.  It  is  generally  known  that  if,  instead 
of  rubbing  against  each  other  two  homogene¬ 
ous  bodies,  such  as  two  pieces  of  wood  or  two 
bits  of  iron,  the  friction  is  made  to  take  place 
between  two  heterogeneous  bodies,  such  as  a 
stick  of  sealing-wax  and  a  scrap  of  woollen 
cloth,  electricity  is  produced.  Monsieur 
Babinet  has  modified  this  experiment  into 
an  original  and  striking  form,  which  is 
worth  describing,  in  order  that  any  one 
who  likes  may  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  repeat¬ 
ing  it. 

On  the  smooth  stopper  of  a  decanter, 
balance,  in  a  horizontal  position,  a  rather 
heavy  walking-stick  of  wood  or  cane,  in  such 
a  way  that  it  shall  easily  turn  on  its  resting- 
point.  Then  take  a  piece  of  sealing-wax,  rub 
it  briskly  on  the  sleeve  of  your  coat,  and  im¬ 
mediately  put  it  very  close  to  one  of  the  ends 
of  the  stick,  without  actually  touching  it. 
You  will  find,  not  without  surprise,  that  the 
stick,  yielding  to  the  influence  of  the  electri¬ 
city  detached  by  the  friction,  will  turn  on  its 
resting-point,  and  will  follow  the  sealing-wax 
as  it  is  graduall}'  withdrawn,  so  as  even  to  make 
a  complete  revolution,  if  the  operator  thinks 
fit  to  caiTy  the  experiment  so  far.  In  this 
case,  motion  has  generated  electricity  ;  and 
electricity,  in  turn,  has  given  birth  to  motion. 
Surely,  this  is  worth  all  the  table-turnings 
and  hat-spinnings  that  have  ever  been  per¬ 
formed  in  the  Old  "World  and  in  thei 
New.  I 


!  It  is  not  always  possible,  in  the  present 
state  of  science,  to  prove  that  any  two  forces 
whatever,  taken  at  hazard,  will  produce  each 
other ;  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  an  intermediate  force.  Thus, 
for  instance,  we  cannot  yet  immediately  trans¬ 
form  heat  into  electricity  ;  whilst,  by  taking 
motion  as  the  intermediate  force,  that  is  to 
say,  by  causing  a  steam  engine  to  turn  a 
gigantic  plate  of  glass  between  a  pair  of 
cushions,  we  can  obtain  torrents  of  electricity. 
Mr.  Grove  is  persuaded  that  the  direct  and 
immediate  generation  of  all  the  physical 
forces  by  any  one  of  them  whatsoever,  is 
possible.  Science  appears  to  be  rapidly 
advancing  towards  the  establishment  of  this 
capital  fact,  which  would  open  a  completely 
new  era  of  discovery.  For  instance,  one  of 
the  crying  wants  of  the  day,  is  cheap  electri¬ 
city  ;  we  know  how  to  do  many  things  by 
electricity  which  it  is  most  desirable  that 
we  should  be  able  to  do.  We  can  make  an 
electric  motive  power,  to  serve  the  purposes 
of  a  small  steam-engine ;  we  can  make 
hydrogen  gas,  for  lighting,  by  decomposing 
that  very  cheap  article,  water.  But  the 
electric  liorse-power  is  so  much  more  ex¬ 
pensive  to  feed  than  the  steam  horse-power, 
and  the  water-gas  (now  being  manufactured 
at  the  Invalides,  Paris)  costs  so  much  more 
to  make  than  coal-gas, — all  in  consequence  of 
the  dearness  of  electricity, — that  they  are 
only  employed  by  those  who  can  afford  to 
pay  for  curiosities  and  experimental  wonders. 
But  perhaps  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when, 
by  the  transformation  into  electricity  of  the 
heat  generated  in  the  furnaces  of  our  manu¬ 
factories,  we  may  create  a  source  of  elec¬ 
tricity,  a  veritable  voltaic  pile  fulfilling  all 
the  conditions  of  power  which  it  is  requisite 
to  give  to  this  marvellous  instrument. 

Mr.  Grove  contrived  an  experiment,  too 
complicated  to  be  fully  described  here,  in 
which  the  apparatus  comprises,  in  a  darkened 
box  filled  with  water,  a  daguerreotype  plate, 
a  galvanometer,  and  one  of  Brequet’s  metallic 
thermometers.  By  drawing  the  lid  or  screen 
of  the  box,  light  is  allowed  to  fall  on  the 
daguerreotype  plate.  Immediately,  the  two 
needles  are  seen  to  move  ;  one  indicating  the 
presence  of  an  electric  current,  the  other,  a 
disengagement  of  heat.  One  single  cause, 
light,  has  therefore  produced,  on  the  plate, 
a  chemical  action  ;  in  the  silver  wires,  an 
electric  current  ;  in  the  bobbin  of  the  gal¬ 
vanometer,  a  magnetic  current ;  in  the  ther¬ 
mometer,  heat  ;  in  the  needles,  motion.  Con¬ 
sequently,  in  this  beautiful  experiment,  one 
force  only,  light,  has  generated  all  the 
others,  mediately  or  immediately  ;  namely, 
chemical  action,  electricity,  magnetism,  heat, 
motion. 

But  the  most  important  characteristic  of 
this  common  genesis  of  the  natural  forces,  is 
that  it  takes  place  in  fixed  and  definite 
proportions,  according  to  a  law  exactly 
similar  to  that  of  chemical  equivalents.  For 
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example,  the  heat  which  causes  a  kilogramme 
of  water  to  rise  a  degree  centigrade  in 
temperature,  will,  if  converted  into  motion, 
produce  a  mechanical  force  capable  of  raising 
about  four  hundred  and  thirty  kilogrammes 
the  height  of  a  metre  in  a  second  of  time  ;  so 
that  four  hundred  and  thirty  is  the  mechani¬ 
cal  equivalent  of  heat.  If  we  could  only 
rigorously  determine  the  equivalents  of 
the  other  forces  of  nature,  what  an  immense 
stride  would  science  have  made,  and  what  a 
vast  field  would  thus  be  opened  to  the  research 
of  the  rising  generation  !  Even  now,  by  show¬ 
ing  us  how  slight  an  elevation  of  tempera¬ 
ture  is  necessary  to  produce  a  considerable 
mechanical  effort,  the  mechanical  equivalent 
©f  heat  has  taught  us  that  we  burn  twenty 
I  times  too  much  coal  in  the  furnaces  of  our 
present  steam-engines,  and  that  we  must 
invent  others  on  a  new  plan.  By  applying 
these  ideas,  Monsieur  Seguin  has  been  led  to 
construct  his  Pulmonary  Steam-engine,  and 
Monsieur  Siemens  his  Regenerated  Steam- 
engine. 

To  the  correlation  of  the  forces  already 
known,  there  seems  to  be  no  end  or  limit ; 
that  other  forces  may  yet  be  discovered, 
differing  as  much  from  those  known  as  they 
differ  from  each  other,  is  highly  probable  ; 
and  that  when  discovered,  and  their  modes  of 
action  fully  traced  out,  they  will  be  found 
reciprocally  related  on  one  general  and  har- 
i  monious  plan,  may  be  believed  to  be  as  far 
certain  as  certainty  can  be  predicted  of  any 
|  future  event.  Thus,  sound  is  motion  ;  and  al¬ 
though  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  a  theory 
was  advanced  that  sound  was  transmitted  by 
the  vibrations  of  an  ether,  we  now  so  readily 
resolve  sound  into  motion,  that  to  those 
who  are  familiar  with  acoustics,  the  pheno¬ 
mena  of  sound  immediately  present  to  the 
I!  mind  the  idea  of  motion,  that  is,  motion  of 
ordinary  matter.  Again :  no  doubt  now 
exists  that  light  moves,  or  is  accompanied  by 
motion.  Here  the  phenomena  of  motion  are 
not  made  evident  by  ordinary  sensuous  per¬ 
ception  :  as  all  observation  teaches  us  that 
bodies,  in  moving  from  one  point  in  space 
to  another,  occupy  time,  we  conclude  that, 
wherever  a  continuing  phenomenon  is  ren¬ 
dered  evident  in  two  different  points  of  space 
at  different  times,  there  is  motion,  though  we 
cannot  see  the  progression.  A  similar  deduc¬ 
tion  convinces  us  of  the  motion  of  electricity. 
Of  absolute  rest  nature  gives  no  evidence  : 
all  matter,  as  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  is  ever 
in  movement,  not  merely  in  masses,  as  with 
the  planetary  spheres,  but  also  molecularly, 
or  throughout  its  most  intimate  structure. 
Thus,  every  alteration  of  temperature  pro¬ 
duces  a  molecular  change  throughout  the 
whole  substance,  heated  or  cooled  ;  slow 
chemical  or  electrical  actions,  actions  of  light 
or  invisible  radiant  forces,  are  always  at  play, 
so  that  as  a  fact  we  cannot  predicate  of  any 
portion  of  matter  that  it  is  absolutely  at 
l'est 


Mr.  Smee  thinks,  even,  that  odours  consti¬ 
tute  a  further  range  of  actions  and  reactions ; 
in  which  view  he  feels  the  more  confirmed 
the  more  he  watches  those  animals,  as  the 
bloodhound,  which  have  the  nerves  of  the 
nose  highly  developed.  Upon  this  matter, 
however,  we  are  much  in  the  same  position 
as  the  man  born  blind,  who  can  only  receive 
his  ideas  of  light  through  the  medium  of  the 
eyes  of  others  ;  for  man  has  literally  only  a 
rudimentary  nose,  if  it  be  compared  with  that 
of  other  animals. 

The  fundamental  and  radical  unity  of  all 
the  natural  forces  promises  even  to  supply  a 
bridge  which  shall  enable  us  to  make  a  road 
across  that  profound  gulf  which  yawns  be¬ 
tween  physics  and  metaphysics.  The  history 
of  the  human  race  proves  every  hour,  that 
of  the  three  grand  manifestations  of  the 
Creative  Power — space,  matter,  and  time — • 
the  one  which  we  comprehend  the  least  in  its 
essence,  and  whose  future  effects  are  the 
most  difficult  to  divine  and  even  to  guess  at, 
is  the  last,  namely,  time.  But  time  itself, 
as  a  phenomenon,  is  now  drawn  by  Mr.  Smee 
into  the  vortex  of  physical  science.  For  let 
us  suppose  that  a  change  of  matter  could 
take  place  without  time ;  the  coals  in  our 
grates  would  be  consumed  instantly  ;  if  our 
house  caught  fire,  the  whole  would  momen¬ 
tarily  vanish  ;  if  we  set  any  body  in  motion, 
however  gently,  it  would  arrive  at  its 
destination  quicker  than  thought,  and  be 
dashed  to  pieces.  Chemistry  supplies  us 
with  substances,  the  particles  of  which  are 
held  together  so  slightly,  that  upon  the 
slightest  application  of  force,  they  are  sepa¬ 
rated  ;  iodide  of  nitrogen,  for  instance,  sepa¬ 
rates  upon  the  slightest  agitation  into  its 
component  parts.  The  safety  of  the  proper 
use  of  gunpowder  depends  upon  its  pro¬ 
gressive  action,  which  is  slow  as  compared 
with  iodide  of  nitrogen,  or  with  some  varieties 
of  gun  cotton. 

*  Man  derives  the  idea  of  time  from  the 
resistance  to  change  ;  if  the  total  changes 
constituting  an  event  are  performed  with 
energy,  but  little  time  is  occupied  ;  if  the 
resistance  to  change  is  great,  considerable 
time  is  evinced.  The  sum  total  of  all  time 
is  the  representation  of  all  the  events  which 
have  happened  from  the  commencement  of 
matter  to  the  present  moment  ;  and  the 
number  of  revolutions  of  the  earth  round  the 
sun,  or  of  the  earth  upon  its  axis,  are  gene¬ 
rally  the  events  which  are  counted  as  our 
measure  of  time.  But,  from  the  very  nature 
of  time,  one  event  preceded  all  subsequent 
events,  namely,  the  first  rushing  together  or 
attraction  of  particles  of  matter,  which  gave 
to  every  object  its  composition,  form,  and 
position,  and  which  we  usually  understand 
by  the  word  Creation. 

From  these  views  we  find  that  time  can 
have  none,  no,  not  even  the  feeblest  quality  of 
eternity ;  and  that  however  exaggeratedly 
it  may  be  increased,  time  never  becomes 
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eternity.  Time  is  a  mere  repetition  of  events, 
eacli  having  a  beginning  and  an  end.  Eter¬ 
nity  is  not  made  up  of  events;  and  has,  there¬ 
fore,  no  beginning  and  no  end. 


MATCH-MAKING  MAJESTY. 

The  negotiations  for  a  certain  Franco- 
Piedmontese  marriage,  held  to  be  a  fore¬ 
runner  of  mischief,  were  opened  last  summer 
at  Plombieres,  in  a  smail  chateau  that  has 
a  beautiful  garden.  The  frontage  of  this 
residence  borders  a  narrow  street ;  the  win¬ 
dows  of  the  drawing-rooms  are  at  the  back, 
and  look  over  the  shady  garden  to  some 
hills  which  rise  abruptly  out  from  the  road 
leading  to  the  Yal  d’Ajol.  There  is  nothing 
to  disturb  the  repose  of  the  scene.  The 
trees,  rich  in  foliage,  are  musical  with 
singing  birds  ;  the  rippling  of  the  mountain 
streams  blends  with  the  rustle  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  air,  and  a  sweet  odour  of  natural  flowers 
floats  from  the  hill-sides.  There  is  little 
traffic  in  the  street  seen  through  the  wide 
entrance  gateway.  Everything  would  tell  of 
peace,  but  for  the  ring  of  arms  within  the 
great  court-yard  where  soldiers,  fully  ac¬ 
coutred,  are  continually  on  the  alert.  Two 
|  sentries  are  on  the  upper  road  above  the 
garden,  keeping  keen  watch  upon  certain 
windows  shaded  with  red  and  white  awnings, 
j  They  open  upon  a  balcony.  Lower  down 
a  fierce  sapper,  “bearded  like  the  pard,” 
stands  to  ward  all  men  off  a  railed  pavement 
I  whence  they  may  behold  the  majesty  of 
France  taking  the  air  in  the  valley.  His 
Majesty  is  not  on  horseback,  nor  iii  uniform. 

Is  it  treasonable  to  tell  how  the  Emperor 
looks  at  Plombieres,  divested  of  external 
pomp  ?  He  is  grizzled,  cadaverous,  and 
fame  in  the  left  hip,  and  labours  to  conceal 
that  last  defect.  His  walk  is  awkward.  He 
turns  out  his  toes,  and  leans  heavily  on  the 
strong  stick  he  carries  in  his  well-gloved 
hand.  He  is  carefully  dressed  ;  but,  though 
his  coat  fits  him  very  accurately,  he  has 
nothing  of  the  air  of  a  perfectly  dressed  man. 
His  figure  is  not  improved  by  the  cuirass 
which  his  coat  will  not  conceal.  Every 
step  he  takes  is  studied,  while  his  eye  scans 
every  passer-by  with  a  look  which  has  some¬ 
thing  uncanny  in  its  expression. 

In  that  small  salon  looking  over  the  breezy 
garden,  one  hot  summer’s  day  last  year,  the 
Princess  Clotilde  of  Sardinia  was  marked  for 
marriage.  She  is  married  now. 

The  world  hears  that  her  husband  is  the 
image  of  the  First  Napoleon.  He  is  certainly 
wonderfully  like  the  portraits  of  his  uncle, 
but  (I  am  a  woman  and  am  critical  upon 
outsides  of  men)  cast  in  a  coarser  mould.  He 
is  a  large,  loose,  and  yellow  edition  of  that 
“little  corporal.”  He  is  short-sighted,  and 
screws  his  glass  in  his  eye  in  a  way  that  does 
not  improve  the  expression  of  his  heavy,  pas¬ 
sionless  face.  He  speaks  in  an  abrupt  tone. 
They  say  he  imitates  the  great  Napoleon. 


He  is  clever  ;  and,  though  wary  enough  to 
avoid  the  schemes  that  occasionally  beset 
him,  he  has,  I  believe,  less  of  the  intriguer 
about  him  than  most  Bonapartes ;  except  his 
father,  who  keeps  to  his  path,  and  is  much 
respected. 

What  the  French  Emperor’s  views  were, 
last  July,  when  he  and  the  Sardinian  envoy 
closed  the  bargain  in  the  summer  parlour  at 
Plombieres,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  ; 
but,  as  this  little  town  in  the  Yosges  has 
been,  and  probably  will  be,  the  scene  of  many 
a  memorable  compact  and  wily  debate,  and 
as  it  lies  in  a  department  of  France  little 
known  to  English  travellers  at  this  moment 
as  an  Imperial  retreat,  let  me  describe  the 
place. 

The  Yosges,  called  the  Switzerland  of 
France,  lies  among  wooded  mountains  and 
calm,  shadowy  lakes  famous  for  trout.  In  a 
gorge  of  these  mountain  passes  the  Homan 
Legions  one  day  halted ;  and,  finding  it  a  plea¬ 
sant  place,  bivouacked  on  the  spot,  and  cast 
about  them,  as  they  always  did,  for  water- 
springs.  They  found  not  only  these,  but  the 
warm  fountains  over  which  they  built  their 
bathing-chambers  ;  the  remains  of  which  are 
the  foundation  of  the  famous  baths  of  Plom-  | 
biehes.  King  Stanislaus  improved  upon  them, 
and  the  Emperor  Louis  Napoleon  is  likely  to 
perfect  them. 

As  the  railway  has  not  yet  penetrated  the 
Yosges  beyond  Epinal,  a  little  south  of 
Nancy  (an  old  town  lying  off  the  Strasbourg 
line)  we  approach  Plombieres  by  a  carriage 
route  passing  through  picturesque  valleys 
watered  by  the  blue  Moselle,  that  useful 
stream  which  yields  the  finest  fish  of  its 
kind  in  the  world,  and  turns  the  wheels  of 
many  a  mill  and  factory.  It  makes  a  plea¬ 
sant  murmur  in  the  deep  retired  nooks  of  this 
Gallic  Switzerland,  and  washes  the  base  of 
many  a  steep  crowned  with  the  ruins  of  old 
castles.  The  mill  and  factory  are  not  so 
pretty  as  these  ruins ;  but  the  people  look 
the  happier  for  them  ;  working  in  their  cot¬ 
tage  gardens,  plying  their  nets  in  the  streams, 
or  singing  as  they  sit  picking  cotton  under 
the  trees.  We  dip  suddenly  into  the  gorge  j 
where  the  Roman  soldiers  rested  on  their  ; 
arms  two  thousand  years  ago.  Folks  from 
the  Rhine  (German  foresters)  were  here 
before  them,  having  crossed  Alsace,  and 
traversed  the  mountain  barrier,  which  even 
now  is  difficult  of  access. 

Plombieres  has  preserved  its  ancient  look. 

It  was  on  a  glowing  day  that  I  first  saw  it, 
and  the  place  was  then  put  into  gala-dress  in 
honour  of  the  recent  entree  of  Napoleon,  who 
is  its  patron  saint  just  now.  Streams  of  red, 
white,  blue,  and  amber  calico  fluttered  from 
windows  of  grey  granite  houses  ;  and  the 
waving  of  the  brilliant  tricolor  had  a  striking 
effect  in  the  shade  of  the  hills  which  rise 
abruptly  on  each  side  of  the  town.  These 
hills  are  almost  covered  with  fir-trees,  from 
among  which  there  jut  out  massive  crags 
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of  a  dark  granite  embedded  in  ferns  and 

O 

grasses. 

A  noble  promenade  canopied  with  stately 
trees,  lies  on  the  left  as  one  enters  the 
town  from  Nemoremont.  In  this  promenade 
mass  was  performed  last  July,  at  altars 
built  under  the  trees,  and  Louis  Napoleon 
performed  his  devotions  with  the  people. 
We  saw  workmen  in  the  avenue,  improving 
and  embellishing,  and  we  could  hear  the 
ring  of  chisel,  pick-axe  —  every  implement 
of  masonry  in  the  town.  It  contains  now 
only  two  tolerable  streets  branching  Y- 
fashion  from  the  entrance.  New  baths  are 
in  course  of  construction.  Those  built  over 
the  Roman  foundations  are  in  the  centre  of 
the  town.  A  cluster  of  tricolored  streamers 
waved  over  the  heads  of  the  workmen  busy 
there.  We  passed  on  to  some  terraces  that 
had  been  newly  laid  out,  and  from  these 
looked  down  upon  a  little  valley  in  which 
groups  of  men  wearing  blue  blouses  were  at 
work,  making  an  ornamental  garden  &  la 
Anglaise.  This  garden  is  one  of  the  Em¬ 
peror’s  hobbies.  He  has  bought  the  ground, 
and  enjoys  the  business  of  laying  out  the 
lawns  and  shrubberies.  He  has  had  some 
paths  cut  in  the  windings  of  the  hills  which 
shade  the  spot.  They  lead  to  a  pavilion 
under  a  fragrant  grove  of  firs,  from  which 
lie  can  superintend  his  garden  and  enjoy  the 
landscape. 

It  is  said  that  the  smell  of  these  fir-trees 
is  an  antidote  to  cholera.  One  may  believe 
it  when  there  comes  upon  the  morning 
breeze  the  most  delicious  odour  of  the  woods. 
We  were  revelling  in  the  soft  air  redolent  of 
health,  when  we  were  told  that  the  Emperor 
was  within  but  a  few  yards  of  us. 

In  the  bend  of  the  hill,  and  under  one  of 
the  groves,  stood  three  gentlemen — the  fore¬ 
most  of  them,  short  and  square,  was  looking 
into  the  green  hollow,  watching  the  busy 
gardeners  in  silence.  Two  men,  dressed  like 
gentlemen,  rested  against  the  railing  of  a 
pretty  temple  close  to  us,  and  evidently  kept 
strict  watch  over  the  other  group.  There 
was  no  mistaking  the  people  ;  they  were 
Mouchard’s  secret  police,  who  do  their  work 
in  the  most  awkward  way  imaginable,  and 
betray  their  calling  at  every  word  and  step. 

The  Emperor’s  bearing  and  appearance — I 
must  needs  be  personal  again — have  materially 
changed  of  late  years.  The  expression  of  the 
eye  is  colder  than  ever,  and  the  lid  drops 
more  heavily  over  it.  The  hair  is  thinning  on 
the  brow,  and  growing  grey.  The  imperial  is 
not  so  carefully  trimmed.  The  hollow  under 
the  cheek-bone  has  deepened  ;  the  cheek  itself 
being  more  ashy.  One  cannot  fancy  a  smile 
now  on  that  elongated  visage.  All  this  we 
had  ample  opportunity  of  noting,  without  any 
breach  of  outward  courtesy.  The  Emperor 
passed  us  on  his  way  into  the  little  valley, 


and  stood  there  for  a  considerable  time, 
directing  the  gardeners,  and  sometimes 
marking  the  pathways  himself  with  a  loner 
staff. 

It  "was  a  curious  scene,  and  so  quiet!  The 
men  pursued  their  work  diligently,  the 
engineer  directing  them  from  his  great 
master’s  orders.  Here  a  soldier  halted  for 
an  instant  in  passing,  saluted  his  chief,  and 
stepped  on ;  there  stood  a  group  of  priests, 
backed  by  a  pile  of  moss-clad  granite  ;  a  few 
ladies,  in  showy  toilettes,  came  down  from 
the  pine-groves ;  and  there  were  plenty  of 
children  on  the  grass,  with  bright -eyed 
bonnes  in  their  provincial  caps ;  while  over 
all  there  was  diffused  an  atmosphere  of  which 
the  colour  changed  every  instant,  as  the  light 
clouds  cast  their  shadows  on  the  sides  of  the- 
dark-wooded  slopes. 

A  burst  of  military  music  suddenly  at¬ 
tracted  every  one  towards  the  old  avenue  at 
the  head  of  the  town.  We  hastened  thither. 
The  band  of  the  Sixty-third  Regiment  of  the 
line  struck  up  an  overture,  and  I  had  not 
long  been  seated  on  the  hard  straw  chair,  for 
wh  ich  treble  price  was  charged  in  honour  of 
the  Emperor,  when,  on  looking  up  the  bank, 
I  perceived  Louis  Napoleon  leaning  against 
the  railing.  By  and  bye,  he  came  down  the 
hill  among  us,  with  his  two  attendants,  and 
took  also  a  straw  chair.  There,  half  an  hour 
afterwards,  we  left  him,  looking  the  picture 
of  a  paternal  sovereign,  whose  only  thoughts 
were  peace.  Screened,  however,  by  a  garden 
hedge  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  there  w'ere  the 
two  Mouchards ;  under  the  trees,  by  the 
railing,  the  ferocious-looking  sapper ;  and 
then,  there  were  the  two  sentinels  of  the 
chateau,  moving  solemnly  to  and  fro,  and 
meeting  and  turning  on  their  beat,  so  that 
the  eyes  of  one  might  always  be  turned 
towards  that  summer  pavilion  with  the  red 
and  white  striped  awnings,  in  which  Napoleon 
and  Count  Cavour  settled  upon  a  certain 
wedding. 

Shortly  after  this  conference  took  place, 
Louis  Napoleon  made  a  little  excursion. 
Eastward  of  Plombieres,  there  is  a  lovely 
nook.  It  is  a  village  called  Gerardiner. 
The  cottages,  embosomed  in  gardens,  are 
scattered  over  the  green  extent  in  most 
picturesque  fashion.  Here  there  is  a  placid 
lake,  and,  toweriug  above  the  lake,  is  the 
Great  Ballon.  The  Schlukt  route,  that  cuts 
through  this  mountain  to  Colmar,  in  Alsace, 
bordering  the  Rhine,  was  almost  impassable. 
Louis  Napoleon  put  workmen  on  that  moun¬ 
tain  road  immediately  ;  and  thus,  it  it  so 
please  him,  he  can  transport  with  little  noise 
or  effort  an  army  from  Chalons  to  the  Rhine 
bank.  There  seemed  to  be  something  signi- 
ficant  in  thus  smoothing  of  the  road  to 
the  Rhine  directly  after  negotiation  with 
Sardinia. 
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A  BREACH  OF  BRITISH  PRIVILEGE. 

Sir, — I  occasionally  see  your  journal  at 
the  houses  of  my  friends,  and  I  am  told  that 
it  occupies  a  highly  influential  and  prominent 
position  among  the  periodicals  of  the  present 
time.  For  my  own  part,  I  carefully  ab¬ 
stained  from  subscribing  to  you,  when  you 
started.  I  didn’t  like  the  look  of  you,  then  ; 
and  I  don’t  like  the  look  of  you,  now.  You 
are  not  English  to  the  back-bone.  You  have 
more  than  once  set  up  the  foreigners — the 
jabbering,  unwashed,  unshaved  foreigners, 
who  live  on  kickshaws  and  sour  wine — as 
examples  to  us.  I  doubt  whether  you  really 
believe  that  one  Englishman  is  equal  to  two 
Frenchmen,  and  six  of  any  other  nation.  I 
doubt  whether  you  know  your  Rule  Britannia 
as  you  ought,  and  whether  you  sincerely  feel 
that  we  are  the  “  dread  and  envy”  of  every 
foreign  community  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
No,  sir,  you  won’t  do  for  me — it  may  be 
disagreeable  to  you  to  know  it — but  you 
won’t. 

Why  do  I  write  to  you,  then  ?  For  three 
reasons.  First,  and  foremost,  to  see  whether 
you  can  be  fair  enough  to  both  sides  to  print 
something  which  is  not  written  by  one  of 
your  own  set.  Secondly,  to  perform  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  literary  feat,  in  the  character  of 
correspondent  to  a  journal,  by  writing  a 
letter  to  an  Editor  which  doesn’t  begin  by 
flattering  him.  Thirdly,  and  lastly,  to  show 
you  the  results  to  which  your  precious 
modern  principles  have  led,  and  will  continue 
to  lead,  by  quoting  the  last  new  example  of 
the  invasion  of  the  execrable  foreign  element, 
as  now  exhibited  every  night,  not  far  from 
you,  at  the  West  End  of  the  Strand.  There 
are  my  reasons  ;  and  here  is  my  letter. 
Listen  to  the  first,  if  you  can.  Print  the 
last,  if  you  dare. 

I  have  been,  for  some  time,  prepared 
for  a  great  deal  in  the  way  of  desertion  of 
national  principle.  When  beards  (which  you 
recommended)  began  to  grow  on  British 
faces — when  shoeblacks  (whom  you  en¬ 
couraged)  began  to  ply  in  British  streets — 
when  the  word  “  entree”  appeared  among 
the  chops  and  steaks  of  British  taverns  ;  and 
when  foreign  opera  companies  could  sing  at 
playhouse  prices  on  the  British  stage,  and 
not  be  hooted  oil*  it — I  was  proof,  as  1  fondly 


imagined,  against  any  additional  feeling  of 
surprise  at  any  additional  foreign  innovation. 
But,  I  was  mistaken  ;  and  I  don’t  mind 
acknowdedging  it.  Much  as  I  was  prepared 
for,  I  was  not  prepared,  sir,  for  Mr.  Benjamin 
Webster’s  New  Adelphi  Theatre. 

I  shall  probably  be  very  severe  in  the 
course  of  this  letter  ;  but  I  will  endeavour  to 
be  reasonable  and  just  at  the  same  time.  In 
writing  of  Mr.  Webster’s  Innovation  (for  in 
the  good  old  English  sense  of  the  word  it  is 
not  a  Theatre  at  all),  I  will  bear  lightly  on 
the  architect,  Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt.  I  will  assume 
that  when  he  received  his  commission,  it  was 
saddled  with  certain  conditions,  which  he 
was  bound  to  fulfil,  and  did  fulfil,  as  an 
honest  man.  I  will  even  endeavour  to  write 
of  Mr.  Webster  himself  more  in  sorrow  than 
in  anger,  when  I  come  to  the  personal  part 
of  the  subject,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned. 
First  of  all,  however,  I  must  take  care  to  be 
general,  before  I  become  particular  (there 
are  people  out  of  your  literary  set,  sir,  who 
understand  the  art  of  writing,  though  they 
seldom  care  to  practise  it) — I  must  establish 
my  principle  and  state  my  case,  using  a  new 
paragraph  for  the  purpose,  and  making  it  a 
short  one.  You  see  I  know  all  about  it, 
although,  I  thank  Heaven,  I  am  not  a  literary 
man. 

My  principle  is,  That  the  English  public 
does  not  want  to  be  made  comfortable  when 
it  goes  to  the  Theatre  ;  That  this  peculiarity 
marks  the  great  distinction  between  a  British 
audience  and  a  French  audience ;  And  that 
a  manager  who  gives  to  the  modest  English¬ 
man,  who  has  not  asked  for  it,  the  comfort¬ 
able  seat  which  the  arrogant  Frenchman  has 
insisted  on  having  long  since,  is  a  manager 
who  gratuitously  breaks  down  a  grand 
social  distinction  between  France  and  Great 
Britain. 

My  case  is,  That  Mr.  Benjamin  Webster 
has  committed  this  grave  patriotic  offence  at 
The  New  Adelphi  Theatre. 

Now  let  us  be  moderate — let  us  be  philo¬ 
sophic — let  us  have  this  out  logically  by  all 
manner  of  means.  The  English  public  does 
not  want  to  be  made  comfortable  when  it 
goes  to  the  Theatre.  Is  there  any  man  in 
his  senses  who  doubts  this  ?  Let  him,  in 
that  case,  remember  the  Old — yes,  the  fine, 
|  old,  genuine,  British  Adelphi  Theatre,  now 
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pulled  down — and  let  him  put  Ills  hand  on 
Lis  heart  (as  they  did  in  the  good  old 
sterling  comedies),  and  say  whether  he  re¬ 
members  a  single  comfortable  |>lace  in  the 
whole  of  that  eminently  national  edifice, 
ranging  all  over  it  from  the  floor  to  the 
ceiling?  Let  him  say  whether  he  remem¬ 
bers  that  Theatre  as  a  scene  of  public 
protests  and  riots  in  consequence  of  the 
exquisite  uneasiness  of  every  seat  in  it,  or  as 
a  scene  of  happy,  crowded,  cramped,  per¬ 
spiring  placidity,  in  which  a  British  pit 
perched  itself  upon  its  native  knife-boards, 
with  its  sides  squeezed,  its  knees  jammed, 
and  its  back  unsupported,  a  spectacle  of 
national  discomfort  and  national  content¬ 
ment,  such  as  no  other  civilised  city  could 
show  in  any  part  of  Europe?  No!  no!  If' 
an  English  audience  wanted  to  be  made 
comfortable,  the  old  Adelphi  Theatre  could 
never  have  kept  its  doors  open  through  a 
single  season  ;  and  certain  other  national — 
that  is  to  say,  universally  uncomfortable — 
theatres  still  in  existence,  would  be  shut  up. 
Are  they  shut  up  ?  Are  they  not,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  crowded  every  night  ?  Is  a  murmur 
ever  heard  from  the  contentedly -cramped 
audience?  I  promised  you  logic,  just  now; 
and  here  you  have  it,  I  think,  with  a 
vengeance ! 

Having  established  my  principle,  and 
proved  it  by  facts  which  no  man  can  deny,  I 
may  now  come  down  to  details,  and  have  it 
out  personally  with  Mr.  Webster. 

My  first  complaint  is,  that  lam  bewildered 
by  ibis  innovating  management,  in  two  ways, 
even  before  I  take  my  seat  inside  the  New 
Adelphi  at  all.  In  the  first  place,  I  am  not 
fined  a  shilling  at  the  Box  Office,  for  the 
offence  of  wanting  to  engage  a  seat  at  the 
Theatre.  Whv  not,  when  other  theatres 
continue  to  fine  me  with  perfect  impunity  ? 
If  I  really  resented:  such  treatment,  1  should 
bring  those  other  theatres  to  their  senses  by 
not  going  near  them  till  they  had  removed 
their  shilling  tax.  But  I  do  nothing  of  the 
sort  ;  1  pay  it  uncomplainingly  when  I  am 
asked  for  it.  And  here  is  Mr.  Webster  losing 
money  in  the  vain  attempt  to  teach  me,  as  a 
true-born  Englishman,  not  to  let  myself  be 
taken  in.  And  there  are  the  other  managers, 
who  know  .the  public  better,  laughing  at  him 
in  their  sleeves,  and  profiting  daily  by  the 
good  old  system.  Speaking  as  a  man  of 
business,  I  don’t  mind  acknowledging  that 
this  bewilders  me  to  begin  with. 

Then  again,  when  I  go  into  the  theatre, 
and  pass  the  money-takers,  and  enter  the 
lobbies,  what  do  I  see  ?  Women — on  my 
word  of  honour — quiet,  civil,  quick,  neatly- 
dressed,  attentive  women,  who  give  me  my 
play  bill  gratuitously,  and  showme  to  m37  place, 
and  expect  nothing  for  it.  ILere  is  a  pretty 
innovation  !  Women  made  useful  in  England, 
in  an  occupation  which  they  are  especially 
well  fitted  to  follow  !  Women  removed  from 
those  famous  hearths  and  homes  of  ours, 


which  I  always  score  with  an  approving  line 
in  pencil,  when  my  favourite  authors  present 
them  to  me  in  m37  favourite  capital  fi  tters ! 
What  next,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  An  in¬ 
offensive  Englishman,  well  acquainted  with  the 
national  customs,  enters  a  theatre,  after  pay¬ 
ing  to  go  in,  keeping  an  extra  shilling  between 
bis  finger  and  thumb,  to  pay  again  as  usual 
— expects  to  meet  a  scowling  male  extortioner 
in  frowsy  black  who  takes  his  bribe,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  before  lie  opens  the  door 
—  and  confronts  instead  a  pleasant  little 
woman,  who  never  so  much  as  looks  in  the 
direction  of  the  visitor’s  waistcoat-pocket, 
and  waits  on  him  as  civilly  as  if  she  were 
his  own  servant.  Upon  my  life,  37ou  might 
have  knocked  me  into  my  seat  with  a  fea¬ 
ther,  when  I  first  took  it  at  the  New  Adelphi 
Theatre^ 

Wait,  though — I  retract  the  word  seat,  as 
applied  to  Mr.  Webster’s  Orchestra  Stalls. 
My  idea — my  national  English  idea  of  a 
stall-seat  at  a  London  theatre,  implies  some¬ 
thing  which  is  loo  narrow  and  too  high — 
something  which  slopes  the  wrong  way,  and 
lets  me  slide  down  till  my  knees  fit  nicely 
into  the  edge  of  the  bench  before  me — some¬ 
thing  entirely  unconnected  with  carpets  below 
and  footstools  in  front — something,  in  short, 
which,  in  respect  of  its  intense  discomfort 
and  wretchedness,  is  the  exact  reverse  of  m37 
seat  at  home.  Do  I  meet  with,  this  at  the 
New  Adelphi  ?  I  can  hardly  write  it  for 
laughing  ;  but  I  actually  sit,  in  this  deplorably 
un-English  building,  in  a  real  arm-chair,  a 
luxurious  private  arm-cliair — I  can  see  the 
stage  without  craning  my  head  till  I  get  a 
stiff  neck — m37  neighbours  have  room  to  pass, 
without  squeezing  me  against  my  seat ; 
and,  to  crown  all,  instead  of  paying  more  for 
these  foreign  luxuries  than  I  pay  for  my 
national  discomforts  at  my  favourite  national 
theatre,  not  a  hundred  miles  off,  I  am  actuaity 
charged  a  shilling  less  !  Most  ridiculous,  is 
it  not  ? 

I  stand  up,  and  look  about  me.  Wb3r,  liere 
is  an  English  Theatre,  from  evei’37  part  of 
which  everybody  can  see  the  stuge.  I  remark 
a  dress-circle  with  as  much  room  in  it  as 
there  is  in  the  stalls  ;  with  seats  which  can 
be  raised  for  the  convenience  of  passing  and 
repassing  ;  with  special  arrangements  for  hats, 

'  cloaks,  and  opera-glasses  ;  with  an  open  bal¬ 
cony  in  front,  to  show  the  bright  colours  of 
the  ladies’  dresses — and,  as  I  live,  with  a  row 
of  private  boxes  rising  behind  it.  Private 
boxes  in  England,  with  a  front  view  of  the 
stage — private  boxes  from  which  four  people 
can  see  without  two  of  them  standing  up — 
privateboxes, price  one  pound — private  boxes, 
price  ten  shillings,  even,  if  there  are  011I37  two 
of  ns  who  want  10  go  into  them  !  I  think  of 
my  one-eleven-six,  or  my  two  pound  two,  and 
my  angular  peep  behind  the  scenes,  and  m\r 
bird’s-eye  view  of  the  actors’  heads,  at  m37 
favourite  national  establishment  ;  and  look 
down  at  my  play-bill  to  collect  my  thoughts 
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and  to  try  and  remember  tliat  I  am  still  in  a 
place  of  public  amusement.  What  do  I  see 
on  the  bill  ?  Odds  frogs  and  capers  !  (as  m31- 
favourite  Acres  would  say)  here  is  a  Frenchi¬ 
fied  notion  of  attending  to  the  comforts  of 
the  common  people  !  Here  are  stalls  again, 
with  elbows  and  cushions,  in  the  Gallery — 
yes !  Stalls,  in  the  gallery  of  a  British 
Theatre  !  Fancy  the  gods,  the  common 
people  who  can  only  pay  a  shilling  a-piece, 
sitting  in  their  stalls  !  Once  show  the  lower 
orders  as  much  attention  as  you  show  their 
betters,  and  they  will  be  behaving  like  their 
betters,  and  there  will  be  no  bootings  nor 
bowlings,  nor  stampings,  nor  cat-calls,  and 
the  character  of  the  gallery  will  be  lost  for 
ever.  What  next,  Mr.  Webster — I  wonder 
what  next  1 

I  ask  this  question,  but  there  is  no  need  to 
do  so.  My  eyes  are  hardly  withdrawn  from 
a  transmogrified  gallery,  before  they  fall  on 
a  transmogrified  pit.  Where  are  the  benches, 
the  good  old  dingy  greasy  rows  of  knife- 
boards  ?  Gone — and  in  their  places  more 
stalls  with  elbows  and  cushions.  Any  increase 
in  the  price  ?  Not  a  halfpenny.  Two 
shillings,  in  the  old  times,  for  sitting  on  a 
pit-plank,  with  your  neighbour’s  elbow  in 
your  stomach.  Two  shillings, in  the  newtimes, 
for  sitting  in  a  pit-stall,  with  your  neighbour’s 
elbow  where  it  ought  to  be.  My  clerk — my 
overpaid  clerk,  who  lias  only  nine  children 
and  gets  a  hundred  and  twenty  pounds 
a-year — can  take  his  wife  and  daughters  to 
this  anti-national  theatre,  without  making 
their  backs  ache  :  can  put  them  in  then- 
places  without  any  preliminary  rushing  and 
pushing  ;  can  seat  them  next  to  the  fattest 
man  in  England,  and  can  make  sure  that  they 
won’t  be  squeezed.  Squeezed,  did  I  say  ? 
What  has  become  of  a  certain  time-honoured 
female  figure,  peculiar  to  an  English  pit  ? 
Where  is  our  unparalleled  insular  female 
nuisance,  the  fruit- woman,  whom  I  saw  the 
other  night,  at  my  favourite  old-fashioned 
theatre,  charging  longitudinally  through  the 
happy  occupants  of  the  pit-planks,  using  her 
basket  as  a  battering-ram,  and  opening  her 
ginger-pop  over  the  shoulders  of  the  public  ? 
Gone,  sir!  No  such  person  known  at  the 
New  Adelphi.  No  such  person  inquired 
after,  by  the  audience  ;  no,  not  even  in  the 
driest  part  of  the  evening.  There  the  English 
public  sat,  sir,  in  their  Frenchified  pit,  with 
their  refreshment-room  to  go  to  if  they 
pleased,  as  calmly,  as  comfortably,  and  as 
uncomplainingly  as  if  they  had  been  used  to 
it  all  their  lives. 

I  felt  my  temper  going.  Mine  is  a  very  fair 
temper  under  ordinary  circumstances;  but  it 
is  not  quite  proof  against  the  provoca¬ 
tion  of  the  New  Adelphi,  I  say,  I  lost 
my  temper,  and  1  half  rose  to  leave  my 
tiner) durably  easy  seat — when  a  new  line  in 
the  play-bill  caught  my  eye.  “No  Second 
Brice  !”  I  sat  down  again,  incapable,  even 
after  all  that  I  had  seen,  of  realising  this 


climax  of  innovation.  If  there  is  an  English 
institution  left  in  this  country  (which  I  some¬ 
times  doubt),  it  is,  Half  Price.  Don’t  we  all 
know  what  a  blessing  it  is  for  the  audience 
who  have  been  fools  enough  to  pay  whole 
price,  to  be  invaded  at  nine  o’clock  by 
another  audience,  who  have  been  wise  enough 
tb  pay  half  price  l  Don’t  we  all  know  how 
it  improves  the  closing  scenes  of  an  interest¬ 
ing  play,  and  how  it  encourages  the  actors 
who  happen  to  be  on  the  stage  at  the  time, 
to  hear  the  silence  in  the  theatre  suddenly 
interrupted  by  a  rushing  and  scraping  of  feet 
and  a  rapid  opening  and  shutting  of  box- 
doors  ?  No  Second  Price  !  I  protest  I  could 
not  believe  it — I  thought  it  was  a  hoax — and 
I  waited,  to  make  sure,  till  nine  o’clock 
came.  Dead  silence  ;  the  play  and  the  actors 
entirely  uninterrupted  ;  not  a  footfall  in 
the  pit,  not  a  bang  at  the  box-doors.  That 
was  quite  enough  for  me — I  felt  my  own 
individuality  slipping  from  under  me,  as 
it  were — and  I  left  the  theatre,  on  patriotic 
grounds,  never — no,  never — to  enter  it 
again. 

You  may  call  this  prejudice,  mid  you  may 
ask  what  it  all  means  besides  grumbling.  It 
means,  sir,  that  Mr.  Webster’s  foreign  freak 
is  likely  to  alter  other  places  of  public  amuse¬ 
ment  besides  liis  own,  Before  long,  this 
gentleman’s  mischievous  experiment  in  build¬ 
ing  will  be  teaching  the  once  contented  English 
public  to  exact  comfortable  seats,  sensible 
arrangements,  and  architectural  fitness  and 
beauty  from  managers  generally,  as  -well 
as  stage  entertainments  ;  and  the  necessary 
consequence  will  be,  the  transmogrification 
of  most  of  our  other  theatres,  as  well  as 
of  the  new  theatre  in  the  Strand.  We 
have  risen  to  be  a  great  people  under  our 
existing  theatrical  system ;  we  were  going  on 
remarkably  well  on  our  characteristic  bare 
benches — and,  on  pure  conservative  grounds, 
I  protest  against  Mr.  Webster’s  conspiracy  to 
slip  cushions  under  us,  to  support  our  backs,  to 
give  room  for  our  legs,  to  please  our  eyes,  to 
coddle  our  hardy  lower  orders,  and  to  save 
all  our  pockets.  Let  this  rashest  of  existing 
managers  beware.  He  has  entered  on  a 
career  of  which  no  man  can  see  the  end.  He 
has  spoilt  the  public  with  good  accommoda¬ 
tion  already — the  next  outrageous  luxuries 
they  will  learn  to  clamour  for  will  be  good 
plays. 

1  remain,  sir  (in  an  epistolary  sense,  but 
in  no  other),  yours, 

J.  Bull. 

P.S. — I  forgot  to  mention,  as  a  last  instance 
of  the  absurd  manner  in  which  the  public  is 
petted  at  the  New  Adelphi,  that  the  manage¬ 
ment  looks  carefully  after  anything  they 
may  leave  behind  them  in  their  seats — pub¬ 
lishes  a  register  of  the  articles  so  found,  in 
the  play-bill — and  keeps  them  to  be  applied 
for  at  the  stage-door.  Here  is  a  premium  on 
carelessness,  and  a  mischievous  discourage- 
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rnent  of  trade.  A  lady  who  leaves  her  fan 
behind  her,  gets  it  back  again  now.  In  the 
good  old  times  she  would  have  had  to  buy 
another. 


RUSH  AND  BEACH. 

In  the  summer  of  eighteen  hundred - 

and  any  other  number  the  reader  pleases, 
I  was  residing  at  Oke  Amolo,  on  the 
west  coast  of  Africa.  Oke  Amolo  resembles 
all  the  other  British  settlements  on  that 
coast.  There  are  healthy  situations  and 
there  are  unhealthy  situations  ;  the  British 
choose  the  latter.  There  are  lovely  spots 
on  the  coast,  lying  high  and  dry,  over 
which  the  pure  breezes  from  the  plains  and 
the  invigorating  sea-air  sweep  alternately ; 
and  there  are  low-lying,  pestilential  places, 
shut  in  by  hills,  poisoned  by  the  miasma  of 
the  swamp  and  the  bush,  difficult  of  improve¬ 
ment,  impossible  to  be  rendered  favourable 
to  health.  An  irresistible  suicidal  tendency 
leads  us  to  these  parts.  It  is,  therefore, 
unnecessary  to  give  any  further  account  of 
Oke  Amolo  than  to  say  that  it  is  a  British 
garrison  on  the  west  coast.  As  Oke 
Amolo  resembles  Trawaw  and  Olorin  and  all 
our  other  possessions,  so  does  life  at  Oke 
Amolo  resemble  life  in  any  and  all  of  them  ; 
and  it  is  a  life  calculated  to  wear  away  the 
powers  of  endurance  of  the  most  patient  of 
men.  Eor  fifteen  months  I  had  borne  it. 
Every  morning,  for  fifteen  months,  the  boom 
of  the  gun  and  the  shrill  bugles  had  informed 
me  that  it  was  five  o’clock,  and  time  to  rise  : 
and  I  had  obeyed  and  had  risen — when  I  was 
not  down  with  the  fever.  For  fifteen  months 
I  had  taken  a  morning  walk  on  the  battery 
to  enjoy  the  cool  morning  air;  and  really 
this  walk  would  have  been  delicious  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  abominable  smell  from  the 
beach,  and  if  the  view  had  been  a  little  more 
extensive  and  had  included  objects  of  greater 
interest  than  a  few  mud  houses,  the  pigs,  the 
dogs,  and  the  niggers. 

For  fifteen  months  I  had  returned  from 
my  morning  walk  to  take  a  bath  :  of  which 
the  ingredients  were  six  or  seven  fresh  limes 
cut  in  two,  a  bunch  of  native  sponge  (a  coarse 
woody  fibre),  and  as  much  water  as  I  could 
get.  Of  course  there  is  a  scarcity  of  water 
at  Oke  Amolo,  and  the  water  for  washing  and 
drinking  is  obtained  from  tanks  filled  during 
the  rainy  weather.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
point  out  the  advantages  of  this  system. 
The  disadvantages  are,  that  we  have  a 
limited  supply  and  require  unlimited  lime 
to  keep  it  pure.  For  fifteen  months,  after 
the  bath,  I  had  taken  breakfast ;  and, 
after  breakfast,  had  proceeded  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  day.  The  farce  the  word  busi¬ 
ness  becomes,  when  applied  to  anything 
said  or  done  or  thought  of  at  Oke  Amolo,  1 
will  not  weary  the  reader  by  attempting  to 
describe. 

The  day  and  the  business,  are  got  through, 
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and  then,  at  four  p.m.,  comes  the  constitu¬ 
tional.  Now,  there  are  three  walks  at  Oke 
Amolo.  The  road  to  the  Salt  Pond,  the 
Bi-olorum-pellu  road,  and  the  road  to  Sha- 
kara.  The  road  to  Shakara  lies  inlaud, 
and  is  very  hot ;  but,  in  itself,  is  prettily 
chosen.  It  leads  past  a  house  standing  in  a 
small  plain,  and  with  a  magnificent  avenue 
of  umbrella-trees  in  front  of  it.  Many  a 
pleasant  pic-nic  has  been  held  under  these 
trees,  many  a  loyal  toast  given,  and  many  a 
merry  dance  enjoyed.  We  are  not  likely  to 
forget  our  partners  in  the  dance  nor  our 
friends  at  the  festival ;  for  we  pass  the  little 
burying-ground  on  our  way  home,  and  their 
names  are  eugraved  on  the  tombstones.  The 
Bi-olorum-pellu  road  lies  between  two  hills, 
there  is  not  a  breath  of  air  to  be  had,  but 
there  are  plenty  of  flies,  combined  with  a 
strong  smell  from  the  bush. 

The  road  to  the  Salt  Pond  is  decidedly 
the  best  and  the  pleasantest.  It  runs  parallel 
to,  and  about  three  hundred  yards  distant  from 
the  sea,  for  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  and 
cocoa-nut  palms  on  each  side  form  a  splendid 
avenue.  The  Salt  Pond  itself  is  a  small 
lagune,  about  a  mile  in  length  and  half  that 
in  breadth,  surrounded  by  stunted  mangroves- 
growing  to  the  water’s  edge.  At  the  Salt 
Pond  there  are  generally  ten  or  twelve 
men,  up  to  their  waist  in  water,  fishing 
with  a  net.  They  catch  a  fish  about  the  size 
of  a  whitebait  which,  stewed  in  palm-oil,  is 
very  delicious. 

For  fifteen  months,  then,  after  having — 
whenever  fever  permitted  it — taken  a  con¬ 
stitutional,  I  returned,  just  as  the  bugles 
were  sounding  the  retraite,  and  dressed  for 
dinner.  There,  in  the  tropics,  after  having  in¬ 
dulged  throughout  the  day  in  the  airiest  and 
most  fantastic  of  costumes,  we  dress  for 
dinner.  But  why  we  should  be  compelled  to 
swelter  in  a  shell-jacket  at  that  particular 
meal,  nothing  but  the  united  wisdom  of  the 
Horse  Guards  and  the  Commander-in-Chief 
can  explain.  Do  it,  however,  we  must 
taking  it  olf,  an  hour  afterwards,  literally 
wet  through,  and  using  much  strong  lan¬ 
guage  in  reference  to  those  in  authority  over 
us. 

All  this  I  had  borne,  with  no  other  change 
or  variety  than  that  from  health  to  sickness,, 
and  from  sickness  back  again  to  health,  and 
the  constant  recurrence  of  these  changes  had 
begun  to  be  monotonous  even.  But,  at  the 
end  of  fifteen  months,  I  received  an  urgent 
summons  from  the  commandant  of  Ogbo- 
moshaw,  and  I  determined  to  leave  Oke 
Amolo  at  sunset  of  the  same  day.  Ogbo- 
mosliaw  is  also  on  the  coast.  It  stands  on 
the  great  river  Ogbomoshaw,  and  is  dis¬ 
tant  about  fifty  miles  from  Oke  Amolo. 
The  road,  or  rather  track,  lies  partly  through 
the  bush,  partly  by  the  beach ;  and  the  only 
mode  of  conveyance  is  by  a  hammock, 
slung  on  a  pole,  and  carried  by  four  or  six 
bearers. 
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After  tlie  usual  trouble  in  procuring  ham¬ 
mock-bearers,  and  many  discussions  as  to 
the  amount  of  remuneration  they  were  to 
receive — during  which  they  contrived  to  find 
out  that  the  journey  was  one  of  import¬ 
ance,  and  could  not  be  delayed — they  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  would  not  take 
me  at  all  unless  I  paid  them  three  times 
the  sum  usually  demanded.  Naturally  I  was 
unwilling  to  accede  to  this  ;  but  the  African 
in  such  a  case  is  resolute,  and  I  had  to 
submit. 

At  six  p.m.  we  started.  Twelve  hammock- 
bearers,  one  carrier,  my  servant  with  gun 
and  rifle,  and  myself.  The  first  part  of  our 
journey  lay  along  the  beach,  and,  as  the  sun 
had  set,  possessed  little  interest ;  nothing  to 
be  seen  and  nothing  to  be  heard  except  the 
roar  of  the  surf.  In  about  an  hour,  how¬ 
ever,  the  moon  rose.  Only  those  who  have 
lived  in  the  tropics  can  picture  to  themselves 
the  bright  splendour  of  the  moonlight  and 
the  increased  size  and  brilliancy  of  the  stars. 
The  surf  now  looked  like  a  shower  of  silver, 
and  the  men,  whose  white  teeth  gleam,  and 
well-oiled  bodies  shine,  hurried  on  at  a 
sling-trot  so  as  to  make  the  most  of  the 
moonlight.  At  ten  o’clock  we  reached  a 
small  kroom,  or  village,  called  Fettah  ;  and, 
as  the  moon  had  gone  down,  my  bearers 
refused  to  go  any  further,  saying  that  the 
path  was  bad,  Patacoos  would  eat  us  all,  and 
many  other  evils  would  befal  us. 

I  tried  to  influence  them  by  a  present  of 
two  bottles  of  rum  over  and  above  the  usual 
allowance — for,  in  addition  to  their  pay, 
hammock-men  have  rum  morning  and  even¬ 
ing — but  in  vain.  They  drank  the  rum,  but 
were  deaf  to  my  entreaties.  Foreseeing  how 
the  matter  would  end,  my  man  Quobna  had 
meanwhile  found  out  the  headman  of  the 
kroom,  and  arranged  that  I  should  pass  the 
night  in  his  abode ;  and  I  was  forthwith 
ushered  into  the  presence  of  this  potentate, 
who  was  dressed  for  the  occasion  in  a  pair  of 
English  boots  and  a  white  silk  waistcoat, 
which  had  seen  some  service.  He  was  proud 
of  his  appearance,  but  very  gracious  ;  and 
gave  me  a  little  sour  palm-wine,  and  the  use 
of  a  bed.  The  bed  was  about  the  size  of  a 
sofa,  and  consisted  of  a  rough  wooden  frame, 
with  bamboos  split  and  nailed  crossways, 
about  a  foot  apart,  and  covered  with  a  thin 
flag  mat.  *  Sleep  appeared  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  The  room  swarmed  with  mosquitoes  ; 
so  I  struck  a  light,  smoked  a  cigar,  and  read 
a  Yankee  novel  till  three  in  the  morning. 
I  then  roused  all  hands,  and  insisted  on 
starting ;  which  we  did  by  torchlight,  and 
with  an  average  amount  of  grumbling  on  the 
part  of  the  bearers. 

Soon  after  leaving  Fettah,  the  road  begins 
to  get  difficult,  and  my  bearers  requested  me 
to  get  out  and  walk.  I  found  the  path  was 
a  steep  descent,  narrowing  until  it  was 
scarcely  a  foot  wide,  and  with  rocks  on  each 
side  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  high.  Trees  ' 


straggled  up  the  sides ;  and,  so  completely  arch 
in  the  top,  that  not  a  ray  of  sunlight  pene¬ 
trates  even  in  the  daytime.  The  sun  had 
not  yet  risen,  so  we  had  lighted  a  small  lan¬ 
tern,  which  was  carried  by  the  first  man, 
throwing  gleams  of  light  on  the  rocks  and  the 
trees  and  branches  above  us,  and  on  the 
gaunt  single  file  of  naked  negroes  who 
followed  in  our  dark,  mysterious  path. 

About  half  an  hour  took  us  into  the  open 
country.  We  passed  a  kroon  belonging  to  the 
French,  the  ruins  of  a  fort  abandoned  by 
them,  and  then  walked  for  about  a  mile 
through  prickly  pears  and  thick  scrub,  and 
were  stabbed  and  scratched  aud  torn  in  all 
directions.  Then,  all  of  a  sudden,  up  started 
the  sun,  and  we  made  our  way  up  the  dry 
bed  of  a  torrent  scooped  out  of  the  solid 
rock.  I  saw  a  large  blue  monkey  at  some 
little  distance  on  my  right,  in  such  a  tempt¬ 
ing  position  for  a  shot,  that  I  raised  my 
gun.  But  Quobna  caught  my  hand. 

“Not  good,  massa,  not  good  for  you  shoot 
dis  monkey.  A  bad  plenty  monkey  live 
here.  Suppose  you  shoot !  Plenty  come, 
kill  you  one  time  (one  time,  is  always  used 
for  immediately).  Kill  you,  kill  all:  ebery 
moder’s  son  of  us  !  ” 

Accordingly  I  desisted,  and  then  Quobna 
proceeded  to  tell  me — and  all  the  bearers 
emphasised  his  story  with  gesticulations  and 
exclamations — how  these  monkeys  had  come 
in  great  numbers  to  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Barricoo  to  avenge  an  insult  offered  to  one  of 
their  sensitive  tribe,  and  how  they  had  set 
fire  to  the  town  and  burnt  it,  and  driven 
away  all  the  inhabitants.  Some  time  after¬ 
wards  I  was  told  the  same  thing  of  another 
African  village  :  and  the  native  informant 
assured  me  that  it  had  been  twice  fired  by 
the  monkeys,  who  threw  burning  brands 
into  it. 

About  an  hour’s  walk  brought  us  to 
Barricoo,  which  had  been  rescued,  I  suppose 
from  the  monkeys.  It  looks  pretty  and  pic¬ 
turesque  from  the  distance.  There  is  a 
ruinous  Dutch  fort  on  the  cliff,  with  the 
Dutch  flag  floating  on  it,  magnificently 
guarded  by  one  valiant  soldier.  But  it  is 
best  not  to  inspect  the  fort  too  closely;  for 
the  batteries  have  fallen  in,  the  guns  have 
dropped  off  the  rotten  carriages,  some  have 
fallen  through  the  embouchures  to  the  ground 
beneath,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  plank  which 
will  bear  your  weight.  Satisfied  with  a 
cursory  examination,  I  left  the  fort  and 
went  to  a  cocoa-nut  tree  ;  in  the  shade  of 
which  I  sat  on  a  chair,  brought  with  some 
dignity  by  the  headman,  and  partook  of  a 
breakfast  consisting  of  turkey’s  eggs,  biscuit 
provided  by  Quobna.,  and  cocoa-nut  milk 
laced  with  brandy. 

The  meal  was  simple — light  and  nutritious 
we  might  style  it — but  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  eaten  were  peculiar.  For 
as  I  ate  there,  on  the  one  chair  in  the  place 
under  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  I  was  surrounded 
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by  an  admiring  group,  consisting  of  all  the 
children,  and  most  of  the  women  in  the  town. 
At  every  mouthful  I  took  they  uttered  a 
prolonged  shout  of  Mali- wow  !  My  position 
was  uneasy.  The  spectators  evidently  ex¬ 
pected  more  from  the  entertain meut  than  I 
was  inclined  to  afford  them,  and  showed 
marked  disapprobation  at  the  abrupt  manner 
in  which  I  brought  it  to  a  conclusion. 

Meanwhile  the  bearers  had  consumed 
kaukey  (unleavened  maize  bread)  and  rum, 
and  were  content.  So  we  started  again  ;  and, 
about  an  hour’s  walking,  brought  us  to  the 
beach.  I  got  into  the  hammock  and  slept 
until  we  came  to  the  mouth  of  a  river,  where 
I  had  to  fire  my  gun  as  a  signal  for  a  canoe 
from  the  other  side  to  come  off  and  fetch  us. 
As  we  were  waiting,  I  saw  a  large  falcon 
sailing  overhead;  so  I  let  him  have  the  other 
barrel,  but  he  took  no  notice  of  it,  disdained, 
in  fact,  to  fly  away.  He  merely  took  a  wide 
swoop,  by  which  he  got  some  fifty  yards 
higher  up,  then  balanced  himself  on  the  wing 
immediately  over  my  head,  and  looked  down 
in  a  very  unconcerned  manner.  But  I  had  laid 
down  my  double-barreled  gun,  and  put  a  cap 
on  my  Kentucky  rifle,  and  taken  a  careful  aim. 
A  whisper  from  Kentucky  proved  sufficient ; 
down  he  came,  fanning  the  air  first  with  one 
wing  and  then  with  the  other  till  he  fell  at 
last  with  a  heavy  thump  on  the  sand.  He 
was  a  splendid  fellow.  The  hammock-bearers 
jjII  set  up  a  shout,  “  Wahi-hi-hi  !  Akroma 
eboo  !  ” — (The  hawk  is  dead).  Then,  turn¬ 
ing  to  me,  “  Oyez,  papa  oyez  !  ” — (Good,  very- 
good). 

In  the  evening  we  reached  the  Ogbo- 
j  moshaw  river.  It  was  the  dry  season,  and 
j  the  mouth  was  completely  stopped  by  a  sand¬ 
bank  between  two  and  three  hundred  yards 
j  in  width,  thrown  up  between  the  river  and 

j  the  sea.  Indeed,  I  passed  along  the  beach 

J  without  even  knowing  that  we  were  near  a 
large  river. 

When  the  mouth  is  thus  stopped,  Ogbo- 
moshaw  overflows  the  low  lands  on  its 
banks,  and  is  frequented  by  vast  quantities 
of  wild  fowl  of  every  description.  A  shoot¬ 
ing  excursion  with  a  friend  enabled  me,  a 
|  few  months  later,  to  explore  its  beauties, 
which  I  shall  hereafter  describe. 

I  found  my  friend,  the  Commandant  of 
Ogbomoahaw,  in  the  greatest  distress.  He 
had  come  out  from  England  some  months 
previously,  a  young  man  of'  great  courage 
and  considerable  abilities,  but  knowing  no¬ 
thing  of  the  country,  the  nature  of  its  re¬ 
sources,  and  the  difficulties  with  which  he 
would  have  to  contend.  This  was  sufficiently 
proved  by  his  bringing  with  him  a  young 
wife,  a  young  baby,  and  an  English  servant. 
If  they  had  spent  a  few  weeks  at  Oke  Amolo, 
or  any  other  station  at  which  there  are  a  few 
resident  English,  we  could  have  prepared 
him  for  wliat  was  before  him,  and  should 
have  advised  his  sending  back  the  wife,  baby, 
and  servant  by  the  next  mail.  For  English 

\  women  cannot  live  on  the  West  Coast  ;  they 
die — at  least,  all  the  young  women  do — like 
our  English  horses,  a  few  months  after  their 
arrival.  Sometimes  a  young  officer  comes 
out,  and  is  followed  or  is  accompanied  by  his 
young  wife.  We  welcome  her  as  a  represen¬ 
tative  of  her  most  gracious  Majesty,  we  are 
a  royal  salute  in  her  honour,  we  subscribe 
together  to  hang  pictures  on  the  bare  walls 
of  her  apartments,  aud  to  decorate  them 
with  every  attainable  ornament.  We  give 
in  her  honour  balls,  pic-uics,  and  dinners, 
and  her  slightest  wish  is  a  command  not  to 
be  lightly  disregarded.  Yet  the  remorseless 
fever  seizes  her.  She  pines  away  ;  and,  in  a 
few  months,  we  follow  her  sadly  to  the  little 
graveyard. 

My  poor  friend  at  Ogbomoshaw  was  abso¬ 
lutely  alone.  I,  fifty  miles  distant  from  him, 
was  his  nearest  English  neighbour.  The 
men  under  his  command  were  natives,  and 
his  wife’s  dislike  to  the  naked,  dirty,  native 
servants  had  offended  them ;  so  that  they 
allowed  the  family  to  starve  and  die  before 
their  eyes.  The  English  servant  died  first,  . 
then  the  poor  little  baby.  When  I  looked  at 
my  friend,  I  could  scarcely  believe  that  he  had 
strength  to  dig  the  little  grave.  He  and  his 
wife  were  alive,  for  they  spoke  to  me,  but 
fever  and  dysentery  and  starvation  had  made 
them  more  terrible  to  a  living  man  than  any 
apparition. 

“  Good  God,  Malcombe !  ”  I  exclaimed, 

“  have  you  nothing  ? — no  quinine,  no  wine,  no 
food  1  ” 

“  We  never  have  had  any  food  except 
snails  and  kaukey,  which  Emma  can’t  eat,” 
he  said,  “  and  now  we  have  no  medicine.” 

“  But  there  is  a  kroom  half  a  mile  off.  The 
headman  can  and  ought  to  furnish  you  with 
fowls  and  fish  and  game  and  cocoa-nuts — hi 
fact,  everything  you  want.” 

“  He  can’t :  he  says  he  has  none,  and  is 
starving  himself.” 

I  saw  at  once  how  it  was,  and  turned  to 
Quobna  who  was  by  my  side. 

“  Go  to  the  headman.  You  know  what 
is  wanted.  Tell  him  if  it  is  not  here  in 
two  hours,  I’ll  burn  down  the  kroom,  and 
take  him  to  Oke  Amolo  to  be  tried  for  Ins 
life.” 

Quobna  went ;  and,  in  two  hours,  was  pre¬ 
paring  one  of  his  daintiest  dishes  for  the  sick 
lady. 

I  found,  however,  that  it  was  impossible 
they  could  rally  without  quinine  and  port  wine, 
and  sent  off  a  runner  through  the  bush,  who 
was  to  bring  six  bottles  of  wine  and  the 
quinine  packed  in  a  small  hamper  on  his  1 
head.  For  every  day  by  which  this  man  j 
shortened  the  time  usually  allowed  for  the 
journey,  he  was  to  receive  the  double  of  tho 
whole  pay.  To  my  surprise  he  returned 
from  Oke  Amolo  in  thirty  hours  from  the 
time  of  setting  out.  I.  think  it  impossible 
that  he  could  have  done  the  whole  distance 
himself ;  he  must  have  sent  my  note  on  by 
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runners  from  kroora  to  krooni.  But  lie  per¬ 
sisted  in  the  assertion  that  he  himself  had 
gone  to,  and  returned  from,  Gke  Amolo, 
and  even  described  the  person  from  whom 
he  had  received  the  supplies  he  had  been 
sent  for. 

Malcombe  and  ids  wife  both  recovered  so 
far  that  they  could  be  moved  from  Ogborno- 
shaw  for  some  healthier  locality.  As  their 
health  was  completely  broken  up,  they  de¬ 
cided  on  returning  to  England  ;  and,  for  that 
purpose,  had  to  get  to  Oke  Amolo. 

As  they  were  neither  of  them  fit  for  the 
journey  by  land,  1  proposed,  and  they  agreed, 
to  go  off  by  the  next  English  vessel  by  which 
they  could  have  a  passage. 

When  the  time  came,  and  they  were  ready, 
we  had  to  cairy  them  both  down  to  the 
beach.  The  poor  lady  had  been  lying  all  the 
morning  on  the  verandah,  watching  the  spot, 
where  her  baby  was  buried.  She  was,  as  she 
had  been  from  the  first,  sad  but  quite  still  ; 
too  weak  to  give  any  outward  sign  of  suf¬ 
fering. 

The  surf  lashes  the  whole  of  the  West 
Coast,  of  Africa  with  terrific  violence,  so  that 
no  vessel  can  stand  close  in  shore,  and  pas¬ 
sengers  and  goods  have  to  be  conveyed  to 
and  from  the  ship  in  canoes,  always  with 
considerable  dauber. 

We  lifted  Mrs.  Malcombe  into  the  canoe — 
half-unconscious  ;  but,  the  violent  dashing  of 
the  surf,  the  cries  of  the  krcomen,  the  tossing 
of  the  boat,  roused  her.  She  started  up  in  an 
agony  of  fear,  and,  with  a  loud  scream,  said 
that  they  were  leaving  the  baby,  the  dear 
baby,  in  its  grave  alone.  Clinging  to  her 
husband,  she  entreated  him  not  to  go,  in 
such  piteous  accents,  that  he  turned  to  me 
(I  had  gone  to  see  them  safe  on  board,  and 
to  make  some  little  arrangements  with  the 
captain,  whom  I  knew,  for  her  comfort)  and 
asked  me  to  desire  the  kroomen  to  return  to 
the  shore. 

It  was  in  vain  that  I  remonstrated  :  he  sat 
trying  to  comfort  her,  and  would  not  even 
listen.  So,  very  sadly,  I  gave  the  order  for 
our  return. 

But,  in  a  day  or  two  it  was  more  than 
ever  evident  that  they  must  die,  if  they  did 
not  at  once  leave  Ogbomoshaw.  So  I  re¬ 
solved  to  try  once  again  ;  appealing  to  the 
husband  and  wife  separately,  and  urging  that 
each  should  get  into  better  quarters,  or  go 
home  altogether,  for  the  sake  of  the  other. 
I  was  successful,  but  now  there  was  no  pos¬ 
sibility  of  going  by  sea,  and  their  only 
chance  of  life  lay  in  their  leaving  Africa 
by  the  next  mail.  They  had  therefore  to 
travel  by  hammock,  and  alone  ;  for  mv  duties 
would  not  allow  me  to  leave  Ogbomoshaw. 

Poor  Mrs.  Malcombe  !  she  died  on  the 
evening  of  the  second  day,  and  was  buried 
on  the  beach.  Malcombe  lived  to  reach  Oke 
Amolo,  and  even  to  embark  on  board  the 
vessel  for  England — but  not  to  set  sail.  The 
kroomen  in  their  canoes,  hovering  round  the  ! 
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ship,  watched  with  curiosity  the  heavy- 
shotted  coffin  as  it  splashed  into  the  deepest 
of  all  graves, — the  sea. 
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The  ink-bottle  is  a  chalybeate  spring  (from 
which  I  am  as  well  disposed  to  drink  a3  from 
any  other  fountain  of  that  sort),  and  it  is 
her  ink-bath  that  keeps  Britain  fresh  and 
wholesome.  Therefore  I  expect  Britain  to 
listen  to  what  I  have  now  to  state  generally 
about  the  wines  from  the  cellarage  of  M oilier 
Earth, 

Springing  through  the  veins  of  the  mountains  ; 
which  even  the  dull  old  Druids  received 

As  a  banquet  from  the  friendly  rock. 

Many  of  these  wines  come  up  tolerably  well 
iced,  others  froth  over  at  various  degrees 
of  heat,  from  gentle  warmth  up  to  the 
temperature  of  boiling  water ;  some  springs 
are  bright  and  sparkling,  others,  like  fruity 
port,  are  deeply  tinged  with  alkaline  and 
other  earthy  matter.  It  is  to  their  absorp¬ 
tion  of  ingredients  during  their  long  and  in-  ! 
tricate  course,  that  springs  owe  their  gaseous 
and  saline  contents.  Here  I  cease  to  he  alle¬ 
gorical,  and  speak  as  a  philosopher.  For  the 
waters  which  circulate  through  the  earth’s 
crust,  whether  they  gush  forth  cold  or  ther¬ 
mal,  have  acquired  not  only  nitrogen  from 
the  atmosphere,  but  a  variety  of  mineral 
ingredients  from  the  rocky  channels. 

The  gaseous  constituents  of  mineral  waters 
are  nitrogen,  oxygen,  carbonic  acid,  and  sul¬ 
phuretted  hydrogen.  A  pelting  storm  of 
chemical  philosophy  now  bursts  over  the 
reader.  Let  him  look  to  his  head.  The  alka¬ 
line,  earthy,  and  metallic  constituents  are, 
most  commonly,  the  muriates  and  sulphates 
of  potash,  soda,  baryta,  alumina,  and  lime,, 
The  active  mineral  principles  of  waters  are, 
the  sulphates  of  soda  and  magnesia,  the  hydro¬ 
chlorates  of  soda  and  lime,  the  muriates  of 
soda  and  lime,  the  chlorides  of  sodium  and 
magm-sium,  the  carbonates  of  soda,  magnesia, 
and  iron,  ami  the  sulphurets  of  sodium  and 
calcium.  Other  salts  occur  in  some  few 
springs,  but  the  constituents  above  enume¬ 
rated  are  the  most  common  and  important. 

Of  the  sulphated  saline  springs,  one  class 
comprises  sulphates  of  soda  (as  Glauber’s 
salts)  ;  another  contains  sulphates  of  mag¬ 
nesia  (as  Epsom  salts)  ;  a  third,  sulphates  of 
lime  (as  at  Bath,  and  in  some  other  thermal 
springs)  ;  and  a  fourth,  sulphates  of  iron  (as 
at  Cheltenham  and  Leamington).  The  fer¬ 
ruginous  springs,  generally,  owe  their  charac¬ 
ter  to  carbonate  of  iron  held  in  solution  by 
excess  of  carbonic  acid.  The  greatest  quan¬ 
tities  of  saline  constituents  are,  generally, 
found  in  the  springs  which  rise  in  low  situa¬ 
tions  ;  those  springs  are  usually  the  most 
pure  which  rise  from  primitive  rocks. 

Out  of  the  depths  it  is  right  that  there 
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should  come  profundity.  The  chemist  does 
not  wonder  at  this  evidence  of  the  medicated 
character  of  the  contents  of  the  earth’s  cellar. 
The  druggist,  knows  to  his  loss,  that  the 
interior  of  the  earth  is  an  apothecary’s  shop, 
but  having  granted  that,  wonders  at  the 
accuracy  with  which  all  the  mixtures  in  it 
are  made  up.  To  speak  with  all  professional 
decorum  it  may  be  said,  marvel  it  is,  that 
each  stream  or  spring  should  absorb  its 
definite  proportion  of  solid  and  gaseous  con¬ 
tents  unchangingly  through  time,  so  as  to 
present  always,  like  the  oceau  or  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  that  identical  character  which  consti¬ 
tutes  its  settled  value :  a  prescription  carefully 
prepared. 

The  physical  and  medicinal  properties  thus 
acquired,  have,  as  before  said,  from  early 
times  assured  to  the  health-giving  waters 
popular  reverence.  Generations  after  gene¬ 
rations  of  men  have  been  supplied  with  their 
physic  from  that  subterranean  establishment. 
Many  a  votive  altar  erected  at  the  spot  where 
a  stream  first  issues  to  the  day,  remains  in 
England,  as  well  as  in  the  south  of  Europe,  to 
testify  the  grateful  appreciation  of  the  Bo- 
mans  ;  and  the  beautiful  ceremony  of  well¬ 
flowering,  which  still  takes  place  annually,  in 
some  few  English  parishes,  is  the  expression 
of  a  rustic  love  and  gratitude  which  has 
proved  as  perennial  as  the  spring  itself. 
The  emblematic  flowers  and  songs  bestowed 
on  certain  wells  in  this  pleasing  custom  of 
our  English  ancestors,  represent  the  earlier 
rites  of  worship  that  were  observed  at  wells 
and  fountains.  According  to  pagan  ideas, 
nymphs  exclusively  presided  over  wells  ; 
and  it  is  perhaps  for  this  reason,  that  in 
Christian  times,  so  few  springs  and  fountains 
came  to  be  dedicated  to  male  saints.  An 
old  Eoman  writer  tells  us  that  “  all  waters 
had  their  particular  nymphs  presiding  over 
them.”  Everybody  has  heard  of  Egeria 
and  her  fountain,  not  left  unsung  by  Ovid  ; 
and  the  remains  of  this  celebrated  spring, 
once  sacred  to  the  nymph  and  the  muses, 
are,  or  lately  were,  existing,  in  a  romantic 
spot  in  the  Valley  of  Egeria.  It  is  through 
this  valley  that  the  Eio  di  Appio  runs — the 
Aqua  Mercurii  with  which  the  Eoman  shop¬ 
keepers  blessed  their  goods,  and  which 
seems  to  have  been  sacred  to  Cybele. 

Mythical  as  the  gentle  deities  of  the  foun¬ 
tain  may  seem,  there  is,  at  all  events,  one 
instance  on  record  in  which  the  presiding 
nymph  condescended  to  appear  in  person. 
About  eight  miles  from  Eome,  on  the  Via 
Collatina,  near  to  Salone,  is  the  Aqua  Vir- 
ginis,  a  spring  which,  according  to  Fontinus, 
took  its  name  from  the  apparition  there 
of  a  virgin,  who  pointed  out  the  well  to  a 
body  of  soldiers.  Those  thirsty  souls,  in 
return  for  her  favour,  built  an  AEdicula,  or 
small  temple  to  the  nymph  of  the  well,  and 
honoured  her  as  a  divinity.  Nor  was  it 
only  in  Italy  that  the  Bornans  recognised  a 
nymph  as  the  presiding  genius  of  a  well. 


At  Bagneires,  which  has  been  a  favourite 
summer  retreat  from  the  age  of  the  Caesars 
of  old  to  the  hour  of  the  Caesars  of  to-dav. 
there  are  votive  tablets  of  the  Eoman  era, 
which  were  dedicated  to  the  nymphs  presid¬ 
ing  over  streams,  and  they  manifest  a  grati¬ 
tude  for  health  restored,  which  modern  refine¬ 
ment,  it  has  been  justly  said,  would  do  well 
to  imitate,  only  in  a  different  manner.  That 
is  to  say,  not  by  giving  heaps  of  stone  to  airy 
doctors,  but  to  earthy  doctors  heaps  of  pud¬ 
ding.  So,  too,  at  Bourbonne-les- bains,  a  votive 
tablet  was  raised  by  a  Eoman  consul  to  the 
goddess  Vorvonna  (honoured  by  the  Gauls  as 
presiding  over  mineral  springs)  for  the  cure 
of  his  daughter  Cocilla  ;  and,  indeed,  so  nu¬ 
merous  are  the  mineral  springs  in  the  Bour- 
bonnais,  that  this  goddess  is  supposed  to  have 
even  given  name  to  the  province,  and  thus  to 
the  royal  family  of  France.  We  cannot  trace 
the  etymology  to  reverence  of  some  great 
Doctor  Bolus,  in  commemoration  of  whose 
skill  there  may  have  been  raised  in  Pere  la 
Chaise  as  many  tablets  as  were  voted  to  the 
best  Vorvonna  of  them  all. 

Again, — to  come  to  our  own  country,  two 
instances  may  be  given  from  Yorkshire, — 
namely,  the  inscription  that  was  found  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Greta,  near  Bowes 
the  Eoman  Lavatrse,  being  a  votive  offering 
by  two  Eoman  ladies,  in  honour  of  the 
nymph  Elaune,  perhaps,  as  Professor  Phillips 
has  suggested,  the  river  Lune ;  and  the 
votive  altar  dedicated  at  Ilkley,  the  Eoman 
Olicana,  to  Verbeia,  the  nymph  or  goddess 
of  the  fair  impetuous  Wharfe. 

To  the  intuitive  scent  of  the  prsetors  and 
legionaries  of  Eome  for  thermal  waters,  we 
probably  owe  the  knowledge  and  preserva¬ 
tion  of  many  springs  which  have  given  im¬ 
portance  in  modern  times  to  a  whole  dis¬ 
trict,  and  still  draw  strangers  from  afar. 
The  Bornans  duly  honoured  the  springs  of 
Bath  and  Buxton  ;  of  the  Savoyard  Aix  ; 
of  Baden,  whose  waters,  known  to  the  Eomans 
as  Thermae  Helvetica,  are  still  resorted  to, 
as  they  were  in  the  days  of  Aurelian  ;  and  of 
watering-places  now  famous  in  the  south 
of  France.  At  Luxeuil  an  inscription  re¬ 
mains,  from  which  we  learn  that  soon  after 
the  conquest  of  that  eastern  part  of  Gaul, 
one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  conqueror  was  to 
repair  the  fountains  of  Lixovium.  So,  too, 
in  Trajan’s  villa,  near  Civita  Vecchia,  where 
a  sulphur-spring  rises,  hot  enough  to  boil  an 
egg,  is  the  old  bath  in  which  the  emperor  of 
the  world  reclined.  A  long-forgotten  warm 
sulphur-spring,  surrounded  by  remains  of 
Buman  baths  and  Eoman  pottery,  has  lately 
been  discovered  at  a  place  called  Thermes, 
between  Paris  and  Neuilly.  The  hand¬ 
some  modern  temple  of  the  springs  at  Plom- 
bieres,  is  on  the  site  of  ancient  Bomau  baths. 
Again,  Aix,  in  the  department  of  Bouches  du 
Bhone,  was  the  seat  of  an  immense  Eoman 
thermal  establishment ;  the  principal  spring 
is  even  now  called  after  the  Proconsul 
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Sextias,  whose  name  is  preserved  by  an 
inscription  in  the  great  baths  he  recon¬ 
structed. 

Enough  of  the  Romans.  Christians  trans¬ 
ferred  the  dedication  of  the  healing  springs 
to  saints.  There  was  a  healing  spring  at 
Patras,  for  example,  to  which  a  prophetic 
power  was  ascribed  by  Pausanias,  whose 
description  of  the  spot  has  enabled  Mr.  Clark, 
a  recent  traveller  in  the  Peloponnesus,  to 
identify  it  with  a  well,  covered  with  Byzan¬ 
tine  masonry,  and  dedicated  to  Saint 
Andrew.  The  fame  of  the  underground  shop 
rests  a  good  deal  upon  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
free  dispensary,  and  sends  its  medicine  out 
gratis.  Not  even  the  gorgeous  blue,  green, 
or  red  window  bottle  of  the  super-ter¬ 
raneous  chemist,  even  with  all  the  voucher 
of  the  cabalistic  figures  on  its  face,  has 
ever  been  accredited  with  a  prophetic  power. 
Nor  do  I  know  any  saint  who  has  consented 
to  be  answerable  for  the  contents  of  doctor’s 
bottles. 

In  the  history  of  ancient  churches,  espe¬ 
cially  in  Cornwall,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  men¬ 
tion  frequently  occurs  of  wells  which  are 
reputed  holy,  and  are  associated  with  the 
history  of  old  Cornish,  British,  or  Irish 
saints  (whose  names,  if  they  do  not  belong  to 
an  obsolete  language,  now  sound  outlandish 
in  the  places  where  they  used  to  dwell), 
or  of  wells  memorable  as  old  places  of 
baptism.  In  many  parts  of  Ireland,  pil¬ 
grimages  to  wells  reputed  holy,  are  still  com¬ 
mon,  and  the  customs  observed  are  believed 
by  the  peasantry — as  they  were  believed 
in  the  early  days  of  Christianity — to  be 
preservative  against  spells  of  the  fairies 
and  sorceries  of  the  Druids.  A  visitor  is  at 
this  day,  at  many  wells,  expected  to  throw  in 
a  crooked  pin — an  act  noticed  by  some 
Persian  travellers  as  an  Oriental  custom, 
apparently  intended  as  a  propitiatory  offering 
to  the  tutelary  spirit  of  the  fountain.  Equally 
remote,  but  less  seemly — and  also  Persian 
(there  is  a  theory  of  the  close  kindred  be¬ 
tween  Erin  and  Iran) — is  the  custom  of  hang¬ 
ing  rags  round  the  enclosure  of  a  well  in  repute 
for  healing  properties,  as  at  the  famous  holy 
well  of  Saint  Winifred,  in  Flintshire,  at 
Madron  Well,  near  Penzance. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  merits 
of  the  saint,  the  well  seems,  in  most  cases, 
to  owe  its  fame  to  medicinal  virtues,  or,  some¬ 
times,  to  a  mysterious  property  attributed  to 
its  waters.  In  the  case  of  the  celebrated 
Well  of  Saint  Keyne,  or  Saint  Kevin,  near 
Lislceard,  such  faith  is  still  reposed  in  its 
power  to  confer  domestic  authority  that  a 
good  cellarage  full  of  Keyne  water  under  the 
Divorce  Courts  might  be  worth  trying  as  a 
means  of  settling  matrimonial  causes  and 
abating  litigation.  The  well  lies  down  a 
green  lane,  a  good  run  from  the  church 
dedicated  to  the  old  British  saint ;  and  the 
bride  or  bridegroom  who  first  drinks  the 
water,  gains  the  mastery,  as  we  have  all 


read  in  Southey’s  ballad  where  the  newly- 
married  man  relates  how  he  was  outwitted : 

I  hasten’d,  as  soon  as  the  wedding  was  o’er, 

And  stole  from  mv  bride  in  the  porch  ; 

But  the  daughter  of  Eve  had  been  wiser  than  I, 
For  she  took  a  bottle  to  church  ! 

The  reputed  virtues  of  the  saint’s  well  near 
Polperro  have  survived  the  edifice  which 
enclosed  it.  People  suffering  from  inflamed 
eyes  and  some  other  ailments  still  resort 
to  it,  but  not  without  observing  certain  cere¬ 
monies.  Saint  Augustine’s  well,  another 
spring  also  reputed  good  for  sore  eyes,  rises 
in  the  western  suburb  of  Leicester,  near  the 
old  Roman  road  ;  and  in  Carmarthenshire, 
six  miles  from  Llandilo  Fawr,  an  out-of-the- 
way  well  is  resorted  to  for  the  same  com¬ 
plaint.  So  also  is  the  spring  known  as  Holy 
Well,  or  Cefyn  Bryn  ;  and  the  well  by  the 
chapel  or  hermitage  of  Saint  Goven,  on  the 
coast  of  Pembrokeshire,  in  a  small  bay  be¬ 
tween  Tenby  and  Milford  Haven,  below 
which  there  is  another  spring,  reached  by  a 
descent  of  fifty-two  steps,  which  is  visited 
from  distant  parts  of  Wales  for  the  cure  of 
scrofula,  and  even  paralysis.  I  am  particular 
in  giving  the  address.  The  saint  is  said  to 
have  been  buried  under  the  primitive  altar 
in  the  building  which  incloses  this  collyrium. 

Some  of  the  most  favourite  and  celebrated 
mineral  sm'ings  in  England  and  on  the 
continent  are,  however,  of  comparatively 
recent  discovery,  and  rise  occasionally  in 
places  which  were  solitudes,  and  which  are 
connected  with  no  saintly  legend.  The  instinct 
of  birds,  it  is  said,  first  led  to  the  discovery  of 
the  Spa  of  Cheltenham.  It  was  noticed  in 
the  year  seventeen  hundred  and  sixteen  that 
flocks  of  pigeons  daily  resorted  to  the  head  of 
a  small  stream,  in  a  meadow  near  the  town, 
for  the  purpose  of  feeding  on  some  white 
saline  particles  deposited  there  by  evapo¬ 
ration  of  the  water.  The  same  kind  of  birds 
had  been  seen  to  resort  to  the  mineral  spring 
at  Inverleithen  (the  Saint  Ronan’s  Well  of 
Scott)  before  it  acquired  any  celebrity.  The 
discovery  of  the  healing  waters  of  Schlangen- 
bad,  in  the  Duchy  of  Nassau,  is  attributed  to 
the  conduct  of  a  cow,  —  the  animal,  which,  it 
will  be  remembered,  led  the  monks  to  Dur¬ 
ham,  as  we  read  in  the  legend  of  Saint 
Cuthbert.  In  Nassau,  the  story  runs  that 
there  was  a  heifer  which  wasted  away,  and 
was  given  over,  but  which,  after  having  been 
absent  for  some  weeks,  re-appeared  amongst 
the  herd  in  re-established  health ;  whereupon 
the  herdsman  took  notice,  and  observed  that 
this  animal,  every  evening,  made  its  way  into 
the  forest  until  it  reached  a  spring,  not  pre¬ 
viously  known,  and  drank  from  it.  A  young 
lady,  sometime  afterwards,  exhibiting  sym¬ 
ptoms  of  the  heifer’s  malady,  was  prevailed 
upon  to  try  the  heifer’s  remedy,  and  became 
one  of  the  stoutest  and  comeliest  of  the 
daughters  of  the  duchy. 

In  like  manner  Bagnoles,  in  the  department 
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of  the  Orne,owes  the  discovery  of  the  virtue  of 
its  waters  to  a  horse.  An  old  animal  suffering 
from  disease  of  the  skin  and  covered  with 
sores,  was  turned  into  a  valley,  surrounded 
by  rocks,  and  abandoned  to  its  fate.  Two 
months  afterwards,  on  its  master  passing 
the  end  of  the  valley,  a  fat  and  healthy 
horse  came  trotting  towards  him  familiarly, 
and  turned  out  to  be  his  once  sick  old 
servant.  He  thereupon  watched  its  proceed¬ 
ings,  and  presently  saw  it  roll  in  mud  sur¬ 
rounded  by  green  marshy  vegetation.  On 
draining  the  marsh,  springs  of  hot  water 
limpid  and  abundant,  were  revealed.  Brutes 
are  perverse,  as  usual.  When  did  a  flight  of , 
pigeons,  or  a  cow,  or  an  old  horse  introduce 
even  a  single  patient  to  me,  Julep,  who  am  | 
both  a  surgeon  and  apothecary.  If  a  sheep 
were  to  come  into  my  surgery  day  after  day 
to  fatten  on  ray  pills,  what  might  I  not  hope 
from  the  observation  of  the  neighbours,  if 
that  sheep  were  but  visibly  to  fatten  !  Could 
not  1  tram  a  sheep  to  come,  and  physic  him 
clandestinely  with  turnips  ?  By  a  young 
surgeon  in  search  of  practice  this  question  is 
worth  considering. 

So,  the  thermal  sulphurous  springs  of 
BaiAges,  are  said  to  have  been  discovered 
through  a  sheep  having  been  seen  to  traverse 
the  snows  every  morning  to  the  springs. 
The  anecdote  of  the  discovery  of  Karlsbad 
has  been  often  told  : — A  stag,  flying  before 
the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fourth  and  his 
huntsmen,  plunged  through  a  thin  crust  into 
thermal  waters,  which  were  made  baths  for 
the  emperor,  and  restored  him  to  health. 

As  to  the  characteristics  of  the  mineral  ■ 
waters  of  this  country,  there  is,  as  Doctor 
Glover  has  pointed  out,  a  decided  difference 
in  the  character  of  the  northern  and  southern 
mineral  springs  of  England.  In  the  north, 
sulphur-waters  prevail  ;  in  the  south,  the 
sulphated  saline-waters  are  more  common. 
But  chalybeate  and  saline  springs  are  to  be 
found,  more’s  the  pity,  in  all  parts  of  England. 
The  opposition  shop  delivers  its  goods,  car¬ 
riage  free,  all  over  England,  and  yet  has 
not  so  much  as  a  boy  to  pay  for  carrying  a 
basket.  Patients,  however,  may  find  the 
devil  to  pay  if  they  drink  those  waiters  with¬ 
out  due  advice. 

The  most  northerly  of  the  English  spas  is 
Gilsland,  which  is  situated  on  the  river 
Irthing,  near  the  opening  of  high,  barren 
moorlands  upon  the  cultivated  vale  of  Eden. 
Adjacent  to  the  line  of  the  Roman  wall,  it  is 
near  to  scenes  famed  in  Border  story,  and 
to  a  country  of  historical,  as  well  as  pic¬ 
turesque,  attractions  ;  and,  at  Na worth,  near 
this  spot,  Lord  William  Howard,  the  Belted 
Will  of  Marmion,  had  his  stronghold  ;  and 
ruling  there,  he  crushed  the  moss-troopers  in  ! 
their  last  retreat.  Who  can  hold  out  against  ■ 
such  an  opposition?  I’ve  no  Belted  Wills,1 
and  no  mosstrooping  stories  to  fetch  people ' 
with.  I  hang  out  a  red  light,  and  I  do  think  j 
the  public  takes  it  for  a  danger  signal !  I 


Burdoswald,  too,  a  fine  specimen  of  a. 
Roman  camp,  is  near  Gilsland  ;  and  the  place 
has  received  in  recent  times  more  gentle 
associations  ;  for  here,  as  the  reader  will  re¬ 
member,  Scott  first  met  the  lady  who  became 
his  bride  ;  and  near  Gilsland,  scenes  in  The 
Bridal  of  Triermain,  and  a  portion  of  Guy 
Mannering  are  accordingly  laid.  Sulphur 
in  the  form  of  sulphuret  of  sodium  exists  in 
this  spa — an  ingredient  to  the  existence  of 
which  in  mineral  waters  of  the  Pyrenees 
great  importance  has  been  attached. 

Scarborough,  fondly  called  Tiie  Northern 
Brighton  and  the  Queen  of  English  spas,  lias 
predominant  advantages  in  its  situation, 
sheltered  as  it  is  by  high  cliffs  overlooking  a 
fine  bay,  and  surrounded  by  noble  marine- 
scenery.  It  is,  moreover,  adjacent  to  a  beau¬ 
tiful  country  full  of  interest  to  the  naturalist 
and  the  historian.  The  medicinal  properties 
of  the  Scarborough  waters,  wTkich  are  valu¬ 
able  saline  chalybeates,  seem  to  have  been 
discovered  in  sixteen  hundred  and  twenty- 
one. 

At  Filey,  too,  the  rising  and  attractive 
neighbour  of  Scarborough,  there  is  a  water 
highly  charged  with  alterative  salts. 

Of  inland  spas,  Harrogate  is  not  surpassed 
in  the  whole  island  for  the  power  and  variety 
of  its  mineral  waters,  which  have  the  addi¬ 
tional  advantage  of  rising  in  a  healthy  and 
interesting  country.  Advantage  forsooth ! 
Everything  brings  capital  to  that  shop.  Fine 
joke  it  would  be  to  twit  me  with  the  advan¬ 
tage  or  the  chance  I  have  of  rising  in  a 
healthy  country.  The  strength  of  Low 
Harrogate  is  in  the  sulphur  wells,  the 
discovery  of  which  dates  from  the  year 
fifteen  hundred  and  sixty-one  (at  which  time 
this  now  fashionable  place  was  a  remote 
hamlet  in  the  forest  of  Knaresborougli)  ;  and 
it  also  affords  an  almost  pure  muriated  water, 
which  lias  sulphuretted  hydrogen  for  its  most, 
active  ingredient. 

As  Professor  Phillips  has  remarked,  the 
many  wells  of  Low  Harrogate  may  have  their 
local  origin  determined  mainly  by  the  anti¬ 
clinal  axis  of  strata  which  may  be  traced  in 
the  higher  ground  west  of  Harrogate, 
between  the  millstone-grit  ranges  of  Rigton 
and  Birkscrag,  which  dip  in  opposite  direc¬ 
tions.  The  existence  of  chalybeate  waters 
is,  of  course,  common  enough  ;  but  the  sul¬ 
phuretted  w alter  of  Harrogate,  loaded  with 
common  salt,  indicates  a  deep-seated  spring 
rising  under  peculiar  circumstances.  The 
Old  Well  is,  in  fact,  a  salt  spring  with  traces 
of  iodine  and  bromine,  as  in  sea- water.  The 
difference  between  it  and  adjacent  springs 
in  the  proportion  of  sulphates  especially, 
seems  to  be  attributable  to  the  different  chan¬ 
nels  through  which  they  reach  the  surface. 
The  only  deficiency  of  the  Harrogate  waters 
is,  that  they  are  not  thermal,  nor  are  they 
aerated  by  much  carbonic  acid. 

The  powerful  saline  springs  of  Cheltenham) 
which  likewise  are  aperient  and  alterative, 
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became  famous  after  the  cure  of  George  the 
Third  by  the  water  of  the  Royal  Old  Wells. 
Cheltenham  waters  have  been  pronounced  by 
medical  authority  to  be  pre-eminent  in  the 
treatment  of  diseases  induced  by  hot  climates. 
For  which  reason  I  wish  they  could  send 
Cheltenham  to  Jericho,  where  it  would  be 
handy  to  those  who  want  it,  and  out  of  the 
way  of  one  person  who  doesn’t  want  it.  But 
I  forget  my  duty.  I  am  here  to  puff. — 
If  Cheltenham  lias  lost  any  of  its  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  spa,  the  loss  is,  it  seems,  to  be 
attibuted— as  in  the  case  of  Bath — to  its 
extension  as  a  city,  and  to  the  aggregation 
of  splendid  dwellings,  which  invite  gay 
visitors  rather  than  the  invalid.  Seated  in  the 
rich  valleys  of  Evesham  and  Gloucester, 
natural  scenery  and  historical  monuments 
combine  to  surround  with  attractive  objects 
these  health-giving  wells. 

O  O 

Other  saline  springs  are  at  Woodhall,  Ten- 
bury,  Ashby,  Stratford,  and  Kilburn,  which 
latter  place,  though  now  so  nearly  in  the 
stony  embrace  of  London,  was  quite  a  rural 
resort  even  late  in  the  last  century.  The 
medicinal  virtues  of  the  water  were  probabty 
known  to  the  monastic  recluses,  but  they  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  publicly  announced 
until  the  year  seventeen  hundred  and  forty- 
two.  Kilburn  wells,  however,  became 
famous  early  in  the  reign  of  George  the 
Third,  when  it  was  fashionable  to  resort  to 
them;  and  an  enthusiastic  singer  (which  must 
surely  have  been  their  own  water  when 
boiled  fortuitously  in  a  tea-kettle)  thus 
addressed  the  spa  : — 

O,  were  thy  virtues  hut  as  fairly  known 
As  universal  as  their  good  foretells, 

How  should  we  hail  thee,  Pyrmout  of  our  own, 
And  bid  adieu  to  all  the  foreign  wells  ! 

But,  alas  !  their  glory  has  departed,  and 
of  the  three  wells  which  were  formerly  cele¬ 
brated,  only  one  is  now  known,  and  that  last 
well  of  Kilburn  left  gushing  alone  is  in  a 
stable  to  the  north  of  the  railway.  Kilburn 
spa  seems  to  have  been  only  one  in  the 
cluster  of  suburban  wells  which  were 
formerly  resorted  to  by  Londoners.  Epsom 
spa  had  acquired  earlier  celebrity,  namely, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
when  Prince  George  of  Denmark  drank  the 
water :  and  we  are  told  that,  under  the  sti¬ 
mulating  influence  of  the  South  Sea  Scheme, 
this  spa  became  frequented  like  a  fair,  and 
was  crowded  by  alchemists,  Dutchmen,  Ger¬ 
mans  and  Jews. 

In  those  days  Hampstead  was  celebrated 
for  its  chalybeate  spring,  which  seems  to 
have  been  known  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second,  when  indeed  spas  were  much  in 
vogue.  It  was  then  that  Scarborough,  IJar- 
rogate,  Tunbridge,  and  Epsom,  started  into 
fame  ;  it  was  then  that  the  reputation 
of  Bath  extended,  and  that  the  new  Is¬ 
lington  spa  was  discovered.  In  sixteen 
hundred  and  eighty -three,  Sadler  had  just 


opened  a  music-house  on  the  site  of  th.8 
chalybeate  spring,  and  the  gardens  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  much  frequented  through  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  fame  of  the  Hamp¬ 
stead  water  has  departed,  but  the  Wells’ 
Tavern  and  the  pump  room — now  a  chapel — ■ 
remain  to  tell  of  its  whereabouts.  The  holy 
spring  of  Saint  John,  at  Clerkenwell,  and 
that  on  the  site  of  Holywell  Street,  seem  to 
have  owed  their  fame  to  an  early  reputation 
for  sanctity  and  brightness,  rather  than  to 
any  mineral  virtues.  I  always  was  con¬ 
sidered  bright,  but  nothing  came  of  it,  of 
course.  What’s  brightness  in  me  to  bright- 
ness  in  a  puddle  ?  But  I  write  to  praise. 

The  chalybeate  wells  of  Tunbridge  are 
still  famous ;  those  of  Brighton,  Sandrock 
and  Hastings  are  of  more  modern  though 
not  less  deserved  celebrity.  Brighton,  how¬ 
ever,  owes  its  splendour  and  extension  more 
to  its  convenience  as  a  marine  bathing-place, 
than  to  the  qualities  of  its  chalybeate  water. 
Situation  and  associations  seem  to  be  the 
chief  causes  of  the  pre-eminence  of  Tunbridge 
amongst  English  chalybeates ;  the  place, 
moreover,  presents  more  of  the  attractive, 
villa-like  English  houses  than  other  spas. 
Some  iron  springs  are  even  more  tonic  than 
sea-water  when  used  as  baths,  and  such  is 
the  water  of  Sandrock — the  most  powerful 
iron  spring  in  English  territory.  The  climate 
of  that  part  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  lias  been 
thought  superior  for  equability  even  to  the 
climate  of  Madeira.  Madeira !  what  is  all 
this  lukewarm,  brashy  stuff — yea,  what  is 
jalap  itself  to  a  glass  of  true  Madeira  ! 

Io  Pciean  !  off  we  go  again  !  The 
thermal  springs  of  England  are  at  Bath, 
Clifton,  and  Buxton.  The  Romans  early 
availed  themselves  of  the  thermal  waters  of 
Bath.  Extensive  remains  of  their  baths  were 
found  twenty  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
street ;  and  these  buildings  showed  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  establishment  that  was  main¬ 
tained  here  by  men  among  whom  the  hot 
springs  of  Bath — aqua?  Sulis — appear  to  have 
been  held  sacred  to  the  god  Sul  or  Sol,  who 
was  probably  worshipped  in  the  adjacent 
temple.  The  friars  and  monks,  whose  church 
rose  on  the  site  of  the  Roman  fane,  were 
bound  to  keep  the  baths  in  repair,  to  be  in 
readiness  for  the  king’s  use.  The  brethren 
seem  to  have  been  caught  napping  in  this 
respect  in  the  year  twelve  hundred  and 
thirty-five,  for  a  sum  of  thirteen  pounds 
eleven  shillings  was  then  levied  upon  them 
to  repair  the  king’s  houses  and  the  king’s 
bath.  The  Bath  waters,  however,  were  un¬ 
known  to  a  Doctor  William  Turner  who,  in 
fifteen  hundred  and  sixty-two  published  “  A 
Booke  of  the  Nature  and  Properties  as  well 
of  the  Bathes  in  England  as  of  other  Bathes 
in  Germanye  and  Italie.”  Queen  Elizabeth 
vested  the  baths  in  the  corporation.  When 
Anne  of  Denmark,  Queen  ot  James  the  First, 
was  bathing  here,  her  Majesty  was  frightened 
by  a  sudden  evolution  from  the  water  of 
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phosphuretted  hydrogen  in  the  form  of  a 
flame.  The  waters  were  always  in  favour 
with  royalty  :  Catherine  of  Braganza  came 
to  them,  and  so,  in  sixteen  hundred  and 
eighty-seven,  did  Mary  of  Modena  ;  and  the 
history  of  Bath  in  the  eighteenth  century 
exhibits  constant  increase  of  prosperity.  The 
j  spring  that  supplies  the  King’s  Bath  rises  at 
|  the  temperature  of  a  hundred  and  sixteen 
degrees.  The  Bath  waters  have  stimulant 
properties,  and  are  beneficial  in  nervous  and 
paralytic  as  well  as  gouty  and  rheumatic 
affections,  and  diseases  of  the  skin. 

The  Clifton  waters  are  inferior  to  those  of 
Bath  in  strength  of  saline  ingredients,  and 
also  in  temperature,  for  their  heat  does  not 
exceed  seventy-six  degrees.  As  a  spa,  Clifton 
is  now  of  little  importance  ;  and  the  qualities 
of  the  place  as  a  healthy  residence,  combined 
with  its  romantic  scenery,  are  thought  to 
constitute  its  real  advantages. 

Buxton — the  only  mountain-spa  in  Eng¬ 
land — its  elevation  is  a  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea — is  of  course  much  indebted  to  its 
situation  amidst  the  wondrous  scenery  of  the 
Peak,  and  to  its  interesting  walks  and  bracing 
air.  Buxton,  like  Bath,  retains  many  traces 
of  the  regard  paid  by  the  Romans  to  good 
mineral  springs  ;  but  one  such  monument, 
namely  the  wall  of  Roman  bricks  about  the 
well  of  Anne  the  Saint,  was  destroyed  in  the 
reign  of  Anne  the  Queen.  The  water  is  still 
chiefly  used  externally.  There’s  sense  in 
that.  I  don’t  mind  water  myself  as  an 
external  application,  but  I  can’t  very  well 
drink  it  when  it’s  sweet,  aud  I  won’t  drink 
it  when  its  nasty.  This  observation  is 
marked  private.  Io  !  Io  !  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Eighth  it  was  customary  for  sick 
people  to  resort  to  Buxton,  who — not  having 
the  fear  of  Thomas  Cromwell  before  their 
eyes — superstitiously  hung,  as  in  old  times 
accustomed,  their  votive  offerings  upon  the 
walls  of  Saint  Anne’s  chapel,  and — what  was 
worse — the  poor  men  among  the  votaries 
used  to  beg — offences  which  the  Tudor  Par¬ 
liament  took  care  to  interdict.  Mary,  Queen 
of  Scots,  appears  to  have  resorted  often  to 
Buxton  under  the  stern  escort  of  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  who  erected  that  building  at 
the  well  in  which  registers  of  cures  were  for 
many  years  preserved  amongst  rows  of 
crutches  left  by  the  cured.  Humph  1  Ah  ! 
Well! 

Out  of  England  we  must  spare  a  word  for 
Spa,  that  great  mineral  spring  of  Belgium 
which  is  so  renowned  that  its  name  has  been 
given  to  all  mineral  waters.  The  copious 
escape  there  of  carbonic  acid  gas  gives  a  kind 
of  life  to  the  Water,  and  aids  its  remedial 
efficacy. 

The  spas  of  Germany,  however,  have  for 
the  most  part  become  so  well  known  in  Eng¬ 
land  that  I  shall  say  very  little  about  them. 
From  the  hills  of  Nassau  mineral  waters  of 
various  descriptions  spring ;  and  besides  the 
Selters  water,  which  is  drunk  as  a  luxury  in  I 
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every  quarter  of  the  globe,  bright  sparkling 
remedies  are  said  to  be  found  for  almost  every 
disorder.  As  Sir  Francis  Head  observes,  the 
consumptive  or  dyspeptic  patient  is  sent  to 
Ems ;  the  worn  invalid  in  search  of  tonic  and 
strengthening  agents  to  Langen  Schwalbach 
(the  swallow’s  stream)  ;  if  the  brain  requires 
calming,  the  nerves  soothing,  and  the  skin 
softening,  he  goes  to  Schlangenbad  (the  ser¬ 
pents’  bath)  ;  and  if  he  be  rheumatic  he  may 
lose  his  aches  in  the  hot  springs  of  Wiesbaden. 
The  effect  of  the  iron  springs  of  Schwalbach 
has  been  compared  to  that  of  a  tan-pit ;  and 
in  the  same  category  we  find  the  mud-baths 
for  which  Franzenbad  is  celebrated.  The 
peaty  mud  there  used  is  diluted  with  mineral 
water,  and  the  mixture  is  compared  to  a  soft 
poultice  of  bread  steeped  in  ink.  Nice,  very  ! 
But  no  matter.  Io  psean  !  off  we  go  again  ! 
Such  a  remedy  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and 
was  revived  in  a  modified  manuer  at  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  when  a  certain  Doctor 
Graham  went  about  recommending  earth- 
baths.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  nymph 
whom  he  styled  the  Goddess  of  Health,  and 
the  doctor  and  his  goddess  might  be  seen 
separately  buried  up  to  the  neck,  he  with  his 
powdered  head  and  pigtail  just  above  the 
ground.  His  patients,  when  induced  to  put 
themselves  in  this  helpless  situation,  are  said 
to  have  been  made  the  objects  of  a  refined 
cruelty,  the  doctor  having  permitted  a  wild 
preacher  to  come  and  worry  them  while 
undergoing  their  sentence  in  the  earth- 
baths.  Much  more  agreeable  are  those 
mud-baths  at  Saint  Arnaud  in  France,  in 
which  the  patients  play  at  cards  and  receive 
visits. 

Of  the  bath  of  Langen  Schwalbach  no  in¬ 
viting  account  can  be  given.  The  mixture  is 
best  described  as  resembling  a  horse-pond, 
and  being  about  the  colour  of  mullagitawny 
soup.  What  would  my  patients,  if  ever  I 
had  any,  have  said,  if  I  had  ducked  one  of 
them  in  a  horse-pond  ?  But  Io  !  Io  !  It 
is  so  deeply  tinged  with  the  red  oxide 
of  iron  that  the  body  is  invisible  three 
inches  below  the  surface.  The  temperature 
strikes  the  bather  as  neither  hot  nor  cold, 
but  the  water  is  felt  to  be  of  a  bracing, 
strengthening  nature.  Its  solitary  virtue  of 
strengthening  the  stomach  has  been  declared 
to  be  the  secret  of  its  power  in  almost  every 
disorder  of  body  and  mind,  for  every  malady 
is  said  to  be  either  by  highways  or  byways 
connected  with  the  stomach.  In  the  time  of 
the  Romans,  Schwalbach,  then  in  a  forest, 
was  known  for  the  medicinal  effects  of  its 
sulphurous  and  other  fountains,  and  a  small 
street  sprang  up  adjacent  to  the  well. 

A  fact  in  the  history  of  Pyrmont  in  West¬ 
phalia  shows  the  influence  of  fashion  upon 
spas.  Three  hundred  years  ago  those  cele¬ 
brated  chalybeate  waters  were  so  renowned 
that  people  flocked  to  them  from  all  parts. 
More  than  ten  thousand  persons  are  said  to 
have  come  in  a  month,  and  a  camp  was 
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formed  for  their  accommodation,  as  the  sur¬ 
rounding  villages  could  not  hold  them.  But 
the  spa  has  now  lost  much  of  its  once  unri- 
,  vailed  fame,  probably  because  so  many  other 
valuable  springs  have  been  made  known. 

Of  the  Pyrenean  springs  those  of  Bareges 
I  and  Cauterets  are  the  most  powerful.  The 
spring  of  Bareges  rises  at  a  spot  about  sixteen 
miles  from  Luz,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
impetuous  torrent  of  the  Bastan,  in  wild  and 
savage  scenery.  The  spring  is  four  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  winter  avalanches 
often  fall  upon  the  site  of  the  wooden  bar¬ 
racks  that  are  erected  each  summer  down 
the  one  long  street  that  forms  the  village. 
Its  modern  fame  dates  from  the  visit  of 
j  Madame  de  Maintenon  with  the  young  prince 
j  of  Maine  in  sixteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
five.  La  Raillere  is  a  celebrated  spring  in 
Cauterets — a  district  three  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea.  Every  year,  horses  affected 
by  chronic  bronchitis  and  leanness  are 
brought  here  from  Tarbes  and  Pan,  and  they 
drink  with  instinctive  avidity,  and  recover. 

Nearly  a  thousand  springs  are  enumerated 
in  France  ;  but  the  mineral  waters  of  that 
great  country  are  less  known  in  England  than 
the  spas  of  Germany.  The  establishment  at 
the  German  spa  is  generally  a  matter  of 
government,  and  often  a  large  part  of  a  grand 
duke’s  revenues  is  drawn  from  a  well.  In 
France,  on  the  contrary,  many  medicinal 
springs  are  the  property  of  a  commune,  and 
therefore  suffer  under  as  sordid  and  grasping 
a  spirit  as  if  they  belonged  to  a  reformed 
municipality  in  England.  Some  improve¬ 
ment,  however,  is  noticeable,  and  access  is 
becoming  more  easy  ;  so  that  when  the  ex¬ 
treme  value  of  many  of  the  springs  and  the 
grandeur  of  the  scenery  in  which  they  rise, 
as  well  as  their  advantages  of  climate,  become 
better  known,  many  of  the  waters  of  France 
and  Savoy  will  probably  be  as  freely  resorted 
to  by  our  countrymen,  if  sufficient  accommo¬ 
dation  is  provided. 

The  mineral  waters  of  Central  France  are 
chiefly  situated  in  the  old  province  of  Au¬ 
vergne  and  in  the  Bourbonnais,  which  is  a 
vast  granitic  mass  pierced  by  secondary  por¬ 
phyries  and  volcanic  rocks.  The  tempera¬ 
ture  of  some  of  the  springs  approaches  the 
boiling  point.  The  waters  of  this  great  dis¬ 
trict  are  saline :  they  contain  sulphates,  bi¬ 
carbonates,  chlorides,  and  silicates,  and 
abound  in  carbonic  acid  gas.  The  Spa  of 
Vichy  is  unlike  any  other  alkaline  water, 
and  unites  rare  and  valuable  qualities.  The 
bicarbonate  of  soda  so  predominates  in  all  the 
eight  springs  of  Vichy  that  it  is  regarded  as 
the  essential  element  in  their  mode  of  action. 
The  alkaline  springs  generally  contain  the 
carbonate  of  soda,  sometimes  the  carbonate 
of  lime  or  of  magnesia,  and  often  other  salts. 
Such  springs  are  generally  found  near  vol¬ 
canic  rocks.  There’s  physic  enough  ;  and  if, 
O  reader,  you  are  not  yet  satisfied  with  my 
catalogue,  accept  one  mouthful  of  salt  as  a*  1 


last  mineral  blessing  from  your  faithful  show¬ 
man,  Julep. 

The  predominating  element  in  the  waters 
of  the  east  of  France  is  common  salt.  To 
this  eastern  division  also  belong  the  much 
frequeuted  springs  of  Plombieres,  the  most 
peaceful  par  t  of  Fran  ce.  The  spring  of  Bourbon 
i’Arch-ambault,  in  the  department  of  Allier,  is 
the  place  to  which  Madame  de  Montespan  re¬ 
treated  to  end  her  life  in  repentance  and  de¬ 
votion  ;  and  here  it  was  that  on  the  night  of 
her  death  a  cavalier  dismounted  at  her  door, 
and,  hastily  entering  her  chamber,  withdrew 
the  clothes  which  covered  her  breast,  and 
tore  away  a  key  that  was  suspended  at  her 
neck ;  then,  taking  a  casket  from  a  drawer, 
without  having  spoken,  remounted  his  horse 
and  pursued  his  way  to  Baris.  It  was  her 
son,  the  Duke  of  Antin  ;  but  what  mystery 
the  casket  concealed  was  never  known. 

Now,  believe  me  if  you  please,  that  I  have 
given  you  the  key  to  the  casket  of  Madame 
la  Terre  ;  or,  Mother  Earth  as  she  is  called 
vulgarly  in  England. 
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Come,  fill  my  goblet  up  with  wine, 

My  little  page  with  dusky  eyes, 

And  pile  those  purple  grapes  on  high, 

Till  the  red  light  upon  them  lies. 

Bring  hither  all  your  daintiest  cates, 

And  cordials,  perfumed  even  yet : 

Wheel  up  the  little  stand  of  books ; 

’Tis  luxury  makes  the  heart  forget! 

Come  when  you  hear  the  silver  bell. 

Now,  sparkling  offspring  of  the  vine, 

You  have  no  griefs  nor  cares  to  tell, 

So  teach  me  how  to  conquer  mine  ! 

My  golden  poet,  sing  some  song 

To  make  the  hours  more  quickly  fly  ? 

What  sayest  thou  ?  “  Man  would  be  blest,— 
But  love  and  sorrow  never  die !” 

Now,  what  a  moonsick  plaint  is  this  ! 

Why,  he  who  e’er  could  make  them  last, 
Through  our  poor  human  life,  deserves 
To  have  his  bust  in  opal  cast  ? 

They  ’ve  died  a  thousand  deaths,  with  me, 
And  each  one  took  a  different  way. 

I  drink  the  latest  one  of  all, — 

The  love  I  lost  “the  other  day.” 

The  latest,  deepest  one  I  knew, 

And  only  lost  “the  other  day.” 

So  gladly  won,  so  sadly  lost, 

It  took  life’s  sunshine  quite  away. 

Well,  let  it  go  !  the  moon  remains  ; 

Her  light  is  quite  enough  for  me, 

And  better  that  it  sometimes  lulls 
This  gnawing  pain  of  memory. 

Melt  in  my  mouth,  0  luscious  grape  ! 

0,  cordials  rich,  and  rare,  and  strong, 

I  take  you  for  the  sage’s  thought, 

I  take  you  for  the  poet’s  song  ! 

Preach,  then,  a  sermon  !  As  I  sip, 

Let  each  drop  sparkle  up  again  ! 

Alas  !  alas  !  you  kiss  my  lip, 

But  have  no  skill  to  heal  my  pain  ! 
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Even  as  the  je well'd  glass  is  raised, 

The  deep  dark  eyes  1  held  so  dear 
Look  into  mine  !  There  comes  a  voice, — 

The  well-known  voice  I  used  to  hear  ! 

0  poet !  it  was  truth  you  sang  : 

No  luxury  yet  could  ever  buy 
■  One  draught  from  Lethe’s  fabled  stream, 

“For  love  and  sorrow  never  die  ! ” 

i 

I  - - - - 

THE  LUCKY  LEG. 

££  What  unaccountable  tilings  people  do  in 
the  way  of  marrying  !  ”  I  said  to  four  or 
five  of  the  ladies  belonging  to  our  chapel, 
who  had  mot  at  the  minister’s  house,  to 
form  a  sort  of  supplementary  Dorcas  meet¬ 
ing  ;  and,  as  there  were  so  few  of  us,  we 
considered  it  unnecessary  to  attend  to  the 
rule  for  appointing  a  reader,  and  forbidding 
gossip  ;  a  rule  which  considerably  lessened 
the  interest  and  popularity  of  our  meetings. 

The  only  single  lady  among  us  looked  up 
upon  hearing  my  remark,  and  dropping  her 
work,  as  if  for  a  long  speech,  began  : 

“  What  you  said  is  very  true  :  I  do  think 
j;  the  conduct  of  people  at  other  times  really 
sensible,  during  their  engagements,  and  in 
their  choice  of  husbands  or  wives,  to  be  the 
most  incomprehensible  and  contradictory  of 
I  all  human  actions.  If  a  woman  has  a  decided 
prejudice,  she  is  certain  to  act  in  direct 
opposition  to  it.  Last  spring’  I  was  at  a 
j  wadding  of  one  of  my  cousins — you  remem¬ 
ber  her,  Mrs.  Turner,  she  was  over  here  two 
or  three  autumns  ago — and,  being  a  High 
Church  woman,  she  would  not  so  much  as  put 
her  foot  inside  our  chapel.  She  is  a  fine  rna- 
;  jesti c-looking  girl,  and  has  taken  lessons  in 
j  Deportment,  so  that  it  is  quite  imposing  to 
see  her  enter  a  room,  or  sail  down  the  street; 
she  used  to  vow  she  would  never  marry  a 
little  man,  a  draper,  or  a  dissenter  ;  and  now 
she  has  just  married  a.  very  smali  abject-look- 
|  iim  draper,  who  is  such  a  rabid  Methodist, 
that  he  will  preach,  though  he  has  to  stand 
on  two  bosses  to 'raise  his  head  sufficiently 
above  the  panels  of  the  pulpit.” 

“  Marriages  are  quite  beyond  our  own 
j  management  and  contrivance,”  said  Mrs. 
Turner,  musingly  :  “  my  mother’s  was  very  ro¬ 
mantic.  In  travelling  from  her  father’s  house 
to  her  grandmother’s,  where  she  was  going  to 
live  with  the  old  lady,  she  had  to  stay  a  night  in 
Hereford — it  was  in.  the  time  of  coaches,  you 
know — and  her  father  wrote  to  a  glover 
there,  to  meet  her  at  the  coach-office,  and 
recommend  her  to  an  inn.  He  invited  her 
to  stay  with  his  sister  instead ;  and  she  was 
so  smitten  with  his  manners  and  appearance, 
that  she  said  to  herself,  ‘  If  ever  1  marry,  I 
hope  it  may  be  to  Mr.  Harper.’  She  went  on 
the  next  morning  to  her  grandmother’s,  and 
lived  with  her  fourteen  years,  never  seeing  or 
bearing  anything  of  Mr.  Harper  of  Hereford; 
and  she  actually  refused  several  good  offers 
during  that  time.  At  last  her  grandmother 
died  ;  and  Mr.  Harper  being  connected  with 


her  family,  he  was  invited  to  the  funeral ; 
and  an  acquaintance  folio  ,ved,  which,  ended 
in  their  marriage.” 

“  I  am  afraid,”  chimed  in  Mrs.  Hyde,  a 
lady  who  was  a  comparative  stranger  to  all 
of  us,  “  that  if  I  confess  the  singular  circum¬ 
stances  of  my  marriage,  you  will  none  of  you 
think  so  well  of  me  as  I  should  wish  you  ; 
but  as  we  are  talking  of  extraordinary 
matches,  I  am  sure  you  will  be  amused  at 
mine.  When  I  was  five-and-thirty,  I  had 
not  had  a  single  offer  ;  partly,  1  fancy,  be¬ 
cause  I  bad  a  twin  sister  so  like  me,  that  no 
one  was  sure  which  he  was  in  love  with. 
Well,  I  was  one  of  the  few  women  who  give 
up  the  idea  of  being  married  after  they  have 
turned  thirty,  and  I  settled  myself  down  into 
a  comfortable  old-maidism.  One  afternoon, 
I  was  out  on  some  errand  or  other,  when  a 
tradesman,  whom  I  bad  known  all  my  life, 
a  confirmed  bachelor,  over  forty  years  of  age, 
overtook  me  in  the  street.  Before  we  reached 
the  end  of  it,  he  had  said,  ‘  Miss  Mary,  I’ve 
had  you  in  my  eye  a  long  time  :  do  you  think 
you  could  be  happy  as  my  wife  ?’  and  I  had 
answered,  ‘  Yes,  I  really  think  I  should.’ 
‘Well,  then,’  he  added,  ‘let  us  be  married 
without  any  fuss :  and  if  you  want  lots  of 
clothes  aud  things  as  women  do,  let  them 
come  out  of  my  pocket,  instead  of  your  poor 
mother’s.’  And  we  were  married  in  three 
weeks,  though,  I  assure  you,  I  had  not  the 
remotest  notion  of  such  a  thing  before  that 
afternoon.” 

“  I  will  tell  you  the  most  marvellous  occur¬ 
rence  that  ever  came  under  my  observation,” 
said  our  minister’s  wife,  who  is  a  little, 
merry,  talkative  woman.  “My  husband  and 
I  were,  next  to  the  parties  themselves,  chief 
actors  in  it ;  so  I  know  all  the  circumstances 
well.  It  was  in  the  town  where  my  husband 
first  entered  upon  the  ministry,  and  where 
we  had  what  is  called  a  very  united  people, 
which  often  means,”  she  said,  shrewdly, 
“  that  everybody  knows  and  deplores  every¬ 
body  else’s  failings  and  inconsistencies.  Some 
years  after  our  call  there,  a  young  lady  came 
with  her  mother  to  establish,  if  they  could, 
a  millinery  business.  They  belonged  to  us, 
and  before  they  arrived  a  sister  of  the  elder 
lady  called  upon  us,  to  announce  their  inten¬ 
tion,  and  to  prepare  us  for  the  reception  of 
new  members.  She  told  us  quite  a  melan¬ 
choly  story  of  losses  and  misfortunes  ;  and, 
amongst  other  things,  that  of  the  amputation 
of  Miss  Wigley’s  leg.  You  know  my  husband 
is  not  an  unfeeling  man  ;  but  be  bad  had  a 
very  fatiguing  sabbath  the  day  before,  and 
bis  spirits  were  in  that  state  of  reaction 
which  made  him  inclined  to  laugh  at  any¬ 
thing,  and  he  so  completely  puzzled  poor 
Mrs.  James  with  allusions  to  Miss  Kilman- 
ssgof  and  the  merchant  of  Lotterdam,  that 
the  worthy  old  lady  began  seriously  to  re¬ 
capitulate  their  pedigree,  to  prove  there  was 
no  connection  between  their  families,  unless 
!  it  were  on  Mr.  Wigley’s  side.  For  a  long 
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time  we  called  Mary  Wigley  Miss  Kilman- 
segg,  when  talking  to  each  other.  She  was 
a  pretty,  sweet-looking  girl,  and  so  long  as 
she  sat  still  she  looked  unusually  attractive  ; 
hut  when  she  walked,  and  you  saw  her 
obvious  limp,  or  heard  the  stump  of  her 
wooden  leg,  you  no  longer  wondered  that 
she  was  unmarried,  for  she  was  poor  as 
well,  and  very  far  above  her  present  sta¬ 
tion.  She  was  altogether  unsuited  for  the 
business  they  had  commenced,  for  she  had 
lived  iu  a  kind  of  elegant  seclusion  until  her 
father’s  death  ;  indeed  he  impoverished  him¬ 
self  to  surround  her  with  recreations  and 
luxuries,  to  prevent  her  feeling  her  depriva¬ 
tion.  Excepting  that  she  had  quite  an  artistic 
appreciation  of  the  harmonies  and  contrasts 
of  colours,  which  enabled  her  to  arrange  the 
windows  and  showrooms  with  great  skill,  she 
had  not  a  single  qualification  for  her  work. 
I  have  noticed  her  face  flush  painfully  at  the 
too  openly  expressed  pity  of  their  customers  ; 
and  their  whims  and  caprices  in  dress  used 
to  surprise  and  annoy  her.  Mrs.  Wigley,  how¬ 
ever,  was  a  thorough,  clever  business  woman. 
She  had  been  a  tradesman’s  daughter,  and 
the  fluctuations  and  anxieties  of  business 
were  like  a  game  of  chance  to  her.  She  soon 
established  herself  in  the  good  graces  of  the 
ladies  of  our  town  ;  and,  though  my  hus¬ 
band  preached  a  very  powerful  sermon  on 
dress  (which  I  made  him  put  off  for  some 
months,  lest  it  should  injure  the  strangers), 
it  had  no  chance  against  Mrs.  Wigley’s 
taste,  and  the  pews  in  our  chapel  looked 
like  the  gorgeous  flower-beds  in  a  summer 
garden. 

“  Mary  Wigley  soon  became  one  of  my 
dearest  friends  ;  she  knew  a  great  deal  more 
than  I  did,  and  was  very  accomplished  in 
music  and  painting,  and  it  really  was  an  in¬ 
congruity  to  think  of  her  silting  behind  a 
counter  all  her  life.  I  remember  her  coming 
to  sit  with  me  one  evening  after  my  little 
Mary  was  born,  when  my  husband  had  an 
appointment  at  a  missionary  meeting.  I 
suppose  we  were  in  an  unusually  happy  frame 
of  mind  that  evening,  for  my  husband  wras 
glad  to  see  me  up  again,  and  he  paid  me  some 
of  those  quiet  tender  attentions  which  we 
who  are  married,  understand  so  well,  and 
being  few  and  far  between,  prize  so  highly. 
We  made  no  stranger  of  Mary,  and  she  sat 
smiling  at  our  affectionate  expressions  to  one 
another.  But  when  he  was  gone,  and  I  re¬ 
turned  to  the  study  after  seeing  the  children 
in  bed,  I  found  her  burying  her  face  in  her 
hands,  and  crying.  Of  course  I  insisted  on 
knowing  the  cause,  and  among  other  things 
she  said,  I  distinctly  remember  this  : 

“‘If  any  human  influence  would  make  me 
great  or  good  as  a  woman,  it  would  be  the 
guardianship  of  a  child  of  my  own — a  woman’s 
nature  is  only  half  developed  till  she  is  a 
mother.’ 

“What  a  beautiful  remark,  and  so  true,” 
interrupted  Mrs.  Turner,  with  tears  in  her 


eyes.  (She  was  notorious  for  neglecting  her 
children.) 

“  ‘  I  said  it  was  true,’  resumed  our  minister’s 
wife,  “and  I  told  her  that  all  my  powers  of 
mind  and  body  were  doubled  by  it.  ‘My 
husband’s  love,’  I  said,  ‘  and  my  children’s 
dependence  make  me  precious  to  myself.’ 

“  ‘  And  you  ask  me  why  I  cry,’  she  an¬ 
swered,  ‘when  I  feel  how  I  could  rejoice  in 
these  domestic  ties,  and  know  I  shall  never 
have  them.  Life  is  very  monotonous  and 
wearisome  when  one  has  no  interest  in  the 
future.’  ” 

“She  should  have  had  more  independence 
and  self-respect,”  murmured  our  spinster 
friend. 

Without  noticing  her,  the  minister’s  wife 
continued  : 

“  She  looked  dreamily  into  the  Are,  and 
with  a  pretty  tremulous  motion  shook  the 
tears  from  her  dark  eyelashes.  I  could  not 
tell  her  I  thought  she  would  ever  be  married, 
because  men  marry  to  be  helped,  or  to  be 
amused,  or  to  have  some  one  to  be  proud  of; 
and  she  was  a  cripple  with  no  money.  Even 
my  husband  said  a  wooden  leg  would  be  a 
serious  obstacle  to  any  one  falling  in  love. 

“  The  morning  after  this  conversation,  Mary 
went  with  her  mother  to  Manchester  to  pur¬ 
chase  goods  for  the  spring  fashions  ;  it  was 
quite  a  painful  ordeal  to  Mary,  for  she  could 
not  endure  traversing  warehouse  after  ware¬ 
house,  and  ascending  and  descending  the 
innumerable  flights  of  stairs,  with  the  stump 
of  her  wooden  leg  upon  the  bare  boards  every¬ 
where  announcing  her  approach  ;  it  annoyed 
her  to  see  people  look  round  to  see  who  was 
coming,  and  it  really  seemed  as  if  she  never 
could  reconcile  herself  to  the  duties  imposed 
upon  her. 

“  The  last  day  had  passed,  and  she  was 
walking  wearily  homewards,  congratulating 
herself  in  having  finished  the  business  that 
brought  them  from  their  quiet  country  town  ; 
site  lingered  for  a  minute  to  look  at  an  en¬ 
graving  which  had  caught  her  artistic  eye, 
when  a  gentleman,  standing  behind  her, 
placed  a  letter  in  her  hand,  said  hurriedly, 
‘  Let  me  beg  of  you  to  grant  my  request1;  ’ 
and,  before  she  could  recover  her  self-posses- 
siou,  was  lost  in  the  crowd,  passing  and  re¬ 
passing  in  the  thronged  street. 

“Mary  hastened  on  her  way  to  the  lodgings 
where  she  expected  to  find  her  mother  ;  and 
briefly  recounting  her  adventure,  opened  the 
letter  with  curiosity.  It  contained  the  fol¬ 
lowing  lines : 

“  ‘If  the  young  lady  who  receives  this  note  will 
kindly  send  bar  address  in  the  enclosed  envelope, 
that  which  may  have  appeared  an  obstacle  to  her 
settling  in  life,  may  eventually  prove  to  be  an 
advantage.’ 

“The  astonishment  of  both  Mrs.  Wigley  and 
Mary  were  indescribable ;  Mrs.  Wigley  poured 
forth  a  torrent  of  questions  which  Mary  was 
unable  to  answer ;  she  had  not  seen  the 
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stranger,  and  all  she  knew  was,  that  he 
had  a  pleasant  voice.  Of  course,  with  the 
becoming  bashfulness  and  sense  of  propriety 
of  a  young  lady,  she  wished  the  matter  to  be 
passed  over  in  silent  contempt  ;  but  to  this 
her  mother,  who  was  a  widow,  would  by  no 
means  consent. 

“  ‘  You  do  not  know  what  it  may  lead  to,’ 
she  said  :  ‘  however,  hoax  or  no  hoax,  I  shall 
follow  it  up  ;  I  hate  a  thing  dropping  through 
and  hearing  no  more  of  it.’ 

“  Accordingly,  soon  after  they  returned 
home,  Mrs.  Wigley  sent  her  address  and  her 
daughter’s  name  in  the  directed  envelope, 
and  the  next  post  brought  a  letter  written 
to  the  mother.  It  was  not  long,  and  I  re¬ 
member  the  substance  of  it. 

“  ‘Dear  Madam, — Let  me  apologise  for  my  pre¬ 
sumption  in  seeking  to  form  your  acquaintance  and 
that  of  your  daughter,  whose  appearance  arrested 
my  attention  the  first  moment  I  saw  her.  If  she 
would  honour  me  by  a  correspondence,  under  your 
sanction,  we  should  learn  something  of  each  other’s 
character.  Do  not  imagine  me  to  be  trifling  ;  I 
desire  to  be  a  sincere  friend  to  her ;  and  farther 
acquaintance  may  greatly  conduce  to  our  mutual 
happiness.  Believe  me  to  be,  with  the  most  pro¬ 
found  respect,  dear  Madam, 

“  ‘  Yours  very  truly, 

“  ‘Frederick  Williams.’ 

“Of  course,  Mrs.  Wigley  persisted  in  making 
Mary  write  ;  and,  though  it  was  no  easy 
matter  to  compose  a  fitting  answer  to  such  a 
letter,  she  wrote  with  a  charming  measure 
of  good  sense  and  reserve.  Mr.  Williams 
prosecuted  the  correspondence  with  great 
earnestness,  and  his  letters  manifested  a  well- 
educated  and  intellectual  mind. 

“  So  long  as  Mary  was  acting  against  her 
own  inclination  and  judgment,  she  did  not 
choose  to  mention  the  matter  to  me  ;  but  as 
her  interest  in  her  unknown  correspondent 
increased,  she  could  not  conceal  from  me  her 
frequent  pre-occupation  of  mind,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  month  she  fully  confided  in  me. 
My  husband  regarded  it  in  a  very  different 
light  to  what  we  did,  and  he  urged  Mary  not 
to  be  entangled  in  any  affair  so  indefinite  and 
uncertain. 

‘“Let  me  write  to  Mr.  Williams,’  he  said, 

‘  and  he  will  see  you  have  a  friend  able  and 
willing  to  protect  you.  I  will  tell  him  1 
shall  advise  you  not  to  continue  a  corre¬ 
spondence  so  calculated  to  unsettle  you.’ 

“  ‘  Do  you  think  this  stranger  is  trying  to 
impose  upon  Mary  ?  ’  I  asked,  when  she  was 
gone  ;  and  my  husband  was  writing  his 
letter. 

“  ‘  I  think  he  may  have  been  misled  by  her 
appearance,’  he  answered.  ‘In  these  days 
there  is  no  judging  a  person’s  position  by 
her  dress  ;  and  Mary  might  be  a  countess. 
It  is  an  unaccountable  affair  altogether  ;  but 
this  letter  will  effect  something,  for  I  have 
made  it  very  strong.’ 

“  Mr.  Williams  promptly  answered  my  hus¬ 
band’s  letter,  and  requested  some  informa- 

tion  respecting  Miss  Wigley’s  family,  position,  | 
and  character.  My  husband  replied  some-  | 
thing  to  this  effect : 

“  ‘Miss  Wigley  is  the  daughter  of  a  surgeon, 
who  left  her  and  her  mother  in  very  reduced 
circumstances  ;  they  have  maintained  them¬ 
selves  by  a  respectable  millinery  business. 
Her  education  was  that  of  a  lady,  and  her 
character  is  such  as  to  make  her  the  chosen 
and  intimate  friend  of  my  wife.  So  strong  is 
the  interest  I  feel  in  her  welfare,  that  I  should 
carefully  investigate  the  principles  and  cir-  1; 
cumstances  of  any  one  paying  liis  addresses 
to  her.  You  may  not  be  aware  that  the 
limp,  observable  in  her  gait,  is  owing  to  the 
total  loss  of  a  limb  ;  this  circumstance  has 
materially  militated  against  her  settlement  in 
life.’ 

“  The  next  Sunday  Mary  and  I  had  scarcely 
taken  our  usual  seats  (she  sat  with  me,  as  our 
pew  was  near  the  door,  and  she  avoided 
attracting  the  notice  of  the  congregation), 
when  the  chapel-keeper  showed  a  stranger 
into  our  pew.  He  was  a  tall  military-looking  ; 
man,  with  dark  hair  and  moustache,  which  ! 
marked  him  of  a  different  stamp  to  the  usual 
frequenters  of  a  chapel,  for  who  can  associate 
the  ideas  of  unworldliness  and  moustaches  !  i 
A  beard  is  more  patriarchal  and  even  Scrip¬ 
tural.  The  stranger  bowed  to  us,  and  then 
composed  himself  into  an  attitude  of  profound  j 
attention.  He  presented  himself  again  at  the 
evening  service,  and  my  husband  remarked 
to  me,  as  we  walked  home  :  ‘  I  imagine  he  is  1 
a  Polish  or  Hungarian  refugee,  and  to¬ 
morrow  he  will  call  with  a  petition.’ 

“  But  the  next  morning  earl)'-  there  came  a 
note,  inviting  my  husband  to  dine  with  Mr. 
Williams  at  six  that  evening,  at  the  principal 
hotel  in  our  town.  He  threw  the  note  to  me  | 
with  a  comical  mixture  of  consternation  and 
fun. 

“  ‘  This  is  really  getting  a  serious  affair,’  he  ! 
said,  ‘  I  will  go  out  and  see  if  I  can  meet 
this  stranger  somewhere,  and  take  my  mea¬ 
sure  of  him.’ 

“  I  remained  at  home  on  thorns  of  curiosity 
and  suspense  till  my  husband  returned  ;  he 
was  already  delighted  with  Mr.  Williams’s 
intelligence,  information,  &c.,  and  said  so 
much  about  them,  that  I  thought  they  had 
forgotten  Mary. 

“  ‘  By  no  means,’  he  said,  ‘  I  have  invited 

Mr.  Williams  to  meet  her  here  to-morrow 
evening,  and  we  must  invite  a  few  friends, 
who  are  not  in  the  secret,  to  take  off  the 
awkwardness.’ 

“With  the  first  dawn  of  morning  I  was 
up,  and  before  Mary  had  left  her  bed -room, 

I  was  there,  announcing  to  her  and  her 
mother  the  actual  impending  interview  with 
their  unknown  correspondent.  Mary’s  agita¬ 
tion  was  extreme,  quite  hysterical  in  fact, 
but  Mrs.  Wigley  most  judiciously  entered 
into  a  discussion  upon  her  dress,  and  I  left 
her  tolerably  composed. 

“  It  was  a  busy  and  anxious  morning  to  us 
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all ;  my  husband  passed  it  with  his  new 
friend,  and,  at  the  appointed  hour,  when  I 
had  engaged  to  be  ready  to  receive  him,  and 
wonderful  to  say  not  before,  he  brought  him, 
and  introduced  him  to  me.  Nothing  could 
surpass  the  suavity  and  easy  politeness  of  his 
manner,  and  in  a  few  minutes  I  felt  as  if  I 
had  known  him  all  my  life.  I  watched  him 
when  we  heard  Mary’s  step  in  the  passage, 
and  his  eyes  lighted  up  with  a  pleasant  smile; 
she  looked  really  beautiful  after  the  first 
awkwardness  of  meeting  him  ;  her  dress  was 
the  most  elegant  and  becoming  her  mother’s 
taste  could  advise,  while  her  heightened 
colour,  and  eyes  cast  down  till  the  long  lashes 
rested  on  her  glowing  cheeks,  sufficiently 
betrayed  her  agitation.  The  evening  passed 
pleasantly  in  social  unconstrained  conversa¬ 
tion,  in  which  the  stranger  took  an  animated 
part,  and  when  we  separated  he  asked  per¬ 
mission  to  escort  Mary  and  her  mother  home. 
I  ran  up-stairs  and  watched  them  with 
intense  interest  till  they  turned  the  corner  of 
the  street. 

“Not  to  lengthen  my  story,  I  will  tell 
you  at  once  that  he  soon  proposed  and 
was  accepted.  After  having  satisfied  my 
husband  that  he  was  neither  an  impostor 
nor  a  papist  ;  indeed,  notwithstanding  his 
worldly  appearance,  he  had  really  very  proper 
sentiments. 

“Mary  and  Mr.  Williams  were  very  happy 
for  a  few  lovely  summer  days,  and  then  it 
became  necessary  for  him  to  return  to  Man¬ 
chester  ;  when  this  necessity  was  forced  upon 
him  he  came  to  us  to  beg  that  I  would  aid 
him  in  persuading  Mary  to  accompany  her 
mother  and  me  on  a  visit  to  his  house,  where, 
lie  said,  we  might  find  some  alterations  to 
propose  ;  he  had  waited  to  obtain  our  sanc¬ 
tion  and  acceptance  of  his  invitation  before 
he  had  named  it  to  Mary.  My  husband  was 
highly  pleased  with  the  plan,  and  we  had 
little  difficulty  in  inducing  Mary  to  acquiesce 
in  it. 

Mr.  Williams  preceded  us  by  a  few  days, 

and  then  he  met  us  at  the  Bank  Top  Station. 

To  our  astonishment  our  humble  luggage — 

and  how  humble  it  did  look  I  cannot  describe 

— was  consigned  to  the  care  of  two  livery 

servants,  while  he  conducted  us,  with  great 

empressement  to  an  elegant  carriage  which 

was  waiting  in  the  station-yard.  In  silence 

and  astonishment  we  were  conveyed  rapidly 

through  the  thronged  streets  to  one  of  the 
©  © 

pleasant  suburbs  about  four  miles  from  town, 
where  we  alighted  at  a  magnificent  residence 
surrounded  with  pleasure-grounds  and  nu¬ 
merous  tokens  of  wealth.  Within  everything 
was  on  a  fitting  scale,  and  I  who  had  noticed 
Mary’s  increasing  paleness,  as  she  had  leaned 
back  in  the  carriage  silent  and  wondering,  was 
not  surprised  to  see  her  burst  into  a  flood  of 
tears  when  Mr.  Williams  welcomed  her  to 
her  future  home.  How  he  soothed  her  and 
manifested  lover-like  concern  and  attention. 
Of  course  I  need  not  describe  ;  but,  at 


last,  she  grew  calm  enough  to  bear  with 
equanimity,  the  sight  of  a  charming  little 
room  fitted  up  expressly  for  herself. 

“  One  soon  accustoms  one’s-self  to  pleasant 
things  ;  in  a  few  hours  the  elegancies  sur¬ 
rounding  us,  instead  of  oppressing,  elevated 
our  spirits.  Mrs.  Wigley  and  I  enjoyed  them 
thoroughly ;  the  stately  housekeeper,  the 
obsequious  servants,  the  conservatories,  the 
elegant  equipages  belonged  to  us,  and  were 
part  of  our  pomp  and  state  ;  while  Mary  was 
engrossed  with  Mr.  Williams  as  to  be 
almost  oblivious  of  her  grandeur.  I  like  to 
see  lovers,  and  those  two  were  lover-like 
enough  to  satisfy  me. 

“We  had  been  three  or  four  days  in 
Manchester,  when  Mr.  Williams  proposed  to 
drive  us  to  Dunham  Park :  Mrs.  Wigley 
cared  little  for  rural  pleasures,  and  preferred 
the  enjoyment  of  the  consequence  about  her  ; 
so  Mary  and  I  went  alone  with  Mr.  Williams. 
If  ever  mortal  enjoyed  perfect  worldly 
happiness,  it  was  Mrs.  Wigley  when  she 
watched  her  daughter  driving  out  in  the 
carriage  of  the  man  she  was  going  to  marry. 
She  re-entered  the  house  with  a  full-blown 
delight.  In  great  benignity  of  spirit  she 
entered  into  conversation  with  the  stately 
housekeeper,  and  naturally  introduced  Mr. 
Williams’s  name. 

“  ‘  I  do  not  know  any  Mr.  Williams,’  said 
the  housekeeper. 

“‘Goodness  gracious  !  ’  cried  Mrs.  Wigley, 

|  “  who  then  is  the  owner  of  these  domains — of 
this  mansion,  these  carriages,  this  grandeur  ? 

!  Who  is  the  gentleman  who  is  driving  out  my 
daughter  and  her  friend  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  That  is  Mr.  Gordon,’  replied  the  house¬ 
keeper,  ‘  the  servants  have  noticed,  ma’am, 
that  you  all  called  him  by  another  name, 
and  some  said  it  was  Mr.  Williams,  but  I 
did  not  think  so  ;  his  name  is  Frederic 
William  Gordon,  and  if  he  is  deceiving  you, 
ma’am,  I  think  it  is  only  just  to  put  you  on 
your  guard.  To  be  sure  he  is  the  owner 
of  this  property,  but  there  is  never  any  good 
in  hiding  one’s  proper  name.’ 

“In  this  Mrs.  Wigley  so  heartily  agreed,  that 
she  immediately  wrote  to  my  husband  in 
much  perplexity  and  tribulation  ;  and,  after 
a  long  deliberation,  she  decided  upon  not  dis¬ 
turbing  us  with  the  discovery  till  she  received 
his  answer. 

“We  had  a  delightful  day  at  Dunham.  I 
do  not  make  a  bad  third,  and  so  often  found 
objects  of  interest  to  engage  my  attention, 
that  the  others  really  grew  unconscious  of 
my  presence.  We  returned  late  in  the  after¬ 
noon  and  found  Mrs.  Wigley  moody  and 
taciturn.  Mr.  Williams  and  Mary  sat  apart 
and  conversed  in  low  tones  throughout  the 
evening,  while  I  lounged  luxuriously  in  an 
easy-chair,  and  mentally  reviewed  the  events 
which  had  domiciled  us  amidst  so  much 
magnificence. 

“  The  next  morning  Mr.  Williams  met  us 
with  a  grave  and  pre-occupied  air,  and  ad- 
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dressed  Mary  with  a  kind  of  tender  melan¬ 
choly  ;  Mrs.  Wigley  was  constrained  and 
rather  fretful,  and  we  others  falling  into 
their  mood,  the  breakfast  was  a  dull  and 
brief  meal.  Then,  with  the  unconscious  cere¬ 
mony  that  one  uses  when  ill  at  ease,  Mr. 
Williams  invited  us  into  the  library,  and  open¬ 
ing  a  drawer,  took  out  numerous  bunches 
of  keys. 

“  ‘  Ladies,’  he  said, ‘  you  have  done  me  the 
honour  of  visiting  me  with  the  intention — at 
least  on  my  part — of  having  such  alterations 
made  in  my  house  and  establishment  as  may 
seem  desirable  to  you.  These  keys  will  open 
every  lock  in  the  house,  and  you  will  oblige 
me  by  devoting  this  day  to  making  such  in¬ 
spection  as  you  please.  There  is  no  key  you 
may  uot  use,  and  no  papers  which  you,  Mary, 
may  not  read  ;  but  you  will  make  discoveries 
that  will  surprise  you,  and  perhaps  influence 
you  against  me.  I  shall  leave  home  for  the  day, 
togiveyou  an  opportunity  .for  an  investigation, 
but  I  shall  most  impatiently  wait  your  deci¬ 
sion  on  my  return.’ 

“He  was  gone  before  any  of  us  could 
answer,  and  we  weredeft  gazing  at  one  another 
in  profound  astonishment.  The  atmosphere 
of  mystery  in  which  we  had  been  living  was 
thickening  to  a  dense  fog,  and  we  were  half 
afraid  to  grope  to  the  light  that  was  offered 
to  us.  Mary  positively  refused  to  avail  her¬ 
self  of  Mr.  Williams’s  absence. 

“‘Let  us  do  nothing,’  she  said,  ‘and  leave 
it  to  him  to  explain  himself  when  he  comes 
home.  It  is  so  noble  and  honourable  in  him 
to  act  so,  that  I  could  not  bear  to  abuse  liis 
generosity.’ 

“  But  an  intense  curiosity  was  devouring 
Mrs.  Wigley  and  me,  and  human  nature  could 
not  endure  such  a  disappointment. 

“  ‘  It  is  your  duty  to  yourself,  my  child,’ 
said  the  mother,  ‘to  take  every  justifiable 
means  for  learning  Mr.  Williams’s  character 
and  circumstances  ;  he  has  put  the  meau3  in 
your  power,  and  it  is  unjust  to  your  own 
common  sense  and  to  mine,  not  to  use  them.’ 

“  ‘My  dear  Marv,’  I  urged,  ‘you  certainly 
should  reflect  that  little  more  than  a  month 
siuce  none  of  us  knew  this  gentleman  ;  and 
it  is  evidently  his  wish  that  you  shold  dis¬ 
cover  for  yourself  some  secret,  and  spare 
him  the  pain  of  a  verbal  explanation.’ 

‘“Do  as  you  please,’  replied  Mary,  weep¬ 
ing,  ‘  but  let  me  at  least  trust  to  his  honour 
and  affection.  There  can  be  nothing  to 
conceal  where  there  is  such  open  frank¬ 
ness.’ 

“‘We  certainly  shall  do  nothing  against 
your  wish,’  said  Mrs.  Wigley,  crossly,  ‘  but 
I  must  say  you  are  very  foolish,  Mary,  and 
you  quite  forget  you  have  no  father  to  act 
for  you  in  these  affairs.  It  will  be  a  very 
long  tiresome  day  with  nothing  in  the  world 
to  do.  You  are  too  scrupulous,  or  senti¬ 
mental.’ 

‘“O  mother!’  Mary  answered,  ‘I  know 
you  ought  to  be  allowed  to  do  what  your 


judgment  dictates  ;  so  pray  take  the  keys 
and  use  them  on  my  account  ;  only  do  not 
ask  me  to  join  you.’ 

“  Mrs.  YVigley  and  I  rose  with  alacrity,  and 
proceeded  to  get  the  aid  of  the  housekeeper  ; 
how  we  tried  keys  and  wearied  over  refrac¬ 
tory  locks  ;  how  we  turned  over  doavvers'aud 
long-unopened  boxes  which  were  filled  with 
dresses  and  articles  of  feminine  adornment; 
how  we  ransacked  the  china-closets  and  plate- 
chest,  and  rummaged  through  the  stores  of 
linen  ;  how  we  went  back  to  the  library  from 
!  time  to  time  to  report  progress.  All  the 
fatigues,  and  labour,  and  excitement  of  that 
morning  I  cannot  describe  to  you.  At 
luncheon  refreshed  and  strengthened,  my 
spirits  rose  to  my  circumstances. 

“  ‘  This  is  quite  a  Blue  Board  affair,  Mary,’ 
I  remarked,  to  my  languid  friend.  ‘Mr. 
Williams  has  always  had  something  of 
a  suspicious  and  ferocious  aspect.  I  shall 
not  be  surprise!  if  we  come  upon  a 
closet  of  skeletons,  or  bodies  of  deceased 
wives  preserved  in  large  bottles  of  spirits  of 
wiue.’ 

“  ‘  Horrible,’  she  interrupted  ;  *  you  forget, 
too,  that  he  has  left  us  all  his  keys,  and  not 
forbidden  us  the  use  of  any.’ 

“‘The;  e  is  something  to  be  concealed,  how¬ 
ever,’  said  her  mother.  ‘  He  has  paid  his 
addresses  to  you  under  an  assumed  name,  and 
that  has  a  suspicious  look.’ 

“  ‘  Are  you  sure  of  it,  mother  ?  ’  exclaimed 
Mary,  her  face  colouring  with  excitement. 
‘  How  did  you  find  it  out  3  ’ 

“Mrs. Wigley  then  recounted  to  us  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  preceding  day,  which  she  had 
intended  to  keep  secret  till  she  heard  from 
my  husband  ;  instead  of  the  weeping  and 
hysterics  I  expected,  Mary  displayed  great 
energy  of  character. 

“  ‘  Nay  then,  mother,’  she  cried,  ‘  it  is  time 
for  me  to  open  my  eyes  ;  I  will  work  with  you 
now.’ 

“  So  the  search  re-commenced  with  ardour, 
it  was  no  longer  in  linen-chests  and  china- 
closets.  We  rifled  desks  and  cabinets,  and 
curiously  constructed  drawers,  of  their 
contents,  and  poured  bundles  upon  bundles  of 
letters  and  papers  into  Mary’s  lap  ;  we  found 
banking  accounts  and  cheque-books,  and 
other  indications  of  wealth  ;  deeds  and  wills, 
and  rolls  of  yellow  parchment  tied  up  with 
red  tape  ;  but  still  nothing  to  satisfy  our 
curiosity.  Our  labour  continued  uninter¬ 
mitting,  for  the  evening  was  drawing  on,  and 
we  began  to  regret  the  wasted  minutes  of  the 
morning.  The  mystery,  like  an  ignis  fatuus, 
appeared  to  fly  before  us. 

“  At  last  all  seemed  to  have  been,  passed 
under  our  scrutiny,  and  nothing  was  dis¬ 
covered.  Then  Mrs.  Wigley  and  I  left  Mary 
to  replace  the  documents  strewn  about  the 
library,  and  proceeded  once  again  on  our 
explorations,  with  the  housekeeper  for  a 
pioneer. 

“  In  a  few  minutes  we  stood  before  a 
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mysterious-looking  little  door  in  Mr.Gordon’s 
dressing-room  : 

“‘I  have  never  seen  that  open,’ said  the 
housekeeper  ;  ‘  it  is  two  years  since  I  was 
engaged  by  Mr.  Gordon  to  officiate  as  the 
superintendent  of  his  household,  but  no  one 
has  ever  passed  through  that  door  except 
himself.  I  do  not  think  you  will  find  any 
key  for  it,  ladies.’ 

“  We  tried  every  key  on  the  bunch,  but  the 
door  yielded  to  none.  I  flew  down  stairs  to 
Mary. 

‘“'We  have  found  Blue  Beard’s  closet,’ I 
cried,  ‘and  there  is  no  key  for  it; — come, 
come,  we  must  not  waste  a  moment.’ 

“Every  nerve  I  had  quivered  with  impati¬ 
ence  while  Mary  slowly  ascended  the  stairs. 
How  slow  and  sluggish  all  the  movements 
were.  But,  in  time,  she  stood  with  us  before 
the  low,  narrow  door,  and  with  hands  trem¬ 
bling  from  eagerness,  she  shook  it  till  the 
handle  rattled  noisily,  but  yielded  nothing  to 
her  grasp. 

Here,  then,’ she  said,  turning  and  facing 
us  with  a  ghastly  smile  ;  ‘here  is  the  secret 
we  seek.’ 

“  At  this  moment  we  heard  the  loud  ringing 
of  a  bell,  and  the  sound  of  a  man’s  step 
and  voice  in  the  entrance-hall. 

“  ‘Blue  Beard  is  come  back  !  ’  I  cried,  with 
a  vague  feeling  of  apprehension,  mingled  with 
a  keen  sense  of  the  absurdity  of  our  position. 
I  stole  quietly  into  the  gallery,  and  with 
jealous  caution  peered  into  the  lobby  below. 
There  stood  my  husband.  With  an  exclama¬ 
tion  of  relief,  I  again  flew  down  stairs  and 
threw  my  arms  around  him,  crying,  ‘  O,  I 
am  glad  you  are  come  !  ’  Idis  face  was 
stern  and  grave,  and  he  looked  prepared  for 
storms.  I  drew  him  into  the  library  and 
hastily  explained  our  position.  As  I  spoke 
his  e-e  rested  upon  a  heap  of  papers  on 
the  sofa,  and  instantly  detected  a  ring  con¬ 
taining  three  keys.  I  seized  them  joyfully, 
and  ran  up- stairs,  closely  followed  by  my 
husband.  Mary  was  leaning  against  the 
locked  door  in  the  quietness  of  sheer  exhaus¬ 
tion,  anil  large  tears  were  falling  slowly  from 
her  eyes  upon  the  floor.  With  irrepressible 
eagerness  she  snatched  the  keys  from  me, 
and  at  once  fitted  the  largest  into  the  lock; 
but,  before  she  could  turn  it,  my  husband’s 
restraining  hand  was  laid  upon  her  arm. 

“‘Mary,’  he  said,  ‘I  advise  you  as  your 
friend  not  to  open  this  closet,  but  wait  and 
ask  Mr.  Gordon  for  an  explanation  of  his 
very  mysterious  conduct.  What  there  may 
be  to  affect  your  future  happiness  we  can 
none  of  us  conjecture,  but  at  present  it  is 
his  secret.  Let  it  remain  so.’ 

“  ‘  It  is  too  late  to  wait  now,’  answered 
Mrs.  Wigley  impa'  iently,  ‘  they  have  roused 
our  curiosity,  and  it  shall  be  satisfied  at  any 
cost.  I  wish  to  know  the  worst.’ 

“To  own  the  truth,  I  was  heartily  glad 
of  the  old  lady’s  decision,  though  it  was  op¬ 
posed  to  my  husband’s  judgment.  I,  too,  was 


consumed  by  an  inextinguishable  curiosity 
to  fathom  our  enigma.  Behind  that  door  lay 
the  mysteries  that  had  been  all  day  arrang¬ 
ing  themselves  into  numberless  forms  within 
our  busy  brains,  and  now  to  wait  for  Mr. 
Gordon’s  return,  and  then  perhaps  to  be 
denied  an  explanation,  was  a  moral  impos¬ 
sibility.  Mary  slowly  but  resolutely  opened 
the  door,  and  we  all,  even  my  husband, 
looked  into  the  unlighted  closet  with  an 
intense  gnz^  ;  but  there  was  manifested  no 
scene  of  horror  or  mechanism  for  future 
purposes,  in  the  darkness  there  was  shaped 
out  only  two  small  mahogany  boxes,  some¬ 
thing  like  violin-cases  ;  here,  then,  lay  the 
very  core  and  kernel  of  our  haunting  mystery 
— the  solving  of  the  problem  on  which  Mary’s 
future  life  depended. 

‘v  Nothing  could  have  stayed  us  now.  Mary 
rapidly  detached  one  of  the  keys  for  me,  and 
we  knelt  down  to  fit  them  into  the  minute 
locks  of  the  mahogany  cases.  We  raised 
the  lids  simultaneously,  and  our  eager, 
earnest  eyes  fell  upon  two  wooden  legs. 

“  I  scarcely  know  what  we  felt  the  first  few 
minutes.  It  was  not  relief  ;  for,  though  our 
suspense  was  over,  our  astonishment  was  not 
lessened.  We  had  not  the  dignity  of  being 
horror-stricken,  nor  the  indignation  of  being 
hoaxed:  we  were  passively  astonished.  Mary 
silently  relocked  the  cases  and  the  closet,  and 
we  adjourned  quietly  to  the  library.  A 
spirit  of  deep  musing  had  fallen  upon  us  all. 
Out  of  the  profound  abyss  of  contemplation, 
suggestion  after  suggestion  was  summoned  ; 
but  none  could  sat  isfy  us,  or  explain  ail  the 
circumstances  of  the  case. 

“  We  felt  great  excitement  when  the  return 
of  the  master  of  the  house  was  heard.  Mary 
threw  herself  back  into  her  chair,  and  my 
husband  and  Mrs.  Wigley  rose  to  meet  him 
as  he  entered  the  room.  Glancing  keenly 
round  on  our  attitudes  of  expectation,  and  on 
the  littered  room,  he  advanced  and  placed 
himself  behind  Mary’s  chair. 

“‘Permit  me,’  he  said,  ‘to  give  you  an 
intelligible  explanation  of  my  conduct  before 
you  reproach  me  for  my  secrecy.  My  father 
made  a  match  for  me  when  I  was  very 
young  with  a  relative  who  possessed  much, 
wealth,  but  who  had  suffered  an  amputation. 
She  died  about  two  years  after  our  marriage, 
and  bequeathed  her  property  to  me,  on  con¬ 
dition  that  if  I  married  again  it  should  be  to 
a  woman  similarly  afflicted.  A  few  years 
after,  I  met  with  a  lady  possessing  the  neces¬ 
sary  qualification,  and  gifted  with  so  much 
sweetness  and  amiability  of  temper,  that  X 
loved  her  truly.  It  suited  me  to  watch  over 
and  protect  her,  and  we  were  very  happy,  but 
for  a  few  months  only.  Thus  it  happened  that, 
while  quite  a  young  man,  I  was  a  widower 
for  the  second  time.  My  last  wife,  with  a 
caprice  at  variance  with  her  usual  character, 
had  made  a  similar  will  to  my  first  wife’s  ; 
and  though  I  would  have  given  up  their 
united  fortunes  had  I  found  any  one  whom 
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I  could  love,  these  circumstances  tended  to 
invest  a  cripple  with  peculiar  interest  in  my 
eyes,  and  I  have  made  it  a  rule  to  seek  the 
acquaintance  of  those  I  met.  As  my  posi¬ 
tion  and  presumed  object  became  known,  I 
was  made  the  victim  of  several  unworthy 
artifices,  so  that  I  determined  to  make  all 
future  advances  under  an  assumed  name, — as 
I  did  to  you,  Mary.  At  first  I  was  pleased 
with  the  notion  that  you  loved  me  for  my¬ 
self  ;  but  when  I  came  to  know  your  excel¬ 
lencies,  your  cultivated  intellect,  your  delicate 
sense  of  honour,  and  your  modest  reserve,  I 
did  not  dare  to  confess  I  had  deceived  you, 
until  I  had  called  to  my  aid  the  adventitious 
influences  of  position  and  fortune,  and  by 
them  won  over  your  friends  to  my  side.  Yet 
when  you  were  here,  I  had  not  courage  to 
tell  you  personally,  and  I  suffered  you  to  find 
it  out  for  yourself.’ 

“  ‘  Sir,’  interrupted  Mary,  rising,  ‘  I  am 
ashamed  to  say  that  I  have  been  guilty  of 
contemptible  curiosity  this  day  ;  but  I  have 
not  read  your  papers.  Forgive  me ;  this  is 
the  last  time  I  shall  ever  doubt  you.’ 

“  ‘But  what  caused  your  very  belligerent 
aspect  %  ’  said  Mr.  Gordon  to  my  husband, 
after  he  and  Mary  had  quite  settled  the 
question  of  forgiveness.  ‘  I  thought  you  and 
Mrs.  Wigley  were  both  going  to  attack  me  ; 
and  if  you  did  not  know  I  had  been  twice  a 
widower,  what  occasioned  your  solemn  man¬ 
ner  of  reception  ?  ’ 

‘“The  two  wooden  legs!’  I  replied. 

“In  four  months  after  their  first  meeting,  we 
had  the  grandest  wedding  that  was  ever  seen 
in  our  chapel ;  which  was  registered  for  the 
celebration  of  marriages.  Mary  and  Mr. 
Gordon  left  the  town  in  great  glory. 

“  Since  then  we  have  often  visited  them  ; 
and  my  own  little  Mary  is  now  being  edu¬ 
cated  with  their  children. 

“  I  believe  the  two  wooden  legs  still  remain 
in  the  dark  little  closet;  but  there  is  no 
apparent  probability  of  a  third  defunct  limb 
at  present.” 

“We  ought  to  be  more  patient  under 
deprivations,”  added  our  minister’s  wife  ; 
“for  who  knows  all  the  advantages  of  dis¬ 
advantages  ?  ” 


THE  REAL  COOK’S  ORACLE. 

Whichever  of  those  compact  pocket  defi¬ 
nitions  that  ingenious  spirits  have  hunted  up 
regarding  the  special  characteristics  of  man,  be 
the  right  one  ;  whether  he  be  a  talking  animal, 
or  a  two-legged  animal ;  a  clubable  or  a 
dancing  animal  ;  however  else  socially  distin¬ 
guished  from  that  meaner  company  whom  we 
must  perforce  hail  as  fellow  creatures  ;  there 
can  be  no  question  but  that  he  has  one  proud 
characteristic,  which  at  once  sets  them  far 
below  him.  He  is  a  cooking  animal.  He  is 
a  roasting,  boiling,  stewing,  frying,  sauce- 
extracting,  gravy-making  animal.  He  knows 
the  philosophy  of  exquisite  juices,  of  pro¬ 


found  savours,  of  delicious  extracts,  of 
heavenly  essence  !  The  animals’  friends,  the 
bold  propagandists  who  plead  for  the  dog, 
and  hint  at  the  possibility  of  that  noble 
animal’s  carrying  about  with  him  a  soul,  can 
never  get  over  this  stumblingblock.  Your 
noble  animal,  the  dog,  cannot  cook — cannot 
extract  juices,  save,  indeed,  in  that  crude, 
hasty  fashion,  by  machinery  of  his  own  poor 
jaws.  Though  that  be  a  reasoning  process 
in  him,  his  sniffing  at  each  arm  of  the  cross¬ 
roads,  and  so,  by  a  syllogism,  as  it  were, 
lighting  on  the  right  path  taken  by  his 
master  ;  still  the  famous  dog  Millennium  will 
have  to  come  round  before  he  reach  that 
mystical  process  which  will  prompt  him  to 
grilling  of  his  bone,  or  to  extracting  its 
mysterious  juices  in  the  shape  of  soup. 

That  other  noble  animal — need  we  say  the 
horse — must  needs  starve  and  die,  if  he  have 
to  wait  for  the  inspiration  of  grilled  oats,  or 
hay  soufflet.  So  long,  then,  as  this  agreeable 
disqualification  exists,  men  walk  abroad 
securely,  and  have  no  fears  from  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  those  powers  of  reason  in  his  fellow 
animals.  He  shall  stand  for  ever  on  that 
’vantage  ground  of  cooking  :  the  rest  shall 
not  travel  out  of  raw  diet  and  unconverted 
juices. 

Though  comforting  to  think  there  exists 
this  broad  line  of  demarcation,  never  to  be 
overleaped,  still  must  it  be  borne  in  mind 
that  there  are  qualities  and  degrees  even 
among  faggots.  Man  is,  beyond  dispute,  a 
cooking  animal  ;  no  one  shall  take  from  him 
this  crown  :  but  there  is  one  sort  of  cooking 
animal,  and  there  is  another.  There  are 
nations  who  may  be  written  down,  all  cook¬ 
ing  animals  ;  and  there  are  nations  quite 
imbeciles  and  helpless  as  children  in  this 
all-important  matter.  Infants  yet  in  their 
mother’s  arms  have  been  known  to  lisp  with 
indistinct  sounds  respecting  Yol-au-vents  and 
Salmis,  and  have  closed  their  little  fingers 
affectionately  on  a  ladle,  in  preference  to  the 
most  popular  toy  !  Heroes,  great  afterwards 
in  kitchen  campaigns,  and  giants  of  the 
range,  have  before  now  leaped  in  their 
mother’s  arms  with  curious  prescience  of 
the  strange  destiny  before  them.  But  there 
have  been  those  countries  where  ages  have 
rolled  past,  one  after  the  other,  in  culinary 
darkness,  without  so  much  as  a  single  ray  to 
illumine  the  obscurity.  France  and  Italy 
have  in  their  Fasti  many  proud  names,  illus¬ 
trious  in  this  peculiar  walk  :  while  England, 
alas  !  must  needs  hang  her  head  for  shame, 
having  no  children  who  have  fought  in  this 
good  fight,  and  handed  down  their  deeds  to  a 
grateful  posterity.  Those  favoured  countries 
have  indeed  raised  many  mortals  to  the 
skies  :  our  own  has,  unhappily,  brought  not 
the  smallest  angel  down  ! 

Let  Britannia  find  a  feeble  gratification  in 
ruling  the  waves  :  what  far  greater  glori¬ 
fication  finds  Gallia  in  ruling  the  roast  ? 
Britons,  in  a  curious  spirit  of  self-assertion, 
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may  protest  they  never,  never  shall  be 
slaves  ;  but,  for  all  that,  shall  suffer  frightful 
slavesliip  horrors  for  ever  and  aye,  through 
indigestion  and  unskilfully  treated  viands. 
Poor  consolation,  this  !  while  those  favoured 
nations,  with  no  charter -song  to  shout  lustily, 
have  their  great  captains  and  marshals,  their 
Cau-uing  men  (as  Mr.  Carlyle  has  it),  girt 
about  with  Spit  falchion,  and  waving  high 
the  grand  oriflamme  Ladle  !  But  for  zealous 
missionaries,  who  have  gone  forth  into  far 
countries,  preaching  the  gospel,  the  light  of 
the  faith  would  never  have  come  to  England. 
Those  simple  monks  of  the  first  order  of  Saint 
Apicius,  went  out,  preaching,  into  strange 
lands,  demolishing  monstrously  roasted  idols ; 
casting  down  frightful,  ill-done  Juggernauts  ; 
calling  on  all  to  come  and  believe.  Some 
were  tortured,  some  done  to  death,  by  the 
old  Bonzes  ;  but  in  the  end,  the  faith  was 
planted.  It  was  France  that  sent  us  these 
holy  men, — now,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  in  glory, 
and  worshipped  in  the  calendar  by  the  names 
of  Saint  Alexis  and  Saint  Charles. 

Even  Doctor  Goldsmith,  who  speaks  dis¬ 
paragingly  through  his  mandarin’s  mouth,  of 
the  great  French  cooking  creed,  still  cannot 
disguise  a  secret  wonder  at  the  surpassing 
miracles  which,  even  in  those  early  ages,  had 
come  under  his  notice.  Says  Lien  Chi 
Altangi,  writing  those  diverting  letters  to 
Fum  Hoam,  living  in  China :  “  I  fancy  the 
French  would  make  the  best  cooks  in  the 
world,  if  they  had  but  meat :  as  it  is,  they 
can  dress  you  out  five  different  dishes  from  a 
nettle-top,  seven  from  a  dock-leaf,  and  twice 
as  many  from  a  frog’s  haunches  ;  these  eat 
prettily  enough  when  one  is  a  little  used  to 
them,  are  easy  of  digestion,  and  seldom 
overload  the  stomach  with  crudities.  They 
seldom  dine,”  continues  the  Doctor,  very 
wickedly,  “  under  seven  hot  dishes  :  it  is 
true,  indeed,  with  all  this  magnificence,  they 
seldom  spread  a  cloth  before  the  guests ; 
but  in  that  I  cannot  be  angry  with  them, 
since  those  who  have  got  no  linen  on  their 
backs,  may  very  well  be  excused  for  wanting 
it  on  their  tables.”  The  Doctor  could  hit  hard, 
in  that  sly  way  of  his  ;  but  his  testimony, 
though  scarcely  friendly,  is  valuable,  as  illus¬ 
trating  the  high  reverence  and  admiration 
with  which  the  powers  of  the  great  French 
heroes  were  regarded  by  their  neighbours. 
Those  illustrious  saints  are  no  longer  left  to 
us.  We  have  but  the  long  roll  of  their 
names.  It  was  only  the  other  day,  that  the 
last  of  them  was  taken  from  amongst  us : 
but  as  he  was  wafted  aloft  in  his  flying  car, 
there  fell  from  about  his  waist  that  snowy 
and  venerated  apron,  which  lighted  upon  the 
shoulders  of  an  earnest  disciple  looking 
fondly  after  his  departing  master.  The  name 
of  this  disciple  was  Gogue — a  not  unworthy 
recipient.  For  it  was  no  other  than  that 
Gogue  who  was  “  erst  Kitchen-chief  to 
Count  Ducayla,  to  Lord  Melville,”  &c.,  but 
who  has,  besides,  given  us  a  Koran,  or  Mor¬ 


mon  book,  known  as  The  Mysteries  of  the 
French  Cuisine,  well  worthy  of  being  con¬ 
sulted  by  the  curious.  It  were  indeed  time 
that  culinary  scripture  should  be  disseminated 
among  the  people :  and  that  some  one  well 
persuaded  of  the  dignity  of  the  science,  should 
treat  it  from  professional  chair — as  indeed  our 
dear  neighbours  have  the  happy  knack  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  every  avocation.  The  person  who  in¬ 
structs  in  the  drum,  calls  himself,  with  much 
justice,  Professor  of  that  instrument,  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  kitchen  in  our  country  have  an  air 
of  awkward  distrust  in  themselves  and  their 
calling ;  a  feeling  of  shame  for  this  pro¬ 
fession  and  its  implements,  which  may  very 
naturally  excite  the  same  emotion  in  others 
about  them.  Respect  yourselves  (says  the 
saw),  and  others  will  respect  you.  At 
Florence,  there  is  a  famous  Academy  of 
Cooks,  which  gives  degrees  and  certificates 
of  merit.  In  France,  at  the  date  of  the 
Revolution,  the  liair-dressing  interest  had  an 
academy  of  its  own,  whose  members,  like^ 
another,  famous  body,  reached  to  the  mystic 
number  of  forty.  This  is  a  noble  and  inde¬ 
pendent  footing  to  place  things  on.  But  of 
England,  very  justly  have  foreign  professors 
made  the  stinging  remark,  “  One  hundred 
religions,  and  but  one  sauce  !”  Mon  Dieu  ! 
Yes  !  ’Tis  but  too  true  ! 

Monsieur  Gogue  is  an  artist,  and  is  proud 
of  his  art.  He  writes  of  his  profession  with 
an  amiable  pride  and  fondness  ;  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  stateliness  and  grandeur  of  style  that 
must  impress  all  readers.  The  very  first  line 
in  his  Koran  is  an  aphorism.  “  The  true 
secret  (or  rather  tact)  in  all  things,  is  the  art 
of  doing  much  with  little.  In  cookery  there 
are  two  sorts  of  excess  to  be  avoided.  Over¬ 
grown  cookery,  with  its  recherche  processes 
and  its  prodigality  beyond  all  bounds,  has 
only  to  do  with  princes  and  grand  seigneurs.. 
It  swallows  up  in  a  soup  &  la  Lucullus  the 
substance  of  three  excellent  dinners  ;  and  for 
the  manufacturer  of  a  dozen  poached  eggs, 
flavoured  with  goose,  wastes  twelve  entire 
roast  geese  !  On  the  other  hand,  the  dwarfed 
economy  of  the  smaller  cookery,  which  has  to 
do  with  flour  only  and  the  commonest  sorts  of 
spices  ;  it  makes  a  paste  of  all  things,  or  else 
poisons  outright.  Our  work  shall  steer  clear 
of  both  extremes.”  After  which  sarcastic 
introduction,  our  philosophic  artist  proceeds 
with  his  precepts  and  rules  :  first  descanting 
largely  on  matters  which  are  of  necessity 
even  before  a  fire  shall  have  been  kindled,  or 
the  snowy  cap  and  apron  donned.  There  is 
a  feeling  tone,  an  earnestness  in  this  advice, 
which  must  find  its  way  into  every  rightly 
ordered  bosom.  He  would  have  every 
kitchen,  he  says,  such  a  model  of  “  engaging 
purity  as  to  win  the  mistress  to  enter  with 
as  much  delight  as  into  her  own  drawing¬ 
room.”  True  it  is,  that  such  visits  are  not 
much  fancied  by  “  Messieurs  les  cuislniers 
et  Mesdames  les  cuisinieres,”  for  it  natu¬ 
rally  “  throws  a  restraint”  upon  their  mutual 
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relations  ;  the  reason  of  which,  however,  is  hut 
too  often  that  our  artists  do  not  keep  the 
“  little  domain  ”  intrusted  with  all  the  pains 
find  attention,  on  the  score  of  the  virtue  that 
comes  next  to  godliness,  that  could  be  desired. 
Were  it  otherwise,  many  fatal  misunder¬ 
standings  might  be  avoided.  As  for  instance, 
that  of  the  artist  who  had  been  but  a  short 
time  lending  his  services  to  an  onulent  house. 
One  day  the  mistress  chanced  to  direct  her 
steps  in  the  direction  of  those  under-ground 
regions,  known  as  the  kitchen.  The  chief 
addressed  her  in  a  tone  which  scarcely  dis¬ 
guised  liis  anger.  “Madame,”  he  said,  sar¬ 
castically,  “  whoever  comes  here,  exposes 
herself  to  the  risk  of  stain  !  ”  “  Sir  !  ”  an¬ 

swered  the  outraged  lady,  “  you  are  either  a 
fool  or  an  impertinent.5’  “  Perhaps  both.”  “I 
could  pass  over  the  first,  but  the  othe>*, 
never ! 55  The  ill-fated  chief  received  his 
dismissal  on  the  instant,  and  was  thrown 
upon  the  world  an  outcast,  all  for  that 
unlucky  speech  ;  which,  in  its  turn,  must  be 
set  down  to  the  morbid  feeling  consequent 
upon  a  great  mind’s  being  surprised  iu  a 
small  dereliction. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  intellects  who 
are  truly  given  to  their  art,  will  court  rather 
than  shun  such  visits.  Their  faces  will  kindle 
with  an  honest  joy,  where  the  lady  of  the 
house  takes  wTiat  is  known  as  the  rolling-pin 
in  her  delicate  hand,  and  prepares  to  construct 
a  tart.  Why  blame  such  a  weakness  !  We 
have  all  had  it,  Monsieur  Gogu6  adds,  even  in 
tender  years.  “  Observe  the  little  girls !  There 
is  no  toy  so  dear  to  them  as  their  little  snowy 
service  of  wood,  and  that  diminutive  cooking 
battery  of  shining  metal.  What  joy  for  them 
comparable  to  that  of  cutting  up  an  apple  into 
small  slices,  which,  being  placed  with  sym¬ 
metry  on  the  miniature  pan,  shall  bear  the 
name  of  fried  soles  :  or  to  watch  over  their 
little  pot-au-feu,  as  it  simmers  gently  with  a 
bon-bon  inside,  which  by  a  happy  fiction 
becomes  a  joint  of  beef!  ”  Ingenious  and 
poetic  illustration  !  most  playful  cook  ! 

Would  you  know  the  secret  of  learning 
whether  the  artist  who  presents  himself  for 
engagement  have  cleanly  ways  in  his  mani¬ 
pulation,  turn  your  eyes  upon  his  hands, 
upon  his  nails  specially  ;  these  are  the  indices 
of  his  purity.  “This  brings  to  my  mind,” 
continues  Monsieur  Gogue*  “a  little  adventure 
which  occurred  when  I  was  in  London,  filling 
the  office  of  chief  to  my  Lord  Melville,  then 
Minister  of  Marine.  A  friend  came  to  me 
to  recommend  a  young  man  of  excellent 
qualifications  in  his  profession,  and  who  was 
but  newly  arrived  in  London.  Some  days 
after,  I  was  happy  enough  to  make  known  to 
him  an  employ  then  vacant,  with  a  noble 
lord  at  court  ;  and  I  spoke  of  him  to  the 
matt  re  d’hotel,  an  intimate  friend  of  my  own, 
and  who  at  once  introduces  hint  to  my  lady. 
Observe  what  followed.  She  merely  threw 
one  rapid  glance  over  the  person  of  the  young 
man,  and  dismissed  him  without  a  word. 


Utterly  abashed,  confused,  and  overwhelmed 
at  such  a  reception,  the  young  man  flew  to 
me  and  told  Iris  tale.  I  went  straight  to  the 
maitre  d’hotel,  saying  how  astonished  I  was 
that  any  one  should  thus  comport  themselves 
towards  a  distinguished  artist,  who,  besides, 
had  presented  himself  in  becoming  costume  ; 
that  is  to  say,  in  black  suit,  new  hat,  and 
varnished  boots.  The  maitre  d’hdtel  owned 
that  the  youth  was  so  far  irreproachable  ; 
but  the  fact  was  my  lady  always  looked  to  the 
hands  rather  than  to  the  feet,  and  those 
unhappily  were  far  from  proper.”  A  terrible 
warning  this  short  history  ;  which  those 
whom  it  may  concern  may  take  home  to 
themselves. 

Long  hair  in  a  chief,  carries  with  it  grave 
inconveniences.  Moustachios  may  pass,  if  he 
makes  a  point  of  it  ;  but  he  should  not,  Mon¬ 
sieur  Gogue  wisely  adds,  turn  himself  into  the 
likeness  of  a  bearded  sapper.  Smoking  can¬ 
not  be  tolerated.  “What  could  be  expected 
from  that  man  whose  palate,  vitiated  by 
tobacco,  is  to  pass  judgment  on  the  seasoning 


terrible  warning  should 


of  a  sauce,  or  the  correct  savour  of  meat  !  ” 
Cooks  of  the  other  sex  do  not  usually  sin  in 
this  respect  ;  cannot,  fortunately,  in  that 
other  of  the  beard  and  moustaches.  “But 
we  have  unhappily  in  the  profession  ladies 
whose  fingers  are  never  out  of  the  snuff-box  ; 
et  mon  Dieu  !  what  a  snuff-box  !  Au  artiste 
who  is  once  become  the  slave  of  this  degrading 
habit,  will  she  ever  have  the  power  of  resist¬ 
ing  a  pinch,  though  she  were  at  the  most 
interesting  moment  of  a  choice  dish — though 
she  were  at  the  turning  point  of  a  fricassee  of 
fowl,  or  a  shape  of  cream.  She  must  satisfy 
that  imperious  craving  of  her  nostril  before 
everything  !  but  ’tis  ruin  to  the  fowl,  ruin  to 
the  cream  !  ”  Such 
not  go  unheeded. 

A  man  of  genius,  who  has  walked  through 
cooking  life  with  his  eyes  open  may  have 
words  of  wisdom  to  drop  anent  matters  that 
seem,  strictly  speaking,  scarcely  within  his 
province.  In  that  campaign  under  the 
Minister  of  Marine,  Lord  Melville,  in  front 
of  the  batteries  (de  cuisine)  of  Duoayla,  lie 
must  have  gleaned  many  curious  things 
bearing  on  the  aesthetics  of  his  calling. 
There  is  high  art  in  the  kitchen  ;  and  there 
may  be  in  those  humble  regions  inglorious 
Buskins  ready  with  their  Seven  Lamps  and 
even  pre-Car&mite  theory.  Who  shall  tell  ? 
Oar  chief  is  perhaps  greater  in  the  parlour 
than  in  his  own  domain.  It  is  expected,  he 
thinks,  that  he  should  give  a  word  of  advice 
as  to  the  decoration  and  arrangement  of 
these  chambers.  A  most  difficult  task,  as  it 
must  be  conceded.  Every  one  settles  such 
matters  according  to  his  taste,  or  perhaps 
his  means.  To  begin  with  :  not  a  single 
picture  on  the  walls — not  so  much  as  an 

engraving.  For  what  reason  1  Surely - 

“  Because,”  breaks  in  Monsieur  Gogue,  with 
much  heat,  “  because  guests  are  not  to  be 
disturbed  from  the  one  principal  object  for 
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which  they  are  brought  together.  They  do 
not  sit  there,  sir,  to  admire  paintings  or 
objects  of  art  exquisitely  carved,  but  to  dine 
as  well  as  possible,  and  converse  sociably.” 
Who  shall  gainsay  Monsieur  Gogu6  in  this 
matter  ?  Or,  indeed,  in  that  other  hint  con¬ 
cerning  the  carpet  ?  It  should  be  thick  and 
very  soft,  for  the  double  debt  “  of  imparting 
a  grateful  warmth  ”  (une  douce  chaleur) 
“  to  the  feet  ot  the  guests,  as  well  as  to 
deaden  the  sound  of  the  movements  of  the 
servants.” 

In  the  matter  of  table  linen — that  article, 
it  is  conceded  on  all  sides,  must  be  of  a  spot¬ 
less-character,  still  must  we  avoid  that  other 
extreme — “  Take  care  that  it  be  not  like  a 
species  of  pasteboard,  very  inconvenient  in 
the  handling,  and  by  no  means  acceptable  to 
the  mouth  of  the  guest.”  It  is  a  little  super¬ 
fluous  on  the  part  of  our  chief  to  direct  us  to 
lay  the  fork  upon  the  left,  the  knife  upon  the 
right  of  the  plate,  such  rudimentary  elements 
being  implanted  by  nature  in  the  breast  of 
every  dining  mortal.  The  napkin  should  be 
arranged  “with  taste,  but  without  assump¬ 
tion.”  By  which  hint  he  would  have  us 
avoid  those  strange  eccentricities  which  a 
fantastic  waiting  mind  sometimes  evolves 
out  of  a  simple  piece  of  damask*. 

Not  content  with  establishing  himself  in 
the  dining-room,  Monsieur  Gogue  goes  up 
grand  staircase  into  my  lady’s  boudoir,  where 
she  is  writing  her  notes,  and  has  a  word  to 
say  as  to  the  character  and  quality  of  the 
guests  to  be  bidden,  their  number,  and  pro¬ 
fessions.  The  question  of  number  has  been 
battled  over  and  over  again.  Monsieur 
Gogu6,  looking  at  it  from,  a  French  point  of 
view,  says  the  question  has  lain  between 
three  and  nine — not  less  than  three,  or  more 
than  nine.  Unblushing  Gogue  !  Little  recks 
he  of  your  true  Briton’s  twenty-two,  ot  his 
eighteen  and  his  twenty  covers  !  These 
numbers  of  nine  and  three  have  a  relation  to 
the  Muses  and  Graces.  “  But,”  continues  he, 
drolly  enough,  “  leave  alone  the  Graces  and 
the  Muses,  who  have  nothing  in  the  world  to 
do  with  dining,  and  let  us  be  guided  by 
common  sense.  As  to  that  fatal  number 
thirteen,  we  are  far  from  taking  it  under  our 
protection  ;  nay,  are  rather  of  the  opinion  of 
the  gentleman  who  would  be  to  sit  down 
thirteen  every  day,  provided  the  dinner 
was  good.”  The  fact  is,  that  mysterious 
number  comes  awkwardly  for  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  guests,  and.  on  that  account 
should  be  eschewed,  to  say  nothing  of  this 
further  reason,  “why  gratuitously  render 
uncomfortable  very  worthy  people,  inoffen¬ 
sive  creatures,  wdio  ask  nothing  more  than  to 
dine  well,  to  dine  quietly,  aud  without  a 
care?”  Why,  indeed?  Then  never  have 
thirteen  ! 

“Should  children  be  allowed  in?”  our 
chief  asks  gravely.  “  A  question,”  he  says, 
“answered  almost  as  soon  as  put.  A  certain 
witty  man,  fond  of  whist,  once  heard  a  child 


cry  when  sitting  down  to  his  game.  ‘  I 
always  love  to  hear  children  cry,’  he  re¬ 
marked.  ‘Why?’  ask  those  about  him. 
‘Because,’  says  the  witty  man,  ‘they  are  sent 
to  bed  then.’  51  Monsieur  Gogue  would  not 
be  so  harsh.  “  I  would  not  send  my  children 
to  bed,”  he  goes  on,  “  the  moment  my  guests 
sit  down,  but  would  banish  them  to  a  remote 
chamber.  Besides,  they  over-eat  themselves  ' 
before  company,  and  are  very  restive  in  dis¬ 
position,  but  too  often  kicking  their  neigh¬ 
bours’  limbs.” 

On  the  head  of  servants  there  is  very 
much  to  be  said.  The  exact  number  who 
should  wait  at  a  feast  is  another  of  those 
moot  points  which  so  embarrass  cookery  as 
a  science.  It  quite  depends  on  the  character 
of  your  materiel.  Monsieur  Gogue  has  known 
of  two  intelligent,  active  spirits,  with  willing 
mind,  ever-roving  eyes,  and  unwearied  limbs, 
proving  equal  to  a  dozen  of  the  common  pat¬ 
tern.  But  how  rarely  in  this  vale  of  tears 
do  such  treasures  cross  our  path  !  But,  en 
these  generale,  as  our  chief  puts  it,  one  for 
every  five  guests  is  about  the  proper  allow¬ 
ance.  “  We  would  have,”  Monsieur  Gogue 
writes,  warming  w i tli  liis  subject,  “on  the 
day  of  a  grand  dinner  each  domestic  calm 
and  cool  as  a  soldier  on  the  eve  of  a  battle;  j 
lie  should  carry  out  quietly  and  collectedly 
such  orders  as  he  shall  have  received,  and  do  ! 
everything  at  its  proper  time.  We  would  j 
not  have  him  abstracted,  mooning  it  in  the 
air  when  his  eyes  should  be  on  the  table — 
listening  to  the  conversation  of  a  guest  when 
he  should  be  offering  him  bread.”  Admirable 
counsel!  So  spoke  Doctor  Goldsmith,  some  |j 
eighty  years  since,  through  the  mouth  of  Mr. 
flardeastle,  whom  Monsieur  Gogue,  we  may 
swear,  has  never  known.  “You  must  not 
be  so  talkative,  Diggory,”  he  tells  his  fol¬ 
lowing,  in  that  richly  humorous  and  immortal 
Rehearsal  Scene,  “you  must  be  all  attention 
to  the  guests  ;  you  must  hear  us  talk  and  not 
think  of  talking  ;  you  must  see  us  drink  and 
not  think  of  drinking ;  you  must  see  us  eat 
and  not  think  of  eating.  .  .  .  Then,  if  I  happen 
to  tell  a  good  story  at  table,  you  must  not  all 
burst  out  a-laughing,  as  if  you  made  part  of 
the  company.”  Which  brings  on,  as  every 
humour-loving  reader  knows,  that  plea  of  j 
Diggory  in  favour  of  the  story  concerning  j 
Oufd  Grouse  in  the  Gun-room,  the  signifi-  ! 
cance  of  which  name — whether  it  attach  to 
man  or  animal,  or  whether  dear  Goldy,  whom  j! 
we  all  so  love  (and  who  shall  shortly  be 
standing  in  the  open  thoroughfare  of  the 
Irish  metropolis,  wrought  out  in  breathing 
bronze,  not  in  absurd  poetical  masquerade, 
but  in  his  own  bloom-coloured  coat,  the 
fashion  of  his  time) — whether  he  liad  in  his 
mind’s  eve  a  name  much  given  to  Irish 
sporting-dogs  ;  these  are  questions  with  which  , 
we  have  no  concern,  and  which  have  cer¬ 
tainly  small  relation  to  the  great  cooking 
science. 

On  the  score  of  wines  we  must  carefully 
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see  that  the  champagne  is  uncorked  in  a 
distant  apartment.  “  The  peculiar  noise,” 
says  our  chief,  “  consequent  upon  the  opera¬ 
tion,  and  the  innocent  gaiety  that  attends  it, 
may  only  be  tolerated  at  a  family-dinner  or 
among  friends.”  He  feels  strongly  on  the 
head  of  what  is  known  as  the  Rincebouche, 
noticing  the  ridiculous  extreme  to  which  the 
practice  has  been  pushed.  Some  hosts  have 
actually  towels  and  hot  water  laid  ready  in 
an  adjoining  chamber,  to  which  they  will 
conduct  their  guests  like  schoolboys  going 
in  the  morning  to  their  lavabo.  We  may 
admire  the  cleanly  mind  which  so  regards 
the  niceties  of  the  toilet,  but  still  the  British 
mind  will  shrink  from  being  so  marshalled 
post-prandially  and  led  out  to  purification. 

On  the  now  favourite  fashion  of  dining,  on 
the  Russian  model,  Monsieur  Gogue  has  a  word 
to  say.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the 
old  system  of  laying  on  all  the  dishes  toge¬ 
ther,  “  though  it  has  something  grand  and 
noble,  and  causes  an  agreeable  surprise, 
ravishing  the  eyes  before  satisfying  the  taste,” 
still  has  this  serious  drawback  ;  they  get  a 
little  cold  before  they  can  be  served,  and  thus 
are  sure  to  lose  “  some  of  their  most  precious 
qualities.”  To  say  nothing  of  the  atmosphere 
which  the  combined  savours  of  so  many 
dishes  is  sure  to  generate.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Muscovite  practice  ensures  the 
service  taking  place  with  extraordinary 
rapidity,  and  the  viands  being  eaten  at  the 
precise  instant  they  ought  to  be.  It  has  that 
incontestable  recommendation.  It  has  also 
this  economical  advantage,  have  you  twelve  or 
twenty  guests,  all  that  is  to  be  done,  is  to 
reinforce  each  plate  as  required,  there  being 
no  necessity  for  extra  dishes.  But  what  is 
perfect  in  this  world  !  Monsieur  Gogue  darkly 
hints  that,  under  this  Russian  cloak,  prepa¬ 
rations  that  have  visited  the  table  on  a  pre¬ 
vious  occasion,  may  be  introduced  without 
danger  of  discovery,  by  which  unworthy 
subterfuge,  for  instance,  a  salmon  that  yes¬ 
terday  evening  adorned  the  foot  of  the  table, 
may  to-day  be. foisted  on  the  unsuspecting 
guest,  in  flimsy  disguise  of  a  side-dish  !  To 
sum  up  all,  the  Russian  plan  seems  to  coun¬ 
tenance  good  cheer  ;  but  the  old  Erench  plan 
is  the  more  noble,  more  elegant,  and  splendid 
of  the  two ! 

What  has  our  chief  to  remark  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  beef  —  that  living  principle  of  all 
cookery — as  a  defunct  master  of  the  science 
calls  it.  This  living  principle,  Monsieur 
Gogufi  tells,  is  called,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in 
his  own  diverting  way,  le  Baron  de  Boeuf. 
Funny  fellow  that  Valtaire, — so  droll  with 
his  barons  of  beef !  As  to  game,  the  practice  of 
presenting  your  guests  with  birds  out  of  the 
proper  season  sanctioned  by  the  law,  he  looks 
upon  as  a  grave  indiscretion.  “  We  have 
always  spoken  out  loudly  against  proud  and 


contraband  dealings.  The  respect  due  to  the 
laws  of  our  country,  and  its  institution,  should 
never  be  sacrificed  to  the  va in-glory  of  having 
on  one’s  table  a  pheasant  pique,  or  red 
partridges  bardes,  during  the  season  when 
these  delicious  birds  should  be  reverenced 
and  respected.”  For  that  guest,  whose  at¬ 
tention  may  not  be  drawn  away  from  the  one 
endand  aimbeforehimbydistracting  paintings 
or  engravings,  it  must  surely  be  hurtful  to 
have  outspeaking,  tangible  evidence  of  his 
country’s  laws  being  outraged,  staring  him  in 
the  face.  It  were  enough  totally  to  dis¬ 
arrange  that  great  gastronomic  machinery, 
so  delicate,  so  important,  and  so  liable  to  be 
thrown  out  of  gear.  Anything  abnormal — * 
anything  frappant,  should  be  avoided.  So, 
too,  with  carving.  Every  well-ordered  mind 
will  strive  to  perfect  itself  in  this  healthful 
branch  of  human  economy.  “What  more 
irritating  sight  than  to  see  a  rare  and  sym¬ 
metrical  piece  manipulated  tediously  and 
clumsily  by  some  awkward  hand,  losing  its 
exquisite  harmony  and  outline,  and  becoming 
a  heap  of  slices  or  shreds,  rather  torn  off 
than  carved.  Brillat  Savarin,  one  of 
those  immortal  lights  long  since  passed  away, 
has  it  in  a  well-known  aphorism,  that  On 
devient  Cuisinier,  mais  on  nait  rotisseur, 
which  would  seem  to  apply  with  equal  appro¬ 
priateness  to  that  all-important  science  of 
carving.  Some  dull  spirits  are  there,  whose 
heavy  hands  will  not  accommodate  to 
dextrous  wielding  of  the  knife.  Others,  with 
that  marvellous  instinct  of  genius,  will  in¬ 
stantly  appreciate  strange  and  unknown 
birds.  Skilfully,  and  with  unerring  certainty, 
adapting  the  instrument  to  the  peculiar  con¬ 
formation  of  the  creature.” 

The  great  Corsican  captain  and  gigantic 
carver  of  kingdoms,  was  never  so  great  as  in 
unforeseen  emergency.  He  was,  perhaps,  morn 
opportune — more  brilliant  in  his  stroke,  than 
when  all  things  had  been  foreseen  and 
calculated.  Which  lesson  let  our  halting  dis- 
figurers  of  harmonious  joints  take  home  to 
themselves. 

Seriously,  this  book  of  Monsieur  Gogue 
is  pleasant  reading  even  for  unprofessional 
people.  It  is  flavoured  with  that  piquant, 
epigrammatic  sauce,  which  someway  seasons 
the  style  of  most  Frenchmen  that  have  any¬ 
thing  to  tell  upon  paper.  There  is  pecu¬ 
liarly  that  art  of  adorning  what  they  touch, 
— garnishing  light  things  lightly,  and  carry¬ 
ing  off  the  bulk  and  disproportion  of 
heavier  articles.  They  can  Sauter  nearly 
anything,  and  not  only  in  the  kitchen. 

As  a  model  of  scientific  and  logical  ar¬ 
rangement  (matters  also  peculiarly  French) 
this  book  is  to  be  commended,  and  does 
infinite  credit  to  a  person  of  Monsieur 
Gogue’s  station  and  opportunities.  He  is  a 
true  artist. 
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Mr.  Paul  Kane  is  a  Canadian  artist.  He 
was  born  in  the  City  of  Toronto  when  it  was 
no  city,  but  the  muddy  and  dirty  village  of 
Little  York,  with  Indians  living  round  about 
it.  After  studying  his  profession  for  some 
years  in  Europe,  he  resolved  to  exercise  it  upon 
his  old  friends  the  red  men,  and  proposed  to 
himself  a  wild  journey  with  pencil  and  brush 
along  the  great  chain  of  American  lakes,  by 
the  Red  River  settlement  and  the  valley  of  the 
Saskatchewan,  across  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  down  the  Columbia,  to  that  region  of  the 
Pacific  which  is  now  destined  to  become  our 
great  Pacific  empire.  That  journey  he  made 
sketching  scenery  and  taking  portraits  as  he 
went,  and  often  gossipping  with  Indian  chiefs 
while  he  was  painting  them.  It  was  his  whole 
purpose  as  a  traveller  to  make  perfect 
acquaintance  with  the  Indians.  He  kept  a 
journal  of  his  pilgrimage  in  which  he  set 
down  the  most  noticeable  things  he  saw  and 
heard. 

Some  of  the  pictures,  for  which  he  brought 
sketches  home,  are  now  arranged  in  the 
library  of  the  Canadian  Parliament,  and  his 
diary,  under  the  name  of  Wanderings  of  an 
Artist  among  the  Indians  of  North  America, 
has  just  been  published  in  this  country.  The 
account  given  in  it  of  the  present  natives  of 
our  future  colony  of  the  Pacific  in  Van¬ 
couver’s  Island,  and  upon  the  opposite  main¬ 
land,  is  very  full  and  amusing. 

Mr.  Kane  began  with  a  comparatively 
short  tour  of  about  sixteen  hundred  miles  to 
the  Falls  of  Saint  Mary,  between  Lake 
Superior  and  Lake  Huron,  with  a  diversion 
into  Lake  Michigan,  and  then  round  by  Lake 
Erie,  home.  Among  the  labyrinth  of  thirty 
thousand  islands  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake 
Huron,  there  was  a  sketch  made  of  an  Indian 
encampment,  corresponding,  in  its  general 
character,  to  the  encampments  of  all  North 
American  tribes.  The  wigwams,  or  lodges, 
have  for  their  skeleton  eight  or  ten  poles  tied 
together  at  the  top  and  stuck  in  the  ground 
at  distances  marking  the  required  circle 
of  the  tent.  Except  at  the  top  where  the 
smoke  passes  out  between  the  naked  poles,  the 
skeleton  is  wrapped  round  either  with  rush 
mats  or  with  large  pieces  of  birch-bark  sewn 
together  in  long  strips,  root-fibres  being  used 


as  thread.  The  birch-bark  is  in  constant  use 
among  the  tribes  of  North  America.  It 
makes  the  house-wall,  it  makes  the  canoe, 
it  makes  the  kettle.  The  canoe,  so  light  that 
it  can  be  carried  by  hand  up  dangerous 
rapids,  except  at  the  Pacific  shore,  is  of  birch- 
bark  stretched  over  a  very  light  frame  of  split 
cedar  laths.  The  mohcoeks,  or  kettles  of 
birch-bark,  hold  water,  and  the  game  or 
fish  that  has  to  be  cooked.  Hot  stones  are 
dropped  into  the  water,  and  in  this  way  an 
Indian  woman  can  boil  fish  as  fast  as  English 
cooks  could  boil  it  with  a  kitchen  range 
and  fish-kettle.  Birch-bark  is  also  the  Indian’s 
paper  upon  which  he  draws  what  he  wants 
when  he  sends  to  a  post  for  any  articles, 
signing  his  order  with  his  to-tem,  or  family 

The 


sign, 


as  a  fox,  or  dog,  or  turtle. 


Indian  in  his  smoky  lodge  is  very  dirty. 
Whatever  his  tribe  he  carries  vermin  on 
his  person.  He  does  not  carry  out  his  filth 
or  shift  his  tent-poles  for  exchange  to  cleaner 
ground. 

In  the  great  Manetoulin  Island,  the  chief 
island  of  the  north  shore  of  the  Huron, 
Indians  assemble  once  a  year  from  the 
surrounding  regions  to  receive  the  presents 
with  which  there  is  a  vessel  annually  freighted 
by  the  provincial  government.  At  this 
assembly  of  about  two  thousand  Indians, 
Mr.  Kane  was  present,  and  among  the  great 
men  with  whom  he  made  acquaintance  there 
was  Shawwanossoway — “  one  with  his  face 
towards  the  west  ” — a  mighty  medicine-man. 
Once  he  had  been  a  mighty  warrior,  but  he 
had  stretched  out  his  hand  for  the  flower  of 
the  Ojibbeways,  Awhmidway  —  “there  is 
music  in  her  footsteps” — when  the  flower 
was  already  destined  for  the  bosom  of  Mucke- 
tickenow  —  the  Black  Eagle.  The  young 
beauty’s  parents,  flattered  by  Shawwanos- 
soway’s  attentions,  sought  to  break  her  faith 
to  her  betrothed.  Her  betrothed  sought  to 
propitiate  them,  and,  confident  of  the  maid’s 
truth,  departed  on  a  distant  hunt.  While  he 
was  away,  Shawwanossoway  pressed  the  suit 
urgently.  In  self-defence  the  girl  told  him  her 
story,  trusting  in  his  generosity.  He  stole 
away,  tracked  out  her  lover  in  the  woods, 
shot  him  down  secretly,  returned  and  pressed 
again  his  suit.  If  the  Black  E^gle  did  not 
return  within  a  given  time,  the  maid,  with 
music  in  her  footsteps,  was  to  be  the  bride  of 
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him  with  his  face  turned  towards  the  west. 
The  bridal  day  came,  and  the  wedding-canoe 
was  prepared  for  the  month’s  trip  that  mainly 
constitutes  the  wedding  ceremony.  The  bride 
was  sought  but  she  was  gone,  and  the  canoe 
was  gone.  She  had  escaped  in  it  down  the 
river.  Her  bridegroom  and  her  brother 
pursued  her  on  the  bank,  and  overtook  and 
swam  out  to  her,  but  she  paddled  on  with 
all  her  might.  Night  came  and  a  storm. 
The  men  camped  on  the  shore.  The  girl  was 
wrecked  and  eaten  by  the  wolves.  Shaw- 
wanossoway  found,  next  morning,  her 
mangled  body,  and,  repenting  of  his  passion, 
forswore  war.  He  became  a  medicine-man, 
learned  on  the  past,  the  present,  and  the 
future. 

The  Indian  dogs  are  usually  in  a  half- 
famished  state.  Their  chance  of  getting  any¬ 
thing  to  eat  is  seldom  so  good  as  their  chance 
of  being  eaten.  Therefore  they  force  the 
bags  of  visitors  and  eat  up  their  provisions 
when  they  can ;  they  eat  the  thongs  of  hide 
by  which  horses  may  happen  to  be  tied  ;  and, 
says  Mr.  Kane,  “while  I  was  one  evening 
finishing  a  sketch,  sitting  on  the  ground 
alone  in  my  tent,  with  my  candle  stuck  in 
the  earth  at  my  side,  one  of  these  audacious 
brutes  unceremoniously  dashed  in  through 
the  entrance,  seized  the  burning  candle  in 
his  jaws  and  bolted  off  with  it,  leaving  me 
in  total  darkness.”  This  happened  among 
the  Ojibbeways  and  Ottewas,  of  whom  one 
chief  was  sketched  as  he  appeared  in  mourn¬ 
ing  for  a  wife  who  had  been  dead  three 
months.  The  mourning  worn  consisted  of  a 
coat  of  black  paint  on  his  face,  and  he 
apologised  for  not  sitting  in  full  costume,  as 
a  part  of  the  paint  had  worn  off. 

The  great  journey  across  country  was  com¬ 
menced  in  May  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred 
and  forty-six,  when  Mr.  Kane  left  Toronto 
in  company  with  Sir  George  Simpson,  who 
had  ordered  him  a  passage  with  the  spring 
brigade  of  canoes.  The  brigade  was  to  be 
overtaken  at  the  Falls  of  St.  Mary,  but  the 
artist,  at  nine  A.  m.,  was  accidentally  left 
ashore  at  the  last  place  touched  at  by  the 
steamer  before  reaching  the  Falls.  He 
would  lose  his  chance  of  travelling  with  the 
canoes  if  he  could  not,  in  a  small  skiff 
manned  with  three  boys,  traverse  in  a  stiff 
gale  forty-five  miles  of  lake  and  forty-five 
miles  of  the  ascent  of  the  river  channel. 
The  latter  part  of  the  passage  would  have  to 
be  made  in  dark  night,  against  the  current, 
and  among  islands  and  shallows,  so  as  to 
reach  the  Falls  by  daylight  the  next  morning. 
The  feat  was  accomplished  and  the  brigade 
joined. 

A  few  days  after  having  passed  the  Lake 
of  the  Thousand  Islands,  the  travellers 
bought  some  dried  sturgeon  of  a  man  and 
woman  belonging  to  the  Salteaux  Indians, 
avIio  are  a  branch  of  the  Ojibbeways  ;  and 
they  learnt  afterwards  that  this  man  and 
woman  were  shunned  by  their  tribe  as  Ween-  ! 
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digoes,  or  persons  who  have  eaten  human 
flesh.  Although  no  tribes  of  the  North 
Americans  are  cannibal  by  choice,  the 
urgency  of  hunger  sometimes  compels  one 
man  to  feed  upon  another  ;  and  whoever  has 
been  reduced  to  this  extremity  is  not  so  * 
much  punished  as  pitied  for  the  misery  he 
must  have  suffered,  but  is  at  the  same  time 
regarded  with  a  superstitious  dread  and 
horror  as  a  Weendigo.  It  is  believed  that 
having  once  tasted  man’s  flesh,  a  craving  for 
more  is  implanted  in  Weendigoes — that  they 
acquire  charmed  lives,  and  can  be  killed  only 
by  a  silver  bullet.  Children  are  kept  out 
of  their  way,  and  they  are  required  to  build 
their  lodges  at  some  distance  from  those  of 
the  community.  It  was  said  by  the  Salteaux 
that  a  father  and  daughter  once  living 
among  them  had  killed  and  eaten  six  of 
their  own  family  from  absolute  want.  They 
then,  said  the  story,  camped  near  an  old 
Indian  woman,  who  was  alone  in  her  lodge, 
all  her  relations  having  gone  out  hunting. 
But  the  old  woman  seeing  this  father  and 
daughter  in  a  hut  without  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  their  household,  whom  she  knew,  sus¬ 
pected  the  truth,  and  took  thought  for  her 
own  safety.  It  was  the  hungry  winter  time, 
with  a  severe  frost.  Therefore,  she  poured 
water  at  the  entrance  to  her  lodge,  which 
froze  into  a  slippery  sheet  of  ice,  and  instead 
of  going  to  bed,  sat  up  with  an  axe  in  her 
hand.  Near  midnight  she  heard  the  crackling 
of  steps  outside  in  the  snow,  and  looking 
through  the  crevices  of  her  lodge  saw  the 
Weendigo  girl  in  the  moonlight,  listening. 
The  old  woman  then  feigned  sleep  by  a  loud 
snoring,  and  the  wretched  girl  rushed  gladly 
forward,  but,  slipping  on  the  ice,  fell  forward, 
and  the  axe  of  her  intended  victim  was  imme¬ 
diately  buried  in  her  brains.  Then  the  old 
woman  fled  to  escape  the  vengeance  of  the 
father,  who  was  waiting  for  the  signal  that 
should  bid  him  to  his  feast.  He  crept  pre¬ 
sently  to  the  lodge  and  called  his  daughter  ; 
getting  no  reply,  he  entered,  found  her  dead, 
and  fed  on  what  he  found. 

Round  about  the  Lake  of  the  Woods, 
which  is  half  way  between  the  Lakes  Supe¬ 
rior  and  Winnipeg,  and  by  the  river-side  for 
a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  their  route,  the 
travellers  found  the  woods  entirely  stripped 
of  foliage  by  myriads  of  green  caterpillars. 
They  had  turned  summer  into  winter,  except 
that  although  green  leaves  were  gone,  green 
caterpillars  supplied  some  of  their  colour. 
The  swarm  was  so  great  that  encampment 
on  shore  was  impossible.  They  rained  into 
all  food  that  was  not  eaten  under  open  sky  in 
the  canoe. 

At  Fort  Garry,  in  the  Red  River  settle¬ 
ment,  Mr.  Kane  found  that  the  half-breeds 
had  set  out  for  their  great  buffalo  hunts, 
which  end  in  the  conversion  of  much  buffalo 
meat  and  fat  into  pemmican.  The  artist  rode 
out  to  join  one  of  the  bands  of  hunts- 
!  men.  An  incident  of  savage  life  diversified 
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the  sport.  Twelve  chiefs  of  the  Sioux, 
between  whom  and  the  half-breeds  there  had 
been  strife,  came  into  the  hunting-camp  to 
treat  for  peace.  While  the  pipe  of  peace 
was  being  smoked  in  the  council  lodge,  some 
young  men  brought  in  the  body  of  a  half- 
breed,  newly  scalped.  His  death  was  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  Sioux,  for  whose  chiefs  it  was 
then  difficult  to  secure  a  safe  passage  out  ot 
the  camp.  Negotiations  of  peace  were  of 
course  ended.  Three  days  afterwards  a  band 
of  Sioux  was  found,  upon  which  revenge  was 
taken.  Eight  were  killed  in  the  skirmish. 
The  half-breeds  left  the  bodies  of  their 
■enemies  to  be  dealt  with  by  their  companions 
the  Salteaux,  who  set  up  a  scalp  dance,  and 
inflicted  on  them  frightful  mutilation.  One 
old  woman,  whose  husband  had  been  slain  by 
the  Sioux,  especially  distinguished  herself  by 
her  zeal  in  digging  out  the  eyes  of  the  dead 
foe  men. 

All  giving  grand  chase,  when  in  the  midst 
of  an  immense  herd  of  buffalo,  Mr.  Kane 
thus  tells  how  he  was  himself  possessed  with 
the  enthusiasm  at  once  of  an  artist  and  a 
hunter.  The  throwing  of  the  cap  is  in 
accordance  with  the  Red  River  hunter’s 
•custom  of  marking  his  own  game  by  throw¬ 
ing  some  article  of  his  dress  upon  it “  I 
again  joined  in  the  pursuit  ;  and,  coming  up 
with  a  large  bull,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of 
bringing  him  down  at  the  first  fire.  Excited 
by  my  great  success,  I  threw  down  my  cap, 
and,  galloping  on,  soon  put  a  bullet  through 
another  enormous  animal.  He  did  not,  how¬ 
ever,  fall,  but  stopped  and  faced  me,  pawing 
the  earth,  bellowing,  and  glaring  savagely  at 
i  me.  The  blood  was  streaming  profusely  from 
|  his  mouth,  and  I  thought  he  would  soon 
drop.  The  position  in  which  he  stood  was 
so  fine  that  I  could  not  resist  the  desire  of 
making  a  sketch.  I  accordingly  dismounted, 
j  and  had  just  commenced  when  he  suddenly 
made  a  dash  at  me.  I  had  hardly  time  to 
spring  on  my  horse  and  get  awray  from  him, 
leaving  my  gun  and  everything  else  behind. 
When  he  came  up  to  where  I  had  been 
standing,  he  turned  over  the  articles  I  had 
■dropped,  pawing  fiercely  as  he  tossed  them 
about,  and  then  retreated  towards  the  herd. 
I  immediately  recovered  my  gun,  and  having 
re-loaded,  again  pursued  him,  and  soon 
planted  another  shot  in  him.  This  time  he 
remained  on  his  legs  long  enough  for  me  to 
make  a  sketch.” 

Having  thus  made  notes  in  his  own  way  upon 
buffalo-hunting,  Mr.  Kane  desired  to  pursue 
his  travels.  His  guide,  though  sick  with 
measles,  agreed  to  accompany  him  back  to 
the  settlement,  doing  no  work,  of  course,  and 
riding  in  the  cart.  On  the  way,  however, 
the  guide’s  strength  broke  down  when  they 
were  in  the  middle  of  Swampy  Lake,  four¬ 
teen  miles  across.  Llere  the  traveller  found 
only  one  small  dry  spot  above  water,  large 
enough  to  sit  upon,  but  not  affording  room 
for  his  legs,  which  had  to  remain  in  the 


water.  In  the  small  cart  there  was  no  more 
room  than  the  sick  man  required.  Means 
for  cooking  there  were  none,  and  the  dried 
meat  had  to  be  eaten  raw.  Traveller  and 
guide  were  both  fresh  meat  to  the  mosquitoes, 
who  in  the  midst  of  the  swamp  were  on  their 
own  ground,  and  took  complete  possession  of 
their  visitors.  In  this  manner  the  night  was 
spent,  and  at  four  o’clock  next  morning  the 
artist  in  search  of  the  picturesque  had  to  set 
off  through  the  swamp  in  search  of  the 
horses,  catching  them  only  after  five  hours’ 
pursuit  through  water  that  reached  up  to  his 
middle.  After  leaving  the  swamp  the  guide 
felt  so  much  better  that  he  wished  Mr.  Kane 
to  push  forward  on  horseback,  while  he  fol¬ 
lowed  at  leisure  in  the  cart  ;  but  until  he 
had  been  seen  safely  across  Stinking  River, 
which  the  horses  had  to  swim,  it  was  not 
thought  safe  to  comply  with  his  request. 
Then  the  artist,  riding  forward,  took  a  wrong 
track,  and  was  up  to  his  horse’s  neck  in  a  black 
swamp  abounding  with  reptiles.  It  was 
raining  hard,  and  there  was  no  sun,  no  com¬ 
pass,  to  guide  the  traveller.  His  only  hope 
was  to  push  steadily  on  through  the  mud  in 
one  direction,  hoping  thus  to  strike  the 
Assiniboine  River.  After  ten  or  twelve 
miles  of  uncertain  floundering,  the  Assini¬ 
boine  Avas  found,  and  two  hours  afterwards 
Mr.  Kane  was  again  in  Fort  Garry.  The 
poor  guide  who,  after  he  had  been  left, 
became  rapidly  worse,  was  found  and  brought 
into  the  fort  by  two  men  looking  for  stray 
horses.  He  died  two  days  afterwards. 

This  is  no  tempting  picture  of  experience 
of  tourists  in  the  wilds  of  North  America. 
The  mere  difficulties  of  the  rock,  the  river, 
and  the  prairie  are  more  than  any  man  could 
conquer  single-handed  ;  and  danger  from  the 
Indian  is  by  no  means  an  inconsiderable  part 
of  the  risk  to  be  encountered.  The  Indian 
principle  of  revenge  demands  for  a  life  taken, 
or  a  sacrilege  committed  by  one  white  man 
who  escapes  punishment,  the  life  of  the  next 
white  man  who  can  be  met  with.  Among 
the  friendliest  tribes,  therefore,  it  may  happen 
that  a  tomahawk  is  clutched  by  some  wild 
painted  gentleman,  avIio  looks  to  the  most 
innocent  white  visitor  for  deadly  satisfaction. 
Whoever  sleeps  on  board  canoe  in  the  Red 
River  is  disturbed  in  the  night  by  unearthly 
groans.  The  groans  are  not  of  the  earth, 
but  of  the  water  ;  being  a  strange  noise  made 
of  nights  by  the  Red  River  sunfish.  A  strong 
headwind  detained  the  traveller  upon  the 
river  ;  but,  while  he  occupied  his  time  with 
portrait-painting  in  a  Salteaux  camp  upon 
the  river  bank,  a  medicine-man  offered  to 
give  three  days  of  fair  wind  for  a  pound  of 
tobacco.  The  charge  was  considered  too 
great  for  so  small  a  supply  of  wind,  and  the 
bargain  was  closed  amicably  at  the  price  of 
a  small  plug  for  six  days,  the  medicine-man 
offering  a  dinner  of  roast  dog  to  seal  the 
bargain. 

We  folio av  the  artist  in  his  wandering  up 
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the  Saskatchewan — he  is  in  company  with 
the  brigade  of  boats — and  are  at  Carlton 
station.  Mr.  Rundell,  a  worthy  missionary 
from  Edmonton,  three  or  four  hundred  miles 
farther  up  stream,  was  waiting  to  return 
with  the  boats.  The  missionary,  probably 
unmarried,  lived  in  the  wilderness,  with  a 
pet  cat  for  his  companion  ;  and  since  if  he 
left  her  at  home  there  was  much  danger 
of  her  being  eaten  in  his  absence,  he  had 
brought  puss  with  him,  and  he  had  to  take 
her  back.  Now  Mr.  Lund  ell  agreed  with 
the  artist  and  another  gentleman  to  ride  to 
Edmonton  on  horseback,  as  being  a  shorter 
and  a  pleasanter  way  than  journeying  by 
boat.  The  horses  were  fresh,  the  Indians 
collected  round  them  were  loud  in  their 
leave-takings,  and  Mr.  Bunded,  being  an 
especial  favourite,  was  more  especially  sur¬ 
rounded.  His  horse  plunged,  and  his  cat, 
whom  he  had  proposed  to  himself  to  carry  in 
his  riding-cloak,  tied  by  four  feet  of  string 
to  the  pummel  of  his  saddle,  was  bewildered 
by  the  shaking,  and  sprang  out,  utterly 
astonishing  the  Indians  by  the  miraculous 
suddenness  of  her  appearance.  The  string 
did  not  allow  her  to  touch  ground,  puss  hung 
therefore  against  the  fore  legs  of  the  horse, 
which  she  attacked  with  all  her  claws.  The 
horse  plunged  violently,  and  at  last  threw 
the  missionary  over  his  head,  while  the 
cat’s  life  was  saved  by  the  breaking  of  her 
tether.  The  Indians  screeched  and  yelled 
with  delight,  for  they  soon  understood  the 
nature  of  the  accident  ;  and  pussey,  having 
emphatically  declared  her  incompetence  to 
ride  on  horseback,  was  left  behind  as  a  boat 
passenger.  Edmonton  was  not  reached  until 
a  few  serious  difficulties  had  been  overcome. 
Mr.  Bundell,  left  behind  upon  the  road,  was 
caught  in  a  great  hurricane,  and  almost 
involved  in  a  devouring  prairie  fire.  It  was 
only  by  great  exertion  that  he  could  succeed 
in  putting  the  river  between  it  and  him. 
The  Indians,  when  a  prairie  fire  approaches, 
oppose  fire  to  fire.  They  burn  the  grass 
immediately  behind  themselves,  and  run 
before  its  smoke.  When  the  great  tide  of 
flame  reaches  the  spot  already  in  ashes,  it  is 
checked  for  want  of  fuel.  The  Indian  has 
fire  and  water  to  contend  with,  and  contends. 
An  Iroquois,  belonging  to  the  company  with 
which  the  artist  travelled,  during  intense 
frost  fell  into  deep  water.  Eive  minutes 
after  he  had  been  extricated  from  the  river 
his  clothes  were  stiff  with  ice.  He  was 
asked  whether  he  was  not  cold,  and  replied, 
My  clothes  are  cold,  but  I  am  not. 

Of  the  hurricane  that  blew  across  the 
Bocky  Mountains,  which  the  voyagers  reached 
very  late  in  the  season,  it  is  enough  to  say 
that  the  huge  forest  waved  under  it  as  if  it 
were  a  field  of  corn.  The  soil  over  the  rock 
is  thin,  and  the  roots  of  the  trees  lie  on  the 
surface  with  their  fibres  closely  interlaced. 
The  great  trees  hold  together  by  the  roots, 
yielding  together  to  the  wind,  and  recking  to 


sleep  the  traveller  who  lies  under  their 
shelter  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  their  great 
living  net-work.  A  boat,  which  nine  men 
could  not  carry  very  easily,  was  blown  out  of 
the  water  to  a  distance  of  fifteen  feet  from 
the  water  side.  Through  such  weather  three 
men,  who  had  landed  for  a  walk  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river,  and  whom  it  had  been 
impossible  to  reach  again  by  the  boat,  tra¬ 
velled  for  three  days  and  three  nights 
without  food  and  shelter.  One  of  them  had 
not  even  taken  his  coat  with  him  when  he 
jumped  on  shore.  They  huddled  together  at 
night  to  escape  being  frozen  to  death,  and 
arrived  at  Jasper’s  House,  which  is  at  the 
point  of  ascent  on  the  east  side  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,  in  a  wretched  plight.  The  winter 
journey  over  the  mountains,  made  a  month 
later  than  usual,  had  its  perils,  and  involved 
some  suffering  from  the  intensest  cold.  The 
snow  was  only  nine  or  ten  feet  deep.  It  had 
been  in  other  years  ten  or  fifteen  feet  high. 
Its  old  level  was  shown  by  the  stumps  of 
trees  cut  off  for  camp  fires,  at  what  had  been 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  so  many  feet  above 
the  heads  of  Mr.  Kane  and  his  companions. 
In  making  a  camp-fire  over  ten  or  a  dozen 
feet  of  snow,  it  is  necessary  to  get  five  or  six 
logs  of  green  timber  eighteen  or  twenty  feet 
in  length,  and  to  lay  these  down  side  by  side 
to  form  a  fireplace.  The  green  timber  does 
not  burn  through  in  a  single  night.  The  firs 
upon  it  melts  the  snow  immediately  beneath, 
and  forms  a  deep  hole,  with  a  puddle  at  the 
bottom,  across  which  the  green  logs  are  long 
enough  to  stretch,  so  that  the  fire-place  is 
maintained  in  its  position  by  the  snow  on 
either  side.  One  night,  upon  the  mountains, 
Mr.  Kane  was  awakened  by  a  mighty  shout¬ 
ing,  and  found  that  an  Indian,  who  had  gone 
to  sleep  with  his  feet  too  close  to  the  camp¬ 
fire,  had  slid  down  into  the  hole  beneath  it, 
his  bed  having  melted  from  under  him  while 
he  was  asleep. 

Across  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  down 
the  Columbia  wras  the  way  to  Fort  Van¬ 
couver  ;  and  from  Fort  Vancouver  there 
were  expeditions  made  in  search  of  subjects 
for  the  pencil,  including  journeys  over  a  part 
of  the  soil  of  British  Columbia,  now  being 
occupied  by  the  gold-diggers,  and  a  residence 
of  two  months  at  Victoria,  in  Vancouver’s 
Island,  the  port  that  is  now  expected  to 
become  the  great  British  metropolis  on  the 
Pacific. 

Of  the  Indians  who  now  inhabit  these 
parts  of  the  world,  Mr.  Kane  gives  very  full 
and  curious  accounts.  Many  of  them  are 
Flathead  tribes.  Their  infants  are  placed  at 
birth  on  a  firm  strip  of  birch  bark,  and,  by 
gradual  pressure  with  a  pad  under  another 
piece  of  bark,  the  brainpan  is  flattened  across 
the  forehead  and  pressed  up  to  a  point  at 
the  crown  of  the  head.  The  pressure,  main¬ 
tained  for  about  a  twelvemonth,  does  not 
seem  to  hurt  the  child,  which  cries  whenever 
the  cords  are  loosened,  but  is  quiet  when 
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they  are  made  fast,  probably  half  stupefied 
by  the  pressure.  The  intellect  of  the  Flat- 
head  Indians  is  not  below  that  of  their 
round-headed  neighbours.  They  are  in  fact 
strong  enough  to  hold  neighbouring  tribes  in 
subjection,  to  make  slaves  from  among  them, 
and  to  regard  the  flat  head  as  a  mark  of 
aristocracy  which  they  concede  to  none  born, 
even  by  one  parent  only,  of  inferior  race. 
The  white  men  suffer  in  their  estimation 
because  they  are  round  heads,  for  they  asso¬ 
ciate  closely  the  ideas  of  a  round  head  and  a 
slave.  They  make  slaves,  treat- them  cruelly, 
and  exercise  over  them  full  powers  of  life 
and  death. 

Flathead  Indians  live  on  the  banks  of  the 
Columbia  Biver,  from  its  mouth  for  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  along  its  course. 
They  extend  for  thirty  or  forty  miles  up  the 
mouth  of  Walhamette  Eiver,  and  are  in  the 
country  between  that  river  and  Fort  Astoria, 
now  called  Fort  George.  They  extend  along 
the  Cowlity  Eiver,  and  are  between  that 
river  and  Paget’s  Sound.  They  occupy  about 
two-thirds  of  Vancouver’s  Island,  and  are  to 
be  found  also  along  the  coasts  of  Paget’s 
Sound  and  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca. 
There  are  several  tribes  of  them  differing 
more  or  less  in  language  and  in  customs. 
Among  them,  as  among  all  Indians,  con¬ 
sumption  is  a  disease  as  common  as  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Even  the  lungs  of  the  savage  cannot 
bear  unwholesome  exposure  to  vicissitudes  of 
weather,  and  a  Flathead  Indian  thinks  as 
little  as  an  English  lady  of  fashion  about 
the  use  of  dress  as  a  protection  to  the  body. 
About  Fort  Vancouver  the  Flathead  tribe  is 
that  of  the  Chinooks,  whose  language  Mr. 
Kane  describes  as  a  “  horrible  harsh  splut¬ 
tering  sound  which  proceeds  from  their 
throats,  apparently  unguided  either  by  the 
tongue  or  lip.  None  but  those  born  among 
them  can  acquire  their  speech,  but  they  have 
picked  up  a  half-intelligible  patois  from  the 
English  and  French  traders,  carefully  saluting 
any  European  with  the  exclamation,  Clak- 
hoh-ah-yah,  originating  from  their  having 
heard,  in  the  early  days  of  the  fur  trade,  a 
Mr.  Clark  frequently  saluted  by  his  friends 
with  ‘  Clark,  how  are  you  V  It  is  a  remark¬ 
able  fact  that  there  are  no  oaths  in  the 
Indian  language,  and  when  the  Indian  learns 
to  swear,  he  uses  European  phrases  picked 
up  from  his  teacher.  Also  these  languages 
are  destitute  of  words  conveying  the  idea  of 
gratitude  or  thanks.” 

All  Indians,  we  have  said,  are  dirty.  The 
Chinooks  are  proud  of  carrying  preserves  of 
vermin  in  their  hands,  from  which  their 
friends  can  pick  and  eat.  One  of  these 
Indians  being  asked  why  he  ate  such  things, 
replied  that  they  bit  him,  and  he  had  his 
revenge  by  biting  them  in  turn.  The 
Chinooks  have  no  furs,  but  abundant  fish, 
on  which  they  live  with  little  demand  on 
their  industry.  They  weave  closely  of  roots 
or  grass  the  baskets  in  which  they  boil  their 


fish,  by  help  of  hot  stones  thrown  into  the 
water.  They  dig  for  food  the  bulbous  roots 
of  camas  and  wappatoo,  which  are  somewhat 
like  potatoes  to  the  taste,  and  which  grow 
in  such  profusion  that  the  neighbourhood  of 
Fort  Vancouver,  in  the  spring,  becomes  one 
sheet  of  bright  ultramarine  blue  by  reason  of 
the  camas  blossoms.  The  great  delicacy  of 
the  Chinooks  could  not  be  mentioned  if  it 
were  not  too  characteristic  of  the  degradation 
of  their  taste  to  be  left  out  of  sight.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  acorns  which  have  been  deposited  for 
five  months  at  the  bottom  of  a  common 
urinal. 

In  sketching  the  portraits  of  the  Indians, 
who  regarded  Mr.  Kane  as  a  great  medicine¬ 
man,  and  greatly  misdoubted  the  result  to 
themselves  of  suffering  a  double  of  their 
features  to  fall  into  the  magiciau’s  power, 
the  artist  often  found  it  best  to  enter  a  hut, 
begin  sketching  without  saying  a  word, 
finish,  and  walkaway.  If  the  sitter  objected, 
he  rose,  also  without  speaking,  and  walked 
away.  Sometimes  persuasion  was  effectual, 
sometimes  chiefs  very  willing  to  be  painted 
gossipped  freely  as  they  sat,  told  of  the 
enemies  they  had  slain ;  one  told  how  he  had 
killed  his  mother,  at  her  own  request,  when 
she  was  weary  of  life,  and  distressed  by  the 
toil  of  a  long  journey.  A  girl  of  whom  a 
sketch  had  been  taken  on  the  way  out  was 
found,  on  the  way  home,  to  have  died  very 
shortly  afterwards.  The  death  was  ascribed 
to  the  white  medicine-man  who  took  her 
picture,  and  Mr.  Kane  had  to  make  an  escape 
by  night  to  the  next  fort,  or  put  his  life  into 
the  utmost  peril. 

Close  neighbours  to  Victoria  on  Van¬ 
couver’s  Island  are  the  Clablum  Indians,  a 
Flathead  tribe  who  have  a  village  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  harbour.  They  have  a 
peculiar  breed  of  small  dogs  with  long  hair. 
The  dogs  are  bred  for  the  sake  of  this  hair, 
which  is  shorn,  beaten  with  goosedown  and 
white  earth,  twisted  by  rubbing  into  threads, 
and  woven  upon  a  rude  handloom  into 
blankets.  The  artist  sketched  Cheaclach, 
the  chief,  of  whose  inauguration  he  had  this 
account.  When  Cheaclaeh’s  father  was  too 
old  to  govern,  the  son  was  dismissed  for 
thirty  days — fasting  and  dreaming  in  the 
mountains.  At  the  end  of  the  thirty  days  a 
feast  was  made  by  the  villagers,  into  the 
midst  of  which  the  new  chief  rushed  from 
his  fasting,  wild  with  spiritual  exultation. 
He  seized  a  small  dog  and  began  devouring 
it  alive,  that  being  the  customary  first  act  of 
the  coronation  ceremony.  The  tribe  then 
collected  about  him,  singing  and  dancing  in 
the  wildest  manner,  and  while  they  danced 
he  rushed  at  those  whom  he  loved  best,  and 
bit  their  bare  shoulders  and  arms.  To  be 
thus  bitten  was  regarded  as  a  high  mark  of 
distinction,  especially  by  those  from  whom 
there  was  a  piece  of  the  flesh  bitten  out  and 
swallowed. 

These  Indians,  among  other  superstitions, 
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believe,  that  if  they  can  bury  a  hair  from 
their  enemy’s  head  together  with  a  living 
frog,  whatever  torment  the  frog  suffers  will 
be  shared  by  the  head  that  grew  the  hair. 
They  believe  also  that  they  are  in  the  power 
of  any  enemy  who  finds  their  spittle,  and  if 
they  spit  on  the  ground,  most  carefully 
obliterate  the  marks,  but  commonly  spit  on 
their  own  clothes  for  safety’s  sake. 

Here  is  enough  told  perhaps  to  give  a  fair 
impression  of  the  state  of  native  civilisation 
upon  ground  that  is  to  yield  to  the  white 
man’s  wealth  and  power.  We  part,  therefore, 
from  our  clever  guide,  though  we  have  not 
yet  gone  through  a  tithe  of  all  the  odd  things 
that  he  has  to  show  to  those  whom  his  book 
makes  willing  companions  of  his  journey. 


SPANISH  PROVERBS. 

The  Spanish  proverbs,  the  floating  litera¬ 
ture  of  Spain,  handed  down  by  verbal  tradi¬ 
tion,  smell  of  garlic,  and  orange-peel,  and 
are  as  profoundly  national  as  the  English 
nautical  song  or  the  Welsh  triad. 

They  are  shot  at  you,  or  stabbed  into 
you,  or  pelted  at  you,  at  every  tavern  door 
and  at  every  table  d’hote.  They  are  the 
grace  for  the  sour  gaspacho  and  the  un¬ 
savoury  salt  cod-fish  (bacalao).  They  are 
the  Spaniard’s  shield  and  stiletto.  They  are 
the  wisdom  of  the  age  before  books,  and  as 
Spain  changes  no  more  than  China,  they  are 
the  wisdom  of  the  present  day.  They  are  to 
the  cigarette  smoker  and  melon  eater  what 
quotations  are  to  the  club  man,  and  to  the  de¬ 
bater  in  parliament  whom  country  gentlemen 
always  cheer  when  he  quotes  Horace — think¬ 
ing  it  Greek,  to  show  they  understand  him. 
To  many  who  do  not  think  at  all  they  supply 
the  place  of  books  altogether,  and  are  the, 
traditional  Corpus  Juris  of  traditional  wisdom 
bequeathed  them  by  their  ancestors  ;  who  did 
think.  It  might  be  a  question,  indeed,  worth 
the  tlieorist-spinner’s  while  to  trace  the  effect 
of  these  floating  proverbs  on  a  race  to  which 
they  serve  as  creeds,  statutes,  and  guides  of 
life ;  of  which  they  express  the  mode  of 
thought  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  influence  and 
direct  it — moulding  and  being  moulded.  In 
these  proverbs  we  find  every  phase  of  the 
Spanish  mind  exemplified — its  “  pundonor,” 
its  punctiliousness,  its  intolerable  and  mean 
pride,  its  burning  fever  for  revenge,  its  hard¬ 
ness  that  we  call  cruelty,  its  love  of  ease  and 
pleasure,  its  unprogressiveness,  and  its  ardent 
religious  instinct  which  degenerates  to  super¬ 
stition.  For  all  those  pleasant  national  vices 
that  brought  their  own  special  scourges,  these 
proverbs  have  warning  or  encouragement. 
Their  kindlier  feelings,  too,  do  not  pass 
uninstanced.  Proverbs  with  wise  men  are 
the  small  change  of  wit ;  but  with  the 
Spaniard  they  are  too  often  his  whole  mental 
capital.  By  an  apt  quotation  a  good  memory 
can  always  appear  a  genius  in  Spain,  and  j 
proverb  writers  being  all  anonymous  when ! 


living  and  forgotten  when  dead,  there  is  no 
indictment  in  the  High  Court  of  Plagiarism 
against  the  appropriator  who  lets  off  his 
mental  firework  without  saying  that  he  pur¬ 
chased  it,  but  yet  was  not  the  maker.  When 
a  man  in  England  is  witty,  we  suppose  the  wit 
is  his  own  ;  but  when  a  Spaniard  is  witty  in 
rolling  diligence  or  in  striving  steam-boat, 
you  may  be  almost  sure  it  is  the  proverb  of 
some  contemporary  of  Cervantes,  dead  this* 
two  hundred  years,  that  tickles  your  dia¬ 
phragm,  and  which  you  swallow  with  a 
smile  like  a  French  sweetmeat.  It  acts  as  a 
sort  of  mental  snuff,  pleasantly  irritates,  and 
leaves  you  refreshed.  A  man  must  be  very 
mentally  dyspeptic,  indeed,  who  cannot  digest 
a  proverb  without  inconvenience  or  struggle. 
If  a  Spaniard  sees  you  smiling  at  a  Spanish 
street  group  rather  overdoing  the  bowing,  as 
Spaniards  sometimes  will,  he  will  say  in  a 
rhyme,  “  A  civil  tongue  is  not  expensive,  and 
it  is  very  profitable.”  As  the  old  Italians  of 
Maccliiavelli’s  time  used  to  sav  :  “It  is  a  good 
outlay  to  spoil  a  hat  with  often  taking  it  off. 
You  feel  at  once  that  you  have  heard  a 
shrewd  proverb  intended  to  explain  to 
worldly  people  the  courtesy  of  a  proud  race. 

In  Ireland,  as  in  Spain,  you  are  often 
astonished  by  wit  that  appears  extempora¬ 
neous,  but  is  really  old  as  Brian  Boru — - 
merely,  in  fact,  an  old  quotation  newly 
applied,  and  picked  up  as  a  man  might  pick 
a  fossil  off  the  road  to  fling  at  his  pig.  The 
first  time  I  met  a  proverb-monger  was  in  a 
Seville  steamboat,  as  I  sat  watching  the  pas¬ 
sengers  doing  homage  to  the  bull-necked, 
pig-eyed  Commandante,  who  sat  in  a  state 
arm-chair  under  the  striped  quarter-deck 
awnings.  The  Commandante  was  silent,  in  a 
sort  of  brutal  pasha  luxury,  beating  on  the 
deck  with  his  lieav}'  bamboo  cane,  watching 
with  his  stiff-necked  bullet.ty-head  two  charm¬ 
ing  sisters,  who  sat  coquetting  and  winning 
hearts  not  many  feet  off.  Every  wave  of 
their  shining  black  fans  fanned  some  lover’s 
flame — every  quick  furl  of  them  let  in  the 
sunshine  of  their  eyes,  like  pulling  up 
blinds,  on  some  happy  one  of  their  retinue. 
Those  little  black  hooks  of  side  curls  had 
hooked  many  a  heart,  I  was  sure  ;  and  I 
myself  began  to  feel  I  had  such  a  thing  about 
me.  I  heard  a  quiet,  chuckling,  good-natured 
laugh  behind  me,  and  saw  sitting  on  the  low 
gunwale  of  the  vessel,  a  real  Majo — a  pure 
Andalusian  buck  of  the  first  water  :  laced 
jacket, round  turban  cap,  leather  greaves,  jave¬ 
lin-stick,  cigarette  and  all.  He  was  resting 
his  arm  on  a  pink  hat-box,  and  watching  the 
two  beautiful  sisters  with  the  almond  eye3. 

“  Jeweller’s  daughters,  for  they  have  dia¬ 
mond  eyes,”  he  said,  in  a  quick,  merry  voice, 
at  the  same  time  handing  me  his  open 
cigar-case,  the  Spaniard’s  mode  of  entering 
into  conversation  and  introducing  himself. 
He  saw  I  was  amused  by  his  proverb,  and 
that  I  was  a  foreigner.  Wliat  a  curious  feel¬ 
ing  it  is,  being  a  foreigner  !  Spanker  used  to 
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say  an  Englishman  never  could  be  a  foreigner 
— they  were  foreigners.  I  do  not  know  how 
lie  proved  it. 

I  bowed,  and  said  I  seldom  smoked,  though 
I  liked  to  be  near  the  man  who  did. 

“He  who  smokes,  Senor,”  said  the  Majo, 
“  makes  his  own  cloud,  and  need  not  care 
how  the  sky  is.  I  love  my  cigarette  in  its 
white  shirt,  though  I  burn  it;  one  can’t 
have  the  church  censer,  you  know,  always 
under  one’s  nose.  Isn’t  this  breath  of  wind, 
Senor, pleasant?  and  I’m  like  Pedro,  who  was 
never  afraid  of  draughts  in  the  open  air. 
Now,  a  draught  is  like  a  bull — you  should 
never  get  in  its  way.  But  long  tongues  want 
the  scissors.  How  he’s  talking !  Did  not  Senor 
ask,  if  we  Spaniards  wore  our  cloaks  only  in 
summer  ?  ” 

I  said,  “  Yes.  I  thought  there  was  a 
Spanish  proverb,  ‘  When  there  is  sun,  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  cold,  and  when  there  is  cold,  in  case 
there  should.be  sun.’” 

“That,”  said  the  Majo,  as  I  afterwards 
found,  laughing  at  me,  “is  one  of  John  di 
Coco’s  sayings ;  and  your  telling  me  one  of  my 
own  proverbs,  reminds  me  of  the  Gallician 
water-carriers  in  Lisbon,  who  say,  ‘We  are 
God’s  people.  It  is  their  water,  and  we  sell 
it  them.’  We  have  many  sayings  about  the 
cloak,  that  in  the  north  they  never  go  with¬ 
out.  ‘  A  cloak  covers  everything  ;  ’  ‘  There 
is  many  a  good  drinker  under  a  ragged 
cloak  ;  ’  and  ‘  Take  care  of  your  cloak  in 
Andalusia.’  ” 

“  V/ky,  you  seem  made  up  of  wise 
sayings.” 

“Well,”  he  said,  “‘he  who  stirs  honey  must 
have  some  stick  to  him  ;’  and  I  have  not  been 
all  my  life  ‘like  the  tailor  of  Campiilo,  who 
worked  for  nothing  and  found  thread,’  though 
I  am,  you  will  say,  so  talkative  that  you  will 
compare  me  to  the  ‘piper  of  Bujulance,  who 
wants  a  maravedi  to  begin  and  two  to 
finish.’  ” 

I  soon  lost  sight  of  my  friend,  and  amused 
myself  by  watching  the  shifting  of  the  tents 
and  the  breaking  up  of  the  encampment,  as 
the  tacks  and  twists  of  the  river  compelled 
all  the  sitters  on  camp-stools,  even  the  beau¬ 
tiful  sisters  and  the  Sultanic  Commandante, 
to  frequently  change  seats,  to  avoid  the  influx 
of  sunshine  that  swept  in  on  us  with  intoler¬ 
able  violence  and  with  a  golden  severity  of 
heat.  At  this  moment,  j  ust  as  I  was  pleasantly 
contemplating  the  pretty  flurry  of  the  ladies, 
and  the  elaborate  anxiety  of  their  lovers  and 
retinue  of  attendant  slaves,  the  clatter  and 
bang  of  a  frying-pan  gong  informed  us  that 
dinner  was  ready  below. 

I  took  a  look,  as  if  I  was  going  down  never 
to  come  up  again,  at  the  low  brown  banks  of 
the  dirty  yellow  river,  at  the  wading  oxen 
and  the  herdsmen  on  horseback.  I  found  the 
soup  begun.  In  fact,  in  full  cry  upon  it,  who 
should  be  opposite  me  but  my  old  friend  the 
proverb-monger,  who  was  serenely  happy, 
and  making  great  play  with  the  tabular  joints 


of  an  ox’s  tail.  I  asked  him,  when  he  had 
completed  his  anatomical  studies  and  laid 
down  his  spoon  with  a  sigh,  if  his  country¬ 
men  had  many  proverbs  about  eating  ? 

“  Millions — millions  !  ”  he  said,  looking 
round  to  catch  the  eye  of  some  friends. 

“  Here  are  a  pottle  or  two  for  you  to  break 
your  fast,  Senor  Englishman,  upon.  ‘No 
°lla  without  bacon,  no  wedding  without 
a  tambourine;’  ‘A  partridge  frightened  is 
half  cooked  ;  ’  ‘  Do  not  drink  from  the  brook, 
do  not  eat  more  than  one  olive;’  ‘A  fowl 
one  year  old  and  a  goose  quite  young ;  ’ 
‘Fresh  pork  and  new  wine  send  a  Christian 
to  the  churchyard.’  Now,  that  is  a  proverb 
won’t  offend  the  Jews,  and  eating  takes  off 
the  headache.” 

But  I  must  drop  my  friend,  or  I  shall 
never  be  able  to  examine  the  whole  treasury 
of  Spanish  proverbs,  and  point  out  their 
nationality.  I  particularly  like  those  which 
are  intensely  Spanish,  and  refer  to  our  gene¬ 
ral  passions  by  means  of  Spanish  imagery  : 
as,  for  instance,  “  I  would  not  trust  him  with 
a  sack  of  scorpions  ” — a  bitter  way  of  express¬ 
ing  your  opinion  of  one  of  those  low  scoun¬ 
drels  who  never  tumble  into  a  good  action. 
“As  sick  as  a  Jew  on  Saturday” — is  a 
curious  allusion  to  the  old  days  of  persecu¬ 
tion,  when  a  Jew  had  to  pretend  illness  on  j 
!  Saturday  to  prevent  being  compelled  to  i 

transact  business  on  his  Sabbath.  There  is  also 
a  proverb  which  calls  the  Gallician  beggarly 
and  the  Castilian  covetous — because  the 
Gallicians  are  poor,  and  the  Castilians  proud. 
Now  this  is  partly  true,  because  Gallieia  is  by 
nature  a  poor  country,  and  its  inhabitants 
wander  to  Portugal  to  become  the  helots  of 
Lisbon  :  and  it  is  true  of  Castile,  because  the 
Castilians  are  proud  of  their  ancient  families. 
But  then  there  are  other  proverbs,  which, 
perhaps  once  true,  are  now  only  fit  to  use  as 
missiles  ;  as,  for  instance,  the  sayings  that 
advise  you  to  beware  of  a  dog,  a  black,  and 
a  Gallician, — the  Gallician  being  the  very  type 
of  quiet  drudging  fidelity.  Some  of  these 
virulent  aud  false  proverbs  are  however  still 
true  as  provincial  expressions  of  national 
dislike,  as  that  one,  “  Cross  yourself  once  for 
an  Andalusian,  and  three  times  for  a 
Genoese  ” — which  merely  shows  you,  not 
that  the  Andalusians  are  rogues,  and  the 
Genoese  worse,  but  that  a  proud  jealous 
Castilian  is  venting  his  spite.  “Beware 
black  hair  and  a  fair  beard,”  is  a  similar 
instance  of  national  dislike  to  a  rarity  in 
the  race. 

Some  Spanish  proverbs  remind  you  as 
much  of  the  country  as  the  smell  of  garlic 
would,  or  the  sight  of  a  split  pomegranate  in 
a  fruit  shop-window.  Some  of  these,  too, 
are  not  merely  founded  on  ingenious  analo¬ 
gies,  half  poetry,  half  wisdom,  fiuely  welded, 
but  are  records  of  curious  facts,  as,  “  What 
the  ripe  mulberry  stains,  the  green  one 
cleans;”  and,  “The  paring  of  an  apple  is 
better  than  the  kernel  of  an  acorn  ;  ”  and, 
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“  He  is  not  worth  his  ears  fall  of  water,” — 
which  last,  one  might  see.  is  the  proverb  of  a 
thirsty  country. 

When  we  say,  “Such  a  man  is  like  Paul 
Pry,”  the  Spaniards  say, “He  is  like  the  soul 
of  Garibary.”  When  we  say,  “  That  will  be  ; 
when  pigs  fly,”  they  say,  “  When  oxen  fly.”  | 
When  we  say,  “  That  is  to  expect  to  catch  fish  ; 
ready  roasted,”  they  say,  “  That  is  to  expect  | 
the  wolf  to  leave  meat  at  your  door.”  When 
we  say,  “  Such  a  one  is  on  the  ground,”  they 
say,  “At  the  horse’s  feet.”  When  we  say, 

“  It  is  not  for  asses  to  lick  honey,”  they  say, 

“  Pine-apple  kernels  are  not  for  monkeys.” 
When  we  say,  a  naked  person  is  dressed  in 
“  Adam’s  livery,”  they  say,  he  is  “  as  the 
devil  appeared  to  Saint  Benedict.”  All 
stories  we  tell  of  Yorkshiremen,  Spaniards 
tell  of  Biscayans  or  Andalusians.  The  con¬ 
tempt  we  heap  on  Frenchmen  in  old  stories, 
they  pile  on  the  Portuguese.  A  large  class  of 
Spanish  proverbs  consists  of  sayings  of  some 
fabulous  personage  like  our  Robin  Hood  or 
Friar  Tuck.  Such  is  Pedro  Grullo,  who 
when  his  hand  was  closed  called  it  his  fist ; 
Martha,  who  sang  when  she  had  had  her 
dinner  ;  Zonta,  whose  dogs,  when  they  had 
nothing  else  to  bite,  bit  each  other  ;  and 
daughter  Gomez,  who  looked  well  and  ate 
well. 

There  is,  indeed,  no  end  to  the  wit  and  salt 
of  Spanish  proverbs,  by  which  a  clever  mail 
with  a  good  memory  might  find  something 
clever  to  say  for  a  whole  year’s  conversation, 
and  yet  not  take  the  trouble  to  invent  or 
coin  one  new  observation  of  his  own.  A 
Spaniard’s  conversation  without  a  proverb  in 
it,  would  be  indeed  like  a  sermon  without  a 
quotation  from  Saint  Augustin,  or  an  olla 
without  bacon. 

As  marginal  references  to  Spanish  history, 
as  running  comments  on  Spanish  social 
manners,  these  proverbs  are  invaluable  ;  for 
here  you  have  a  nation  who  still  have  pro¬ 
verbs  without  having  books,  and  who  still 
sing  and  recite  ballads,  such  as  we  now  collect 
in  England  as ,  antiquarianisms.  It  would 
not  be  difficult  to  get  some  hard  hits  at  the 
national  church  of  Spain  from  the  proverbs, 
which  show  that  if  there  wras  never  a 
Reformation  in  Spain,  at  least  there  were 
lampooners  and  bitter-tongued  would-be 
reformers.  They  say,  “  The  sacristan’s 
money  comes  singing  and  goes  singing 
“That  the  devil  gets  up  to  the  belfry  by  the 
vicar’s  skirts  “  That  the  friar  says  No,  and 
holds  out  his  cowl.”  “We  pray  by  saints, 
but  not  by  all  of  them,”  is  another  saying  of 
some  unknown  Spanish  Wickliffe. 

Now,  whether  proverbs  are  verses  of  old 
books  broken  loose,  or  lines  of  old  romances 
escaped  from  their  cages,  or  wise  men’s 
sayings  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  so 
handed  down — certain  it  is  that  many  pro-  j 
verbs  allude  to  local  stories,  in  themselves 
very  amusing,  but  not  intelligible  unless  you  ' 
know  the  story. 


Of  these  my  Moro,  on  board  the  steamer, 
told  me  many  :  whenever,  indeed,  I  stopped 
him  at  a  saying  I  did  not  understand  :  for 
instance,  when  we  say  such  a  thing  is  “  every¬ 
body’s  secret,”  they  say  it  is  “  the  secret  of 
Anchuelos.”  This  refers  to  a  story  of  a 
shepherd  and  shepherdess  who  kept  their 
flocks  almost  as  wise  as  themselves  on  two 
hills  on  either  side  of  the  town  of  Anchu¬ 
elos.  All  their  “  dart-and-heart  ”  raptures 
were  bandied  from  hill  to  hill,  and  they 
always  concluded,  by  mutual  entreaties,  to 
keep  what  all  the  towns-people  below  could 
hear — a  profound  secret.  “  The  help  of 
Escalona  ”  is  another  proverb  with  a  story, 
Escalona  is  a  town  eight  leagues  from  Toledo, 
and  is  built  upon  a  steep  hill,  at  the  foot 
of  which  runs  the  river  Alberche.  It  was 
once  burnt  down  from  the  difficulty  of  bring¬ 
ing  up  the  water,  and,  as  in  Spain,  all  evils 
curable  only  by  forethought  and  energy  are 
incurable,  the  same  difficulty  is  still  un¬ 
remedied,  and  the  town,  named  after  the 
Eastern  Ascalon,  is  still  in  danger. 

Another  well-known  Spanish  story  turns 
on  the  proverb,  “God  save  you,  Peter !”  “There 
is  no  need  ;  the  ass  is  strong.”  It  arose  from 
a  kind  man  seeing  a  countryman  run  away 
with  by  his  mule.  And  seeing  it  he  cried, 
looking  after  him,  “  God  save  you !  ”  But 
Sancho  looking  back  as  he  jolted  on,  cried 
simply,  “  There  is  no  fear  ;  the  mule  is 
strong.”  Ambrose,  whose  carbine  was  “  worth 
threepence  less  than  nothing,”  is  as  well  known 
in  proverbial  history  as  the  Pedro  and  Guz¬ 
man,  who  are  always  doing  foolish  things, 
just  like  Juan  de  Urdemala,  who  would 
“  have  the  whole  mountain  or  nothing.” 

Of  the  numerous  stories  of  the  simple  Bis- 
cayner  who  outwits  everybody,  like  the  Irish¬ 
man  in  old  jest-books,  the  best  is  one  of  a 
Bilboa  man  who  is  dining  off  fish  with  two 
mocking  Castilians.  When  the  fish  is  put  on 
the  table,  one  of  the  Castilians  says  he 
does  not  like  the  part  near  the  head,  and  the 
other  declares  he  cannot  touch  the  part  near 
the  tail,  meaning  to  divide  the  middle  between 
them.  Upon  this  the  Biscayner  cuts  the 
fish  in  three  pieces,  gives  the  head  to  the 
tail  hater,  the  tail  to  the  head  hater,  and 
puts  the  middle  on  his  own  plate,  saying, 
with  a  grin  :  “The  silly  Biscayner  takes  the 
middle.” 

There  is  no  occasion  when  a  Spaniard  will 
not  use  a  proverb  ;  he  is  full  of  them,  and 
when  a  cigar  is  not  in  his  mouth,  out  comes  a 
proverb.  When  you  see  a  band  of  gossips 
balancing  on  ricketty  chairs  at  the  barber’s 
door  ;  the  little  shining  brass  basin  dangling 
and  glittering  over  head  ;  there  the  air  is  full 
of  proverb  as  the  summer  air  of  flies.  When 
muleteers,  whips  in  hand,  meet  at  a  road¬ 
side  wine-shop,  there  proverbs  flutter  about 
thick  as  bees  round  a  hawthorn  bush  in 
flower.  Where  round  the  green  billiard-table 
the  brown  burgesses  of  Spanish  cities  meet  by 
lamplight,  there  are  proverbs  swarming  thick 
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as  the  motes  in  sunshine.  A  Spaniard  must 
have  his  proverbs  just  as  a  Dutchman  his 
Hollands. 


THE  PARCELS-POST. 


Through  the  machinery  of  the  ten  thou¬ 
sand  five  hundred  post-offices  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  at  a  cost  little  more  than 
nominal,  the  inhabitants  of  our  towns  and 
rural  districts  have  constant  opportunities  of 
mutual  intercourse  in  matters  of  friendship 
and  of  business.  Intimate  and  beneficial 
relationships  are  thus  maintained  between 
individuals  and  communities  geographically 
far  separated  from  each  other.  By  pro¬ 
gressive  improvements  in  this  machinery  all 
classes  are  constantly  becoming  more  and 
more  cemented  together  by  a  consciousness 
of  common  interests,  and  by  a  greater  diffusion 
of  commercial  advantages,  educational  en¬ 
lightenment,  and  social  amenities  of  the 
highest  order.  The  boon  is  equally  open  to 
all — to  the  peer  and  the  poor  man,  the  city 
denizen  and  the  remote  rustic.  For  one 
penny,  a  letter,  newspaper,  or  small  book 
passes  quickly  and  safely  from  the  hand  of 
the  sender  to  the  receiver,  though  before  it 
reach  its  destination  it  may  have  to  travel 
hundreds  of  miles,  and  by  various  convey¬ 
ances.  For  one  penny,  or  still  more  frequently 
for  several  pence,  the  post  is  constantly 
maintaining  an  extensive  interchange  of 
miscellaneous  commodities,  as  well  as  of 
correspondence,  literature,  and  news.  A 
desired  ribbon,  a  pair  of  slippers,  a  trinket, 
or  any  small  object  of  apparel,  curiosity,  or 
luxury  may  be  sent  by  post  to  the  remotest 
farm-house  as  to  the  town  mansion  of  the 
affluent.  There  is  no  reason  why  facilities 
for  this  description  of  postal  intercourse 
should  not  be  immensely  extended. 

It  was  recently  stated  by  Captain  Huish, 
(till  lately  the  manager  of  the  London 
and  North-Western  Railway),  in  evidence 
before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  upon  the  occasion  of  his  holding  a  bazaar 
in  his  grounds  near  London,  for  a  popular 
Irish  object,  he  received  by  post  nearly  two 
thousand  pounds’  worth  of  worked  slippers, 
and  other  articles  such  as  ladies  are  in  the 
habit  of  sending  to  fancy  fairs  for  charitable 
purposes.  “  A  very  large  amount  of  the  work,” 
he  said,“  which  came  from  Ireland  through  the 
post  was  composed  of  that  beautiful  work  for 
which  the  Irish  schools  are  so  celebrated. 
By  means  of  the  bazaar,  it  was  brought  to 
the  acquaintance  of  a  number  of  ladies  in 
London,  and  the  result  has  been  that  since 
that  time,  Mrs.  Huish  has  established  a 
complete  system  of  trade  with  these  schools, 
and  every  day  she  gets  over  by  post  lace  and 
all  sorts  of  things.” 

No  system  of  railways,  village-carriers, 
stage-coaches,  and  delivery-carts  could  enable 
a  beneficent  traffic  of  this  description  to  be 
carried  on  with  remote  hamlets  ;  and  yet  the 


Post-Office,  by  means  of  its  ordinary  ma¬ 
chinery,  accomplishes  it  with  ease  and  profit  to 
all  parties.  Such  facts  have  convinced  many 
intelligent  persons  that  the  present  arbitrary 
limitation  of  the  parcels  traffic  of  the  Post- 
!  Office  is  unnecessary  and  impolitic.  They 
urge  that  a  small  parcels  post  ought  to  be 
forthwith  organised  for  the  transmission  (at 
very  moderate  rates)  of  every  description  of 
commodity,  not  specially  objectionable  from 
I  its  bulk  or  dangerous  properties. 

I  The  book-post  has  proved  an  immense  boon 
to  publishers,  authors,  and  particularly  to 
readers.  The  small-parcels  post,  in  the 
extended  form  explained  and  advocated  by 
Mr.  Graham  and  others,  would  be  eminently 
beneficial  to  numerous  classes  of  buyers  and 
sellers,  and  would  prove  an  estimable  social 
luxury  to  distant  friends  desirous  of  sending 
presents  to  each  other  on  birthday,  wedding, 
or  other  occasions.  Such  an  extension  of  the 
Post-Office  service  would  afford  vast  and 
undeniable  advantages.  Some  difficulties  are 
said  to  be  in  the  way  of  the  proposal  being 
realised.  They  are  not  in  themselves  very 
formidable  ;  but  as  considerable  stress  has 
been  laid  upon  them  in  some  quarters,  they 
require  to  be  candidly  examined. 

The  opponents  of  the  proposed  small-par¬ 
cels  post  system  maintain,  that  the  enormous 
increase  of  business  which  it  would  throw 
upon  the  Post-Office  would  so  clog  its 
machinery,  as  to  disturb  the  accuracy  and 
celerity  of  its  action  :  and  they  also  allege 
that  it  would  be  unjust  to  railway  companies, 
coach  proprietors,  steam-boat  owners,  country 
carriers,  and  errand-boys,  to  establish,  as  a 
government  institution,  a  carrying  service, 
with  which  private  parties  could  not  compete, 
and  by  which,  therefore,  they  would  be 
deprived  of  much  of  their  trade.  Neither  of 
these  objections  have  in  reality  any  force. 
The  successful  launch  of  the  new  system 
would  doubtless  require  high  administrative 
sagacity,  combined  with  a  determination  to 
go  on  to  a  successful  issue  in  spite  of  any 
temporary  risks  of  shipwreck  which  might 
arise.  There  is  nothing  discouraging  in  this 
admission.  Mistakes  are  sometimes  com¬ 
mitted  in  the  Post-Office,  as  in  other  public 
departments.  Still,  we  must  allow  that  for  a 
long  time  past  neither  rash  chance  nor  routine 
have  had  much  sway  over  its  administration^ 
It  has,  on  the  contrary,  long  been  the  rule  in 
that  department  to  use  every  effort  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  best  means  of  How  to  do  it ;  and 
this,  too,  at  a  time  when  other  state  depart¬ 
ments  have  been  not  unfairly  charged  with 
wasting  their  time  and  energies  in  mastering 
the  opposite  art.  When  we  recall  to  mind 
the  complete  success  with  which  the  old 
system  has  been  revolutionised  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  postage-stamps,  money-orders,  the 
division  of  London  into  districts,  and  the 
book-post,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  pro¬ 
posal  for  a  parcels-post  only  requires  to  be 
sanctioned  to  secure  its  triumph  over  every 
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obstacle,  imaginary  or  real.  There  is  no 
financial  difficulty  in  the  way ;  for  the 
increased  allowance  to  railways,  as  well  as 
the  additional  carts,  horses,  and  servants 
required,  would  only  involve  an  outlay  corre¬ 
sponding  to  new  income  derived  from  an 
enlarged  sphere  of  operations. 

The  great  railway  companies  are  opposed  to 
a  parcel s-post,  upon  the  plea  that  it  would  seri¬ 
ously  reduce  their  revenues.  Carriers,  great 
and  small,  and  of  every  class,  are  likewise  said 
to  disapprove  of  it.  This  is  not  remarkable. 
The  reply  to  their  statements  is  simply  this  : 
that  in  political  economy  it  is  an  universally 
accepted  maxim,  that  the  public  weal  must 
be  held  paramount  to  private  advantage. 
The  majority  of  social  improvements  have  a 
tendency,  more  or  less  direct,  to  interfere 
with  some  existing  industrial  occupations. 
This  fact  cannot,  however,  be  for  one 
moment  recognised  as  a  testimony  against 
those  who  press  on  in  the  march  of  national 
progress.  The  only  rational  course  for  persons 
who  feel  their  once  remunerative  businesses 
sinking  under  the  pressure  of  advancing 
civilisation,  is  to  search  for  gain  in  other 
fields  of  honest  enterprise.  The  road¬ 
side  innkeepers,  and  the  stage-coach  pro¬ 
prietors,  had  an  immense  capital  destroyed 
by  the  introduction  of  the  railway  system. 
For  the  sake  of  the  public,  parliament 
destroyed  the  old  travelling  regime,  and 
granted  large  privileges  to  railway  com¬ 
panies.  It  did  not,  however,  give  them  in 
perpetuity  a  charter  authorising  them  to  hold 
for  their  own  exclusive  profit  a  monopoly  of 
the  principal  means  of  transit  and  conveyance 
throughout  the  three  kingdoms.  Even, 
therefore,  if  the  railways  were  likely  to  suffer 
somewhat  by  the  parcels-post,  it  would  be  no 
legitimate  argument  against  the  adoption  of 
that  great  social  boon.  But  it  does  not 
appear  that  railway  dividends  would  be 
placed  in  jeopardy.  The  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  appointed  to  investigate 
this  subject,  visited  one  night  the  General 
Post-Office  in  Saint  Martin' s-le-Grand,  that 
they  might  judge  for  themselves  as  to  the 
character  of  the  small  packets  of  miscel¬ 
laneous  character  which  are  now  transmitted 
by  post.  They  report,  u  that  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  were  of  a  sort  which  would  not  be  sent 
but  for  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  Post- 
Office  in  their  distribution.” 

We  have  in  the  Post-Office  an  admirable 
machinery  for  conveying  letters,  newspapers, 
and  books,  at  a  very  small  cost,  to  suburban 
retirements,  country  seats,  farm-houses,  and 
remote  hamlets,  as  well  as  to  the  metro¬ 
politan  palaces  of  the  wealthy.  A  further 
utilisation  and  exteusion  of  this  machinery  is 
demanded.  It  is  very  reasonably  required 
that  the  rate  of  four  pence  per  lb.,  now 
applicable  only  to  printed  matter,  or  manu¬ 
script  put  up  in  covers  left  open  at  the  ends, 
be  extended  to  any  description  of  commodity 
not  specially  objectionable  from  undue  size 


or  of  offensive  and  dangerous  material.  A 
parcels-post,  based  upon  this  principle,  would 
not  only  be  beneficial  to  trade  and  to  social 
intercourse,  but  would  likewise  greatly 
augment  the  revenue. 

Something  of  the  kind  seems  to  have 
existed  within  the  metropolis  a  hundred 
years  ago,  and  its  extension  throughout  the 
country  was  then  suggested.  In  seventeen 
hundred  and  forty-eight,  De  Foe,  speaking  of 
the  London  district  post,  says  :  “  You  are  not 
tied  up  to  a  single  piece  of  paper  as  in  the 
General  Post-Office  ;  but  any  packet  under  a 
pound  weight  goes  at  the  same  price.”  Fifty 
years  earlier  we  read  of  band-boxes  and 
heavy  parcels  being  satisfactorily  distributed 
by  the  penny-post  messengers  of  the  metro¬ 
polis. 


AH  OLD  STORY. 

TnE  city  holds  high  festival  to-day  ; 

The  people,  senate,  emperor,  all  are  met ; 

The  circus  burns  villi  gem  and  gold  array, 

Above,  close -rank’d,  the  surging  crowd  is  set ; 

Below  are  gather’d,  arm’d  with  spear  and  net, 

They  that  for  Home’s  delight  to  death  are  come  ; 
Afar  strange  sounds,  heard  indistinctly  yet, 

But  heard  too  well,  strike  Hope  the  flatterer  dumb, 
The  lion’s  hungry  voice  blends  with  th’  inhuman 
hum. 

But  now  the  strife  of  man  with  man  is  o’er. 

Take  hence  the  dead  ;  the  unenvied  conqueror 
crown  ; 

For  slave  with  fellow  slave  shall  fight  no  more, 

Nor  peer  with  peer  dispute  a  vile  renown, 

But  man  with  beast.  Down  with  the  barriers, 
down  ! 

And  let  the  kingly  savage  come  this  way  ! 

Like  some  dark  chief,  with  terror-striking  frown 
He  comes,  he  comes,  impatient  of  delay,' — 

The  dreadful  lion  comes,  and  darkens  all  the  day. 

Pale,  but  determined,  scarce  three  steps  aside, 
Stands  the  proud  victim,  passionless  as  trance, 

Yet  inly  weeps,  for  all  his  Stoic  pride, 

As  memory  throws  far  hack  her  longing  glance, 

And  where  the  fleet  young  steps  once  led  the  dance, 
Again  he  sports  a  child  amid  the  reeds, 

Or  plucks  wild  fruit  by  his  loved  lake’s  expanse, 

Or  listens  while  across  the  blowing  meads, 

A  voice  comes  down  the  wind  which  chants  his 
father’s  deeds. 

He  knows  that  voice,  which  calls  as  mothers  call, 
From  some  lost  world  to  grief-bewilder’d  men. 

But  hark  !  a  roar,  that  might  whole  woods  appal, 
Bursts  from  the  infuriate  lurd  of  glade  and  glen, 
And,  lo  !  Androclus  wakes  to  life  agen  : 

Itesolved  he  turns,  for  it  were  gain  to  die, 

And  nobly  heedless  how,  or  where,  or  when, 

Looks  calmly  down  with  sad  victorious  eye  : 

The  man  and  lion  gaze  while  Home  sits  breathless  by. 

The  lordly  beast  in  baffled  wonder  stands, 

Like  to  a  man  that  seeks  some  haunting  thought, 
Some  deed  that,  writ  on  Time’s  unresting  sands, 
Life’s  winds  have  rased,  scarce  knowing  what  is 
sought : 

So  by  the  sylvan  king  hath  memory  wrought ; 
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And,  with  a  lion’s  courtesy  and  grace, 

As  one  in  forest  knighthood  fairly  taught, 

With  lowly  lofty  mieu,  and  gentle  pace, 

He  moves,  and  as  he  moves  recalls  a  well-loved  face. 

With  the  old  feeling  the  old  thought  comes  bach, 
And  the  glad  lion  hails  his  friend  once  more  : 

Love  sheathes  his  talons  opening  for  attack, 

Till  he  that  late  had  slain  would  now  adore. 

He  knows  those  hands,  and  licks  them  o’er  and  o’er ; 
That  kind  low  voice,  those  gracious  eyes  he  knows  ; 
And  feeding  on  the  pleasant  thoughts  of  yore, 

He  fawns,  as  once  in  that  old  Forest  close, 

Such  kindness  to  the  man  the  grateful  lion  shows. 

Nor  less  Androclus  hails  his  sylvan  friend, 

But  with  true  love  his  old  acquaintance  greets : 
Strange  scenes  revive,  long  wavering  branches  bend 
O’er  a  dim  cave  in  the  wild  wood’s  retreats, 

Where  all  the  forest  emperors  have  their  seats, 
Where  erst  one  kind  good  lion  gave  him  rest, 
Protected,  fed  him,  brought  him  dainty  meats, 

Old  times  revive ;  caressing  and  caress’d, 

The  lion  and  the  man  their  mutual  joy  attest. 

But,  hark  !  a  voice  like  ocean  murmurs  round  ; 

The  universal  shout  of  Borne  is  there, 

And  all  that  mighty  and  tumultuous  sound 
Flies  eddying  back  upon  the  ringing  air. 

Some  bless  the  gods  that  work  this  marvel  fail’, 

Some  praise  the  lion.  But  the  people  cries, 

“  Grace,  grace  for  man  and  beast !  Spare,  .Emperor, 
spare  !  ” 

“  Grace,  grace  for  both  !”  the  lord  of  Borne  replies. 
“Ho,  lictor  !  call  the  slave  :  nor  man  nor  lion 
dies  !  ” 

In  that  imperial  presence  bows  the  slave, 

/  And  there  is  stillness  as  when  men  lie  dead, 

1  Or  as  when  Death  himself  near  some  fresh  grave 
Passes,  and  all  stand  hush’d  to  hear  his  tread  : 

So,  with  still  face,  and  downward  listening  head, 
The  living  city  round  her  sovereign  stands. 

“Tell,  thou,”  the  world’s  majestic  master  said, 
“From  what  far  depths  of  undiscover’d  lands, 

What  forest  shades  unknown,  or  realms  of  desart 
sands, 

“  Thou  and  thy  strange  companion  here  are  come, 
And  how  a  man  and  lion  first  were  friends. 

What  dear  remember’d  ties,  what  common  home, 
What  mutual  impulses,  or  kindred  ends, 

Could  link  you  in  one  fate  ?  What  genius  lends 
A  lion  such  sweet  soul,  and  to  a  man 
Such  tender  care,  and  such  high  grace  extends  ?” 
From  side  to  side  the  applauding  murmur  ran  ; 

Then  ceased  the  world’s  great  lord,  and  thus  the 
slave  began : 

“  My  mastei’,  in  the  years  dead  long  ago, 

Held  golden  realms  in  Afric,  far  away, 

But  nought  of  human  ruth  his  heart  might  know, 
For  it  was  cold  as  winter  frore  and  gray, 

So  I,  his  slave,  was  tortured  night  and  day, 

And  tears  and  only  sorrow  were  my  food. 

I  hoped,  but  hope  will  pine  for  long  delay, 

I  pray’d,  but  the  deaf  gods  unpitying  stood ; 
Desperate,  at  length  I  fled  to  secret  rock  and  wood. 

“  Over  the  barren  fiery  sands  I  wrander’d, 

’Mid  the  blue  panic  of  the  changeless  sky  ; 

And,  as  my  starless  destiny  I  ponder’d, 

Careless  of  life  I  grew,  and  wish’d  to  die, — 

The  great,  the  noble  pass,  and  why  not  I  ? 


Then  hope  revived,  that  leaves  not  king  nor  slave, 
And  fairer  now  it  seem’d  to  fight  than  fly 
In  that  great  battle  won  but  by  the  brave  : 

Swift  as  my  thought  I  rose  to  seek  some  sheltering 
cave. 

“  Far  off,  far  off,  it  lay,  near  flowing  waters, 

Veil’d  amid  grasses  sheath'd  with  spear-like  halm, 
Where  flowers  of  gorgeous  hue,  earth’s  regal 
daughters, 

White,  scarlet,  orange,  scent  the  air  with  balm, 
Where  lithe  and  arrowy  stands  the  plumed  palm, 
Still  in  the  dread  blue  glare  of  blinding  noon  ; 

Here,  when  night  dropp’d  her  shadow  black  but 
calm, 

With  weary  eyes  and  heart  all  out  of  tune, 

I  saw  that  welcome  cave  beneath  the  full-faced 
moon. 

“Scarce  had  I  enter’d,  scarce  an  opening  found 
Where  the  pale  light  and  vesper  wind  might  pass, 
When,  glancing  o’er  the  witch-like  landscape  round, 
I  saw,  slow-moving  through  the  blood-dropp’d 
grass, 

A  wounded  lion  creep.  ‘  Woe  and  alas  ! 

This  death  is  come  for  me  !’  aghast  I  cried  ; 

‘  But  where  yon  water  drowns  the  wild  morass, 

From  all  the  ills  that  mortal  life  betide, 

That  refuge  will  I  seek  which  men  and  gods 
provide  !  ’ 

c  ‘  But,  lo  !  a  wonder  !  for,  with  lingering  pace, 

The  deadly  lion  comes,  subdued  and  meek, 

And  human-like,  looks  in  my  human  face, 

And  seems  as  he  with  human  voice  would  speak  ; 
And  then,  like  some  huge  wave  broken  and  weak, 
Throws  his  gaunt  length  upon  the  cave’s  rude  floor, 
And  as  man’s  aid  some  wounded  child  may  seek, 

The  gentle  beast  sought  mine.  ‘  The  gods  restore 
The  golden  years,’  I  cried,  ‘  and  Love  is  king  once 
more  !  ’ 

“  He  raised  his  suffering  foot,  he  held  it  near, 

While  from  the  wound  the  cause  of  pain  I  drew  ; 
And  then,  as  use  and  converse  lessen’d  fear, 

And  mutual  trust  ’twixt  man  and  lion  grew, 

I  press’d  the  sore,  I  bathed  and  cleansed  it,  too, 

Till  pure  of  gravel  and  sharp  fretting  sand ; 

Then  did  the  princely  king  his  strength  renew, 

And,  free  from  pain,  in  child-like  meekness  grand 
He  slept,  his  loving  foot  still  resting  in  my  hand. 

*  ‘  For  three  long  years  the  lion  was  my  mate, 

The  sentinel  who  watch’d  my  sleeping  hours, 

And  in  our  desert  realm  and  lonely  state 
True  brother  kings  were  we,  and  loving  powers  ; 
And  often  would  I  garland  him  with  flowers, 

And  stroke  his  head,  and  plait  his  tawny  mane  ; 
And  oft  would  he,  ’mid  reeds  and  sylvan  bowers, 
Hunt  the  swift  prey,  and  to  our  hermit  reign 
With  food  for  his  dear  mate  would  still  return 
again. 

“  And  evermore  the  daintiest  share  was  mine 
Of  all  the  game  the  royal  hunter  took  ; 

I  made  the  sun  my  fire,  his  flame  divine 
Stealing  Prometheus-like  ;  the  crystal  brook 
Cool’d  my  parch’d  lips,  while  still,  with  earnest 
look, 

The  lion  near  me  crouch’d,  or  with  me  fed, 

And  in  my  face,  as  in  an  open  book, 

Each  flitting  thought  or  changing  fancy  read, 

Or  slumber’d  by  my  side,  or  follow’d  where  I  led.  . 
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“  Time  fled  ;  and  in  that  fair  but  wild  oasis 
Refuge  I  found  from  fortune’s  cruel  blast, 

And  ever  down  the  mountain’s  marble  basis 
I  saw  the  shadows  which  the  palm-trees  cast 
Lengthen  or  lessen,  as  the  daylight  pass’d 
Athwart  the  peak  of  the  blue  burning  air, 

But  fear  and  hate  of  man  still  held  me  fast, 

And  oft  I  sigh’d  for  what  I  dream’ d  of  fair 
In  that  sweet  world  might  lie  beyond  my  rocky  lair. 

“  Years  pass’d.  I  wearied  of  this  barren  life, 

So  void  of  noble  care  and  tender  grace, 

‘  And  give  me  back,’  I  cried,  ‘  the  unequal  strife, 
The  agony  and  tumult  of  the  race  ; 

Once  more  I  pine  to  see  a  human  face, 

To  hear  sweet  human  speech,  and  man  with  men. 
Abroad  is  gone  the  lion  to  the  chace, 

And  I  am  free  to  leave  this  loathsome  den,’ 

I  said,  and  to  the  world,  0  fool  !  return’d  agen. 

“  Three  days  I  wander’d  o’er  the  burning  sands  ; 

On  the  fourth  morn  I  saw  the  glittering  light 
Of  arms  fall  round  me,  from  uplifted  hands  ; 

In  vain,  in  vain  I  look’d,  now  left  now  right, 
Swart-featured  men,  red-handed  from  the  fight, 
Stood  round  a  chief  whom  most  I  knew  my  foe, — 
One  that  in  earlier  years  had  felt  the  might 
Which  clothes  the  arm  truth  weapons  for  the  blow  : 
To  him  this  hour  atoned  for  years  of  guilty  woe. 

“  A  slave  once  more.  0,  grief  and  drear  disaster  ! 
Over  the  sands,  and  o’er  the  wild  sea-foam, 

This,  my  chief  foe,  to  an  unpitying  master 
Led  me  in  chains,  where  late  my  lord  had  come, 

To  the  world’s  mother  city,  sceptred  Rome. 

What  could  I  do  ?  My  strength  was  to  be  meek  ; 

A  slave  can  have  nor  will,  law,  friend,  nor  home  : 

I  stood  before  my  tyrant  bow’d  and  weak, 

With  sorrow-sunken  eyes,  and  hollow  hueless  cheek. 

“  ‘  Master,  receive,’  I  cried,  ‘an  humbled  slave  ; 
Each  word  of  thine  shall  be  my  oracle, 

And,  taught  by  sorrow  to  be  meek  and  brave, 

I  with  a  loyal  heart  will  serve  thee  well, 

So  thou  forgive  me  what  of  old  befel.’ 

I  ceased  ;  but  soon  a  voice,  cold,  stern,  and  clear, 
Froze  my  young  hopes  like  flowers  in  wintry  call : 

‘  Hence,  to  the  lions,  hence  !  ’  Three  slaves  stood 
near; 

They  did  his  wicked  will,  and  therefore  am  I  here. 

‘  ‘  The  rest  the  Emperor  knows.  Thine  eyes  behold 
The  gentle  nurture'  of  this  royal  beast. 

He,  too,  it  seems,  the  generous  and  the  bold, 

That  watch’d  my  sleep,  that  spread  the  desart  feast, 
That  had  the  freedom  of  the  gorgeous  East ; 

He,  too,  like  me,  is  captive  and  a  slave. 

Speak,  and  he,  too,  like  me  may  be  released. 

See,  how  he  gives  me  back  the  love  I  give  ; 

See,  how  the  milder  gods  would  grant  the  boon  I 
crave  !  ” 

The  tale  is  told  ;  a  glad  tumultuous  cry 
Shows  that  the  people’s  heart  is  greatly  stirr’d  ; 

And  Evoe  !  Evoe  !  hurtling  rings  on  high, 

And  Euge  !  Euge  !  echoing  round  is  heard, 

With  many  a  crowning  and  victorious  word, 

In  praise  of  that  strange-storied  fugitive. 

W ell  has  the  gentle  slave  his  prayer  preferr’d  : 

‘  Live,  live  !  ’  they  cry  :  ‘the  Emperor  life  will  give  ! 
0,  live,  then,  noble  slave;  thou  princely  lion,  live !’ 

They  live  :  the  lion  and  the  man  are  free. 

Ay,  theirs  is  life  and  freedom  which  renews 
The  light  of  life,  and  makes  it  bliss  to  be. 
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’  Ay,  theirs  is  life  whose  heaven  of  changing  hues 
Sheds  love’s  delicious  warmth  and  hope’s  sweet  dews 
Over  all  hearts  save  those  whom  wrong  makes  mad ; 
Thus,  e’en  Androclus  his  despair  subdues, 

Lifts  his  meek  head,  nor  servile  now,  nor  sad ; 

For  with  the  light  of  freedom  his  calm  eyes  are  glad. 

Forth  fares  he,  follow’d  by  his  forest  mate, 

For  such  true-hearted  friendship  who  can  sever, 

The  lion  and  the  man  so  link’d  by  fate 
The  imperial  will  of  Rome  now  links  for  ever, 

And  from  Androclus  parts  the  lion  never  ; 

But  still,  in  silken  leash  submissive  led, 

Where  through  the  city  flows  the  golden  river, 

The  lion  meekly  bows  his  regal  head, 

And  wears  a  human  look,  and  walks  with  princely 
tread. 

And  ever,  as  from  house  to  house  they  go, 

Some  welcome  gift  the  wondering  inmates  bring, 
While  flower- like  round  them  gentle  fancies  grow. 
And  glorify  the  beggar  to  a  king  ; 

For  noble  ends  from  lowliest  service  spring  ; 

Love  with  her  magic  wand  turns  all  to  gold, 

And  shows  fair  uses  in  each  meanest  thing, 
j  And  thus  the  houseless  churl  elate  and  bold, 

In  pride  and  reverence  walk’d  in  the  great  days  o? 
old. 

So  with  Androclus  and  his  friend  it  fares 
In  Rome’s  proud  ways,  ere  fall  the  Olympian 
powers, 

Still  for  the  pilgrim  twain  some  hand  prepares, 
i  And  through  the  vernal  days  and  summer  hours, 
The  people  strew  the  knightly  beast  with  flowers, 
Yet  knightlier  through  their  love  and  gentleness  ; 
And  infant  fingers  cull  from  glimmering  bowers, 
j  The  starry  blooms  that  haunt  each  dim  recess, 

And  clothe  him  as  for  sport  in  this  sweet  sylvan 
dress. 

And  as  with  calm  and  stately  step  they  march, 

The  people  watch  them  with  admiring  eye, 

Through  winding  street  and  under  sculptured  arch, 
Half-veil’ d  in  roses,  as  they  linger  by, 

And  ever  rings  the  loud  exulting  cry  : 

“Behold  the  lion  !  he  that  in  the  East 
Did  make  the  man  his  guest  and  dear  ally ; 

Behold  the  man  that  heal’d  the  courteous  beqst, — 
The  noble  fellow-slaves  whom  Rome  from  death, 
released.” 


OUT  OF  TUNE. 

For  such  as  love  peeping  at  society,  stereo- 
scopically,  or  fancy  exceedingly  small  inte¬ 
riors  in  the  Dutch  manner,  where  the  area  is 
limited  and  the  figures  few,  the  little 
cathedral  town  of  Ivyshury  will  furnish 
excellent  entertainment.  So  small  indeed,  in 
its  whole  extent,  that  it  might  be  said  to 
hang  by  the  cathedral,  and  stand  or  fall, 
according  to  the  alternative  that  edifice  was 
inclined  to  choose.  Therefore  he  who  should 
be  so  patient  as  to  keep  his  eye  fixed  con¬ 
tinuously  to  the  glass,  would  be  certain  to 
see  many  curious  and  diverting  things  ;  there 
was  such  an  infinite  variety  of  slides. 

Ivysbury  is  not  one  of  our  struggling, 
overgrowing,  corpulent  towns,  which  has  long 
since  overflowed  its  natural  edge  and  built 
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itself  out  away  into  the  fields.  Where  the  old 
cathedral  is  by  way  of  accident  only  ;  where 
it  could  be  done  without  conveniently 
(saving  vested  rights)  ;  where  there  are  pro¬ 
fane  i factories  and  incongruous  mills ;  and 
j  where,  in  short,  no  one  has  time  to  think 
of  a  daily  service,  and  the  choristers’  voices 
reverberate  with  fine  effect  up  and  down 
the  empty  aisles.  But  this  Ivysbury  was 
the  closest,  compactest  thing  of  the  kind  that 
could  be  conceived.  It  was  a  pocket  edition 
of  a  cathedral  town,  which  its  excellent 
bishop  might  cover  with  his  broad  hand, 
or  shelter  under  his  fine  shovel-hat,  or  put 
away  out  of  sight  somewhere  in  the  region 
of  his  great  episcopal  flaps.  Humble  intel¬ 
lects  have  been  known  to  construct  from 
memory  a  complete  plan  of  the  place,  which 
!  was  indeed  but  an  open  square  with  a  few 
lanes  radiating  from  it,  that  had  the  property 
of  taking  the  traveller  back  with  unerring 
certainty  to  the  open  square  again.  Low 
houses,  narrow  lanes,  delightful  green  doors 
with  brass  knockers  like  the  travelling 
shows,  and  wooden  palings.  This  was  the 
sort  of  loose  impression  to  be  taken  away  by 
travellers  so  often  deluded  back  to  the  open 
square.  Ivysbury  was  behind  the  time  ; 
running  to  seed,  said  the  smart  men  of  con¬ 
tiguous  towns.  The  smart  men  were  very 
likely  right. 

Perhaps  to  take  up  this  finely  coloured 
slide,  exhibiting  the  interior  of  our  Cathedral 
on  Sunday  morning  at  first  service  with  all 
the  inhabitants  gathered  thickly  and  tilling 
stalls  and  pews  regimentally  with  the  pre¬ 
centor  and  minor  canons  doing  their  chanting, 
and  the  organist  in  the  gallery  labouring,  as 
at  a  great  engine,  with  solemn  ecclesiastical 
dignitaries  in  their  little  carved  boxes  sleep¬ 
ing  devotionally  (praying,  that  is)  on  pillows 
huge  as  themselves,  with  the  great  ecclesias¬ 
tic  of  all,  the  dean,  in  a  little  carved  box 
by  himself, — perhaps  this  would  most  con¬ 
veniently  bring  together  in  one  view,  the 
personages  of  our  town. 

When  taken  over  it  of  a  week-day,  by 
the  old  verger  in  the  skull-cap,  your  eye  does 
not  travel  very  high  as  you  stand,  with  neck 
well  back  and  hat  behind  you,  pivoting  on 
your  heels.  The  roof  seems  to  start  from 
the  ground,  much  after  the  old-established 
principle  of  card-houses.  Everything  is  very 
thick,  very  much  bulged,  and  out  of  shape. 
The  great  old  window  at  the  end  lights 
everything  ;  for  the  smaller  windows  down 
the  sides  are  so  short  and  squeezed,  that  they 
almost  go  for  nothing.  Bough  beams  pro¬ 
trude  everywhere  disguised  in  whitewash. 

Please  to  take  notice  of  the  stalls  where 
the  minor  canons  and  singing  gentry  recline. 
The  carving  by  a  pupil  of  Grinling  Gibbons. 
There  is  a  woodpecker  busy,  with  natural 
instinct,  “  tapping  a  hollow  beech-tree  ”  right 
over  the  Lord  Bishop’s  stall,  conjectured  to 
be  from  that  master’s  own  hand.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  of  his  period. 


All  individual  singing  canons  have  smaller 
woodpeckers  and  smaller  beech-trees,  worked 
into  the  extinguishers  over  their  heads.  That 
bird  is  my  lord’s  family  crest.  It  was  my 
lord’s  ancestor  that  had  the  carving  done.  His 
present  lordship,  it  was  said,  was  likely  to 
have  them  restored  and  repaired  ;  which,  to 
say  the  truth,  they  want  sadly.  The  extin¬ 
guishers  being  mostly  warped  all  awry  over 
the  canons’  heads.  Yonder  was  my  lord’s 
own  pew. 

The  tombs  ?  Ay,  the  tombs  :  we  must  see 
the  tombs.  This  way,  then,  to  the  sort  of 
Indian  temple  to  Vishnoo  or  Bramah  may 
be,  running  up  the  wall  all  in  stages,  with 
curiously  painted  gods.  This,  sir,  is  the 
Beagles’  mausoleum,  erected  by  John,  second 
Earl  of  Beagles  (better  known  as  Fighting 
John),  circa  sixteen  hundred  and  eight,  to  the 
memory  of  Mary  Janet,  his  wife.  The  noble 
Mary  Janet  in  a  tarnished  yellow  ruff  and 
brick-red  cloak,  kneels  on  a  cushion  facing 
Fighting  John  on  another  cushion,  also  in  tar¬ 
nished  robe.  These  are  two  excellent  idols. 

On  the  second  stage  are  four  little  J osses 
in  tarnished  raiment,  all  praying  away  lustily 
with  their  little  hands  up.  Kinsmen  of  the 
House  over  them  again,  up  and  down  at 
corners,  and  in  uncomfortable  positions.  The 
woodpecker  always  ingeniously  introduced 
as  apex. 

More  tombs.  Small,  short  counters  in 
by-places,  of  a  slate-colour,  cold  complexion. 
Sleeping  pairs  done  out  of  the  snowiest 
marble,  reposing  together  placidly  on  their 
marble  counters. 

The  slabs  in  the  pavement  once  had  inscrip¬ 
tions  ;  all  remotely  connected  with  the  noble 
family  who  held  the  Manor.  The  sums  sunk 
(literally)  in  these  mortuary  reminders,  may 
have  had  some  effect  in  creating  those 
straits  in  which  the  present  noble  head  of 
the  House  was  reported  to  be  labouring. 
The  crypt,  with  some  curious  bones  and  a 
general  damp  flavour,  was  to  be  shown,  too, 
for  a  small  extra  fee ;  but  we  will  not  mind 
that  to-day,  thank  you. 

Here,  then,  is  that  diamond  edition  of  a 
cathedral  in  a  diamond  edition  of  a  town, 
and  here  on  this  fresh  Sunday  morning,  when 
there  is  invigorating  combination  of  frost 
and  sun  abroad,  is  our  congregation  gathered 
thickly  as  bees,  to  hear  that  morning  service, 
when  the  new  dean,  Doctor  Dilly,  would 
show  himself,  for  the  first  time,  to  his  flock. 
Here,  then,  are  the  minor  canons  and  vicars 
ranged  chorally,  like  great  white  poultry, 
along  their  oaken  roosting-plaee  ;  each  with 
his  woodpecker  extinguisher  awry  over  his 
head,  like  caps  set  crookedly  on  inebriated 
men.  Beautifully  indeed  they  chant,  with 
eyes  turned  heavenwards.  The  tenor  espe¬ 
cially,  who  should  be  written  down  Mr. 
Seraphim,  for  his  angelic  and  melodious 
notes.  Ecstatic  light  passes  in  flashes  from 
his  face,  as  he  pours  his  voice  from  mouth 
ever  opened  wide.  The  youth  has  light  hair 
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flowing  back,  and  a  forehead  white  and  broad 
as  a  tenor  should  have.  Wonder,  too,  how 
from  the  huge,  corpulent  being  full  of  flesh 
and  unctuous  juices,  should  proceed  that  un¬ 
natural  tone,  so  womanish,  so  rich  and  fatty, 
being  no  other  than  Glueboys,  the  chief 
counter-tenor.  Conjecture,  too,  what  pro¬ 
digious,  thoracial  muscle  must  have  those 
able-bodied  men  who  work  their  organs  with 
such  rasping,  gritty  edge,  that  you  would  take 
them  for  so  many  small  saw-mills.  They  are 
Durden,  Silvertop,  and  Boldmau  by  name. 
Tough  fellows  that  struggle  hard  with  the 
fine  mellow  organ  tones  that  came  rolling  in 
billows  up  the  church  and  down  again,  drifting 
onwards  ;  the  seraphic  tenor  and  counter¬ 
tenor  swallowing  them  up,  or  bearing  them  to 
the  surface  harmoniously.  That  organ  right 
over  the  porch — in  a  grey  rookery  of  its  own 
where  the  organist  sits — came  from  the  hands 
of  Dutch  Silbermann,  a  contemporary  of  the 
second  Earl  of  Beagles. 

Melodious  instrument !  with  pipes  of  gold 
and  silver,  and  every  sweet-resounding  metal. 
How  many  Eastern  gongs  were  melted  into 
them  it  would  be  hard  now  to  say  ;  but  such 
ripened  and  mellow  tones  went  gushing  from 
them  when  the  organist  laid  his  fingers  to 
the  keys,  no  man  who  had  not  heard  could 
i  scarcely  conceive.  That  silver-pipe  vegetation 
went  upwards  in  bunches,  twisted  together 
and  interlaced  in  wild  luxuriance  to  be  lost 
overhead  in  the  ancient  woodwork.  It  was 
tall  Indian  trees  in  a  thick  jingle,  only  with 
long  silver  stems,  and  old  oak  palm-leaves  up 
above.  It  was  the  huge  poop  and  lantern  of 
old  ships  of  Spanish  build,  floating  castles — 
a  similitude  borne  out  to  perfection  when 
our  organist,  warming  to  his  work,  made  the 
keys  clatter ;  and  there  was  heard  from 
within  flapping,  breaking  sounds,  as  of  ship’s 
blocks  and  cordage  in  a  storm,  with  strange 
Leavings  and  swellings,  and  whistlings  of 
winds.  It  was  fine  to  see  how  he  rode  that 
musical  whirlwind.  With  eyes  kindling,  with 
fingers  dancing  a  fierce  giga  upon  the  keys; 
feet  stamping  'furiously  upon  the  pedals,  as 
working  eternal  treadles  ;  hands  clutching 
savagely  at  stop-handles  to  the  right  or  to 
the  left,  with  his  whole  soul  and  faculties 
directing  the  rushing  torrent ;  the  tall,  ill- 
shapen,  stooped  organist  does  his  work 
bravely.  Presently,  there  comes  a  lull ;  then 
turning  in  his  rookery,  and  leaning  on  his 
elbow  weary,  he  looks  down  from  afar  at 
the  white-robed  canons,  Seraphim,  Glue- 
boys,  Burden,  Silvertop,  and  Boldman,  chant¬ 
ing  away  divinely,  and  dwindling  down 
as  small  as  they  chant.  He  sees,  too, 
from  afar,  the  new  dean  sitting  in  his 
roost,  and  presently  thinks — as  all  the 
parish  thinks — what  a  pity  an  honest  local 
diviue — Maydew,  he  was  called — had  been 
passed  over.  Hay,  he  knows  it  had  been 
promised  to  the  honest  local  divine,  who  was 
strangely  popular  ;  but,  as  was  well-known, 
my  Lord  Beagles  had  steeped  in ;  and,  being- 


great  with  the  bishop,  had  it  given  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  friend  of  his  own.  Full  of  charity 
and  good  works  was  this  honest  local  divine, 
and  the  good  souls  of  the  town  had  paid  him 
congratulatory  visits.  Mrs.  Blushington — 
worthy  woman — whose  gaudy  bonnet  any 
one  else  in  the  rookery  must  have  noted,  had 
already  marked  him  down  for  one  of  her  off¬ 
spring  ;  and  Mrs.  Doctor  Pipples  had  loose 
notions  of  the  same  sort.  Uninterested  par¬ 
ties,  loving  the  man  for  his  simple  worth, 
said  it  was  a  cruel  thing  ;  and  our  long  lank 
organist  (who  had  the  weight  of  many  good 
years  on  him  besides),  felt  his  thin  cheeks 
warming,  and  a  sort  of  indignation  at  his 
heart  as  he  thought  of  his  poor  disappointed 
friend.  He  knew  well  how  many  burdens 
were  on  the  small  stipend  the  cathedral  fur¬ 
nished  to  him  :  an  aged  mother  ;  sisters  unpro¬ 
vided  for.  Had  it  only  not  been  promised 
and  given  (the  parish  calling  clamorously  for 
such  appointment),  it  had  not  been  so  bitter  ; 
but - - 

But  here,  the  responses  being  now  done, 
the  Seraphim  and  brethren  far  away  below, 
are  borne  down  and  swept  away  in  the  great 
stream  that  comes  pouring  from  the  rookery. 
It  is  the  Anthem,  For  the  Lord  is  a  Great 
God,  which  is  lifted  up  on  the  voices  of  the 
Seraphim  and  his  companions,  is  quavered 
by  t lie  strained  throats  of  tenor- men,  in 
small  defiance  at  great  Dutch  Silbermann  in 
the  rookery,  biding  his  time ;  but  who  pre¬ 
sently  comes  tramping  down  upon  them  all, 
flooding  them  over,  drowning  them  with  his 
deep  pedal  burr,  thundering  in  bass  utterance 
that  the  Lord  is  a  Great  God ;  making  all 
the  roosts  and  oaken  seats  quiver  with  the 
deep  tremor.  This  dies  off  again,  and  leaves 
our  tall  thin  organ-captain  to  turn  round  on 
his  elbow  once  more,  and  think  what  a 
puffed,  pompous,  worldly-souled  cleric  the 
new  dean  looks,  swelling  in  his  great  egg- 
shaped  sleeves,  gazing  with  metropolitan  con¬ 
tempt  on  the  provincials  about  him.  That  is 
poor  disappointed  Maydew,  who  has  now  the 
trial  on  him  of  chanting  prayers  to  his  for¬ 
tunate  superior  opposite,  which  he  does  in  a 
low,  gentle  voice.  The  new  dean  hearkens 
with  curiosity  ;  he  knows  of  the  man,  his  ex¬ 
pectations  and  failure  ;  knows,  too,  of  the 
peculiar  feelings  of  the  people  towards  him, 
and  does  not  love  him  too  much.  But  his 
puffed  metropolitan  cheeks  let  no  such  secret 
escape.  Though,  when  our  poor  divine  stumbles 
and  goes  near  to  breaking  down  at  the  close, 
something  very  like  a  sour  smile  comes  upon 
the  metropolitan  cheeks :  which  even  he 
who  is  afar  off  in  the  rookery,  cannot  help 
noticing,  and  feels  fire  of  anger  within  him. 
But  here  Silbermann  must  be  let  loose  again, 
and  roll  his  swelling,  tumbling  flood  down 
the  aisles,  to  the  minor  canons,  to  Seraphim 
and  his  brethren.  Once  more,  For  the  Lord 
is  Great,  led  off  in  high  quavering  by  Se¬ 
raphim  and  holy  company,  to  be  overborne 
again  in  the  great  stalking,  stately,  rumbling 
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sinking,  swell- 
organ,  every 


torrent  that  shall  burst  from  the  rookery. 
For  the  Lord  is  a  Great  God  : 
ing,  bourdon,  trumpet,  great 
silver  pipe,  large  and  small,  braying  out  that 
text.  A  lull  once  more :  Silbermann  is  quiet 
again,  and  organist  turning  in  his  rookery, 
hears  far  below,  faint  voice  accents.  Some 
one  is  preaching. 

He  does  not,  perhaps,  know  (being  of  all  men 
in  the  parish  the  most  retiring  and  incurious 
of  news),  that  there  has  been  present  all  the 
service,  listening  critically  to  his  music,  a  pert, 
smug  creature  of  his  own  profession.  This  Mr. 
Wilmer  Smythe,  R.A.M.,  who  is  so  pert  and 
smug  on  his  metropolitan  connection,  has 
come  down  under  the  cassock  of  the  new 
dean.  As  he  had  taught  in  some  families 
of  distinction,  General  Whitlow’s,  K.C.B., 
Lord  Rufus  Penguin’s,  and  others,  Lord 
Rufus  had  resolved  to  put  him  in  as  organist 
of  his  own  cathedral.  The  holy  man’s  puffed 
cheeks  distended  even  more,  as  he  was  told 
on  arrival,  there  was  one  filling  the  office 
already  with  even  higher  qualification  than 
mere  competency, — a  superior  artist,  who 
could  not  be  dismissed  without  public 
clamour.  i:  Let  these  agriculturists  croak 
themselves  hoarse,”  the  good  dean  answered. 
“Lord  Rufus  has  my  promise,  and  cut  this 
music-fellow  shall  go.  He  is  too  old  for  the 
work.”  Old  he  certainly  was,  running  close  to 
sixty,  being  lame  besides  ;  and  yet  none  more 
famous  at  working  fine  old  Silbermann. 
When  any  new  practitioner  should  get  the 
handling  of  that  noble  Dutchman,  unskilled 
in  his  constitution,  it  would  be  an  ill  day 
for  the  parish  and  the  cathedral.  No  one 
knew  so  well  his  pulse’s  fibres,  and  most 
delicate  nerves,  and  what  things  were  best 
for  the  keeping  of  him  in  good  health.  Old 
Silbermann  was  as  his  child  ;  and  not  so 
tender,  perhaps,  could  he  have  been  to  his 
own  offspring.  Nevertheless,  out  he  must 
go,  the  dean  said  ;  until  persons  of  weight 
(and  distinction  also)  came  to  him  and  said 
the  thing  could  not  be  done  safely.  The 
agriculturists,  always  bull-headed,  would  not 
stand  it. 

Well,  at  all  events,  the  dean  told  Wilmer 
Smythe,  R.A.M.,  he  might  as  well  stay,  as 


there  was  no  knowing  how  matters  might  go. 
Lord  Rufus 
and  among 
connection, 
as  soon  as 


had  county  friends  not  far  off, 
these  he  might  make  a  fair 
As  good  as  hinted  besides,  that 
he  could  conveniently  have  the 
present  organist  on  the  hip — well,  no  matter 
for  the  present.  So,  with  curled  lip  and 
sneer  scarcely  repressed,  the  pert  aud  smug 
man  hearkened  to  old  Silbermann  under  his 
enemy’s  fingers.  That  lip  curl  vras  to  be 
translated,  Old-fashioned  !  Riccoco !  Be¬ 
hind  the  age.  Silbermann  was  effete  and 
wheezy.  Better  a  bran  new  fellow, — hoarse, 
strident,  shrill.  Well,  when  it  came  to  his 
turn  they  should  see. 

So,  the  sermon  being  now  done  and  all 
else  concluded,  and  the  glorious  army  of 


white-robed  canons  having  defiled  in  proces¬ 
sion  across  the  aisle  to  wrhere  they  shall 
ungracefully  drag  those  garments  over  their 
heads,  our  organist  is  now  busy  playing  the 
congregation  out.  Rustling  silks,  of  the 
gayest  colours  and  most  splendid  provincial 
finery,  stream  out  below  him,  while  the  great 
choral  tempest  is  rioting  again,  blowing  a 
hurricane  among  the  Silbermann  poles  and 
cordage,  making  its  timbers  groan  and  creak, 
and  the  porch  below  quiver.  So  are  they 
played  out,  and  gather  outside  about  the  old 
iron-worked  gate,  waiting  for  country  equi¬ 
pages  to  drive  up.  They  see,  too,  the  new 
dean  taken  up  into  the  august  company  of 
my  Lord  Rufus  Penguin,  who  shall  set  him 
down  at  his  deanery-house,  perhaps  go  in 
and  have  a  glass  of  wine.  The  sun,  now  very 
strong  and  cheerful,  makes  the  frost  into 
bright  spangles,  sending  home  all  cheerful — 
all  saving  our  organist,  who  has  played  the  last 
man  and  woman  out,  and  is  locking  up  Silber¬ 
mann,  and  who  is  still  ruminating  upon  the 
ill-luck  of  a  dear,  dear  friend,  which  dear 
comrade  is  at  that  moment  slinking  home 
• — a  mean  term  for  a  hero  of  dignity,  but  still 
the  fittest  for  that  gait  of  his — slinking  home, 
then,  to  his  little  canon’s  tenement  by  the 
most  private  road.  Luckless  Maydew  ! 
eating  his  very  heart  out  for  grief  and  morti¬ 
fication,  to  say  nothing  of  what  ills  he  saw 
impending.  He  did  not  too  much  love  the 
new  broad-cheeked  dignitary,  or  pray  too 
heartily  for  his  prosperity  ;  nay,  had  some 
feeling  in  him  of  antagonistic  and  even 
bitter  kind.  For,  as  we  all  know,  it  is  not 
because  a  man  has  the  bishop’s  stamp  upon 
him,  that  he  gets  thereby  a  warranted- 
sound  and  virtuous  nature.  Unhappily,  he 
is  of  the  same  foolish  earth  as  his  unclerical 
brethren,  which  will  turn  red-hot  and  grow 
calcined  under  strong  heat.  So  was  it  with 
Reverend  Maydew,  and  lie  renders  reason  of 
it  to  our  organist,  who  has  followed  him 
down  to  the  little  green-doored  tenement  for 
consolation  purposes.  It  is  full  time  now  to 
tell  that  this  limping  organist’s  name  was 
Twingles  ;  tall  and  ungainly  organ-grinder 
as  ever  was,  with  bad,  sunken  chest,  the 
longest  ivory  fingers — suited  excellently  for 
his  trade — and  the  gentlest  heart  inside  of 
that  bad  chest.  And  so  he  comes  restlessly 
on  his  consolation  errand,  and  hears  his 
friend  give  him  reason. 

“  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  it,”  says  the 
Reverend  Maydew,  distractedly.  “  It  is  next 
to  utter  ruin,  for  I  have  not  told  you  all.” 

Then  to  his  long  pale  counsellor  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  tell  all.  That  is  to  say,  how  this 
aged  parent  of  his,  residing  at  a  distance 
with  her  long  race  of  daughters,  had  grown 
jubilant  and  exuberant  upon  the  promised 
promotion,  had  on  the  strength  of  it — nay, 
upon  his  encouragement — taken  up  certain 
moneys  at  interest,  and  sent  them  out 
lavishly  for  clearance  of  debts  and  general 
largess.  Poor  souls  !  the  bare  revocal  of  the 
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promotion  was  surely  a  sufficient  blow,  with-  who  held  credentials  from  such  quality  ? 
out  that  cruel  revocal  of  the  moneys,  now  who  had  breathed  the  same  air  with  such 
next  to  impossible.  The  pinched  canonry  quality  ?  whose  lingers  had  rested  on  pianos 
funds,  with  all  squeezing  in  the  world,  barely  of  quality?  Was  it  in  human  nature  ,  in 
sufficed  to  keep  those  souls  decently  upon  flesh  and  blood,  to  be  insensible  to  such  con- 
earth  ;  and  how  was  it  to  be  now  with  them  ?  siderations  ? 

Thus  he  told  his  story,  to  one  who  was  about  j  And  so  Wilmer  Smythe,  R.A.M.,  was 
a  poorer  church-mouse  than  himself,  and  the  sought  and  bid  for  eagerly  by  the  county 
two  condoled  together  piteously.  Organist  families.  Poor  limping  Twingles  and  his 
Twingles  shuffled  up  and  down  on  his  limping 
leg,  with  most  woe-begone  countenance,  his 
wan  cheeks  flattening  inwards  painfully,  as 
he  feels  that  he  has  no  comfort  to  offer 
beyond  a  few  pounds  put  by  and  his  own 
dismal  sympathy.  So  best  to  leave  them  in 
the  little  parlour,  which  they  nearly  filled 
up  between  them — the  most  wretched  pair, 
perhaps,  in  the  town. 

Meantime,  our  new  dean  went  his  way 
ecclesiastically  with  prodigious  disfavour,  to 
the  hearty  tune  of  murmurs  and  grumblings 
but  ill-suppressed.  For  he  held  fast  by  that 
original  notion  of  his,  that  here  was  a  nest 
of  the  purest  unmitigated  rustics,  unredeemed 


provincials  ;  he  had  gotten  somehow  amongst  decidedly,  and  closing  the  book) — “  impos- 
them,  and  the  only  thing  for  him  to  do  was  not  sible  !  that  is  Miss  Bolster’s  hour.” 
to  soil  his  own  feathers.  This  word,  by  the  !  The  county  families  said  it  was  a  shame 
way,  is  all  the  more  fitting,  since  irreverent  so  capable  a  man  had  not  the  organ.  So 


folks,  almost  the  first  day  they  had  seen  him 
walk  processionally,  had  dubbed  him  The 
Magpie.  This  was  a  horrible  profanity,  yet 
it  was  irresistibly  suggested  by  his  puffed,  in¬ 
flated  figure  and  the  way  his  black  hood  fell 
behind.  It  was  known  that  he  had  laid  for 
himself  a  rule  to  keep  such  fry,  not  at  arm’s 
length,  but  at  three  times  that  measure — 
otherwise  you  would  never  know  how  much 
they  would  encroach.  Let  them  croak  and 
grumble  over  their  dull  plebeian  teacups  ; 
he  did  not  fancy  them  at  all.  There  were 
certainly  some  respectable  county  families, 
whom  he  was  glad  to  know,  such  as  Lord 
Rufus  Penguin’s,  General  Whitlow’s,  K.C.B., 
to  say  nothing  of  the  Honourable  Mr. 
Bolster’s.  In  such  society,  he  could  well 
dispense  with.  Mrs.  Blushington  and  her 
daughters,  who  gave  the  best  ecclesiastical 
drums  in  the  place ;  with  Doctor  Brown, 
F.R.C.S.L  ;  with  the  collector,  or  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  treasury  in  that  district,  a  person 
of  terrible  importance,  and  whose  dinners 
were  the  desired  of  all,  lay  and  clerical.  At 
the  undisguised  disfavour  of  such  he  could 
afford  to  smile  sourly  ;  and  went  the  road 
he  had  chosen,  the  most  exalted,  high-blown, 
self-opiniated,  and  most  unpopular  of  deans. 

Wilmer  Smythe,  R.A.M.,  meantime,  was 
also  choosing  his  road  under  shelter  of  the 
magpie  skirts  of  his  patron.  Was  the 
Honourable  Mrs.  Bolster  disinclined  to  have 
her  three  daughters  broken  in  to  music  under 
the  same  hand  that  had  trained  Lady  Mary 
up  in  a  metropolis  ?  Was  Mrs.  General 
Whitlow  averse  to  his  teaching  who  directed 
the  fingers  of  so  august  a  being  as  Lady 
Louisa  Badger’s  niece?  Were  the  great 
county  families  to  turn  coldly  from  the  man 


Lord  Rufus  said  to  the  dean  over  and  over 
again.  But  Doctor  Dilly  only  said,  placidly  : 
“  We  must  wait,  my  lord  ;  we  must  wait  a 
little  ;  the  thing  will  right  itself  presently.” 
Which  it  certainly  did  in  a  very  unlooked-for 
manner. 

Unhappy  Maydew  all  this  while  had  been 
fighting  desperately  through  difficulties  :  and 
with  infinite  pains  and  trials  had  raised  some 
money,  and  so  staved  off  ruin  for  a  short 
span.  Through  which  sorrows  he  had  fretted 
himself  into  a  sort  of  low  fever,  and  was 
lying  tossing  in  his  wretched  little  canon’s 
room,  with  a  dim,  sickly  light  burning  on 
the  table  near  him,  when  his  friend  Twingles 
with  hopeless  face,  came  in  to  him  on  a 
commiserating  visit.  He  had  been  writing 
letters — long  feeble  scrawls,  and  the  bed  was 
covered  over  with  fair  and  spoiled  copies.  By 
the  light  of  the  dim  candle,  he  spoke  excitedly 
to  his  friend  of  Doctor  Dilly’s  conduct.  He 
had  written  to  him  a  statement  of  his  diffi¬ 
culties,  and  by  what  cruel  misapprehension 
— connected  a  little  with  Doctor  Dilly  him¬ 
self — they  had  been  brought  on  him.  A 
cold,  unfeeling  answer  from  the  puffed-up 
dignitary :  purse-proud,  over-fed,  bloated 
(these  were  Maydew’s  fever  epithets)  man — 
fit  minister  of  the  Church  ! 

“But,”  says  the  excited  clerk,  lifting 
himself,  “  I  have  been  writing  to  him  again, 
in  another  fashion.  He  shall  know  what  I 
and  all  here  think  of  him.” 

Organist  Twingles  listened  with  awe  and 
terror. 

“  Beware  what  you  do  !  O,  take  care,  dear 
friend  !” 

Just  as  he  was  leaving  the  room,  after 
sitting  till  the  sickly  candle  had  all  but 


sound  musicianship  was  written  down  as 
exploded,  and  was  elbowed  quietly  aside. 
Up  to  that  date,  he  had  had  the  county 
families,  and  was  accepted  for  want  of  better, 
to  their  surprising  improvement.  Now,  his 
day  was  voted  as  gone  by,  and,  one  by  one, 
they  let  him  drop.  Poor  Twingles  !  he,  too, 
had  obscure  relations  in  far-off  regions,  whom 
he  kept.  The  smug  practitioner  was  almost 
overworked,  and  had  a  little  book  which  he 
searched  distractedly  for  a  spare  half-hour 
or  hour,  when  asked  out  :  “  Utterly  impos¬ 
sible,  my  dear  sir  !  I  am  full  for  the  next 
fortnight !  ’M — ’m —  Let  me  see.  I  think 
at  three  on  Friday  week — ye-e-e-s  ”  (then 
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wasted  away,  Maydew  called  him,  and  asked 
him  to  direct  for  him  those  two  letters,  as 
his  eyes  were  grown  feeble.  “  Don’t  let  it 
be  in  your  own  hand,”  he  added,  “  take  care 
of  that.”  So  our  simple  music  man  did  as 
he  was  bid,  and  wrote,  not  in  his  own  or  any¬ 
body  else’s  hand,  a  direction  to  Beverend 
Doctor  Dilly. 

It  might  have  been  about  a  week  after 
that  day,  when  Canon  Maydew  had  some¬ 
how  pulled  through  his  light  fever,  and  was 
gone  for  a  few  days  (perhaps  on  a  money 
quest),  that  a  rumour  got  abroad  in  the 
town  that  Doctor  Dilly,  the  Great  Dean  and 
Magnus  Apollo  ecclesiastical,  had  received 
certain  letters  of  anonymous  character : 
letters  that  spoke  plainly,  and  told  him  the 
mind  of  the  whole  parish  concerning  him. 
Presently  there  came  to  be  no  need  for 
mystery  or  rumour,  or  anything  savouring  of  j 
uncertainty;  for  Doctor  Dilly,  with  colour  in 
his  swelled  cheek,  and  fuming  tempestuously, 
was  seen  passing  and  repassingtlie little  square 
ail  day  long,  and  was  heard  to  proclaim  with  a 
trumpet-tongue,  that  lie  would  drag  to  light 
the  infamous  author  of  those  unsigned  letters. 
Such  diaconal  indignation  could  not  well  be 
conceived  ;  and  indeed  Lord  B.  Penguin  and 
the  Honourable  Mrs.  Bolster  joined  in 
agreeing  that  it  was  a  monstrous  affront. 
Mrs.  Blushington,  Doctor  Brown,  and  others 
of  that  stamp,  who  had  had  the  line  drawn 
between  them  and  diaconal  dining,  were  in 
singular  glee,  and  hoped  he  might  receive  a 
bushel  of  them.  As  to  the  canons,  lay  and 
cleric,  they  were  all,  as  it  were,  bound  hand 
and  foot,  and  dragged  into  the  presence  of 
Doctor  Dilly,  to  be  fiercely  put  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  ;  but  without  profit. 

“  It  is  that  mean,  cringing  fellow,  Maydew,” 
said  Doctor  Dilly,  without  disguise;  and  he  j 
did  not  dissolve  his  Star  Chamber. 

The  whole  parish  atmosphere  hurtled  with 
speculation,  clatter,  scandal,  and  untiring 
gossip.  How  would  the  thing  end  ?  Whose 
was  the  guilty  hand  ?  Doctor  Dilly  fumed ; 
to  no  purpose,  and  was  likely  to  continue  so 
fuming,  only  for  a  sudden  deus  ex  machina, 
or  theatrical  god,  which  came  to  help  him,  in 
the  shape  of  Smug  Wilmer  Smythe,  B.A.M., 
who,  prying  cursorily  over  the  letter  and  its 
direction,  burst  out,  as  inspired  with  sudden 
afflatus  : 

“  I  know  the  writing  !  That  fellow 
Twingles  has  done  it  !  ”  and,  fetching  from 
his  pocket  another  envelope,  placed  the  two 
together.  One  was  disguised,  beyond  a  doubt : 
but  still  there  was  the  same  twirl  and 
flourish  peeping  out.  It  was  unhappy 
Twingles  who  had  directed  it,  beyond  all 
question.  No  one  had  dreamt  of  that  limp¬ 
ing,  inoffensive,  retiring  person. 

“  Send  over  to  his  house,”  Doctor  Dilly 
said,  visibly  swelling.  (Lord  B.  Penguin, 
with  other  noble  inquisitors,  was  present.) 

Wilmer  Smythe,  B.A.M.,  walked  to  the 
window,  to  hide  his  smirks  of  satisfaction. 


Presently,  Organist  Twingles  came  shuffling 
humbly  in,  and  shrank  away  from  the  awful 
countenances  of  the  inquisitors.  He  felt 
nervous  before  this  terrible  gathering,  and  his 
shrunk  white  cheeks  grew  more  white  and 
shrunk. 

“Did  3rou  write  this  letter,  sir?”  said 
Doctor  Dilly,  in  tones  that  made  the  pri¬ 
soner’s  heart  feel  cold. 

With  trembling  fingers  he  took  it,  and 
tried  to  read  it.  “  No,  sir,”  he  answered,  “I 
did  not  !” 

“  He  dares  to  deny  it,”  said  the  Grand 
Inquisitor,  looking  round. 

“  Never  wrote  it,  sir,”  Twingles  answered, 
gathering  courage,  “  and  let  Heaven  be  my 
witness  !” 

“Matchless  effrontery?”  murmured  the 
Dean,  shaken  a  good  deal,  nevertheless. 

“  Show  him  the  envelope,”  whispered 
Familiar  Smythe,  B.A.M. 

“Look  at  that,  sir,”  says  Doctor  Dillv, 
again,  sternly. 

Twingles  looked  at  it,  and  started.  “  That’s 
like  my  writing,”  he  said,  doubtfully.  “  O,  I 
recollect.” 

“  Ha  !  ha !  ”  says  Dean  and  Familiar,  to¬ 
gether. 

“  Indeed,  sir,”  says  poor  Twingles,  almost 
crouching,  “  I  did  not  write  it.  I  only — ” 
Then  it  all  flashed  upon  him — his  sick  friend, 
and  the  bed  strewn  with  writing. 

“  Well,  sir  ?”  said  the  Dean. 

But  Organist  Twingles  was  silent — had 
seals  upon  his  lips.  No  one  word  would  he 
speak,  had  they  their  rack,  oiled  and  new- 
roped,  in  the  next  room.  He  would  not 
betray  his  broken,  wretched  friend  ;  though 
he  felt  that  those  words  would  soon  fit  his 
own  case. 

Mr.  Dean  saw  how  things  were  at  once  ; 
but  voted  him  particeps  criminis  all  the 
same.  He  should  rue  it.  He  had  got  him 
on  the  hip  now,  as  he  had  said  long  before. 
Out  he  should  go,  packing.  Bring  forth  the 
San  Benito  garment :  give  him  over  to  the 
Familiars.  Wretched,  miserable  ex-Organist! 
Smug  Wilmer  is  now  in  thy  room.  Day  of 
jubilation  for  B.A.M.  !  ! 

Out  he  shall  go !  From  the  snug  little 
tenement  (green  door,  ditto  palings,  and 
shining  knocker,  two  storied,  and  snug  as  a 
baby  house)  which  from  time  of  the  founda¬ 
tion  lias  been  shifted  from  organist  to 
organist.  From  the  little  garden  attached, 
planted,  sown,  and  cultivated  by  his  own 
hands.  From  the  old  town  where  he  was 
born  and  bred  and  reared  up  from  a  chorister 
boy  upwards.  From  the  rookery  where  he 
has  grown  to  be  an  old  man.  Sunday  to 
Sunday,  years  after  years.  From  old  Silber- 
marm  himself,  dear  old  Dutch  fellow — here 
was  cracking  of  heart-strings,  wrenching  oi 
old  affections  in  the  cruelest,  deadliest  way. 
Out  he  must  go,  said  Mr.  Dean. 

It  was  a  Saturday  evening,  an  evening 
whereof  the  morning  had  brought  him  lhi3 
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trouble — a  cold,  frosty,  nipping,  grey-tinted 
evening.  Of  an  indigo  tinted,  bluish  grey 
complexion  that  sent  spirits  down  to  lowest 
Fahrenheit  point.  There  was  a  sombre  look 
over  the  town  also,  it  being  whispered  with 
mystery  that  the  conspiracy  had  been  dis¬ 
covered  and  the  guilty  parties  punished.  It 
was  a  great  thing  to  talk  of,  a  great  gossiping 
god-send.  The  question  was,  who  would 
play  the  evening  service  at  three  o’clock. 

That  would  set  men’s  minds  at  rest.  Cer¬ 
tainly  it  would.  Three  o’clock  came,  and  with 
it  the  greatest  gathering  known  for  years  back 
at  a  week-day’s  service.  The  pious  folk  felt  a 
sudden  yearning  for  week-day  religious  nutri¬ 
ment,  and  so  they  clustered  in  and  tilled  every 
nook  of  the  place.  The  Dean  himself  was  pre¬ 
sent  and  triumphant  :  so  was  Lord  E.  Pen¬ 
guin  who,  with  a  noble  relation  of  his,  was 
to  dine  that  evening  with  Mr.  Dean.  The 
auspicious  exploding  of  this  new  gunpowder- 
plot  should  be  decently  celebrated.  But  who 
was  to  play  ?  Any  who  might  be  loitering 
near  the  bottom  of  the  church  might  have 
heard  feeble,  tottering  footsteps  shuffling  up 
the  narrow  stairs  leading  to  the  rookery. 
Such  as  looked  back  would  have  seen  the 
poor  bent  figure,  grown  older  by  ten  years 
since  the  morning,  dragging  itself  with  diffi- 
culty  to  the  feet  of  old  Silbermann.  The 
smug,  E.A.M.,  was  not  so  ready  (nor  fitted, 
perhaps)  to  undertake  the  handling  of  him 
at  an  instant’s  warning  ;  was  shy  and  ner¬ 
vous,  and  himself  asked  of  the  ejected  organist 
to  play  for  one  service  more.  “For  the  last 
time,”  said  Twingles,  with  a  choking  in  his 
throat,  “  certainly,  for  the  last  time.”  And 
so  tottered  on  to  liis  bench,  drew  out  his 
stops,  and  rubbed  together  his  long  thin 
fingers  before  laying  them  on  the  keys.  Many 
eyes  from  below  wandered  furtively  to  the 
gnarled  clusters  of  silver  Silbermann ;  the 
great  antique  decorated  poop  and  lantern 
being  between  them  and  the  player.  But 
who  shall  be  the  player  ? 

Finally  it  comes.  Such  a  rich  tumultuous 
sweep  of  sound  from  every  golden  throat  of 
melodious  Silbermann  :  such  sweet,  full  luxu¬ 
riance  :  such  overflow  of  harmony,  going 
home  to  hearts  of  the  most  unmusical  there 
present :  such  dying  falls  :  such  stirring  as¬ 
censions  :  such  low  wails  of  sound :  Silber¬ 
mann,  with  all  his  olden  fame,  would  scarcely 
be  credited  capable  of.  Every  bit  of  ancient 
oak,  the  dark  marble  counters  lying  in 
corners,  John,  second  Earl  of  Beagles,  noble 
Janet  his  wife,  acrobatic  kinsmen  and  children 
perched  up  and  down  on  uncomfortable  points 
and  corners — even  the  august  cap  and  tassel 
of  our  stony  dean  set  up  on  edge  before  him 
— all  were  felt  to  vibrate  musically  to  the 
strange  pedal  thrum  of  old  Dutch  Silbermann. 
Were  there  pipes  lurking  secretly  within 
him,  never  till  this  hour  thought  of  ?  So  he 
played  on — played  them  through  it  all — 
until  it  came  to  playing  of  them  out — for  the 
last  time.  He  was  grand,  prodigious,  mag¬ 


nificent,  the  new  organist  !  Though  our 
sympathies  are  with  the  poor  evicted  one, 
still  must  it  be  conceded  that  Smith,  E.A.M., 
was  a  giant  among  the  stops  and  pedals.  So 
the  men  and  women  of  the  little  town  thought  i 
in  their  heart  of  hearts,  as  they  trooped  down 
to  the  porch — being  played  out — their  eyes 
wandering  speculatively  to  the  gallery,  where 
behind  his  Spanish  poop,  there  was  a  hurri¬ 
cane  blowing  and  ship’s  timbers  creaking, 
and  our  poor  Twingles  possessed  as  by  some 
sweet  musical  devil,  was  riding  the  storm. 

So  he  played  them  out,  for  the  last  time, 
until  the  last  soul  was  clear  of  the  porch. 
Then  brought  all  up  with  a  full  swelling 
chord :  and  to  him  Silbermann  was  to  be 
now  silent  for  ever.  O,  the  sore,  straining, 
and  long  distending  of  those  heart  strings,  as 
lie  moved  away,  only  to  be  drawn  back  again 
to  the  shadow  of  loved  Silbermann.  Such 
violent  agonising  stretching  for  poor  old  ex¬ 
organist  !  Would  he  ever  be  set  free,  save 
by  sudden  snap  and  rupture  of  the  ligaments? 
Had  there  been  any  prying  souls  left  in  the 
church — but  it  was  only  the  little  cherubs’ 
heads,  so  queerly  cut  out  of  stone,  on  the  tops 
of  the  great  pillars,  and  whom  nothing 
escapes,  that  saw  him  do  it — they  must  have 
observed  him  return  softly  when  he  had 
locked  old  Silbermann  up  for  ever,  and  press 
his  lips  fervently  on  the  keyhole.  Then  he 
fled  away,  and  was  gone,  with  all  scanty 
goods,  by  the  night  coach. 

I 

When  it  had  got  wind  that,  after  all,  it  was 
not  Smug  Smith,  with  his  Eoman  letters,  who 
had  so  handled  great  Silbermann,  but  poor, 
expelled  Twingles,  there  was  much  sensa¬ 
tion.  The  noble  person  joiued  in  ties  of 
consanguinity  to  my  lord,  and  who  was  what 
is  called  a  distinguished  amateur,  swore, 
with  a  noble  oath,  that  it  was  a  shame  to 
turn  out  a  fellow  like  that.  By  something  ! 
if  lie  were  dean  and  chapter  and  the  rest 
of  them,  he  would  double  the  man’s 
salary  and  set  him  up  there  for  good. 
Everlasting  punishment  on — (word  of  four 
letters  only)  —  these  country  town  little 
squabbles.  Why,  up  in  London,  they  would 
see, —  the  man  would  get  his  own  price — • 
everlasting  punishment  on  himself  if  he 
couldn’t.  To  which  Doctor  Dilly  very 
doubtfully  said,  “  Only  wait  till  they  liexard 
the  new  organist,  that  was  all.”  And  they 
might  as  well,  for  he  was  to  begin  to¬ 
morrow.  So  back  again  to  the  little 
cathedral. 

Sunday  in  the  cathedral.  Dean,  minor 
canonry,  vicars-clioral — distinguished  per¬ 
sons — and  smart  audience  as  before.  Second 
Baron  Beagles  and  the  noble  Janet  his  wife, 
with  their  noble  progeny  ;  heirs  male  of  the  i 
body,  lawfully  begotten,  perched,  pigeon- 
wise,  on  the  sharp  edges  and  corners  as 
before.  Great  Silbermann  as  before,  in 
aspect,  that  is.  Organist  not  as  before.  Nor 
indeed. 
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So  they  begin.  Seraphic  cherubim  of  lay- 
choristers  bend  to  their  work.  Dean  swells 
egg-like.  And  now, indeed, for  Smith,  R.A.M,, 
greatest  organist  and  accomplished  artist  ! 
Extinguish  for  ever  the  memory  of  Twingles, 
if  you  can.  Wretched  fellow,  his  sorry  heart  is 
all  twittering  and  fluttering;  and  pit-pat !  To 
say  the  truth,  he  has  never  had  much 
acquaintance  with  organ -work  ;  the  Roman 
letters  will  not  teach  him  that.  He  is 
nervous,  and  Silbermann  seems  to  eye  him 
askance,  like  a  horse  that  has  changed  mas¬ 
ters,  and  means  mischief.  Now,  then,  young 
Smith — to  it,  my  musical  man !  Seraphic 
chaunting  is  stopped — bellows  are  full.  Begin 
with  vigour  and  spirit ! 

O  wretched  quavering  !  most  feeble  tootle! 
No  courageous  attack  ;  no  fiery  manipula¬ 
tion  ;  no  divine  afflatus ;  nothing  but  a 
smooth,  even,  contemptible  fingering.  The 
pedals  are  too  much  for  him  ;  the  full-stops 
he  is  afraid  of.  Old  Silbermann  must  be 
laughing  contemptuously  at  him.  It  is  a 
fiasco — a  complete  fiasco,  and  Doctor  Dilly 
hangs  his  head  for  shame.  Srnytli,  R.A.M.,  is 
great,  doubtless,  on  Belgravian  andTyburnian 
pianos  running  liquid  rain-showers,  and  froth 
of  the  sea  and  cascades  (he  having  indeed 
published  many  secret  little  pieces  for  young 
ladies,  bearing  those  names)  ;  but  for  grand 
Silbermann  and  his  fellows,  he  is  the  smallest 
pigmy.  Some  say  he  has  broken  down ;  others 
that  he  shuffled  through,  somehow  ;  but  the 
noble  person,  Lord  Rufus’  relation,  oaths  it 
that  he  is  a  pure  botch  !  which,  of  course,  is 
final  on  the  matter. 

But  while  this  opinion  is  being  ratified 
over  Doctor  Dilly ’s  claret,  at  about  eight 
o’clock  that  Sunday  night  (and  it  was  a  very, 
very  cold  night,  too),  some  shuffling  sounds 
of  footsteps  are  heard  upon  the  stairs.  The 
Dean’s  own  bodyman,  a  very  proper  person,  is 
struggling  with  some  intruder,  and  objects 
naturally  to  the  sacred  privacy  of  the  claret 
being  broken  in  upon.  It  shall  be — must  be 
— broken  in  upon  if  it  was  the  king  himself, 
and  a  ghastly  white  face,  plainly  but  lately 
lifted  from  a  sick-pillow,  bursts  in.  The  noble 
persons  present  are,  naturally  enough,  ap¬ 
palled.  Doctor  Dilly  thinks  it  a  spectre.  It 
was  not  a  spectre,  however,  but  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Maydew.  How  he  told  his  story,  to 
the  effect  that  he,  lying  ill,  for  some  days 
back,  had  rushed  from  liis  bed — travelling 
express  —  to  repair  wrong  and  injustice,  as 
soon  as  the  story  of  this  innocent  organist 
reached  him,  will  perhaps  have  been  divined 
readily  enough,  by  such  as  have  followed  this 
little  chronicle. 

To  say  the  truth,  our  Dean  was  a  little 
ashamed,  and  not  disinclined  to  do  justice. 
And  when  the  noble  kinsman,  with  a  thump 
on  the  table,  swore  that  it  was  a  fine  thing 
as  ever  he  had  seen  ;  and  that,  as  far  as  he 
was  concerned,  they  should  have  the  old 
organ-grinder  back  by  next  post,  he  was  glad 
enough  to  yield  handsomely,  nay,  even  passed  . 


over  Maydew’s  share  in  the  business.  Even 
Deans  have  good  corners  in  their  hearts. 
And  so  our  good  Twingle  did  really  return, 
making  a  sort  of  triumphal  re-entry,  and  sat 
again  in  the  rookery,  where  he  has  sat  ever 
since,  as  Sundays  and  festivals  come  round  ; 
and  where,  of  this  pleasant  New  Year’s- 
morning,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-nine, 
he  has  played  out  the  old  congregation,  on 
the  ripened,  mellow,  and  most  harmonious 
pipes  of  his  dear  Dutch  organ. 


THE  FATHER  OF  CAOUTCHOUC. 

In  eighteen  hundred  and  nineteen,  two 
men,  unknown  to  each  other,  were  simul¬ 
taneously  busied  in  making  experiments  on 
caoutchouc,  or  india-rubber.  These  were 
Charles  Macintosh  and  Thomas  Hancock  : 
the  first  of  whom  is  the  father  of  macintoshes,, 
and  the  latter  the  father  of  caoutchouc.  It 
was  only  by  slow  degrees  that  rubber  rose 
from  its  sole  office  of  effacing  the  pencil- 
marks  of  schoolboys  and  artists  ;  for,  though 
Hancock  had  often  wondered  why  more  was- 
not  made  of  a  substance  with  such  varied 
properties,  he  had  not  attempted  to  find  the 
answer  for  himself  before  the  year  we  have 
mentioned.  And  as  for  Mr.  Macintosh,  even 
his  first  essays,  which  led  to  such  com¬ 
plete  success,  were  brought  about  by  an 
accident  dependent  on  the  manufacture  of 
coal-gas. 

When  coal-gas  was  first  made,  the  tar  and 
other  liquid  products  accruing  accumulated 
on  the  manufacturers’  hands  to  a  trouble¬ 
some  extent,  no  one  knowing  well  what  to  do 
with  them.  Mr.  Macintosh  thought  he  could 
find  a  use  for  them  in  the  manufacture  of 
cudbear  —  a  dye  obtained  from  a  lichen 
(Lecanora  tartarea),  and  contracted  with  the 
Glasgow  gas-works  for  all  their  tar  and 
ammoniacal  water.  In  his  operations  he 
found  that  when  the  ammonia  was  separated 
and  the  tar  converted  into  pitch,  the  essen¬ 
tial  oil,  called  naphtha,  was  left  behind,  and  it 
occurred  to  him  that  this  could  be  made 
available  as  a  solution  for  caoutchouc.  He 
made  the  experiment,  and  the  result  was  a 
waterproof  garment,  thick  or  thin  according 
to  the  amount  of  naphtha  used  ;  which  water¬ 
proof  varnish  he  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  famous  macintoshes  of  our  vouth.  His 
patent  was  taken  out  in  eighteen  hundred 
and  twenty-three,  and  merited  the  fame  and 
fortune  it  brought. 

Mr.  Hancock  knew  nothing  of  this  dis¬ 
covery.  He  was  meditating  and  working  in 
his  own  way,  though  indeed  his  initial  ex¬ 
periment  was  made  but  vaguely,  and  only  on 
the  broad  belief  that  “  something  must  even¬ 
tually  be  done  with  so  singular  a  substance.” 
This  experiment  was  an  attempt  to  dissolve 
caoutchouc  in  oil  of  turpentine  ;  but  to  no 
good  result  ;  the  solutions  being  too  thin 
and  drying  very  ill,  or  rather  not  drying  at 
all.  Failing  in  this,  he  then  applied  the 
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rubber  pur  et  simple  to  articles  of  dress ; 
and,  in  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty,  took 
out  a  patent  for  caoutchouc  applied  “  to  the 
wrists  of  gloves,  to  waistcoat  backs  and 
waistcoat  bands,  to  pockets  to  prevent  their 
being  picked,  to  trouser  and  gaiter  straps,  to 
braces,  to  stockings  and  garters,  to  riding- 
belts,  to  stays,  to  boots,  shoes,  clogs,  and 
pattens,  when  the  object  is  to  put  them  on 
and  off  without  lacing  or  tying,  to  the  soles 
of  shoes  and  boots,”  et  cetera.  But  now  a 
difficulty  arose.  How  about  his  fastenings  ? 
These  india-rubber  bands  must  be  attached 
somehow,  and  women  were  set  to  sew  the 
ends  neatly  to  the  stuff ;  but,  in  a  short 
time,  each  needle  prick  became  a  rent,  and 
the  whole  broke  to  pieces.  Springs  were  then 
used  ;  that  is,  strips  of  rubber  thicker  at  the 
ends  where  the  sewing  was  to  be  than  in  the 
middle.  But,  after  making  special  tools  for 
cutting  them  out,  and  going  to  many  other 
like  expenses,  the  springs  were  returned  by 
hundreds,  broken  and  rejected,  on  the  father’s 
hands.  After  a  few  experiments  to  find  the 
reason  of  these  unforeseen  fractures,  it  was 
discovered  that  those  springs  on  which 
boiling  water  was  used  after  they  were 
cut  did  not  crack  like  the  rest ;  and  this 
was  the  first  insight  of  the  value  of  heat 
in  the  treatment  of  caoutchouc.  All  springs, 
therefore,  were  henceforward  plunged  into 
a  hot  bath  as  soon  as  cut,  and  no  more 
complaints  were  made  of  their  cracking  or 
snapping. 

ltubber  was  imported  only  in  the  form  of 
animals  or  bottles — that  is,  hollow  cylinders 
of  unequal  circumference.  These  bottles  Mr. 
Hancock  cut  into  circular  strips  which  thus 
needed  no  sewing  to  fasten  round  the  wrists 
of  gloves,  et  cetera.  They  were  treated  to  a 
hot  bath,  passed  on  to  the  glove,  kept  at  the 
fullest  tension,  and  a  strip  of  leather  was 
then  sewn  over  them ;  after  which  the 
rubber  was  warmed,  when  it  contracted  and 
gathered  up  the  glove  or  stocking,  or  what¬ 
ever  it  might  be,  in  “  beautifully  small,  neat 
corrugations.”  This  was  another  advance. 
The  woven  or  ribboned  rubber — now  called 
elastic  par  excellence — came  at  a  later  date, 
and  will  be  spoken  of  in  its  place.  But  now 
the  waste  cuttings  had  become  an  unmanage¬ 
able  heap,  and  with  the  scanty  supply  of 
fresh  caoutchouc  in  the  market,  Mr.  Han¬ 
cock  felt  that  he  must  make  some  good  of  his 
superfluities  ;  restore  and  re-embody  them, 
so  to  speak,  if  he  intended  to  push  his  trade 
further.  He  did  not  know  very  well  how  to 
set  about  this  ;  but  the  first  tiling  he  tried 
was  a  Papin’s  Digester,  from  which  he  got  a 
thick  fluid  like  treacle,  but  not  of  half  so 
much  use.  Then  he  endeavoured  to  utilise 
his  discovery  of  the  uniting  quality  of  fresh- 
cut  surfaces,  if  subjected  to  heat.  But,  though 
he  obtained,  by  means  of  a  mould,  pressure, 
and  heat,  solid  blocks  of  four  or  five  inches 
long,  the  experiment  was  not  considered 
conclusive,  or,  on  the  whole,  of  much  working 


power.  It  did  not  help  the  matter  either  to 
make  the  shreds  into  mince-meat,  so  as  to 
increase  the  number  of  freshly-cut  surfaces  ; 
the  conglomerate  would  not  hold  together, 
but  fell  to  pieces  like  a  ball  of  coarse  cement. 
Then  Mr.  Hancock  bethought  himself  of 
tearing  the  shreds ;  and  for  that  purpose 
constructed  a  machine  called  the  Masticater, 
wherein  was  a  cylinder  armed  with  teeth 
that  tore  and  teased  and  rended  the  hot 
rubber  shreds  savagely.  Finding  the  machine 
becoming  heavier  to  turn,  after  a  certain 
time  of  this  furious  mastication,  Mr.  Han¬ 
cock  opened  it  and  took  out,  on  his  first 
inspection,  a  curiously  grained  ball — the 
grainings  showing  the  joinings  of  the  shreds — 
and  afterwards  a  solid,  heated,  homogeneous 
mass.  These  experiments  were  repeated 
until  the  machine  (a  wooden  one)  was  worn 
out ;  but  the  problem  was  solved  ;  the  waste 
cuttings  could  be  utilised,  and  the  india- 
rubber  manufacture  was  an  accomplished 
fact.  The  first  machine  worked  a  charge  of 
two  ounces,  the  one  in  present  use  at  Man¬ 
chester  works  from  one  hundred  and  eighty 
to  two  hundred  pounds,  and  turns  out  blocks 
six  feet  long,  twelve  or  thirteen  inches  wide, 
and  seven  inches  thick.  From  the  first  blocks 
were  cut  thin  sheets,  which  then  were  dried 
and  joined  by  heat  edge  to  edge,  and  thus 
made  of  any  size  that  might  be  required ; 
though  the  first  use  made  of  this  sheet 
rubber  was  not  one  to  need  any  great 
extension,  it  being  only  to  cover  the  necks 
of  corks. 

It  was  now  found  that  a  very  useful 
article  might  be  made  by  mixing  pitch  and 
tar  together  with  a  strong  solution  of  caout¬ 
chouc,  then  making  it  up  into  sheets  for  the 
sheathing  of  ships,  et  cetera.  The  first 
vessel  so  sheathed  was  the  yacht  of  the  late 
Sir  William  Curtis,  and  the  second  was  the 
Kinnersley  Castle.  Waterproof  garments  of 
various  kinds,  from  cloaks  to  shoe  soles ; 
waterproof  bags  and  air  cushions  ;  billiard- 
table  cushions  ;  the  tires  of  wheels  and  the 
surfaces  of  cylinders  and  rollers  ;  washers 
and  collars  for  stop-cocks ;  and  many  surgical 
instruments  and  mechanical  appliances  were 
continually  rolling  out  of  Mr.  Hancock’s 
works ;  each  new  application  developing  some 
new  feature  which  modified  or  controlled  the 
operations  of  the  future.  Thus,  exposure  to 
the  sun’s  rays  was  found  to  decompose  light- 
coloured  rubber  ;  and  this  led  to  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  value  of  colouring  or  blackening 
such  as  had  to  be  exposed  ;  which  discovery 
led  to  further  results  still,  as  time  and  expe¬ 
rience  went  on.  A  kind  of  artificial  leather 
was  now  made,  “  by  saturating  felt,  carded 
wool,  and  hair,  and  in  combining  other  fibrous 
substances,  such  as  hemp  and  flax,  with  the 
liquid  rubber,  and  when  dry  submitting  the 
whole  to  pressure.”  This  process  turned  out 
a  strong  and  tough  material,  like  real  leather 
in  appearance  ;  the  tougher  kinds  of  which 
were  used  for  such  rough  things  as  shoe 
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soles,  hose-pipes,  straps,  harness,  et  cetera, 
while  the  thinner  and  more  delicate  could  be 
coloured  of  any  tint  desired,  and  worked  and 
tooled  so  as  to  entirely  resemble  leather. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  the  artificial 
leather  with  which  the  commercial  world  has 
been  so  fully  supplied  of  late.  Mr.  Hancock 
pushed  this  application  to  all  kinds  of  uses  ; 
and  he  notes  with  pride  that  one  of  the  first 
of  the  strong  straps  given  out  for  steam 
machinery  was  used  by  Brunei  in  sinking 
the  shaft  for  the  Thames  Tunnel.  These  are 
little  historic  triumphs  pleasant  to  the  in¬ 
ventor’s  soul.  Air-beds  and  air-cushions  had 
been  made  for  some  time  ;  but  all  in  a  simple 
shape  as  a  mere  square  or  bag  inflated  and 
fastened.  As  beds,  these  bags  were  not 
satisfactory.  They  were  too  elastic  and 
always  ended  by  rolling  their  occupants  out 
on  to  the  floor.  The  same  with  the  cushions, 
which  made  the  sitter  like  a  parched  pea  on 
a  drum-head.  And,  with  all  their  elasticity, 
allowed  of  no  repose.  The  thing,  though  so 
much  needed,  was  evidently  a  failure,  when 
a  lucky  thought  came  into  the  father’s  mind, 
and,  as  is  usual  with  lucky  thoughts,  changed 
the  failure  to  a  success.  The  beds  and 
cushions  and  seats  were  divided  into  com¬ 
partments,  each  compartment  being  a  sepa¬ 
rate  little  air-chamber,  at  the  first  stitched 
down  between  the  divisions,  but  afterwards, 
as  at  present,  made  by  glueing  together  the 
two  pieces  of  cloth  with  the  proper  number 
of  channels.  Thus  the  most  perfect  elasticity 
was  obtained,  while  the  hostile  excess  was 
weakened  and  broken.  They  were  called 
reeded ;  and  air-beds  and  cushions  of  this 
reeded  form  were  used  by  George  the  Fourth 
in  his  last  illness,  which  doubtless  hallows 
them  to  the  minds  of  many  reverent  of  royal 
fashions. 

The  tailors  were  thorns  in  the  sides  of  the 
inventors  of  waterproof  garments.  Indif¬ 
ferent  to  the  admonitions  of  the  manufacturers, 
they  would  persist  in  making  up  tight  coats 
and  well-fitting  surtouts,  and  would  accept 
none  of  the  physiological  reasons  which  made 
it  necessary  to  have  a  waterproof  garment  as 
loose  and  large  as  possible.  Also  in  the 
matter  of  the  seaming  and  stitching  they 
were  obstinate  and  stupid,  and  sent  out,  as 
waterproof,  coats  and  capes  punctured  in 
every  seam  with  innumerable  needle-holes 
which  let  in  the  rain  as  if  through  a  minute 
colander.  They  were  offended  when  told  to 
send  back  their  work  to  the  manufactory  to 
have  the  seams  lined  and  made  proof;  and 
some  of  them,  to  show  their  skill  and  superior 
knowledge — also  to  make  good  and  sure  work 
— actually  put  in  a  double  row  of  stitching 
down  all  the  seams.  So  that  the  firm,  getting 
tired  of  such  a  wearisome  controversy,  and 
feeling  that  the  character  of  their  goods  and 
consequent  spread  of  their  trade,  depended 
on  a  more  intelligent  treatment,  opened  retail 
shops,  where  they  made  up  their  own  goods, 
and  where  they  had  several  skirmishes  even  ' 


;  with  their  best  workmen,  who  would  still 
‘  persist  in  pinning  their  work  like  ordinary 
cloths. 

The  end  of  these  tailoring  troubles  was  not 
seen  yet.  Though  the  inside  of  the  seam  was 
|  proofed,  the  tailor’s  thread  took  up  the  mois¬ 
ture  on  the  outside,  and,  by  capillary  attrac- 
j  tion,  conveyed  it  to  all  tiie  threads  of  the 
inner  cloth  of  the  macintosh.  However,  all 
these  difficulties  were  conquered  by  degrees  \ 
and  when  the  Duke  of  York  wore  a  blue 
cloth  waterproof  military  cloak,  lined  with 
crimson  silk,  and  the  Guards  adopted  drab 
cambric  capes  (waterproof  as  well)  the  public 
took  up  the  fashion,  and  macintoshes  became 
an  institution.  But  then  followed  disap¬ 
pointments  and  ill-fame  because  of  the  defec¬ 
tive  quality  of  certain  pieces  of  cloth  which 
decomposed  and  would  not  wear.  These 
were  woollen  cloths,  waterproofed  ;  and  after 
much  trouble  it  was  found  that  they  had  not 
been  sufficiently  cleansed  from  grease — grease 
being  of  all  things  the  most  fatal  to  the  lon¬ 
gevity  of  caoutchouc.  Above  nine  hundred 
pounds’  worth  of  goods  were  discovered  so 
decomposing ;  and  the  firm  got  damages 
against  its  disobedient  weavers.  Then  the 
railways  superseded  the  necessity  which 
mail-coach  travellers  had  had  of  defending 
themselves  against  the  weather ;  and  the 
doctors,  who  had  always  raved  against  wet 
skins  and  exposure  as  the  two  greatest 
sources  of  disease,  suddenly  found  that  water¬ 
proofs  were  even  more  injurious  ;  raised  a  cry 
and  created  a  panic  ;  and,  under  all  these 
hindrances,  the  trade  came  to  a  considerable 
halt. 

Hancock  and  Macintosh  had  been  united 
in  business  for  some  time,  though  not  yet 
actually  partners  ;  still,  it  was  all  a  joint 
concern  now,  and  whatever  new  applications 
of  the  manufacture  were  made,  belonged  as 
much  to  one  as  to  the  other.  They  made  the 
beautiful  india-rubber  balls  covered  with  silk 
netting,  so  dear  to  our  chubby-fisted  babies; 
in  the  nursery ;  they  made  surgical  instru¬ 
ments,  and  no  end  of  hose-pipes — which  paid 
them  better  than  babies’  balls  or  fancy-work. 
Their  hose-pipes  were  at  last  introduced  into 
breweries,  but  found  to  give  a  bad  taste  to 
the  beer,  and  on  the  point  of  being  abandoned. 
However,  on  allowing  the  waste  liquor  to 
run  through  them  for  some  time,  they  lost 
their  peculiar  caoutchouc  flavour,  and 
eighteen  hundred  feet  of  rubber  hose  pipe 
were  employed  in  Barclay’s  brewery  alone. 
Then  they  took  to  making  shoes — the  Ame¬ 
rican  over-shoes  not  having  yet  appeared  ; 
and  then  Government  had  a  few  trifles  of 
them ;  such  as  waterproof  calico  for  covering 
cartridges,  and  saddle  water-decks  for 
throwing  over  the  saddle  when  the  soldier 
had  dismounted.  This  was  the  sum  and 
substance  of  Government  patronage  up  to 
this  time. 

In  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
machinery  and  material  were  taken  over  ta 
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Paris  ;  but  there  was  considerable  delay  and 
2io  little  trouble  with  the  custom-house  at 
Calais.  Permission  had  to  be  written  for 
from  the  authorities  at  Paris,  and  in  the 
meantime  the  patentees  fumed,  and  cocked- 
hats  stirred  up  the  villanously-smelling  com¬ 
pound,  and  wondered  what  infernal  ma¬ 
chine  it  was  to  prime.  At  last  with 
a  contemptuous  Chirnie  applied  to  this 
cvil-seented  stuff,  all  was  suffered  to  pass 
under  the  protest  of  disgust  and  ignorance  ; 
and  the  first  French  caoutchouc  manu¬ 
factory  was  established,  to  the  edification 
of  the  authorities,  still  mindful  of  the  chances 
of  some  tremendous  iniquity  contained  in 
the  odd-looking  machinery  and  nauseous 
Chimie. 

A  German  wove  over  the  elastic  threads, 
but  was  obliged  to  go  to  Paris  to  learn  how 
to  fasten  off  the  ends.  Of  course  such  a  hint 
was  not  lost,  and  the  English  firm  soon  turned 
out  woven  elastic,  both  in  cloth  and  ribbon. 
It  was  difficult  to  keep  these  elastic  threads 
straight,  for  one  was  perhaps  stretched  out 
to  a  greater  degree  of  tension  than  the  other, 
and  the  effect  was  too  often  a  mere  piece  of 
uneven  pucker.  So,  to  remedy  this,  the 
threads  were  plunged  into  a  hot  bath,  then 
taken  out  and  stretched  on  the  frame  till 
they  became  stiffened  by  cold  ;  they  could 
then  be  wmven  easily  and  cannily  under  these 
conditions ;  and,  when  the  weaving  was  com¬ 
pleted,  a  hot  iron  passed  over  the  cloth  broke 
the  spell,  restored  their  resilience  to  the 
threads,  and  the  cloth  or  ribbon  gathered  up 
in  those  beautiful  little  plaits  we  are  all 
familiar  with  in  ribbon  elastic.  Boats  and 
pontoons  were  made  on  the  same  principle  of 
compartments  as  the  air-beds  and  cushions  ; 
diving-dresses,  life-preservers,  and  swimming 
belts,  fishing  trousers  and  wading  boots, 
bails,  gloves,  and  leggings  for  cricket,  a  ball 
for  letters  at  sea,  so  that  should  the  ship  fail 
the  letters  might  be  thrown  overboard  and 
eventually  saved  ;  and  a  cloak  that  might 
be  made  into  a  boat ;  and  above  all,  Mr. 
Brockedon’s  cprks  were  made.  Those  corks 
seemed  to  have  lain  very  near  the 
father’s  heart.  But  they  promised  better 
things  than  were  fulfilled :  for  though  ad¬ 
mirable  at  first,  they  soon  lost  their  elas¬ 
ticity  by  cold,  and  after  a  time  became 
harder  and  less  elastic  than  the  wrood  they 
were  to  supersede. 

About  this  time  an  American  came  over  to 
dispose  of  a  secret ;  not  quite  his  own,  he  said. 
Something  had  been  found  out  that  would 
prevent  the  rubber  from  stiffening  by  cold, 
and  that  rendered  it  indifferent  to  solvents, 
heat,  and  oils.  Mr.  Brockedon  got  some 
specimen  bits,  which  he  gave  to  Mr.  Hancock, 
and  the  father  pinched  and  pulled  and  tested 
and  smelt,  and  found  sulphur  in  the  speci¬ 
mens — and  so  got  on  the  trace  of  the  secret. 
Whereupon  he  took  out  a  patent,  and  the 
American  went  home — if  he  ever  went  home 
at  all — minus  his  secret,  his  patent,  and  his 


reward.  This  was  in  point  of  fact  the  famous 
vulcanised  india-rubber  which  Mr.  Hancock 
thus  discovered  and  applied — that  horribly 
scented  stuff  which  is  so  curious  and  useful, 
so  common  and  so  offensive.  And  thus  we 
have  the  beginning  of  that  branch  of  the 
manufacture  which  turns  out  the  most  elastic 
material  known,  as  well  as  a  hard  and  horny 
substance  that  can  be  cut  by  carpenters’ 
tools,  and  turned  in  a  lathe  as  ebony  or  ivory 
might  be ;  that  makes  combs  and  knife 
handles  equal  to  tortoise  shell  ;  jet  black 
flutes  equal  to  ebony  ;  bracelets,  pens  and 
penholders,  picture-frames,  and  embossed 
ornaments,  at  the  same  time  that  it  gives 
carriage-springs  and  railway-tires,  machinery 
bands,  hose-pipes  and  tubings,  trouser-straps 
and  shoulder-straps,  printers’  blankets  and 
letter-bands,  and  takes  exquisite  casts  from 
copper  and  other  engravings.  All  these 
multifarious  things  from  the  elastic  substance 
that  closes  over  a  pistol  ball,  and  is  not 
dinted  with  blows  that  will  break  six-inch 
shot  to  fragments  !  Then  Mr.  Brockedon’s 
corks  were  brought  to  real  perfection  ;  being 
actually  turned  by  the  sulphur  of  the  colour 
of  cork,  and  insensible  to  cold.  And  was  not 
that  a  triumph  ? 

Hayward’s  Rubber  Company  (American) 
next  infringed  the  patent  for  vulcanisation 
by  sending  over  the  American  over-shoes, 
which  the  firm  had  also  begun  to  make  ;  and 
later,  a  trial  took  place  which  troubled  the 
father  not  a  little.  Fie  won  his  cause,  re¬ 
established  the  impugned  validity  of  his 
patent  ;  and  from  the  dates  and  remini¬ 
scences  he  was  forced  to  bring  forward  in 
his  defence  came  this  book — The  Personal 
Narrative  of  the  Caoutchouc  Manufacture  in 
England.  By  Thomas  Hancock. 

And  now,  what  is  caoutchouc  ?  Called 
gum  elastic  it  has  none  of  the  characters  of 
gum,  being  insoluble  in  water;  nor  is  it  a 
resin,  for  it  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Ether, 
naphtha,  oil  of  turpentine,  chloroform,  and 
sulphuret  of  carbon  all  dissolve  it  ;  but 
naphtha  and  oil  of  turpentine  are  the  best 
solvents.  Nothing  was  known  of  its  origin 
or  formation  for  many  years.  It  came  to  this 
country  in  the  shapes  of  bottles  and  animals, 
and  was  sold  as  high  as  a  guinea  the  ounce, 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  rubbing  out  pencil 
marks — no  one  dreaming  of  the  brilliant 
career  it  was  to  have.  The  first  reliable  ac¬ 
count  of  it  ever  received  in  Europe  was  sent 
by  JDe  la  Condamine  to  the  French  Academy 
in  seventeen  hundred  and  thirty-six,  describ¬ 
ing  it  as  the  inspissated  juice  of  a  tree  called 
by  the  natives  hevee.  In  seventeen  hundred 
and  fifty-one  Frisnan  found  the  same  tree  in 
Cayenne  ;  and  it  is  now  known  to  be  the 
produce  of  many  trees  growing  in  South 
America  and  the  East  Indies.  These  are  the 
most  important  of  the  caoutchouc-yielding 
trees. 

First.  Siphonia  elastica  ;  one  of  the  spurge 
tribe,  found  in  the  dense  forests  on  the  banks 
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of  the  Amazon,  and  yielding  the  caoutchouc 
i  of  Para.  The  trees  are  from  fifty  to  sixty 
I  feet  high,  and  from  two  to  two  and  a  half 
feet  in  diameter,  of  a  grey  and  thin  bark, 
and  a  white  light  wood.  The  leaves  are 
green  above,  and  ash  colour  beneath;  the 
greenish-coloured  flowers  in  small  loose 
bunches  ;  the  fruit  is  as  large  as  a  wal¬ 
nut,  and  the  seeds  are  the  size  of  a  filbert, 
shining  and  mottled  with  brown  upon  grey, 
like  castor-oil  seeds  ;  pleasant  to  eat  and  not 
hurtful. 

Second.  The  ITancornia  speciosa  ;  found 
about  Pernambuco,  Oliuda,  and  Bahia  ;  the 
size  of  an  ordinary  apple  tree,  and  not  unlike 
a  weeping  birch  in  appearance.  The  fruit 
is  like  an  Orleans  plum,  yellow  streaked 
with  red  and  of  delicious  flavour.  This  kind 
yields  the  Pernambuco  caoutchouc,  and  is  of 
the  same  natural  order  as  that  which  con¬ 
tains  the  periwinkle  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
Apocynaeeous,  or  dogbane  tribe. 

Third.  Ficus  elastica,  one  of  the  nettle 
tribe  ;  rising  into  a  tree  as  large  as  an  English 
sycamore,  with  a  wood  so  light  and  porous 
as  to  be  fit  only  for  fuel  or  charcoal.  The 
natives  use  the  fresh  milk  for  liming  the 
inside  of  their  fluid-bearing  vessels,  and 
make  the  caoutchouc  itself  into  candles  and 
flambeaux. 

Fourth.  Ureeola  elastica  ;  a  kind  of  jungle 
vine,  discovered  in  seventeen  hundred  and 
ninety-eight  in  Prince  of  Wales’s  Island  by 
Mr.  James  Flowison.  He  and  a  party  were 
cutting  their  way  through  a  jungle,  when 
they  found  that  their  cutlasses,  which  had 
cleaved  through  a  kind  of  vine,  became 
covered  with  milk  which,  drying,  left  on 
them  a  substance  like  American  caoutchouc. 
il  The  vine  was  as  thick  as  a  man’s  arm,  with 
a  strong,  cracked,  ash-coloured  bark.  It  had 
joints  at  a  small  distance  from  each  other ; 
often  sent  out  roots,  seldom  branches  ;  ran 
along  the  ground  to  a  great  length,  and  at 
last  rose  upon  the  highest  trees  into  the  open 
air.”  It  has  clusters  of  small  greenish  flowers 
like  a  lilac,  and  is  one  of  the  dogbanes,  the 
same  as  the  Hancornia.  These  are  the  chiefs 
of  all  the  rest. 

Caoutchouc  is  obtained  by  making  incisions 
in  the  various  trees  ;  the  first  about  a  man’s 
height  from  the  ground,  and  catching  the 
milk  in  little  clay  bowls  that  hold  about  a 
tumblerful.  These  bowls  are  filled  in  three 
hours  if  the  tree  is  fruitful.  When  this  first 
cutting  ceases  to  run,  another  is  made  lower 
down,  and  so  on,  until  the  tree  is  exhausted. 
The  Indians  then  pour  the  milk  into  larger 
vessels,  and  light  a  fire  of  the  Urucari  or  Inaja 
nuts,  which  yield  a  thick  oily  smoke  said  to 
be  of  great  value  in  the  process.  They  have 
clay  moulds  of  bottles,  animals,  &c.,  which 
they  dip  into  the  milk  and  hold  over  the 
smoke  till  dry,  repeating  this  until  the  rubber 
is  of  sufficient  thickness,  wrhen  they  take  it 
off  the  mould,  and  the  native  manufacture  is 
at  an  end.  A  tree  must  have  two  years 


respite  after  these  tappings  and  cuttings 
before  attacked  again  ;  but  another,  though 
an  illegal  manner  of  obtaining  the  milk  is,  by 
binding  the  tree  at  the  top  and  bottom  with 
willow  twigs,  and  drawing  off  all  the  juice  at 
one  incision.  This  is  forbidden,  because  in¬ 
variably  fatal.  Other  things  have  been  tried 
for  the  smoking  process,  and  various  woods' 
and  nuts  have  been  tested  ;  but  the  Indians 
all  prefer  the  Urucari  nuts,  the  smoke  of 
which  they  sa.y  can  alone  make  manufactured 
caoutchouc  as  it  should  be — soft,  silky,  elastic, 
and  clean. 
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Those  who  admire  everything  that  belongs 
to  the  age  of  chivalry  and  romance,  admire 
The  Courts  of  Love  most.  The  world  is 
full  of  the  jingle  and  clatter  of  Courts  of 
Divorce,  of  Probate,  of  Chancery,  and  all  the 
rest  of  it.  Of  course  they  are  necessary, 
but  they  are  necessary  because  man  is 
selfish,  and  spiteful,  and  stupid, — so  different  ! 
from  what  he  was.  Bring  back  the  times 
when  they  wrere  not  ;  when  the  highest 
court  was  the  Court  of  Love  ;  wdien  there 
were  no  juries  of  city  shopkeepers,  but 
conclaves  of  earnest  and  impartial  dames 
and  maidens  ;  when,  instead  of  bullying 
barristers,  there  were  gentle  and  quick- 
wdtted  lady-pleaders  ;  when  stately  matrons 
were  the  most  honoured  judges. 

Everything  about  modern  courts  is  in 
keeping :  dismal,  dingy,  dirty.  Everything 
about  those  mediaeval  courts  was  in  keeping, 
too :  bright,  sparkling,  tender.  The  session 
commenced  in  the  gay  Spring  time  ;  the 
branches  of  an  elm  tree,  just  covered  with 
young  leaves,  formed  a  fitting  roof  ;  the 
beautiful  flowers  and  merry  birds,  within 
sight  and  hearing,  harmonised  with  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  ;  the  ladies  who  held  office  in  the 
court  were  dressed  in  nature’s  colour,  green  ; 
The  president,  sometimes  a  knight,  but 
oftener  a  lady,  had  to  be  well  versed  in  the 
forms  of  chivalry,  and  experienced  in  the 
precepts  and  practices  of  love.  The  names  of 
four  illustrious  judges  are  handed  down : 
Queen  Eleanor,  wife  first  of  the  French  Louis 
the  Seventh,  and  afterwards  of  the  English 
Henry  the  Second  ;  Viscountess  Ermengarde 
of  Uarbonne  ;  the  Countess  of  Champagne  ; 
and  the  Countess  of  Flanders.  Most  noted 
among  the  males  were  Bichard  the  Lion- 
hearted,  and  Alfonso  of  Arragon. 

Thirty-one  articles  were  the  basis  of  all  the 
court’s  proceedings,  as  well  as  rules  for 
guidance  in  private  life.  Here  are  some  of 
them  translated  out  of  Andre’s  fourteenth 
century  Latin : — 

No  one  can  love  who  is  not  driven  by  the  force  of 
love. 

He  who  hastens  not  cannot  love. 

Love  never  dwells  in  the  house  of  avarice. 

Love  is  always  increasing  or  diminishing. 
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When  once  love  begins  to  slacken,  it  soon  dies  ; 
it  seldom  gains  strength  again. 

The  true  lover  is  always  timid. 

No  one  must  have  two  attachments  at  the  same 
time. 

Every  lover  should  come  before  his  mistress  with 
a  pallid  face. 

The  death  of  a  lover  is  to  be  followed  by  two 
years  of  widowhood. 

The  cases  brought  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  court  were  of  sufficient  diversity.  A  few 
questions,  with  their  decisions,  I  shall  now 
cull  from  Andrd  the  Chaplain,  Martial 
d’ Auvergne,  and  other  authorities  of  that 
age. 

Once  this  problem  was  propounded  :  Do 
the  greatest  affection  and  liveliest  attach¬ 
ment  exist  between  lovers  or  married  per¬ 
sons  ?  The  Lady  Ermengarde  thus  deter¬ 
mined  the  matter  :  The  attachment  of  the 
married  and  the  tender  affection  of  lovers,  are 
altogether  different  sentiments.  No  just 
comparison  can  be  established  between  ob¬ 
jects  which  have  neither  resemblance  nor 
relation  to  one  another. 

This  question  is  theoretical  :  other  and 
more  practical  ones  are  cited.  A  knight 
claimed  redress  under  the  following  circum¬ 
stances  :  His  mistress  had  strictly  enjoined 
him  never  to  contend  publicly.  But  one  day 
he  was  thrown  into  the  company  of  some 
lords  and  ladies,  who  said  disparaging  things 
about  the  object  of  his  love.  At  first  he 
restrained  his  wrath,  but  at  last  was  over¬ 
powered  by  the  desire  of  maintaining  the 
honour  and  defending  the  name  of  the  absent 
one.  She,  instead  of  thanking  him,  with¬ 
drew  her  favour,  because  he  had  broken  the 
pledge  exacted.  The  Countess  of  Cham¬ 
pagne,  however,  when  the  dispute  was 
brought  before  her,  judged  that  the  lady  had 
been  unlawfully  severe,  and  that  a  knight 
could  never  incur  blame  by  repelling  charges 
brought  against  his  mistress. 

Another  knight  had  a  more  serious  griev¬ 
ance.  He  appeared  before  the  same  Countess 
of  Champagne,'  when  she  was  sitting  in  a  full 
court  of  sixty  ladies,  and  said  that  he  had 
been  tenderly  attached  to  a  lady  whom  dis¬ 
tance  and  his  other  duties  prevented  him  from 
meeting  as  often  as  he  liked.  They  had, 
however,  established  a  means  of  communica¬ 
tion  by  means  of  his  secretary,  and  for  a  time 
all  went  happily.  But  at  length  the  faith¬ 
less  secretary  showed  his  perfidy.  He  made 
offer  ot  devotion  to  his  master’s  mistress,  and 
succeeded  in  drawing  off  her  affections,  thus 
violating  the  most  sacred  laws  of  love  and 
honour.  The  court,  after  mature  delibera¬ 
tion,  uttered  this  decision :  That  the  dis¬ 
honourable  secretary  had  found  his  mate  in 
the  lady  who  could  encourage  his  advances, 
and  that  the  knight  might  be  glad  to  leave 
them  to  what  enjoyment  their  base  alliance 
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could  afford  ;  but  it  was  decreed  that  they, 
having  broken  the  rule  of  chivalry,  should  be 
for  ever  precluded  from  chivalrous  society  : 
they  must  never  seek  the  esteem  of  knights 
or  ladies,  and  never  show  themselves  in  any 
court  of  love. 

In  contrast  to  this  action  for  breach  of 
promise,  take  the  instance  of  a  more  hu¬ 
morous  trial.  It  is  the  great  case  of  The 
Kiss,  in  which  a  lady  demanded  damages  for 
the  felonious  taking  of  that  article.  The 
defendant  pleaded  that  he  had  long  been 
deeply  attached  to  the  plaintiff,  and  that 
three  months  previously  she  had  promised  to 
bestow  on  him  a  kiss ;  yet,  as  often  as  he 
claimed  the  fulfilment  of  the  pledge,  she  put 
him  off  with  some  excuse  or  other.  At  last, 
he  said,  he  could  wait  no  longer  ;  and,  when 
the  lady’s  husband  was  out  of  the  way,  he 
took  her  and  it  by  storm.  The  plaintiff  re¬ 
joined  that,  in  making  the  promise,  she  had 
limited  herself  to  no  period,  and  that,  if  left 
to  herself,  she  would  have  fulfilled  it  in 
proper  time.  But  the  court  (which,  I  find, 
generally  favoured  the  distressed  cavaliers) 
overruled  this  excuse  as  trivial,  gave  judg¬ 
ment  against  the  plaintiff,  condemned  her  to 
pay  all  costs,  and,  in  addition,  to  furnish  a 
supplementary  kiss. 

There  is  another  kiss  affair  chronicled, 
which,  for  the  credit  of  the  sex,  I  wish  1 
could  find  reason  to  doubt.  A  knight  sum¬ 
moned  his  mistress  before  the  court  on  the 
charge  of  pricking  one  cheek  w’hile  pressing 
her  lips  against  the  other,  with  intent,  &c; 
The  lady  asserted  that  the  kiss  had  been 
taken,  not  given,  and  that  the  wound,  if 
inflicted  at  all,  was  the  accidental  result  of 
her  proper  resistance.  But  unanswerable 
evidence  was  brought ;  medical  certificates 
were  produced ;  and  her  statement  was 
clearly  disproved.  It  was  decreed  that,  by 
way  of  reparation,  she  should  kiss  the  in¬ 
jured  cheek  as  often  as  the  plaintiff  chose, 
until  it  was  healed. 

All  these  trials  took  place  in  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries ;  and,  alas !  this 
is  the  nineteenth.  The  Court  of  Love  is 
a  dead  thing  ;  its  last  assembly  took  place 
about  the  year  thirteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
two.  Its  nearest  resemblance,  faint  as  it  is* 
is  to  be  seen  in  modern  breach  of  promise 
actions,  where  love  is  paid  for  in  bank-notes, 
and  in  the  editorial  columns  of  penny 
journals.  There  Betsy  is  informed  that, 
however  intense  her  feelings,  she  must  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  custom  which  prescribes  that  the 
gentleman  shall  make  the  offer  of  marriage. 
There  Susan  is  told  that  it  is  quite  allowable 
for  affianced  lovers  to  kiss  one  another.  And 
there  John  Thomas  is  counselled  to  prefer 
the  sober  cook  to  the  flighty  nursery-maid. 
How  are  the  mighty  fallen  !  How  is  the 
sublime  travestied  ! 
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PICTURES  AND  BALLADS. 

“Has  anything  fallen  into  your  hands  since 
I  last  saw  you  ?  ”  I  said  to  Don  Sanchez  Bal¬ 
thazar,  a  Spanish  artist,  engaged  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  restore  the  old  Moorish  palace  at 
Seville. 

“No,”  he  said,  quite  innocently,  beating 
some  crimson  madder  to  a  wet,  oily,  deli¬ 
cious  paste  with  his  palette-knife,  “nothing 
but  the  gout ;  ”  and  then,  after  this  effort  of 
dry  Spanish  wit,  he  squeezed  out  a  sapphire 
worm  of  cobalt,  and  proceeded,  without  look¬ 
ing  at  me,  to  paint  in  a  scud  of  April  sky,  with 
here  and  there  a  swan’s  breast  of  snow- 
cloud,  vaporous  and  luxurious.  Don  Baltha¬ 
zar,  for  a  man  of  a  brown,  burnt -up  country, 
is  a  great  artist ;  though  he  does  not  paint, 
as  well  as  I  could  see,  with  what  some  foolish 
English  rhapsodist  has  called  “  the  dust  of 
jewels.” 

His  large,  bare,  whitewashed  studio  was  on 
the  ground-floor  of  the  “house  of  Caesar,” 
once  the  house  of  a  Roman  praetor  ;  but 
re-built  in  the  eleventh  century  (not  long  after 
our  Norman  annexation),  by  Jalubi,  an  Arab 
architect  of  Toledo,  for  the  Moorish  sultan, 
Abdoo  Bahmen,  “  the  defender  of  the  religion  I 
of  God,”  who  ruled — a  second  Haroon  A1 
JRaschid — over  this  fair  city  of  sweet  air  and 
sweeter  oranges  :  The  city  that  the  historians 
brag  was  built  by  Hercules,  restored  by 
Julius  Caesar,  lost  by  Roderic,  and  con¬ 
quered  by  Saint  Ferdinand  ;  the  first  mart 
of  South  American  gold,  and  the  chief  scene 
of  Soult’s  plunderies. 

But  all  that  is  neither  here  nor  there  ;  for 

I  come  to  talk  with  Don  Balthazar  (his 
name  always  sounds  to  me  like  the  name  of  a 
lover  in  one  of  Cimarosa’s  old  operas)  about 
the  old  Spanish  Ballads  ;  for  which  the  coun- *  1 
try,  without  books,  is  so  famous,  and  of  which  i 
Don  Balthazar  has  such  a  wealth  ;  delighting  : 
to  croon  over  his  easel  all  the  verses  about  j 
the  sword-strokes  of  the  brave  Admiral 
Guarinos,  and  the  gallant  escape  of  Gayferos, 
who  made  his  captive  lady  leap  down  from  the 
Moorish  tower  behind  him  on  his  fiery  roan,  i 

I  have  listened  by  the  hour.  Don  Some-j 
body  or  the  other,  outside  the  walls  of; 
Xeres,  tore  up  a  young  olive  tree  to  bruise : 
and  utterly  discomfit  the  recreant  Moors,  [ 
and  was  henceforward  called  “  The  Bounder.”  i 


Again  Don  Arnaldos,  riding  by  the  sea¬ 
shore,  suddenly  saw  a  magic  galley,  invisibly 
steered,  bear  towards  him.  But  I  know  if  I 
begin  now,  bluntly  on  the  subject,  he  will 
instantly  freeze  up  ;  for  he  is  a  strange  snail 
of  a  man ;  and,  if  you  touch  his  shell,  even 
by  accident,  he  is  into  his  shell  for  all  day. 
So  I  must  let  him  sing  what  he  pleases 
without  saying  anything,  and  then  lead  him 
quietly  into  the  main  street  of  my  subject,  by 
the  side  alley,  of  a  discussion  on  Spanish  art, 
a  subject  his  tongue  is  sure  to  run  away  with 
him  on.  Hear  him. 

I  know  that  is  a  verse  from  a  ballad  about 
Baviega,  the  Cid’s  horse,  by  a  certain  Don 
Fulano  ;  the  blameful  neglect  of  whom  by 
Grimm, _  Depping,  and  indeed  all  ballad  col¬ 
lectors,  is  one  special  subject  of  fiery  indig¬ 
nation  with  the  grave  Andalusian  Don. 
What  he  sang  here  and  elsewhere,  I  have 
tumbled  into  rough  verse  : 

“  The  froth  dripp’d  from  his  bridle-chains,  the  froth 
spilt  down  his  knee, 

There  were  blobs  of  snow  on  the  creature’s  hide, 
that  was  black  as  black  could  be. 

“  There  were  trails  of  foam  blown  spattering  back, 
white  on  the  housing  red, 

There  were  blotches  of  gore  on  his  saddle-tree,  and 
on  his  chanfron’d  head. 

“  Three  yellow  heads  with  shaven  crowns,  and  scalp- 
locks  floating  dark, 

Hung  down  beside  the  stirrup-steel,  their  eyes  were 
staring  stark.” 

Some  scumble  required  a  more  worn  brush, 
which  he  selected  from  the  quiver-full  in  his 
left  palette  hand.  Balthazar  then  quick¬ 
ened  to  the  freer  measure  of  an  old  sailor’s 
ballad,  as  old  at  least  as  our  Henry  the 
Seventh : 

“Ye  men  that  row  the  galleys, 

I  see  my  lady  fair  : 

She  gazes  at  the  fountain 

That  leaps  with  pleasure  there. 

0,  galleys  bound  for  Tunis, 

Spread  out  your  wings  of  oars, 

And  bear  me  to  my  captive  love 
Who  lies  among  the  Moors. 

Ye  men  that  row  the  galleys, 

Pull  madly  at  each  oar, 

I  see  the  Moorish  palace 
Upon  the  sandy  shore.” 
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Here  a  difficulty  with  some  “medium  ”  that 
would  run  like  liquid-amber  or  drip  like  pot¬ 
able  gold  over  the  brown  rim  of  the  palette, 
compelled  the  sweet  singer  of  Seville  to  pause, 
and  drop  his  many-coloured  painting  rag  on 
the  vagrant  pool  of  oil.  In  a  minute  or  two 
— when  his  face  seems  to  have  forgot  this 
vexation,  and  was  placid  again  as  water  when 
the  circles  of  the  pebble  you  throw  in  have 
smoothed  away — he  was  busy  with  a  colour 
soft  as  the  grey  under  a  dove’s  wing,  or  the 
shady  side  of  a  pearl,  deepening  the  left  eye¬ 
lid  of  the  Velasquez  princess  he  is  copying 
for  some  English  merchant  at  Cadiz,  I  think 
it  safe  to  begin  talking. 

“  I  like  your  Spanish  school,”  I  said, 
“  Balthazar.  It  is  severe,  gloomy,  solemn  and 
religious.  Even  when  it  unbends  it  is  grave 
and  thoughtful.  Murillo’s  brown  Francis¬ 
cans,  Zurburan’s  white  Carthusians  and 
Roelas’s  Jesuits  are  all  to  me  interesting, 
because  they  are  intensely  national.  I  like 
your  Valencian  flower-pieces,  which  make 
spring  eternal  on  one’s  walls,  and  your 
Sevillian  still-life  where  the  melon  rolls  portly 
and  pompous,  and  the  citrons  and  the  olives 
are  so  fresh  and  tempting.” 

“And  don’t  you  like,”  says  Balthazar, 
stopping  a  moment  to  rest  on  his  mahl-stick 
with  its  padded  mushroom-top,  “  don’t  you 
like  the  portraits  of  Joanes,  our  Spanish 
Haifa  el,  and  the  Titianesque  colour  of  our 
Dumb  painter,  the  beauty  of  Cano  the  hot¬ 
headed,  and  the  landscapes  of  Iriarte  the 
Biscayan  ?  ” 

“I  do,”  I  said.  “And  I  like,  too,  your 
studio-legends  of  painters  being  let  into 
Paradise  by  the  saints,  whose  pictures  they 
had  painted  on  earth,  of  the  sculptor  who, 
after  many  failures — ” 

“  Becerra  1  ” 

“Ah,  Becerra,  that  was  his  name,  who  by 
advice  of  the  Virgin  in  a  dream,  got  up  and 
shaped  her  image  from  a  rude  olive  log  burn¬ 
ing  on  the  hearth  ;  and  of  the  sculptor  who, 
having  wrought  a  miraculous  image  of  Christ 
at  the  Pillar,  made  sure  that  that  was  there¬ 
fore  his  last  work,  and  that  he  should  die,  and 
did  die  of  the  plague  accordingly,  to  ensure 
the  fulfilment  of  his  presentiment.  As  for  your 
painters  who  have  been  lucky  enough  to 
obtam  sittings  from  actual  saints,  they  are 
innumerable.” 

“  The  less  said  about  that  the  better,”  said 
Balthazar,  with  a  rainy-day  look,  dipping 
his  biggest  brush  angrily  in  the  dirtiest- 
looking  colour  he  could  find  on  his  palette  ; 
“  but,”  he  said,  “when  I  have  put  in  the 
hazel  rings  ot  this  Syren’s  eyes,  I  will  put 
up  my  work  for  to-day,  rinse  my  brushes,  and 
scrape  my  palette.  The  princess’s  hair  is  not 
yet  dry,  and  I  must  wait  till  to-morrow 
before  I  work  at  it  again.  So  no  thanks.  We 
will  go  over  the  palace  of  Charles  the  Fifth 
and  that  Philip  the  Second,  who  married  your 
excellent  English  Mary.” 

Vamos — and  we  went,  leaving  the  little 


[  vermilion  lips  of  the  princess  wet,  as  if  they 
had  just  been  kissed.  “Juan,”  said  Balthazar, 

|  to  the  mischievous-looking  boy  drawing  in  a 
corner,  “  keep  at  your  work  while  I  am  away.  j 
Finish  that  foot  of  the  Venus.  Those  eyes  j 
I  you  have  been  doing  this  morning  look  like 
oysters.  A  foot,  mind,  has  only  five  toes. 
You  have  got  six  in  your  charcoal  outline.” 

“  That  little  limb  of  darkness,”  he  said  to 
me  as  we  left  the  room,  “directly  I  go  out 
gets  pelting  my  casts  or  painting  my  "poodle 
over  with  red  wafers.  He  is  only  fit  for  a 
muleteer,  and  he  is  as  stupid  as  the  king  of 
the  jackasses.  Demonio  !  what  are  such  boys 
sent  to  us  for  ?  ” 

Balthazar  showed  me  everything,  and  Imust 
say  his  reds  and  blues  were  as  bright  as  Mr. 
Owen  Tones’s.  In  fact,  why  should  they  not  be, 
for  this  palace  was  decorated  for  the  infamous 
Pedro  the  Cruel  by  the  very  Moorish  artists 
•who  did  the  Alhambra  for  Yusaf  the  First. 
There  are  here  the  same  arabesques,  wrought 
as  with  penknives  and  pierced  with  needles — 
the  same  flower-stalk  pillars  dividingthehorse- 
shoed  windows — the  same  glazed  side  dados 
and  carved  soffits.  Indeed,  this  is  a  concrete 
of  antiquities  and  different  ages  of  art,  more  so 
than  even  the  Seville  Cathedral  that  replaces 
a  mosque  which  had  Eoman  statues  built  into 
its  foundations.  Here  are  Eoman  columns 
1  with  Gothic  capitals  brought  from  the  Koyal 
Aragonese  Palace  at  Valencia,  which  Pedro 
j  the  infamous  ally  of  the  Black  Prince  de¬ 
stroyed  ;  and  here,  amid  badges  of  this  cruel 
murderer  of  his  wife,  you  find  all  the  tradi¬ 
tional  figures  of  Moorish  art,  the  stepped 
pyramid,  the  pine -apple,  and  the  fleur-de-lis. 

|  All  these  glories  of  colour  are  now,  thanks 
to  my  friend  the  Don,  re -appearing  like 
!  April  rainbows  from  the  long  deep  snow  of 
saving  whitewash  that  has  weighed  on  them 
for  forty  years. 

We  visit  the  Gate  of  the  Colours,  where 
j  the  royal  flag  is  hoisted  when  a  king  was  in 
the  Alcazar,  and  which  tower  is  now  sullenly 
mournful  in  the  intense  heat,  as  if  nothing 
but  a  king  would  content  it,  and  the  Gate  de 
la  Monteria,  by  which  the  royal  tenant  used 
to  sally  out  to  the  boar  chase. 

After  looking  at  the  quaint  Charles  the 
Fifth  garden,  cut  and  ruled  in  the  precise 
Eoman  fashion,  we  betook  ourselves  to  the 
hall  of  the  Embassador,  which  is  specially 
beautiful  with  its  dome  or  half-orange  roof. 
This  is  the  palace  where  Pedro  murdered 
his  brother,  the  Master  of  Santiago,  little 
thinking  he  would  fall  under  his  surviving 
brother’s  dagger;  and  here  he  murdered  the 
Bed  Sultan,  the  flying  usurper  of  Granada, 
in  order  to  obtain  his  jewels  ;  and,  among 
them,  that  very  huge  Balas  ruby,  “  big  as  a 
pigeon’s  egg,”  or  “great  as  a  racket  ball,” 
which  the  bloody  tyrant  gave  with  his  own 
hands  to  our  Black  Prince  after  the  useless 
victory  of  Navarete,  and  which  I,  not  many 
days  since,  saw,  red  as  ever,  in  the  Tower. 

It  was  apropos  of  a  verse  or  two  of  a  Cid 
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ballad  that  Balthazar  sang  as  we  cooled  our-  i 
selves  in  this  orange-roofed  hall  : 

*  ‘  The  Cid  rode  through  the  horse-shoe  gate,  Omega-  I 
shaped  it  stood, 

A  symbol  of  the  moon  that  waned  before  the  Christian 
rood. 

il  He  was  all  sheathed  in  golden  mail,  his  cloak  was 
white  as  shroud, 

His  vizor  down,  his  sword  unsheathed,  corpse-still 
he  rode  and  proud. 

tl  And  over  all  the  spears  and  blades,  east,  west, 
and  south,  and  north, 

The  Cid’s  broad  flag  like  a  sunset  spread,  wild 
flaming  fiercely  forth.” 

“  What  is  that  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“One  of  Don  Fulano’s  ballads,  The  Victory 
of  the  Dead  Cid.” 

“ The  Dead  Cid?” 

“Yes,  He  won  a  victory  after  he  was 
dead — and  all  I  wonder  is,  he  did  not  win 
oftener.  If  we  had  tried  him  against  the 
French  Gabachos,  we  might  have  saved  calling 
in  you  English,  who  give  us  no  credit  for 
even  helping  you  against  those  blasphemous 
robbers.  Well,  but  about  the  Cid.  When  ; 
that  great  champion  of  Spain,  friend  of  Saint 
James  and  destroyer  of  the  Moors,  died,  his  j 
body  was  embalmed  and  kept  in  Burgos 
Cathedral — I  think  it  was  Burgos — seated  in 
a  carved  chair  in  the  chancel,  never  moving 
for  seven  years  but  once  ;  when  a  wretch  of  a 
Jew  dared  to  pull  his  beard.  At  the  end  of 
those  seven  years — being  hard  bested  by  the 
Moors,  whose  turbans  lay  as  thick  on  the 
plain  as  mushrooms  in  a  meadow  after  the  j 
spring  rains,  and  no  prayers,  or  anything 
availing,  not  even  the  tooth  of  St.  Appolonia 
- — they  bethought  them  of  the  Cid.  So  they 
put  the  body  on  horseback — strapped  and 
fastened — and  rode  it  out  at  the  head  of 
the  sallying  army.  The  rout  was  total.  It 
was  like,  the  ballad  relates,  a  school-room, 
when  the  master  suddenly  returns,  and  puts 
down  a  riot,  As  for  the  dead  bodies,  they 
were  as  thick  as  wasps  in  a  sugar-mill.  Don 
Fulano  goes  on  to  say  : 

c:  The  rice-fields  where  the  tufted  stalks  grow  green 
rouud  tepid  pools, 

Were  trodden  red  by  flying  crowds  of  unbelieving 
fools. 

“  The  bright  canals  that  girt  the  town  as  with  a 
silver  net, 

Were  scarlet  with  the  slain  Moors’  blood — the 
melons  purple  wet. 

* 1  At  every  water-wheel  and  mill,  a  dying  man  you 
found, 

His  cloven  head  leant  back  against  the  red  jars 
knotted  round. 

“  The  mulberry  trees  were  strung  with  Moors,  as 
carob  twigs  with  fruit, 

The  dying  struggled  on  the  boughs — the  dying  at  the 


root. 


<c 


But  who  is  this  Don  Fulano  ?  ” 


“  How  is  it  you  Englishmen,  who  talk  so 
much  about  our  ballads,  seem  never  to  have 
heard  of  Don  Fulano,  one  of  the  most  vivid, 
powerful,  passionate,  condensed  writers 
Andalusia  boasts  of  ?  Whether  he  lived  in 
your  Henry  the  Seventh’s  reign,  or  in  our 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella’s,  or  earlier  or  later, 
I  know  not ;  but  this  I  know,  that  to  judge 
by  rush  and  spur,  savagery  and  tumult,  there 
was  something  divine  in  him.  Now,  promise 
me,  English  Senor,  that  when  you  go  back  to 
your  own  country  you  will  mention,  and  try 
to  remedy,  this  shameful  neglect  of  Don 
Fulano — the  best  and  most  vigorous  of 
Spain’s  ballad  writers.” 

I  promised,  on  the  faith  of  a  Christian,  that 
I  would. 

“  In  some  things,” — went  on  Balthazar  ; 
“but  we  must  have  some  wine,  for  dry  talking 
is  a  poor  thing — Don  Fulano  excels  Castillo 
and  Sepulveda,  or  rather  the  writers  of  their 
collections.  He  paints  our  country ;  and,  when 
he  tries  to  convey  an  idea,  he  never  fails.” 

“  That,”  said  I,  “  in  poetry  I  have  generally 
found  arises  from  the  writer  having  an  idea 
to  convey.  I  must  look  up  this  Don  Fulano. 
You  see  hints  are  to  my  curiosity  what  olives 
are  to  the  palate.” 

“  You  remember,”  said  Balthazar,  looking 
hard  at  the  toe  of  his  right-hand  boot,  as  if 
that  were  the  seat  of  his  memory,  “you 
remember  the  fine  ballad  of  the  Admiral 
Guarinos,  which  the  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho 
Panza  (of  the  incomparable  Cervantes)  over¬ 
heard  a  peasant  singing  at  Toboso  as  he  went 
to  his  work  at  daybreak  ?” 

“  I  do,  indeed,”  said  I,  “  a  most  touching 
story  of  great  antiquity;  going  back  to  the 
times  that  should  have  been,  and  that  shall 
be,  but  that  never  were.  But  tell  me  Fulauo’s 
version  of  it,  for  the  story,  as  Sancho  says,  is, 
after  all,  1  too  old  to  be  a  lie.’  ” 

“Well,  but,”  said  Balthazar,  gnawing  his 
foxy  moustache,  “  do  you  really  mean  to  tell 
me,  on  your  honour,  as  an  English  gentle¬ 
man  of  blue  blood,  that  no  British  writer  on 
Spanish  ballads  has  mentioned  the  great  Don 
Fulano  ?” 

I  said,  “  Not  one.” 

Balthazar  here  crossed  himself  five  times, 
and  expressed  intense  indignation  and  aston¬ 
ishment. 

“  I  thought,”  he  said,  turning  sharply  on 
me,  “that  there  was  a  Don  Juan  Logard 
who  had  done  some  of  our  ballads  smoothly 
and  cleverly  ?  ” 

I  said  that  Lockhart  had  rendered  a  few  of 
them  carefully ;  but  not  strongly.  He  made 
no  mention  of  Don  Fulano :  neither  did 
Southey. 

“  If  Mouthey,”  said  Balthazar,  accidentally 
mistaking  the  poet’s  name,  “forgot  to  men¬ 
tion  our  Fulano,  it  must  have  been  because 
he  had  stolen  so  many  of  his  ideas  he  was 
afraid  at  last  to  quote  him.  There  ought  to 
be  a  gaol  for  plagiarists.” 

I  defended  Southey  ;  and  said  there  was  no 
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mention  of  Fulano  even  in  Sismondi’s  learned 
book  —  The  Literature  of  the  South  of 
Europe. 

“Do  you  know,”  he  said,  “that  sumptuous 
ballad  of  Don  Fulano,  in  which  he  describes 
our  Cid’s  entry  into  Valencia,  after  his 
victory  at  Abuelfeda,  and  his  slaying  the 
five  Moorish  kings  ?  ” 

I  said,  rather  testily,  filling  my  glass,  and 
looking  through  it  at  the  light,  as  if  it  was  a 
barometer,  “  I  have  told  you,  several  times, 
Don  Balthazar,  that  I  never  even  heard  of 
this  Fulano.” 

“  So  much  the  worse  for  you,”  said  the 
painter-enthusiast.  “I  will  siug  you  part  of 
it,  and  then  will  afterwards  dictate  it  for 
you  to  write  down,  if  you  are  indeed  in 
earnest  in  wishing  to  preserve  such  inesti¬ 
mable  treasures.” 

“I  am  in  earnest,”  I  said  seriously,  draining 
the  barometer. 

“  Here,  I  will  call  for  my  guitar  :  I  can  do 
nothing  without  my  guitar.  Pepe — Pedro — 
Juan — somebody”  (and  he  shouted  like  a 
man-of-war’s-man  hailing  the  waiter  at  a 
Portsmouth  eating-house). 

The  guitar  came — Pedro  carrying  it  with 
awe,  as  if  it  were  a  baby. 

In  a  rich  chest  voice,  Balthazar  began  the 
celebrated  ballad : 

“  With  dripping  sword,  and  horse  all  sweat,  he  rode 
into  the  town, 

The  black  gore  from  his  plume  and  flag  was  raining 
hotly  down. 

‘  ‘  His  mace  was  bent,  his  banner  rent,  his  helmet 
beaten  in, 

The  blood-spots  on  his  mail  were  thick  as  spots  on 
leopard’s  skin. 

“And  after  came  the  hostages,  the  ransom’d  and  the 
dead, 

The  cloven  Moors  in  waggons  piled,  the  body  or  the 
head. 

“And  heaps  of  armour  golden- chain’d,  gay  plumes 
and  broken  flags, 

Piled  up  as  in,  the  tanner’s  yard,  or  heaps  of 
beggars’  rags. 

“Then  stately  camels,  golden-trapp’d,  each  silver- 
white  as  milk, 

High  laden  with  the  aloes  wood,  soft  ambergris 
and  silk. 

“  Kick  Indian  camphor,  martin  skins  from  Khorasan 
the  fair, 

Ten  piles  of  silver  ingots,  each  a  Sultan’s  triple 
share. 

“  Great  bales  of  orange  saffron  weed,  and  crystal 
diamond  clear, 

Large  Beja  rubies,  fiery  red,  such  stones  the  Emirs 
wear. 

*  ‘Last  came  the  shekels  and  the  bars  in  leather 
bags  seal’d  red, 

And  then  black  slaves,  with  jars  of  gold  upon  each 
woolly  head.” 

“What  a  treasure  is  this  for  historians!” 


said  Balthazar,  dropping  his  guitar,  quite 
winded  by  his  enthusiasm.  “  What  curious 
traits  of  manners  :  what  local  allusions  ! 
But,”  he  said,  “you  have  not  heard  half 
enough  to  judge.  Let  me  describe  you  the 
Cid  as  he  rode  out,  like  a  statue  of  Mars — a 
golden  statue,  seeming  to  be  hewn  out  of 
solid  metal.  Would  I  had  a  two-handed 
sword  to  lay  about  me  now  in  the  garden  here, 
and  show  you  how  he  felled  the  Moors  in 
long  swathes.” 

“  I  am  very  glad  you  have  not,”  I  said. 
“You  remind  me  of  that  old  military  painter 
who  never  took  to  his  easel  till  he  had  first 
beaten  a  drum  for  half  an  hour,  and  then 
hammered  a  sword  for  twenty  minutes  on  a 
suffering  lay  figure  in  armour  that  he  kept 
for  that  purpose.” 

“You  English,”  said  Balthazar,  “are  a 
cold,  calculating  race.  I  am  of  the  old 
blue  blood  of  Castille.  My  ancestors 
fought  under  Don  John  and  the  Great 
Captain.  They  split  many  a  shorn  Moorish 
head.  I  confess  these  old  ballads  of  my 
country,  particularly  those  of  the  great  Don 
Fulano  (here  the  enthusiast  for  chivalry,  the 
modern  Don  Quixote,  bowed  in  silent  respect 
of  the  memory  of  that  great  writer),  stir  me 
like  a  trumpet.  I  read  and  sing  them  till  I 
fancy  myself  again  The  Pounder,  mashing  the 
Moorish  skulls  with  the  torn  up  olive  tree 
outside  Xeres  ;  again,  Don  Gayferos  bearing 
off  his  wife  from  the  Moorish  tower  ;  again, 
the  old  admiral  putting  on  his  rusty  armour 
to  fight  before  the  Philistine  Moors.  In 
imagination  I  dine  every  day  with  Charle¬ 
magne  and  the  twelve  peers.  I  see  frequently 
Saint  James,  descending  in  full  armour  on 
a  winged  white  horse  from  the  clouds  to 
succour  the  Cid.  At  the  restaurant  I  some¬ 
times  find  myself  handing  the  paper  to 
Roland,  or  Iriarte  the  White  ;  and,  when  the 
old  canon  who  presides  at  the  soup,  asks  me 
if  I  will  take  a  second  helping,  I  sometimes 
catch  myself  saying,  A  thousand  thanks, 
brave  Campeador,  no.  At  which  every  one 
laughs  to  see  my  brain  wool  gathering ;  and 
I  break  out  of  the  room  in  a  fret,  throwing 
my  chair  down.  Don’t  I,”  said  Balthazar, 
twirling  his  mustachios  with  both  hands  till 
the  sharp  tips  of  their  curls  nearly  reached 
his  cheek  bones  ;  “  don’t  I,”  and  he  clenched 
his  stick  as  if  he  were  hewing  down  a 
Saracen,  “  wander  about  this  old  palace  of 
Pedro  the  Cruel  till  it  nearly  turns  my  brain, 
thinking  of  the  generous  old  times  when 
sword  law  was  more  thought  of  than  statute 
law?” 

“When  might  was  right,  in  fact.” 

“  When  might  was  right — always  right— 
and  right  was  mighty,  too,  and  strong 
handed.  In  the  days  before  every  house  was 
full  of  the  vermin  of  slander  ;  when  you 
could  strike  honestly,  in  the  teeth,  the  man 
to  whom  vou  now  have  to  bow  and  smirk, 

V  _ 

and  to  shake  hands  with.  The  times  when 
the  people,  rich  or  poor,  were  happy — •” 
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“  Stagnant  times — no  progress.” 

“No  miserable  jealousies,  then  ;  no  doubtful 
faith ;  no  uncertain  loyalty — no,  by  Saint 
James,  no  uncertain  loyalty — the  whole 
nation  having  one  heart,  that  loved  God  and 
hated  the  Moor  :  the  one  growing,  elastic 
hope  of  all,  to  crush,  expel,  or  exterminate 
that  worshipper  of  the  false  prophet,  whose 
religion  was  founded  on  intolerance,  cruelty,  j 
and  sensuality.”  (Abruptly  to  me)  “  What 
do  you  think  of  the  Porte  ?” 

“Well,”  I  said,  smiling  at  the  decanter 
blandly  to  turn  away  his  wrath,  for  Balthazar 
hated  joking  ou  his  favourite  topics,  “to  tell 
you  the  real  truth,  I  prefer  the  sherry.” 

“Bah!”  said  Balthazar,  scourging  the 
strings  of  his  guitar  with  his  angry  hands, 
and  roaring  out  the  verse  of  a  ballad  at 
passing-bell  intervals  : 

“  His  beard  was  like  a  horse’s  mane,  his  steed  was 
varnish’d  red 

With  Moorish  blood  his  rider-king  that  cruel  day  i 
had  shed. 

“You  know  not,  you  Englishmen,  how  to 
be  serious.  When  other  men  sing  you  are 
sour  ;  and  when  we  are  serious  then  you 
laugh.  Bah  !  English  people  are  a  bizarre 
people.  True,  Heaven  certainly  has  given  you 
the  power  to  buy  and  sell.  But,  suppose  you 
make  cotton  for  all  the  world.  What  then  ! 
Cui  bono  ?  Are  you  happier,  or  wiser,  or 
greater  ?  Will  Manchester  ever  produce  a 
Cid  ? 

“  All  crimson  shone  his  suit  of  mail,  all  fiery  shone 
his  sword, 

His  breastplate  steel  was  hewn  across,  his  battle-axe 
was  flaw’d.” 

“  I  hope  not,”  I  said  ;  “  but  we  have  a 
Bright.” 

“  Don  Bray-it  ?  I  know  not  the  name. 
Did  he  fight  under  the  Duke  ?  ” 

“  More  Moors,  more  plunder  !  cried  the  Cid,  and 
buckled  for  the  fight, 

His  shield  was  blazing  like  a  sun,  he  rode  a  moving ' 
light. 

4  ‘The  watch-tower  bell  struck  loud  and  quick,  and 
all  the  gates  flew  back, 

On  every  Moorish  face  there  fell  a  sudden  gloom  of 
black ; 

4t  As  fourteen  thousand  horsemen  came,  in  one  hot 
flood  of  steel, 

A  sword  at  every  good  knight’s  side,  a  spur  on 
every  heel.” 

“All  that,”  I  said,  “my  good  Don  Bal¬ 
thazar,  is  very  well ;  but  do  you  really  mean 
to  say  that  you  regret  the  rough  old  times, 
when  the  biggest  muscles  and  the  toughest 
head  decided  everything, — when  kings  fought 
against  barons,  and  barons  against  kings,  and  : 

O  7  O  0  7  I 

both  trampled  on  the  poor  man,  and  chose  his  j 
quiet  little  cabbage-garden  as  the  place  to 
light  it  out  in, — when  intellect  and  virtue,  if  t 


not  good  swordsmen,  were  always  kicked  out 
of  court,  and  when  foppery  in  dress  and 
ridiculous  ceremony  were  rampant  every¬ 
where,  side  by  side  with  a  religion  that 
gagged  all  thinking,  and  made  you  swallow 
miracles  that  would  not  go  down  now  in  our 
very  nurseries  ?” 

“  Look  here,”  said  Balthazar,  rising  up,  and 
gripping  my  wrist  till  my  fingers  got  quite 
red,  “  do  you  see  that  Moorish  doorway, 
down  the  hall,  to  the  left  ?” 

I  said  I  did. 

“  And  what  do  you  see  through  that  gate 
of  Paradise  ?  ” 

“  Much,”  I  said.  “  Windows  with  pony- 
hoof  arches,  divided  by  slender  pillars  of 
alabaster,  scarce  bigger  than  sticks  of 
amber.  Some  of  them  are  fretted  and 
engrailed  :  the  openings  pierced  with  little 
pips,  like  the  spades  and  diamonds  in  a  pack 
of  cards.  Thin  lace  work  fans  out  over  the 
crystalline  ornaments  on  the  doors  and 
panels.  The  wall  space  of  the  cloisters  and 
the  cornices  edging  the  roof-tiles,  is  every¬ 
where  magic-marvellous,  and  beautiful  as  the 
changing  beauty  of  the  skies.” 

“  Go  on,”  said  Balthazar,  drinking  in  my 
words  of  admiration. 

“  I  see  everywhere  wainscot  mailings  of 
Moorish  tiles  reaching  breast-high  up  the 
walls,  shining  with  a  deep  richness  of  greens, 
browns,  and  blues.  Above  this  is  a  casket- 
work  enamel  of  marbled  stucco,  stamped 
everywhere  with  the  lion  and  castle  of 
Castille.” 

“  O,  never  mind  the  seals  of  Charles  and 
Philip  ;  confine  yourself  to  the  Moorish 
work  wrought  for  Pedro  the  Cruel,  on  the 
the  very  spot  where  we  stand,  by  artificers 
from  the  newly  finished  Alhambra.  Go  out¬ 
side,  and  you  will  see  over  the  principal 
entrance  above  the  three  top  windows,  a 
horizontal  panel,  surrounded  by  an  inscrip¬ 
tion,  which  looks  like  Cufic,  but  is  really 
Gothic,  and  runs  thus  : 

“  ‘The  very  high,  the  very  noble,  and  the  very 
powerful  conqueror,  Don  Pedro,  by  the  grace  of  God 
King  of  Castille  and  of  Leon,  commanded  these 
alcazaras  and  these  facades  to  be  built,  in  the  year 
one  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty-four.’  ” 

“  I  observed  it,”  I  said,  “  it  was  quite  at 
the  top,  and  over  it  ran  a  cornice  of  cellular 
work,  like  a  section  of  a  honeycomb,  showing 
the  cells.  Underneath  is  the  great  west  door, 
covered  with  a  pattern  such  as  you  see  when 
you  shake  up  a  kaleidoscope  to  some  specially 
gorgeous  and  lucky  combination.” 

“  I  see  you  appreciate  the  starry  beauty  of 
those  geometric  and  eternal  flowers,”  said 
Balthazar,  eyeing  me  with  paternal  fondness, 
seeing  I  was  ready  to  ride  behind  him,  on 
the  same  hobby.  “And  you  see  it,”  he  said, 
“dinted  and  blurred  by  hundreds  of  years’ 
neglect  and  ill-usage ;  though  Time  seems 
rather  to  kiss  than  gnaw  these  relics  of  art. 
Wait  till  I,  by  the  help  of  our  Queen,  am 
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enabled  to  restore  these  walls,  and  steep 
them  again  in  colour :  wait  till,  by  the  help 
of  those  saints  who  ever  wTait  on  our  en¬ 
lightened  and  progressing  nation,  I  refine 
with  fresh  bloom  and  dye  these  tarnished 
butterfly  wings,  polish  again  each  fairy 
pillaret,  solidify  each  gilded  ceil  of  the  honeyed 
domes,  repuncture  the  starlet  holes  of  the 
trellice-work,  and  re-emblazon  every  badge 
and  bearing  of  my  great  country’s  by-gone 
kings.  I  will — Saint  James  being  my  help — 
devote  the  rest  of  my  poor  life  to  this  noble 
work:  I  will,  Heaven  helping,  restore  to  life 
this  dead  palace  of  beauty  :  and  when  I  die, 
I  will  only  pray  our  extremely  virtuous  and 
honoured  Queen  to  allow  me  to  be  buried 
under  the  entrance  door-step,  that  every  foot 
that  enters  may  tread  on  the  poor  grave  of 
the  sinner  Balthazar,  who  loved  the  beautiful 
old  place  so  well.” 

He  said  all  this  in  so  touching  a  way,  that 
I  had  to  devote  all  my  energies  to  staring  at 
the  bottom  of  my  glass,  or  I  should  have  had 
to  confess  my  emotion.  As  it  was,  one  hot, 
big  tear  fell  ou  the  guitar-board,  and  re¬ 
mained  a  watery  blot  on  its  light  polished 
surface. 

Balthazar  struck  the  strings  furiously : 

‘  ‘  The  Cid  was  sleeping  in  his  chair,  with  all  his 
knights  around, 

The  cry  went  forth  along  the  hall  that  the  lion  was 
unbound. 

“They  press’d  around  the  ivory  throne,  to  shield 
their  lord  from  harm  : 

The  good  Cid  woke  and  gently  rose,  without  fear  or 
alarm  ; 

He  went  to  meet  the  lion,  with  his  mantle  on  his 
arm.” 

“  And  of  course  dragged  him  safely  hack 
to  his  den  ?  ”  I  said.  “  Why,  Wombwell  would 
have  done  that ;  he  used  to  drub  his  lions 
with  a  crow  bar.” 

“  Don’t  compare  the  Cid  to  Hummel,”  said 
Balthazar.  “  I  knew  him  well :  he  was  a 
mere  piano-player,  and  wrote  some  pretty 
music.” 

I  bowed  deprecatingly,  for  the  Don  was  an 
impracticable  mau. 

“Well,”  he  said,  “you  see  all  this  work, 
and  you  have  praised  it.  Observe  my  argu¬ 
ment.  This  was  the  proof  of  the  mental  con¬ 
dition  of  the  Moors — of  the  Moors  who  carried 
mathematics,  and  medicine,  and  botany,  and 
indeed  all  learning,  to  a  marvellous  pitch. 
The  best  doctors  and  astronomers  of  the 
Middle  Ages  were  from  Spain.  They  kept 
the  great  Greek  books  alive  :  they  knew  of 
paper  and  gunpowder,  if  they  did  not  invent 
them.  From  them  came  the  germs  of  half 
our  modern  discoveries.  How  great  they  were 
in  art,  this  palace,  the  Grenada  Alhambra, 
and  our  wonderful  Giralda,  show,  being  the 
high-water  mark  of  their  achievements.  I 
will  tell  you  a  story,  from  Abul  Pharajius,  to 
prove  to  you,  how  the  Sultans  of  that  age  of 
Islamism  ruled.’* 


“  Go  on,”  X  said,  performing  an  Eastern 
salute  with  a  laughing  face,  and  dragoon  <r 
through  the  window  bars  a  great  bough  of 
waxen  orange  blossoms  to  smell  at  ;  “  thy 
servant  is  listening  with  a  thousand  ears.” 

“  Mark,  then,  O  son  of  the  faithful,  that 
of  all  the  Abassides  of  the  Black  Banner, 
Mutaded  and  Alruanzor  alone  were  beloved 
by  Allah.  It  is  not  often  given  to  kings  to 
be  wise  or  happy.  Wisdom  and  happiness 
are  not  to  be  seen  among  the  crown  jewels. 
Yet  the  one  is  often  among  the  brown  mugs 
on  the  peasant’s  shelf,  and  the  other  is  kept 
on  many  a  cottage  mantelpiece.  Does  not, 
indeed,  Elmacer  tell  us,  in  the  words  of  truth 
— Elmacer,  the  golden-mouthed  historian, 
writing  to  Zurita,  the  poet,  who  was  called 
by  men,  for  his  truth,  ‘  Zurita  of  the  golden 
heart  ’ — that  A1  Baschid,  one  day,  reading  in 
the  book  of  Hafiz  the  well  known  line,  ‘  take 
what  the  world  can  give  thee,  but  death  is 
surely  at  the  bottom  of  the  casket  ’  ?  and  so 
when  they  strewed  the  spoil  of  nations  round 
the  bed  of  the  dying  Mahmoud,  the  great 
Gaznevide,  he  wept  aloud  to  think  of  the 
vanity  of  the  world — ” 

“  Cut  it  short,  O  Commander  of  the  Faith¬ 
ful,  for  we  dine  at  the  Fonda  Europa  at  half- 
past  three,”  was  the  irrelevant  interruption. 

Balthazar,  who  did  not  understand  English 
clearly,  and  was  not  easy  “  to  sit  upon,”  went 
on  more  fervently  than  ever. 

“  And  did  not  Azzud-ed-Dowlah,  dying  of 
consumption  in  his  Palace  of  Happiness,  ex¬ 
claim  in  verse :  ‘  I  have  slain  the  princes  of 
men,  and  have  laid  waste  the  palaces  of 
kings.  I  have  dispersed  them  to  the  East 
and  scattered  them  to  the  West,  and  now  the 
grave  calls  me  and  I  must  go.’ — But  I  am 
wandering.” 

“  You  are,”  I  said.  “  May  your  joy 
increase,  and  your  tongue,  O  Balthazar, 
shorten.”  | 

“Well,  one  day  a  Nubian  slave,  who  was 
fanning  away  the  flies  from  the  great 
Mutaded,  struck  off  that  jewelled  turban,  on 
which  the  Pyramid  of  Light  was  the  meanest 
jewel.  The  Sultan  only  exclaimed,  ‘The  boy 
is  sleepy — let  him  go  and  rest.’  Now,  the 
vizir,  hearing  this,  fell  down  at  the  Sultan’s 
feet,  kissed  the  ground,  and  exclaimed  :  ‘  G 
Commander  of  the  Faithful  !  I  thought  such 
clemency  was  possible  only  in  Heaven.’ — - 
For  to  tell  the  truth,  this  Caliph  used 
generally  if  a  slave  of  the  kitchen  over-roasted 
a  joiut,  to  instantly  bury  him  alive.  You  see 
my  argument  h  ” 

“  I  cannot  say  I  do.” 

“I  tell  you  this  story  to  show  how  great 
the  power  these  monarchs  exercised  over 
men  ;  and  these  wTere  Moors. 

“  Yet  we,  the  Spaniards,  crushed  them,  and 
drove  them  out.” 

“And  1  have  always  wondered  how  }tou 
did  it.” 

“Well,  we  did.  Do  you  know  what  made 
us  do  it  1 — who  led  us,  who  focussed  our 
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aims,  who  beat 
Moorish  conquest  ?  ” 

“No.” 

“The  Cid  !— the  Cid  ! 

C'id  !  Let  me  give  you 
with  here  and  there  a 
strings,  my  vision  of  the  Cid’s  sally  from 
his  besieged  castle  of  Aleocer — the  first  out-  j 
burst  of  that  Spanish  deluge  that  never  | 
receded  till  it  rose  over  the  dead  body  of  the ' 
last  Moor. 

“‘The  fourth  watch  had  begun,  the  third  j 
was  scarcely  past,  when  the  Cid,  looking 
round  on  the  faces  lean  aghast,  said,  “  The 
water  is  cut  off,  the  bread  is  well  nigh  spent, 
escape  by  night  we  cannot,  for  many  a  Moorish 
tent  is  round  these  walls,  thick  as  the  morn¬ 
ing  dew.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  pray  you  speak, 
and  say  what  is  to  do :  we  are  too  stout  to 
starve,  to  grapple  we’re  too  few.”  Then 
Alvar  Fanez  stood  erect,  a  lion  man  was  he  ; 
he  said,  “I  count  six  hundred — six  hundred 
barring  three.  It  is  by  fighting  with  the 
Moors  we  earned  our  blood-stained  bread  :  in 
the  name  of  God  that  made  us  let  nothing 
more  be  said :  let  us  sally  out  upon  the  j 
Moors  let  what  will  happen  may,  let  us  sally 
out  upou  the  Moors  at  the  breaking  of 
the  day.”  (Twaug-twang-tillo-dillo-twang.)  ! 
The  Cid  approved,  they  all  consent,  they  had ; 
no  fear  or  doubt  ;  the  Moors  that  were ! 
within  the  town  they  took  and  turned  them 
out.  They  hammered  at  the  helmet  band, 
they  worked  the  livelong  night,  and  long 
before  the  sun  was  up  they  were  ready  for 
the  fight.  (Twang-twang.)  Two  footmen 
only  there  •were  left  to  keep  ward  at  the 
gate,  to  buiy  all  the  Christian  dead  if  such 
should  be  their  fate.  Unto  Pedro  Bermudez 
the  Cid  the  banner  gave,  and  bade  him  bear 
it  evenly,  erect  and  stout  and  brave  ;  but 
not  to  venture  rashly  forth  until  he  gave 
command.  Bermudez  never  spoke  a  word, 
but  ran  and  kissed  his  hand.  (Twang-dillo- 
trillo-twang.  Hurrah  i)  They  broke  and  split 
the  unbarred  gates,  no  covert  more  for  them, 
they  were  all  steel — no  silver,  gold,  no 
spangle,  spark,  or  gem.  With  spur  and 
shout  the  lusty  knights  all  close  together 
rushed  ;  the  outposts  of  the  craven  Moors 
back  to  the  camp  were  pushed.  The  camp 
was  stirring  like  a  hive  or  autumn  leaves  in 
wind  ;  the  cymbals  beat  their  stormy  brass, 
the  drums  roared  far  behind.  The  Moors  by 
thousands  ran  to  horse,  they  spurred  and 
stormed  and  raced  :  the  two  main  battles 
gathered  quick,  in  anger  and  in  haste.  The 
horse  and  foot  were  rolling  mixed,,  the  spears 
came  like  a  sea.  “  The  Moors  are  moving 
forward,”  the  Cid  cried  joyfullie;  “  my  men 
stand  firm  in  order,  ranged  hedge-liog  close 
in  line  :  let  not  a  man  move  from  his  rank 
before  I  give  the  sign.”  Bermudez  heard 
the  warning  word,  but  he  could  not  refrain  ; 
he  let  the  banner  struggle  out,  and  gave 
his  horse  the  rein.  Then  Garcia  and 
Munoz  spurred  forth  to  keep  him  back.  “1 


cannot,  hold,”  he  fiercely  cried,  and  broke 
into  the  rack.  O,  where  the  Moors  were 
black  and  thick — the  heart  of  all  the  host — 
he  drove  a  thunderbolt  of  wrar  where  spears 
and  swords  were  most ;  and  cried,  “  My 
noble  Campeador,  God  be  your  precious  aid, 
for  I  bear  your  banner  where  I  hope  to  meet 
with  many  a  blade.”  They  saw  the  flag 
entangled  among  the  Moorish  men,  the  Cid 
cried  out,  “  Saint  James’s  name  !  ’tis  time  to 
rouse  us,  then.”  (Twang-twang-dillo-trillo- 
twaug.)  Their  blazoned  shields  upon  their 
hearts,  their  vizors  barr’d  and  down,  their 
lances  levelled  firm  and  low,  upon  their  lips 
a  frown.  Their  banners  and  their  knightly 
crests,  all  waving  in  a  row ;  their  sturdy 
heads,  bull-like,  bent  grim  towards  their 
saddle-bow.  The  Cid  upon  his  gilded  seat 
rode  first  and  cried  afar,  “I  am  Don  Buy 
Diaz,  the  Champion  of  Bivar.”  (Twang- 
twang-dillo-trillo-twang.) — ’  ” 

“  What,  is  that  all  ?  ” 

“  O  no,  that  is  only  the  beginning ;  but  I 
must  get  back  and  look  after  that  devil’s 
limb  of  a  boy.  I  dare  say  he  is  pelting  my 
casts  with  lumps  of  modelling  clay,  or 
drawing  caricatures  of  me  ballad-singing,  or 
some  nonsense.” 

“  That  sally  from  Alcocer  is  by  Fulano,  of 
course  ?  ” 

“  0  no  !  ” 

“  Who  then  1  ” 

“  By  myself.” 

Here  we  reached  the  studio. 

Don  Balthazar,  looking  through  the  key¬ 
hole,  suddenly  burst  open  the  door,  crying, 
“  Why,  I’ll  be  hanged  if  that  rascal  of  a  boy 
is  not  painting  at  my  Princess  1  I’ll  give  it 
him.” 

At  the  table  d’hote  dinner,  an  English 
Colonel  from  Gibraltar  asked  me  to  tell  him 
candidly  what  I  thought  of  the  Spanish 
guitar.  I,  still  sore  from  Don  Balthazar  and 
his  interminable  playing,  replied  candidly, 
“Well,  Colonel,  I  must  say,  I  think  it’s  a 
tinkling  business,  after  all.” 

THE  CUEE  OF  SICK  MINDS. 

There  are  few'  household  calamities  so 
utterly  deplorable  as  loss  of  reason  in  a 
husband,  wife,  or  child  ;  and  there  is,  perhaps, 
no  household  calamity  for  the  lightening  of 
which  so  much  can  be  done  or  left  undone 
by  the  friends  of  the  afflicted,  according  to 
their  knowledge  or  their  ignorance  of  certain 
leading  truths. 

The  development  of  this  kind  of  know¬ 
ledge  has  been  the  work  of  science  in  our  own 
day,  and  its  diffusion  is  the  duty  of  all 
journals  such  as  ours.  For  that  reason  we 
have,  from  time  to  time,  dwelt  upon  points 
relating  to  insanity  in  England,  and  we 
now  found,  upon  the  latest  reports  of  our 
county  Lunatic  Asylums,  a  few  more  notes  of 
profitable  information. 

Of  the  last  quarterly  number  “of  the  Jour- 
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nal  of  Mental  Science,  published  by  authority  ! 
of  the  association  of  medical  officers  of 
Asylums  and  Hospitals  for  the  Insane,”  a 
considerable  part  is  devoted  to  a  review,  by 
Doctor  Bucknill  of  the  reports  of  English, 
Scotch,  Irish,  and  East  Indian  Lunatic 
Asylums  published  during  the  last  two  years, 
with  citation  of  the  most  important  facts  con¬ 
tained  in  each.  There  are  added  notes  on  the 
reports  of  the  Irish  Lunacy  Commission,  and 
a  review  of  the  last  published  report  of 
our  commissioners  in  lunacy.  Fresh  from 
the  reading  of  these  notes  we  write  what 
follows.  I 

Taking  for  granted  the  first  principle  of 
the  treatment  of  insane  persons,  without 
harsh  restraint,  a  principle  which  is  now 
recognised  almost  universally  in  England, 
we  pass  to  two  main  facts  which  have  been 
more  recently  established,  and  which  should 
have  as  general  a  recognition.  One  is,  that 
insanity  is  a  disease  of  bodily  weakness,  not  I 
of  strength, — a  disease  commonly  arising  from 
defect  of  nourishment  and  physical  depres¬ 
sion.  The  other  is,  that  in  its  first  stages, 
insanity  is  generally  curable  ;  that  on  its 
appearance  help  against  it  should  be  sought 
without  even  a  putting  off  until  to-morrow, 
since  every  day’s  delay  adds  to  the  difficulty  of 
cure,  and  after  the  delay  of  two  or  three 
months,  relief — perhaps  a  long  relief — may 
indeed  be  obtained,  but  cure  has  become 
nearly  impossible. 

Most  important  is  it  that  a  proper  under¬ 
standing  of  these  facts  should  be  impressed 
on  all  who  are  concerned  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  our  -workhouse  s}Tstem.  Through¬ 
out  the  curable  stage  of  their  disease  insane 
paupers  very  frequently  indeed  are  retained 
in  workhouses  to  save  the  expense  of  then- 
maintenance  in  the  county  asylum. .  While 
so  detained  they  are  receiving  neither  the 
right  medical  treatment  nor  the  right  supply 
of  nourishment.  Rightly  to  treat  a  pauper 
lunatic  in  a  workhouse  would,  for  want  of 
the  organised  system  and  all  the  appliances 
belonging  to  an  Establishment  built  and  main¬ 
tained  with  the  sole  view  to  such  a  purpose, 
cost  more  than  the  charge  payable  to  a 
county  asylum  for  the  care  of  him.  Patients 
retained  thus  in  the  workhouse  during  the 
first  weeks  of  lunacy  do  not  recover,  but 
becoming  worse,  are  sent  when  the  possibi¬ 
lity  of  perfect  cure  is  at  an  end,  to  the 
asylum,  and  become  for  the  rest  of  their  lives 
a  permanent  or  an  occasional  charge  upon 
the  rates. 

A  discussion  has  been  lately  carried  on 
between  the  commissioners  in  lunacy  and  the 
visitors  of  the  Middlesex  Lunatic  Asylums. 
The  visitors  have  gained  their  point,  but  the 
commissioners  were  surely  in  the  right.  They 
had  opposed  the  enlargement  of  the  two 
great  Middlesex  asylums  —  Hanwell  and 
Colney  Hatch  —  first,  because  over-grown 
asylums  have  proved  disproportionately 
costly,  through  the  waste  and  loss  occasioned 


by  the  multiplication  of  servants,  and  the 
impossibility  of  subjecting  them  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  and  constant  oversight  of  a  single 
responsible  head  ;  secondly,  because  a  medical 
officer,  let  him  work  as  he  will,  cannot  do  his 
duty  thoroughly  in  the  case  and  treatment 
of  patients,  unless  there  is  reasonable  limit 
to  their  number ;  thirdly,  because,  at 
Hanwell  and  Colney  Hatch,  there  is  not 
ground  enough  fairly  to  admit  of  the  proposed 
increase  of  the  number  of  patients  by  whom 
it  is  to  be  used.  The  commissioners  recom¬ 
mended,  therefore,  that  the  fresh  expenditure 
for  building  should  go  to  the  erection  on 
some  simple  and  inexpensive  plan  of  a  third 
asylum  for  the  incurable  idiotic  and  demented 
patients,  so  that  there  might  be  more  room  at 
Colney  Hatch  and  Hanwell,  for  those  recent 
and  curable  cases  for  which  it  is  especially 
important  that  the  doors  of  an  asylum  should 
be  open  their  widest.  The  suggestion  seems 
to  have  been  beyond  all  question  right  and 
wise. 

The  opposing  argument  raised  by  the 
visiting  justices  of  Colney  Hatch,  did  not  join 
issue  upon  any  general  principle,  but  argued 
as  a  fact  that  it  would  be  of  no  use  to 
make  much  room  for  curable  cases  in  a 
Middlesex  asylum,  because  “  the  occurring 
cases  of  insanity  among  the  pauper  population 
of  the  metropolis  are  of  a  most  unfavourable 
description,”  and  curious  facts  are  given  to 
illustrate  the  particular  incurability  of 
pauper  lunatics  in  the  county  of  Middlesex. 
We  certainly  do  not  believe  that  there  is 
any  special  malignancy  in  the  incipient 
madness  of  a  London  pauper  as  compared 
with  that  of  a  pauper  in  the  crowd  of  Bir¬ 
mingham,  where,  as  Doctor  Bucknill  points 
out,  the  per  centage  of  cases  is  rather  above 
the  average.  Evidently  the  truth  must  be 
that  in  London  the  fresh  cases  are  not 
brought  to  the  asylum  door.  Many  perhaps 
are  overlooked  in  the  defective  practical  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  workhouse  system,  others  may  be 
allowed  to  pass  into  the  incurable  state  by 
guardians  and  union  surgeons  who  have  paid 
little  attention  to  the  subject  of  insanity, 
who  are  not  sufficiently  aware  of  the  emer¬ 
gency  of  every  lunacy  case  at  its  outset,  and 
who  in  such  matters  cannot  distinguish 
between  curable  and  incurable  affliction. 
Cases  of  lunacy  will  be  multiplied  five  fold 
throughout  the  country  whenever  the  whole 
public  has  been  made  alive  to  the  necessity 
of  seeking  instant  remedy.  In  the  last  report 
of  the  Derbyshire  Asylum  there  is  mention 
of  an  interesting  case.  A  young  woman, 
liable  to  returns  of  insanity,  and  living  four¬ 
teen  miles  away,  left  her  home  at  four 
o’clock  one  wTet  morning,  and  taking  the 
railway  as  her  guide,  hurried  to  the  asylum  ; 
'  she  passed  through  several  tunnels  on  her 
road,  and  arrived  wet  and  exhausted.  She 
said,  “  she  dreaded  being  ill  at  home,  for  they 
treated  her  badlv  when  mad.  She  knew  the 
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fast  as  she  could,  to  get  help  in  time  ;  she 
did  not  let  her  friends  know  of  her  intention, 
for  she  had  asked  them  to  bring  her,  and 
they  were  unwilling  to  do  so.”  A  little  me¬ 
dicine  and  repose  tranquillised  the  risin^ 
nervous  agitation.  In  two  or  three  days  she 
returned  home  to  her  friends,  and  has  re¬ 
mained  with  them  ever  since.  This  instant 
hurry  to  secure  relief  was  a  half  mad  act, 
founded  on  the  soundest  judgment.  At  the 
very  first  symptom  of  disease  in  the  mind 
let  remedy  be  sought.  Let  there  be  no  avoid¬ 
able  postponement  of  the  search  for  efficient 
help, — not  even  for  an  hour. 

Moreover,  if  the  sufferer  be  in  want 
through  poverty,  or  through  the  not  uncom¬ 
mon  error  that  induces  some  people  to  starve 
the  body — keep  it  under — for  advantage,  of 
the  mind,  let  there  be  immediate  recognition 
of  the  truth,  that  there  is  often  better  mental 
food  in  a  beafsteak  than  in  a  book — that  the 
mind  partakes  of  the  body’s  health  or  sick¬ 
ness — that  whatever  weakens  one  weakens 
the  other,  whatever  strengthens  one 
strengthens  the  other.  The  main  root  of  j 
insanity  is  defect  of  nutrition,  often  a  trans¬ 
mitted  weakness,  often  a  depression  caused 
by  personal  privation  ;  it  never  is  a  strength 
of  fury  added  to  good  health:  its  wildest 
paroxysm  is,  so  to  speak,  the  agony  of  a 
mind  upon  which  its  house  of  the  flesh  falls 
torturing  and  crushing,  after  its  foundations 
have  been  loosened.  Insanity  is  not  the 
immaterial  disease  of  an  immaterial  essence, 
but  the  perverted  action  of  the  mind  caused 
by  a  defect  in  its  instrument.  "Whatever 
helps  to  put  the  body  into  good  physical 
condition  does  something  towards  the  repair 
of  the  defective  instrument. 

Here  it  is  worth  while  to  observe,  that,  in 
daily  life,  without  the  limits  of  a  positive 
disease,  there  are  few  things  more  obviously 
injurious  to  the  mind’s  health  than  crotchets 
of  unreasonable  abstinence.  It  is  not  in  body 
only  that  we  are  to-day  pretty  well,  to¬ 
morrow  a  little  poorly,  next  day  full  of 
vigour  ;  changes  of  mental  health  are  greater 
and  more  frequent,  and  to  the  person  in 
whom  they  take  place  more  obvious  ^  yet  we 
habitually  refer  them  to  the  body.  Depres¬ 
sion,  irritability,  and  a  dozen  other  shifting 
states  of  mind,  we  speak  of  as  bodily  dis¬ 
orders,  and  with  reason.  Thus  it  is  that 
men’s  characters  come  to  depend,  in  no  small 
degree,  upon  their  breakfasts  and  their  din¬ 
ners.  Has  any  reader  of  these  pages  ever 
known  a  man  or  woman  who,  without  proper 
compensation  to  the  system,  chose  to  play 
vegetarian  or  total  abstainer,  who  has  not 
shown  also  weaknesses  of  character,  and  a 
crotchettiness  upon  sundry  points  irrecon- 
cileable  with  the  belief  that  they  enjoy  a  true 
soundness  of  mental  health  '?  On  what 
morbid  impressions  do  we  find  young  ladies 
feasting  their  minds  when  they  have  once 
abandoned  the  allegiance  due  to  bread  and 
mutton  !  The  lean  men  of  old,  who  went  out. 


into  the  desert  to  starve  themselves  into 
sanctity,  would  have  been  infinitely  holier 
had  they  been  healthy  labourers  in  their 
Great  Master’s  vineyard,  applying  sound 
minds  to  the  love  and  comfort  of  their  neigh¬ 
bours.  There  was  use  then,  no  doubt,  in 
their  extravagant  antagonism,  of  a  life  of 
heavenly  contemplation  with  the  turmoil  of 
a  world  wholly  immersed  in  rude  physical 
struggle.  We  do  not  discuss  the  state  of 
society  that  begot  and  supported  a  delusion, 
and  gave  it,  as  it  gave  at  other  times  to  yet 
more  conspicuous  delusions,  its  place  in  the 
great  system  of  human  history.  Those  half- 
starved  men,  with  their  mental  disease,  and 
its  attendant  visions  and  delusions,  must 
have  been  in  a  very  large  number  of  cases 
incurable  lunatics. 

Drunkenness  begets  insanity  not  by  excite¬ 
ment.  It  is  the  stage  of  reaction  and 
depression  to  which  reason  succumbs.  The 
drunkard  also  turns  from  his  meat,  and  by 
the  substitution  of  a  drink  that  contains  few 
elements  of  nourishment  for  a  great  part  of 
the  solid  sustenance  by  which  alone  the  body 
can  be  nourished,  he  secures  a  double  risk. 
He  really  starves  his  body  while  he  also 
spoils  his  powers  of  digestion  ;  thus  secures, 
in  an  extreme  form,  the  defect  of  nutrition 
that  throws  open  the  gate  by  which  madness 
usually  enters.  At  the  same  time,  he  strug¬ 
gles  to  pull  in  his  madness  through  the  gate 
so  opened  by  taking  that  which  continually 
forces  his  mind  into  fits  of  unhealthy  depres¬ 
sion. 

Thus,  an  excess  of  intoxicating  drink  is 
maddening  ;  but  the  madness  of  the  excited 
drunkard  is  not  the  direct  begetter  of  in¬ 
sanity.  That  comes  of  the  next  consequent 
depression  working  on  a  mind  in  an  ill- 
nourished  body.  It  is  so  also  with  opium¬ 
eating.  When  the  Lincolnshire  labourers 
worked  in  their  fens,  before  the  drainage  of 
the  country,  they  (not  being  of  one  mind 
with  the  proverb,  that  “an  ague  in  spring  is 
physic  for  a  king  ”)  gladly  fastened  upon 
opium-eating  as  a  safeguard  against  ague. 
The  fens  are  now  drained,  but  the  habit  of 
eating  opium  remains  ;  and  to  the  last  report 
of  the  Lincolnshire  Lunatic  Asylum,  Dr. 
i  Palmer  contributes  a  very  emphatic  expres- 
|  si  on  of  the  prevalence  and  danger  of  this 
secret  vice,  which  sends  him  many  a  patient 
melancholy  mad  from  among  the  peasant 
population  of  his  county. 

There  are  still  thousands  among  the  igno¬ 
rant,  who  hold  concerning  insanity  opinions 
little  in  advance  of  those  of  the  day  when 
Luther  said,  “Idiots  are  men  in  whom  devils 
have  established  themselves  ;  and  all  the  phy¬ 
sicians  who  heal  those  infirmities  as  if  they 
proceeded  from  natural  causes  are  ignorant 
blockheads,  who  know  nothing  about  the 
powers  of  the  demon.  Eight  years  ago  I 
myself  saw  and  touched  at  Dessau  a  child 
I  of  this  sort,  which  had  no  human  parents, 
but  had  proceeded  from  the  devil.”  The 
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physician  to  the  Derbyshire  Asylum,  while 
protesting  strongly  against  the  mischievous 
belief  that  insanity  is  a  mysterious  spiritual 
disorder,  incapable  of  relief  by  medical 
science,  says  that  no  language  can  be  too 
strong  for  such  a  protest ;  for  that  false 
opinion  “  causes  the  patient  to  be  detained  at 
home  until  the  curative  stages  have  passed 
away,  and  the  case  becomes  hopeless.”  More- 
the  fearful  ideas  which  such  a  creed 


over, 


engenders,  may  be  understood  when  it  is 
stated,  that  thrice  has  the  superintendent  of 
this  asylum  been  requested  by  the  parents  of 
insane  persons  under  his  care  u  to  let  them 
know  when  the  malady  of  their  sons  should 
become  so  bad  as  that  they  should  require  to 
be  suffocated.”  They  looked  upon  the  suffo¬ 
cation  of  the  patient  as  no  unusual  require¬ 
ment  in  the  treatment  of  insanity. 

The  last  Hanwell  Report  contains  what 
Dr.  Bucknill  regards  as  the  first  authentic 
instance  of  a  man’s  causing  his  own  death  by 
knocking  his  head  against  a  wall.  Apocry¬ 
phal  or  poetical  reports  of  the  suicide  of 
prisoners  by  dashing  out  their  brains  against 
stone  walls  are  not  uncommon,  but  nothing 
worse  than  a  severe  scalp  wound  of  the  head 
has  been  known  to  result  in  recent  times 
from,  any  such  attempt  by  prisoner  or  lunatic. 
A  greyhound  in  full  career  running  against  a 
post  may  dash  his  bead  to  pieces,  but  his 
pace  is  sixty  miles  an  hour,  and  the  whole 
muscular  force  of  his  body  is  behind  his  head, 
propelling  it.  Grant  that  a  man  can  urge 
himself  forward  at  a  velocity  of  twelve  miles 
in  an  hour,  then  we  may  grant,  also,  that  if 
he  throw  all  the  weight  and  impelling  force 
of  his  body  behind  his  head — as  when  he  is 
thrown  head-foremost  from  a  horse — he  may 
produce  fatal  concussion.  But  a  man  cannot 
run  with  speed  except  with  his  head  nearly 
erect ;  so  that  if  he  runs  with  head  erect,  he 
has  the  pace  without  the  weight  sufficient  for 
a  deadly  contact  with  a  wall ;  and  if  he 
stoops  very  much,  he  has  part  of  the  weight 
without  the  pace.  At  Colney  Hatch,  how¬ 
ever,  one  patient,  on  the  day  after  admission, 
suddenly  rushed  forward  and  struck  his  head 
with  much  force  against  the  inner  wooden 
sash  of  one  of  the  windows  of  the  ward.  No 
bruise  appeared  externally,  nor  did  the 
patient  even  show  that  he  was  stunned  ;  but 
he  died  five  days  afterwards ;  and  on  exa¬ 
mination  of  the  brain,  effusion  of  blood  was 
found  to  have  been  caused  by  the  concussion. 

At  Colney  Hatcli  and  Gloucester  attempts 
have  been  made  to  compare  the  variations  of 
the  ozonometer  with  the  number  of  epileptic 
fits  among  the  lunatics  in  the  asylum  ;  but 
no  connection  between  ozone  and  epilepsy 
has  been  traced.  It  still  remains  for  the 
scientific  men  in  charge  of  our  asylums  to 
solve  several  problems  connected  with  the 
variations  of  disease  within  their  wards.  On 
some  days  all  the  excitable  lunatics  in  an 
asylum  will  be  raving,  on  another  day  they 
will  be  marvellously  still.  Such  variations1 


manifestly  are  dependent  on  some  subtle 
changes  in  the  influence  exerted  on  them  by 
the  earth  or  air.  Whether  ozone  has  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  them,  or  if  not  that,  what 
else,  remains  to  be  discovered. 

The  report  of  the  Friends  Retreat  at  York 
contains  some  valuable  figures.  The  want 
of  thoroughly  good  asylums,  apart  from  the 
county  asylums  for  the  pauper  lunatic,  in 
which  afflicted  persons  of  the  middle  class 
may  receive  promptly  the  best  help  at  a 
charge  never  exceeding  one  guinea  a  week, 
is  met  for  their  own  body  by  the  Quakers. 
This  Retreat  at  York  already  holds  a  fore¬ 
most  place  in  the  history  of  the  amended 
treatment  of  insanity.  There  is  yet  another 
lesson  to  be  learnt  by  observation  of  its  sys¬ 
tem.  Of  its  hundred  and  twelve  present 
inmates,  eighty  are  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  twenty-one  are  of  different  reli¬ 
gious  professions,  and  eleven  are  not  in  mem¬ 
bership.  The  asylum,  one  of  the  best  in  the 
land,  is  not  only  self-supporting,  but  yields  a 
considerable  surplus  for  devotion  to  the  in¬ 
crease  of  its  power  to  do  good.  The  actual 
cost  for  care  and  maintenance  of  the  inmates 
has  been,  upon  each  person, seventeen  shillings 
a  week.  The  payment  is  proportioned  to 
the  means  of  those  who  are  admitted.  Thirty- 
two  do  not  pay  more  than  six  shillings  a 
week,  twenty-three  pay  from  six  to  ten 
shillings,  twenty-two  pay  more  than  ten 
shillings  but  not  more  than  a  pound,  six  pay 
more  than  a  pound  but  not  more  than  two 
pounds,  twenty-nine  pay  more  than  two 
pounds.  Including  a  sum  of  four  hundred 
pounds  for  repairs  and  alterations,  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  the  Retreat  was,  in  round  num¬ 
bers,  six  thousand,  and  the  receipts  from 
patients  were  seven  thousand  pounds  in  the 
year  last  set  upon  record.  The  appointments 
of  the  Retreat  are  good,  the  diet  is  liberal, 
even  carriage  exercise  for  patients  is  included 
in  its  system.  Perfectly  good,  self-supporting, 
middle-class  asylums  are,  therefore,  possible 
institutions  ;  and  it  is  not  necessary  that  they 
should  impose  heavy  charges  on  the  means 
of  men  whose  misfortune  it  is  that  they  have 
become  as  dead  in  the  midst  of  the  families 
that  were  perhaps  dependent  for  the  means 
of  comfortable  life  upon  their  daily  exertion. 
Without  the  necessitv  that  it  should  become 

•s 

self-supporting,  to  some  such  purpose,  as  we 
have  shown  in  a  former  volume,  the  resources 
of  Bethlehem,  under  the  wise  counsel  of 
Doctor  Hood,  are  now  being  applied  ;  but 
that  is  little  more  than  one  step  on  a  long 
broad  road.  Let  the  whole  public  distinctly 
understand  two  things  :  that  insanity  in  its 
first  stage — and  then  only — is  in  very  many 
cases  curable  ;  that  a  visit  of  a  few  weeks  to 
a  perfectly  well-regulated  asylum,  when  the 
first  symptoms  appear,  may  be  made  plea¬ 
santer  and  without  involving  any  reception 
of  charity  less  costly  than  a  change  to  sea¬ 
side  lodgings,  and  will  often  suffice  to  establish 
a  cure.  Full  recognition  of  the  want  of 
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instant  help  and  of  the  curability  of  a  large 
mass  of  the  most  afflicting  disease  to  which 
man  is  liable  when  instant  help  is  sought, 
would  probably  create  a  demand  for  a  few 
thoroughly  good,  self-supporting,  middle  class 
asylums  strong  enough  to  call  them  into 
vigorous  existence. 


MY  LADY  CLUMP. 

My  Lady  Crump  was  a  fortunate  woman. 
She  was  the  uncontrolled  mistress  of  a  large 
fortune  ;  possessed  a  line  estate  in  the 
country  ;  and  could  (had  she  been  so  minded) 
have  enacted  the  part  of  a  Lady  Bountiful 
as  well  as  any  sober-minded,  well-endowed 
gentlewoman  of  the  last  century.  She 
lived  in  a  grand  old  manor-house,  full  of 
deep  bay-windows,  and  dark  oak  panels, 
gorgeous  with  carving,  set  in  a  beautiful 
terraced  garden,  rich  in  cedars  and  yews.  In 
the  midst  of  the  pleasaunce  lay  a  pretty 
lake,  peopled  .with  gold  fish,  and  studded 
with  graceful  swans.  Her  handsome,  but 
lumbering  tub  of  a  coach,  drawn  by  the 
sleekest  and  most  satin-coated  of  horses,  and 
driven  by  the  most  sober  of  coachmen, 
paced  in  solemn  state  up  the  fine  elm 
avenue  leading  to  the  house.  Lofty  pillars 
on  either  side  of  the  gate  bore  the  arms  of 
my  Lady  Crump,  namely,  gules,  on  a  bend 
sable  between  six  sebants  or,  three  purses 
argent.  Stately  peacocks  stepped  majesti¬ 
cally  before  the  door,  spreading  their  glorious 
trains  in  the  sunshine,  and  myriads  of  doves 
cooed  softly  from  the  dovecot.  Acres  of 
gardens  stretched  away  to  the  south,  yielding 
great  harvests  of  golden  fruit.  Plenty  seemed 
to  breathe  in  the  very  air  of  the  house,  and 
corpulence  was  the  rule  therein. 

My  lady’s  waiting  gentlewoman  was 
comely  and  stout,  and  sailed  about  in  rich 
sober-tinted  silk  gowns,  gorgeous  to  be¬ 
hold,  followed  by  the  pet  lapdog,  who  could 
only  have  earned  that  title  from  reposing  in 
the  ample  lap  of  Glumdalclitch,  for  none  of 
mere  mortal  mould  could  by  any  chance  have 
contained  him.  The  staid  butler  was  so  portly, 
he  looked  as  if  he  ought  to  have  been  moved 
on  castors ;  and  the  chaplain  was  as  round 
and  rosy  as  one  of  his  own  apples.  The  cook, 
as  in  duty  bound,  was  the  fattest  of  all, — a 
perfect  mountain  of  solid  flesh  ;  and  the  very 
maids  and  scullions  were  as  buxom  and 
plump  as  partridges  fed  on  wheat.  There 
was  a  broad  smile  over  the  whole  face  of  the 
house,  as  it  lay  basking  in  the  full  blaze  of 
the  sun,  surrounded  by  great  bright  holly¬ 
hocks  and  sunflowers,  and  garlanded  with 
huge  red  roses  “  from  garret  to  basement,” 
every  window  gleaming  with  sunshine. 

The  only  person  who  did  not  laugh  and 
grow  fat, — the  one  little  blot  on  all  this  life 
and  sunshine, — was  my  Lady  Crump  herself, 
the  owner  of  it  all. 

She  was  a  little,  plain,  spare  woman,  with 
hardly  ail  ounce  of  flesh  about  her;  with 


pale  feeble-looking  hair,  and  weak  eyes,  that 
never  could  have  perpetrated  a  flash  or 
twinkle  in  their  whole  existence.  Her  com¬ 
plexion  was  wan  and  indefinite, — for  she 
seemed  not  to  have  blood  enough  in  her  body 
for  one  good  wholesome  blush.  Her  hands 
were  long,  pale,  and  feeble  ;  not  possessing 
character  enough  to  look  like  claws,  but 
flabby  and  cold  enough  for  fungus.  Her 
voice  was  a  ghost  :  not  from  want  of  power, 
but  from  absence  of  spirit  or  tone.  She 
always  dressed  in  dingy  greys,  or  faded 
greens,  and  wore  silks  that  did  not  make  a 
grand  rustle,  but  that  feebly  hissed  and 
shivered,  like  damp,  dead  leaves  blowing 
about.  Her  outward  appearance  was  a  faith¬ 
ful  sign  of  her  inward  character.  She  was  a 
dreary,  melancholy  creature,  that  lived  in  her 
beautiful  house  like  an  owl  in  sunshine.  She 
never  appreciated  the  comforts  she  possessed, 
but  was  always  craving  for  something  either 
beyond  her  reach,  or  that  which,  when  ob¬ 
tained,  lost  its  charm.  In  fact,  she  was  the 
living  and  concentrated  essence  of  discontent. 
The  mood  of  the  silly  princess,  who  longed 
for  the  roc’s  egg  to  complete  her  other¬ 
wise  perfect  palace,  was  my  Lady  Crump’s 
normal  mental  condition.  She  had  been  an 
only  child,  and  became  a  spoiled  one.  Every 
wish  was  anticipated,  every  want  was  met 
by  her  parents  ;  so  that  she  never  knew  the 
luxury  of  making  a  wholesome  wish,  and 
then  healthily  toiling  to  obtain  it.  She  was, 
in  point  of  riches,  a  sort  of  MissKilmansegg; 
and,  like  that  renowned  lady,  her  natural 
tastes  and  aspirations  became  perverted  and 
eccentric.  Her  whole  existence  was  one  dis¬ 
satisfied  longing  after  what  was  beyond  her 
reach,  as  a  sickly  plant  in  a  cellar  is  drawn 
in  distorted  fashion  to  the  light.  All  her 
servants  and  retainers  had  been  duly  and 
rigidly  trained  not  to  thwart  her,  nor  cross 
her,  in  any  way,  so  that  had  she  exclaimed 
she  wished  she  had  the  moon,  they  would 
have  uttered  in  chorus,  u  I  wish  you  had,  my 
Lady  Crump.” 

As  it  was,  not  a  day  passed  that  she  did 
not  wish  for  something  unreasonable.  One 
day  it  would  be  for  the  robust  health  of 
Phoebe  Budd,  the  milkmaid  :  another  day 
she  wished  she  had  such  a  lover  as  Logers, 
the  handsome  young  blacksmith  :  an  idea 
that  would  have  created  mortal  terror  and 
dismay  in  said  Logers’s  mind,  had  he  known 
it.  One  week  she  would  saunter  about, 
envying  Betty  Brood  her  numerous  tribe  of 
wild  black-eyed  children,  the  pest  and  dread 
of  the  whole  parish.  The  ensuing  week  she 
would  murmur  and  repine  that  Heaven  had 
not  made  her  a  man,  to  be  able  to  win  glory 
and  scars  in  the  wars  of  the  time. 

Pier  charitable  impulses  were  so  feeble 
and  uncertain  that  she  would  stare  vacantly 
out  of  her  coach  window  on  a  poor  shivering 
half-starved  beggar,  and,  after  leaving  him 
crouched  up  miles  behind  on  the  bleak  road, 
would  mutter  dolefully  : — 
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“  I  wish  I  had  given  that  poor  man  some¬ 
thing.” 

“  1  wish  you  had,  my  Lady  Crump,”  would 
earnestly  say  her  kind-hearted  chaplain. 
Many  angels  visited  her  unawares,  but  my 
Lady  Crump  entertained  them  not,  and  they 
spread  their  wings  and  went  to  more  humble 
but  more  cheerful  hosts. 

When  the  summer  came  with  its  roses  and 
lilies,  and  wreathed  the  old  manor-house 
with  a  living  garland  of  fragrance  and  bloom, 
and  the  birds  twittered  and  sung  the  whole 
day  long,  my  Lady  Crump  had  her  chair 
taken  to  a  dark,  cool  corner  of  the  stately 
room,  and  would  fretfully  say : 

“  I  wish  we  had  done  with  the  hot  summer 
weather.” 

“I  wish  we  had,  my  Lady  Crump,”  the 
starched  old  butler  would  answer  gravely. 

And,  when  the  lake  was  one  sheet  of  ice, 
and  the  cedar  was  hung  with  glittering  drops, 
while  sheets  of  white  snow  covered  the  lawn 
like  an  ermine  mantle,  my  Lady  Crump 
would  muffle  herself  up  to  her  nose  in 
costly  furs  and  velvets.  She  had  her  easy- 
chair  -wheeled  almost  into  the  great  fire  of 
logs,  that  went  roaring  half-way  up  the  huge 
chimney,  and  said  dolefully  : 

“  I  wish  we  had  the  summer  back  again.” 

“I  wish  we  had,  my  Lady  Crump,”  would 
be  sure  to  come  from  some  one  or  other. 

And  so  she  lived  on,  day  by  day,  moaning 
and  pining,  never  satisfied,"  till  her  life  drew 
near  to  its  close.  During  her  last  lingering 
illness  her  incessant  weak  cry  wTas  : 

“  I  wish  I  had  my  health  again.” 

And  it  was  as  dexterously  responded  to  as 
ever  by  physician  and  nurse  : 

“  I  wish  you  had,  my  Lady  Crump.” 

And  then  Phoebe  Budd,  going  up  to  the 
housekeeper  s  room  to  be  paid  for  some 
needlework,  saw  the  large  sunny  window 
darkened,  and  knew  that  my  Lady  Crump 
lay  a-dying.  And  she  told  Eoger  so,  as  they 
both  trudged  merrily  to  the  fair,  to  lay  out 
their  long-hoarded  savings  in  furniture,  ready 
for  their  wedding :  long  wished  for,  and 
toiled  for  early  and  late,  and  now  coming  at 
last.  They  both  said  mechanically,  “  Poor 
Lady  Crump  !”  and  then  went  on  to  wonder 
if  her  heir  would  let  them  rent  the  new  cot¬ 
tage  or  no.  And  my  Lady  Clump,  lying  in 
her  darkened  room,  with  all  the  sharpened 
senses  ot  death,  heard  the  distant  sound  of 
their  merry  voices,  as  they  went  down  the 
elm  avenue  she  was  to  see  no  more. 

“  I  wish  I  were  in  their  place  !  ”  she  faintly 
sighed. 

“  I  wish  you  were,  my  Lady  Crump,”  said 
her  starched  gentlewoman. 

Then  my  Lady  Crump  lay  long  after  this, 
in  a  kind  of  dream,  and  the  pleasant  summer 1 
hours  Hew  on  till  the  warm  light  of  the 
setting  sun  lay  bright  and  golden  on  the  rich 
green  boughs  of  the  cedar  hard  by.  The 
loud  notes  of  a  bird,  singing  nearer  the  case¬ 
ment  than  usual,  aroused  my  Lady  Crump  i 


so  that  she  moved  her  thin  hand  wearily  on 
the  silken  counterpane. 

“  I  wish  it  was  night,”  she  moaned,  turning 
her  dim  eyes  from  the  warm  golden  rays  that 
lay  in  long  lines  over  her  bed. 

“  I  wish  it  was,  my  — ”  half  uttered  the 
gentlewoman,  stopped  by  a  look  of  pain  and 
horror  on  the  chaplain’s  face,  as  he  stood 
gazing  quietly  on  the  wasted  features  before 
him.  For  he  knew  that  Night  wras  coming — • 
almost  come — with  great  black  shadowy 
wings,  clouding  over  the  few  gleams  of  the 
past — a  night  that  w’as  to  know  no  waking. 

Again  her  lips  moved,  and  he  bent  over 
her  to  catch  the  words. 

u  I  wish  I  had  my  life  to  live  over  again.” 

“  I  wish  you  had,  my  Lady  Crump,”  fer¬ 
vently  and  solemnly  ejaculated  the  chaplain. 

And  so  she  died. 

Now  this  record  of  my  Lady  Crump  is 
taken  from  authentic  sources  ;  and  to  prove 
this,  I  have  just  received  a  communication 
from  my  erudite  and  ingenious  friend,  Doctor 
Diggemout,  F.S.A.  He  has  discovered 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  ballad,  fragments 
of  which  have  been  long  current  in  our  nur¬ 
series,  and  which,  from  internal  evidence, 
manifestly  chronicles  the  life  and  death  of 
my  Lady  Crump.  It  is  true  that  she  is  there 
designated  under  the  ambiguous  title  of  the 
Little  Old  Woman ;  but  anyone  studying  the 
description  of  her,  and  her  style  of  living, 
must  feel  convinced  that  this  pseudonym  is 
very  transparent.  I  will  not  enter  into  my 
learned  friend’s  dissertation  on  the  value  of 
ballad  lore,  as  throwing  light  on  the  charac¬ 
teristics  and  history  of  a  nation,  but  will,  in 
support  of  my  assertion,  quote  the  opening 
verse 

There  was  an  old  woman, 

And  what  do  you  think  ? 

She  lived  upon  nothing 
But  victuals  and  drink  ; 

Victuals  and  drink 
Were  the  chief  of  her  diet, 

And  yet  this  old  woman 
Could  never  be  quiet. 

If  this  proof  is  not  sufficient,  take  thei 
closing  verse  : 

This  little  old  woman, 

On  dying,  we  find, 

Left  nothing,  except 

A  large  fortune  behind  ; 

So  pity  her  fate, 

Gentle  reader,  and  say 
Such  women  are  not 
To  be  found  ev’ry  day. 

And  thus  arose  the  proverb ;  so  that, 
whenever  any  one  is  unreasonable  or  dis¬ 
contented,  and  reiterates  dolefully,  “  I  wish  I 
had  such,  or  such  a  thing  !  ”  he  is  silenced 
by  the  rejoinder  in  chorus,  of  all  within 
hearing,  “I  wish  }Tou  had,  my  Lady  Crump!” 
And  it  is  a  sad  fact,  that  though  the  ori¬ 
ginal  is  defunct,  yet  my  Lady  Crump’s 
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mantle  has  descended  partially,  if  not  entirely, 
on  very  many  even  of  our  own  day.  People 
blessed  with  health,  wealth,  and  youth, 
are  yet  frequently  seized  with  an  in¬ 
satiable  craving  for  some  particular  roc’s 
egg,  which,  if  even  they  possessed  it,  would 
be  an  unsuitable  disfigurement  to  their  dwell¬ 
ings.  And,  while  thus  fixing  their  eves  on 
some  unattainable  and  doubtful  good,  they 
miss  many  tangible  benefits  ;  besides  many 
innocent  joys  and  pleasures,  simple  luxuries 
which  even  the  poorest  can  enjoy,  and  the 
richest  ought  to  value.  They  linger  list¬ 
lessly  through  the  present  sunshiny  moment, 
dreaming  of  some  future  day  that  may 
come  loaded  with  rain  and  storm,  instead 
of  making  the  very  utmost  use  of  the  bright 
gleam  they  possess  now,  and  thereby  lay¬ 
ing  up  stores  of  sunny  memories  for  days  less 
bright  to  come. 

We  may  be  endowed  with  wealth  untold; 
with  unbroken  health ;  with  all  the  vigours 
and  energy  of  youth,  and  yet  lack  that ; 
crowning  presence  of  all, — the  power  of  enjoy¬ 
ment.  It  is  the  nearest  approach  to  happi¬ 
ness  that  is  humanly  possible,  and  it  opens 
the  heart  with  even  such  tiny  ke}rs  as  the 
scent  of  the  many-blossomed  may,  or  the 
song  of  the  bees  in  the  golden  broom. 

O  ye  deluded  followers  of  my  Lady  Crump 
— inheritors  of  her  mantle,  more  fatal  than 
the  garment  of  Nessus,  while  you  eagerly 
peep  with  one  eye,  through  your  telescope, 
at  far-off  love  or  fame,  wealth  or  distinction 
— you  miss  all  the  nearer  but  more  vulgar 
treasures  of  green  fields  and  blue  skies,  hum¬ 
ble  love,  and  quiet  competence.  Denounce 
your  allegiance  to  her,  and  be  free  ;  strive  to 
train  up  the  tendrils  of  your  hearts  more 
willingly  in  their  appointed  station,  and  put 
on  the  spectacles  of  contentment,  through 
which  a  wise  man  sees  the  world.  Copy 
Nature’s  beautiful  adaptability ;  whereby, 
although  her  fundamental  laws  are  as  un¬ 
changeable  as  those  of  the  Medes  and  Per-  | 
sians,  her  minor  rules  are  determined  by ! 
circumstance.  I  do  not  mean  when  she 
gives  to  peculiar  climates  their  most  useful 
and  life-giving  forms  of  vegetation,  as  in  the 
giant  cactus  of  Mexico,  whose  juicy  leaves 
quench  the  thirst  of  men  and  mule,  or  the  best 
tracts  of  melons,  which,  as  Doctor  Living¬ 
stone  tells  us,  was  food  for  all,  Lorn  the  tiny 
insect  to  the  lordly  elephant.  Not  in  this 
alone  do  we  see  her  accommodating  herself 
to  her  place,  clothing  sterile  regions  with  a 
verdure  and  beauty  peculiar  to  themselves  ; 
but  her  most  useful  lesson  is  nearer  home. 
You  have  only  to  watch  a  tree  planted  in 
some  confined  nook  or  corner.  It  is  true  it 
does  not  flourish  in  all  the  beauty  and  un¬ 
constrained  freedom  that  was  intended  for  it ; 
but  yet,  cramped  and  knotted,  angular  and 
misshapen  though  it  be,  it  sends  out  its  green 
branches  of  cheerfulness  and  contentment 
even  in  the  close  prison-yard  or  dense  city 
garden,  to  cheer  and  encourage  some  lonely 


heart,  pining  for  fresh  air  and  sunshine.  It 
knows  not  the  ambrosia  of  gentle  dews,  and 
delicious  cool  rains,  but  drinks,  unrepiningly, 
the  dank  fog  or  the  inky  stream  that  has 
imbibed  all  the  sooty  particles  from  roofs 
and  gutters.  Yet  it  stretches  out  its  green 
fingers  as  far  as  it  can  to  catch  the  least 
gleam  of  comfort,  reaching  far  up  for  a  tiny 
glimpse  of  blue  sky  and  fresher  air. 

In  all  phases  of  life  in  which  we  are  placed 
there  is  something  to  be  gathered  and  gained 
— ■“  some  softening  gleam  of  love  and  prayer  ” 
— some  humanising  influence  that  is  to  work 
for  our  good.  Above  all,  let  us  steer  clear  of 
the  rock  on  which  my  Lady  Crump  went 
down : 

In  glowing  health,  with  boundless  wealth, 

Yet  sickening  of  a  vague  disease, — 

The  growing  and  inveterate  sickness  of  the 
heart — discontent.  Good  Isaac  Walton  says:: 
“  Let  us  not  repine,  nor  think  the  gifts  of 
God  unequally  bestowed.  If  we  see  another 
abound  with  riches,  when,  as  God  knows,  the 
cares  that  are  the  keys  that  keep  these  riches 
hang  often  so  heavily  at  the  rich  man’s  girdle 
that  they  clog  him  with  weary  days  and  rest¬ 
less  nights,  even  when  others  sleep  quietly. 
Let  us  therefore  be  thankful  for  health 
and  competence,  and  above  all  for  a  quiet 
conscience  !  ” 


THE  EEVEEEND  ALFEED  HOBLUSH 
FINDS  A  NEW  BEOOM. 

The  following  passage  from  the  life  of  the 
Eeverend  Alfred  Hoblush,  is  submitted  in 
this  place  as  illustrative  of  the  stripes  which 
this  ill-fated  person  had  to  bear  in  the  course 
of  his  journey  through  this  vale  of  tears : 

She  came  with  the  most  extraordinary 
testimonials  as  to  character,  having  left  for 
perusal  a  package  of  the  documents  popu¬ 
larly  known  as  discharges,  or  characters, 
done  up  in  a  strap  and  buckle  ;  and  I  am 
about  calling  to  the  single  person  who 
waits  on  me,  but  who  is  only  holding 
office  provisionally  until  the  appointment  of 
a  successor — to  show  up  the  bearer  of  the 
documents — when  I  think  of  the  state  of  my 
room  now  in  horrible  disorder,  which  is  such 
as  almost  to  preclude  possibility  of  easy  ac¬ 
cess.  For  being  what  is  irreverently  called 
a  bookworm,  and  all  shelf  accommodation 
being  long  since  used  up,  I  had  found  it  con¬ 
venient,  for  purposes  of  reference,  to  keep 
the  greater  folios  and  more  unmanageable 
tomes  at  free  quarters  on  the  floor,  with  a 
little  circuitous  lane  leading  round  by  the 
window,  the  windings  of  which  were  only 
known  to  myself.  The  fact  was,  I  was  busy 
with  the  Golden  Ass  (which,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  was  written  long  ago  by  the  heathen 
Apuleius,  and  is  most  delightful  reading),  of 
which  I  had  been  labouring  at  a  choice  edi¬ 
tion  for  many  years.  It  should  be  the 
completest,  most  erudite  thing  of  the  age.  I 
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dreamt  of  golden  asses  all  night  long:  I  rode  1 
them  in  my  sleep,  and  was  in  return  ridden 
cruelly  by  them  in  night  mares  (asses?). 
All  my  thoughts  were  to  that  one  end — of 
the  Golden  Ass  !  To  that  end  too  were  all 
those  open  drawers  overflowing  with  loose  j 
papers — those  book-stands  groaning  under 
ponderous  volumes.  To  that  end  was  the 
dust  which  lay  thick  everywhere,  for  fear  of 
the  Golden  Ass  being  disturbed. 

Some  way,  I  dreaded  the  interview  with 
the  virtuous  menial  who  I  knew  was  waiting 
below.  I  felt,  as  it  were,  mentally  trans¬ 
ported  to  a  dentist’s  front  parlour,  and  seemed 
to  be  waiting  until  a  person  in  black  should 
throw  the  door  open,  and  say,  “  Now,  sir  !  ” 
In  truth,  I  had  my  heart  broke  already  in 
these  interviews  with  importunate  ladies, 
who,  I  was  given  to  understand,  considered 
my  line  of  employment  most  desirable — single 
being  considered  in  the  profession  not  to  give  ! 
much  trouble.  And  so  I  was  harassed  by  | 
persons  of  thorough  capabilities  and  general 
in-door  qualifications  ;  and  had  to  hold  a ; 
daily  reception  of  lady  candidates.  I  was  j 
actually  lain  in  wait  for  in  the  open  street, 
and  hustled  in  the  most  unseemly  manner: 
and  once  was  observed  flying  down  a  by¬ 
lane,  pursued  by  three  women  of  excited  de¬ 
meanour.  The  wretched  nights  I  spent, 
tossing  and  thinking  of  the  horrid  nuisance. 
Reason  at  one  time  all  but  tottered  on  its 
throne  ;  and  the  Golden  Ass  stood  still  in  the 
middle  of  the  road.  At  last  one  good  friend, 
taking  pity  on  my  condition,  said  he  had 
heard  of  a  treasure,  who  had  lived  with  a 
bachelor  friend  of  his,  and  would  send  her  if 
I  wished.  And  she  was  now  waiting  below 
— the  perfect  treasure.  “  Send  her  up,”  I 
called  in  a  feeble  voice  to  the  person  who  was 
only  holding  office  until  the  appointment  of 
a  successor.  “Ask  Mrs.  Swipciin  to  step 
this  way.” 

I  was  in  the  dentist’s  parlour  again.  I 
hear  the  butler’s  step,  I  hear  the  other 
patient  going  through  the  hall — no  doubt, 
with  his  handkerchief  to  his  face.  Was  this 
Mrs.  Swipciin,  the  perfect  treasure? 

She  was  standing  in  the  doorway — smiling 
and  nodding  to  me  ;  but  in  spite  of  such  re¬ 
assuring  gestures  my  heart  sunk  terribly. 
How  should  I  manage  to  discuss  terms — to 
make  suitable  arrangements  with  a  person  of 
those  Patagonian  dimensions — that  super¬ 
human  size  and  admeasurement  ?  It  would 
be  undue  influence,  agreement  made  under 
bodily  fear  !  I  was  in  bodily  fear  :  if  she 
chose  to  use  personal  violence,  there  was  none 
nigh,  and  I  was  at  her  mercy.  Terrible 
spectre  !  there  she  stood  at  the  door  with  her 
shawl  swathed  tightly  about  her,  and  evidently 
trying  to  encourage  me,  with  a  series  of  plea¬ 
sant  smiles.  Pleasant !  Poor  soul !  no  efforts 
of  hers  could  force  her  features  to  a  benignant 
expression,  Nature  having  cast  the  lower  part 
of  her  face  in  a  mould  irresistibly  suggesting 
the  notion  of  a  jug. 


She  was  speaking  now,  at  least  there  was 
to  be  heard  a  peculiar  rasping  sound,  as  if 
carpenters  were  busy  in  an  adjoining  cham¬ 
ber.  She  was  glad  to  see,  she  said,  1  had  got 
her  little  papers  before  me.  She  had  lived 
with  the  best  and  noblest  in  the  land.  O 
dear,  yes  !  Had  enjoyed  the  society  of  lords, 
dukes,  and  commoners.  Seductive  officers  had 
been  made  to  her  ;  bags  of  gold  laid  at  her 
feet. 

“  But,”  she  continued,  protruding  with  pain¬ 
ful  prominence,  the  portion  of  her  counten¬ 
ance  which  has  been  already  likened  to  a 
jug,  “I  put  all  proffers,  such  to  the  behind 
of  me.  Having  no  fancy  for  jules  and  beauty, 
and  distraction  of  ’igh  life  ;  but  seeking 
rather  quiet.  And  hearing  of  a  young  gen¬ 
tleman,  living  lonely  by  himself,  without  a 
soul  to  do  for  him  in  the  world,  I  come 
straight  from  the  country,  two  ’undred  miles 
away,  with  all  my  trunks  and  boxes,  not 
small  in  themselves,  and  now  lying  at  the  Goat. 
Here,”  continues  Mrs.  Swipciin,  throwing 
her  eyes  up  devotionally,  “  Providence  has 
brought  me  to  a  havien — to  an  ’arbour — of 
peas,  where  I  may  ride  at  hanker  securely, — • 
now  and  for  ever  and  ever,  give  s'lory. 
Amen.” 

A  horrible  feeling  began  to  take  possession 
of  me  from  this  moment,  that  she  beiim  now 
on  the  premises,  would  really,  and  with¬ 
out  metaphor,  ride  there  at  anchor,  without 
possibility  of  being  dislodged ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  sad  truth  forced  itself  on  me 
that  the  power  of  resistance  was  every  in¬ 
stant.  I  did  indeed  stand  in  bodily  fear  of 
her  ;  but,  providentially,  the  folios  were  there 
— between  her  and  me. 

“  From  the  moment  I  was  setting  in  that 
oly  ’all  below,  I  saw  that  this  would  be  my 
’ome.  SSuzy  Swipciin,’  I  says,  ‘your  wander¬ 
ings  is  from  this  moment  over  now  and  for 
ever,  world  without  end !  This  night  you 
shall  sleep  undpr  your  hown  fig-tree.’  You 
like  the  dischargers,”  Mrs.  Swipciin  con¬ 
tinued,  with  a  horribly  insinuating  leer. 

“  O,  indeed,  yes,”  I  said  hastily,  glad 
to  propitiate  her.  “  Nothing  could  be  better  ; 
but  I’m  afraid — ” 

“Just  permit  of  me  —  ”  she  interrupted, 
about  stepping  forward  and  lessening  her 
distance  between  us,  but  becoming  conscious 
of  the  obstacle  proceeded  with  much  irrita¬ 
bility  to  cut  a  passage  for  herself  among  the 
folios,  tossing  them  aside  contemptuously.  I 
fancied  I  heard  sounds  like  “  drat  ”  and  “un¬ 
regular.”  I  shrank  back  from  her  as  she 
stood  towering  over  me.  “Ye  like  them,” 
she  said,  taking  them  up.  “No  fault  in 
them  ?  ” 

“  They  are,”  I  answered,  “  complimentary 
in  the  extreme.  You  should  be  proud  indeed 
of  such  testimony,  and  keep  them  carefully  to 
hand  down  to  your  children.”  How  I  loathed 
myself  as  I  spoke  these  honeyed  words. 

“Ah  !  ”  said  Mrs.  Swipciin,  with  a  leer  of 
admiration,  “a  nice-spoken  gentleman  with 
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whom  I  can  journey  down  this  wale  of  life  all 
my  live  long  days  until  death  do  us  part, 
without  warning  or  so  much  as  a  month’s 
wages.  Bless  ye  !  what  a  house  we  shall 
make  of  it  !  ” 

“  You  misunderstand,”  I  said,  in  something 
like  crying  tones,  “  you  do  indeed.  If, 
indeed,  you  had  only  applied  earlier  —  or 
come  sooner.  But  I  am  afraid  I  am 
pledged —  ” 

“  Pledged  then  be  it,”  Mrs.  Swipclin  an¬ 
swered  with  horrible  avidity,  “from  now 
henceforth  and  for  ever  more.  But  for  coming 
an  hour  before  to-morrow  night,  I  could 
not  do  it.  Those  baggages  are  too  many  and 
heavy.” 

“  But,”  said  I,  nearly  frantic,  “  I  don’t 
mean  that.  I  don’t  want  you  to  come.  I 
did  not  mean  to  engage  you.  That  is — ” 

A  fearful  change  came  over  her  face,  and  I 
would  have  given  worlds  to  have  recalled  the 
fatal  words.  With  alarm,  I  observed,  too 
that  she  was  handling  abstractedly,  the  great 
wooden  ruler  that  always  lay  beside  my 
desk. 

“  Would  ye  repeat  that,”  she  said,  in  low 
suppressed  accents.  “  I  did  not  catch  what 
you  said.” 

Repeat  ]  It  was  impossible  ;  my  tongue 
clove  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth. 

“Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,”  Mrs.  Swipclin 
said,  giving  a  tap  with  the  ruler  at  every 
word,  “  that  you  intend  a-going  back  of  your 
word,  given  and  plighted  solemnly  afore  this 
here  h altar,  as  it  might  be.  Do  I  take  you 
as  meaning  to  fling  me  to  the  winds,  as  you 
would  a  broked  reed  ]  Do  I —  ” 

Fling  her  to  the  winds  !  At  another  season 
I  would  have  smiled  at  the  notion.  But  now 
the  aspect  of  the  infuriated  woman  checked 
such  unseemly  mirth. 

“  What  I  would  convey,”  I  said,  soothingly, 
“is—” 

“  What  do  ye  mean]”  she  said,  turning  on 
me  (with  a  tremendous  flourish  of  the  ruler), 
and  in  a  high  scream  that  made  me  tremble. 
“  Do  you  think  that  after  a  handling  and 
thumbing  of  my  dischargers  ”  (I  remarked  in 
all  my  trepidation  this  unusual  final  syllable) 
“  till  they  are  filthy,  and  bringing  me  here, 
day  after  day,  and  engaging  of  me,  that  I  am 
to  be  put  off  now  at  this  time  of  day  ]  What 
do  you  mean  ]  I  say,  what  do  you  mean  ]  ” 

With  that  she  stood  before  me  with  arms 
squared, — an  awful  picture. 

I  am  timorous  by  nature,  and  love  a  quiet 
life  above  all  things  in  the  world.  What  if 
in  this  lonely  house  this  fierce  Amazon  should 
meditate  violence  to  my  person  ?  I  might  in¬ 
deed  call  vainly  for  help.  Besides,  if  I  had 
given  my  word,  and  so  raised  false  hopes  in 
the  poor  woman’s  breast — anything  was  better 
than  a  scene. 

“  Well,  well,  Mrs.  Swipclin,”  I  said,  “  you 
may  indeed  be  right  in  what  you  say ;  and 
if  I  did  engage  you,  of  course  you  must 
come.”  So  I  continued  affecting  an  easy 


carelessness  I  was  far  from  feeling.  “  If  you 
will  call  some  day  next  week,  or  next  month, 
or  indeed  any  time  during  the  course  of  the 
year  that  you  are  at  leisure — we  can  talk 
it  over — ” 

She  smiled — a  grim  smile — and  closed  one 
eye  slowly,  passing  by  the  miserable  jest 
without  remark.  But  she  was  softened. 

“  It  is  all  settled,  then,  and  a  load  off  this 
blessed  breast.  I  could  sing  loud,  Hallelujacks 
now  and  for  ever  and  ever  !  O  my  dear  young 
gentleman  !  if  you  was  to  know  how  I  have 
prayed  for  this  day  and  hour  when  I  shall 
have  journeyed  down  the  walley  of  the  shader 
of  death,  and  have  a  young  man  to  look 
after  me  in  my  old  age  !  I  ride  now  in  the 
’Aven.  O,  jubilee  !  ” 

Here,  in  a  sort  of  religious  transport,  with 
eyes  turned  heavenwards,  she  stood  for  some 
moments.  It  was  all  over,  indeed.  Useless 
struggling  further. 

“These  dischargers,”  I  said,  faintly  hoping 
that  even  this  adoption  of  her  own  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  word  might  propitiate  her,  “these 
dischargers  appear — I  don’t  wish  to  insinuate 
anything  ;  but  if  you  could  explain — they 
seem  a  little  short.”  To  which  Mrs.  Swip¬ 
clin  made  no  reply,  beyond  profound  shaking 
of  her  head  backwards  and  forwards,  and  a 
sort  of  deep-fetched  sigh,  that  sounded  like 
whistling  of  the  wind  round  a  contiguous 
street  corner. 

“  I  beg  your  pardon  !”  I  said,  not  gathering 
her  meaning.  But  no  answer  coming,  I  went 
on.  “  I  don’t  wish  to  find  fault,  but  here  is 
Mr.  Mildman,  for  instance  ;  you  only — ”  (I 
was  at  a  loss  for  a  suitable  word)  “  resided — < 
yes — resided  with  him  six  weeks.  Now,  if  I 
might  ask — ” 

Again  mournful  and  dismalest  shaking  of 
the  head,  together  with  significant  pointing 
to  the  ground,  and  then  to  sky  above.  She 
seemed  to  murmur,  in  pious  ecstacy,  words 
sounding  like  “Gone  to  glory.  Hallelujacks 
for  ever  !  ”  From  which  I  supposed  it  was  to 
be  inferred,  erroneously’-  or  not,  that  her  last 
employer  had  been  removed  to  other  spheres 
above  or  below. 

I  did  not  think  it  discreet  to  push  the 
matter  further. 

“  And  this,”  I  said,  laying  my  finger  on 
another,  “two  months]” 

Much  shaking  of  head  again,  in  reply  ; 
besides  which,  Mrs.  Swipclin  had  now  covered 
up  her  face  in  a  great  blue  handkerchief. 
The  tomb  had,  doubtless,  closed  over  this 
gentleman  likewise  :  and  not  being  one  to 
intrude  on  the  sacredness  of  sorrow,  I  let  it 
pass  :  and,  taking  up  another  : 

“And  this,”  I  said,  delicately,  “not  quite 
three  months  ]”  (It  was  two  months  and 
two  days  ;  but  no  matter.) 

Mrs.  Swipclin’s  grief  became  now  quite 
hysterical.  “  Don’t,  don’t,”  she  said,  motion¬ 
ing  with  her  arm,  “don’t  speak  of  him.” 

“What!  dead  too]”  I  said,  in  astonish¬ 
ment.  “  How  curious  !” 
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Strange  mortality,  certainly :  "but,  under 
the  circumstances,  I  did  not  press  for  more 
particulars. 

The  new  broom  was  now  indeed  taken  ; 
and  there  was  an  end  on  it.  Let  me  go  back 
to  my  Golden  Ass,  and  drown  care  in  his 
sweet  hee-haws. 

Coming  home  late  that  evening,  I  found 
the  hall  quite  blocked  with  three  monster 
hair  trunks,  laid  so  as  to  completely  obstruct 
the  passage.  The  new  broom  had  come 
home  ;  and  these  cases  contained  her  worldly 
goods. 

“  As  the  tree  falls,  it  must  lie  in  that 
blessed  way  for  ever,”  she  said,  largely  para¬ 
phrasing  a  passage  of  the  Sacred  Text.  “  And 
there  that  beast  of  a  cabman  laid  them — 
unless  you,  my  sweet  gentleman,  will  put 
your  lovely  hands  to  them,  and  help  old  Suzy 
up  the  stairs  with  them.” 

The  woman  was  strong  enough  to  have 
taken  all  three  upon  her  shoulders  :  but  with 
ill-concealed  disgust,  I  had  finally  to  aid  her 
in  removing  them  to  one  side,  else  they  would 
have  stayed  there  for  ever. 

Next  morning  I  was  deep  again  in  the 
Golden  Ass,  commenting  on  him  and  ela¬ 
borating  him  with  more  than  usual  diligence 
and  success.  Some  new  lights  had  broken  in 
upon  me,  and  a  very  curious  hypothesis, 
which  would  hitherto  seem  to  have  escaped 
all  previous  scholars  who  had  written  upon 
the  Golden  Ass.  In  a  s'ort  of  a  fever,  I  was 
working  this  out,  when  there  was  brought 
in  to  me,  as  it  were,  a  further  incitement,  in 
the  shape  of  a  despatch  from  the  well-known 
Doctor  Kitely,  F.S.A.,  F.R.S.,  the  eminent 
scholar,  and  principal  of  a  famous  college. 
Doctor  Kitely  had  himself  made  researches 
upon  the  Golden  Ass  ;  and  actually  possessed 
an  editio  princeps,  of  extraordinary  rarity, 
of  that  animal.  Knowing  this,  I  had  put 
myself  in  communication  with  him  ;  the 
result  of  which  was  this  despatch,  full  of 
words  of  encouragement,  with  a  promise  not 
only  to  send  me  the  rare  copy  for  collation 
(alluding  of  course  to  the  scholastic  sense  of 
the  word),  but  even  to  pay  me  a  visit  and 
look  at  my  work,  when  he  should  be  in  that 
part  of  the  country.  Here  was  Elysium 
opened  to  me  of  a  sudden  ;  and,  in  a  sort  of 
literary  transport,  I  was  thinking  what 
bright  things  were  in  store  for  me,  when  I 
was  recalled  violently  back  to  earth,  by  a 
sound  as  of  one  overthrown  near  .the  door. 

“  Drat  them  books  for  ever  and  ever  more,” 
Mrs.  Swipclin  said,  rising  from  the  floor  much 
excited.  “  Who  is  it  leaves  them  in  this 
unregular  way,  like  potsherds,  for  people’s 
shins  1  ” 

“  I  am  sure  I  am  very  sorry,  Mrs.  Swip¬ 
clin,”  I  said. 

“  There  are  shelves,  surely,”  she  answered, 
“and  books  for  the  shelves,  and  there  let 
them  be  for  ever  and  ever  more — give  glory, 
amen.  Well,  dinner — you  would  like  it  at 
two—” 


“  Two  o’clock  !  ”  I  said,  in  astonishment. 
“Seven,  Mrs.  Swipclin,  I  always  dine  at 


seven. 
u 


So  I  heerd,”  Mrs.  Swipclin  answered  ; 
“  and  yet  two  has  been  my  own  particular 
hour  for  years — O  dear,-- -so  many  years 
back!” 

“  You  can  dine  at  that  hour,  if  you  like,”  I 
said,  with  an  uneasy  feeling  coming  over  me. 

“  Much  healthier  hour,”  she  went  on,  “  for 
gents  that  study.  Now,  take  Suzy’s  advice  ; 
make  it  two.” 

“  I  can’t  indeed,”  I  said,  in  great  heat  and 
excitement.  “  Please  to  let  me  dine  at  my 
own  hour.  It  is  very  hard  indeed,  that  I 
am  not  allowed.” 

“  And  who’s  a-hindering  of  you  ?”  she 
burst  out.  “  But  it’s  unregular — monstrous 
m  a  Christian  house  !  Two  dinners,  indeed  ! 
Have  I  four  pair  of  bauds,  please,  to  be 
getting  dinners  ready  at  all  hours  of  the 
day  ?  Perhaps  six  in  the  morning,  or  ten  at 
night,  will  be  the  next  called  for !  ”  Then 
suddenly  growing  cool,  she  said,  in  wheedling 
tones  :  “  Now,  don’t  get  agravating  of  poor 
Suzy  this  way  ;  say  it — two.  Let  it  be  two, 
my  sweet  gentleman,  for  the  first  days  ;  and. 
then  you  can  have  it  seven  for  ever  and 
ever  more  !  Halleloojack  !” 

I  was  panting  to  be  at  the  Golden  Ass,  and 
in  bodily  fear  lest  the  hypothesis  should 
escape  me.  So  I  gave  up,  for  quietness’  sake  : 
and  at  two  o’clock  swallowed  a  wretched, 
ill- cooked  morsel,  and  was  uncomfortable  all 
the  day  after. 

“  A  beautiful  arrangement,”  Mrs.  Swipclin 
said,  “  as  the  two  dinners  was  thus  off  her 
mind  together.” 

It  might  have  been  off  her  mind  ;  but  it 
fell  heavily  enough  on  another’s,  as  I  was  to 
learn  from  sad  experience.  I  am  firmly 
persuaded,  that  certain  dyspeptic  ailings  to 
which  I  am  now  a  martyr,  may  be  traced 
back  to  this  unnatural  practice  of  early 
dining. 

We  never  reverted  to  the  good  old  seven 
o’clock,  the  right  of  prescription  being 
always  thrown  in  my  face.  “Was  I  going  to 
back  of  my  word  ?  What  was  this  chop¬ 
ping  and  a-changing  1  She  had  no  notion  of 
this  going  back  from  seven  to  two,  aud  from 
two  to  seven.”  So,  with  a  sigh,  I  submitted. 
Welcome  megrims,  horriblest  disarrange¬ 
ment  of  digestive  functions  !  all  for  peace  and 
quiet,  and,  let  me  add,  for  my  Golden  Ass. 

He  was  getting  forward  superbly,  with 
great  strides,  and  cutting  out  his  work,  as 
the  phrase  is,  in  superb  style.  In  his  sweet 
companionship  I  forgot  all  my  domestic 
troubles.  The  dreadful  nightmare  below 
stairs,  whom  I  had  long  since  ceased  to 
struggle  with,  was  kept  out  of  my  thoughts 
during  these  hours  of  study  ;  and  when  there 
reached  me  one  morning,  a  packet  containing 
the  sacred  and  unique  copy  from  Doctor 
Kitely,  with  notice  that  he  would  in  a  few 
days  be  in  my  neighbourhood,  and  would 
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come  to  me,  my  cup  of  joy  was  full.  It  was 
wrapped  in  many  folds,  and  was  in  a  very 
loose  and  dilapidated  condition  ;  its  few 
leaves  being  all  sadly  frayed  and  moth- 
eaten.  So  it  had  to  be  bandied  with 
extraordinary  delicacy  and  tenderness.  The 
j  colour  was  of  a  deep  brown,  and  each  leaf 
chipped  off  in  fragments  at  the  touch.  Never 
shall  I  forget  the  rich  mouldy  fragrance  that 
exhaled  from  it :  I  sniffed  it  as  though  it 
had  been  purest  otto. 

“I  will  treat  him  like  a  prince,”  I  said 
aloud,  “  he  shall  have  the  best  of  every¬ 
thing.  I  shall  have  the  house  done  up  and 
j  cleaned  down,  and  made  as  neat  as  a  new 
pin.” 

I  rubbed  my  hands  together  in  delicious 
j  anticipation. 

“  And  who  do  you  suppose  is  to  go  a-slaving 
of  herself,  a-cleaning  up  and  doing  down  of 
a  house  for  evermore  ?  ”  said  a  hoarse  voice 
from  outside  the  door.  “  Fine  times  we’re 
coming  to  !  A  poor  overworked  creature 
as  it  is,  to  be  set  to  such  doings,  without  so 
much  as  thought  of  chars  !  Like  enough, 
indeed.”  And  then  the  hoarse  voice  passed 
on  dowm  the  stairs,  until  the  sounds  were  lost 
in  the  distance. 

She  had  her  chars  in  to  satiety  even. 
I  did  not  order  them,  or  even  think  of 
them,  or  propose  their  coming.  They  came 
in  defiance  of  me,  and  filled  the  house  in  a 
flood  !  Their  wash-tubs  were  as  eternal 
pitfalls  and  stumbling-blocks.  I  met  those 
ladies  in  every  quarter  ;  strange  dishevelled 
-creatures  with  unkempt  locks  and  ragged 
draperies.  They  imparted  a  dampness  to  the 
air,  and  I  thought  the  stairs  would  never  dry. 
Mrs.  Swipclin  sat  all  day  in  the  kitchen, 
and  thus  superintended  the  operations.  I 
shunned  meeting  her,  and  used  to  slip  back 
into  my  room  when  I  heard  her  step  on  the 
stairs,  regarding  her  much  as  the  person  in 
the  novel  did  the  horrible  monster  he  had 
created  !  She  was  mistress  of  the  house,  and 
did  precisely  as  she  liked.  I  was  given  over 
to  her,  body  and  soul. 

“  Beautiful  it  looks  now !  ”  she  said, 
admiringly,  as  I  came  in  late  on  the  evening 
when  the  operations  had  at  last  concluded  ; 
“  but  go  up,  my  sweet  sir,  go  up-stairs,  and 
see  what  poor  Suzy  can  think  of  for  you. 
Such  a  little  surprise.  But  I  won’t  tell  him, 
no  no !  ”  (words  addressed  to  wild  char¬ 
women  drawn  up  behind  her.) 

A  surprise  ?  My  eyes  lighted  up  with 
sudden  pleasure.  Had  Doctor  Kitely  arrived, 
I  asked,  eagerly. 

“No,  no,”  said  Mrs.  Swipclin,  still  smiling ; 
a  go  up  and  let  it  see  for  itself,  and  say  its 
Suzy  is  not  all  so  bad  as  they  make  her  out.” 

With  a  sense  as  of  something  terrible  over¬ 
shadowing  me,  I  bounded  up-stairs,  the  wild 
army  of  chars  following  behind  with  uncon¬ 
trolled  manifestations  of  delight,  and,  for  a 
moment,  stood  at  my  own  door,  scarcely 
daring  to  look  in. 


I  nearly  fainted  with  the  shock.  I  was 
spinning  round  (as  I  was  told  afterwards) 
for  the  next  few  minutes,  like  a  top.  Rage, 
frenzy  and  grief,  fluctuated  in  my  breast 
with  a  terrible  power.  I  was  as  one  dis¬ 
traught,  as  one  fit  to  be  tied.  And  what 
wonder  ?  For  there,  before  my  eyes  lay  the 
wreck  of  everything  that  was  dear  to  me  in 
the  world.  My  own,  my  beautiful !  my  sanc¬ 
tum  of  sanctums  !  my  Arab  steed  !  my  tur¬ 
quoise  that  I  would  not  have  parted  with  for 
a  wilderness  of  monkeys, — lay  rifled,  stripped, 
and  bare  before  me.  Quite  naked,  not  one 
left  !  The  floor  cleared,  the  desks  lightened, 
the  papers  spoliated,  and  the  books  carted 
away  (I  suppose).  Heavy  folios,  left  open 
at  particular  passages,  which  had  taken  me 
weeks  to  hunt  up,  were  now  closed  for  ever 
and  gone  no  one  knew  whither.  Some  of 
the  smaller  ones  I  could  make  out  afar-off, 
lying  in  confused  masses  at  the  very  top  of 
the  shelves,  some  shut,  some  open,  their 
backs  broken  irretrievably  by  the  superin¬ 
cumbent  mass.  But  my  papers,  my  precious 
papers,  and  (a  cold  sweat  here  broke  out  on 
my  forehead)  the  priceless  copy,  the  match¬ 
less  editio  princeps  of  Doctor  Kitely,  I  did 
not  see  it  ! 

“The  G-g-g-old-en  A-a-ass  !  ”  I  faintly 
i  murmured. 

“Ah  !  get  along,”  Mrs.  Swipclin  said,  with 
strong  disgust  ;  “  what  do  ye  mean  with 
I  your  gold  and  your  asses  !  Look  about 
I  you,  man,  and  tell  Suzy  how  you  like  her 
work.” 

“Wretched  woman,”  I  exclaimed,  seizing 
her  by  the  arm,  being  of  a  sudden  endued 
with  a  supernatural  strength  and  courage  ; 
“  tell  me  what  you  have  done  with  it,  the 
book  ;  the  precious  quarto.” 

I  shook  her  dreadfully,  but  in  an  instant 
she  was  free  ;  my  poor  puny  muscles  being 
no  match  for  her  giant  proportions. 

“  Be  quiet  with  ye,”  she  said,  roughly ; 
“  what  quarters  do  you  want  1  Precious 
volumes,  indeed  !  Is  it  Testament,  or  Bible, 
or  what  ?  ” 

“No,  no,”  I  said,  frantically,  “  the  book, 
the  old  book  that  was  on  my  desk  ;  the  choice 
exemplar,  the  editio  rarissima,  marked  with 
three  R’s  in  the  catalogues.” 

A  sort  of  Indian  char  squaw,  stepping 
from  the  rear,  here  spoke  in  the  dialect  of 
her  country.  “  It  moight  be  thin  and  mowldy 
loike  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  yes,”  I  said,  eagerly  adapting  my¬ 
self  to  the  strange  pronunciation.  “  It  was 
mowldy  ;  you  are  right,  indeed.” 

“  Whoy,”  says  the  savage  lady,  “  Oi  see 
such  thing  up-stair  loike  in  corner.  Whoy  ! 
Oi  light  foire  wie’t.” 

I  gave  a  shriek  and  rushed  at  her.  She 
fled  up-stairs,  and  soon  brought  down  to  me 
a  sort  of  wretched  wisp — the  few  remaining 
leaves  of  the  precious  quarto  !  All  that  was 
left !  What  was  I  to  do?  Whither  flee  ? 

I  How  escape  the  wrath  of  avenging  Kitely  1 
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“Wretch,”  I  said,  turning  on  the  miser¬ 
able  woman  who  had  brought  this  ruin 
about,  “  begone  !  leave  my  house.  Darken 
my  threshold  no  longer.  Let  your  accursed 
presence  haunt  me  no  more.  You  have 
wrought  deadly  mischief — embittered  my 
existence  !  Begone  !  Take  thy  beak  from 
out  my  heart,”  I  continued,  apostrophising 
her  as  the  late  Mr.  Poe  did  his  raven, 
“and  thy  form — thy  ugly”  (this  adjective 
was  not  in  the  original  text)  “form  from  off 
my  door.  Begone  !  Begone,  I  say  !” 

She  shrank  away  appalled,  and  the  next 
morning,  the  hair-trunks  were  seen  in  the 
ball.  1  forced  her  to  go,  I  would  submit  to 
the  thraldom  no  longer ;  but  purchased  liberty 
at  a  heavy  pecuniary  compensation. 


CHIP. 


ART  IN  ITS  CHIMNEY-CORNER. 

London  may  well  devote  herself  to  a  pro¬ 
found  study  of  Gothic  and  Italian  styles, 
when  there  is  a  fresh  ornament  to  be  added 
to  the  decoration  of  her  not  particularly  well 
dressed  person.  The  choice  of  a  pattern  for 
a  Foreign  Office  is  to  her  as  serious  a  matter 
for  debate  as  the  selection  of  a  new  bracelet 
by  one  of  her  thousand-thousand  daughters. 
She  has  not  yet  distinguished  herself  very 
favourably  *  by  her  taste  in  decoration. 
Monster  pins,  like  her  monuments,  are  not  to 
be  equalled  by  the  ornaments  of  any  other  city 
in  the  world  for  ugliness.  What  will  our 
Madam  think  of  it,  should  the  day  come 
when  Madam  Birmingham  or  Madam  Leeds 
aim  shafts  of  defiance  at  her — even  chimney 
shafts — and  making  a  grace  of  a  necessity, 
establish  the  reputation  of  a  town  full  of 
factory  chimneys,  for  an  adorned  beauty  as 
enchanting  to  the  stranger  as  that  of  the 
gay  lady  of  the  Golden  Horn  with  all  her 
minarets. 

Why  should  a  tall  shaft,  or  a  forest  of  tall 
shafts,  tapering  into  the  air,  be  ugly  ?  WTien 
we  erect  a  pillar  as  an  ornament,  it  com¬ 
monly  turns  out  to  be  an  eyesore.  We  know 
that  a  column  ought,  by  its  nature,  to  be  an 
architectural  embellishment  to  any  town, 
but  we  do  not  appear  to  admit,  though  we 
know  perfectly  well,  that  a  column,  with 
the  swelling  capital  that  furnishes  a  part  of 
the  support  to  a  stone  roof,  looks  merely 
lumpish  and  uncomfortable  when  it  expands 
at  the  summit  to  support  nothing  at  all,  and 
for  no  purpose  at  all  except  the  direct 
suggestion  that  it  is  a  lost  morsel  of  some¬ 
thing  else.  Our  factories  provide  an  actual 
necessity  for  the  erection  of  tall  columns  as 
air-shafts,  furnace  chimneys,  ventilating  Hues, 
and  so  forth.  In  a  few  years  they  will  be 
pouring  into  the  upper  air  only  invisible 
products  of  combustion  and  decomposition, 
since  furnaces  are  now  being  taught  to  burn 
the  solid  matter  of  their  smoke.  But  if  they 
must  emit  smoke,  let  them  by  all  means 


do  so  ;  they  may  be  none  the  uglier  for  any 

cloud  they  blow.  A  very  able  writer  upon 

architecture  has  boldly  declared  his  opinion 

that  the  Shot  Tower,  on  the  south  side  of 

Waterloo  Bridge,  is  a  better  ornament  to 

London  than  the  Monument  on  Fish  Street 

Hill.  And  he  is  right.  The  Shot  Tower 

breaks  an  outline  pleasantly  with  something 

real,  and  manifestly  it  is  in  its  place,  although 

as  much  a  tower  as  if  it  had  been  built  onlv 

* 

for  romantic  purposes. 

An  eminent  engineer,  Mr.  Eobert  Baw- 
linson,  now  claims  for  art  its  chimney 
corner.  He  recommends  owners  of  factories, 
builders  of  country  houses,  or  of  public 
buildings,  which  require  tall  ventilating 
shafts,  and  all  others  whom  it'  may  concern, 
to  remember  that  the  lofty  shaft  is  seen  from 
afar,  that  it  is  an  architectural  feature  of  which 
the  great  capabilities  have  in  this  country 
been  almost  entirely  overlooked,  and  that 
at  an  increase  of  cost  too  slight  to  be  grudged 
by  any  man  of  capital  who  builds  for  himself,  |j 
it  may  be  made,  either  singly  or  as  one  of  a 
group,  an  ornament  to  any  neighbourhood. 
This  gentleman  accordingly  has  just  issued 
a  very  handsome  volume  of  large  plates,  on 
which  we  see  depicted  chimney  and  venti¬ 
lating  shafts,  single  or  grouped,  as  they  may¬ 
be  attached  to  factories  or  country  houses, 
and  that  really  are  worth  making  into  pic¬ 
tures.  A  little  just  regard  to  form  and 
to  colour — coloured  bricks  being  of  course 
pressed  into  service — with  a  true  artistic 
sense  of  what  is  graceful,  will  suffice  to 
enable  private  gentlemen  and  manufacturers 
to  put  to  shame  the  column  building  of 
the  British  Government,  without  stepping 
aside  out  of  their  every-day  path  in  life,  or 
subjecting  themselves  to  an  expense  which 
they  need  think  worth  very  serious  con¬ 
sideration.  Mr.  Bawlinson  has  found  in  his 
book  of  pictures  an  effective  way  of  recom¬ 
mending  his  idea  ;  and  that  his  idea  is  a  very 
good  one,  that  it  points  in  a  direction  which 
we  really  must  take  sooner  or  later,  who  can 
doubt  ]  We  join  heartily,  for  our  own  part, 
in  this  claim  for  some  union  of  the  graces 
with  one  of  the  necessities  of  life,  wThich 
has  been  hitherto  left  to  be  satisfied  only  in 
the  rudest  manner.  It  will  be  a  pleasant 
thing  for  manv  men,  if  Mr.  Bawlinson  sue- 
ceeds  in  his  polite  endeavour  to  instal  Art 
comfortably  in  her  chimney  corner. 


MICHELET’S  LOVE. 

Of  this  last  production  the  critic  says  : 
Firstly,  that  its  title,  L’Amour,  is  much  less 
appropriate  than  those  of  its  predecessors, 
the  Bird  and  the  Insect  ;*  that  it  really  should 
have  followed  their  example,  and  have  called 
itself  La  Femme  (Woman),  because  it  is, 
actually,  as  much  a  treatise  on  female  nature 

*  See  Household  Words,  Nos.  452  and  465  of  the  present 
volume. 
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as  tlie  others  are  treatises  on  bird  nature  and 
insect  nature.  To  which  observation  it  is 
replied  that  the  critic  makes  a  distinction 
without  a  difference,  for  love  is  woman  and 
woman  is  love.  Besides,  such  a  title  would 
have  compelled  us  to  head  our  article 
with  Michelet’s  Woman,  which,  by  light- 
minded  and  evil-disposed  persons,  might 
have  been  construed  into  an  implied  insult 
(which  we  should  be  the  last  to  offer) 
to  a  grave  and  authoritative  literary  per¬ 
sonage. 

Secondly,  the  critic  remarks,  that  Love,  or 
Woman,  as  you  will,  runs,  in  some  respects, 
too  much  after  the  model  of  those  useful  and 
practical  farming  books  known  as  The  Horse, 
The  Sheep,  Cattle,  The  Pig,  or  even  The 
Canary  Fancier’s  Guide,  with  rules  how  to 
choose  a  good  bird,  the  treatment  of  its 
diseases,  how  to  rear  it  and  keep  it  in  full 
song,  et  cetera.  That  Love  is  made  up  of 
three  or  four  separate  treatises  which,  al¬ 
though  each  may  be  good  of  its  kind,  had 
better  have  been  published  separately,  if  it 
were  necessary  to  publish  them  at  all,  which 
may  be  doubted.  That  a  work  which  dis¬ 
plays  a  knowledge  of  anatomy,  ethics,  senti¬ 
ment,  social  polity,  and  domestic  medicine, 
all  at  once,  is  as  yet  scarcely  suited  for  the 
generality  of  readers.  That  if  some  strong- 
minded  American  lady-professor  were  to 
handle  love  in  the  same  literary  way,  she 
would  give  us  the  physical  and  moral  charac¬ 
teristics  of  man,  the  right  way  to  court, 
accept,  and  marry  him  ;  how  to  keep  him  in 
order  without  too  glaringly  hen-pecking  him  ; 
how  to  hen-peck  him  effectually  in  case  of 
need  brought  about  by  his  rebellion ;  and 
how  to  retain  his  amiability  to  the  very  last, 
when  he  had  become  John  Anderson  her  jo. 
But  American  advocates  of  the  rights  of 
women  are  nonsuited  at  the  very  outset,  as 
we  shall  see. 

There  are  books  which  take,  on  account  of 
the  simple  fact  that  their  author  dared  to 
write  them.  We  may  have  thought  the  very 
same  thoughts  ourselves  ;  we  mav  even  have 
uttered  them  in  secret  into  some  friendly  and 
confidential  ear  at  a  moment  of  heart-expan- 
siveness  ;  but  we  should  never  have  dreamt 
of  putting  them  in  print.  L’ Amour  is  one 
of  those  bold  challengers  of  fortune.  A  work 
written  with  a  high  aim,  whose  object  is  to 
prove  and  persuade  that  fidelity  and  morality 
are  happiness,  that  luxurious  superfluities, 
so  far  from  being  conducive  to  real  welfare, 
are  its  most  dangerous  enemies  :  this  work, 
earnest,  full  of  feeling,  with  many  valuable 
truths  strikingly  expressed,  can  scarcely  be 
laid  in  its  entire  state  before  a  promiscuous 
public  of  English  readers. 

Love  is  married  life,  conducted  as  religion 
and  ethics  teach  us  that  it  ought  to  be. 
Foolish  flirtations  are  not  love,  nor  are 
criminal  attachments  ;  nor  is  polygamy, 
legalised  or  illegal,  love.  The  Grand  Seig¬ 
neur  and  his  three-tailed  bashaws  know 


nothing  of  love  ;  nor  does  the  cruel,  heartless, 
dissipated  rake.  Therefore  would  Michelet 
write  an  Art  of  Love  (in  the  good  sense  of 
the  word),  which  should  be  the  first  effectual 
purifier  of  society  ;  for  family  is  based  on 
love,  and  society  on  family ;  love,  therefore, 
precedes  all.  A  reform  in  love  is  more 
needful  than  any  other  reform  whatever. 
Michelet’s  grand  object  is,  moral  enfranchise¬ 
ment  by  means  of  veritable  love. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  century, 
people  have  been  fully  aware  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  love  is  the  essential  question  which 
shakes  the  very  foundations  of  society. 
Where  that  is  fixed  and  powerful,  everything 
else  is  strong,  solid,  and  productive.  The 
illustrious  Utopians  who  have  thrown  vivid 
light  upon  so  many  other  subjects — upon 
education,  for  instance — have  not  been  so 
happy  in  respect  to  the  subject  of  love.  They 
have  displayed  but  little  independence  of 
spirit.  Their  theories,  bold  in  form,  are  not 
the  less  at  bottom  the  slaves  of  present  facts, 
timidly  chalked  out  on  the  manners  of  the 
day.  They  found  polygamy  practically  exist¬ 
ing,  and  they  obeyed  its  dictates,  by  imagining 
for  the  future  polygamic  Utopias.  But, 
without  any  great  moral  research,  they  might 
have  discovered  the  veritable  law  in  this 
matter  by  simply  consulting  history  and 
natural  history7. 

In  history,  the  races  of  man  are  strong, 
both  physically7  and  morally,  precisely  in 
proportion  as  their  life  is  monogamous  or 
not.  In  natural  history,  the  superior  animals 
tend  towards  a  married  life,  and  attain  it  at 
least  for  a  time.  And  it  is,  in  great  measure, 
on  that  account  that  they  are  superior.  It  is 
said  that  love,  with  animals,  is  changeable 
and  fickle  ;  that  such  is  their  natural  and 
normal  condition.  You  will  observe,  never¬ 
theless,  that  as  soon  as  any  degree  of  stability 
becomes  possible,  and  the  means  of  livelihood 
are  certain  and  regular,  there  takes  place 
amongst  them  marriages  which,  at  least,  are 
temporary,  and  which  are  induced  not  only 
by  the  love  of  their  progeny,  but  truly  and 
verily  by  love.  In  a  Swiss  household  of 
chaffinches,  the  female  died ;  the  male  fell 
into  despair,  and  allowed  the  little  ones  to 
perish.  Evidently  it  was  love  and  not  pater¬ 
nal  affection  which  attached  him  to  the  nest. 
When  she  was  lost,  all  was  lost.  Scantiness 
of  food,  as  the  autumn  advances,  compels 
many  species  to  dissolve  their  marriage. 
The  consorts  are  then  forced  to  separate,  in 
spite  of  themselves,  to  extend  the  radius  of 
their  explorations  and  chase,  and  they7  are 
unable  to  rejoin  each  other  at  night.  So 
that  their  poverty  and  not  their  will  con¬ 
sents  to  a  divorce.  Otherwise,  they  would 
remain  together.  It  is  not  a  mere  amorous 
caprice  which  unites  them,  but  a  really 
social  instinct,  a  desire  for  a  life  in  com¬ 
mon.  It  is  the  delight  which  you  feel  at 
having  by  your  side,  all  day  long,  a  gentle 
soul  which  belongs  to  you,  which  reckons 
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upon  your  support,  which  never  mistakes 
you  (you  chaffinch,  you  nightingale)  for 
another  individual  of  the  same  species,  which 
listens  only  to  your  song,  and  replies  to  it 
frequently  by  low  plaintive  cries  that  attest 
the  sympathy  between  her  heart  and  your 
heart. 

Woman,  the  object  of  human  love,  has  been 
misunderstood  till  quite  of  late.  Hitherto, 
love  has  scarcely  been  studied  except  dur¬ 
ing  its  most  fleeting  phase.  Most  fortu¬ 
nately,  love  (and  faithful  love  is  meant,  fixed 
on  a  single  object)  is  a  long  succession  of 
very  different  sentiments,  which  are  the 
salt  and  preservative  of  life.  Setting  aside 
the  class  of  society  whose  feelings  are  blunted 
and  satiated,  and  who  require  tragedies  and 
scenic  effects  to  excite  their  interest,  you  will 
find  love  continuing  the  same,  occasionally 
for  a  whole  life  long,  with  different  degrees 
of  intensity,  with  external  variations  which 
do  not  alter  it  at  bottom.  Take,  not  the 
exception,  the  fashionable  romantic  world, 
but  the  rule,  the  majority  ; — the  households  of 
working  people  which  constitute  almost  the 
totality,  and  you  will  find  that  the  man, 
seven  or  perhaps  ten  years  older  than  the 
woman,  in  great  measure  governs  his  young 
companion  at  the  outset,  in  consequence  of 
his  experience,  and  loves  her  a  little  like  a 
daughter.  She  soon  overtakes  him  or  leaves 
him  behind  ;  her  maternity  and  her  econo¬ 
mical  prudence  increase  her  importance,  she 
reckons  for  quite  as  much  as  he  in  the 
household,  and  she  is  loved  as  if  she  were 
a  sister.  But  when  labour  and  fatigue 
have  bowed  down  the  man,  the  sober  and 
serious  wife,  the  true  genius  of  the  dwel¬ 
ling,  is  loved  like  a  mother.  She  nurses 
him,  she  provides  for  his  wants  ;  he  trusts 
to  her,  and  often  confides  in  her  care 
almost  like  a  child,  conscious  of  possessing 
in  her  an  excellent  doctress  and  a  visible 
providence. 

It  is  to  this  that,  amongst  humble  folk,  the 
grand  and  terrible  question  of  the  superiority 
of  sex  is  reduced — a  question  which  causes 
so  much  irritation  whenever  it  is  discussed 
amongst  great  people  or  North  Americans. 
It  is,  above  all,  a  question  of  age.  You  will 
see  it  resolved,  soon  after  the  wedding,  in 
favour  of  the  man,  so  long  as  the  wife  is  an 
inexperienced  young  woman  ;  later  on,  it  will 
be  resolved  in  favour  of  the  wife.  When  the 
husband  brings  home  his  wages  on  Saturday 
night,  she  puts  by  what  is  required  for  the 
week’s  expenses,  for  the  maintenance  of 
their  children,  she  leaves  her  partner  a  trifle 
of  pocket-money,  and  she  forgets  nothing 
except  herself. 

How  shall  the  man,  who  is  older,  more 
advanced,  and  more  enlightened,  initiate  his 
young  wife  ?  How  can  the  wife,  after  she 
lias  been  thus  developed,  when  she  has 
arrived  at  the  climax  of  grace  and  power — 
how  can  she  contrive  to  retain,  to  re-take 
the  heart  of  man,  to  cheer  up  his  weariness, 
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to  renew  his  youth,  and  to  restore  him  the 
wings  which  shall  enable  him  to  soar  above 
the  miseries  of  life  and  labour  ?  What 
is  the  controlling  influence  which  man  exer¬ 
cises  on  woman,  and  woman  on  man  ?  It  is 
a  science,  and  it  is  an  art.  Michelet  proposes 
to  teach  its  rudiments,  leaving  to  others  the 
task  of  completing  the  work.  He  professes 
to  have  learnt  the  clue  to  the  enigma  from 
the  sister  of  Love,  namely,  Death.  These 
two  powers,  apparently  opposed,  never  travel 
far  apart.  They  struggle'  one  against  the 
other,  but  with  equal  strength.  Love  does 
not  destroy  death  ;  death  does  not  destroy 
love.  At  bottom,  they  have  a  marvellously 
good  understanding  ;  each  of  them  explains 
the  other. 

Nature  favours  the  man ;  she  hands  over 
to  him  the  woman,  feeble,  loving,  dependent 
on  the  constant  want  of  being  beloved  and 
protected.  Woman  feels  a  preconceived 
affection  for  the  being  into  whose  power 
the  Creator  seems  to  lead  her.  What  duties 
does  that  fact  impose  on  men  !  How  gentle 
ought  to  be  their  conduct,  how  tender  their 
protection  ! 

Women  and  children  compose  an  aris¬ 
tocracy  of  grace  and  attraction.  The  serfdom 
of  his  trade  abases  the  man,  and  often  renders 
him  coarse  and  narrow-minded  :  woman  is 
subject  to  no  other  yoke  than  her  natural 
affections,  which  render  her  the  more  poetic 
and  interesting.  Between  us — for  we  must 
not  whisper  a  word  of  it  to  the  gentler  sex — 
we  men  have  made  ourselves  ridiculous  by 
supposing  that  the  ladies  ever  had  any 
serious  idea  of  what  is  called  emancipating 
themselves.  Whenever  they  are  not  insti¬ 
gated  by  obliging  female  friends  who  urge 
them  to  the  combat,  they  are  gentle  and 
peaceful,  desiring  nothing  else  than  to  be 
loved.  But  they  wish  to  be  loved  excessively ; 
and  to  attain  that  object,  no  sacrifice  is  too 
great.  A  lady,  Madame  de  Gasparin,  wTho 
has  written  a  mystical,  eloquent  book,  as 
tender  as  it  is  austere,  informs  us  that  their 
happiness  consists  in  obedience,  and  that 
they  like  the  man  to  be  firm  ;  that  they  love 
those  who  maintain  the  upper  hand,  and  do 
not  hate  the  exercise  of  strictness  in  com¬ 
mand.  She  assures  us  that  women  are  not 
satisfied  with  rendering  a  listless  and  patient 
obedience,  but  that  they  like  to  obey  actively, 
lovingly,  guessing  beforehand,  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  the  unexpressed  desire  of  their  lord  and 
master.  What  tormeuts  women  much  more 
than  man’s  tyranny,  is  man’s  indifference  ; 
they  are  vexed  and  fretted,  not  at  obedience, 
but  at  having  insufficient  occasions  of  obey¬ 
ing.  That  is  what  they  most  complain  of. 
Above  all,  there  should  be  no  interposing 
barrier,  no  interference,  no  protection  from 
without-doors.  All  that,  the  author  justly 
observes,  only  causes  misunderstandings  be¬ 
tween  husband  and  wife,  and  makes  the 
woman  miserable.  There  should  be  abso¬ 
lutely  nothing  between  her  and  her  spouse. 
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She  goes  to  him  strong  in.  her  weakness,  in 
her  unshielded  bosom,  in  her  heart  which 
beats  for  him  alone.  This  is  the  real  woman’s 
warfare,  in  which  the  most  valiant  man  will 
be  vanquished.  Who  will  now  be  bold 
enough  to  raise  the  question,  whether  she  is 
superior  or  inferior  to  man  1  She  is  both 
at  once.  She  is  to  us  what  the  sky  is  to 
the  earth;  above,  beneath,  and  all  around. 
She  is  our  atmosphere,  the  vital  element  of 
our  heart. 

How  are  we  then  to  reconcile  the  discre¬ 
pancy  that  woman  should  be  obedient,  and 
at  the  same  time  equal  to  her  husband  ?  The 
apparent  difficulty  is  great.  The  husband 
ought  to  have  over  his  young  wife,  and  the 
wife  when  more  advanced  in  years  ought  to 
have  over  her  husband,  a  very  powerful 
ascendant. 

But  to  arrive  at  that  result,  to  establish 
real  unanimity  between  them,  to  assure  espe¬ 
cially  the  maintenance  and  the  crescendo  of 
this  unity  of  heart,  the  great  point  is  habit, 
— a  complication  of  habits.  And  there  exists 
a  means  of  attaining  the  object.  The  material 
arrangements  in  which  their  daily  life  is 
formed — all  the  forms  of  their  material  and 
moral  communication — have  great  influence. 
What  is  wanted,  is  (if  the  title  were  not 
spoiled  by  works  unworthy  to  bear  the  name) 
an  Art  of  Love — of  loving  the  same  object  for 
a  whole  life  long. 

A  good  wife  and  a  good  trade  are  the  two 
first  steps  to  liberty — a  trade,  and  not  an  art 
of  luxury.  An  accomplishment,  over  and 
above,  is  all  very  well  ;  but  the  first  requi¬ 
site  is  some  art  of  general  and  universal  use¬ 
fulness.  Think  of  this,  too,  young  people, 
whether  you  are  students  or  workmen  ;  two 
persons  spend  less  than  one.  Think  of  this, 
when  your  joyous  companions  come  rushing 
to  your  door  with,  “  What  are  you  doing, 
still  here  ?  Are  you  a  bear,  a  hermit,  a 
saint  in  training1?  We  want  you.  Come 
with  us  to  the  Chartreuse  or  the  Chaumiere. 
We  are  going  there  with  Amanda,  Heloise, 
and  Jeanneton.”  To  which  you  will  answer, 
“  By-and-by.  I  have  not  quite  finished  ;  I 
have  still  something  to  do.”  If  you  reply 
thus,  most  certainly  between  those  two  pale 
flowers  which  you  keep  on  your  window-sill, 
there  will  appear  the  vision  of  a  third  flower 
— namely,  the  light  and  misty  image  of  your 
future  bride.  She  is  still  very  young — much 
younger  than  yourself.  She  acquires  time 
to  attain  her  womanhood.  But,  child,  as 
she  is,  if  she  is  often  in  your  thoughts  she 
will  serve  you  as  a  surer  guardian  than 
your  father  and  mother.  Eor  she  is  strict, 
is  that  little  one  ;  she  permits  no  sort  of 
folly.  If  anything  of  the  kind  enters  your 
head,  she  will  tell  you  of  it,  without  utter¬ 
ing  a  word.  “No,  my  good  friend;  don’t 
do  that.  Stop  at  home,  and  work  for  my 
sake.” 

For  a  while,  this  charming  phantom  will 
act  as  your  mentor,  preceptor,  and  tutor.  By- 1 


and- by  your  parts  will  be  changed.  When  she 
enters  your  home,  as  your  wife,  she  will 
think  it  perfectly  good  and  right  that  you 
should  be  master  in  your  turn.  You  will 
then  thank  the  Great  Being  whose  inventive 
benevolence  created  woman  for  your  sake — 
— woman,  the  miracle  of  divine  contradic¬ 
tion.  For  she  changes  without  altering.  She 
is  inconstant  and  faithful.  She  maintains  a 
ceaseless  motion  in  the  clear-obscure  of  grace. 
The  woman  whom  you  loved  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  is  not  exactly  the  woman  of  the  evening. 
An  Alsacian  nun,  while  listening  to  the 
nightingale,  forgot  herself,  they  say,  for 
three  hundred  years.  But  he  who  couldlisten 
to  and  follow  a  woman  throughout  all  her 
metamorphoses,  would  meet  with  endless 
surprises,  would  be  delighted,  or  piqued,  but 
would  never  weary.  A  single  woman  would 
occupy  ten  thousand  years.  Consequently, 
you  risk  very  little  in  marrying  a  plain  girl. 
In  general,  if  she  is  plain,  she  is  so  only 
because  she  has  had  no  one  to  love  her. 
Beloved,  she  will  become  quite  a  different 
person  ;  her  friends  will  hardly  know  her 
again. 

Woman  takes  scarcely  any  interest  in  the 
vain  discussions  which  are  raised  in  her  name 
at  the  present  day.  She  troubles  herself  very 
little  about  the  grand  contradictory  debate 
whether  she  is  superior  or  inferior  to  the 
man.  The  theory  of  the  question  is,  with 
her,  quite  a  secondary  consideration.  Where- 
ever  she  proves  herself  thoughtful,  clever, 
and  prudent,  there  she  is  mistress  ;  she 
manages  the  house,  directs  the  business,  keeps 
the  money,  disposes  of  everything.  Will  she 
obey  ?  As  soon  as  this  word  is  uttered,  you 
fancy  she  is  going  to  resist.  Nothing  of  the 
kind  ;  she  laughs  and  shakes  her  head.  She 
knows  perfectly,  in  her  own  heart,  that  the 
better  she  obeys,  the  surer  she  is  to 
govern. 

What  is  it  that  woman  really  likes  best  ? 
What  is  her  most  secret  wish — the  indis¬ 
tinct  and  instinctive  thought  which  follows 
her,  without  her  being  able  to  account  for 
it,  into  every  place  at  every  time — the 
thought  which  fully  explains  her  apparent 
contradictions,  her  prudence,  and  her  folly, — 
her  fidelity  and  her  inconstancy  ?  Does  she 
wish  to  be  loved  %  No  doubt  she  does  ;  but 
that  answer  is  far  too  vague  to  unveil  the 
longings  of  her  heart  of  hearts.  What  she 
desires  most  is,  to  reign  at  home,  to  be  mis¬ 
tress  of  the  house,  mistress  in  the  parlour, 
mistress  in  the  dining-room,  completely  mis¬ 
tress  in  her  own  little  world. 

“This,”  said  the  ancient  Persian,  and  Vol¬ 
taire  after  him,  “This  is  what,  above  all 
things,  pleases  the  ladies.” 

The  secret,  essential,  capital,  fundamental 
point  is,  that  every  woman  feels  herself  to  be 
a  powerful  centre  of  love  and  attraction, 
around  which  everything  ought  to  gravitate. 
She  wants  man  to  regard  her  with  insatiable 
desire — with  eternal  curiosity.  She  has  a 
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confused  consciousness  that  her  nature  con¬ 
tains  an  infinity  of  things  to  be  discovered  ; 
that  she  possesses  the  means  of  answering  the 
persevering  love  which  should  pursue  this 
endless  search  ;  and  that  she  would  continu¬ 
ally  afford  a  thousand  unexpected  aspects  of 
grace  and  attachment.  This  obstinacy  of 
love,  this  effort  of  ardent  curiosity,  which 
seeks  to  find  infinity  in  one  single  being,  im¬ 
plies  a  thoroughly  pure,  exclusive,  and  mono¬ 
gamous  home.  Nothing  is  colder  than  a 
seraglio  ;  it  is  the  habitation  of  a  caterpillar- 
love  which  crawls  from  rose  to  rose,  spoiling 
the  edges  of  the  petals  without  ever  reaching 
the  cup. 

The  astounding  spectacle  of  restlessness 
and  agitation  which  we  now  behold  in  the 
mania  for  dress  displayed  by  certain  females, 
results  less  from  real  inconstancy  than  from 
rivalry  and  vanity,  frequently  also  from  un¬ 
easiness  at  their  youth  and  beauty’s  slipping 
away,  and  their  consequent  desire  to  renovate 
themselves  every  morning.  These  astonishing 
changes  of  decoration  are  very  frequently  the 
caprices  of  an  ailing  heart  which  wants  to 
retain  love,  and  finds  a  difficulty  in  doing  so. 
There  are  very  faithful  women  who,  in  order 
to  keep  their  lover,  incessantly  strive  to  dis¬ 
guise  and  alter  themselves.  They  would  act 
exactly  the  same  in  a  vast  solitude,  in  a 
desert,  or  in  an  Alpine  chalet  which  they  in¬ 
habited  with  no  other  company  than  the 
|  object  of  their  affections.  Do  they  succeed  ? 
j  It  is  more  than  doubtful.  The  impressions 
|  of  the  heart  are  rather  disturbed  than  con- 
!  firmed  by  this  perpetual  variation.  You  feel 
ji  tempted  to  say  to  them,  “  My  dear  girl,  do 
■]  not  change  quite  so  quickly.  Why  should 
j  you  force  a  faithful  heart  to  be  guilty  of  per- 
j  manent  infidelity  ?  Yesterday  you  were 
|J  so  pretty  !  I  was  thoroughly  in  love  with 
J  that  charming  person.  And  where  is  she 
j  to-day  ]  Vanished  presto  !  How  deeply  I 
regret  her  !  Restore  her  to  my  presence  ; 
do  not  compel  me  to  love  with  such  change¬ 
ability.” 

Dress  is  a  great  symbol.  There  should 
be  some  novelty,  but  nothing  violent ;  above 
;  all,  never  so  complete  a  novelty  as  to  cause 
love  to  wander  without  chart  or  compass.  A 
flower,  more  or  less,  a  ribbon,  a  bit  of  lace,  a 
mere  nothing,  often  enchants  us,  and  the 
whole  portrait  becomes  transfigured.  This 
changeless  change  goes  to  the  heart,  and 
silently  says,  “Always  different,  and  alwavs 
faithful.” 

A  man  should  mould  his  wife  after  his  own 
model ;  she  herself  desires  nothing  better. 
The  girl  of  eighteen  will  be  willingly  the 
daughter,  that  is  to  say,  the  docile  spouse  of 
the  man  of  twenty-eight  or  thirty.  She 
trusts  to  him  in  everything,  easily  believes 
that  he  knows  more  than  her  and  all  the 
world  besides, — more  than  her  father  and 
mother  (whom  she  quits  with  tears  but  with¬ 
out  inconsolable  sorrow).  She  believes  every¬ 
thing  he  tells  her,  and  confiding  her  whole 


heart  to  him,  she  is  very  far  from  discuss¬ 
ing  the  shades  of  opinion  which  may  sepa¬ 
rate  them  at  bottom  ;  unconsciously  she 
also  yields  him  her  faith.  She  believes  that 
she  is  beginning — she  wishes  to  begin  an 
absolutely  new  life  in  reference  to  her  former 
life.  She  desires  to  be  born  again,  with  him, and 
of  him. 

“Let  this  day,”  she  says,  “be  the  first 
of  my  days.  Your  creed  is  my  creed.  Your 
people  shall  be  my  people,  and  your  God  my 
God.” 

This  is  an  admirable  moment  of  power  for 
the  man,  if  he  only  knows  how  to  employ  it 
to  advantage.  He  should  wish  what  she 
wishes,  and  take  her  at  her  word  ;  he  should 
re-make,  re-new,  and  re-model  her, — re-create 
her,  in  short. 

Deliver  her,  therefore,  from  her  insignifi¬ 
cance,  from  all  which  hinders  her  from  be¬ 
coming  an  intellectual  being,  from  all  evil 
precedents,  from  any  faults  of  education  or 
family  she  may  have.  It  is  her  interest, 
moreover,  and  the  interest  of  your  love.  She 
feels — she  knows  by  the  power  of  female 
second-sight  —  that  love,  in  these  modern 
times,  loves  not  what  it  finds,  but  what  it 
makes.  We  are  workmen,  creators,  fabri¬ 
cators,  the  true  sons  of  Prometheus  ;  only, 
instead  of  a  ready-made  Pandora,  we  prefer  a 
Pandora  to  make.  This  is  the  guarantee 
that  these  latter  days,  which  we  believe  to 
be  cold  and  heartless,  are  likely  to  produce 
instances  of  a  force  of  love  unknown  to  by¬ 
gone  ages. 

The  passion  of  the  old  times  for  a  fixed 
ideal  was  almost  still-born  at  its  outset  ;  it 
soon  turned  to  indifference,  because  it  had  no 
hand  in  the  work.  But  our  modern  passion 
for  a  progressive  creature,  for  a  living,  lov¬ 
ing  piece  of  work,  which  we  fashion  our¬ 
selves,  hour  by  hour,  for  a  beauty  which  we 
have  a  right  to  call  our  own,  is  the  source 
of  an  inexhaustible  flame. 

In  marriage  there  is  no  medium  or  mecli- 
ocrity.  He  who  does  not  take  strong  and 
powerful  possession  of  his  wife’s  affections  is 
neither  respected  nor  beloved  by  her.  He 
wearies  her ;  and  weari ness,  with  women,  is  not 
far  distant  from  dislike  and  hatred.  You  ask 
what  right  you  have  thus  to  take  possession 
of  her  will.  The  first  and  most  rightful  title 
to  your  claim  is  her  own  ardent  wish,  on 
contracting  marriage,  to  be  able  to  say  truly, 
“  I  am  yours.”  In  that  case  she  feels  herself 
free,  provided  that  you  are  her  master. 
Freed  from  what,  do  you  want  to  know  ? 
Freed  from  her  mother  who,  loving  her  all 
the  while,  treats  her  up  to  twenty  years  of 
age,  and  would  treat  her  up  to  thirty,  exactly 
like  a  little  girl.  French  mothers  are  ter¬ 
rible.  They  adore  their  child,  but  they  wage 
war  against  her  ;  they  annihilate  her  by  the 
splendour,  the  power,  and  the  charm  of  their 
personality.  They  are  much  more  graceful, 
and  often  even  prettier,  and  especially 
younger  than  their  daughters.  As  long  as 
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the  daughter  remains  under  her  mother  she 
]  has  every  evening  the  vexation  of  hearing 
1  the  men  say  to  one  another,  “  The  little  one 
is  not  bad-looking,  but  how  much  handsomer 
the  mother  is  !  ” 

Bich  or  poor,  they  generally  live  very 
badly  themselves  and  also  feed  their  daughters 
badly.  But  the  mother,  who  is  all  grace,  all 
cleverness,  and  all  spirit,  stands  in  no  need  of 
a  clear  complexion.  The  daughter  does 
stand  in  need  of  it.  Her  wretched  diet  keeps 
her  pale,  weakly,  and  somewhat  thin.  The 
poor  girl  mostly  prolongs  “  the  awkward  age  ” 
up  to  tho  time  of  her  marriage.  Then,  happy 
under  your  more  liberal  treatment,  she 
assumes  a  more  graceful  outline.  She  will 
owe  her  beauty  to  you,  to  your  kindness  ; 
your  young  rose  will  blossom  fresher  and 
more  lovely  than  she  could  during  the  period 
of  her  melancholy  youth.  But,  to  become 
beautiful,  and  through  the  means  of  one 
whom  she  loves,  what  happiness  !  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  describe  the  excess  of  her  grati¬ 
tude.  To  be  handsome  !  For  a  woman,  it  is 
Paradise — it  is  everything.  If  she  only  has 
the  consciousness  that  so  great  an  advantage 
is  owing  to  you,  she  will  heartily  yield  on 
every  other  point ;  she  will  be  delighted  to 
feel  that  you  are  the  master  ;  she  will  like 
you  to  cut  matters  short,  to  decide  every¬ 
thing,  and  in  general  to  save  her  the  trouble 
of  having  a  will  of  her  own.  She  will  cheer¬ 
fully  recognise,  what  is  the  truth,  that  you 
are  her  guardian  angel,  that  your  ten  or 
twelve  additional  years,  your  experience  of 
the  world,  have  taught  you  a  thousand  things 
j  from  which  you  can  preserve  her,  a  thousand  1 
dangers  to  which  she  is  exposed  by  her  youth 
and  the  semi-captivity  of  her  girlhood,  and 
into  which  she  might  rush  headlong  but  for 
your  interference. 

For  instance,  her  mother,  from  whom  she 
has  so  often  desired  to  be  emancipated, 
is,  nevertheless,  regretted  at  the  parting 
moment.  “If  we  were  to  live  together  ?” 
The  bridegroom  knows  better  than  she  that 
nothing  would  be  more  fatal,  that  it  would 
make  them  all  wretched,  and  that  a  life  of 
constraint  and  discord  would  be  the  result. 
“  But,  at  least,  if  I  only  had  my  maid,  who  is 
so  attached  to  me,  who  is  so  handy — my 
Julie  !  No  one  else  can  dress  me  as  she 
I  does  ?”  Here  again,  it  is  the  husband  who  I 
saves  her.  He  succeeds  in  persuading  her 
not  to  take  the  shrewd  and  supple  lady’s- 
maid,  who  spoils  her  mistress,  and  who  would 
become  the  veritable  rival  of  the  husband, 
flattering  him,  and  working  underhand 
against  him,  the  dangerous  confidante  of  the 
wife’s  little  vexations,  and,  step  by  step,  the 
mistress — the  real  mistress — of  the  house¬ 
hold.  Fortunately,  the  young  man  foresees 
all  that  in  the  far  distance,  and  obtains  the 
favour  of  not  having  to  receive  the  seductive 
viper  in  his  new-formed  home. 

These  are  very  grave  points  indeed,  touch¬ 
ing  which  there  may  arise  some  little  dis¬ 


agreement.  Sometimes,  even,  she  will  turn 
on  one  side  and  weep  for  a  moment,  all  the 
while  confessing  that,  after  all,  you  have 
more  experience,  and  are  no  doubt  in  the 
right.  If  you  gain  the  victory  on  these 
serious  questions,  how  much  more  easy  will 
it  be  to  dispose  of  all  the  rest.  In  matters 
of  business  and  interest,  in  ideas,  she  will 
readily  recognise  that  you  know  and  see 
more,  and  more  clearly,  than  herself,  and 
especially  that  your  mental  habits  are 
serious  and  strong  in  a  verv  different  deo-ree. 
Simply  to  have  a  business,  a  speciality  of  art, 
is  a  great  means  of  superiority  for  a  man. 
It  implies  a  preliminary  course  of  gymnastics  ; 
he  has  thereby  rendered  supple  the  original 
stiffness  of  his  joints  ;  he  has  trained  and 
strengthened  his  faculties  of  action.  By 
forging  iron,  you  learn  to  forge  yourself. 
You  are  specially  taught  that  in  order  to 
succeed,  to  bring  any  work  to  its  completion, 
there  must  be  perseverance,  conscience,  a 
serious  desire  to  produce  a  good  perform¬ 
ance,  and  a  great  degree  of  precision.  Women 
are  very  capable  of  this  precision,  and  yet 
they  hardly  ever  attain  it.  The  reason 

is,  that  they  do  not  will  it  with  sufficient 
energy. 

The  way  to  be  happy,  is  to  narrow  the 
home  circle.  Love  creates  love,  and  augments 

it.  The  secret  of  loving  each  other  much,  is 
to  occupy  yourselves  much  one  with  the 
other,  to  live  much  together,  the  closest  and 
the  most  possible. 

“And  then,  if  one  gets  weary,  it  will  be 
just  the  contrary  ;  the  couple  will  begin  to 
hate  each  other  1”  Yes,  if  an  alternation 
between  solitude  and  the  world,  if  a  life  of 
excitement  and  indolence,  broken  up  by  vio¬ 
lent  contrasts,  hinders  the  mind  from  settling 
in  its  place.  But  not  so,  if  a  uniform  and 
simple  existence,  divided  between  love  and 
labour,  excludes  vain  unsettled  thoughts,  by 
constantly  inducing  a  closer  communion,  till 
the  consorts  are  brought  to  live,  think,  and 
enjoy,  the  one  through  the  other  only.  In 
ancient  Zurich,  when  a  quarrelsome  couple 
requested  a  divorce,  the  magistrate  did  not 
listen  to  them.  Before  deciding,  he  had  them 
shut  up  for  three  days  in  a  single  chamber, 
with  one  bed,  one  table,  one  plate,  and  one 
glass.  Their  food  was  passed  to  them  with- 
I  out  their  being  seen  or  spoken  to.  When 
they  were  let  out,  at  the  end  of  the  three 
days,  not  a  single  pair  would  hear  a  word 
about  the  divorce. 

The  mere  arrangement  of  our  modern 
apartments  is  sufficient  to  hinder  a  real 
union.  The  multitude  of  little  rooms  divides 
the  household,  breaks  up  the  family,  isolates 
the  spouses.  On  the  other  hand,  the  super¬ 
position  of  stories  in  those  great  unwhole¬ 
some  barracks,  called  houses,  in  which  French 
people  crowd  together,  exposes  them  every 
instant  to  the  contact  of  strangers.  Monsieur 
will  work  apart,  Madame  will  yawn  apart, 
or  will  gossip  nonsense  with  untrustworthy 
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women.  One  must  have  his  study  ;  the  other 
her  boudoir  (or  pouting-place),  a  significant 
word  ;  two  bedrooms,  so  that  at  any  moment 
they  may  ignore,  avoid,  and  exclude  each 
other,  if  needs  be.  It  is  as  much  as  the 
1  dining-room  and  drawing-room  can  do,  to  j 
bring  them  together  for  a  moment  ;  but  j 
visitors  and  guests  distract  their  attention  ; 
they  are  dispensed  from  the  trouble  of 
speaking  to  and  almost  of  looking  at  each 
other.  It  would  be  a  prudent  precaution  on 
the  part  of  the  married  couple  to  put  bolts 
and  bars  on  their  respective  chamber-doors, 
so  as  to  hold  out  a  siege  against  each  other. 
TV  hat  occasion  is  there  to  re-enact  the  law  of 
divorce  ?  Such  a  marriage  as  this  comes  to 
the  same  thing ;  such  a  suite  of  apartments  is  j 
quite  sufficient. 

When  people  really  love,  how  can  they 
help  envying  the  lodging  of  my  neighbour, 
the  carpenter,  which  consists  of  one  single 
chamber  ?  And  so  while  lie  is  plauing,  his 
wife,  who  gets  up  fine  linen,  sings  as  she 
irons  it  all  day  long.  Sometimes  I  forget 
myself  so  far  as  to  listen  to  her  pretty  voice, 
which  is  powerful  and  vibrating,  fresh  and 
pure.  Sometimes  she  sings  too  loud  and 
puts  me  out  a  little  ;  but  I  say  to  myself  all 
the  same,  “  Let  her  sing.  Sing  away,  poor 
little  chaffinch  !  ” 

“  That’s  all  very  fine  for  a  carpenter.  But 
my  labours  are  of  so  high  an  order  and  with 
so  grave  an  object,  that — .  I  am  a  thinker. 
The  slightest  disturbance  interrupts  my  pro¬ 
found  meditations.” 

Too  profound,  Monsieur ;  often  hollow. 
Your  works,  those  of  the  present  day,  are  for  j 
the  most  part  sterile  ;  they  are  spiritual,  I 
grant,  but  they  have  so  little  life,  they  are  so 
dry,  and  so  rarely  human  !  The  author 
every  instant  loses  sight  of  the  world  of  heart 
and  common  sense.  A  really  human  work, 
a  strong  and  living  thought  which  has  a  body, 
is  not  easily  interrupted.  Its  powerful 
whirlpool  draws  in,  assimilates,  and  appro¬ 
priates  everything  which  might  have  dis¬ 
turbed  it.  How  much  more  easily,  if  what 
is  called  the  disturbance  is  precisely  the 
bottom  of  your  heart,  your  love  and  your 
beloved  wife !  All  that  is  only  one,  and 
makes  but  one.  Is  it  she  who  will  inter¬ 
rupt  the  work,  or  the  work  her?  Neither 
one  nor  the  other.  With  the  subject  which 
appears  the  very  furthest  removed,  she  is 
still  mixed  up  by  the  warmth  of  love 
which,  through  her  means,  will  pervade  its 
substance. 

The  Dutch  pictures  are  admirable  ;  they 
continually  exhibit  a  charming  confusion  of 
study  and  household  matters,  wherein  the 
one  is  ennobled,  the  other  excited,  fecundated. 
Bembrandt’s  philosopher,  at  the  Louvre,  is  a 
microscopic  image  of  study  harmonising  with 
family  affairs.  In  a  pale  sunset,  an  old  man 


close  to  a  window  whereon  is  spread  a  great 
book,  has  ceased  to  read,  and  is  meditating, 
nursing  his  thoughts.  His  eyes  are  shut, 
apparently,  and  yet  he  sees  everything  around 
him.  He  sees  the  good  servant-girl  stirring 
the  fire.  He  sees  his  lady  (who  is  not  very 
clearly  distinguishable)  coming  down  the 
winding  staircase.  These  pleasing  images- 
mingle,  you  may  guess,  with  his  pleasant 
thoughts.  Behiud  him,  a  closed  cellar-door 
probabty  conceals  a  sample  of  generous  wine 
with  which  he  warms  his  blood  now  and  then. 
You  have  before  you  a  complete  individual 
who  has  made,  and  who  is  digesting,  the 
vintage  of  life.  If  the  great  book  on  the 
window-sill  is  the  Bible,  it  is  clear  which 
portion  of  it  the  good  man  will  prefer.  His 
disposition  is  to  listen  to  Tobias,  Buth,  and 
the  patriarchs.  He  will  not  lose  his  way  in 
vain  and  sterile  questions,  and  will  not  puzzle 
his  brains,  as  others  have  done,  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  sex  of  the  angels.  The  same  man,  in 
a  convent  or  a  cell,  wmuld  have  written  pro¬ 
fitless  commentaries,  and  would  have  found 
no  end,  in  wandering  mazes  lost.  Here  it  is 
just  the  contrary.  And  why  ?  His  house¬ 
hold,  his  family,  his  natural  affection, 
ceaselessly  bring  him  back  to  •  the  realities 
of  life. 

A  charming  thing  to  watch,  which  you 
may  often  observe  with  your  studious  friends, 
is  the  infinite  delicacy  of  the  young  wife,  who 
in  a  restricted  space,  comes  and  goes,  and 
moves  round  the  working  student,  without 
in  the  least  disturbing  him.  Any  other  per¬ 
son  would  have  put  him  out,  but  “she,”  he 
says,  “  she  is  nobody.”  In  fact  she  is  him¬ 
self,  his  second  and  his  better  soul.  She 
holds  her  breath,  and  steps  on  the  tips  of  her 
toes.  She  lightly  skims  along  the  floor.  She 
has  such  a  respect  for  work.  In  this  you 
can  admire  what  a  gentle  and  quick-sighted 
creature  is  woman  ;  above  all,  affectionate, 
feeling  a  constant  want  of  the  beloved  object. 
If  he  allows  her,  she  will  remain  in  a  corner 
sewing  or  embroidering.  If  not,  a  thousand 
occasions,  a  thousand  requirements  will  urge 
her  to  come  into  the  room.  “What  is  he 
doing  now  ?  How  far  has  he  got  ?  Perhaps 
he  is  working  too  hard  ?  He  will  make 
himself  ill.”  All  that  flashes  through  her 
mind.  And  how  happy  he  is  to  feel  that  she 
is  there.  He  pretends  not  to  see  her.  He 
remains  bent  over  his  work,  as  if  absorbed  in 
it.  But  his  heart  gains  the  mastery,  and  he 
exclaims:  “My  darling,  my  charming  rose, 
constrain  not  your  steps.  Your  movements 
are  a  harmony,  your  voice  a  melody  which 
enchants  my  ear.  Your  presence  sheds  its 
influence  on  mv  work  ;  it  will  be  adorned 
with  your  grace  and  glow  with  the  flame  of 
my  palpitating  heart.  Without  beholding 
:  you,  I  guessed  you  were  here  by  the  light 
;  which  overspread  my  spirit.” 
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OUT-CONJURING  CONJURORS. 

A  book  entitled  u  The  Confidences  of  a 
Prestidigitarian  ;  An  Artist’s  Life,”  suggests 
the  question:  Does  any  one  ever  become 
great  in  an  art  without  feeling  a  love  and 
a  vocation  for  it  ?  Hardly ;  for  the  words 
Love  and  Vocation  are  only  synonyms  for 
Industry.  Robert- Houdin,  the  Ex-Quick- 
fingerer,  who  has  abdicated  in  favour  of 
his  brother-in-law  Hamilton,  has  just  fur¬ 
nished  us  with  a  positive  proof  that  the 
passion,  and  the  vocation,  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  toil,  have  been  in  his  case  the  necessary 
precursors  of  artistic  success.  From  his 
arcadian  retreat  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire, 
he  publishes  to  the  world  the  instructive 
lesson  that  man  becomes  a  magician  only  by 
patient  labour  ;  that  the  tree  from  which  the 
enchanter’s  wand  is  culled  is  no  other  than 
obstinate  persevering  work,  bedewed  and 
nourished  for  years  by  the  sweat  of  the 
brow. 

Robert-Houdin  started  in  life  an  indus¬ 
trious  enthusiast  from  his  earliest  years  ;  and 
though,  let  us  hope,  his  amusing  existence  is 
still  good  for  some  time  to  come  amongst  his 
private  friends,  he  promises  to  continue  to  be 
an  industrious  enthusiast  until  the  term  of  his 
earthly  career  shall  arrive.  Still  in  his  brain 
works  the  accustomed  study  of  dexterous 
effects  ;  still  in  his  fingers  burn  their  wonted 
fires.  There,  remote  from  the  capital,  in  a 
quiet  hamlet,  at  that  mysterious  hour  when 
the  clock  strikes  eight,  his  pulse  quickens, 
his  temples  beat,  he  can  scarcely  breathe,  he 
feels  a  want  of  air  and  movement ;  questions 
put  to  him  remain  unanswered.  Eight 
o’clock  was  the  time  when  his  performances 
commenced ;  when,  peeping  through  the 
managerial  hole  in  the  curtain,  he  beheld  his 
audience  flocking  in  ;  when,  proud  of  their 
eager  curiosity,  he  rejoiced  in  his  triumphant 
popularity  ;  or,  perhaps,  overclouded  by  a 
passing  doubt,  he  felt  an  anxious  uneasiness 
lest  some  bold  bubble  of  trickery  should 
burst  in  the  blowing.  But  the  supreme 
moment  of  tinkling  the  bell,  when  the  wizard 
would  stand  face  to  face  with  his  admiring 
judges,  brought  with  it  calm  and  self- 
possession. 

An  imaginary  audience  and  imaginary 
applause  have  now  succeeded  to  the  fleshly 


reality.  But  why  allow  the  solemn  hour  to 
call  forth  fleeting  visions  only  ?  Cannot  the 
dreamy  reminiscence  be  converted  into  a 
written  reality  ?  Cannot  the  performances 
of  other  days  be  continued  under  a  different 
form  when  the  clock  strikes  eight,  with  a 
book  for  the  theatre  and  a  reader  for  the 
public  ?  The  idea  was  seductive  ;  so  seduc¬ 
tive,  in  fact,  that  we  are  now  in  possession  of 
a  couple  of  volumes  damp  from  the  press, 
somewhat  high  in  price,  but  far  from  low  in 
interest,  in  which  we  are  informed  what  a 
hard  struggle  it  costs  to  establish  a  reputation 
for  necromantic  skill. 

It  should  be  premised  that  Robert -Houdin’s 
most  astounding  surprises  were  effected  by 
means  of  ingenious  apparatus,  and  by  the 
clever  application  of  Nature’s  ordinary  powers, 
which  he  was  almost  obliged  to  invent  and 
apply  by  himself  alone,  without  assistance,  in 
order  to  keep  their  secret  inviolate.  Be  it 
stated,  by  the  way,  that  Robert  is  a  sur — not 
a  Christian — name.  Young  Robert,  having 
got  married  to  one  Mademoiselle  Houdin, 
appended  her  name  to  his  own,  as  is  the 
fashion  with  Frenchmen,  to  distinguish  him¬ 
self  from  other  Messieurs  Robert ;  exactly  as 
a  Scotchman — a  Fraser  or  a  Campbell — adds 
the  name  of  his  place  to  his  patronymic,  in 
order  to  avoid  confusion  with  hundreds  of 
other  flourishing  Campbells  and  Frasers. 
This  conjoint  surname  was  afterwards  legal¬ 
ised,  by  decision  of  the  Council  of  State,  to 
be  written  currently  and  entire,  linked  to¬ 
gether  by  a  hyphen,  in  one  stroke  of  the  pen  ; 
so  that,  curiously  enough,  the  second  and  the 
rekming  Madame  Robert-Houdin  has  sue- 
ceeded  to  her  predecessor’s  maiden  name. 
This  being  explained,  the  reader  may  now 
be  informed  that  Robert  the  elder  was  a 
watchmaker,  residing:  in  the  old  historic  town 
of  Blois,  and  accomplished  in  several  kindred 
arts.  He  was  an  excellent  engraver,  a  taste¬ 
ful  jeweller  ;  he  could  supply  an  arm  or  a  leg 
to  a  broken  statue,  and  repair  a  bird-organ 
or  a  musical-box.  The  son,  therefore  (born 
in  eighteen  hundred  and  five),  learnt  to 
run  alone  in  the  midst  of  all  sorts  of  pro¬ 
fessional  tools,  which  became  his  most  highly 
cherished  playthings.  He  might  almost  have 
come  into  the  world  with  a  file,  a  pair  of 
compasses,  or  a  hammer  in  his  hand  ;  for  he 
acquired  their  use  in  the  same  instinctive 
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way  as  other  children  are  taught  to  walk 
and  speak.  Of  course,  mamma  had  often  to 
dry  the  rising  mechanician’s  tears,  when  the 
hammer  smote  the  baby  fingers  by  mistake. 
Papa,  laughing  at  these  little  accidents,  was 
delighted  to  witness  the  boy’s  juvenile  ten¬ 
dencies,  and  prophesied  a  brilliant  horoscope, 
somewhat  vague  in  outline,  though  bright  in 
colour. 

A  neighbour,  Monsieur  Bernard,  a  retired 
colonel,  helped  to  fan  the  mechanical  flame. 
He  had  learned  numberless  arts  during  a 
foreign  captivity,  which  he  taught  the  lad  by 
way  of  amusement  during  a  long  convales¬ 
cence  from  a  dangerous  illness  ;  and  so  the 
passion  for  tools  rose  to  fever  height,  till 
recovery  put  an  end  to  it,  by  sending  him  to 
school.  On  holidays  the  fit  broke  out  with 
redoubled  violence  ;  and  the  quantity  of  in¬ 
struments  broken  by  the  young  beginner 
brought  Robert  senior  to  serious  reflection. 

|  Aware  that,  in  a  small  provincial  town,  the 
watchmaking  trade  rarely  leads  to  fortune, 
he  determined  to  give  his  son  a  liberal  edu¬ 
cation,  and  sent  him  to  the  College  (grammar 
school)  of  Orleans,  where  he  continued  from 
eleven  till  eighteen  years  of  age,  learning 
Latin  and  Greek,  and  getting  into  scrapes  by 
the  construction  of  snares  and  mousetraps, 
and  by  rat-catcliing  for  the  sake  of  obtaining 
the  motive  power  to  a  one-rat  hydraulic 
machine.  The  superior  attainments  acquired 
at  Orleans  rendered  the  greatest  subsequent 
service. 

And  now  for  the  choice  of  a  profession.  It 
■was  time.  The  son  wanted  to  be  a  watcli- 
!  maker,  an  inventor  and  constructor  of  auto¬ 
mata,  a  professor  of  everything  connected 
with  clockwork.  The  father  willed  him  to  be 
a  notary.  To  two  notaries’  offices,  therefore, 
he  went,  one  after  the  other.  At  the  second, 
he  busied  himself,  not  with  law,  but  with 
complicated  contrivances  for  a  cage  full  of 
canaries.  If  a  bird  jumped  upon  a  stick,  to 
which  it  was  tempted  by  a  bit  of  sugar,  it 
was  caught  in  a  trap  ;  if  another  bird  perched 
on  another  stick,  it  touched  a  spring  which 
set  the  prisoner  free.  In  certain  corners, 
there  were  unexpected  shower-baths ;  and 
every  inhabitant  of  the  cage  was  made  to 
earn  his  living  by  dragging  with  his  bill  a 
little  cartful  of  seed.  Young  Robert,  pro¬ 
nounced  incorrigible  and  unfit  for  the  notariat, 
was  apprenticed  at  last  to  a  watchmaking 
cousin  at  Blois. 

There  he  worked  at  horology  with  diligence, 
and  went  to  an  old  book-shop  to  purchase  a 
treatise  thereon.  The  bookseller,  thinking  of 
other  things,  handed  instead  to  his  customer 
The  Amusements  of  Science,  containing 
chapters  on  the  Demonstration  of  tricks  with 
cards,  How  to  guess  anybody’s  thoughts, 
How  to  cut  off  a  pigeon’s  head  and  then  bring 
it  to  life  again,  and  so  on.  The  bookseller’s 
mistake  turned  out  the  most  important  event 
of  the  young  aspirant’s  life.  He  stole  hours 
from  his  sleep  to  devour  its  pages  and  to  put 


its  precepts  into  execution.  But  although 
the  author  explained  his  tricks  in  a  manner 
which  was  not  difficult  to  understand,  he 
took  it  for  granted  that  his  reader  was  already 
possessed  of  the  skill  to  execute  them.  Robert 
had  not  that  skill,  and  there  was  nothing  in 
the  book  to  help  him  to  attain  it.  He  was 
like  a  man  who  should  try  to  copy  a  picture 
without  the  slightest  knowledge  of  draw¬ 
ing  and  painting.  With  no  teacher  to  guide 
his  steps,  he  was  obliged  to  create  the 
rudiments  of  the  science  which  he  wanted  to 
study. 

As  to  the  fundamental  basis  of  prestidigi¬ 
tation,  he  soon  became  aware  that  the  agents 
which  play  the  principal  part  in  the  exercise 
of  this  art  are  the  organs  of  sight  and  touch. 
He  understood  that,  to  attain  perfection  as 
nearly  as  possible,  the  prestidigitator  must 
develope  in  himself  a  more  rapid,  delicate, 
and  certain  action  of  those  organs  than  is 
possessed  by  the  majority  of  mankind  ;  for 
the  reason  that,  during  his  performances  he 
ought  to  embrace  at  a  single  glance  every¬ 
thing  which  is  passing  around  him,  and 
should  also  execute  his*  passes  with  infallible 
dexterity.  He  had  often  been  struck  with 
the  facility  with  which  pianists  are  able  to 
read  and  execute,  at  sight,  a  piece  of  vocal 
music  together  with  its  accompaniment.  It 
was  evident,  for  him,  that,  by  practice,  it 
would  be  possible  to  create  a  faculty  of 
appreciative  perception  and  readiness  of 
touch  which  should  enable  the  artist  to  read 
simultaneously  several  different  things,  at 
the  same  time  that  his  hands  were  occupied 
with  a  complicated  performance.  That  was 
exactly  the  faculty  which  he  was  anxious 
to  acquire,  in  order  to  apply  it  to  prestidigi¬ 
tation  ;  only,  as  music  was  unable  to  furnish 
the  requisite  elements,  he  had  recourse  to  the 
juggler’s  art,  in  which  he  hoped  to  find,  if  not 
similar,  at  least  analogous  results. 

It  is  well  known  that  practising  with  balls 
wonderfully  developes  the  sense  of  touch  ; 
but  is  it  not  clear  that  it  equally  cultivates 
the  sense  of  sight  ?  In  fact,  when  a  juggler 
tosses  into  the  air  four  balls  which  cross 
each  other’s  course  in  different  directions, 
must  not  this  sense  be  trained  to  great  per¬ 
fection,  to  enable  his  eyes,  at  a  single  glance, 
to  follow  with  the  extremest  precision  each 
one  of  the  stubborn  projectiles  through  the 
various  curves  which  the  performer’s  hands 
have  impressed  upon  it  h 

Just  at  that  time,  there  happened  to  be  at 
Blois  a  chiropodist  of  the  name  of  Maous,  who 
possessed  the  double  talent  of  juggling  with 
that  of  extracting  corns.  In  spite  of  liis  abilities, 
Maous  was  far  from  rich.  The  aspirant  knew 
it,  and  so  managed  to  obtain  lessons  at  a 
price  in  accordance  with  his  modest  resources. 
In  fact,  for  ten  francs  he  purchased  his 
initiation.  He  practised  his  exercises  with 
such  persevering  ardour,  and  his  progress 
was  so  rapid,  that,  in  less  than  a  month  he 
had  nothing  more  to  learn ;  he  knew  as  much 
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as  his  master,  except  the  art  of  extirpating 
corns.  He  had  attained  the  high  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  keeping  four  balls  going  in  the  air  at 
once.  But  this  did  not  satisfy  his  ambition  ; 
he  desired,  if  possible,  to  surpass  the  faculty 
of  reading  by  appreciation,  which  he  had  so 
much  admired  in  pianists.  He  placed  a  book 
open  before  him,  and  while  the  four  balls 
wrere  flying  through  the  air,  he  accustomed 
himself  to  read  without  hesitation.  This 
feat  will  probably  surprise  the  generality  of 
readers  ;  nevertheless,  immediately  after  re¬ 
cording  the  above,  Robert-IToudin,  after  the 
lapse  of  thirty  years  (during  which  time  he 
never  performed  publicly  with  balls)  repeated 
the  experiment  for  his  own  private  satisfac¬ 
tion.  His  skill,  however,  has  somewhat 
declined  :  it  is  with  three  balls  only  that  he 
can  now  read  with  ease. 

The  self-cultivation  of  the  simultaneous 
exercise  of  other  faculties  followed,  and  made 
the  magician  what  he  was,  and  still  remains. 
The  course  of  training  is  very  interesting  to 
follow  in  the  “Confidences;”  and  the  result 
is  quite  on  a  par  with  Julius  Caesar’s  power 
of  dictating  to  four  different  secretaries  at 
once,  or  with  Gifford’s  learning  the  Latin 
Grammar  while  he  was  cobbling  shoes.  It 
is,  in  fact,  a  kind  of  attainment  which  must 
be  acquired  to  a  greater  or  a  less  degree  by 
all  who  are  called  upon  to  play  a  leading  and 
important  part  in  life.  Where  would  the 
commanding  officer  in  a  hard-fought  battle, 
the  orator  in  a  stormy  debate,  the  operating 
sui’geon  in  a  difficult  case,  or  the  conductor 
of  a  multitudinous  orchestra  attacking  a  new 
and  difficult  oratorio,  find  himself,  if  he  could 
not  see,  and  hear,  and  think  of,  and  arrange, 
a  good  many  things  at  once  ? 

A  Prince  of  Conjurors  is  therefore  made, 
not  born.  Robert-Houdin  advanced  in  his 
art  by  very  certain,  but  slow,  degrees,  which 
are  worth  following  in  his  autobiography. 
The  first  performance  of  his  Soirees  Fantas- 
tiques,  in  Paris,  did  not  take  place  till  eigh¬ 
teen  hundred  and  forty-five,  when  he  was 
very  nearly  forty  years  of  age  ;  and  all  his 
life  had  been  spent  in  hard  study  and  con¬ 
stant  practice  of  things  relating  to  his  ultimate 
profession.  It  was  his  decided  opinion  (and 
he  acted  upon  it)  that,  however  flattering 
may  be  the  early  success  earned  in  the  midst 
of  acquaintances  and  friends,  a  man,  to  be 
received  as  really  adroit  and  capable  of  per¬ 
forming  incomprehensible  feats,  must' be  of 
an  age  proportioned  to  the  long  course  of 
training  by  which  he  is  supposed  to  have 
attained  his  superiority.  The  public  will  grant 
to  a  man  of  five-and-thirty  or  forty  the  right 
of  bewildering  and  surprising  it  by  means  of 
entertaining  deceptions;  to  a  younger  man, 
it  will  refuse  that  privilege.  Robert-Houdin 
had  the  tact  to  take  the  tide  of  fortune  at 
the  flood.  After  less  than  seven  years  of  a 
triumphant  career  at  home  and  abroad,  he 
retired,  for  the  sake  of  health  and  quiet,  and 
with  a  competence  and  a  reputation  in¬ 


creased  by  the  results  of  a  few  more  last 
and  very  last  performances  in  Germany  and 
Africa. 

The  crowning  act  of  his  public  life  was 
one  of  the  most  honourable  in  his  whole 
career.  Two  years  after  he  had  retreated 
from  the  fantastic  scene,  to  breathe  his 
native  air  in  peace  and  tranquillity  during 
the  rest  of  his  days,  he  was  called  upon, 
by  authority,  to  give  a  final  display  of  his 
ability.  What  greatly  determined  his  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  task,  was  the  knowledge 
that  his  mission  was  marked  with  a  quasi¬ 
political  character.  The  artist’s  pride  and 
self-esteem  were  flattered  by  his  being 
called  upon  to  render  service  to  his  country. 
He  might  boast  that  he  was  enlisted  almost 
into  the  ranks  of  diplomacy  : 

It  is  well  known  that  the  greater  number 
of  the  insurrections  which  had  to  be  repressed 
in  Algeria  were  excited  by  native  agitators 
who  professed  to  be  inspired  by  the  Prophet, 
and  who  are  regarded  by  the  Arabs  as  the 
envoys  of  Allah  on  earth,  for  their  deliver¬ 
ance  from  the  oppression  of  the  Roumi  or 
Christians.  These  false  prophets,  these  holy 
Marabouts,  whose  supernatural  power  is  no 
greater  than  yours  or  mine,  contrive,  never¬ 
theless,  to  inflame  the  fanaticism  of  their  co¬ 
religionists  by  means  of  a  small  stock  of  con¬ 
juring  tricks  which  are  as  primitive  as  the 
spectators  before  whom  they  are  exhibited. 
It  was  of  great  importance  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  that  their  adverse  influence  should  be 
neutralised  ;  to  effect  which,  they  reckoned 
upon  Robert-Houdin.  They  hoped,  with 
reason,  to  make  the  Arabs  understand,  by  the 
aid  of  his  performances,  that  the  feats  of  the 
Marabouts  are  nothing  but  child’s  play  ;  and 
that,  in  consequence  of  their  very  childish¬ 
ness,  they  could  not  be  miracles  worked  by 
saints  and  apostles  sent  by  the  Most  High 
for  their  confirmation  in  the  faith.  As  a 
natural  corollary,  they  would  be  led  to  reflect 
that  their  conquerors  are  their  superiors  in 
every  respect,  and  that  even  as  far  as  sorcery 
and  witchcraft  are  concerned,  they  have 
nothing  to  compare  with  what  France  can 
produce. 

The  government  received  the  Prestidi¬ 
gitator  with  official  honours,  and  lodged 
him  like  a  prince  in  a  handsome  apartment 
commanding  the  extensive  roadstead  of 
Algiers.  The  sea,  remarks  the  ex-conqueror, 
is  always  pleasant,  to  behold  from  a  window. 
Madame  Robert-Houdin  was  also  welcomed 
in  handsome  style  as  a  government  guest. 
Before  the  official  representations  were 
given,  a  few  preliminary  performances  took 
place  in  the  town,  to  serve  as  a  sort  of  pilot- 
balloons  and  indicate  the  direction  in  which 
the  wind  of  public  opinion  might  blow. 
Although  the  houses  were  crowded  with 
European  spectators,  the  resident  Arabs  came 
in  sparing  numbers.  You  may  even  carry  the 
water  to  the  horse,  without  being  able  to 
persuade  him  to  drink.  These  men,  of  an  indo- 
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lent  and  sensual  disposition,  prefer  stretching 
themselves  on  a  mat  and  smoking  in  quiet,  to 
the  finest  theatrical  spectacle  in  the  world. 
Consequently,  the  governor,  who  knew  them 
thoroughly,  never  invited  them  to  any  fes¬ 
tival  ;  he  summoned  them  in  a  military  style. 
It  was  thus  that  they  were  assembled  to 
see  Eobert-Houdin.  Every  goum  or  village, 
ranged  in  companies,  was  separately  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  theatre,  and  conducted  in 
perfect  order  to  the  seats  that  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  assigned  to  them.  Then  came  the 
turn  of  the  chiefs,  who  took  their  places 
with  becoming  dignity.  Their  installation 
was  a  slow  piece  of  business,  because  they 
could  not  understand  the  meaning  of  people 
being  closely  packed  side  by  side  on  benches, 
but  made  vain  endeavours  to  double  up  their 
legs  beneath  them,  like  tailors  seized  with  an 
industrious  fit.  To  the  Ca'ids,  the  Aghas,  the 
Bach- A  glia  s,  and  other  titled  Arabs,  were 
allotted  seats  of  honour  ;  they  occupied  the 
stalls  of  the  orchestra  and  balcony.  Amongst 
them  were  admitted  a  few  privileged  officers; 
and,  finally,  there  was  a  liberal  sprinkling  of 
interpreters  throughout  the  house,  to  translate 
the  magician’s  spoken  words. 

At  the  rising  of  the  curtain,  the  wonder¬ 
worker,  greatly  impressed  by  the  spectacle  of 
his  assembled  spectators,  felt,  nevertheless, 
a  strong  temptation  to  laugh  ;  for  he  pre¬ 
sented  himself,  wand  in  hand,  with  all  the 
gravity  of  a  real  sorcerer.  But  it  would  not 
do  to  yield  to  the  impulse.  His  object  was  not 
merely  to  afford  a  little  amusement  and 
recreation  to  a  curious  and  good-natured 
public  ;  he  was  required  to  make  a  strong 
and  telling  impression  upon  an  assembly 
of  coarse  imaginations  and  prejudiced  minds; 
for  he  had  undertaken  the  part  of  a  French 
Marabout.  Compared  with  the  simple  tricks 
of  their  pretended  sorcerers,  his  exploits 
would  pass  for  veritable  miracles.  The  first 
thing  which  startled  the  gravity  of  the  audi¬ 
ence,  was  the  production  of  cannon-balls  out 
of  a  hat ;  and  it  excited  them  to  express  their 
admiration  by  the  most  whimsical  and 
energetic  gestures.  The  inexhaustible  bottle, 
with  its  variety  of  wines  and  liqueurs,  was 
unpresentable  to  a  Mahometan  public  ;  so  it 
was  altered  to  a  magical  supply,  first  of  com¬ 
fits,  and  afterwards  of  excellent  hot  coffee,  a 
bowl  of  which  was  filled  as  fast  as  it  could 
be  emptied. 

The  first  cups  offered  were  accepted  with 
the  greatest  hesitation.  Not  an  Arab  was 
willing  to  moisten  his  lips  with  the  beve¬ 
rage  which  he  believed  to  come  from  the 
devil’s  kitchen.  But,  insensibly  seduced  by 
the  perfume  of  their  favourite  liquor  as  well 
as  urged  by  the  solicitations  of  the  inter¬ 
preters,  a  few  of  the  boldest  ventured  to  taste 
the  magic  draught,  and,  soon,  their  example 
was  generally  followed.  The  vase  answered 
every  demand  that  was  made  upon  it  (as  the 
bottle  would  have  done) ;  yet  was  carried  away 
still  full  of  coffee,  Tricks  like  these  did  not 


suffice  to  fulfil  the  object  of  the  mission, 
which  was  to  astonish  the  natives,  and  even 
to  frighten  them  by  the  semblance  of  super¬ 
natural  power.  For  this  purpose,  the  per¬ 
formance  was  made  to  conclude  with  a 
selection  of  wonders  of  the  most  impressive 
character. 

The  wizard  possesses  a  small  box,  but  of 
solid  construction,  which,  when  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  profane,  becomes  heavy  or 
light  at  the  rightful  owner’s  will.  A  child 
can  carry  it  with  ease  ;  or,  the  strongest 
man  cannot  make  it  stir.  Even  when  pro¬ 
duced  in  this  simple  form,  the  trick  had  con¬ 
siderable  effect ;  but,  on  the  present  occasion, 
it  was  worked  up  to  a  still  more  dramatic 
shape.  Box  in  hand,  Eobert-Houdin  advanced 
to  the  middle  of  the  pit,  and  addressed  the 
Arabs :  speaking  slowly,  to  give  the  inter¬ 
preters  time  to  translate. 

“  After  what  you  have  seen,  you  cannot 
deny  that  I  am  gifted  with  supernatural 
power.  You  are  right.  I  am  going  to  give 
you  an  additional  proof,  by  showing  you  that 
I  can  take  away  the  strength  of  the  strongest 
man  amongst  you,  and  restore  it  at  will.  Let 
him  who  thinks  himself  able  to  brave  the 
ordeal,  draw  near.” 

An  Arab  of  middle  stature,  but  well 
made,  lean,  and  muscular,  as  are  all  the  Arab 
Hercules,  boldly  advanced  to  meet  the  chal¬ 
lenge. 

“  Are  you  very  strong  ?  ”  asked  the  wizard, 
looking  at  him  contemptuously  from  head  to 
foot. 

“  I  am,”  he  carelessly  replied. 

“  Are  you  sure  that  you  will  always  retain 
your  strength  ?  ” 

“Always.” 

“  You  are  mistaken.  In  one  instant  I  mean 
to  take  away  your  strength,  and  make  you  as 
feeble  as  an  infant.” 

The  Arab  smiled  disdainfully,  in  sign  of 
his  incredulity. 

“  Here,  lift  this  box.” 

The  self-confident  Samson  stooped,  raised 
the  box,  and  coldly  said  : 

“  Is  that  all?” 

“  Wait  a  moment.” 

Then,  with  all  the  dignity  which  his  part, 
required,  the  sorcerer  waved  his  arms  im¬ 
posingly,  and  pronounced  the  solemn  words  : 

“You  are  now  become  weaker  than  a 
woman.  Try  to  lift  the  box.” 

The  Arab  making  light  of  the  conjuration, 
seized  the  box  a  second  time  by  the  handle, 
and  gave  it  a  violent  shake  to  lift  it ;  but 
this  time  the  box  resisted  ;  and,  in  spite  of 
the  most  vigorous  efforts,  remained  com¬ 
pletely  immoveable.  In  vain  did  the  Algerian 
Samson  exhaust  upon  the  unlucky  box  an 
exertion  of  strength  which  would  have 
sufficed  to  lift  an  enormous  weight.  Worn 
out  at  last,  panting  and  red  with  rage, 
he  stopped,  became  thoughtful,  and  seemed 
to  begin  to  comprehend  the  influence  of 
magic.  He  was  on  the  point  of  retreating ; 
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but  to  retreat  would  be  to  avow  himself 
vanquished,  a  confession  of  liis  weakness  ; 
the  man  whose  muscular  vigour  had  hitherto 
been  respected,  must  acknowledge  himself 
no  stronger  than  a  child.  This  thought 
\  made  him  almost  mad.  Deriving  fresh 
[  energy  from  the  encouragements  which  his 
friends  addressed  to  him  by  voice  and 
j  gesture,  he  replied  by  a  look  which  seemed 
to  say,  “You  shall  see  what  a  son  of  the 
desert  can  do.”  He  stooped  once  more  to 
lift  the  box;  the  wiry  fingers  of  both  his 
;  hands  were  twisted  in  the  handle,  his  legs, 
planted  on  each  side  like  a  couple  of  pillars 
of  bronze,  served  as  supports  to  the  supreme 
effort  he  was  about  to  attempt.  No  one 
doubted  that,  under  the  powerful  strain, 
the  box  would  be  broken  into  a  hundred 
pieces. 

Prodigious  !  The  champion  so  strong  and 
haughty  only  a  minute  ago,  now  bows  his 
head ;  his  arms,  riveted  to  the  box,  are  vio¬ 
lently  contracted  towards  his  chest  ;  his  legs 
totter  ;  he  falls  on  his  knees,  uttering  a  cry 
of  pain. 

An  electric  shock  had  been  sent  from  the 
back  of  the  stage,  at  a  given  signal,  to  the 
handle  of  the  box.  Hence  the  contortions  of 
the  baffled  Arab.  To  prolong  his  sufferings 
would  have  been  barbarous ;  the  electric 
current  was  therefore  immediately  inter¬ 
rupted.  The  strong  man,  released  from  his 
terrible  bondage,  raised  his  hands  above  his 
head,  exclaiming  in  terror,  “  Allah  !  Allah  !” 
Then  hastily  wrapping  himself  in  the  folds  of 
his  burnous,  as  if  to  conceal  his  shame,  he 
rushed  through  the  rows  of  spectators,  and 
darted  out  of  the  house.  The  audience,  grave 
and  serious,  whispered  the  words,  “  Shitan  ! 
Djenoun  !  (Satan,  Genie),”  and  seemed  to 
wonder  that  Robert-Houdin  did  not  display 
the  physical  characteristics  usually  attributed 
'  to  the  Prince  of  Darkness. 

One  of  the  means  employed  by  the  Mara¬ 
bouts  to  increase  their  importance  in  the 
eye3  of  the  Arabs,  and  consequently  to  con¬ 
firm  their  domination,  was  their  pretension 
to  invulnerability.  One  of  them,  amongst 
others,  used  to  order  a  gun  to  be  loaded,  and 
then  had  it  fired  at  him  at  a  short  distance. 
In  vain  the  gun-flint  scattered  its  sparks  ; 
the  Marabout  uttered  a  few  cabalistic  words, 
and  the  gun  missed  fire.  The  mystery  was 
shallow  enough  ;  the  charge  failed  to  explode 
as  usual,  because  the  Marabout  had  previously 
stopped  the  touch  hole. 

The  French  authorities  had  urged  the 
importance  of  discrediting  these  self-styled 
miracles,  by  meeting  them  with  a  more  mas¬ 
terly  marvel.  Robert-Houdin  had  his  affair 
for  that.  He  announced  to  the  Arabs  that 
be  was  gifted  with  a  talisman  which  ren¬ 
dered  him  invulnerable,  and  that  he  chal¬ 
lenged  the  best  shot  in  Algeria  to  hit  him. 
Scarcely  had  he  spoken  the  words,  when  an 
Arab,  who  had  been  remarked  for  the  atten¬ 
tion  with  which  he  watched  the  performance, 


strode  across  four  rows  of  stalls,  rushed 
through  the  orchestra,  hustling  flutes,  fiddles, 
and  clarinets  in  his  passage,  climbed  on  to  the 
stage  regardless  of  burns  from  the  foot¬ 
lights,  and  said  in  French,  “  I  mean  to  kill 
you.” 

An  immense  burst  of  laughter  was  the 
general  answer  given  to  the  excited  Arab 
and  his  murderous  intentions,  at  the  same 
time  that  an  interpreter  informed  the 
wizard  that  his  unamiable  customer  was  a 
Marabout. 

“You  mean  to  kill  me  ?”  replied  the  artist, 
imitating  his  accent  and  his  tone  of  voice. 
“Very  well.  I  tell  you  that,  sorcerer  as 
you  are,  I  am  a  still  more  potent  sorcerer, 
and  that  you  will  not  and  cannot  kill  me. 
Take  this  horse-pistol ;  examine  it,  and  make 
sure  that  it  has  not  been  tampered  with, 
nor  undergone  any  preparation.” 

The  Arab  blew  into  the  barrel  several 
times,  and  then  into  the  touch-hole,  taking 
care  to  feel  the  puff  of  wind  with  his  hand, 
to  be  certain  that  there  existed  a  proper 
communication  from  one  to  the  other.  After 
examining  the  weapon  in  all  its  details,  he 
said  :  “  The  pistol  is  good,  and  I  will  kill  you 
with  it.” 

“  Since  you  make  such  a  point  of  it,  to  be 
doubly  sure,  put  in  a  double  charge  of  pow¬ 
der,  and  wadding  upon  it.” 

“  I  have  done  so.” 

“  Now  take  this  leaden  bullet ;  mark  it 
with  a  knife  so  as  to  know  it  again,  and  put 
it  into  the  pistol,  covering  it  with  more  wad¬ 
ding.” 

“  I  have  done  that.” 

“  You  are  quite  sure  now  that  your  weapon 
is  loaded,  and  that  it  will  not  miss  fire.  Tell 
me ;  do  you  feel  no  scruples,  no  unwilling¬ 
ness  to  murder  me  in  this  way,  although  I 
authorise  you  to  do  so  ?” 

“  No  ;  because  I  wish  to  kill  you,”  replied 
the  Arab,  coldly. 

Without  answering,  the  intended  victim 
stuck  an  apple  on  the  point  of  a  knife,  and 
stepping  back  a  few  paces,  ordered  the  Mara¬ 
bout  to  fire.  “  Take  aim  at  the  heart.” 

His  adversary  took  aim,  without  manifest¬ 
ing  the  slightest  hesitation.  The  shot  was 
fired  ;  the  projectile  buried  itself  in  the 
middle  of  the  apple.  The  talisman  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Arab,  who  recognised  the 
bullet  which  he  had  marked  with  his  own 
hands. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  general  stupe¬ 
faction  was  greater  than  that  caused  by  the 
preceding  trick  ;  the  spectators,  under  the 
influence  of  surprise  aud  alarm  combined, 
looked  at  one  another  in  silence,  and  seemed 
to  ask  in  mute  language,  “  Where,  the  devil, 
have  we  got  to  ?”  But  a  laughable  scene  soon 
unbent  the  majority  of  the  countenances  pre¬ 
sent.  The  Marabout,  stunned  as  he  was  at 
his  failure,  had  all  his  wits  about  him  never¬ 
theless.  Taking  advantage  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  when  he  returned  the  pistol,  he  laid 
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hold  of  the  apple,  and  immediately  thrust  it 
into  his  girdle,  and  would  not  give  it  back 
again  at  any  price,  believing,  doubtless,  that 
he  had  secured  a  most  incomparable  talis¬ 
man. 

For  the  concluding  wonder,  the  assistance 
of  an  Arab  was  required.  At  the  solicitation 
of  several  interpreters,  a  young  Moor,  some 
twenty  years  of  age,  tall,  well  made,  and  clad 
in  a  rich  costume,  consented  to  mount  upon 
the  stage.  Bolder,  or  probably  more  civilised, 
than  his  brethren  of  the  plain,  he  resolutely 
strode  up  to  the  conjuror.  He  was  made  to 
approach  the  table,  which  stood  in  the  middle 
of  the  stage,  and  requested  to  observe  (as 
also  were  the  spectators)  that  it  was  thin 
and  perfectly  isolated.  After  which,  without 
further  preamble,  he  was  begged  to  mount 
upon  it,  and  was  then  covered  with  an  enor¬ 
mous  cloth  extinguisher  open  at  the  top. 
Drawing  then  this  extinguisher  and  its  con¬ 
tents  to  a  plank,  whose  ends  were  held  by 
the  operator  and  his  servant,  they  advanced 
with  their  heavy  burden  to  the  footlights, 
and  there  upset  the  whole.  The  Arab  had 
disappeared ;  the  extinguisher  was  com¬ 
pletely  empty  ! 

Then  was  seen  a  sight  not  easy  to  forget. 
The  Arabs  had  been  so  forcibly  impressed 
by  this  last  exploit,  that,  urged  by  inde¬ 
scribable  terror,  they  rose  in  all  parts  of  the 
house,  and  immediately  took  to  a  general 
retreat.  The  crowd  was  especially  compact 
at  the  doors  of  the  balcony  ;  the  emotion 
which  the  great  dignitaries  felt  was  proved 
by  the  hurry  they  were  in  to  leave  the 
theatre.  In  vain  one  of  them,  the  Caid  of 
the  Beni-Salah,  bolder  than  his  colleagues, 
endeavoured  to  restrain  them  by  shouting, 
“  Stop  !  Stop!  We  cannot  allow  one  of  the 
faithful  to  be  lost  in  this  way.  We  must 
absolutely  know  what  is  become  of  him,  and 
what  they  have  done  with  him.  Stop  ! 
Stop  !  ”  The  faithful  ran  away,  all  the  same ; 
and  the  courageous  Caid,  following  their 
example,  sooii  joined  the  stream  of  the  fugi¬ 
tives.  They  little  expected  what  awaited 
them  at  the  doors  of  the  theatre.  Scarcely 
had  they  descended  the  steps  of  the  colonnade, 
when  they  found  themselves  face  to  face  with 
the  resuscitated  Moor.  As  soon  as  the  first 
alarm  was  over,  they  thronged  round  the 
man,  felt  him,  and  questioned  him,  until, 
tired  of  their  endless  interrogatories,  he 
took  to  his  heels,  as  the  best  thing  he 
could  do. 

The  well-known  gun  and  extinguisher 
tricks  had  done  the  business.  Thenceforward 
the  interpreters,  and  all  who  had  intercourse 
with  the  Arabs,  were  ordered  to  explain  to 
them  that  these  pretended  miracles  were 
merely  the  result  of  skill,  inspired  and  guided 
by  an  art  called  Prestidigitation,  which  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  sorcery.  The 
Arabs  accepted  the  explanation ;  the  chiefs 
even  presented  Robert-Houdin  with  an 
address  written  in  verse,  and  a  masterpiece  of 


native  caligraphy.  After  being  sealed  by  every 
member  of  the  deputation,  it  was  delivered 
with  the  speech,  “  To  a  merchant,  we  give 
gold ;  to  a  warrior,  we  offer  arms  ;  to  thee, 
Robert-Houdin,  we  present  a  testimony  of 
our  admiration,  which  you  may  bequeath  to 
your  children.  Pardon  us  for  bringing  so 
little  ;  but  would  it  be  right  to  offer  mother- 
of-pearl  to  him  who  possesses  the  pearl 
itself  1  ”  An  Arab  remarked,  “  Our  Mara¬ 
bouts  will  now  have  to  work  very  extraor¬ 
dinary  miracles  indeed,  if  they  wish  to 
astonish  us.” 

The  French  Marabout  had  an  opportunity 
of  witnessing  the  boasted  miracles  of  his 
native  rivals,  the  Aissaoua,  a  religious  order, 
whose  profession  is  the  exhibition  of  super¬ 
natural  power.  Like  the  dancing  dervishes, 
they  previously  work  themselves  up  to  frenzy 
in  the  presence  of  their  chief,  the  Mokaddem. 
When  the  requisite  pitch  of  madness  is 
attained,  they  walk  about  on  their  hands  and 
knees,  imitating  the  movements  of  quadru¬ 
peds.  Their  bodies  are  bathed  in  perspira¬ 
tion  ;  you  would  say  that  they  were  impelled 
by  a  muscular  force  which  has  ceased  to  be 
under  the  control  of  reason,  and  that  they 
have  forgotten  that  they  are  human  beings. 
It  is  in  this  state  that  they  begin  their 
juggleries.  They  call  the  Mokaddem  their 
father,  and  ask  him  for  food.  To  some  he 
distributes  bits  of  glass,  which  they  crunch 
between  their  teeth  ;  into  the  mouths  of 
others  he  thrusts  iron  nails,  but  they  con¬ 
trive  to  stick  their  heads  under  the  Mokad- 
dem’s  burnous,  so  as  to  reject  them  unseen 
by  the  spectators. 

It  was  said  that  the  Roman  Augurs  could 
not  look  at  one  another  without  laughing ; 
the  same  thing  would  happen  to  the  Aissaoua, 
if  Mussulman  blood  did  not  flow  in  their 
veins,  so  clumsy  are  their  miracles,  the 
greatest  of  which  are  easily  explicable.  To 
thrust  a  dagger  into  the  cheek  is  simulated 
by  pressing  the  cheek  with  a  poignard  as 
blunt  as  a  paper-knife.  The  skin,  instead  of 
being  pierced,  is  simply  pushed  an  inch  or  an 
inch-and-a-half  between  the  molar  teeth,  be¬ 
tween  which  gaps  are  purposely  made,  exactly 
as  would  happen  to  a  thin  sheet  of  india- 
rubber  so  treated.  This  trick  succeeds  espe¬ 
cially  with  lean  and  aged  persons,  who  have 
the  skin  of  the  cheeks  very  elastic.  To  eat 
the  leaves  of  the  prickly  pear  is  easy  for 
sorcerers,  who  take  care  not  to  show  the 
leaves  to  prove  that  they  have  not  undergone 
any  preparation  to  render  them  inoffensive. 
But  supposing  them  to  show  really  prickly 
leaves,  and  to  change  them  afterwards  for 
smooth  ones  to  be  eaten,  it  would  only  be 
a  conjuration  of  the  fifteenth  magnitude. 
Another  miracle  is  performed  by  two  Arabs 
holding  a  sabre,  one  by  the  hilt  and  the  other 
by  the  point ;  a  third  Arab  raises  his  clothes, 
so  as  to  leave  his  abdomen  completely  naked, 
and  then  lies  down  on  his  belly  on  the  edge 
of  the  sabre,  while  a  fourth  mounts  on  his 
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back,  seeming  to  rest  liis  whole  weight  upon 
his  prostrate  brother.  The  trick  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  fathom.  They  do  not  show  the  public 
•  that  the  sabre  is  sharp ;  in  fact,  there  is 
nothing  to  prove  that  the  edge  is  sharper 
thau  the  back,  although  the  Arab  who  holds 
it  by  the  point  affects  to  wrap  it  carefully 
in  a  handkerchief,  imitating  thereby  the 
jugglers  who  pretend  to  have  cut  their  fingers 
with  one  of  the  daggers  they  are  about  to 
make  use  of.  Moreover,  the  Invulnerable 
turns  his  back  on  the  public  ;  which  allows 
him  to  slip  down  his  garment  to  serve  as  a 
pad  between  his  belly  and  the  sword.  Lastly, 
when  the  fourth  actor  mounts  on  his  back, 
he  rests  his  two  hands  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  Arabs  who  hold  the  sword,  in  such  a  way 
that  they  are  made  to  bear  the  whole  weight 
of  his  body.  The  fact  is  thus  reduced  to 
the  power  of  bearing  a  certain  amount  of 
pressure  upon  the  abdomen,  which  can  be 
done  without  the  least  danger  and  very  little 
i  pain. 

An  Aissaoua  may  safely  put  his  hand  into 
a  sackful  of  serpents,  when  he  knows  that 
the  vipers  have  had  all  their  fangs  drawn  ; 
or,  perhaps  that  instead  of  vipers  they  are 
only  innocent  snakes.  His  tricks  with  red- 
hot  iron  fail  to  astonish  those  who  have 
studied  the  phenomena  of  the  spheroidal  state. 
At  a  subsequent  period,  Robert- Houdin  re¬ 
peated  Monsieur  Boutigny  (d’Evreux’s)  ex¬ 
periment  of  plunging  his  hands  into  melted 
iron  as  it  flowed  from  the  furnace ;  it  felt, 
he  says,  like  touching  liquid  velvet.  The 
Aissaoua  strike  their  arms  till  they  make 
blood  flow,  and  then  cure  the  wound  in¬ 
stantly  ;  one  would  think  that  a  small  sponge 
filled  with  a  red  liquid  and  concealed  in  the 
hand  which  strikes,  would  suffice  to  produce 
the  prodigy.  By  simply  wiping  the  arm,  the 
wound  is  naturally  cured.  It  is  possible  to 
make  wine  flow  from  a  knife-blade,  or  from 
a  finger,  by  squeezing  a  little  sponge  properly 
concealed.  If,  according  to  the  proverb,  it  is 
impossible  to  get  blood  out  of  a  gate-post,  it 
is  not  impossible  to  seem  to  get  it.  Such 
are  the  miracles  on  the  faith  of  which  fanatic 
armies,  at  the  bidding  of  their  chief,  have 
marched  to  meet  certain  death  with  joy  and 
delight. 
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The  moment  Sir  Leicester  Shorthorn,  M.P., 
was  persuaded  to  join  the  ministry,  by  being 
created  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty — which 
was  about  five-and-twenty  years  ago — the 
little  town  of  Ramborough,  which  he  repre¬ 
sented  in  Parliament,  was  almost  intoxicated 
with  delight.  It  had  been  long  felt  amongst 
the  local  politicians  that  every  department  of 
the  country  had  been  gradually  going  to  the 
bad.  But  the  navy  !  O  dear,  that  was  going 
to  the  dogs  uncommonly  fast  !  Ramborough 
had  a  canal,  which  communicated  with  a 
river  that  ran  thirty  miles,  and  then  dropped  1 


quietly  into  the  sea  ;  and,  once  or  twice 
during  the  year,  a  few  small  but  respectable 
craft  came  up  this  river,  and  along  this  canal, 
for,  cargoes  of  hay.  Therefore,  if  the  people 
of  Ramborough  did  not  know  something 
about  naval  affairs,  who  did  ? 

Sir  Leicester  Shorthorn,  M.P. — or,  as  he 
was  now  called,  the  Right  Honourable  Sir 
L.  Shorthorn — was  an  eminent  agriculturist, 
and  one  of  the  most  renowned  cattle  breeders 
in  his  county.  He  farmed  upon  scientific 
principles,  regardless  of  expense:  but,  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  farm  accounts  proved  that 
every  individual  strawberry  cost  about  one 
shilling  and  fourpence  ;  and  that  many  other 
operations  carried  on  upon  Sir  Leicester’s 
reclaimed  land  produced  an  equally  profit¬ 
able  result,  with  a  similar  expenditure  of 
capital. 

As  a  breeder  of  cattle,  Sir  Leicester  had 
even  a  greater  reputation ;  and  it  was  his 
boast  that  Ramborough  had  always  carried 
away  the  first  prizes  at  the  annual  shows, 
and  that  he  had  always  carried  away  the 
prizes  from  Ramborough.  His  great  object 
seemed  to  be  to  fatten  bullocks  into  hippo¬ 
potami  ;  to  fatten  sheep  into  hogs  ;  to  fatten  I 
hogs  into  hogsheads  ;  and  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed  that  he  succeeded. 

Sir  Leicester’s  great  aider  and  abettor  in 
these  useful  country  arts  was  my  honoured  I 
father.  A  man  of  some  property,  and  an  in¬ 
dependent  freehold  farmer,  he  had  no  reason 
to  flatter  Sir  Leicester,  or  to  sacrifice  his 
own  fair  fame  as  a  cattle-breeder  for  Sir 
Leicester’s  sake  ;  but  still  he  did  both  these 
things,  and  prided  himself  upon  his  inde 
pendent  shrewdness. 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  Sir  Leicester  Short¬ 
horn’s  elevation  as  First  Lord  of  the  Ad¬ 
miralty  came  down  to  Ramborough,  I  was 
summoned  before  my  father. 

“  Wull,  lad,”  he  said  (for  he  always  spoke 
with  a  Ramborough  twang),  “  I  told  ’ee  the 
government  folks  couldn’t  do  wi’out  a  Ram- 
boro’  mon,  didn’t  II” 

“  Yes,  father,”  I  said,  dutifully  submitting 
to  be  bored. 

“  Ah,”  he  continued,  with  a  chuckle,  “if  he 
wun’t  cross  ’em,  an’  breed  ’em,  an’  fatten  ’em 
oop,  lad,  I  don’t  know  who  wull !  ” 

“Fatten  what  up,  father?”  I  inquired. 

“  Why,  ships,  lad,”  he  answered  ;  “  art  a 
fule  ?  ” 

“  No,”  I  said,  rather  indignantly,  “  but  I 
don’t  see  what  Sir  Leicester  can  know  about 
the  royal  navy.” 

“  Wull,  wull,”  he  replied,  “  thee’st  got  nowt 
to  do  wi’  that.  Wou’d  ’ee  loike  to  be  a 
lootenant,  lad  ?  ” 

“You ’re  joking,”  I  returned.  t 

“  I  tell  ’ee  what,”  he  said,  boiling  over 
with  satisfaction,  “it  may  be  a  good  deal 
nigher  than  thee  think’st.  Dost  ’ee  know 
how  Sir  Leicester  got  his  prize  for  the  fat 
bullock,  last  show  ?  ” 

“No,”  I  replied,  “I  can’t  say  that  I  do.” 
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“Noa,’  he  returned,  derisively,  “thee 
knows  nowt.  That  bullock  belonged  to  me. 
Now  dost  ’ee  see  ?  It’s  wall  for  ’ee  that 
thy  feyther’s  got  a  good  lang  ’ed  on  his 
shoulders.” 

True  enough,  in  a  few  weeks  an  official 
communication  arrived  at  Ramborough,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  my  father,  which  contained  my 
appointment  as  naval  cadet  to  H.M.S.  Horse¬ 
leech,  seventy-two  guns. 

As  the  appointment  was  accompanied  by 
an  order  for  me  to  join  my  ship,  and  as  the 
ship  was  on  the  stocks  (I  believe  that  was 
the  term),  at  the  Royal  Dockyard  of  Marsh- 
Mallows,  on  the  coast  of  Essex,  I  was  imme¬ 
diately  provided  with  a  proper  outfit  by  my 
father,  who  congratulated  himself  upon  his 
wisdom  and  forethought,  and  I  started  for 
my  destination. 

Marsh- Mallows,  which  was  situated  up  a 
creek,  consisted  of  an  irregular  cluster  of 
wooden  houses,  or  huts,  that  smelt  of  sea¬ 
weed,  tar,  and  shrimps,  and  were  very  shaky 
in  windy  weather.  The  Royal  Dockyard 
was  a  large  enclosure,  surrounded  by  high 
brick  walls,  containing  a  flag-staff,  a  Commo¬ 
dore  Superintendent’s  residence,  a  number  of 
smaller  houses  for  sub-officers  and  deputy 
sub-officers,  a  couple  of  store-buildings,  a  few 
old  anchors,  rotten  bowsprits,  rusty  chain- 
cables,  and  piles  of  timber,  with  several 
boats  and  barges;  an  old  ship  lying  helplessly 
high  and  dry  ;  another,  unfinished,  floating 
clumsily  in  the  water,  and  several  sheds 
under  which  other  vessels  were  supposed  to 
be  in  rapid  process  of  construction.  It  re¬ 
turned  two  members  to  parliament. 

I  lost  no  time  in  presenting  my  credentials 
to  the  Commodore-Superintendent,  who  re¬ 
ceived  me  very  graciously,  in  a  style  half¬ 
landsman,  half-retired  naval  officer. 

“Ah,”  he  said,  with  a  loud,  gusty  sigh, 
over  some  sherry  and  biscuits  which  he  pro¬ 
duced,  “  the  service  now,  youngster,  isn’t 
what  it  was  when  I  was  your  age.” 

“  Isn’t  it,  sir  ?  ”  I  said,  timidly,  anxious  for 
further  information. 

“  They  used  to  appoint  us  to  a  vessel 
then,”  he  replied,  “and  let  us  do  as  we  liked 
until  she  was  finished  ;  but  now  you’re  sent 
down  to  the  yard  to  hang  about  an  old  hull, 
to  watch  every  nail  that’s  put  into  her,  and 
to  learn  your  duties  in  shore-going  fashion, 
until  she  is  finished.” 

“  What’s  the  cause  of  this  change  ?  ”  I 
said. 

“What’s  the  cause  of  it?”  he  replied, 
violently  and  contemptuously,  “Reform  Bills 
are  the  cause  of  it ;  and  they’ll  ruin  the 
country  if  you’ll  only  let  ’em.  They’re  the 
dearest  bills  Old  England  has  got  to  pay.” 

“No  doubt  of  it,  sir,”  I  returned,  ner¬ 
vously,  not  feeliug  quite  easy  under  the  con¬ 
versation. 

“I  suppose  you’ll  mess  with  the  others?” 
he  asked. 

“  W  ith  the  others  ?  ”  I  repeated. 


“  Yes,”  he  said,  “  with  the  other  officers,  at 
the  Saucy  Arethusa  ?  ” 

“  I  think,”  I  returned,  diffidently,  “  if  you 
look  at  the  paper,  you  will  find  that  I  am 
ajDpointed  to  the  Horseleech.” 

“  There’s  no  Horseleech  built  yet,”  he 
almost  shouted,  “  and  won’t  be,  perhaps,  for 
some  years  to  come  !  ” 

“  Oh  !  ”  I  said. 

“The  fact  is,”  he  explained,  “you’re  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  plan  of  a  ship,  at  full-pay  ; 
and,  if  you  take  my  advice,  you’ll  make  your¬ 
self  very  comfortable  with  your  messmates, 
who  are  appointed  in  the  same  way;  and 
secure  a  berth  at  the  Saucy  Arethusa,  which 
is  the  chief  hotel,  inn,  and  pothouse  in  the 
town.” 

I  saw  he  was  not  a  person  to  be  patient 
much  longer  under  my  inexperience,  and  I  at 
once  took  the  hint. 

I  engaged  my  quarters  at  the  Saucy  Are¬ 
thusa,  where  everything  seemed  salt,  and 
smelt  fishy,  and  where  my  bedroom  was  all 
down  hill  towards  the  narrow  street,  and 
everything  in  it  the  colour  of  Spanish 
liquorice. 

The  men  who  had  also  been  appointed  to 
the  Horseleech  were  ten  in  number  :  nine 
naval  cadets,  and  a  second-lieutenant ;  and 
they  had  all  got  over  the  novelty  of  their 
position,  and  were  prepared  to  amuse  them¬ 
selves  with  me. 

The  first  morning  that  I  spent  in  Marsh- 
Mallows  I  devoted  to  what  I  considered  my 
duties.  I  went  to  the  Dockyard  in  good 
time,  and  seeing  a  middle-aged,  weather¬ 
beaten,  seafaring-looking  man  leaning  on  a 
post,  and  staring  vacantly  into  a  muddy 
dock-basin,  I  blandly  asked  him  to  show  me 
the  way  to  H.M.S.  Horseleech.  He  turned 
his  head  slowly  towards  me,  closing  one  eye, 
and  peeping  at  me  out  of  the  other,  while  he 
rolled  a  lump  of  tobacco  in  his  mouth  as 
large  as  an  apple,  and  pointed  with  a  thick, 
brown  forefinger  in  a  straight  line  over  my 
head.  I  followed  the  direction  indicated, 
until  I  came  to  a  large  shed,  under  which 
were  about  half-a-dozen  men,  as  far  as  I 
could  make  out,  driving  piles  of  timber  into 
the  ground.  I  put  the  same  question  to  them 
as  I  had  put  to  the  taciturn  mariner,  and 
was  answered  at  once  by  one  of  the  group, 
who  scarcely  stopped  his  hammer  to  speak 
to  me. 

“  If  you’re  a-lookin’  for  that  vessel,  as  you 
calls  it,  you’ll  ’ave  to  look  long  enough,  for 
we  only  begun  ’er  this  day  month.” 

“  I  am  looking  for  that  vessel,”  I  replied, 
with  some  dignity,  “as  a  junior  officer  ap¬ 
pointed  to  watch  over  her  progress.” 

“Ay,  ay,”  replied  the  man,  with  a  little 
more  respect  in  his  tone  ;  “  watch  away, 
then,  sir,  for  ’ere  you  are.” 

And  I  did  watch  for  a  few  hours,  until  I 
got  tired,  without  becoming  much  wiser. 
When  the  men  went  to  dinner,  punctually  at 
the  ringing  of  a  bell,  I  examined  the  work ; 
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and  saw  one  long  piece  of  timber  lying  at 
full  length  ;  several  short  upright  pieces  of 
timber  ;  and  several  other  short  pieces  run¬ 
ning  across.  This  is  all  I  could  make  out, 
and  I  returned  to  the  friendly  shelter  of  the 
Saucy  Aretliusa,  moderately  satis  tied  with  my 
morning’s  occupation. 

I  soon  found  that  to  attempt  to  do  any¬ 
thing  out  of  the  regular  routine — which  con¬ 
sisted  in  learning  to  row  about  the  harbour, 
and  other  nautical  accomplishments  aboard 
some  of  the  ships  afloat  in  it — was  only  to 
make  enemies  of  my  companions,  and  the 
officers  about  the  dockyard.  In  a  wonderfully 
short  space  of  time  I  became  a  satisfied,  jolly 
member  of  the  mess,  caring  nothing  for  the 
progress  of  H.M.S.  Horseleech,  or  any  other 
wooden  wall  of  old  England  that  might  be 
upon  the  stocks. 

Six  months  passed  away,  and  as  winter 
approached,  we  set  up  a  billiard-table,  by 
subscription,  over  which  we  passed  nearly  the 
whole  of  our  leisure.  The  small  circulating 
library  of  Marsh-Mallows  had  been  read 
through  by  those  who  were  fond  of  books ;  and 
we  had  begun  to  borrow  from  the  scanty  store 
belonging  to  the  Commodore-Superintendent. 
This  source  did  not  last  very  long  ;  for  his 
lady  soon  complained  of  the  dirt  that  was  on 
them  when  they  were  returned,  and  of  the 
powerful  smell  of  tobacco-smoke  which  hung 
about  them  ever  afterwards. 

Even  in  this  stagnant  service  we  had  been 
favoured  with  a  few  promotions.  The  first 
lieutenant  of  the  Horseleech,  whom  we  had 
never  seen,  was  raised  to  captain  ;  the  second 
lieutenant  became  the  first;  and  I  was  ap¬ 
pointed  second  lieutenant  in  his  place,  much 
to  the  gratification  of  my  honoured  father, 
who  blessed  the  day  on  which  he  had  lent  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  Leicester  Shorthorn  that 
over-fed  bullock. 

I  was  now  on  more  equal  visiting  terms  with 
the  Commodore-Superintendent,  and  I  began 
to  grow  more  reconciled  to  Marsh-Mallows, 
and  its  royal,  but  sleepy  dockyard.  The 
Commodore  and  his  lady  were  blessed  with 
two  fair  daughters,  one  about  sixteen,  and 
the  other  about  eighteen  ;  and  as  they  saw 
very  little  company,  and  were  charmingly 
unsophisticated,  my  Ramborough  manners 
gave  as  much  satisfaction  as  if  they  had  had 
the  true  metropolitan  polish.  By  degrees  I 
deserted  the  fishy  apartments  of  the  Saucy 
Arethusa,  and  was  frequently  found  attending 
the  young  ladies  in  their  country  rambles ; 
or  turning  over  their  sentimental  music  as 
they  sang  love-songs  at  the  pianoforte. 

The  forms  of  authority  were  properly 
observed  between  my  junior  officers  and 
myself ;  and,  although  the  Horseleech  was 
still  nothing  but  a  straggling  bunch  of  bare 
planks,  and  did  not  seem  to  me  to  advance 
six  inches  a-day,  no  midshipman  was  allowed 
to  quit  Marsh-Mallows  without  obtaining  a 
formal  leave  of  absence. 

One  day  the  works  of  the  Horseleech  were 


brought  to  a  dead  lock,  by  reason  of  a  diffi¬ 
culty  which  nobody  seemed  to  understand, 
except  the  master  shipwright  and  one  or  two 
of  his  confidential  workmen.  What  this 
difficulty  was  I  could  never  understand,  but 
I  know  what  steps  were  taken  to  set  it 
right.  The  master-shipwright  was  directed 
to  put  his  thoughts  upon  paper,  and  sub¬ 
mit  them  to  the  foremau,  or  some  such  officer 
of  the  dockyard. 

The  foreman, having  read  and  considered  the 
remarks  of  the  master-shipwright,  then  made 
a  report  to  the  Commodore-Superintendent ; 
which,  after  reading  and  having  copied,  the 
Commodore  sent  up  to  Somerset  House.  From 
Somerset  House,  after  its  examination,  this 
report  was  sent  to  the  Admiralty,  at  Charing 
Cross,  where  it  rested  for  some  weeks.  At  the 
end  of  this  time  it  was  returned,  with  instruc¬ 
tions,  to  Somerset  House ;  from  Somerset 
House  to  the  Commodore-Superintendent, 
whom  it  never  reached,  for,  unfortunately,  it 
was  lost  on  the  way.  The  same  process  had 
to  be  gone  through  again  almost  from  the 
beginning,  starting  from  the  copy  of  the 
report,  which  the  Commodore  had  kept ;  and, 
for  several  months,  the  slumbering  Horseleecli 
lay  a  silent  deserted  ruin  in  the  Marsh- 
Mallows  dockyard. 

At  last,  the  proper  official  instructions  were 
received,  duly  checked,  signed  and  counter-  j 
signed,  and  once  more  the  cheerful  clink  of 
hammers  was  heard  under  the  familiar  shed. 
The  hull  gradually  began  to  assume  less  the 
appearance  of  a  timber  jungle,  and  more  the 
appearance  of  a  ship,  when,  one  morning, 
intelligence  came  of  a  sudden  change  of 
ministry,  with  the  appointment  of  new  Ad¬ 
miralty  secretaries,  and  new  officials  of  all 
kinds.  The  navy  surveyor,  for  political 
reasons,  also  resigned,  and  a  new  one,  con¬ 
nected  with  the  party  now  in  power,  was 
gazetted  in  his  place.  The  Commodore-- 
Superintendent,  an  old  and  experienced 
officer,  knew  exactly  what  this  meant,  and  he 
gave  orders  throughout  the  dockyard  to  cease 
all  work  for  a  few  weeks,  except  what  was 
absolutely  necessary. 

It  was  very  quickly  found  out  that  no 
work  was  necessary,  except  the  sweeping  and 
clearing-up  of  the  yard,  to  make  it  look 
creditably  neat ;  and  this  task  was  scarcely 
finished  before  the  new  surveyor  and  some 
other  minor  officials  arrived  on  a  visit  of 
inspection.  The  Horseleech  up  to  this  time 
had  been  a  strictly  Tory  ship.  It  had  been 
laid  down  by  the  directions  of  Sir  Leicester 
Shorthorn,  a  Tory  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty ; 
it  had  been  examined,  once  or  twice,  by  a 
Tory  Surveyor-General,  and  it  had  advanced 
thus  far  towards  completion  under  a  Tory 
administration. 

The  new  ministers  were  Whig — old  Whig 
to  the  backbone.  Their  surveyor  was  a  man 
devoted  to  his  party,  and,  in  his  own  estima¬ 
tion,  the  only  competent  government  ship¬ 
builder  in  the  world.  There  were  several 
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old  hulks  still  lying  about  the  yard,  which 
had  been  commenced,  when  the  Whigs  had 
been  in  office  before  ;  but  somehow  a  Whig 
ship  found  no  favour  in  Tory  eyes,  and 
the  late  Tory  surveyor  had  spent  a  few  years, 
and  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds, 
in  endeavouring  to  remove  the  taint  of  their 
original  political  sin.  Some  had  been  built 
up  or  pulled  down ;  some  had  been  length¬ 
ened  or  shortened  ;  some  had  been  lightened, 
weighted,  or  spliced ;  but  all,  after  being 
played  with  for  a  time,  were  deserted  as 
hopeless  Whig  failures  ;  and  the  whole 
energies  of  the  Tory  government,  what  little 
they  had,  were  devoted  to  those  wooden 
walls  of  old  England  that  were  of  pure,  un¬ 
sullied,  high-Tory  birth. 

These  eye-sores  stood  full  before  the  Whig 
surveyor  as  he  inspected  the  Tory  vessels  on 
the  stocks. 

‘‘Good  Gwacious,  gentlemen!”  he  said, 
looking  at  the  unfortunate  Horseleech  through 
an  eye-glass,  “what  have  we  here 

It  seemed  to  be  the  rule  that  no  one  per¬ 
manently  connected  with  the  dockyard  was 
to  answer  ;  but  that  they  were  to  leave  it  to 
the  gentlemen  who  followed  in  the  surveyor’s 
train. 

“  Well,  Sir  William,”  said  a  bland  gentle¬ 
man,  shrugging  his  shoulders,  “  it’s  the  old 
story — one  of  his  construction.  1  don’t  think 
I  need  say  any  more.” 

“  It's  a  most  wonderful  thing,”  continued 
the  surveyor,  whom  they  called  Sir  William, 
“but  that  party  could  never  build  a  vessel. 
Never  !  ” 

“  Very  true,”  remarked  several  of  the 
gentlemen  in  chorus,  “  very  true.” 

“  I  said  it  twenty  years  ago,”  resumed  Sir 
William,  “  and  I  say  it  again.  They  ca.n’t  do 
it.  It’s  beyond  them.” 

“Very  true,  Sir  William,”  again  responded 
the  chorus,  “  very  true.” 

“  Commodore,”  said  Sir  William,  turning 
to  the  superintendent,  “  we’ll  have  this 
vessel  seen  to,  the  very  first  thing.  You 
shall  have  your  instructions  in  the  course  of 
the  month.”. 

The  inspection  terminated  soon  afterwards, 
and  this  remark  was  considered  to  fore¬ 
shadow  the  death-warrant  of  the  Horse¬ 
leech.  The  instructions,  when  they  came, 
were  quite  as  we  expected.  She  was  to  be 
cut  down  from  a  three-decker  to  a  two-decker, 
and  the  middle  was  to  be  taken  clean  away, 
in  order  that  she  might  be  converted  into  a 
steamer.  She  had  already  cost  the  country  a 
quarter  of  a  million  of  money  under  the  late 
Tory  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  the 
eminent  agriculturist ;  and  she  was  now 
made  to  consume  an  additional  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds  under  the  orders  of  a  Whig 
First  Lord.  ; 

During  the  eighteen  months  that  she  was 
undergoing  the  transformation  decreed  by 
her  new  political  masters,  my  attentions  to 
the  Commodore-Superintendent’s  daughters 


became,  every  day,  more  assiduous,  and,  at 
last,  I  was  induced  to  make  a  passionate 
declaration  to  the  youngest,  which  left  no 
doubt  whatever  in  the  young  lady’s  mind 
about  my  sentiments. 

“  If,”  I  said,  “  you  can  consent  to  become 
united  to  a  man  whose  ship  is  nearly  ready 
for  sea,  and  who  may  be  ordered  at  a  minute’s 
notice  to  any  part  of  the  globe,  that  man  now 
stands  before  you.” 

“  0,”  she  said,  with  charming  frankness, 
“  if  you  allude  to  the  Horseleech,  you  may 
rest  quite  content ;  for,  during  the  last  twelve 
years — that  is,  since  I’ve  had  the  power  of 
looking  about  me — I  never  yet  knew  any  ship 
successfully  launched  out  of  papa’s  yard.” 

“  Then  you  consent  1  ”  I  asked. 

“  Ye — s,”  she  answered— “  that  is,  you  may 
ask  papa.” 

I  mentioned  the  interesting  business  to 
the  Commodore-Superintendent,  but  be  was 
too  much  occupied  to  give  me  an  answer 
until  after  the  launch  of  the  Horseleech, 
which  was  fixed  for  the  next  day.  At  the 
appointed  hour  the  usual  crowd  assembled 
to  witness  the  spectacle  ;  the  usual  flags  were 
flying,  and  the  usual  Marsh-Mallows  Amateur 
Dockyard  Brass  Band  were  lustily  bleating 
forth  their  small  repertoire  of  some  national 
patriotic  airs. 

The  transformed  vessel,  ready  for  launching 
at  last,  looked  tolerably  trim  to  my  not  very 
experienced  eye  ;  though  some  of  the  old 
workmen,  when  they  spoke  of  her,  shook 
their  heads.  I  stood  upon  the  deck  by  the 
side  of  the  Commodore  ;  the  bottle  of  wine 
was  thrown  by  her  whom  I  adored,  the  vessel 
was  named,  the  blocks  were  struck  away, 
and  she  glided  quickly  down  her  ways.  She 
reached  the  water,  but  she  obstinately  re¬ 
fused  to  stand  upright ;  and,  after  a  little 
hesitation,  she  fell  over,  and  settled  low  in 
the  mud  of  the  creek. 

All  on  board  were  immersed,  but  fortu¬ 
nately  no  one  was  lost.  What  I  did  I  scarcely 
know,  except  that  I  swam  vigorously  to  land 
under  a  heavy  weight,  and  they  told  me  I 
had  saved  one  whom  I  was  soon  to  call  a 
father — -the  Commodore. 

His  wife  wanted  him  to  retire  upon  half¬ 
pay  after  this  exciting  event,  but  he  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  desert  his  post.  He  gave 
me  his  daughter  out  of  gratitude  for  his  pre¬ 
servation,  and  we  were  married  in  the  dock¬ 
yard  chapel.  A  parliamentary  investigation 
followed  this  accident,  and  a  few  vulgar 
financial  reformers  in  the  House  spoke 
very  strongly  against  the  errors  of  a  system 
that  buried  half  a  million  of  the  country’s 
money  in  the  slimy  mud  of  a  channel 
creek.  The  country’s  representatives,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  heed  them  much  ;  the 
system  was  declared  to  be  perfect — abso¬ 
lutely  perfect. 

I  have  never  been  to  sea  ;  I  am  still  second- 
lieutenant  upon  full-pay  of  H.M.S.  Horse¬ 
leech  (we  will  say  nothing  about  the  guns)  ; 
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and  H.M.S.  Horseleech  is  still  on  the  bank  except  two  gold-fisli,  which  of  course  do  not  annoy 
of  the  dockyard,  where  they  hauled  her  after  any  one.  As  to  terms,  &e.,  I  think  a  visit  from  you 


the  morning  of  the  attempted  launch,  the 
finest  specimen  of  dry-rot  in  naval  architec¬ 
ture  that  the  British  or  any  other  navy  can 
have  to  show. 


CHIP. 


TO  LET. 

Being  in  a  homeless  condition  when  I  first 
entered  my  present  situation  in  a  provincial 
town,  I  inserted  the  following  advertisement 
in  the  local  newspaper  : 

"nr ANTED,  quiet  respectable  lodging  (with  board 
’ '  and  attendance)  for  a  young  gentleman,  clerk 
in  a  warehouse.  About  two  miles  from  the  In¬ 
firmary  preferred.  Address,  X  2222,  at  the 
printer’s. 

Next  morning  I  called  at  the  office  of  the 
paper,  and,  to  my  consternation,  seventy- 
three  replies  were  placed  in  my  hands.  Such 
a  number  of  answers  could  not,  of  course, 
receive  immediate  attention,  and  I  postponed 
the  reading  until  evening.  Two  friends  spent 
the  evening  with  me  at  my  hotel,  and  we 
divided  the  letters,  intending  wisely  to  give 
an  opinion  at  the  end  of  the  entire  reading. 

In  due  time  we  got  to  the  end,  and  a  more 
comical  assemblage  of  coaxing,  wheedling, 
patronising,  or  familiar  presentations  of  apart- 
mental  advantages  were  surely  never  ad¬ 
dressed  to  one  poor  want.  I  select  three  for 
publication.  Not  one  of  the  seventy  offers 
was  acceptable  to  me. 

I  determined,  therefore,  to  make  an  offer 
in  a  more  interesting  direction  on  my  own 
account.  I  see  no  hope  for  me  but  a  speedy 
arrangement  with  Ann  Eliza,  and  intend  to 
write  to  her  to-morrow,  being  quite  con¬ 
vinced  that  a  truly  satisfactory  home  is  only 
possible  where  all  of  the  household  have  a 
common  interest,  and  where  every  thought 
and  action  is  the  outgrowth  of  common  sym¬ 
pathy.  I  never  was  more  thoroughly  con¬ 
vinced  than  now,  of  the  truth  of  Mr.  Topper’s 
remark,  that  “  a  bachelor  is  a  wretched  out¬ 
cast,”  although  the  seventy-three  candidates 
for  my  weekly  rent,  and  for  my  daily  society, 
my  tea,  and  my  sugar,  convince  me  (in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  that  gentleman’s  other  dictum)  that 
he  has  a  right  to  an  opinion  on  the  subject. 

(No.  1.) 

Sir,  — In  reply  to  your  advertisement,  I  think  I 
can  accommodate  you.  The  situation  is  expansive 
and  open  ;  the  rooms  are  airy  and  spacious ;  par¬ 
lour  and  bedroom  both  to  the  front ;  gas,  piano, 
and  music,  for  your  use  if  desired. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  as  I  am  a  tobacconist, 
and  have  a  shop  in  the  town,  I  can  supply  you  with 
all  kinds  of  tobacco,  snuff,  cigars,  and  pipes,  &c., 
at  cost  price  ;  and  further,  if  you  are  only  a  very 
moderate  or  occasional  smoker,  I  will  find  you  in 
tobacco  or  cigars,  gratis. 

No  children,  or  any  other  animals  or  birds, 


will  be  best,  when  we  can  arrange  matters  more 
satisfactorily. 

I  am,  dear  sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 

■  Thomas  A.  F. 

P.S. — If  you  are  an  invalid,  we  have  a  good 
bath-chair. 

(No.  2.) 

307,  Cathedral  Close. 

Sir, — Having  seen  your  advertisement,  I  am 
induced  to  offer  you  apartments  in  my  house.  I  may 
appear  rather  arbitrary  in  my  terms  and  rules, 
but  I  think  on  serious  consideration  of  the  especial 
advantages  which  a  residence  under  my  roof  will 
confer,  you  will  not  be  disposed  to  allow  them  to 
pass  away. 

Firstly,  I  am  a  clergyman  of  the  Established 
Church,  and  you  will  have  the  benefit  of  my  library, 
including,  as  it  does,  the  standard  works  of  Modern 
Theology.  If  you  are  young  (as  I  suppose  you  are), 
you  will  have  my  advice  and  supervision.  In  short, 
I  can  confidently  offer  you  a  most  pleasant  home, 
subject  to  the  undermentioned  conditions,  to  which 
I  shall  expect  strict  adherence  : 

Firstly,  I  must  see  all  the  books  you  bring  into 
the  house,  as  I  have  two  sons  and  three  daughters, 
who  might  thus  obtain  a  sight  of  books  which  I 
might  deem  unfit  for  their  reading. 

Secondly,  no  smoking,  and  no  tobacco  or  cigars 
to  be  brought  into  the  house. 

Thirdly,  no  latch-key  allowed  ;  and  you  will  be 
expected  to  be  in  the  house  every  evening  at  nine 
p.m.  On  Thursday  evenings  you  will  be  expected 
to  be  in  the  house  all  the  evening,  as  I  am  frequently 
out  of  town  at  that  time,  and  the  ladies  of  my 
family  are  timid,  and  do  not  like  to  be  left  without 
a  gentleman  in  the  house. 

All  gas  turned  off  by  me  from  the  house  at  ten 
o’clock,  when  all  are  expected  to  be  in  repose  for 
the  night. 

The  terms,  including  board  and  washing,  &c., 
are  30s.  per  week,  which  I  hope  will  not,  after 
this  enumeration  of  the  benefits  you  will  receive, 
be  considered  too  high. 

A  personal  interview  will  oblige 

Yours  faithfully, 

I.  L.  Tapes,  M.A. 

(No.  3.) 

14,  G-arstang  Court,  Clairindon  St. 

Sir, — Haveing  seen  in  the  paper  that  you  evant 
Lodgeings,  I  beg  to  tel  you  that  our  Sitiaton  his 
boath  hairy  and  Comfortabel,  &  We  shall  try  to 
Do  our  best  for  you,  if  you  wd.  like  to  come. 

We  have  fore  Children,  which  is  all  very  quite 
Except  the  Youngest,  wh.  has  the  Mecles,  but  the 
Docktor  says  He  wil  be  beter  in  a  A.  a  Month, 
wh.  is  a  Conserlayton  to  all  of  Us.  I  houp  you  are 
Soshabel  and  of  a  Lively  Temper,  as  We  cd.  smoak 
a  Pipe  Together  wen  you  Come  from  your  Work, 
wh.  wd.  Be  you  kno  verry  Pleacant.  Beside  the 
advantedges  as  I  have  before  giv’n,  we  Kep  2  Pigs, 
&  have  Home  Cur’d  baykon  wen  they  are  kill’d. 
P.S.  We  do  not  Cooke  annything  of  a  Friday  but 
fish,  as  We  are  Ca*thelicks,  but  you  Can  gett  your 
Diner  at  a  Shop  next  Dore,  were  they  cell  Tripe, 
&e.  &c.  at  4 d.  per  pownd,  wich  is  verry  handey. 

My  time  being  short,  I  cannot  say  no  More  ;  but 
if  you  wd.  call  I  can  show  you  Meny  advantedges. 
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Terms,  with  Yitles,  is  9  shilings  a  wk,  wich  is 
verry  resonebel,  has  Me  &  my  Wif  &  famerly  wd. 
make  yon  quite  At  Home. 

Your  obt.  Servant, 

E.  O’Leary. 

P.S. — We  have  No  Fles,  and  there  is  a  very  nice 
publick  acros  the  Way,  with  Skitles  and  a  Fre  & 
!  Ecey  twise  a  week.  E.  O’L. 


DREAMING. 

I  wander’d  through  tbe  summer  fields 
All  in  tbe  blue  and  golden  morn, 

And  like  Christ’s  followers  of  old, 

I  pluck’d  the  ears  of  corn. 

High  up  a  lark  sung  rapturous  hymns, 
Low  down,  among  the  rustling  stems, 
His  brown  mate  listen’d,  and  the  dew 
Set  round  her  nest  with  gems. 

I  laid  me  down  and  dreamt,  and  dreamt 
Of  summer  mornings  in  tbe  land 
Where  you  and  I,  dear  love,  went  forth 
Each  morning,  hand  in  hand. 

I  thought  athwart  the  tremulous  tears 
I  saw  your  blue  eyes  gleaming,  sweet, 
Through  golden  locks  :  alas  !  ’twas  but 
The  cornflowers  ’mid  the  wheat ! 


SPANISH  DINNERS. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  uneasy  philolo¬ 
gists  to  know  that  Ham  settled  in  Spain. 
It  was  the  splendour  of  the  pork  brought 
that  great  patriarch  to  Spain  ;  at  least,  so 
the  great  Himmelbogen  thiuks.  Vide  chapter 
thirty,  section  ten,  Leipsic  edition,  sixteen 
hundred  and  four. 

A  certain  dead  traveller  speaking  (when 
alive)  of  Estremadura,  the  country  of  aro¬ 
matic  sheep-walks  and  acorn-eating  swine¬ 
herds,  where  the  locust  is  indigenous,  and  in 
summer  the  air  is  musical  with  the  soft 
cooing  of  the  Barbary  pigeon,  says,  with 
epicurean  exultation,  “Montanches  (Snakes 
Cliff),  snug  in  its  saucer  of  hills,  is  the 
capital  of  the  pork  world.”  You  approach 
the  place  by  an  old  Roman  road  covered 
with  cistuses  and  with  huge  trees  growing 
out  of  the  pavement,  that  leads  from  Merida 
to  Salamanca,  and  is  marked  by  Roman  mile¬ 
stone  columns.  The  Duke  de  Arcos  used  to 
feed  his  pigs  here  on  vipers,  on  which  they 
marvellously  fattened.  HeretheDuke  deSaint 
Simon,  that  king  of  memoir  writing,  ate  and 
praised  the  little  vermilion  hams,  with  the 
admirable  perfume  aud  the  gout  so  exquisite 
and  so  refreshing.  The  fat  is  like  melted  topaz. 
The  flavour  defies  language.  The  Montanches 
hams  surpass  the  sweet  liam  of  the  Alpu- 
iarras,  the  bacon  of  Galicia,  and  the  chorizos 
of  Tique.  Now  the  fact  is,  the  Spaniards 
being  spare  livers  and  rough  travellers,  like 
bacon  as  a  travelling  portable  food.  It  suits 
the  burning  climate,  because  it  will  keep  and 


is  always  ready  to  be  cooked.  It  ranks  with 
the  salt  codfish  as  a  national  food.  They 
bring  you  bacon  in  the  Alpujarras  that  is 
scarcely  pickled  at  all,  but  preserved  by  hang¬ 
ing  up  in  the  snow — akivd  of  food  the  traveller 
will  probably  remember  when  the  kiln-like 
scorched  mountains  and  purple  defiles  are  long 
forgotten  ;  for  the  human  stomach  has  a  fine 
memory.  I,  myself,  have  forgotten  a  thousand 
acts  and  looks  that  I  should  have  printed  and 
burnt  in  on  the  red-leaved  tablets  of  my  heart; 
but  shall  I  ever  forget  the  tender  pink  of  those 
thin  ham  slices  Dolores  cut  for  me  at  the 
Alliama  inn,  alter  my  hard  day’s  ridiDg,  when 
I  dreaded  they  would  slit  up  some  old  pack 
saddle,  fry  it  iu  black  grease,  and  call  it 
bacon  ?  Shall  I  ever  forget  the  curdy  snow 
whiteness  of  the  outside  fat,  and  the  soft 
cream  colour  of  its  inner  shadings  ?  In  the 
midst  of  the  hard  fare  of  Spain,  how  it 
made  me  long  for  the  flesh-pots  of  the 
Club  kitchen,  and  how  it  made  my  eyes 
water  recalling  to  me  in  a  dream  that  night 
one  of  those  unctuous  London  eating-houses, 
where  a  greasy  stream  trickles  oozily  down 
the  window  glass,  where  the  soup  vapour 
gushing  up  the  grating,  is  strong  enough  to 
feed  a  Yorkshire  school  with,  and  where  the 
curious  eye,  looking  through  the  door,  dis¬ 
tinguishes  a  comely  buxom  maiden  armed 
with  a  perfect  scimetar  of  a  knife,  who  must 
be  Judith,  and  a  huge  sultan  of  a  man  in 
white  with  a  conical  nightcap  on,  who  must  be 
the  fat  Holofernes,  on  whom  Judith  is  about 
to  operate  ;  though  she  is  at  present  only 
experimenting  horizontally  on  a  quivering 
round  of  beef.  I  awoke  the  next  morning 
hungry  from  that  sumptuous  and  stimulating 
dream,  but  I  never  saw  that  ham  again  : 
not  to  me,  wanderer  from  the  far  west  (W.C. 
district  of  the  metropolis),  was  it  any  more 
given  with  fond  eyes  to  see  that  precious  and 
only  too  transitorily  beheld  ham.  My  break¬ 
fast  was  a  light  and  inadequate  one  of  a 
butter  less  roll  and  four  unripe  prickly  pears. 
If  at  that  moment  I  could  have  met  with 
one  of  those  “  Bath  chaps  ”  they  advertise  in 
London  windows,  it  would  have  been  the 
worse  for  the  chap.  I  rode  off  lighting  a 
cigar  and  parodying  Tom  Moore,  “  I  never 
loved  a  tender  ham,  &c.”  That  ham  and 
I  were  separated  never  to  meet  again.  I 
always  pitied  the  Moors  because  they  never 
could  eat  ham  or  drink  sherry,  the  two  best 
things  Spain — that  lost  country,  the  dunghill 
of  dead  greatness — produces  ;  and  which, 
while  the  Cid  and  the  great  Captain,  Co¬ 
lumbus  and  Isabella,  Quevedo  aud  Cervantes, 
Calderon  and  De  Vega  have  passed  into 
road-dust,  alone  remain  unchanged  and  un¬ 
changeable —  objects  for  gastronomic  pil¬ 
grimage. 

If  ever  I  undertook,  what  I  think  some  day 
of  undertaking,  an  epicure’s  journey  in  search 
of  pictures  and  dinners,  I  will  first  go  to 
Dunstable  for  its  huge  larks,  and  to  York 
for  its  clotted  snow  cheeses  ;  to  Finnan  for 
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its  haddocks,  a»d  Penzance  for  its  pilchards  ; 
|  to  Chedder’s  rocky  pass  for  its  curdy  cheese  ; 
|  to  the  South  Downs  for  their  ortolans  ;  to 
Jersey  for  its  conger-eel  soup,  and  to  Whit- 
stable  for  its  pulpy  oysters,  delicious  as 
those  that  the  old  Roman  used  to  call  “  the 
Ears  of  Venus,”  and  which  were  found  in 
the  blue  bay  of  Naples,  the  mirror  of  that 
goddess.  * 

The  pomegranate  salads  of  Spain  I  did 
not  taste,  and  much  do  I  regret  it  ;  but  I 
must  say  that,  though  the  red-cored  pippy 
fruit  may  throw  a  pleasant  acid  halo  about  the 
shred  lettuce  luminous  with  golden  oil,  the 
fruit  itself  is  a  most  ugly  and  disappointing 
thing  in  real  life.  I  remembered  how  the 
Arab  poets  used  to  liken  the  mouths  of  their 
Oneizas  and  Leilahs,  when  their  white  teeth 
showed  between  their  vermilion  lips,  to  the 
seeds  of  a  chapped  pomegranate.  Directly  I 
got  into  a  Spanish  market-place  I  ransacked 
every  stall  for  this  precious  vegetable,  which 
seemed  to  hide  from  me  behind  the  fiery 
orange-lobed  love-apples  and  the  pale  green 
chumbos,  tight-rinded  as  vegetable  marrows. 
I  searched  over  heaps  of  coarse  yellow 
melons  cut  into  slices  for  sale.  I  rummaged 
the  livid,  unwholesome,  decomposed  looking 
cactus  fruit. 

The  oranges  were  not  then  picked  ;  but, 
unconscious  of  Cheapside  and  the  roar  of  the 
London  playhouse,  hung  green  and  sappy  ou 
the  quiet  Spanish  trees.  That  was  August, 
and  they  would  not  jaundice  and  be  fit  to 
pick  for  their  sea  voyage  till  October.  I 
heard  all  about  the  chests  with  a  thousand 
balls  of  gold  in  each,  and  yet  not  worth  to  the 
exporter  more  than  thirty  shillings  ;  I  shall 
seethem  again  in  our  London  docks,  unpacking 
from  sheathings  of  Catalonian  paper  and  dry 
maize  husks.  But  what  I  looked  for  was  the 
Arab  fruit — the  apple  of  Granada.  Then  I 
came  to  heaps  of  purple  olives,  green,  brown, 
and  wine  coloured,  large  as  pigeons’  eggs, 
and  horribly  indigestible,  grown  for  the  “  dura 
ilia  ”  of  Sevillian  peasants.  These  olive-trees 
bear  well  in  thirty  years,  while  the  orange  in 
twenty  begins  to  deteriorate  and  produce 
coarse  fruit.  But  the  vine,  says  a  friend 
who  is  beating  the  market  coverts  with  me, 
is  of  royal  blood  and  special,  and  in  all 
its  qualities,  the  older  it  is  the  better  its 
fruit ;  though,  it  must  be  confessed  (he  yields 
this  upon  pressure)  the  scantier.  He  is 
going  on,  as  my  eager  eyes  course  over  the 
stalls,  as  to  how  Seville  in  March,  when  the 
orange-flower  blooms,  smells  like  a  tropical 
jungle,  the  scent  being  thick  and  almost  pain¬ 
fully  strong  ;  and  how  the  nuns  make 
sweetmeats  and  sweet-water  of  the  blos¬ 
soms  ;  and  how  a  true  Sevillian  will  not  eat 
an  orange  till  March,  when  the  new  blossom 
comes,  nor  even  then  after  sunset,  when 
the  fruit  is  thought  noxious  ;  and  how  in 
the  sea  voyage  the  rind  gets  tough  and  the 
freshness  fades. 

Some  of  this  is  heard  by  a  fruit-seller,  who, 
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weighing  a  melon  in  his  hands,  tips  us  a  verse 
of  a  Sevillian  orange  song  : 

“  Take,  my  dearest,  take  this  orange, 

With  its  fair  and  golden  skin  ; 

But  do  not  cut  it  with  a  dagger. 

For  my  heart  is  hid  within.” 

then,  ceasing  to  sing,  the  sly  trader  passes 
his  hand  with  juggler  quickness  over  the 
different  compartments  of  his  stall,  repeating 
the  name  of  each  fruit.  I  start  as  he  touches 
one  very  unpromising  lot,  which  stands  next  to 
the  green  tigs,  and  cries,  “  Pomegranates  of 
the  first  excellence,  Caballeros” — nasty  earthy 
round  fruit,  not  unlike  the  hand-grenade,  to 
which  they  gave  the  name,  with  a  rind  like 
an  unpolished  shell,  or  the  half-baked  crust 
of  a  doughy  meat  pie.  You  split  them,  and 
discover  nothing  but  wliite  bean-like  seeds, 
set  in  a  red  pulpy  flesh  of  a  pleasant  sour 
taste — so  much  for  the  metaphor  of  the  Arab 
poets.  It  must  be  a  very  burning  country  to 
make  one  take  much  pleasure  in  so  deceptive 
and  unsatisfying  a  fruit.  What  1  can  this  be 
the  fruit  of  the  red-blossomed  tree,  with  the 
glossy  leaf]  No  ;  this  is  our  old  friend  the 
disappointing  apple  of  Sodom,  made  so  much 
of  by  the  poets  as  a  symbol  of  whited 
sepulchres. 

And  now  as  I  have  begun,  capriciously 
enough,  with  the  dessert  of  the  Spanish 
dinner,  let  us  discuss  the  figs,  having  first 
scooped  out  the  sour,  red  fleshy  seeds  of  the 
pomegranate,  and  thrown  them  on  the  dung¬ 
hill  of  contempt,  to  use  a  true  Oriental  form 
of  speech.  Now  there  are  the  green  figs  and 
the  purple  figs.  The  green  fig  is  a  little, 
shrivelled  green  bag  of  a  fruit,  looking  like 
the  bladders  from  which  the  old  artists 
squeezed  their  colours.  Eaten  with  the 
early  dew  on  it,  it  is  a  thing  to  remember : 
and  many  a  morning  have  I  strolled  down 
the  rough  street  leading  to  a  Spanish  market¬ 
place,  taking  side-looks,  as  I  passed,  in  at 
morning  masses,  where  the  incense  was 
breaking  out  in  gusts  of  ambrosial  fragrance, 
sweet  as  the  meadows  of  asphodel,  that 
it  was  given  to  our  blind  poet  to  see  and  sing 
of.  There  they  are,  like  so  many  bloated 
greengages,  side  by  side  with  their  darker 
blooded  Moorish  kinsmen  who  wear  the 
royal  purple — a  purple  a  little  ashy,  and  cold 
as  of  dulled  unpolished  porphyry.  But  such 
bags  of  cloying  sweetness.  For  all  that,  you. 
soon  fall  from  them  satiated,  and  long  for  the 
sour  stimulus  of  a  juicier  and  keener  fruit. 

As  for  the  melons,  they  melt  to  golden 
liquid  directly  your  lips  close  on  them, 
and  you  bless  the  lush  plains  of  Valencia, 
where  all  the  best  melons  of  Spain  come 
from.  The  melon  always  seemed  to  me 
a  sort  of  lotos  fruit,  moulded  out  of  con¬ 
solidated  sunshine — iced  suushine — it  is  [ 
endowed  with  a  concentrated  cool  sweetness, 
that  makes  a  pine-apple  a  mere  baked  potato 
beside  it. 

I  always  used  to  wonder,  when  I  Baw  a 
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brawny,  bare-chested  mendicant,  squatted 
down  at  a  church  porch,  just  outside  the 
greasy,  heavy  curtain,  and  within  ear  reach 
of  the  great  pulse  of  the  organ  that  jars  the 
quire,  and  makes  even  the  vast  stone  columns 
answer  with  a  ghostly  echo  of  Amen — to  see, 
I  say,  this  brown  tough  beggar,  with  his 
round  head  close  shaved,  as  the  Andalusians 
are  used  on  account  of  the  heat,  dining  with 
supreme  content  off  a  pink  section  of  melon, 

!  as  large  as  the  bottom  of  your  hat.  Here 
is  a  dog,  who  could  pull  a  bull  down  by 
the  horns,  drive  his  knife  through  a  three- 
inch  plank,  yet  he  nourishes  his  “  robur  ”  and 
stamina  on  half  a  pink  melon,  brought  from 
that  moist  province,  where  the  mocking  pro¬ 
verb  says,  “The  trees  are  grass,  the  earth 
water,  the  men  women,  and  the  women — 
nothing.”  Yet  on  that,  or  bread  dipped  in  a 
cow’s  horn  of  oil,  and  another  of  vinegar 
spiced  up  with  hot  green  pepper,  garlic, 
and  salt,  that  dog  will  toil  all  day  in  the 
Castle  of  Solomon  copper- mine  in  the 
Cabeza  Colorada,  where  the  stalactites  are 
emerald  and  amethyst  ;  will  sweat  at  the 
olive  press  or  the  grape  crushing,  and  wander 
home  at  night,  not  pale,  fretful,  and 
collapsed,  but  merry  and  gay,  ready  to  go 
mad  at  the  distant  tinkle  of  a  guitar,  and  to 
beat  his  hands  sore  keeping  staccato  time  to 
the  Cadiz  cachuca.  I  who  only  yesterday 
saw  an  Englishman  double  up  and  pack  on  his 
fork  for  one  calm  mouthful  about  four  square 
inches  of  red  roast  beef,  think  we  lay  far  too 
much  stress  on  the  necessity  of  heavy  eating. 
The  Arab,  on  his  rice  diet,  scourged  the 
shrinking  world.  The  Roman  soldier,  on  his 
sour  wine  and  vinegar  bread,  mapped  out 
Europe  with  his  roads.  Perhaps  to  produce 
unlimited  cotton  prints  a  beef  diet  is  indis¬ 
pensable  ;  but  for  what  else  ] 

The  Spaniard  who  wears  the  Moorish 
turban  still,  or  its  effigy  ;  who  carries  the 
Moorish  javelin  turned  to  a  stick  ;  who  lives 
in  Moorish  court-yards  ;  who  uses  Moorish 
words,  blessings,  and  curses  ;  who  covers  his 
streets  with  Moorish  awnings  ;  who  uses  the 
Moorish  boat,  and  hunts  bulls  like  the  Moors 
used  to,  lives  still  on  the  rough  food  of  that 
Roman  soldier — the  bread  soaked  in  oil  and 
vinegar,  the  bread  salad,  so  refreshing  and 
healthy  in  a  burning  climate,  where  the  oil 
stands  for  the  most  ethereal  fat  you  can  feed 
the  stomach  flame  with,  and  vinegar  for  the 
destroyer  of  thirst  and  purifier  of  the  blood. 

Beware,  0  Spanish  traveller,  of  your  un¬ 
bridled  English  appetite  :  cut  not  those 
stewed  quails  that  smell  so  of  garlic  :  dismiss 
untouched  those  gravel-walked  white  fish: 
return  that  brown  pad  of  steak  with  the 
crisp  potato  wafers  and  the  savoury,  brown, 
bubbly  gravy — all  of  which,  with  certain 
cameo  pats  of  butter,  oval  white  rolls,  crackly 
toast,  coffee,  &c.,  Don  Hieronymo,  your  land¬ 
lord,  expects  you  to  eat  for  breakfast,  on 
this  baking  morning,  in  the  great  city  of 
nuts — Barcelona. 
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You  awoke,  say,  an  hour  ago,  with  the  hot 
air  puffing  in  at  your  glass  door  of  a  window, 
fanning  the  mosquito  curtains  of  your  bed 
that  cage  you  in,  and  calling  you  in  a  hot, 
angry  whisper  to  rise,  u  or  be  for  ever  fallen.” 
J ust  as  you  turn  in  the  hot  trough  of  your 
bed,  the  clump  of  your  boots  on  the  tiled 
floor  outside  your  bedroom  decides  you  to 
get  up  with  a  sudden  stoic  spring  and  somer¬ 
sault,  thinking  of  the  old  sea  proverb,  “  The 
man  who  is  always  wanting  to  turn  in  will 
never  turn  out  anything.” 

The  cold  floor  against  your  feet  acts  as  a 
tonic,  and  drives  you  to  fresh  stoicisms  with 
cold  water,  for  which  you  mentally  applaud 
yourself.  You  dress,  and  go  down  to  the 
breakfast-room  ;  stopping,  half- w ay  down¬ 
stairs,  to  read  the  following  card  nailed 
against  the  wall : — 

Vincent’s  Hotel  of  Tangiers. 

Travellers  will  find  excellent  accommodation  and 
cookery.  The  guides  and  tlie  dogs  for  the  sport- 
men. 

Pepys’  Tangier  ! — Tangiers  that  we  got  in 
dowry  for  Charles  the  Second  with  Katherine 
of  Braganza.  I  must  go  there.  As  I  say 
this,  I  button  up  my  coat  to  express  deter¬ 
mination,  and  suddenly  look  up  and  find  a 
waiter  watching  me,  who,  seeing  me,  smiles, 
and  calls  out,  “  All  raite — all  raite.  I  know 
Inglis — the  room  of  the  breakfast — primo  al 
derecho — furst  to  ze  raite.  Good  evening, 
Sehor.  All  rayte,  Senor.” 

You  reach  “  the  room  of  the  breakfast,”  and 
find  a  large,  bare,  square  hall  with  enormous 
windows  opening  from  roof  to  floor,  and 
leading  to  a  balcony.  Pleasant  sounds  and 
cries  steam  up  to  you  from  the  street  — 
pleasant  sounds  because  new  sounds — voices 
that  lull  and  soothe  you  with  new  hopes  and 
numb  and  silence  the  ceaseless  clamour  of 
the  old  worm  in  the  heart  core — the  worm 
that  never  dies.  There  are  cries  of  water- 
sellers  and  fruit-sellers  ;  of  boys  with  fire  for 
cigar-smokers  and  of  the  jangling  tin  box  of 
itinerant  mendicants ;  strings  of  donkeys  of 
course  ;  careering  horses ;  a  church  procession ; 
an  eleemosynary  guitar ;  some  street  jugglers 
that  would  be  hissed  in  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  London,  W.C.,  and  some  stormy 
gusty  drums  belonging  to  the  shining  steel 
bayonets,  whose  tops  I  can  just  see.  Above 
all  a  great  Titian  sky,  billowed  with  foam- 
white  clouds. 

It  is  early  yet.  Still  there  have  been,  I 
should  say,  half  a  dozen  breakfasts  eaten 
already.  You  can  tell  this  by  the  dashes 
of  raspberry-vinegar  looking  wine  in  the 
tumblers,  the  glasses  of  water,  the  broken 
rolls,  the  dorsal  bones,  like  arrow  plumes  of  the 
whitings,  the  crusted  brown  water-mark  lines 
in  the  chocolate  cups,  the  golden  green  grape 
skins,  the  testamentary  melon  rinds  with  the 
Arabic  inscriptions  all  over  them,  left  for 
future  vegetarian  Layards. 

Presently,  my  breakfast — the  one  I  de- 
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scribed  (do  not  be  afraid,  I  am  not  going  to 
describe  it  again)  comes  in.  A  divine  power 
of  appetite  comes  to  me.  I  do  not  follow  ray 
own  advice.  I  decapitate  eggs  with  what 
apoplectic  effects  I  will  presently  relate.  I 
gash  the  steaks  as  if  they  were  cut  from 
enemies  I  had  slain  in  battle.  I  anatomise  the 
fish.  I  toss  off  the  coffee.  I  part  the  rolls. 
I  smile  round  me  benignly,  and  feel  happy. 
“Heart  full  and  eyes  full — bad,”  says  the 
proverb  ;  “  but  head  full  and  stomach  full — 
good,  good:”  and  now,  having  laid  sure 
foundations  for  a  long  day’s  work,  and  filled 
the  hopper  with  material  for  all  hands  to  go 
on  with  (T  keep  no  cats  that  do  not  catch 
mice)  and  for  idle  stomachs  or  idle  hands 
Satan  still  finds  work  in  fretting  or  back¬ 
biting,  if  not  in  stealing.  I  prepare  for  the 
playful  dessert  that  always  concludes  aSpanish 
breakfast.  I  turn  to  the  great  central  altar 
of  an  6pergne  that,  decorated  with  flowers, 
gives  the  table  rather  an  operatic  character. 
I  toy  with  a  fig  or  two  ;  trifle  and  unstring  a 
bunch  of  grapes.  I  peel  a  melting  slice  of 
melon,  and  lastly,  following  the  national 
custom — very  refreshing  and  anti-feverish 
it  is — I  drink  two  tumblers  of  sparkling 
water,  just  blushed  with  wine,  large  inky 
decanters  of  which  stand  on  the  table.  I  had 
done,  I  felt,  what  the  Keverend  Mr.  England 
expected  every  one  to  do — his  duty — his 
Sunday  duty. 

All  breakfast  time  I  had  been  watching 
Fortywinks,  the  great  traveller,  who,  with 
sanguineous  face,  sat  opposite  to  me,  plunging 
into  Spanish  conversations,  and  performing 
in  them  wonderful  feats  of  agility  by  leaping 
from  one  language  to  another.  I  delighted 
to  listen  to  the  contrast  of  the  sharp,  clear 
cut  Castilian  with  the  soft,  gliding,  kissing, 
lover- like  Andalusian.  I  never  quite  settled 
that  th  question.  At  Toledo  they  laugh  at 
you  if  you  say  Saragosa  ;  they  call  it  Thara- 
gotha.  Yet  at  Seville  they  quiz  you  for 
saying  Granada,  when  it  should  be  Granatha ; 
then  at  Malaga  again  I  got  soundly  rated 
for  calling  Andaluz  Andaluth,  when  I  should 
have  said  Andaluce :  but  then  the  correction 
came  to  me  as -I  was  walking  between  two 
Spanish  ladies,  and  the  scorn  came  from 
such  pretty  lips,  the  contempt  from  such 
twilight  eyes,  the  critical  laughter  from 
such  coral  caves,  that  I  could  have  wished  to 
have  had  a  week  of  such  pretty  scolding : 
and  as  I  walked  up  and  down  in  that  summer 
dusk  along  the  crowded  parade,  within  sound 
of  the  sea,  that  seemed  to  murmur  solos  and 
dirgeful  themes  between  the  hurricane  torna¬ 
does  of  the  band  ;  as  I  walked  in  an  endless  ebb 
and  flow  of  priests,  officers,  and  nundike  ladies 
in  black,  under  the  lamp-lit  trees,  where  the 
water-seller  plied  his  innocent  trade  aud  the 
very  peasants,  in  their  hussar-jackets,  shirt 
sleeves,  and  close-cropped  heads,  were  grave, 
courteous,  and  sedate  ;  I  fancied  myself  in  a 
quiet  side-waik  of  the  Elysian  fields,  walking 
between  Dante’s  Beatrice  and  Shakespeare’s 
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Kosalind,  those  blessed  queens  of  the  world’s 
dream-women. 

But  let  me  get  to  the  fatal  symptoms  of 
that  apoplectic  breakfast.  Shall  I  ever  forget 
that  numbing  sleep  that  came  over  me  within 
an  hour  ;  that  dreadful  lotos-eating  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  labour ;  that  tendency  to  look  for  a 
sofa  and  to  go  into  a  hot,  steaming  sleep 
which  seemed  the  precursor  of  a  fever  ;  that 
pinching  at  my  liver ;  that  full-blooded 
face  ;  that  thirst  and  reptile  torpidity  ; 
that  terrible  conviction  that  I  had  made  a 
mistake  and  had  better  have  breakfasted  off  a 
mere  slice  of  melon,  a  roll,  and  a  cup  of  fat 
brown  chocolate-paste.  I  never  sinned  again, 
and  Apoplexy  left  me  to  go  and  throttle  a  fat 
canon  in  the  next  street,  which  served  him 
(the  canon)  right. 

But  I  must  get  on  to  dinner,  Spanish 
dinner,  a  thing  as  peculiarly  national  as 
liquorice,  oranges,  or  garlic.  As  for  lunch 
(lonch,  as  they  call  it),  it  is  a  mere  social 
accident ;  not  an  institution  at  all.  It  is  an 
impromptu  of  rolls  and  butter,  grapes  and 
melon,  eaten  with  wine  and  water  inter¬ 
ludes,  in  a  room  closely  blinded  up  as  if 
the  landlord  were  just  dead.  But  dinner — 
dinner  is  “  something  like,”  as  Spanker  used 
to  say. 

I  am  at  that  Fonda  Londres  in  the  Plaza 
Infanta.  You  may  easily  guess  what  the 
half  hour  before  the  mesa  redonda  (table 
d’hote)  begins,  the  hour  being  five,  was.  I 
am  off  after  dinner  to  see  the  house  of  Pontius 
Pilate,  then  to  the  government-pottery,  and 
then  to  the  cannon-foundry,  so  have  ordered 
horses  to  the  door  at  six,  and  am  waiting  for 
my  bill  which  I  want  to  scan  over. 

“  Notta,”  they  call  the  bill,  and  a  notable 
bill  it  is.  The  waiter  brings  it  on  a  tray, 
the  charges  are  so  heavy.  It  is  one  yard  long, 
imperial  measure. 

“  Let  me  overhaul  it,”  says  Spanker,  who 
prides  himself  on  his  complete  knowledge  of 
the  Spanish  language.  “  I’ll  knock  some  of 
it  off.  They  won’t  do  me.  I  know  a  thing 
or  two.  I’m  too  much  for  them.” 

I  handed  it. 

“ c  Labandera,’ — lavender.  O  that’s  washing 
— ‘  sixteen  reals.’ 

Polio.’ — That’s  chicken — ‘  eight  reals.’ 

“  ‘  Pan.’ — By  Jove,  what’s  Pan  to  do  with  it  1 
O  yes,  bread  ;  yes,  yes, — ‘  one  real.’  I  say,  old 
man,  send  some  one  to  my  digging  for  my  dic¬ 
tionary.  What  the  deuce  do  they  mean  by 
‘Cuarto’ — quatro — four?  O,  no.  Isee;Koom, 
sixteen  reals.  That’s  too  much. 

“‘  Two  Amontillados  ;  twenty-eight  reals.’ 
That’s  sticking  it  in,  rather — but  let  it  go! 

“‘Twelve  Cigarros  ;  eighteen  reals.’ 

“  ‘  Two  Convidadas  comer ;  ’ — two  fellows  to 
grub.  That’s  me  and  Driver; — ‘twenty-four 
reals.’  Knock  four  off  that. 

“One  something  roto.  What’s  roto  ?  O, roast. 
Ah,  so  it  is,  roast.  Yes,  of  course,  roast.  One 
roast  vaso — whatever  that  may  be — five  reals. 
Too  much. 
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“ ‘  Caballos  ’ — horses.  Caballos  is  horses  ; 
‘  three  hundred  and  twenty  reals.’  By 
George!  O,  yes,  that’s  for  your  two  days’ 
ride. 

“{  Almuerzo,’  —  breakfast, —  ‘eight  reals.’ 
Why  that’s  more  than  the  Fonda  Minerva  at 
Granada.” 

“Fonda  Minerva,”  smiled  the  waiter,  “  I 
know  Casa,  Numero  40.  Carrera  de  Genii, 
Acera  de  Darro,  Gomez  de  Brigand.” 

“  Exactly,”  said  Spanker,  “  right  as  a 
guide-book.  Bnt  who  asked  you  to  clap 
your  oar  in,  old  fellow.”  (This,  in  a  voice  of 
thunder.)  Waiter  dropped  the  tray  on  my 
toes. 

“ £  One  Botella  Xeres  ;  fifteen  reals.’  O,  it’s 
all  right  enough.  Put  pago  (paid),  waiter  ; 
one  cannot  bother  all  day  about  the  confounded 
items — go  !  ” 

Till  dinner  came  I  and  Spanker  amused 
ourselves  by  smoking  at  the  door,  or  on  one 
of  those  low  stone  seats  with  iron  backs 
that,  interspersed  with  orange-trees  and  iron 
lamp  trees,  parade  round  the  square.  Behind 
us  lay  the  hotel  with  all  its  windows  gasping 
open,  and  its  green  side-blinds  lying  back 
against  the  wall. 

“  Just  look,”  says  Spanker,  exhibiting  a 
card,  “  what  an  infernal  rascal,  named  Tomas 
Rodesquez,  who  calls  himself  interpreter  to 
the  hotel,  has  just  put  in  my  hand.  ‘  List 
of  curiosities  in  the  City  of  Seville :  Cathe¬ 
dral,  percussion-cap  factory,  mint,  pottery.’ 
Here’s  a  jumble.  What  do  I  care  for 
percussion-caps,  or  mints,  or  potteries  ?  I 
swore  yesterday  I  would  not  go  into  any 
more  cathedrals,  or  look  at  another  picture. 
A  man  has  his  weed  and  his  horse; — but, 
I  say,  old  man,  what  are  you  going  to  do 
to-night ?  ” 

“  Look  here,”  I  said,  taking  up  the  little 
paper — The  Voice  of  Liberty — “here  is  a 
bade  (ball)  to-night  at  Don  Manuel  de  la 
Berrerks,  at  half-past  nine  ;  entrance  fifteen 
reals.  There  are  to  be  dances  of  society,  of 
the  nation.  It  is  in  the  elegant  saloon.” 

“  Elegant  saloon.  I  know  it — Gammonio  ! 
Tarifa  Street.” 

“  All  the  best  boleras  are  to  be  there,  and 
several  gipsies  and  cantadores  of  the  highest 
fame,  and  Don  Manuel  has  spared  no  time  or 
sacrifice  in  order  that  the  dances  shall  be 
executed  with  the  proper  splendour  and  bril¬ 
liancy.” 

“  He  used  to  keep  the  Hotel  Central,  Caes 
de  Sodre,  Lisbon,  in  that  little  sea-side  square, 
where  the  dial  and  the  pimento-trees  are. 
Didn’t  he  stick  it  in  for  pale-ale,  ask  Driver, 
when  we  get  to  Gib  ?  ” 

“  A  curious  people  this,”  said  I,  pointing  to 
an  advertisement  in  the  paper,  headed  by  a 
black  cross,  and  the  letters  R. I. P.A.  ‘Don 

- public  scrivener,  his  sons  Don  Francisco, 

Don  Juan,  Don  Manuel,  and  Don  Carlos, 
sons  of  the  said  Don  Pedro  de  la  Torre,  beg 
that  those  who  have  not  yet  received  notes 
will  assist  at  the  funeral  which,  for  the  eternal 
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rest  of  Don  Pedro’s  soul,  will  be  celebrated  to¬ 
morrow  (Sunday)  at  eight  and  a-half  in  the 
morning,  in  the  parish  of  Saint  John  the 
Baptist,  of  the  Palm,  from  whence  the  body 
will  he  carried  to  the  public  cemetery  of 
San  Fernando,  for  which  favour  they  will 
remain  indebted.  Street  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
Numero,  20.’  Shall  we  go  and  help  bury  the 
old  notary  ?  ” 

“  What,  at  half-past  eight  in  the  morning? 
Catch  me.  Lieutenant  Spanker  up  in  the 
morning’s  No  for  me.  The  man  who  stirs 
very  much  before  breakfast,  Tom  Hood  said, 

‘  is  a  spoon  !  ’  Develish  good  of  Hood.  Was 
that  Hood  whom  we  used  to  call  ‘  Pod  ’  at 
Eton,  because  he  was  so  podgy  ?  ” 

“  I  think  not.  Well,  but  here,  Spanker,  is 
an  advertisement  much  more  in  your  way. 
‘The  Society  of  Athletes  and  Acrobats, 
Bull  Ring,  Seville.  Sunday.  Weather  per¬ 
mitting,’  ” 

“  Sunday,  too  ;  that ’s  wrong.  But  here  they 
pull  a  man  up  if  he  reads  the  Bible.” 

“  Illustration  :  a  fool  with  a  jackass  on  j 
his  shoulders,  dancing  on  a  very  low  tight 
rope.” 

“  I  can’t  swallow  that,  old  fellow.  Fact  ?” 

“  You  observed  in  the  funeral  notice  the 
deep  religious  tone  of  faith,  and  the  curious 
mixtures  of  ceremonious  address.  It  is  the 
same  here,  ‘  Don  Hieronymo  de  Villafranca 
thanks  the  illustrious  and  gallant  population 
of  the  loyal  and  glorious  city  for  their  favours 
and  promises.’  All  this,  just  hear  it,  reads  I 
like  a  country  circus  placard.” 

“  Let  me  look  over  you,”  said  Spanker  ; 

“I  think  you’re  humming  me.” 

“  Brilliant  symphonies  by  all  the  band. 
The  Sylphs  and  the  Satyr.  Egyptian  Pyra¬ 
mids.  The  Escapada  Reel,  by  the  Miraculous 
Maiden,  on  the  tight  rope.  The  Giralda  of 
Seville.  The  Carib  Exercises.  The  Russian  [ 
Mountain.  Feats  by  the  Youth  of  Barcelona,  j 
To  end  with  The  Two  Minstrel  Brothers, 
in  which  the  Count  de  Foja,  a  town  near 
Naples,  will  seek  his  lady,  who  is  taken  by 
the  bandits,  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of  men 
disguised  as  tumblers.  Open  at  three  ;  com¬ 
mence  at  half- past  four.  Seats,  six  reals. 
Hallo,  there’s  the  waiter  squalling  to  us  for 
dinner.” 

Dinner  is  a  solemn  thing,  with  thirty 
heads  at  once  in  thirty  soup-plates  ;  waiters, 
in  pink  and  yellow  jackets,  skimming  about 
like  butterflies.  Ox-tail  is  being  put  out  of 
sight.  Vermicelli  twines  its  white  Medusa  hair 
for  me  aud  Spanker.  The  table  is  gay  with 
stands  of  fruit,  flowers,  and  small  dishes 
of  almonds  and  ratafias,  which  a  little 
attorney,  who  looks  like  a  plump  spider, 
ogles  already  ogreously.  There  is  a  curious 
superstition  of  putting  the  dishes  for  a 
moment  on  the  table,  and  then  removing 
them  to  be  carved  and  distributed  in 
rotation  by  the  waiters.  If  you  see  the 
dissected  chicken  and  watercresses  passing 
round  to  your  next  neighbour,  while  you  | 
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are  still  at  your  soup,  tremble !  for  you 
will  be  the  loser  of  this  race.  Every¬ 
where  round  the  table  (as  in  other  scenes 
of  life  nearer  home),  I  see  a  dozen  faces, 
greedy,  selfish,  and  rapacious,  trying  to  look 
philosophically  calm  and  unconcerned.  One 
would  think  that  a  large  prize  had  been 
offered  to  the  man  who  should  first  finish 
dinner,  and  yet  not  forget  to  taste  every  dish. 
Plain  joint  of  my  country,  over-roasted  by 
plain  cook  of  my  country,  I  despise  you !  Here 
is  a  flower-bed  of  dishes.  Stewed  snails  : 
I  let  them  pass.  Brocoli  alone,  in  a  sea  of 
butter.  I  don’t  seem  to  like  it ;  no  more 
does  Spanker,  who  is  getting  warm  in  the 
race,  and  would,  if  I  did  not  stop  him, 
madly  call  for  champagne,  to  be  “  in 
silver  goblets  quaffed,”  regardless  of  expense. 
Now  tear  by  us,  ducking  in  and  out,  the 
serried  waiters  putting  in  for  shelter  to 
temporary  bays. 

There  is  veal,  in  warm  brown  slices,  lapped, 
fiery  and  deliciously,  in  tomato  sauce.  There 
is  wild  duck,  with  a  fine  savagery  in  its 
flavour.  There  is  roast  beef ;  and,  between 
duck  and  beef,  a  capricious  mockery  of  sweet 
custard  and  burnt  sugar.  Then  comes  a 
partridge,  and  more  fowl  and  more  veal  ; 
just  as  if  the  cook,  in  an  exhausted  syncope 
of  imagination,  had  given  over  invention, 
and,  like  our  modern  dramatists,  began  again 
with  the  A,  B,  C  of  his  art.  Now  there 
is  a  rush,  cautiously  violent,  like  the  rush  of 
despairing  sailors  to  the  spirit-room,  to  the 
sweetmeats  ;  a  fierce  but  playful  dipping  for 
lots  into  the  ratafia  dishes  ;  then  a  wiping  of 
beards  and  lips  with  wet  napkins  ;  a  draw¬ 
ling  and  tossing  back  of  chairs,  and  we  have 
done :  all  but  a  group  of  three  English 
(bagmen)  visitors,  defiantly  at  their  ease, 
who  have  just  come  in,  and,  without  bow 
or  greeting,  are  beginning,  da  capo,  at  the 
soup. 

Now,  all  this  dinner-time,  I  have  been 
trying  to  enlarge  my  knowledge  of  Spanish 
gestures.  An  Italian  once  told  me  that  in 
five  minutes  with  Signor  Bossini,  he  had 
observed  him  use  forty-two  gestures.  I  am 
sure  the  Spaniards  have  very  many  more 
gestures  than  the  Italians.  Gesture  is  the 
telegraph  language  of  a  hot,  lazy  country,  it 
expresses  passions,  that  language  is  too  slow 
and  inadequate  to  express.  The  Spaniards 
call  each  other  by  a  spat  out  hiss.  They  draw 
you  to  them  by  raising  the  opened  hand  ;  they 
warn  you  by  wagging  the  fore-finger  at  their 
nose  ,  they  cross  themselves,  to  express  sur¬ 
prise  and  astonishment.  In  parting,  they 
do  not  tamely  kiss  the  hand  ;  they  kiss 
the  five  fingers  drawn  to  a  bunch,  and 
then  spirt  them  out  with  a  start  and  a 
laugh.  They  are  a  curious  and  an  inter¬ 
esting  people. 

“Well,”  says  Spanker,  in  his  pleasant, 
frank  way,  as  we  strolled  together  to  the 
hotel  door  to  look  for  the  horses,  “  I  think 
we  have  had  a  jolly  good  feed.  Suppose, 


before  you  start,  you  come  to  my  diggings, 
and  have  just  a  glass  of  sherry,  it  puts  a 
fellow  right.  I  am  close  by.” 
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Termites  are  the  greatest  calamity  of 
the  Indies,  says  Linnaeus,  using  the  word 
calamity  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  Greek 
term  (calamitis)  a  locust,  or  leaf-cutter.  These 
insects,  like  the  bees  and  ants,  unite  together 
in  sociable  bands,  often  prodigiously  numerous, 
composed  of  three  distinct  sorts  of  individuals, 
which  are  said  to  represent  different  castes  in 
society,  and  have  been  called  the  sovereignty, 
the  nobility,  and  the  people.  Most  travellers 
however  give  the  name  of  white  ants  to  the 
termites,  on  account  of  their  form,  their  size, 
and  their  colour.  The  singular  habits  of  these 
insects — habits  which  make  them  a  formidable 
calamity — have  given  rise  to  many  fables, 
ancient  and  modern. 

[  Herodotus  talks  about  the  ants  existing 
j  in  the  country  of  the  Bachrians,  which, 
though  smaller  than  dogs,  were  larger  than 
foxes,  and  each  devoured  a  pound  of  meat 
every  day.  In  their  retreats  in  the  sandy 
deserts,  these  gigantic  insects  were  said  to 
bore  underground  habitations,  and  build  up 
;  hillocks  of  really  golden  sand  which  the 
:  Indians  came  and  stole  from  them  at  the 
peril  of  their  own  lives. 

|  Pliny  adds  to  this  marvellous  story  that 
|  the  horns  of  these  ants  were  to  be  seen  in 
the  temple  of  Hercules.  Even  in  modern 
times,  and  since  the  termites  have  been 
pretty  well  known,  many  travellers  attributed 
to  them  a  strong  venom  which  killed  men 
instantly  by  its  smell  or  brought  on  a  fatal 
fever.  But  an  English  naturalist  named 
|  Smeathman,  completely  destroyed  all  these 
stories  by  publishing,  in  the  Philosophical 
j  Transactions  of  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty- 
one,  an  account  of  the  termites  which  are 
found  in  Africa  and  other  climates.  In  this 
account  Smeathman  made  known  facts  more 
strange  and  marvellous  than  any  of  the  fables 
propagated  by  the  ancients.  Indeed,  in  this 
case,  as  in  many  others,  nature  surpasses 
most  wonderfully  everything  which  man  has 
imagined. 

All  the  different  kinds  of  termites  resemble 
each  other  in  form,  in  their  manner  of  living 
and  in  their  good  and  bad  qualities  ;  but  they 
differ  as  much  as  birds  in  the  manner  of 
building  their  habitations  or  nests,  and  in 
the  choice  of  the  materials  of  which  the 
nests  are  composed.  There  are  some  species 
wnich  build  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
or  partly  above  and  partly  beneath  ;  and  one 
or  two  species,  perhaps  more,  which  build  on 
the  stems  or  branches  of  trees,  sometimes  at 
a  great  height  aloft.  One  species  is  celebrated 
for  the  vast  edifices  it  rears  in  the  form  of  a 
sugar-loaf,  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  height,  and  so 
solid  that  the  wild  cattle  mount  upon  them 
without  breaking  through  in  the  least. 
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Of  every  species  there  are  three  ranks  ; 
first,  the  working  insects  or  labourers  ;  next 
the  fighting  insects,  or  soldiers,  who  do  no 
kind  of  labour;  and,  last  of  all,  the  winged 
or  perfect  insects  (called  kings  aud  queens) 
which  are  male  and  female,  and  capable  of 
reproducing  their  species.  These  neither  toil 
nor  fight,  being  quite  incapable  of  either, 
and  almost  of  self-defence.  Nature,  however, 
has  so  arranged  that  they  emigrate  within  a 
few  weeks  after  they  have  arrived  at  this 
state,  aud  either  establish  new  kingdoms  or 
perish  in  a  day  or  two. 

The  Termes  bellicosus,  is.  the  largest  and 
best  known  species  of  termites  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  and  formed  the  subject  of  Smeath- 
man’s  observations.  The  nests  of  this  species 
are  so  numerous  all  over  the  island  of 
Barranas,  and  the  adjacent  continent  of 
Africa,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  stand  upon 
any  open  place,  such  as  a  rice-plantation  or 
other  clear  spot,  where  one  or  more  of  these 
buildings  is  not  to  be  seen  within  fifty  paces. 

In  some  parts  near  Senegal,  Adanson 
mentions,  that  their  number,  magnitude,  and 
closeness  of  situation,  make  them  appear  like 
the  villages  of  the  natives.  These  edifices  are 
generally  called  hills,  from  their  outward 
appearance,  which  is  that  of  little  hills,  or 
sugar-loaves,  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  in 
height.  These  hills,  at  first,  are  quite  bare, 
but  in  time  become,  like  the  rest  of  the 
earth,  almost  covered  with  grass  and  other 
plants  ;  and,  in  the  dry  season,  when  the 
herbage  is  burnt  up  by  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
they  somewhat  resemble  very  large  hay¬ 
stacks.  The  exterior  of  the  building  consists 
of  one  large  dome-shaped  shell,  large  and 
strong  enough  to  enclose  and  shelter  the 
interior  from  the  weather,  and  to  protect  the 
inhabitants  from  the  attacks  of  most  of  their 
enemies.  It  also  serves  to  collect  and  preserve 
a  regular  degree  of  genial  warmth  and  mois¬ 
ture,  which  is  necessary  for  hatching  the 
eggs.  The  inside  is  divided,  with  great  regu¬ 
larity  and  contrivance,  into  a  great  number 
of  apartments,  some  of  which  are  intended 
for  the  residence  of  the  kings  and  queens, 
and  for  the  rearing  of  their  progeny  ;  whilst 
others  serve  as  magazines,  and  are  always 
well  filled  with  stores  and  provisions.  These 
hills  make  their  first  appearance  above  ground 
by  a  little  turret  or  two  in  the  shape  of 
sugar-loaves  about  a  foot  high.  Soon  after¬ 
ward,  while  the  first  are  increasing  in  size, 
the  termites  raise  others  at  some  little  dis¬ 
tance,  and  go  on  increasing  their  numbers, 
and  widening  them  at  the  base.  They  always 
raise  the  highest  and  largest  turrets  in  the 
mid  die,  and  by  filling  up  the  intervals  between 
each  turret,  collect  them  into  one  dome.  The 
small  turrets  serve  as  scaffoldings  in  making 
the  dome,  and  when  it  is  completed  they  take 
away  the  middle  turrets,  with  the  exception 
of  the  tops,  which,  joined  together,  form  the 
crown  of  the  cupola. 

The  royal  chamber,  so  called  from  its  being 

occupied  by  the  king  and  queen,  is  considered 
the  most  important  part  of  the  edifice,  and  is 
always  situated  as  near  as  possible  in  the 
centre  of  the  hillock.  It  resembles  in  shape 
half  an  egg  cut  lengthwise,  and  is  at  first  not 
above  an  inch  long  ;  afterwards,  however,  it 
is  increased  to  six  or  eight  inches,  or  even 
more,  being  always  in  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  queen,  who  increases  in  bulk  as  she 
increases  in  age.  The  floor  and  roof  of  this 
chamber  are  very  solidly  built  of  hardened 
clay.  Its  walls  are  pierced  by  several  door¬ 
ways  or  entrances,  at  equal  distances  from 
each  other,  and  large  enough  to  admit  the 
soldiers  and  labourers,  but  not  large  enough 
to  allow  the  king  and  queen  to  pass  out. 
Surrounding  the  royal  chamber  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  others,  of  different  shapes  and  sizes, 
but  all  of  them  arched  :  these  are  occupied 
by  the  soldiers  and  labourers  who  guard  the 
pair,  on  whose  safety  depends  the  existence 
of  the  whole  community.  These  apartments 
being  connected  together  by  openings  and 
passages  form  an  intricate  labyrinth  which 
extends  a  foot  or  more  from  the  royal  cham¬ 
ber  on  every  side  ;  and  they  are  surrounded 
by  the  magazines  and  nurseries.  The  maga¬ 
zines  are  chambers  of  clay,  always  well  filled 
with  provisions,  which  consist  of  the  gums 
and  thick  juices  of  plants.  The  nurseries, 
which  contain  the  eggs  and  the  young  ones, 
are  entirely  composed  of  wooden  materials, 
gummed  together.  These  nurseries  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  compact,  and  divided  into  very 
small  irregularly-shaped  chambers,  not  one 
of  which  is  to  be  found  half  an  inch  in  width. 
When  the  nest  is  in  the  infant  state,  they  are 
close  to  the  royal  chamber  ;  but  as  in  process 
of  time  the  queen  grows  in  bulk,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  enlarge  this  chamber  for  her 
accommodation,  and  as  she  then  lays  a  greater 
number  of  eggs  and  needs  an  increased  number 
of  attendants,  the  adjacent  apartments  must 
be  enlarged  and  increased  in  number  cor¬ 
respondingly.  For  this  purpose  the  small 
nurseries  that  were  first  built  are  taken  to  : 
pieces,  and  rebuilt  a  little  further  off.  The 
nurseries  are  always  found  slightly  over¬ 
grown  with  mould  and  plentifully  sprinkled 
with  white  globules,  about  the  size  of  a 
pin’s  head.  Smeathman  at  first  mistook  these 
globules  for  eggs,  but  on  closer  examination 
under  a  microscope,  he  found  them  to  be  a 
species  of  fungus,  in  shape  like  a  young 
mushroom.  The  nurseries  are  enclosed  in 
chambers  of  clay,  like  those  which  contain 
the  provisions,  but  much  larger.  In  the  early 
state  of  the  nest,  the  nurseries  are  not  each 
larger  than  a  hazel  nut  ;  but  in  old  hills  they 
are  often  as  large  as  a  cocoa-nut.  Under  the 
dome  is  a  large  open  space,  surrounded  by  \ 
three  or  four  large  gothic-shaped  arches, 
which  are  sometimes  two  or  three  feet  high  | 
in  front  of  the  area,  but  diminish  rapidly  as 
they  recede,  and  are  soon  lost  among  the 
innumerable  chambers  and  nurseries  behind 
them.  There  are  very  few  openings  into 
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the  great  area ;  and,  those  there  are  seem 
intended  only  to  admit,  into  the  nurseries,  that 
genial  warmth  which  is  collected  by  the  dome. 

The  subterranean  passages  running  under 
the  hills  in  various  directions  are  sometimes 
as  wide,  or  wider,  than  the  bore  of  a  large 
cannon.  These  galleries  are  very  thickly 
lined  with  the  sort  of  clay  of  which  the  hill 
is  composed,  and  ascend  the  inside  of  the 
shell  spirally,  winding  round  the  whole 
building  to  the  top.  Sometimes  they  inter¬ 
sect  each  other  at  different  heights,  opening 
either  immediately  into  the  dome  at  various 
places,  or  into  the  interior  buildings  and  new 
turrets.  Underground  there  are  a  great 
many  passages  leading  downwards  by  sloping 
descents  three  or  four  feet  perpendicularly 
among  the  gravel,  from  which  the  labouring 
termites  cull  the  finer  parts,  and  work  up  in 
their  mouths  to  the  consistence  of  mortar. 
This  mortar  forms  that  solid  clay  or  stony 
substance  of  which  all  their  hills  and  build¬ 
ings,  except  the  nurseries,  are  composed. 
Other  galleries  again  ascend  leading  out 
horizontally  on  every  side,  and  are  carried 
underground,  near  the  surface,  to  an  immense 
distance.  Sometimes  these  passages  cannot 
be  continued  underground  in  the  required 
direction.  The  termites  therefore  build  pipes 
or  covered  ways  along  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  composed  of  the  same  materials  as 
the  nests.  These  they  continue,  with  many 
windings  and  ramifications,  to  great  lengths  ; 
and  when  it  is  possible,  they  construct  sub¬ 
terranean  pipes  running  parallel  with  them, 
into  which  they  retreat  if  the  tread  of  man 
or  animals  alarms  them,  and  sink  and  save 
themselves  if  their  galleries  aboveground  are 
destroyed  by  violence. 

Each  community  of  termites  consists,  as  it 
has  already  been  stated,  of  a  king  and  queen, 
soldiers  and  labourers.  The  labourers  are 
the  most  numerous,  being  in  the  proportion 
of  a  hundred  to  one  soldier.  They  are  about 
the  size  of  an  ordinary  ant,  but  perfectly 
white  in  colour.  Their  bodies  are  so  delicate, 
that  they  are  crushed  by  the  least  touch;  but 
their  heads  bear  horny  dented  mandibles,  or 
pincers,  which  are  strong  enough  to  attack 
anything  except  stones  and  metals. 

The  second  caste,  or  soldiers,  have  a  very 
different  form  from  the  labourers,  although 
they  are  in  fact  the  same  insects,  having 
undergone  their  first  metamorphosis  and 
approached  one  degree  nearer  to  the  perfect 
state.  The  soldiers  are  about  half  an  inch 
long,  and  equal  in  bulk  to  fifteen  labourers. 
The  termites  of  this  order  preserve  all  their 
lives  the  characteristics  and  peculiarities 
which  have  caused  them  to  be  called  soldiers. 
Numbering  about  one  in  a  hundred  of  the 
population,  they  constitute  a  class  apart, 
which  has  sometimes  been  styled  the  nobility. 
In  time  of  peace  they  live  in  idleness,  merely 
doing  duty  now  and  then  as  sentinels  inside  1 
the  hills,  or  superintending  the  labourers, 
over  whom  they  evidently  exercise  great 
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authority.  In  war  times,  however,  they 
make  up  for  their  indolence  by  fighting 
bravely  and  dying,  if  necessary,  in  the  defence 
of  the  community.  At  the  first  blow,  which 
uncovers  one  of  their  galleries,  the  nearest 
sentinel  runs  to  the  spot,  and  then  communi¬ 
cates  the  alarm  to  those  nearest.  In  an 
instant  the  breach  is  covered  by  a  crowd  of 
warriors,  who  dart  in  every  direction  their 
large  heads,  opening  and  shutting  their  jaws 
with  a  great  noise.  If  they  happen  to  seize 
hold  of  anything  they  will  never  let  it  go 
again,  but  rather  allow  their  own  limbs  and 
bodies  to  be  torn  to  pieces  than  unlock 
their  jaws.  When  they  reach  the  hand  or 
the  leg  of  their  aggressor  they  instantly 
draw  blood  ;  every  soldier  drawing  more 
than  its  own  weight  of  blood.  Negroes  un- 
protected  by  clothing  are  very  soon  put  to 
flight,  and  Europeans  generally  come  out  of 
the  battle  with  their  clothes  torn  and  blood¬ 
stained. 

While  struggling  with  their  enemies  these 
soldiers  knock  every  now  and  then  upon  the 
ground  with  their  jaws,  and  the  labourers 
answer  this  well-known  signal  by  a  sort  of 
hiss.  If  the  attack  is  at  all  suspended  a 
crowd  of  labourers  mount,  each  carrying  a 
mouthful  of  prepared  clay.  Every  one  in  its 
turn  approaches  the  breach,  puts  down  its  : 
share  of  mortar,  and  then  retires  without 
ever  coming  in  the  way  or  hindering  its  1 
companions.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  new 
wall  is  very  rapidly  built  up,  and  during  this 
time  the  soldiers  get  out  of  the  way  with  the 
exception  of  one  or  two  for  every  thousand 
labourers.  One  of  these  seems  to  be  the 
overseer  of  the  work,  for  taking  its  station 
near  the  wall,  it  turns  its  head  slowly  in 
every  direction,  and  every  two  or  three 
minutes  knocks  the  roof  rapidly  with  its  jaws 
— producing  a  little  louder  noise  than  the 
tick  of  a  watch.  Each  time  it  is  answered 
by  a  hissing  which  issues  from  all  parts  of 
the  building,  and  the  labourers  redouble  their 
activity.  If  the  attack  is  recommenced,  the 
labourers  immediately  disappear,  and  the 
soldiers  are  again  at  the  breach,  struggling 
and  defending  their  ground  inch  by  inch.  At 
the  same  time,  the  labourers  are  not  idle  ; 
blocking  up  the  passages,  walling  in  the 
galleries,  and  above  all,  endeavouring  to 
save  their  sovereigns.  For  this  purpose  they 
fill  up  the  ante-rooms  with  mortar — so  much 
so  that  Smeathman,  on  reaching  the  centre 
of  a  hill,  could  not  distinguish  the  royal 
chamber,  which  was  completely  lost  in  the 
midst  of  a  heap  of  clay.  But  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  this  chamber  was  betrayed  by  the 
crowd  of  labourers  and  soldiers  assembled 
all  round  it.  who  allowed  themselves  to  be 
crushed  rather  than  desert  the  place.  The 
chamber  itself  generally  contained  some 
thousands  who  had  remained  to  be  walled  in 
!  with  the  royal  couple.  Smeathman  found 
that  they  let  themselves  be  carried  away 
with  the  objects  of  their  devotion,  and  con- 
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tinned  their  service  even  in  captivity,  turning 
unceasingly  round  the  queen,  feeding  her  and 
transporting  the  eggs,  and  for  want  of 
nurseries,  piling  them  behind  some  bit  of 
clay  or  in  an  angle  of  the  bottle,  which 
served  them  as  a  prison. 

The  third  order,  or  perfect  insects,  differ 
almost  entirely  in  form  from  the  soldiers 
and  labourers,  especially  in  the  shape  of 
their  abdomen,  thorax,  and  head,  besides 
being  furnished  with  four  large,  fine,  brownish, 
transparent  wings  on  which  at  the  time  of 
emigration,  they  fly  in  search  of  a  new 
settlement.  In  size  they  are  about  seven- 
tenths  of  an  inch  ;  their  wings  measure  more 
than  two  inches  and  a  half  from  tip  to  tip, 
and  they  are  equal  in  bulk  to  thirty  labourers 
or  two  soldiers.  They  have  also  two  large 
eyes,  one  on  each  side  of  the  head ;  and  in 
this  state  the  insects  issue  from  their  sub¬ 
terranean  home  during,  or  soon  after,  the 
first  tornado,  which,  at  the  latter  end  of  the 
dry  season,  proclaims  the  approach  of  the 
heavy  rains.  The  numbers  which  are  to  be 
found  next  morning  all  over  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  but  especially  upon  the  water,  is 
truly  astonishing.  For  their  wings  are  only 
calculated  to  carry  them  a  few  hours,  and 
after  the  rising  of  the  sun  not  one  in  a 
thousand  is  to  be  found  with  four  wings, 
unless  the  morning  continue  rainy,  when  here 
and  there  a  solitary  individual  may  be  seen 
winging  its  way  from  one  place  to  another, 
anxious  to  avoid  its  numerous  enemies.  The 
special  enemies  of  the  termites  are  various 
species  of  ants,  which  are  waiting  and  watch¬ 
ing  for  them  on  every  spray  and  every  leaf. 
Not  only  do  ants,  birds,  and  reptiles  destroy 
them,  but  even  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
eagerly  seek  after  and  eat  them.  All 
travellers  speak  of  the  ant-eating  peoples  ; 
but  in  reality  it  is  the  termites  which  are 
eaten.  The  Indians  smoke  the  termite  hills, 
and  catch  the  winged  insects  as  they  are 
coming  out.  The  less  industrious  Africans, 
merely  pick  up  those  which  fall  on  the  sur¬ 
rounding  water.  The  Indians  knead  these 
insects  with  flour  into  a  cake,  while  the 
Africans  think  them  delicious  when  roasted 
and  eaten  in  handfuls.  However  strange 
this  may  appear,  European  travellers  agree 
in  speaking  of  the  termites  as  agreeable 
food,  and  compare  their  taste  to  a  sweet 
marrow  or  cream.  Smeathman  says  they 
form  a  delicate,  nourishing,  and  healthy 
aliment :  nevertheless,  the  abuse  of  this  sort 
of  food  often  brings  on  serious  diseases  ; 
among  others  a  sort  of  epidemic  dysentery 
which  carries  off  its  victims  in  three  or  four 
hours. 

With  so  many  enemies,  it  is  indeed  mar¬ 
vellous  that  a  single  pair  should  be  able  to 
escape  to  a  place  of  security,  and  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  new  community.  Some 
males  and  females,  however,  are  fortunate 
enough  to  be  found  bv  the  labourers  which 
are  continually  running  about  in  the  grass, 


and  are  elected,  as  it  is  called,  king  and 
queen.  The  manner  in  which  the  labourers 
elect  their  sovereigns  is  by  inclosing  them  in 
a  chamber  of  clay  suitable  to  their  size, 
leaving  but  one  small  entrance,  large  enough 
for  themselves  and  the  soldiers  to  go  in  and 
out,  but  much  too  small  for  either  of  the 
royal  pair,  who  are  thus  made  prisoners  ; 
whilst  their  voluntary  subjects  undertake 
the  task  of  working  for  them,  fighting  for 
them,  and  providing  for  their  offspring. 

About  this  time  a  most  extraordinary 
change  begins  to  take  place  in  the  queen. 
Her  abdomen  gradually  becomes  extended 
and  enlarged  to  such  an  enormous  size,  that 
in  an  old  female  it  is  sometimes  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  or  two  thousand  times  the  bulk  of  the 
rest  of  her  body,  and  twenty  or  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  times  the  bulk  of  a  labourer.  The  skin 
between  the  segments  of  the  abdomen  extend 
in  every  direction  ;  and  at  last  the  segments 
are  removed  to  half  an  inch  distance  from 
each  other,  although  at  first  the  whole  length 
of  the  abdomen  is  not  half  an  inch.  The 
segments  preserve  their  dark  brown  colour, 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen  is  marked 
with  a  regular  series  of  brown  bars  through¬ 
out  its  entire  length,  while  the  intervals 
between  them  are  covered  with  a  thin, 
delicate,  transparent  skin.  The  insect  is 
supposed  to  be  upwards  of  two  years  old 
when  the  abdomen  is  increased  to  three 
inches  in  length  ;  and  they  are  sometimes 
found  nearly  twice  that  size.  The  abdomen 
is  now  become  a  vast  matrix  full  of  eggs,  not 
more  remarkable  for  its  amazing  size  than 
for  its  peristaltic  motion,  which  resembles 
the  undulations  of  the  waves,  and  continues 
incessantly,  without  auy  apparent  effort  of 
the  animal.  One  part  or  the  other  is  alter¬ 
nately  rising  and  falling,  and  the  matrix  is 
never  at  rest,  but  is  always  protruding  eggs, 
to  the  number  of  sixty  in  a  minute  in  old 
queens,  or  eighty  thousand  and  upwards  in 
one  day  of  twenty -four  hours.  These  eggs 
are  instantly  taken  from  the  body  of  the 
queen  by  her  attendants,  and  carried  to  the 
nurseries,  some  of  which  in  a  large  nest  may 
be  four  or  five  feet  distant  in  a  straight  line, 
and  consequently  much  further  by  their 
winding  galleries.  There,  after  they  are 
hatched,  the  young  ones  are  attended  and 
provided  with  everything  necessary  until 
able  to  shift  for  themselves,  and  do  their 
share  of  the  labours  of  the  community. 

There  are  supposed  to  be  about  twenty- 
four  or  twenty-five  distinct  species  of  termites, 
of  which  nine  belong  to  Africa,  nine  to 
America,  two  to  Asia,  and  the  rest  to 
Europe.  The  European  species  are  found 
only  in  France.  The  termites  are  supposed 
to  have  been  imported  into  France  about  the 
year  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty  by  a  firm 
of  rich  shipowners  named  Poupet,  who  were 
in  the  habit  of  receiving  cargoes  from  Saint 
Domingo,  because  it  so  happened  that  the 
termites  made  their  appearance  in  the  towns 
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in  which  the  firm  had  warehouses,  and 
nowhere  else.  The  towns  of  La  Rochelle, 
Rochefort,  De  Saintes,  Tonnay-Charente,  have 
all  become  the  prey  of  these  terrible  little 
miners.  La  Rochelle  is  not  however  so  com¬ 
pletely  invaded  as  the  other  towns,  the 
termites  only  occupying  the  prefecture  and 
the  arsenal,  which  are  at  opposite  parts  of 
the  town.  But  the  prefecture,  and  a  few 
neighbouring  houses,  are  the  principal  scene 
of  their  devastations.  Here  they  have  taken 
complete  possession,  for  in  the  garden  it  is 
impossible  to  plant  a  stick  or  leave  a  piece  of 
wood  without  finding  it  attacked  next  day. 
The  trees  themselves  are  sometimes  bored  to 
the  tips  of  their  branches.  Inside  the  pre¬ 
fecture  the  apartments  and  offices  are  also 
invaded.  In  one  of  the  rooms  the  ceiling 
having  given  way  was  repaired,  and  the  day 
after  the  workmen  had  left  the  place  was 
covered  by  hanging  galleries  resembling 
stalactites,  many  inches  in  length.  Some¬ 
times  the  galleries  are  fastened  along  the 
walls,  and  run  from  one  story  to  another 
through  the  plaster.  Messieurs  Milne- 
Ed wards  and  Blanchard  saw  galleries  in 
some  of  the  cellars  which  descended  from 
the  ceiling  down  to  the  ground  without  being 
supported.  And  Monsieur  Bobe-Moreau 
saw  some  isolated  galleries  made  in  arches, 
or  even  thrown  horizontally  like  a  tubular 
bridge,  to  reach  the  paper  of  some  bottles,  or 
the  contents  of  a  pot  of  honey. 

As  the  termites  in  Rochelle — like  all  their 
kindred — always  work  in  darkness,  incessant 
vigilance  can  alone  disclose  their  retreats  and 
prevent  their  ravages.  One  day  the  archives 
of  the  department  were  found  almost  entirely 
destroyed,  without  a  single  trace  of  the  in¬ 
jury  appearing  upon  the  surface.  The  ter¬ 
mites  had  reached  the  cases  by  boring  through 
the  woodwork,  and  then  at  their  leisure  had 
devoured  the  official  documents,  respecting 
with  the  greatest  care  the  upper  leaf  and  the 
edges  of  the  leaves,  so  that  a  case  containing 
nothing  but  shapeless  detritus  appeared  to 
be  full  of  bundles  in  a  perfect  state. 

The  hardest  woods  are  attacked  in  the 
same  way.  A  clerk  having  slipped  upon 
the  staircase,  fell,  and  pushed  his  hand 
up  to  the  wrist  into  what  appeared  to  be  a 
solid  oaken  beam.  The  whole  of  the  inside 
was  reduced  to  a  powder,  and  the  surface 
layer  left  intact  by  the  termites  was  not 
thicker  than  a  sheet  of  paper. 

Smeathman  relates  several  instances  of 
the  rapidity  of  destruction  of  these  insects. 
Having  left  a  compound  microscope  in  a 
warehouse  at  Tobago  for  a  few  months,  on 
his  return  he  found  that  a  colony  of  a  small 
species  of  white  ant  bad  established  them¬ 
selves  in  it,  and  had  devoured  all  the  wood¬ 
work,  leaving  nothing  but  the  metal  and 
glasses.  A  Mr.  Forbes  having  shut  up  his 
rooms  for  some  weeks,  on  examining  them 
observed  a  number  of  galleries  running  in 
various  directions  towards  some  prints  and 


drawings  in  English  frames,  the  glasses  of 
which  appeared  to  be  uncommonly  dull, 
and  the  frames  covered  with  dust.  “  On 
attempting,”  he  says,  “to  wipe  it  off,  I  was 
astonished  to  find  the  glasses  fixed  to  the 
wall,  not  suspended  in  frames  as  I  left  them, 
but  completely  surrounded  by  an  incrustation 
cemented  by  the  white  ants,  who  had  actually 
eaten  up  the  deal  frames  and  back-boards 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  paper,  and  left 
the  glasses  upheld  by  the  incrustation  or 
covered  way,  which  they  had  formed  during 
their  depredations.”  About  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  present  century  the  superb  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  Governor-General  at  Calcutta, 
which  cost  the  East  India  Company  immense 
sums  of  money,  was  almost  destroyed  by  the 
attacks  of  these  insects.  An  engineer,  who 
had  been  obliged  to  reconnoitre  in  a  district 
of  Brazil,  left  upon  his  table  on  going  to  bed 
his  trunk,  thinking  it  was  quite  safe  ;  but 
next  morning,  to  his  dismay,  he  found  all  his 
clothes  and  papers  reduced  to  powder. 

Many  means  have  been  tried  to  destroy 
these  formidable  little  enemies.  Waterings 
with  tar-water,  frequent  and  deep  ploughing, 
and  circular  ditches  dug  round  the  trunks, 
have  been  employed  to  protect  gardens  and 
fruit  trees.  Essence  of  turpentine  and  pow¬ 
dered  arsenic  have  been  vaunted  as  destroyers 
of  the  insects  when  collected  together  in  a 
termite  hill,  and  a  traveller  named  Chan- 
vallon  affirms  that  arsenic  has  answered 
the  purpose  perfectly  in  Martinique.  Two 
Frenchmen,  Messieurs  Fleuriau  and  Sauve, 
attempted  to  destroy  the  colony  installed  in 
the  prefecture  of  La  Rochelle.  After  a  num¬ 
ber  of  unsuccessful  attempts,  they  thought  of 
calling  in  the  aid  of  auxiliaries,  and  of  em¬ 
ploying  the  black  ants  to  fight  the  white  ants. 
Having  placed  in  the  same  bottle  an  equal 
number  of  these  two  sorts  of  insects,  the 
battle  instantly  commenced,  and  the  result 
was  soon  foreseen.  The  termites  made  the 
deepest  wounds — especially  the  soldiers,  who, 
with  a  single  stroke  of  their  terrible  mandi¬ 
bles,  cut  the  ants  in  twain  like  a  pair  of 
scissors.  In  a  short  time  the  ants  were 
exterminated,  leaving  the  termites  masters 
of  the  field,  with  only  a  few  slain.  The 
next  day,  however,  nearly  half  of  the  termites 
were  found  dead,  having  been  poisoned  by 
the  acid  secreted  by  the  ants. 

It  has  been  said  that  it  is  easier  for  men  to 
defend  themselves  from  the  attacks  of  large 
wild  animals  than  from  the  ravages  of  these 
dangerous  little  insects.  And  considering 
their  destructive  activity  and  their  incal¬ 
culable  numbers,  an  observer  might  be 
tempted  to  ask  for  what  purpose  these 
insects  were  created,  and  why  they  have 
been  endowed  with  an  instinct  so  prejudicial 
to  man  ?  Investigation,  however,  shows  that 
in  the  warm  climates,  where  the  termites 
abound,  the  vegetation  is  developed  with 
extreme  rapidity  and  astonishing  abundance, 
this  activity  being  counterbalanced  by  the 
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speed  with  which  all  these  plants  are 
destroyed  ;  and  if  there  wTere  not  myriads  of 
insect-labourers  employed  in  clearing  away 
the  decaying  vegetable  matter,  those  fertile 
and  smiling  countries  would  soon  become 
pestilential  for  men  and  animals.  However 
inconvenieut  they  may  be,  the  termites  are 
undeniably  useful,  their  depredations  upon 
the  property  and  the  works  of  man  being 
accidents  resulting  from  their  activity  in 
fulfilling  the  functions  for  which  they  were 
created.  Their  instinct  guiding  them  to 
attack  only  those  trees  which  have  perished 
or  which  have  been  felled,  healthy  and  vigor¬ 
ous  trees  which  do  not  require  to  be  pulverised 
are  never  touched  by  these  useful  and  inde¬ 
fatigable  destroyers. 


AN  ILLUSTRIOUS  BRITISH  EXILE. 

A  few  years  ago  I  made  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  an  elderly  lady,  whose  husband,  so 
far  back  as  1799,  held  an  official  position, 
both  civil  and  military,  in  the  colony  of  New 
South  Wales.  Many  anecdotes  she  told  me  of 
celebrated  characters  who  had,  in  the  words 
of  one  of  them,  “left  their  country  for  their 
country’s  good.”  With  most,  if  not  with  all, 
of  these  celebrities  the  old  lady  had  come  in 
contact  personally. 

“  One  morning,”  she  began,  “  I  was  sitting 
in  my  drawing-room  with  my  two  little 
children,  who  are  now  middle-aged  men 
with  large  families,  when  a  gentleman  was 
announced.  I  gave  the  order  for  his  admis¬ 
sion  ;  and  on  his  entering  the  door  of  the 
apartment,  I  rose  from  my  chair,  and  greeted 
him  with  a  bow,  which  he  returned  in  the 
most  graceful  and  courtlv  manner  imaginable. 
His  dress  was  that  of  a  man  of  fashion, 
and  his  bearing  that  of  a  person  who  had 
moved  in  the  highest  circles  of  society.  A 
vessel  had  arrived  from  England  a  few  days 
previously  with  passengers,  and  I  fancied 
that  this  gentleman  was  one  of  them.  I 
asked  him  to  be  seated.  He  took  a  chair, 
opposite  to  me*  and  at  once  entered  into 
conversation,  making  the  first  topic  the 
extreme  warmth  of  the  day,  and  the  second 
the  healthful  appearance  of  my  charming 
children — as  he  was  pleased  to  speak  of  them. 
Apart  from  a  mother  liking  to  hear  her 
children  praised,  there  was  such  a  refinement 
in  the  stranger’s  manner,  such  a  seeming 
sincerity  in  all  he  said,  added  to  such  a  mar¬ 
vellous  neatness  of  expression,  that  I  could 
not  help  thinking  he  would  form  a  very 
valuable  acquisition  to  our  list  of  acquaint¬ 
ances,  provided  he  intended  remaining  in 
Sydney,  instead  of  settling  in  the  interior  of 
the  colony. 

“  I  expressed  my  regret  that  the  Major 
(my  husband)  was  from  home  ;  but  I  men¬ 
tioned  that  I  expected  him  at  one  o’clock,  at 
which  hour  we  took  luncheon  ;  and  I  further 
expressed  a  hope  that  our  visitor  would 
remain  and  partake  of  the  meal.  With  a  very 
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pretty  smile  (which  I  afterwards  discovered 
had  more  meaning  in  it  than  I  was  at  the 
time  aware  of),  he  feared  he  could  not  have 
the  pleasure  of  partaking  of  the  hospitalities 
of  my  table,  but,  with  my  permission,  he 
would  wait  till  the  appointed  hour, — which 
was  then  near  at  hand.  Our  conversation  was 
resumed  ;  and  presently  he  asked  my  little 
ones  to  go  to  him.  They  obeyed  at  once, 
albeit  they  were  rather  shy  children.  This 
satisfied  me  that  the  stranger  was  a  man  of  a 
kind  and  gentle  disposition.  He  took  the 
children,  seated  them  on  his  knees,  and 
began  to  tell  them  a  fairy  story  (evidently  of 
his  own  invention,  and  extemporised),  to 
which  they  listened  with  profound  attention. 
Indeed,  I  could  not  help  being  interested  in 
the  story,  so  fanciful  were  the  ideas,  and  so 
poetical  the  language  in  which  they  were 
expressed. 

“The  story  ended,  the  stranger  replaced 
the  children  on  the  carpet,  and  approached 
the  table  on  which  stood,  in  a  porcelain  vase, 
a  bouquet  of  flowers.  These  he  admired, 
and  began  a  discourse  on  floriculture.  I 
listened  with  intense  earnestness  ;  so  pro¬ 
found  were  all  his  observations.  We  were 
standing  at  the  table  for  at  least  eight  or  ten 
minutes  ;  my  boys  hanging  on  to  the  skirt 
of  my  dress,  and  every  now  and  then  com¬ 
pelling  me  to  beg  of  them  to  be  silent. 

“  One  o’clock  came,  but  not  the  Major.  I 
received,  however,  a  note  from  him,  written 
in  pencil  on  a  slip  of  paper.  He  would  be 
detained  at  Government  House'  until  half¬ 
past  two.” 

“  Again  I  requested  the  fascinating  stranger 
to  partake  of  luncheon,  which  was  now  on 
table  in  the  next  room  ;  and  again,  with  the 
same  winning  smile,  he  declined.  As  he  was 
about,  as  I  thought,  to  depart,  I  extended 
my  hand :  but,  to  my  astonishment,  he 
stepped  back,  made  a  low  bow,  and  declined 
taking  it. 

“For  a  gentleman  to  have  his  hand 
refused  when  he  extends  it  to  another  is 
embarrassing  enough.  But  for  a  lady ! 
Who  can  possibly  describe  what  were  my 
feelings  1  Had  he  been  the  heir  to  the 
British  throne,  visiting  that  penal  settlement 
in  disguise  (and  from  the  stranger’s  manners 
and  conversation  he  might  have  been  that 
illustrious  personage),  he  could  scarcely  have, 
under  the  circumstances,  treated  me  in  such 
an  extraordinary  manner,  I  scarcely  knew 
what  to  think.  Observing,  as  the  stranger 
must  have  done,  the  blood  rush  to  my  cheeks, 
and  being  cognisant,  evidently,  of  what  was 
passing  through  my  mind,  he  spoke  as 
follows  : 

“ ‘ Madam,  I  am  afraid  you  will  never 
forgive  me  the  liberty  I  have  taken  already. 
But  the  truth  is,  the  passion  suddenly  stole 
over  me,  and  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation 
of  satisfying  myself  that  the  skill  which  made 
me  so  conspicuous  in  the  mother  country 
still  remained  to  me  in  this  convict  land.’ 
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“  I  stared  at  him,  but  did  not  speak. 

“‘Madam,’  lie  continued,  ‘the  penalty  of 
sitting  at  table  with  you,  or  taking  the  hand 
you  paid  me  the  compliment  to  proffer  me — 
yourself  in  ignorance  of  the  fact  I  am  about 
to  disclose — would  have  been  the  forfeiture 
of  my  ticket-of-leave,  a  hundred  lashes,  and 
employment  on  the  roads  in  irons.  As  it  is, 
I  dread  the  Major’s  wrath  ;  but  I  cherish 
a  hope  that  you  will  endeavour  to  appease 
it,  if  your  advocacy  be  only  a  return  for  the 
brief  amusement  I  afforded  your  beautiful 
children.’ 

“  ‘  You  are  a  convict  ?  ’  I  said,  indignantly, 
my  hand  on  the  bell-rope. 

“  ‘  Madam,’  he  said,  with  an  expression 
of  countenance  which  moved  me  to  pity, 
in  spite  of  my  indignation,  ‘hear  me  for  one 
moment.’ 

“  ‘  A  convicted  felon,  how  dared  you  enter 
my  drawing-room  as  a  visitor  V  I  asked 
him,  my  anger  again  getting  the  better  of  all 
my  other  feelings. 

“‘The  Major,  madam,’  said  the  stranger, 
‘requested  me  to  be  at  his  house  at  the  hour 
when  I  presented  myself :  and  he  bade  me 
wait  if  he  were  from  home  when  I  called. 
The  Major  wishes  to  know,  who  was  the  person 
who  received  from  me  a  diamond  necklace 
which  belonged  to  the  Marchioness  of  Dor- 
rington,  and  came  into  my  possession  at  a 
state  ball  some  four  or  five  years  ago — a  state 
ball  at  which  I  had  the  honour  of  being  pre¬ 
sent.  Now,  madam,  when  the  orderly  who 
opened  the  front  door  informed  me  that  the 
Major  was  not  at  home,  but  that  you 
were,  that  indomitable  impudence  which  so 
often  carried  me  into  the  drawing-rooms 
of  the  aristocracy  of  our  country,  took  pos¬ 
session  of  me  ;  and,  warmed  as  I  was  with 
generous  wine — just  sufficiently  to  give  me 
courage — I  determined  to  tread  once  more  on 
a  lady’s  carpet,  and  enter  into  conversation 
with  her.  That  much  I  felt  the  Major  would 
forgive  me ;  and,  therefore,  I  requested  the 
orderly  to  announce  a  gentleman.  Indeed, 
madam,  I  shall  make  the  forgiveness  of  the 
liberties  I  have  taken  in  this  room  the 
condition  of  my  giving  that  information 
which  shall  restore  to  the  Marchioness  of 
Dorrington  the  gem  of  which  I  deprived  her 
— a  gem  which  is  still  unpledged,  and  in  the 
possession  of  one  who  will  restore  it  on  an 
application,  accompanied  by  a  letter  in  my 
handwriting.’ 

“  Again  I  kept  silence. 

“‘Madam!’  he  exclaimed,  somewhat  im- 
passionedly,  and  rather  proudly,  ‘  I  am  no 
other  man  than  Barrington,  the  illustrious 
pickpocket ;  and  this  is  the  hand  which  in  its 
day  has  gently  plucked  from  ladies  of  rank 
and  wealth,  jewels  which  realised,  in  all, 
upwards  of  thirty-five  thousand  pounds, 
irrespective  of  those  which  were  in  my  pos¬ 
session,  under  lock  and  key,  when  fortune 
turned  her  back  upon  me.’ 

“‘Barrington,  the  pickpocket!’  Having; 


heard  so  much  of  this  man  and  of  his  exploits 
(although,  of  course,  I  had  never  seen  him), 
1  could  not  help  regarding  him  with  curiosity ; 
so  much  so,  that  I  could  scarcely  be  angry 
with  him  any  longer. 

“  ‘  Madam,’  he  continued,  ‘  I  have  told  you 
that  I  longed  to  satisfy  myself  whether 
that  skill  which  rendered  me  so  illustrious 
in  Europe  still  remained  to  me,  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  after  five  years  of  desuetude  ?  I  can 
conscientiously  say  that  I  am  just  as  perfect 
in  the  art,  that  the  touch  is  just  as  soft,  and 
the  nerve  as  steady  as  when  I  sat  in 
the  dress-circle  at  Drury  Lane  or  C'ovent 
Garden.’ 

“  ‘  I  do  not  comprehend  you,  Mr.  Bar¬ 
rington,’  I  replied.  (I  could  not  help  saying 
Mister.) 

“‘But  you  will,  madam,  in  one  moment. 
Where  are  your  keys  ?  ’ 

“  I  felt  my  pocket,  in  which  I  fancied  they 
were,  and  discovered  that  they  were  gone. 

“‘And  your  thimble  and  pencil-case,  and 
your  smelling-salts  ?  They  are  here  !  ’  (He 
drew  them  from  his  coat-pocket.) 

“  My  anger  was  again  aroused.  It  was 
indeed,  I  thought,  a  frightful  liberty  for  a 
convict;  to  practise  his  skill  upon  me,  and 
put  his  hand  into  the  pocket  of  my  dress. 
But,  before  I  could  request  him  to  leave  the 
room  and  the  house,  he  spoke  again  ;  and,  as 
sood  as  I  heard  his  voice  and  looked  in  his 
face,  I  was  mollified,  and  against  my  will,  as 
it  were,  obliged  to  listen  to  him. 

“‘Ah,  madam,’  he  sighed,  ‘such  is  the 
change  that  often  comes  over  the  affairs  of 
men !  There  was  a  time  when  ladies  boasted 
of  having  been  robbed  by  Barrington.  Many 
whom  I  had  never  robbed  gave  it  out  that 
I  had  done  so  ;  simply  that  they  might  be 
talked  about.  Alas  !  such  is  the  weakness 
of  poor  human  nature  that  some  people  care 
not  by  what  means  they  associate  their 
names  with  the  name  of  any  celebrity.  I 
was  in  power  then,  not  in  bondage.  ‘  Bar¬ 
rington  has  my  diamond  ear-rings  !  ’  once 
exclaimed  the  old  Countess  of  Kettlebank, 
clasping  her  hands.  Her  ladyship’s  statement 
was  not  true.  Her  diamonds  were  paste, 
and  she  knew  it,  and  I  caused  them  to  be 
returned  to  her.  Had  you  not  a  pair  of  very 
small  pearl-drops  in  your  ears  this  morning, 
madam  1  ’ 

“  I  placed  my  hands  to  my  ears,  and  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  drops  were  gone.  Again 
my  anger  returned,  and  I  said,  ‘  How  dared 
you,  sir,  place  your  fingers  on  my  face  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Upon  my  sacred  word  and  honour, 
madam,’  he  replied,  placing  his  hand  over  his 
left  breast,  and  bowing,  ‘  I  did  nothing  of  the 
kind  !  The  ear  is  the  most  sensitive  part  of 
the  human  body  to  the  touch  of  another 
person.  Had  I  touched  your  ear  my  hope  of 
having  these  drops  in  my  waistcoat-pocket 
would  have  been  gone.  It  was  the  springs 
only  that  I  touched,  and  the  drops  fell  into 
the  palm  of  my  left-hand.’  He  placed  the 
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ear-rings  on  the  table,  and  made  me  another 
very  low  bow. 

“ ( And  when  did  you  deprive  me  of  them  V 
I  asked  him. 

“ ‘  When  I  was  discoursing  on  floriculture, 
you  had  occasion  several  times  to  incline 
your  head  towards  your  charming  children, 
and  gently  reprove  them  for  interrupting  me. 
It  was  on  one  of  those  occasions  that  the  deed 
was  quickly  done.  The  dear  children  were 
the  unconscious  confederates  in  my  crime — if 
crime  you  still  consider  it — since  I  have  told 
you,  and  I  spoke  the  truth  ;  that  it  was  not 
for  the  sake  of  gain,  but  simply  to  satisfy  a 
passionate  curiosity.  It  was  as  delicate  and 
as  difficult  an  operation  as  any  I  ever  per-  j 
formed  in  the  whole  course  of  my  professional 
career.’ 

“  There  was  a  peculiar  quaintness  of 
humour  and  of  action  thrown  into  this 
speech  ;  I  could  not  refrain  from  laughing. 
But,  to  my  great  satisfaction,  the  illustrious 
pickpocket  did  not  join  in  the  laugh.  He 
regarded  me  with  a  look  of  extreme  humility, 
and  maintained  a  respectful  silence,  which 
was  shortly  broken  by  a  loud  knocking  at  i 
the  outer  door.  It  was  the  major,  who,  sud-  j 
denly  remembering  his  appointment  with 
Barrington,  had  contrived  to  make  his  escape 
from  Government  House,  in  order  to  keep  it. 
The  major  seemed  rather  surprised  to  find 
Barrington  in  iriy  drawing-room  ;  but  he  was 
in  such  a  hurry,  and  so  anxious,  that  he  said 
nothing  on  the  subject. 

“  I  withdrew  to  the  passage,  whence  I 
could  overhear  all  that  took  place. 

“  ‘  Now,  look  here,  Barrington,’  said  my 
husband,  impetuously, ‘ I  will  have  no  more 
nonsense.  As  for  a  free  pardon,  or  even  a 
conditional  pardon,  at  present,  it  is  out  of 
the  question.  In  getting  you  a  ticket-of- 
leave  I  have  done  all  that  I  possibly  can  ; 
and,  as  I  am  a  living  man,  I  give  you  fair 
warning  that  if  you  do  not  keep  faith 
with  me,  I  will  undo  what  I  have  already 
done.  A  free  pardon !  What  ?  Let  you 
loose  upon  the  society  of  England  again  ? 
The  colonial  secretary  would  scout  the  idea, 
and  severely  censure  the  governor  for  recom¬ 
mending  such  a  thing.  You  know,  as  well 
as  I  do,  that  if  you  returned  to  England 
to-morrow,  and  had  an  income  of  five  thou¬ 
sand  a-year,  you  would  never  be  able  to  keep 
those  fingers  of  yours  quiet.’ 

“‘Well,  I  think  you  are  right,  major,’ 
said  the  illustrious  personage. 

“  ‘Then  you  will  write  that  letter  at  once  V 

“  ‘  I  will.  But  on  one  condition.’ 

“  ‘  Another  condition  ?  ’ 

“‘Yes.’ 

“  ‘Well,  what  is  that  condition  ?  You  have 
so  many  conditions  that  I  begin  to  think  the 
necklace  will  not  be  forthcoming  after  all. 
4nd,  if  it  be  not,  by —  ’ 


“  ‘  Do  not  excite  yourself  to  anger,  major.  I 
give  you  my  honour —  ’ 

“  ‘  Your  honour  !  Nonsense  !  What  I 
want  is,  the  jewel  restored  to  its  owner.’ 

“And  it  shall  be,  on  condition  that  you 
will  not  be  offended,  grievously  offended, 
with  me  for  what  I  have  done  this  day  !  ’ 

“‘What  is  that?’ 

“‘Summon  your  good  wife,  and  let  her 
bear  witness  both  for  and  against  me.’ 

“  My  husband  opened  the  drawing-room 
door,  and  called  out  ‘  Bessie  !  ’ 

“As  soon  as  I  had  made  my  appearance, 
Barrington  stated  the  case— all  that  had 
transpired  —  with  minute  accuracy ;  nay, 
more,  he  acted  the  entire  scene  in  such  a 
way  that  it  became  a  little  comedy  in  itself ; 
the  characters  being  himself,  myself,  and 
the  children,  all  of  which  characters  he 
represented  with  such  humour  that  my  hus¬ 
band  and  myself  were  several  times  in  fits 
of  laughter.  Barrington,  however,  did  not 
even  smile.  He  affected  to  regard  the  little 
drama  (and  this  made  it  the  more  amusing)  as 
a  very  serious  business. 

“  This  play  over,  my  husband  again  put  to 
Barrington  the  question  :  ‘  Will  you  write 
that  letter  at  once  ?  ’ 

“‘Yes,’  he  replied,  ‘I  will;  for  I  see  that 
I  am  forgiven  the  liberty  I  was  tempted  to 
take.’  And  seating  himself  at  the  table  he 
wrote  : 

‘  ‘  ‘  Mr.  Barrington  presents  his  compliments  to 
Mr.  — ,  and  requests  that  a  sealed  packet,  marked 
DN.  No.  27,  be  immediately  delivered  to  the  hearer 
of  this  note.  In  the  event  of  this  request  not 
being  complied  with,  Mr.  Barrington  will  have  an 
opportunity  ere  long  of  explaining  to  Mr.  — ,  in 
Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  that  he  (Mr.  — )  has 
been  guilty  of  an  act  of  egregious  folly.’ 

“  Fourteen  months  passed  away  when,  one 
morning,  my  husband  received  a  letter  from 
a  gentleman  in  the  Colonial  Office.  He 
clapped  his  hands,  cried  Bravo  !  and  then 
read  to  me  as  follows  : 

“  ‘My  Dear  Major, — The  great  pickpocket  has 
been  as  good  as  his  word.  My  lady  is  again  in 
possession  of  her  brilliants.  Do  whatever  you  can 
for  Barrington  in  the  colony  ;  but  keep  a  sharp  eye 
upon  him,  lest  he  should  come  back  and  once  more 
get  hold  of  that  necklace.’ 

“  My  husband  sent  for  Barrington  to 
inform  him  of  the  result  of  his  letter,  and  he 
took  an  opportunity  of  asking  the  illustri¬ 
ous  man  if  there  were  any  other  valuables 
which  he  would  like  to  restore  to  the  original 
owners  ? 

“  ‘  Thank  you — no  !  ’  was  the  reply.  ‘  There 
are,  it  is  true,  sundry  little  articles  in  safe 
custody  at  home  ;  but,  as  it  is  impossible 
to  say  what  may  be  in  the  future,  they 
had  better  for  the  present  stand  in  my  own 
name  ?  ’  ” 
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FROM  FIRST  TO  LAST. 

IN  TEN  CHAPTERS.  CHAPTER  THE  EJRST. 

A  drowsy  afternoon  :  one  of  those  August 
afternoons  when  the  sun  seems  to  glow  rather 
than  shine,  and  the  trees  are  quite  motionless 
in  the  golden  languor.  Only,  now  and  then, 
there  was  a  timid  flutter  amongst  the  leaves,  i 
as  if  the  faint  air  stirred  them  in  their  sleep, 
prompting  them  to  wake  up,  until  they  were 
lulled  mto  dreamland  again  by  the  whisper¬ 
ing  of  flowers  and  low  hum  of  bees. 

The  great  doors  stood  wide  open,  and  the 
warm,  fragrant  summer  came  in — a  warm 
summer  it  had  need  to  be  to  chase  the  damp 
and  mildew  out  of  that  long-disused  room, 
which  had  been  recently  turned  into  a  School 
of  Design.  Once  upon  a  time,  it  had  formed 
a  part  of  the  monastic  establishment  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Abbey  Church  across  the  field  ; 
but,  since  that  date,  it  had  undergone  various 
fluctuations  of  fortune  ;  emerging-  from  each 
experience  a  little  hoarier,  a  little  more  dilapi¬ 
dated,  and  a  great  deal  more  useless.  Yet 
there  was  still  a  world  of  poetical  suggestion 
about  it,  for  those  who  could  look  beyond 
the  dust  of  to-day. 

It  had  been  the  monkish  dining-hall, 
and  had,  no  doubt,  seen  a  vast  amount  of 
pious  good  living  amongst  the  old  Benedic¬ 
tines  wdio  possessed  it  in  its  prime.  The 
little  gallery  from  which,  oil  high  festivals, 
the  grace  wras  wont  to  be  chaunted,  now  con¬ 
tained  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  detached 
plaster-limbs,  fragments  of  sculpture,  and 
spare  easels  ;  a  pale  skeleton  grinned  a ; 
moral  sarcasm  on  all  past  times  over  the 
balustrade,  while  casts  from  the  most  famous 
antiques  occupied  the  raised  dais  where, 
perhaps,  the  noble  abbot  and  his  favoured 
guests  had  formerly  been  as  merry  as  they 
were  wise — often,  even,  if  tradition  did  not 
wrong  them,  a  great  deal  merrier. 

Not  all  the  glories  however  had  passed 
away  ;  for  the  magnificent  avenues,  grand 
as  cathedral  aisles,  with  their  choirs  of 
singing  birds  whose  forbears  had  made  melody 
to  saintly  ears,  stretched  still  over  the  fields; 
wildernesses  of  greenery,  quiet  haunts  of 
shadow,  sweet  musing  places  for  sunny  days 
and  moonlit  nights,  that  were  almost  enough 
to  tempt  civilisation  back  to  gipsy  life. 
Mary  Unwin  thought  it  would  be  pleasant 


to  carry  her  easel  out  under  the  lime-trees, 
and  to  sketch  the  old  Abbey  Church,  instead 
of  making  that  laborious  copy  of  an  unmean¬ 
ing  ornament  indoors  ;  but  she  only  thought 
it.  Mary  was  working  for  a  purpose  which 
sketching  picturesque  vignettes  would  not 
advance ;  so  she  went  on,  laying  her  flat  tints 
mechanically  ;  only  refreshing  her  ej^es  some¬ 
times  with  an  upward  glance  at  the  silent 
green  boughs  that  leant  against  the  window 
and  made  a  cool  shadow  upon  the  floor. 

Old  Wisp  was  standing  beside  her,  point¬ 
ing  a  crayon  and  talking  about  what  we  were 
going  to  do  for  the  advancement  of  art ; 
we  being  the  committee  of  the  school,  Tom 
Unwin  the  master,  and  old  Wisp  himself. 
Mary  was  old  Wisp’s  favourite  pupil,  partly 
oecause  she  was  kind  spoken  ;  but  chiefly 
because  she  was  clever,  industrious,  and  a 
credit  to  us,  which  many  of  the  pupils  were 
not.  Look  at  Miss  Ashby  who  had  not  con¬ 
quered  the  straight  line  "yet;  or  at  little 
Miss  Graggs  who  had  been  shading  draft- 
boards  for  practice,  but  without  improvement, 
ever  since  she  joined  the  class  six  months 
ago.  Look  at  the  Willett  girls  who  only 
came  to  pass  their  idle  time,  or  at  the  two 
respectable  Miss  Potters,  whose  strength  (or 
feebleness)  lay  in  still  life — ^very  still  life. 
They  were  painting  bloomless  peaches,  acrid 
cherries,  and  sapless  autumn  leaves,  from 
staring  lithographic  examples.  They  had 
toiled  at  these  subjects  with  unsatisfactory 
results  for  many  years  ;  never  getting  any 
nearer  to  the  interpretation  of  nature  than 
they  were  at  the  beginning.  Their  models 
might  have  been  the  wooden  fruit  that 
developes  into  tea-services,  spring-jacks,  and 
other  Dutch  eccentricities,  dear  to  the  youthful 
heart,  for  any  similitude  the  imitations  bore 
to  the  luscious  realities.  Old  Wisp  said 
that  they  were  enough  to  put  us  out  of 
heart. 

There  was  not  a  very  full  attendance  on 
the  class  that  afternoon,  and  Tom  Unwin 
stayed  at  the  lower  end  of  the  room  where 
the  beginners  were,  wrinkling  his  brows,  as 
bis  custom  was,  and  watching  the  doorway 
for  dilatory  arrivals.  He  was  a  little  wiry 
man, with  a  countenance  resembling  in  expres¬ 
sion  that  of  a  much-enduring  terrier  that 
lives  under  a  hard  master.  Tom  Unwin  had 
lived  under  a  hard  master  ever  since  he  was 
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born — that  hardest  of  hard  masters,  Ill 
Success.  Instead  of  being  a  prosperous  artist, 
known  to  fame  and  familiar  with  the  chink  of 
gold  pieces ;  he  was  only  superintendent  of  a 
provincial  government  school  of  design,  with 
a  limited  salary  and  no  prospects.  The  poor 
fellow  had  given  up  hoping  ambitiously  for 
himself  at  last,  and  was  looking  forward  to 
his  son’s  future,  measuring  his  strength  with 
far  more  accuracy  than  self-love  had  ever 
suffered  him  to  measure  his  own.  Valentine, 
he  promised  himself,  would  be  a  great  man 
some  day. 

In  the  mean  time  Valentine  was  a  patient 
drudging  boy  who  spent  whole  days  in  the 
school  drawing  from  plaster  casts,  and 
dreaming,  who  shall  say  what  splendid 
dreams  of  the  days  to  come  ?  He  was  now 
engaged  on  a  Hercules  with  a  vast  develop¬ 
ment  of  muscle,  in  the  immediate  viciuity 
of  a  mild-eyed  quakeress  who  was  copying  a 
landscape  in  water-colours.  Valentine  liked 
the  companionship  of  Rachel  Myers  because 
she  w~as  fair,  pretty,  and  gentle,  but  the 
glory  of  the  lad’s  fancy,  and  the  star  of  his 
premature  worship,  was  a  young  lady  with 
whom  he  had  never  yet  exchanged  a  word. 
Most  of  the  pupils  who  attended  the  class 
Were  engaged  in  some  task-work  by  which 
they  earned  a  livelihood  ;  but  Miss  Rosa¬ 
mund  Wilton  was  a  lady  of  quality,  who 
drew  only  for  amusement ;  yet  still  drew 
better  than  anybody  there,  except  his  sister 
Mary. 

She  came  in  when  the  lesson  was  nearly 
half  over,  and,  acknowledging  Tom  Unwin 
with  a  grave  little  bow,  went  straight  to  her 
place  in  the  upper-class,  where  old  Wisp 
always  placed  her  easel  near  Mary  Unwin’s. 

She  was  a  bright  beauty.  Valentine  Unwin, 
who  read  so  much  sentimental  poetry 
at  home,  had  made  a  pretty  sonnet  upon 
her  ;  in  which  the  sun,  under  the  figure  of  a 
lover,  was  represented  as  warming  the  chaste 
snows  of  her  fair  neck,  ripening  the  rosy 
peach  of  her  complexion,  caressing  the  wavy 
braids  of  her  hair,  and  leaving  love-tokens  of 
dead-gold  entangled  amongst  them.  After 
she  came,  the  powerful  Hercules  did  not 
make  much  progress.  Valentine  could  see  the 
soft  sweeping  folds  of  her  dress  beyond  his 
easel,  and  continued  to  dwell  upon  their 
graceful  undulations  until  he  was  startled  out 
of  his  reverie  by  a  slight  flick  on  the  side  of 
his  head,  and  his  father’s  voice  grumbling  in 
his  ear : 

“Is  that  the  way  you  make  studies  for 
future  draperies,  sir?  No  idling.  Work 
hard  !  ” 

Valentine  of  sixteen  dropped  down  from 
cloudland  blushing  furiously,  and  applied 
himself  with  instant  diligence  to  Hercules’ 
knotty  arm. 

Rosamund  Wilton  was  painting  a  group  of 
flowers  from  nature,  and  painting  them  very 
well,  although  Tom  Unwin  found  fault  with 
their  arrangement,  and  demonstrated  how 
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their  colours  would  have  harmonised  and 
contrasted  better,  in  other  positions. 

Miss  Craggs,  who  always  kept  one  ear 
open  whenever  she  spoke,  heard  her  ask  the 
master  if  he  had  seen  a  certain  picture  which 
was  then  exhibiting  in  the  town  ;  and,  when 
he  said  he  had  not,  she  also  heard  her 
advise  him  to  lose  no  time  in  going,  as  it  was 
well  worth  a  visit.  From  that  the}'- passed  to 
painting  and  art  in  genejjpl.  Rosamund  was 
no  connoisseur,  but  she  spoke  intelligently  of 
what  she  had  seen  and  what  she  had  learnt 
from  books ;  she  accepted  information  and 
the  results  of  other  people’s  mature  judg¬ 
ment  confidingly,  and  was,  as  Tom  Unwin 
said,  always  a  sensible  and  pleasant  girl  to 
talk  to.  She  had  a  simple  natural  manner, 
which  was  exceedingly  captivating,  and 
there  was  neither  conceit  nor  affectation  about 
her. 

From  her  position,  Mary  Unwin  could  not 
help  hearing  the  conversation  of  her  father 
with  Miss  Wilton,  though  its  subject  was 
uninteresting.  Majolica,  Palissy-ware,  and 
old  dragon  china  which  they  were  discussing, 
had  no  peculiar  charm  for  her  ;  but  at  length 
they  diverged  to  the  Spanish  school  of 
painters,  and  their  world-renowned  labours. 

“  I  have  never  seen  any  Murillo  except  my 
own,  but  it  is  very  fine,’’  said  Miss  Wilton  ; 
“my  father  bought  it  when  the  Alburton 
Gallery  was  dispersed,  and  always  regarded 
it  as  the  gem  of  his  own  collection.” 

“  You  possess  an  authentic  Murillo  ?  And 
the  subject  ?  ”  asked  the  master  eagerly. 

“It  is  a  child  Saint  John.  I  shall  be  very 
glad  to  show  it  to  you,  if  you  will  call  upon 
me.”  Mary  Unwin  looked  up  hastily,  and 
Miss  Wilton  caught  her  eye  :  “  And  will  you 
come  too  ?”  she  added,  addressing  her. 

“I  was  thinking  of  Valentine  ;  it  might  do 
him  good  to  see  it,”  replied  Mary,  nervously. 
Valentine  hearing  his  own  name  peeped  past 
his  easel. 

“  Valentine  shall  even  copy  it,  if  he  likes,” 
said  Miss  Wilton,  with  a  glance  at  her  young 
adorer ;  who,  feigning  not  to  observe  her,  im¬ 
mediately  eclipsed  his  crimson  face  behind 
his  drawing-board.  Mary,  for  the  first  time 
since  Miss  Wilton  had  known  her,  appeared 
pleased.  Valentine,  and  Valentine’s  happi¬ 
ness,  were  all  her  thought. 

“  He  shall  thank  you  for  himself,”  said  Tom 
Unwin,  smoothing  his  corrugated  brows. 
“Valentine,  come  here!”  But  Valentine 
was  profoundly  absorbed  in  Hercules’  elbow. 
Mary  interpreted  his  shyness,  and  covered  it 
by  saying :  “  He  will  have  to  be  content 
with  looking  at  it  now  ;  copying  it  will  be  a 
work  for  some  future  day  and  her  father 
acquiesced. 

Old  Wisp  had  been  listening  and  fidgetting 
from  one  foot  to  the  other  with  anxiety. 
Might  he — humble  disciple  of  art,  its  servitor, 
washer  of  pallettes,  collector  of  mahl-sticks, 
and  general  scrub — hope  for  a  glimpse  of  this 
grand  picture  ?  As  the  master  went  towards 
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the  lower  end  of  the  room,  he  edged  himself 
up  to  Miss  Wilton,  on  pretence  of  filling  her 
painting -glass  with  water,  and  said  :  “  It’ll 
be  the  making  of  Valentine  Unwin,  to  get  a 
sight  of  the  line  pictures  at  your  house, 
ma’am  ;  I  remember  some  of  ’em.” 

Rosamund  smiled.  “  He  is  a  young  genius 
then — the  master’s  son  ?”  she  said.  “  I  shall 
be  proud  to  see  him  enjoy  my  paintings,  if  it 
will  be  of  such  advantage  to  him.” 

“It  will  be 'an  advantage,  indeed,  ma’am. 
If  I’d  had  such  an  advantage  at  his  age,  I 
would  be  in  a  superior  position  now.  But  I 
was  not  encouraged  and  Old  Wisp  blushed 
to  the  roots  of  his  shaggy  hair,  as  he  made 
this  pathetic  allusion  to  former  disappoint¬ 
ment.  He  and  his  wife  kept  a  little  oil  and 
colour  shop  in  the  town ;  and  it  was  said  that 
he  wasted  all  the  small  profits  of  the  business 
in  trying  to  paint,  when  not  engaged  at  the 
school.  Rosamund  penetrated  Old  Wisp’s 
anxiety  for  himself  in  his  allusions  to  Valen¬ 
tine,  and  kindly  said  that  he  was  welcome  to 
a  view  of  her  pictures  whenever  he  liked. 

“I  would  not  be  churlish  of' my  precious 
gifts,”  she  added,  with  feminine  diffidence 
and  hesitation  ;  “and  if  there  are  any  other 
students  who  are  going  to  follow  Art,  who 
would  like  to  come  and  see  them,  I  shall  be 
very  glad.” 

Old  Wisp  was  on  the  tip-toe  of  exultation. 
Miss  Wilton,  he  told  Valentine,  was  a  true 
lady  ;  and  Valentine  said  in  his  heart  she 
was  a  divinity — he  had  not  come  to  the  ripe 
age  when  a  lover  is  content  that  his  beloved 
should  be  merely  a  woman. 

When  the  church  clock  struck  four,  Rosa¬ 
mund  .laid  down  her  brush,  and  spoke  to 
Mary  Unwin.  “  I  am  going  home ;  can 
you  and  Valentine  come  with  me  now  ?” 
She  put  on  her  bonnet  and  shawl.  Mary 
blushed  and  accepted  the  invitation,  while 
her  brother  behind  his  easel  was  struggling 
to  get  his  jacket-cuffs  down  over  his  big 
wrists,  and  to  clear  his  clothes  of  the  powder¬ 
ing  of  white  chalk,  with  which  he  had  been 
putting  the  high  lights  on  Hercules.  Rosa¬ 
mund  stood  by  the  open  door,  waiting  until 
they  were  ready,  and  Tom  Unwin  came  up 
to  her  there,  saying  that  he  should  not  be  at 
liberty  that  day  ;  but,  if  agreeable,  he  would 
come  and  see  the  Murillo  on  the  morrow. 
“And  I  will  bring  Valentine  with  me  if  you 
please,”  he  added. 

“  Vcdentine  is  going  with  me  and  his  sister 
now,”  replied  Rosamund  ;  and,  in  effect,  at 
that  moment  the  lad  and  Mary  drew  near. 
It  would  not  have  been  easy  to  say  which 
looked  the  more  shy  or  the  more  uncomfort¬ 
ably  gratified.  Rosamund  might  have  been 
an  ogress  luring  them  to  her  den,  instead  of 
a  merely  pretty  girl  about  to  do  them  a 
kindness.  Tom  Unwin  could  not  forbear  a 
grim  wrinkling  of  his  brow  as  he  thought  to 
himself :  “  Poor  things,  they  don’t  under¬ 
stand  being  treated  with  respect,  and  are  not 
used  to  gentlefolks  but  Old  Wisp  rubbed  1 


his  hands  with  stealthy  glee,  and  said,  under 
his  breath  :  “  See  if  she  isn’t  proud,  one  of 
those  fine  days,  that  she  was  the  first  to  open 
his  eyes  to  glorious  Art  !  ” 

ii. 

Valentine  kept  a  few  paces  in  the  rear, 
but  Mary  walked  along  beside  Miss  Wilton, 
struggling  internally  with  that  painful  diffi¬ 
dence  which  always  paralysed  her  before  a 
stranger,  and  made  her  tongue-tied  and 
stupid.  The  sun  had  lost  somewhat  of  its 
power;  but  the  dense  shade  of  the  avenue  of 
lime-trees  was  still  most  grateful,  and  they 
kept  under  it  ;  until,  turning  to  the  right 
and  opening  a  private  door  in  the  ancient 
stone-wall  which  was  a  continuation  of  that 
bounding  the  field  in  front  of  the  school, 
Rosamund  admitted  them  at  once  into  the 
Abbey  gardens.  What  a  cool,  luxurious 
wilderness  of  shrubbery !  There  were 
green  alleys  with  soft  turf  under  foot, 
and  noble  trees  arching  overhead  ;  there 
were  cedars  whose  branches  swept  down 
upon  the  grass  ;  glossy,  pungent-leaved  wal¬ 
nut-trees  ;  lance-like  silver  birches,  black 
yews,  and  rich  purple  beeches,  planted  so 
that  their  various  foliage  contrasted  and  har¬ 
monised  as  only  nature’s  productions  ever 
will  harmonise. 

“  It  is  a  very  beautiful  place  !”  said  Mary 
Unwin,  looking  round  with  an  indefinable 
sensation  of  pleasure. 

“Yes:  and  it  seems  strange  to  be  so 
secluded ;  when,  in  five  minutes,  we  can  plunge 
into  the  most  bustling  suburb  of  Burnham.  I 
like  it  thus  ;  there  is  the  river — it  looks  like 
a  land-locked  lake  at  the  end  of  that  glade.” 

The  way  they  were  approaching  the  house, 
though  not  the  shortest,  was  by  far  the  most 
pleasant.  It  made  several  turns  and  winds 
to  take  in  glimpses  of  the  river  scenery, 
which  came  like  surprises  upon  strangers  to 
the  place.  Mary  loved  all  that  was  beautiful 
in  nature,  especially  all  that  was  tranquilly 
beautiful.  She  thought  Rosamund  Wilton 
must  be  very  happy  to  live  in  such  a  beauti¬ 
ful  place,  and  a  remark  to  that  effect  escaped 
her. 

“Yes,  I  am  happy,  but  it  is  not  because  of 
this,”  replied  Rosamund  ;  “  I  am  happy, 
because  I  have  nothing  to  make  me  other- 
wise  ;  yet  I  have  not  all  I  want.  You  would 
not  exchange  your  Valentine  for  a  fine  house 
and  a  pretty  old  garden.” 

“  O,  no and  Mary  looked  round  at  her 
young  brother,  with  an  expression  that  made 
her  almost  handsome. 

Valentine  now  made  an  effort  to  talk,  and 
began  by  asking  the  name  of  a  fine  flowering 
shrub,  which  Rosamund  could  not  tell  him. 
She  said  her  memory  was  not  good  for  the 
long  Latin  names  her  gardener  used  ;  and, 
by  and  bye,  they  emerged  from  the  shrubbery 
upon  a  terrace  in  front  of  the  house,  below 
which  was  a  broad  sloping  lawn  ;  and,  beyond 
that,  the  river.  Mary  sighed  as  the  whole 
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beauty  of  the  scene  burst  upon  her  at  once, 
and  Rosamund  asked  if  she  were  tired. 
“No.  One  might  bid  the  cares  of  the  world 
defiance  here,”  she  said,  more  freely,  and  her 
dull  face  brightened  into  enthusiasm. 

“  Listen  !  ”  exclaimed  Rosamund,  raising 
her  hand.  The  air  was  hushed  about  them  ; 
but  from  tlie  distance  there  was  a  dull, 
surging  sound — thousands  of  tramping  feet, 
toiling  hands,  fretting  brains ;  thousands  of 
household  fires;  thousands  of  souls  beginning 
their  day  of  life  ;  thousands  nearing  its 
uncertain  close. 

“We  cannot  rid  ourselves  of  these  echoes  ; 
and  I,  for  one,  should  miss  them  if  we  could,” 
said  Rosamund.  “  I  like  to  be  in  the  midst 
of  my  kind,  and  would  fain  have  troops 
of  friends ;  but  come — we  are  forgetting 
Murillo.” 

She  ran  up  the  steps  and  opened  a  glass 
door  into  the  hall,  where  a  quantity  of  plants, 
covered  with  bloom  and  ranged  on  a  lofty 
pyramidal  stand,  made  a  miniature  conserva¬ 
tory  and  a  delicious  perfume. 

“  You  shall  see  the  picture  first,  and  then 
I  must  introduce  you  to  my  Aunt  Carry  ” 
Rosamund  said,  as  she  guided  them  rapidly 
through  two  rooms  into  a  long  gallery, 
lighted  from  the  roof  and  covered  on  ail  j 
sides  with  paintings  of  various  degrees  of 
beauty.  She  stopped  suddenly,  and  pointed. 
“  There  it  is.”  The  Murillo,  the  gem  of  the 
collection,  and  a  picture  that  a  king  might 
glory  to  possess.  None  of  the  three  valued 
themselves  oil  connoisseurship,  but  they  knew 
how  to  admire.  Valentine  did  not  once  think 
of  his  divinity  while  he  was  looking  at  it  ; 
but,  when  he  turned  his  eyes  from  the  child- 
saint  of  the  great  painter  to  her  beautiful 
face,  he  discovered  that  they  had  both  the 
same  warm,  sun-ripened  complexions,  and 
the  same  dark  hair,  rippled  with  goluen 
lights. 

“Here  are  two  Claudes,  Valentine  :  do  you 
like  landscapes  ?  These  look  blue  and  cold  to 
me,  after  coming  out  of  the  sunshine,”  said 
Rosamund  ;  “  and  I  even  prefer  this  Gains¬ 
borough.  I  suppose  my  national  preference 
is  heretical ;  blit  I  have  not  an  orthodox 
taste,  and  cannot  admire  by  rule.  There  are 
two  or  three  pictures  here  I  dislike — so  stiff 
and  wooden  ;  and,  as  for  the  Dutch  Boors 
aud  Frows  with,  vegetables,  I  should  like  to 
exile  them  to  the  kitchen.” 

V alentine  was  very  quiet.  He  went  slowly 
from  picture  to  picture,  drinking  in  draughts 
of  beauty  avidly.  His  thin  face  was  pale 
with  eagerness  and  excitement— not  alto¬ 
gether  a  pleasant  excitement.  He  was  think¬ 
ing,  what  call  had  he  to  put  brush  to  .canvas, 
with  all  these  grand  old  rivals  in  the  field  ? 
He  had  a  dismal  feeling  as  if  inspiration 
would  fail  him,  and  he  should  never  do  any¬ 
thing  worthy.  Rosamund  mistook  his  silence 
lor  apathy.  She  thought  to  witness  a  burst  of 
enthusiasm  ;  whereas  there  lay  two  checks  on 
V alentine — her  presence,  and  his  incapacity 


to  express  his  admiration  in  sufficing  words. 
He  had  also  the  rare  merit  of  keeping 
silence,  rather  than  utter  foolish,  unmeaning 
rhapsodies. 

Rosamund  seated  herself  on  one  of  the 
crimson  damask  ottomans  with  which  the 
gallery  was  furnished  ;  and,  loosening  the 
strings  of  her  bonnet,  waited  until  her  two 
companions  had  made  their  round  of  the 
paintings.  Valentine  returned  again  and 
|  again  to  the  Murillo.  “  Do  you  think  you 
shall  ever  equal  that  ?  ”  she  asked  kindly. 
The  lad  flushed  and  shook  his  head,  while  his 
sister  Mary  looked  at  him  with  such  devoted 
affection ! 

“Valentine  shall  not  be  a  copyist,  except 
of  nature,”  she  said ;  “  he  must  not  look  on 
dead  men  as  rivals.” 

When  the  two  Unwins  at  length  made  a 
move  to  go,  Rosamund  said  they  must  first 
be  introduced  to  Aunt  Carry.  Mary  would 
gladly  have  evaded  this  further  ordeal,  but 
Rosamund  said  :  “  O,  pray  come,  Aunt  Carry 
likes  to  know  my  friends.”  Mary  tried  to 
mention  something  about  its  being  a  pity  to 
intrude  on  Aunt  Carry,  but  Rosamund  did 
not  hear;  so  there  was  nothing  left  for  her 
and  Valentine,  but  to  follow  whither  she  led. 
i  Opening  a  door  near  the  flower-stand,  she 
cried,  “  O,  here  she  is  !  Aunt  Carry,  I  have 
brought  two  of  my  fellow-students  at  the 
school  of  design  to  make  your  acquaintance.” 

An  elderly  lady  who  was  sitting  at  a  piece 
of  tapestry-work  in  the  bay-window,  came 
forward  rustling  in  rich  silk,  and  gave  them 
a  gracious  reception. 

“Y'ou  are  going  to  be  a  painter  ?  that  is 
a  glorious  vocation  !  ”  the  old  lady  observed. 
“  I  should  like  you  to  take  a  portrait  of 
Rosamund  for  me.” 

Valentine  reddened  and  glanced  at  the 
bewildering  beauty  who  leant  laughing  over 
Aunt  Carry’s  chair. 

“He  has  not  begun  to  practise  yet,”  she 
said,  “  lie  is  only  a  boy — I  am  not  sure  that  I 
shall  let  him  try  his  ’prentice  hand  on  me. 
How  old  are  you,  Valentine  ?” 

Mary  answered  for  him,  “  He  was  sixteen 
last  May.” 

That  “  only  a  boy,”  sounded  cruelly  mor¬ 
tifying  to  poor  Valentine,  and  made  him  feel 
more  shy  and  awkward  than  ever.  Aunt 
Carry  supplied  the  most  of  the  conversation 
by  introducing  Mary  to  her  tapestry  work 
— a  gaudy  Arab  on  a  white  horse,  dancing  on 
its  hind  legs — and  asking  her  if  she  were 
fond  of  that  employment. 

Rosamund  sauntered  about  the  room,  now 
stopping  a  moment  to  chirrup  to  her  singing 
birds  in  a  large  gilt  cage,  and  then  to  gather 
a  few  sprigs  of  myrtle  and  geranium.  These- 
flowers  made  sunshine  in  the  Unwins’  dull 
little  parlour  for  a  week  after. 

Suddenly,  there  was  heard  the  rattle  of 
wheels,  and  Aunt  Carry  exclaimed :  “  My 
dear  love,  who  can  this  be?”  A  carriage 
rolled  past  the  windows,  and  a  gentleman 
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inside  let  down  one  of  the  glasses,  and  looked 
out. 

“  Rosamund,  it  is  Sir  Everard  himself  !” 

The  girl  turned  quickly  round,  and  ex¬ 
claimed  in  an  accent  so  joyous,  that  Valen¬ 
tine  cringed  and  turned  cold  : 

“  It  cannot  be !  you  are  dreaming — yes, 
that  is  surely  his  voice!” 

The  stranger  was  heard  speaking  outside  ; 
then  the  bell  rang,  Kosamund  changed  colour. 

“  What  must  I  do,  Aunt  Carry?  ”  she  asked, 
moving  towards  the  door  and  listening. 

“  I  am  sure,  my  dear,  I  do  not  know. 
Perhaps  you  had  better  go  and  meet  him,” 
replied  the  old  lady,  nervously. 

Without  any  further  hesitation,  Kosamund 
left  the  room,  and  did  not  return.  Mary 
then  signed  to  Valentine  that  they  had 
better  go. 

“I  will  not  press  you  to  remain  now,”  said 
Aunt  Carry,  “  for  my  dear  will  be  sure  to 
stay  with  Sir  Everard  Maxwell ;  but  you 
must  visit  us  again  soon.  Sir  Everard’s 
arrival  is  a  surprise.  We  did  not  look  fol¬ 
ium  until  next  month.  Good  morning.” 

The  Unwins  were  passing  out  at  the 
drawing-room  door  as  Sir  Everard  entered 
the  hall.  He  was  a  fine-looking  gentle¬ 
man,  middle-aged,  a  good  deal  browned  by 
exposure  to  sun  and  weather,  and  with  a 
rather  stiff  military  carriage.  One  sleeve  of 
his  surtout  was  pinned  empty  across  his 
breast,  for  he  had  lost  an  arm. 

Mary  Unwin,  who  had  a  strong  spice  of 
romance  in  her  faded  head,  thought  he  would 
be  the  Othello  to  the  fair  Desdemona  of  the 
Abbey,  and  win  her  heart  by  stories  of 
valiant  deeds  and  hair-breadth  dangers.  But 
Kosamund  Wilton  had  been  won  four  years 
ago,  and  Sir  Everard  Maxwell  had  come 
home  to  England  to  marry  her — that  was  the 
fact  of  the  case.  When  he  went  away  Rosa¬ 
mund  was  only  seventeen,  and  her  father, 
who  was  then  living,  had  declined  giving  his 
consent  to  her  marrying  so  early,  on  the  plea 
that  girls  of  that  age  cannot  know  their  own 
minds;  but  lie  promised  that  if  both  con¬ 
tinued  of  the  same  mind  until  Rosamund 
was  of  age,  he  would  no  longer  withhold  his 
permission. 

Sir  Everard  went  out  to  the  East,  fought 
his  way  high  up  in  the  service,  and  was 
invalided  home  not  long  after  Rosamund’s 
father  was  seized  with  his  last  fatal  illness 
and  died.  So  there  were  some  tears  to  chasten 
the  joy  of  their  re-union. 

‘‘Who  can  that  gentleman  be,  Mary?” 
Valentine  Unwin  said  to  his  sister  as  they 
walked  away  under  the  arborous  shade  of  the 
trees. 

“  Somebody  whom  Miss  Wilton  was  very 
glad  to  see,”  was  her  reply. 

Valentine  began  to  whistle,  and  broke  off 
suddenly  after  half  a  stave  to  say:  “He  looks 
like  an  uncle,  or  something  of  that  kind,  don’t 
you  think  so,  Mary  ?  ” 

“He  may  be  twenty  or  even  twenty-five 


years  older  than  she  is  ;  but  I  don’t  think  he 
looks  like  an  uncle,  Val.” 

“Then  what  do  you  think  he  is?”  rather 
sharply. 

“  A  lover,  Valentine — I  am  sure  of  it.” 


TO  AND  FROM  TUNIS. 

When  the  burly  captain  of  the  Latteen, 
from  Genoa  to  Tunis,  vi&  Cagliari,  assured 
us,  on  embarking  at  the  latter  place,  that 
we  should  make  Tunis  in  twenty  hours,  he 
probably  did  not  intend  to  be  better  than 
his  word.  As  it  chanced,  however,  a  strong, 
steady  breeze  dead  aft,  sent  him  stag¬ 
gering  along ;  and,  without  reducing  our 
engines  to  half-speed,  I  doubt  if  we  could 
have  helped  reaching  our  destination  in  less 
than  four  hours  under  the  prescribed  time. 

The  Latteen  was  a  jolly  old  English  boat, 
with  bulwarks  like  a  sloop  of  war.  She  had 
been  on  all  sorts  of  stations,  under  all  sorts 
of  auspices,  and  was  employed  during  the 
Crimean  struggle  in  the  painful  duty  of 
transporting  the  wounded  and  prisoners.  The 
storms  of  the  Black  Sea  had  certainly  told 
upon  her  frame.  She  was  what  sailors  call  a 
very  chatty  craft.  Whether  from  some 
rheumatic  affections  contracted  in  her 
chequered  career,  or  simply  from  the  garru¬ 
lity  attendant  upon  advancing  age,  her 
timbers  talked  incessantly  ;  aud,  at  one  time, 
grew  so  animated  as  to  awaken  doubts 
whether  the  debate  might  not  end  in  a 
division. 

The  Latteen  had  British  engines,  aud  a  truly 
British  engineer — the  antitype,  be  it  said,  of 
him  whose  inexplicable  wrongs  have  so  often 
provoked  unfeeling  laughter  on  the  benches 
of  the  Egyptian  Hall.  He  had  stuck  to  the 
Latteen  through  nil  her  changeful  destinies, 
for  twenty-five  years,  chuckling  with  ill-con¬ 
cealed  delight  at  every  piece  of  evil  fortune 
that  occurred  to  her  or  to  himself.  The  man 
was  bursting  with  humour.  It  twinkled  in  his 
little  grey  eye  ;  it  mantled  in  his  swelling 
cheek  ;  it  spoke  in  every  twitch  of  his  nostril 
or  eyelid  ;  it  expressed  itself  (less  agreeably) 
in  the  half-deferential  digs  he  offered  at  one’s 
ribs  while  narrating  the  last  misadventure 
that  had  happily  befallen  both.  I  am  posi¬ 
tive  old  Maundrel  was,  nevertheless,  a  creature 
of  the  kindliest  nature,  and  that  this  cynical 
delight  in  discomfiture  was  a  kind  of  forced 
growth,  springing  from  his  limited  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  the  indulgence  of  that  keen  sense 
of  humour  which  was  inherent  in  liis  compo¬ 
sition. 

On  the  present  occasion,  his  chagrin  at  our 
unexpectedly  prosperous  run  was  alleviated 
by  two  consolatory  circumstances.  In  the 
first  place,  the  captain  had  been  in  a  manner 
sold  ;  having,  in  his  too  cautiously  expressed 
opinion,  absurdly  under-estimated  the  sailing 
or  steaming  properties  of  his  boat.  In  the 
second,  “  We  might — He-he-hee  !  ”  chuckled 
old  Maundrel,  “just  as  well  have  waited  for 
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the  mail  we  knew  was  coming  tumbling  along 
over  them  hills  from  Portatorres.  ’Twould 
have  been  in,  in  two  hours,  but,  bless  you  ! 
we  was  in  a  hurry — we  was  !  There’s  ten 
pigs  and  the  Neapolitan  consul  on  board — 
and  off  we  goes  !” 

The  Sardinian  overland  mail  for  Tunis  is, 
it  must  be  owned,  not  so  extensive  as,  on 
that  account,  to  warrant  much  delay.  We 
saw  it  once.  On  that  occasion  it  had  been 
waited  for,  by  express  order,  and  came  off,  at 
last,  in  great  state,  under  the  Sardinian  Hag, 
in  a  twelve-oared  barge.  We  crowded  to 
the  side  to  see  the  process  of  lifting  it  on 
-board.  Up  it  came,  a  packet  blunt  and 
brown,  like  a  middle-sized  tea-cake.  The 
captain  slipped  it  in  his  pocket,  and  said  : 
“  Go  on  a-’ed  !  ” 

If  anybody  imagines  for  a  moment  that 
the  Latteen  fulfilled  her  printed  troth  of  con¬ 
veying  us  to  Tunis  Proper,  it  is  only  fair  to 
dispel  that  illusion  at  once.  Tunis  city  is, 
from  the  anchorage,  twelve  miles  by  land  and 
seven  by  water  ;  the  latter  route  being  im¬ 
practicable  for  anything  drawing  more  than 
three  feet  water,  by  reason  of  the  ruins  of 
Lower  Carthage  which  repose  beneath. 

We  were  accordingly  sold  into  the  hands 
of  a  party  of  savage  banditti,  calling  them¬ 
selves  boatmen,  at  five  francs  a-head,  and  by 
them  delivered  at  the  fortress  and  harbour 
of  Goletta.  Hence,  after  a  brief  interview 
with  the  custom-house  authorities,  we  were 
allowed  to  make  our  way  to  Tunis  in  the 
best  manner  we  could.  To  do  so  at  all,  how¬ 
ever,  proved  to  be  no  easy  matter,  there 
being  only  some  half-dozen  vehicles  in  the 
place,  and  those  apparently  bespoken.  Pend¬ 
ing  the  inquiry,  we  looked  about  us. 

Goletta  is  composed  of  a  couple  of  dirty 
streets,  a  squalid  square,  and  a  prison- 
fortress.  The  latter  probably  has  been  but 
little  strengthened  since,  in  the  days  of  Crom¬ 
well,  the  gallant  Blake,  in  reply  to  a  challenge 
from  the  Tunisians  to  “do  his  worst,” 
knocked  it  about  their  ears.  In  the  harbour 
lie  rotting  the  magnificent  remains  of  a  fine 
two-decker,  which  hath  never  known  the 
wave,  having  arrived  at  completion  before  it 
flashed  upon  the  memory  of  the  naval  archi¬ 
tect  that  six  feet  of  water  would  be  insufficient 
to  float  her  out.  But  let  us  get  on  to  Tunis. 

The  scouts  of  our  party  have  discovered  an 
individual  who,  with  seeming  reluctance, 
confesses  himself  the  proprietor  of  a  carriage 
and  four.  The  equipage,  it  appears,  is  ready, 
round  the  corner,  waiting  for  prey.  The 
owner’s  intention  was  to  have  kept  it  con¬ 
cealed,  until  our  increasing  eagerness  to 
arrive  at  Tunis  before  the  closing  of  the 
gates,  at  sunset,  should  induce  the  offer  of 
some  absurd  reward.  But  the  indiscretion 
of  a  youthful  accomplice  has  betrayed  the 
game  :  hence  the  air  of  injured  innocence 
assumed  by  the  elder  rogue,  as  he  sulkily 
names  thirty-five  francs  as  the  price  of  the 
journey — the  usual  terms  being  fourteen. 


Anxious  as  we  are  to  get  on,  human,  and 
especially  English,  nature  recoils  from  a 
bold-faced  swindle.  We  offer  twenty  ;  and, 
as  the  negociation  proceeds,  the  whole  dis¬ 
engaged  population  of  Goletta  assemble  to 
witness  it.  In  the  squalid  square  before 
mentioned,  there  is  always  a  certain  number 
of  idlers  prepared  to  bestow  their  undivided 
attention  upon  anybody  else’s  business,  how¬ 
ever  unimportant  in  detail.  But  the  arrival 
of  a  band  of  strangers  from  Europe  is  an 
event  sufficiently  rare  to  move  Goletta  to  its 
dirtiest  hovel,  and  we  find  ourselves  the 
centre  of  a  circle  of  nearly  a  hundred  deeply 
interested  spectators.  In  the  crowd  are 
some  imposing  turbans,  crowning  faces  whose 
noble  features  and  grave,  anxious,  curious 
expression  would  do  honour  to  a  deeper 
subject  of  debate. 

With  every  moment  our  audience  in¬ 
creases.  The  passers-by  join  it  as  a  matter 
of  course.  The  sentinel  on  the  drawbridge — 
who  looks  like  a  very  dirty  old  woman  with 
red  trousers  under  her  petticoats — can  resist 
no  longer  ;  but,  swinging  his  musket  care¬ 
lessly  over  his  shoulder,  becomes  harmlessly 
absorbed  in  the  multitude.  A  couple  of 
prisoners,  manacled  together,  and  clanking 
about  with  scavengers’  baskets  on  their 
backs,  forget  for  a  moment  their  miserable 
chains,  till  an  almost  imperceptible  signal 
from  an  officer  near  reminds  them  that  their 
interest  in  defrauding  mankind  is,  for  the 
present,  suspended.  But  the  bargain  is  at 
last  concluded  —  twenty-eight  francs.  Up 
comes  our  quadriga  (four  horses  abreast), 
and  we  start  through  the  gates  at  full 
gallop. 

After  all,  we  reach  Tunis  with  half  an 
hour  to  spare,  and,  staggering  and  tumbling 
through  the  unpaved  streets,  arrive  at  the 
European  quarter.  It  is  raining  heavily,  the 
town  is  more  than  ancle-deep  in  mud,  and 
the  entire  population,  male  and  female  (such, 
at  least,  as  are  shod  at  all),  are  clinking 
about  in  pattens.  There  are  but  two  hotels — 
the  one  dirty,  the  other  dirtier.  One  is  kept 
by  the  Bey’s  chief  cook,  who  passes  every 
alternate  fortnight  at  the  palace.  At  the 
other,  an  amiable  French  hostess  does  her 
best  to  make  her  guests  forget  that  they  are 
in  the  land  of  garlic  and  sour  bread.  We 
decide  for  the  lady  ;  and,  turning  our  backs 
to  the  splendid  British  consulate — the  most 
imposing  house  in  the  town — move  up  a 
filthy  lane  which,  already  too  narrow,  is  half 
filled  up  with  heaps  of  manure  and  debris  of 
every  kind,  and  descend  at  the  portals  of  the 
Hotel  de  Fricandeau. 

We  dress  and  dine.  Attendance  at  the 
table  d’hote  noisy  and  various.  As  we  enter, 
a  gentleman  at  the  top,  who  wears  a  ribbon 
on  his  breast,  nods  familiarly  to  us — and 
swallows  a  earving-knife  !  We  look  aghast. 
The  company  only  smile  in  a  congratulatory 
manner,  and  mutter  something  that  may, 
perhaps,  be  equivalent  to  the  common  eastern 
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benediction— “May  it  do  you  good,”  or  “May 
your  stomach  be  the  better.” 

The  wonder  is  not  so  much  that  one  gentle¬ 
man  swallows  his  knife  as  that  many  more 
do  not  inadvertently  follow  his  example,  for 
every  individual  present  is  using  that  imple¬ 
ment  in  the  capacity  of  a  spoon.  Science 
and  practice  have  done  much  to  divest  this 
always  interesting  feat  of  its  peril,  and  there 
would  be  little  to  cavil  at  would  the  per¬ 
formers  but  abstain  from  using  their  knives 
as  saltspoons  too. 

The  banquet  proceeds.  There  is  Monsieur 
Nonfait,  the  French  vice-consul ;  there  is  the 
Comte  de  Bongle,  his  compatriot;  there  is  the 
Count  Gules,  equerry  to  the  King  of  Sardinia, 
passing  his  month’s  conge  in  shooting  and 
photography.  (These  latter  gentlemen  enter 
with  us.)  There  is  the  skipper  of  a  Maltese 
schooner,  tearing  his  fish  with  his  thick  ropy 
fingers  ;  there  is  a  gentleman  attached  to  the 
Tunis  opera,  who  sings  between  every  mouth¬ 
ful  ;  and  a  few  others.  But  our  eyes  are 
perpetually  turning  towards  the  knife- 
swallower.  He  sees  it,  though  he  does  not 
look,  and  presently,  taking  his  napkin,  folds 
it  carefully  and  evenly,  then,  placing  his  fork 
and  spoon  within,  bolts  the  whole  at  a  gulp. 

“Who — who  is  that  man?”  we  gasp  into 
the  turban  of  Mohamed,  the  Arab  waiter. 

“Bosco!”  responds  Mohamed. 

It  is  even  he.  Bosco,  the  magician !  Bosco, 
the  warrior  !  For  did  he  not  fight  under  the 
banner  of  Napoleon — that  greater  magician 
still — amid  the  snows  of  Russia  ?  Was  he 
not  overthrown  and  speared  by  a  Cossack  ? 
And  did  he  not  pick  that  Cossack’s  pocket  as 
fast  as  the  victor  rifled  his  ?  Wounded  and 
a  prisoner,  did  he  not  cast  his  spells  over  the 
hearts  and  understandings  of  his  barbarous 
captors,  and  escape  at  last  with  six  thousand 
livres  in  his  pocket  ? 

He  has  been  performing  before  the  Bey, 
and  has  received  from  that  potentate  ten 
thousand  piastres  (two  hundred  and  seventy 
pounds,  sixteen  shillings,  and  eightpence), 
together  with  the  order  (seventh  class)  of  the 
Spoon  and  Hedgehog. 

Honours  and  rewards  have  not  spoiled  the 
man.  Bosco  is  affability  itself.  He  orders 
three  bottles  of  champagne,  and  sends  it 
creaming  round.  It  is  vile  :  but  to  refuse  it 
were  viler.  We  drink  to  his  f  uture  triumphs 
over  common  sense  and  the  evidence  of  eyes. 

Now  the  magician  produces  a  pack  of  sus¬ 
picious-looking  cards,  with  most  dishonest 
faces  ;  and,  after  playing  a  few  choice  tricks, 
in  which  the  cards  are  his  humblest  servants, 
observes: 

“  I  will  now,  gentlemen,  show  you  a  trick 
you  shall  remember  as  long  as  you  live. 
You  shall  see  that  I  know  your  thoughts.” 

One  of  our  party — a  quiet,  shrewd,  reten¬ 
tive  individual — is  selected  to  have  his  secret 
counsels  revealed.  Bosco  takes  from  his 
pocket-book  a  blank  slip  of  paper,  writes  a 
few  words,  and  gives  it  to  our  friend,  with 


directions  to  place  it,  unread,  in  his  bosom. 
Then  he  takes  a  pack  of  cards,  prepares  to 
deal  them  out,  and  desires  our  friend  to  stop 
him  when  he  chooses. 

Slowly  and  regularly  the  cards  drop  from 
his  fingers.  At  the  seventh,  our  friend  cries 
sudden  — 

“  Stop  !” 

“  Have  the  goodness  to  look  at  the  paper 
in  your  vest.” 

#  He  is  obeyed  :  and,  behold,  there  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  written  in  French  : 

“The  gentleman  desires  me  to  stop  at  the 
seventh  card.” 

Wondrous  man,  farewell ! 

Who  is  for  the  Tunis  opera  ?  It  is  not  far. 
Down  the  muddy  lane,  through  a  filthy  alley, 
into  a  dark  den,  up  a  ladder,  and  we  are  in 
presence  of  the  assembled  fashion  and  love¬ 
liness  of  Tunis,  listening  to  some  sprightly 
music  from  Columella — an  opera  of  which, 
we  are  ashamed  to  say,  we  never  heard. 

The  building  was  a  stable  two  months 
since.  The  stalls  retain  both  place  and  name. 
The  pit  is  seventy  feet  long  by  ten  broad. 
To  the  boxes  the  access  is  attended  with 
some  little  difficulty.  The  British  consul, 
who,  as  befits  his  dignity,  occupies  the  best 
box,  has,  with  his  party,  been  hoisted  up  to 
his  place,  and  the  ladder  is  gone  away  to 
assist  the  wily  representative  of  French  in¬ 
terests  to  his.  Sweden,  Sardinia,  and  the 
United  States  in  like  manner  send  their 
consuls  to  this  opera  ;  and  there  is  present 
also  a  mysterious  man  (Monsieur  Tousle- 
monde)  who  represents  all  these  nations  in 
turn,  and  sometimes — in  the  summer,  when 
everybody  leaves — Tunis  altogether  !  His 
personal  history  is  as  mysterious  as  his  occu¬ 
pation  ;  for  he  is  a  Corsican  by  birth,  French 
by  family,  and  Lombard  by  adoption.  He  is 
Tunis’s  universal  arbitrator  and  referee.  In 
any  doubt  or  difficulty — no  matter  of  what 
nature,  “  Consult  Touslemonde”  is  the  word. 

But  the  opera  arrives  at  a  sudden  close, 
and  with  it  our  first  day  in  Tunis. 

Up  early.  Count  Gules  sends  word  he  has 
a  special  order  to  visit  the  Bey’s  palace,  a  mile 
or  two  out,  and  invites  us  to  bear  him  com¬ 
pany.  In  the  meantime,  we  ascend  to  a  lofty 
parapet  and  smoke  the  morning  weed.  Little 
is  to  be  seen  but  flat  roofs  ;  but,  close  be¬ 
neath,  an  interesting  scene  is  passing. 

Eighteen  Arabs  are  gravely  and  deliberately 
building  a  wall. 

The  process  is  singular.  Seven  men  are 
engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a  small  clod  of 
mortar,  of  whom  one,  after  several  feints  and 
pauses,  lays  a  portion  of  that  cement,  about 
two  feet  in  length.  The  rest  assemble  round, 
and,  with  solemn  faces  and  heads  a  little  on 
one  side,  examine  and  remark  upon  the  pro¬ 
gress  that  has  been  made.  Then  one  takes  a 
stone  from  the  pile,  and  hands  it  to  another, 
who  pats  and  presents  it  to  a  third,  who 
prepares  to  lay  it ;  but  he  does  not.  Another 
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of  the  party  has  made  a  remark  which  elicits 
a  grave  laugh.  The  stone  is  laid  down,  a 
pipe  takes  its  place,  and  is  passed  round. 
After  which  the  whole  party  squat  upon 
their  haunches,  and  fix  their  undivided  at¬ 
tention  upon  one  individual,  who  tells  a 
story. 

It  must  be  a  funny  story,  for  all  laugh  till 
their  sides  shake  ;  and  it  is  no  slight  matter 
that  will  excite  Arab  risibility  thus  far. 
Presently,  one  of  them  starts  suddenly  to  his 
feet,  as  though  he  were  saying  : 

a  Come,  old  fellows,  this  won’t  do.  We 
can’t  listen  all  day,  even  to  such  fun  as  this  ! 
Let’s  get  on  with  the  wall.” 

The  rest  reluctantly  acquiescing,  the  stone 
is  lifted,  and  actually  laid  upon  the  mortar. 
A  brief  consultation  is  held  over  it  ;  after 
which,  a  second  is  handed  from  the  pile,  and 
conveyed,  in  the  manner  before  described, 
towards  the  wall.  It  does  not  reach  it,  how¬ 
ever.  Some  point  in  the  story  just  related 
has  been  simmering  in  the  mind  of  one  of  the 
party.  He  bursts  into  a  hearty  laugh,  and 
we  fancy  we  hear  him  saying  : 

“  By  your  soul,  now,  Ali,  and  by  the  beard 
of  the  Prophet,  was  it  as  you  tell  us  ?  Did 
he  answer  that  Kafir  of  a  silk-merchant  in 
those  to-be-remembered  words  ?” 

Ali,  the  stone-bearer,  drops  his  load,  re¬ 
touches  the  point  of  hi3  narrative,  and  re¬ 
sumes  the  pipe,  amidst  the  renewed  applauses 
of  his  auditory.  It  is  now  time  to  take  a 
little  refreshment.  Flat,  deep-brown  loaves, 
and  some  enormous  onions,  are  produced, 
and  the  progress  of  the  works  is  postponed 
for  one  hour. 

We,  on  our  part,  descend,  and  accompany 
our  friend,  Count  Gules,  to  the  Bey’s  palace. 
At  the  gate  we  are  encountered  by  the  captain 
of  the  guard,  an  officer  of  the  household, 
and  a  sprinkling  of  attendants.  The  former 
draws  Gules  aside,  and,  in  a  solemn  whisper, 
entreats  that  not  a  word  of  English  may  be 
uttered.  Italian,  French  (as  much  as  you 
please) ;  German,  if  you  can  ;  but  no  English. 
This  looks  well  for  English  influence  in 
Tunis  i  But  it  is  no  matter.  We  Frenchify 
ourselves  on  the  spot,  and  enter  the  mys¬ 
terious  precincts. 

Passing  a  marble  fountain  in  the  outer 
court,  the  officer  of  the  household  points  sig¬ 
nificantly  to  the  broad  lip  of  the  basin,  and 
relates  a  sanguinary  story  : 

Forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  there  resided  at 
the  court  of  the  reigning  Bey,  an  Italian 
physician,  Antonio  Stanchi.  This  man,  with 
the  view  of  ingratiating  himself  with  the 
heir  to  the  succession,  resolved  to  destroy  his 
master.  One  day,  the  latter  took  his  seat,  as 
usual,  to  administer  justice,  and  called  for 
his  pipe.  A  few  whiffs,  and  the  poor  Bey  fell 
insensible — dead.  The  tobacco  had  been 
poisoned.  On  the  following  day,  the  heir 
ascended  the  throne  :  Antonio  Stanchi,  who 
had  made  no  secret  of  the  deed,  standing  at 
his  side,  glorying  in  his  success.  The  courts 


were  filled  with  eager  suitors  :  for  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  new  sovereign,  for  justice  and 
moderation,  stood  deservedly  high.  The  Bey 
took  his  pipe,  gazed  curiously  into  the  bowl, 
put  the  delicate  amber  to  his  lips,  and  took 
it  away  again.  There  was  clearly  something 
on  his  mind. 

Suddenly,  he  spoke : 

“  I  reward  devotion,  as  I  punish  guilt. 
Stand  there,  before  us,  O !  Antonio  Stanchi. 
To  your  deed  I  owe  my  throne.  To  a  similar 
deed,  my  successor  may  be  indebted  for  his. 
Your  skill  is  great.  Give  him  his  reward.” 

A  peculiar  sign  accompanied  the  last  word. 
The  blood  deserted  Stanclii’s  visage,  and 
never  returned  ;  for,  a  lane  was  formed  from 
the  seat  of  justice  even  up  to  the  marble 
fountain  in  the  court  beyond,  and  the  assassin, 
dragged  forth,  was,  within  a  minute,  decapi¬ 
tated  on  its  edge. 

Hypocrites  as  we  are  !  There  is  certainly 
nothing  in  the  excellent  Bey’s  villa  to  justify 
those  ejaculations  of  ‘‘Superba!”  “Bellis- 
sima  !  ”  &c,,  which  formed  the  only  coin  iii 
which  we  were  permitted  to  repay  the 
courtesy  of  our  conductors.  There  is,  in 
truth,  a  noble  full-length  picture  of  Louis- 
Philippe,  in  the  tapestry,  so  finely  wrought  as 
to  have  the  effect  of  a  highly -finished  work 
in  oil  ;  and  there  is  also  a  beautiful  Sevres 
and  Dresden  table  :  both,  presents  from  the 
above-named  monarch,  wdio  seems,  as  his  con¬ 
quests  advanced  in  Africa,  to  have  evinced 
quite  a  parental  interest  in  this  portion  of  it, 
and  who  actually  built  a  chapel  (which  might 
easily  be  turned  into  a  fort)  on  the  most  com¬ 
manding  site  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
bay.  There  is,  further,  a  portrait  of  the  late 
Bey,  Sidi  Achrnet,  bestriding  an  impossible 
animal,  before  whose  frantic  and  furious 
aspect,  even  a  Rarey  might  quail.  The  crea¬ 
ture  is  balancing  himself  upon  the  tip  of  one 
of  his  hinder  shoes,  and  if,  under  such  trying 
circumstances,  the  Bey’s  features  retained 
one  quarter  of  the  marvellous  repose  the 
artist  has  depicted,  all  honour  to  his  eques¬ 
trian  pluck  !  The  remainder  of  the  gallery 
did  not  detain  us  long.  We  did  not  care 
much  for  engravings  where  we  hoped  for 
pictures  ;  and  Tunny-fishing,  Mazeppa,  and 
the  Village  Barber,  though  excellent,  are  not 
new. 

His  Flighness  the  Bey  resides  chiefly  at 
his  palace,  at  Marsa,  eight  miles  from  Tunis  ; 
where,  in  a  large  marquee,  erected  close 
beside  the  palace,  he  may  be  seen  daily,  during 
his  stay,  administering  justice  in  patriarchal 
form,  and  with  a  wisdom  and  moderation 
which,  in  one  invested  with  irresponsible 
power,  can  never  be  too  highly  commended. 
But,  for  the  future  of  the  country,  the  quali¬ 
ties  evinced  by  Sidi  Mahomed  and  his  prede¬ 
cessors  come  too  late. 

The  fate  of  Tunis  (the  Regency,  as  it  is 
still  called,  though  its  dependence  on  the 
Forte  is  but  nominal),  is  a  singular  one.  Cer¬ 
tain  to  be,  at  no  distant  date,  absorbed  in  the 
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French  territory,  it  is  commencing,  appa¬ 
rently  just  too  late,  a  system  calculated  at 
once  to  develope  the  rich  resources  ot’  the 
country,  and  to  stimulate  the  energies  of  its 
dreaming  poplation  to  a  par  with  European 
enterprise  and  activity.  The  last  Bey,  Sidi 
Achmet,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of 
considerable  administrative  ability,  originated 
reforms  and  abolished  abuses  (among  others, 
that  hideous  one,  the  slave  traffic),  with  a 
perseverance  which  no  doubt  tended  greatly 
to  the  moral  and  social  elevation  of  his  people. 
The  present  sovereign — after  some  temporary 
hesitation — entered  frankly  into  the  same 
policy;  has  already  done  much,  and  promised 
more.  To  the  laudable  course  thus  pursued, 
France  and  England  have,  through  their 
representatives,  leant  a  hearty  co-operation ; 
and  if,  in  the  case  of  the  former,  there  has 
been,  conjoined  with  its  encouragement,  a  very 
evident  desire  to  further  the  ambition  of  the 
Bey  to  assert  his  absolute  independence,  we 
are  not  such  lynx-eyed  politicians  as  to  grow 
grave  at  the  reflection  that  such  indepen¬ 
dence,  by  depriving  Tunis  of  the  support  of 
the  Sultan  and  his  allies,  must  leave  her  at 
the  mercy  of  her  powerful  neighbour.  In 
the  mean  time,  let  it  be  recorded  that 
whereas  in  the  Crimean  war  gracious  Tunis 
lent  us  ten.  thousand  men — of  whom  only 
one-fifth  were  repaid — France  hath  given 
him  an  order,  and  we  none. 

Nothing  to  be  done  to-day.  It  rains  in 
torrents,  and  we  are  compelled  to  keep 
house  till  dinner.  Much  excitement  in  Tunis, 
relative  to  a  miserable  event  that  recently 
occurred,  and  which,  as  illustrative  of  Tunisian 
prison-discipline,  may  be  worth  noting  in  its 
authentic  shape,  at  which  we  took  some 
pains  to  arrive  :  A  month  or  two  since,  Pom- 
peo  Calci,  a  Lombard  refugee,  arrived  in 
Tunis,  and  claimed  the  protection  of  the  Sar¬ 
dinian  consul.  This  was  promised,  under  the 
sole  and  very  reasonable  condition,  that  the 
man  should  by  his  conduct  and  bearing  prove 
himself  deserving  of  it.  But  a  few  days, 
however,  elapsed  before  Pompeo  Calci  became 
involved  in  a  quarrel  at  the  cafe,  with  a 
Hungarian  (also  a  refugee)  in  which  knives 
were  drawn  on  both  sides,  and  the  Hun¬ 
garian  received  a  hurt  so  severe  as,  for  a 
short  time,  to  place  his  life  in  danger. 
Thereupon,  Calci  was  delivered  into  custody 
of  the  Sardinian  officials,  of  whom  he  was 
shortly  after  claimed  by  those  of  Austria, 
the  wounded  person  being  a  subject  of  the 
latter  power.  He  was  given  up.  The 
Austrian  consul  was  about  to  leave  Tunis 
for  a  time,  during  which  the  affairs  of  the 
consulate  were  referred  to  the  British 
representative.  The  latter,  finding  the 
prisoner  an  embarrassment,  handed  him  over 
to  the  custody  of  the  Tunisian  police,  by 
whom  he  was  lodged  in  the  general  prison — 
a  hideous  dungeon — until  his  fate  should  be 
decided. 

In  the  meantime,  the  wounded  man  re¬ 


covered  and  left  the  country.  Calci  was  put 
upon  his  trial.  No  one  appeared  against  him; 
but,  instead  of  being  set  at  liberty,  he  was  con¬ 
veyed  back  to  that  prison,  the  horrors  of  which 
will  be  better  understood  when  it  is  explained 
that,  for  those  immured  there, — no  bed,  no 
food,  no  garment,  no  necessary  of  any  descrip¬ 
tion,  is  provided.  The  captive  is  dependent  en¬ 
tirely  upon  the  compassion  of  his  friends  and 
the  charity  of  his  fellow-prisoners.  Now' 
Pompeo  Calci  had  no  friend.  The  charity  of 
his  wretched  companions  was,  as  might  be 
expected,  quickly  exhausted.  The  man  was 
abandoned  to  his  fate.  Without  food,  almost 
without  clothes,  covered  with  filth  and 
vermin,  the  miserable  man  lay  wasting 
slowly  av/ay  :  not  in  painless  exhaustion,  for, 
horrible  as  it  may  seem,  it  is,  nevertheless; 
true,  that  he  had  gnawed  his  own  hands  in 
the  protracted  agonies  of  famine.  His  reason, 
however,  had  given  way,  and  it  was  proba¬ 
bly  owing  to  this  latter  circumstance  that 
his  condition  became  known.  The  credit 
of  having  interfered  on  his  behalf  appears  to 
have  been  principally  due  to  the  French  resi¬ 
dents  at  Tunis.  He  was  removed  from  his 
wretched  dungeon  to  the  Goletta  ;  fed, 
clothed,  and — as  soon  as  his  mental  condition 
allowed — provided  with  the  means  of  quitting 
the  scene  of  his  sufferings. 

This  morning,  note  from  the  general  com¬ 
manding  the  nearest  French  station,  announc¬ 
ing  to  us  the  turn  out  of  English  ministry. 
We  are  rather  out  of  the  tide  of  the  world, 
here,  and  depend  chiefly  upon  charity  for  any 
cold  scraps  of  news.  Why  trouble  ourselves 
with  political  squabbles?  A  few  leagues 
hence  lies  the  renowned  spot  where  the  lotos- 
eaters  swallowed  their  oblivious  salads — and, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  left  none  for  seed.  No 
matter.  Away  to  Carthage  i 

Nine  miles  from  Tunis,  about  three  from 
the  principal  sites  of  the  ancient  city,  stands, 
in  a  green  confusion  of  orange,  almond, 
olive, cypress,  and  palm-trees,  the  picturesque 
Moorish  villa,  Ghamart,  erected  by  the  hands 
of  Christian  slaves,  just  previous  to  the 
taking  of  Algiers,  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixteen. 

Here  dwells  the  author  of  a  pleasant  book 
of  eastern  travel,  and,  at  present,  Excavator- 
General,  and  Discoverer  of  Ancient  Phoeni¬ 
cian  Relics — to  the  British  government  and 
public — a  gentleman  to  whose  zeal  and  perse¬ 
verance  certain  compartments  of  the  Museum 
already  bear  ample  testimony.  An  excellent 
oriental  scholar  and  linguist,  and  a  personal 
friend  of  the  reigning  Bey,  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  select  a  person  better  qualilied  to 
conduct  the  interesting  researches  now  in  pro¬ 
gress.  We  have  no  introductions  whatever  ; 
but,  with  the  cool  assurance  of  British  lion- 
seekers,  make  no  scruple  of  marching  straight 
upon  Ghamart,  about  the  hour  of  noontide 
refection.  Welcomed,  rather  like  old  ac¬ 
quaintance  than  errant  strangers,  we  are  at 
home  at  once  in  that  kind  and  pleasant 
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circle,  and,  luncheon  finished,  proceed  to  view 
the  sites. 

Columns,  mosaics,  votive  tablets,  urns, 
vases,  lachrymatories  are  around  us, — the 
fruit  of  the  later  excavations.  Some  rich  and 
beautiful  mosaics  are  being  packed  in  wooden 
cases,  ready  for  the  government  vessel  which 
is  under  orders  to  carry  them  to  England. 
Bands  of  Arabs  are  sleepily  grubbing  away 
at  different  points,  using  nothing  but  a  little 
garden-hoe  to  loosen  the  earth,  and  a  small, 
shallow  basket  (about  the  size  and  form  of  a 
lady’s  bonnet  of  the  present  day)  to  remove 
it.  Neither  threat  nor  persuasion  will  induce 
them  to  avail  themselves  of  an  English 
pick  or  shovel — still  less,  a  wheelbarrow. 

The  researches  at  Carthage  demand  both 
patience  and  industry.  As  many  persons  are 
probably  aware,  what  remains  of  the  queenly 
city  lies  concealed  under  two  superincum¬ 
bent  empires — the  Roman  and  the  Saracen — 
relics  of  the  latter  being  discoverable  at  the 
depth,  perhaps,  of  ten  or  twelve  feet;  of  the 
former,  at  some  feet  lower ;  a  circumstance 
the  self-elected  Laureate  of  our  party  endea¬ 
voured  to  commemorate,  in  the  album  kept 
by  a  member  of  the  circle  at  Ghamart,  as 
follows  : 

Carthage,  half-buried  in  the  dominant  waves, 

Looks  up  through  Homan  floors  and  Saracen  graves : 
Thus  man’s  intelligence,  that  from  the  mould 
Creates  new  empires — gives  us  back  the  old. 

Here,  arrived  at  the  most  interesting  point 
of  our  excursion,  circumstantial  narrative 
must  pause,  not  willing,  even  in  this  sketchy 
form,  to  anticipate  details  a  few  months  will 
probably  give  to  the  world  from  the  pen  of 
the  excavator  himself.  Consequently,  I  do 
not  hint  how,  having  exhausted  Carthage, 
its  cisterns,  coins,  and  catacombs,  we  jour¬ 
neyed  to  Porto  Ferina,  eight  miles  distant 
from  the  site  of  Cato’s  city,  Utica,  making 
excursions  to  the  latter,  still  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  our  kind  friends  of  Ghamart,  as 
occasion  warranted. 

Of  Utica,  the  second  great  city  of  Africa,  so 
little  remains  above  the  ground,  that  travel¬ 
lers  have  been  found  to  assert  that  all  trace 
of  its  site  have  disappeared.  This,  however, 
is  by  no  means  the  case.  The  sea,  that  once 
washed  the  very  walls,  has  been  forced  gradu¬ 
ally  back  by  the  vast  deposits  brought  down  the 
river,  Bagrada,  from  the  surrounding  hills. 
An  Arab  village,  Bou-shata,  crowns  the 
highest  portion  of  the  site,  and  looks  down 
upon  a  few  masses  of  masonry — a  wall  or 
two,  a  sunken  gateway,  &c.,  which  comprise 
all  that  remains  unburied  by  the  unwearied 
sexton — Time.  But  mounds  and  trenches 
are  left,  and  the  position  and  limits  of  the 
city  may  be,  with  little  difficulty,  ascer¬ 
tained. 

It  was  within  a  few  miles  of  this  place 
that  the  army  of  Attilius  Regulus  was  stated 
by  the  historian  to  have  been  brought  to 
a  stand  by  the  big  snake.  I  shot  one  of  that 


animal’s  descendants,  that  came  swimming 
across  the  Bagrada  to  reconnoitre  us,  but  as 
his  skin,  when  measured,  fell  short  of  his 
great  ancestor’s  by  one  hundred  and  seven¬ 
teen  feet,  we  abandoned  the  degenerate  speci¬ 
men  to  the  wolf  and  jackal  ! 

A  melancholy  accident  marked  our  stay  at 
Porto  Ferina.  The  medical  officer  of  the 
Hubble,  gun-boat  (lent  by  government  to  the 
reverend  Excavator,  and  then  lying  in  the 
bay)  had  passed  a  night  on  shore.  After 
breakfasting  with  us,  he  sent  for  his  boat’s 
crew,  to  return  on  board.  The  day  was 
rough  and  gusty,  and  the  ship  lying  two 
miles  out,  on  account  of  an  intervening  sand- 
bar  on  which  a  heavy  surf  was  breaking. 
Mrs.  Excavator  earnestly  dissuaded  him  from 
embarking  until  the  wind  and  sea  had  mode¬ 
rated.  The  doctor,  however,  persisted,  and 
we  all  accompanied  him  to  the  port.  He 
was  to  land  again  in  the  evening,  and  bring 
some  trifling  articles  from  the  ship.  The 
party  were  in  high  spirits  : 

‘‘For  goodness  sake,”  said  one  of  them, 
laughing,  as  the  doctor  jumped  into  the  boat. 
“  Though  you’re  drowned  yourself-— take  care 
of  the  mustard  !  ” 

Away  they  dashed,  the  medico  and  his  six 
men.  Scarcely  had  they  gone  half-a-mile  when 
a  terrific  black  squall  came  hurtling  down 
upon  the  bay.  The  boat  heeling  over,  the  man 
who  held  the  main  sheet  at  once  let  go,  but 
his  comrade,  in  charge  of  the  gaff-halyards, 
unfortunately  doing  the  same,  the  sail  came 
bodily  down,  and,  hanging  over  the  boat’s 
side,  filled  like  a  bag  with  water,  and  weighed 
her  gunwale  under.  The  doctor,  encumbered 
with  a  heavy  boat-cloak,  clung  for  a  few 
minutes  to  the  submerged  boat,  but  sunk  ; 
before  we,  who  saw  them  struggling  in  the 
water,  could  get  off  a  native  boat  to  their 
assistance.  His  body  was  not  found  for  some 
days.  One  young  sailor  was  picked  up  float¬ 
ing  on  the  surface.  He  had  never  gone  down, 
but  had  died  of  apoplexy,  induced  by  the 
shock  and  immersion.  Another  of  the  crew 
had  actually  swam  back  within  hail  of  the 
Arab  sentry  ;  but  thinking,  as  he  said,  that 
he  could  be  of  more  service  among  his  strug¬ 
gling  shipmates,  gallantly  returned  to  the 
scene  of  the  accident. 

The  medical  officer  and  the  young  sailor 
were  buried  side  by  side  in  a  little  garden,  on 
the  very  brink  of  the  beautiful  bay.  Head¬ 
stones  were  placed  over  the  graves,  and  some 
gentle  hands  planted  flowers  around  their 
place  of  rest,  whose  lives  seem  subject  to  as 
uncertain  a  tenure. 

How  we  subsequently  travelled  to  Zah- 
Wagh,  and  there,  in  a  wild  settlement,  at 
the  foot  of  noble  mountains,  among  rats  and 
ruins,  and  peaches,  and  panthers,  neglected 
by  our  Arab  purveyors,  and  subsisting  chiefly 
upon  blackbirds  (four-and-twenty  to  a  pie) 
we  hunted  out  ruined  villages,  of  which 
there  are  enough  in  the  Regency  to  dower 
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a  whole  legion  of  owls’  daughters — must 
remain  a  matter  of  conjecture  or  imagina¬ 
tion.  Be  it  rather  recorded — as  late  and 
loyal  tidings  from  the  shores  of  Dido — that 
the  young  illustrious  visitor  who  (in  healthful 
contrast  to  as  terrible  a  fire  of  balls  and 
breakfasts  as  ever  opened  upon  Midshipman 
Royal) — recently  scrutinised  the  scenes  above 
described — had  his  laudable  curiosity  re¬ 
warded  by  the  discovery  of  a  small  but 
beautiful  relic,  which,  forwarded  to  the 
Museum,  will  not  excite  the  less  interest  from 
bearing  the  name  of  the  Alfred  Modax. 


MY  BROTHER’S  DINNER. 

There  is  certainly  a  conspiracy  amongst 
scientific  men  to  drag  me  down  to  the  level 
of  brutes.  I  know  my  humiliating  depen¬ 
dence  upon  food  ;  and,  like  old  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  I  feel  melancholy  when  I  reflect 
upon  it.  Yet  I  cannot  sit  in  patience  while 
my  old  idols  are  being  shattered  before  my 
eyes.  I  like  to  see  my  Milton  staring  at  me 
with  the  fixed  look  of  a  cougar  in  his  long 
flowing  hair  ;  I  like  to  see  my  Shakespeare 
poised  with  the  graceful  skill  of  a  tight-rope 
dancer,  his  elbow  upon  a  pedestal,  his  fore¬ 
finger  upon  his  temple  ;  but  I  do  not  like  to 
see  them  analysed  by  the  irreverent  hand  of 
chemical  science,  and  I  do  not  like  to  hear 
that  beef  and  mutton  made  them  what  they 
were.  I  cannot  submit,  without  a  struggle, 
to  alter  the  philosophical  dogma,  and  say,  I 
eat — therefore  I  am. 

I  have  just  risen  from  the  perusal  of  a  book, 
previously  remarked  upon  in  this  Journal, 
by  Mr.  Simmonds,  called  the  Curiosities  of 
Animal  Food  (the  materials  of  which  he 
has  industriously  collected  and  authenticated 
from  many  sources),  and  as  a  representative 
of  universal  man  I  feel  considerably  depressed. 
I  am  a  ravenous,  all-devouring  glutton.  In¬ 
ferior  creatures  are  mostly  contented  with 
one  kind  of  food — fish,  flesh,  or  vegetable,  as 
the  case  may  be — but  I  can  eat  almost  every¬ 
thing,  except  the  roof  over  my  head.  Living 
animals  of  all  kinds  I  have  particularly  run 
a  muck  against.  I  can  draw  no  distinction 
between  myself  and  the  untutored  savage, 
for  have  I  not,  in  a  moment  of  weakness, 
admitted  him  to  be  a  man  and  a  brother  '( 
I  wms  not  aware,  at  the  time,  of  his  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  diet ;  bnt  that  does  not  efface  the 
admission. 

I  am  worse  than  Noah’s  Ark — of  course,  I 
mean  in  my  capacity  for  taking  in  animals. 
I  will  suppose  that  I  have  reached  the  allotted 
term  of  man’s  existence — three-score  and 
ten — that  I  have  been  blessed  with  a  good 
digestion,  and  that  I  have  devoured  three 
meals  a-day.  Setting  aside  the  forests  of 
vegetables  I  have  destroyed  ;  the  panorama 
of  my  animal  consumption  would  take  the 
regular  exhibition  period  of  two  hours  to 
unroll.  There  I  should  stand  at  one  end 
like  the  Ark  with  open  mouth,  while  every 


living  creature  of  the  air,  the  earth,  or  the 
sea,  would  move  slowly  on  in  solemn  pro¬ 
cession,  disappearing  within  my  all-devour¬ 
ing  jaws.  The  weight  of  my  individual 
nourishment  in  tons  would  be  something 
awful  ;  its  value  in  sterling  money  might 
reach  ten  thousand  pounds  ;  and  in  one-horse 
wagon  loads  it  would  number,  perhaps,  from 
eighty  to  a  hundred. 

Not  content  with  the  flesh  of  birds,  beasts, 
fishes,  reptiles,  and  insects,  I  must  seize  upon 
their  bones,  and  feed  upon  their  skins,  even 
after  the  latter  have  been  converted  into 
articles  of  clothing.  Ivory  dust  has  long 
been  sold  as  an  excellent  article  for  jellies  ; 
and  so  have  bones,  hide  clippings,  and  parch¬ 
ment  shavings.  No  wonder  Professor  Liebig 
tells  me  gelatine  would  not  sustain  any  man 
for  a  month  ;  no  wonder  he  tells  me  the  only 
difference  between  this  deceptive  luxury  and 
joiners’  glue  is  its  greater  price  ;  no  wonder 
we  pity  the  long  army  of  helpless  invalids 
who  have  been  fed  with  this  glassy  mockery  ; 
no  wonder  it  trembles  when  it  appears  upon 
a  dish,  as  it  thinks  what  a  shameless  impostor 
it  is  ;  for  old  kid  gloves,  and  older  parchment 
deeds  are  often  the  only  ingredients  of  its 
composition.  Glue  and  scraps  of  gloves, 
boiled  down  with  garlic,  are  eaten  by  my 
Spanish  neighbours  ;  and  my  South  Sea 
Island  brethren  have  made  a  good  dinner 
before  now  from  boiled  buckskin  breeches 
stuffed  with  seaweed  ! 

What  is  a  dinner  ?  that  is  the  question. 
In  Siam  the  answer  is  given  in  the  shape  of 
a  dish  of  dried  elephant.  In  Greenland  raw 
meat  prevails,  because  it  produces  in  the  con¬ 
sumer  more  warmth  than  cooked  meat.  A 
slice  of  raw  blubber,  or  a  chunk  of  frozen 
walrus-beef  is  considered  delicious,  even  by 
Englishmen.  Frozen  seal  is  a  good  native 
preparation  for  a  long  cold  journey  ;  but  raw 
bear  is  the  very  best  travelling  food  of  all. 
The  reindeer  is  a  scarce  delicacy  ;  the  en¬ 
trails  of  the  rypen,  mixed  with  fresh  train- 
oil  and  berries,  compose  a  mess  that  is  highly 
prized  ;  while  the  favourite  Arctic  preserve 
is  made  with  fresh,  rotten,  and  half-hatched 
eggs,  crake-berries,  and  angelica,  thrown 
together  into  a  sack  of  seal-skin,  filled  up 
with  train-oil.  Sledges  are  very  commonly 
eaten  with  infinite  relish,  because  they  are 
made  of  dry  frozen  salmon  ;  which  has  ac¬ 
quired  an  improved  (Esquimaux)  flavour  by 
its  long  use  and  keeping. 

What  is  a  dinner  ?  would  be  answered  by 
my  brother,  the  African  Bushman,  with  a 
table  covered  with  roots,  bulbs,  wild  garlic, 
the  core  of  aloes,  the  gum  of  acacias,  berries, 
the  larvae  of  ants,  lizards,  locusts,  and  grass¬ 
hoppers  ;  while  his  twin,  the  Kaffir,  would 
produce  nothing  but  a  dish  of  sour,  curdled 
milk,  with  a  little  millet.  My  brother,  the 
Indian  of  Brazil,  sustains  himself  upon  rats 
and  other  small  vermin,  snakes,  and  alliga¬ 
tors  ;  while  another  brother,  the  aboriginal 
Australian,  feeds  upon  the  opossum,  the 
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wombat,  the  wallaby,  the  bandicoot,  and  tlie 
bounding  kangaroo.  My  Chinese  brother 
gets  fat  upon  worms,  sea- slugs,  horses,  black 
frogs,  unhatched,  putrid  ducks  and  chickens, ; 
rotten  eggs,  dogs  and  puppies,  besides  the 
j  aristocratic  and  costly  birds’-nests.  The 
daily  bread  of  my  brother,  the  Dyak  of 
Borneo,  is  sometimes  a  snake,  sometimes  an 
alligator  (if  small),  and  sometimes  a  monkey. 
My  Abyssinian  brother,  J,  am  sorry  to  say, 
leads  a  very  unsteady  life,  and  makes  him¬ 
self  positively  drunk  upon  various  kinds  of 
raw  flesh.  My  settler  brother  in  Australia 
sometimes  tries  the  food  of  his  aboriginal 
relative,  but  not  with  any  great  success. 
Lie  shoots  down  the  flying-fox,  an  animal 
!  of  the  bat  species,  but  as  it  looks  like 
a  demon  when  served  up,  with  large,  black, 
leathery  wings,  it  is  generally  sent  away 
untouched. 

What  is  dinner?  is  answered  by  the 
African  epicure 'with  a  tender  young  monkey, 
highly  seasoned  and  spiced,  and  baked  in  a 
jar  set  in  the  earth,  with  a  fire  over  it,  in 
gipsy-fashion.  It  is  answered  by  the  low 
Arab  with  a  feast  of  hyena,  although 
the  smell  of  the  carcase  is  so  rank  and 
offensive,  that  even  dogs  leave  it  with 
disgust.  It  is  answered  by  the  natives  of 
North  America  with  a  pole-cat,  although  the 
animal  is  considered  too  pestilent  for  human 
food.  It  is  answered  in  Italy  with  a  fox  ;  and 
in  the  Arctic  regions  again  with  a  fox-pie.  It 
is  answered  by  the  Indians  of  North  America 
with  a  dish  of  prairie-wolf  ;  by  the  natives  of 
Demerara  with  a  dish  of  sloth  ;  by  the  Hot¬ 
tentots  with  a  dish  of  lion  ;  and  by  the 
natives  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  with  a  dish  of 
tiger. 

What  is  a  dinner  ]  is  answered  by  the 
bill  of  fare  of  a  San  Francisco  eating- 
house  : — 

Grimalkin  steaks  .  25  cents. 

Bow-wow  soup  .  12  ,, 

Roasted  bow-wow  .  18  ,, 

Bow-wow  pie  . .  6  ,, 

Stews  catified .  6  ,, 

The  question  is  answered  by  the  Dutch  and 
Hottentots  with  a  dish  of  smoked  porcupines  ; 
by  the  Africans  with  baked  elephant’s  paws; 
by  Bushmen  and  Dutch  Colonists  with  a  dish 
of  salted  hippopotami ;  and  by  the  Abys- 
sinians  with  a  dish  of  rhinoceros. 

In  Prance  the  question  will  be  soon  an¬ 
swered  (if  Monsieur  Saint  Hilaire  should  over¬ 
come  the  general  prejudice)  with  countless 
dishes  of  horseflesh ;  and  in  Tartary  it  is 
already  answered  with  a  feast  of  donkeys. 
Greeks  and  Romans  have  found  the  ass  pala¬ 
table  before  this  ;  and  Central  Asia  revels  in 
it  to  this  hour.  In  Barbary  it  is  answered 
by  a  dish  of  camel’s-flesh  ;  and  by  the  Hot¬ 
tentots  with  a  dish  of  giraffe,  and  giraffe- 
marrow.  It  is  answered  in  Southern  Guinea 
by  a  dish  of  boa-constrictor ;  and  in  Ceylon 
with  a  feast  of  the  destructive  Anaconda. 


[Conducted  by 

It  is  answered  at  the  Havana  by  a  dish  of 
shark ;  by  the  Barotse  of  Central  Africa  by 
a  dish  of  alligator  ;  and  by  Dr.  Livingstone 
(in  a  case  of  need)  by  two  mice,  and  a  light, 
blue-coloured  mole. 

My  brother  feeds  upon  more  insects  in 
diflerent  parts  of  the  world  than  is  generally 
supposed.  The  larva,  or  grub  of  one  of  the 
species  of  beetles  which  infest  cocoa-nut 
trees,  is  considered  a  great  delicacy  in  British 
Guiaua  ;  and  it  is  dressed  by  frying  in  a 
pan. 

The  Goliath  beetles  are  roasted  and  eaten 
by  my  brother  in  South  America  and  Western 
Africa,  although  I,  as  an  entomologist,  have 
at  one  time  given  fifty  pounds  for  a  specimen 
of  these  insects,  and  am  now  willing  to  give 
five  guineas.  The  untutored  savage  here 
goes  beyond  Heliogabalus. 

In  Africa  my  brother  revels  in  locusts, 
salted,  smoked,  roasted,  boiled  and  fried. 
They  are  carried  into  the  towns  by  waggon¬ 
loads,  like  poultry  when  brought  to  market. 
In  California,  my  brother,  the  digger  Indian, 
regales  himself  with  grasshoppers  roasted 
in  a  bag  with  salt ;  or  sometimes  made 
into  a  grasshopper  soup;  and  in  Siam  the 
greatest  luxury  that  my  brother  can  give 
me  is  a  dish  of  ants’  eggs,  curried,  rolled  in 
green  leaves,  and  mingled  with  shreds  of  fat 
pork. 

In  Ceylon  my  brother  feasts  upon  bees  ; 
in  Africa  (as  a  Bushman)  he  eats  the  cater¬ 
pillar  of  the  butterfly,  and  in  China  lie 
sends  to  table  the  chrysalis  of  the  silk¬ 
worm. 

In  New  Caledonia  my  brother  seeks  for 
a  spider,  nearly  an  inch  long,  which  he  eats, 
after  having  roasted  it  over  a  fire  ;  and  in 
France,  America,  Tuscany,  and  Austria,  he 
feeds,  more  or  less  largely,  upon  boiled 
snails. 

In  Samoa,  Navigator’s  Islands,  South 
Pacific  Ocean,  my  brother  watches  for  the 
sea-worm,  which  in  size  may  be  compared 
to  very  fine  straw,  and  which  he  eats,  both 
dressed  and  undressed  with  extraordinary 
avidity 

Such  are  only  some  few  of  the  many  deli¬ 
cacies  in  which  my  brother  indulges  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  world  ;  most  of  them  when, 
brought  to  table  being  very  slightly  improved 
by  the  art  of  the  butcher  or  the  cook.  Nearer 
home  there  are  many  mysteries  of  diet  which 
science  and  investigating  industry  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  explain.  Although  every 
other  part  of  the  dead  horses,  annually  killed 
in  our  knackers’  yards,  has  been  satisfactorily 
accounted  for, — their  hearts  and  tongues  have 
never  yet  been  traced. 

My  brother,  under  some  conditions  of 
existence,  feeds  upon  arsenic  ;  under  others 
upon  an  unctuous  kind  of  earth  ;  and,  under 
others  upon  sea-weed  and  rattlesnake-soup. 
These  things  are  his  daily  bread,  although 
they  are  not  mine,  and  while  I,  in  the  pride  of 
my  shallow  civilisation,  am  laughing  or  sliud- 
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dering  at  him  ;  he,  in  the  pride  of  his  shallow 
civilisation,  is  laughing  or  shuddering  at 

me. 


VIOLETS. 

When  first  I  pluck’d  the  violet 
It  was  a  sunny  day  in  March, 

White  clouds  like  frosted  silver  met 
The  azure  of  the  boundless  arch  ; 

The  fresh  rills  danced,  the  blithe  birds  sung, 

So  did  my  heart ;  for  I  was  young. 

Thenceforth  its  very  name  could  fill 
My  childish  mind  with  golden  beams, 

With  leaf-buds  on  a  wooded  hill, 

And  dazzling  clouds,  and  glitt’ring  streams, 
With  all  the  sounds  and  feelings  gay 
Of  that  bright  breezy,  holiday. 

But  I  grew  up  to  toilsome  hours, 

In  a  dim  city  closely  pent, 

Then,  through  the  spring,  my  fav’rite  flowers 
My  mother  in  her  letters  sent : 

And  so  sweet  thoughts  of  her  and  home 
Would  with  their  fragrance  only  come. 

Until,  at  last,  with  other  sweets, 

It  gather’d  round  the  precious  name 
Of  one  who  brought  me  violets  ; 

So  oft,  glad  evenings  when  he  came 
Their  scent  to  me  his  presence  bore, 

Before  my  hand  could  ope  the  door. 

Thence  their  rich  breathing  spake  alone 
Of  hope  and  tenderness  and  truth ; 

Six  waiting  years  had  come  and  gone, 

And  we  had  pass’d  our  early  youth, 

Ere  Poverty,  a  captive  led, 

Knelt  down  to  Love,  and  we  were  wed. 

He  brought  me  to  his  cottage  fair  : 

Our  wedding-day,  brings  spring  again  : 

A  golden  joy  is  in  the  air, 

Each  waving  branch  new  welcomes  rain, 

And  early  flowers  our  garden  round 

Murmur  soft  blessings  from  the  ground. 

We  climb  the  hill  behind  the  house, 

To  show  me  where  the  violets  grew  ; 

Each  tiny  stem  seem  tremulous 

With  blissful  thoughts  both  old  and  new. 

We  are  so  happy  there  alone, 

Feeling,  at  last,  each  other’s  own. 

So  clung  about  our  happiness 

Those  wild- flowers  seem’d,  that  when  our  boy 
Was  born,  around  his  christening  dress 
I  wove  them  ;  so  a  sacred  joy 
Mingled  amid  the  spirit  wreath 

That  flutter’d  to  their  lightest  breath. 

My  child  !  I  see  him  plainly  now 
As  any  time  his  eight  bright  years. 

His  the  soft  eyes,  the  changeful  glow, 

Too  delicate  for  this  world’s  tears; 

And  so  perhaps  the  angels  knew  : 

Alas  !  they  gather  blossoms  too. 

One  morn  I  watch’d  him  out  of  sight, 

Nodding  to  me  his  pretty  head  ; 

He  went  for  violets  up  the  height, 

’Neath  a  steep  cliff  we  found  him  dead. 

For  me  he’d  climbed  its  side  to  cull 

The  flowers  of  which  his  hands  were  full. 


I  drew  them  from  those  fingers  small : 

Ah  !  then  upon  our  fav’rites  fell 
The  sombre  shadow  of  the  pall. 

I  could  not  bear  their  sight  or  smell ; 

The  passion  of  a  mighty  grief 
Was  written  on  each  purple  leaf. 

I  learn’d,  within  a  few  more  years, 

To  dread  the  time  of  violets  ; 

For  its  keen  breath  woke  shudd’ring  fears 
That  darken’d  o’er  the  old  regrets. 

Of  all  I  loved  the  last  the  best 
Was  passing  slowly  to  his  rest. 

Veiling  the  grave  with  hopes  so  fair, 

That  when  that  gentle  husband  died, 

I  could  believe  his  love  and  care 
Lived  round  me  still  intensified. 

Heaven  open’d  o’er  that  long  decay, 

And  then  I  saw  how  near  it  lay. 

The  violets  of  our  courting-time 
I  placed  u-pon  his  shrouded  heart, 

The  while  I  bless’d  thee,  Faith  sublime. 
Strong  and  far-reaching  as  thou  art  ! 

Those  dry  leaves  linking  by  thy  spell 
To  amaranth  and  asphodel. 

And  looking  back,  and  looking  round, 

I  know  no  life  so  fair  as  mine : 

Therein  such  depths  of  joy  abound, 

Beauty  and  love  so  round  it  shine, 

That  depths  of  trouble  too  were  given, 

Or  else  I  had  not  valued  Heaven. 

And  my  heart  feels  it  strange  relief 
To  have  its  old  love-struggle  done 
’Twixt  child  and  husband  with  this  grief 
The  horror  from  the  violets  gone, 

Now  Immortality  hath  kiss’d 
Each  leaf  of  fragrant  amethyst. 

And  round  their  graves  have  violets  sprung  i 
Yes,  I  can  teud  them,  for  I  know 
Each  feeling  ’mid  their  blossoms  hung 
Shall  live  again,  except  the  woe  ; 

And  in  that  glad  assurance  blest, 

I  wait  my  entering  into  rest. 


LAUGHING  PHILOSOPHERS. 

■  Laughing  philosophers  are  of  quite  a3 
:  old  a  family  as  their  weeping  rivals.  We 
trace  their  lineage,  in  unbroken  succes- 
sion,  from  their  representatives  in  our  own 
]  clay  to  that  far  off  period  when,  under 
!  the  radiant  skies  of  Attica,  the  Parthenon 
rose;  when  Phidias  revealed  to  the  light- 
|  hearted  Athenian  the  mystery  of  form  ; 
when  Sophocles  sang  the  old  song  of 
Love,  love,  invincible  love  ;  when  Socrates 
taught  wisdom  to  Phsedrius  under  the  plane- 
!  tree,  while  the  grasshoppers,  those  summer 
revellers,  sang  over  head  ;  and  Pericles  ac¬ 
quired  and  practised  the  art  of  a  profound 
and  noble  statesmanship.  Ascending  to 
that  remote  period,  we  shall  find  the  illus¬ 
trious  ancestor  of  our  wits  and  humourists  in 
the  comic  poet  Aristophanes.  Aristophanes 
had  a  fertile  and  ingenious  fancy,  exuberant 
fun,  and  inexhaustible  humour.  He  is  rich 
in  tropes  and  figures  ;  he  puns  with  all  the 
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ingenuity  of  Hood,  and  devises  practical 
jokes  with  all  the  dexterous  audacity  of 
Sheridan.  Fanciful,  capricious,  and  graceful 
in  his  invention,  he  converts  allegory  into 
reality,  and  transforms  fact  into  fiction,  until 
in  the  world  of  his  poetic  creation  we  discern 
a  strange  fantastic  kind  of  Pagan  fairyland. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  we  can 
have  no  sympathy  with  those  old  classical 
times.  Precisely  the  same  questions  agitated 
the  minds  of  our  Greek  forefathers  as  per¬ 
plex  the  brain  of  their  English  heirs.  The 
young  Athens  of  Pericles  was  a  type  of  the 
young  England  of  Victoria.  It  had  the  same 
follies,  the  same  wisdom,  the  same  doubts, 
the  same  energy,  the  same  popular  pluck  and 
democratic  fervour.  The  fruits  of  knowledge, 
then  as  now,  conferred  the  double  experience 
of  good  and  evil.  There  was  the  same  anta- 
gonism  between  the  spirit  of  order  and  the 
spirit  of  progress.  In  those  days,  the  wrong 
man  sometimes  got  into  the  wrong  place  ; 
and,  though  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
tried  hard  to  do  his  financial  sum  correctly, 
those  horrid  figures  would  not  always  come 
right.  In  short,  there  was  plenty  to  find 
fault  with,  and  Aristophanes,  having  a  talent 
for  good-humoured  censure,  undertook  to  do 
the  work,  and  he  did  it  handsomely.  He 
thought  everybody  wanted  a  blowing  up,  and 
he  put  a  handful  of  his  explosive  powder 
under  everybody’s  chair,  and  blew  up  the 
ubiquitous  occupant  to  liis  heart’s  content. 
We  must  tell  the  truth  about  Aristophanes. 
He  was  very  hard  to  please.  He  was  always 
in  opposition.  We  do  not  doubt  his  honesty 
of  purpose  or  impeach  his  patriotism  ;  but 
he  was  prejudiced,  one-sided,  and  exclusive. 
The  impulses  of  his  humour  led  him  into 
distortion  and  caricature.  He  had  a  micro¬ 
scopic  eye  for  the  detection  of  flaws  in 
private  or  public  life.  No  matter  how 
careful  a  man  might  be  to  keep  his  moral 
attire,  brushed  and  mended,  that  quick 
glauce  discerned  the  slightest  speck  on  them, 
and,  if  there  were  a  hole  in  all  his  coat,  our 
prying  chield  was  sure  to  report  it.  The 
age  of  Pericles  was  an  age  of  daring  and 
vigorous  life,  and  Aristophanes  was  afraid  of 
it.  There  was  a  young  Athens  growing  up, 
and  the  poet  had  no  sympathy  with  its  luxu¬ 
rious  habits,  its  saucy  inquisitiveness,  or  its 
rhetorical  display.  The  sceptic  and  the 
schoolmaster  were  abroad ;  men  of  talent 
began  to  explain  away  the  venerable  legends 
of  Greece;  to  doubt  whether  there  were  such 
wonderful  beings  as  Centaurs  and  Chimseras  ; 
nay,  whether  our  old  propria  quae  maribus 
acquaintances  Mars,  Bacchus,  Apollo,  did 
verily  exist. 

This  sophistical  genius  of  the  age  was 
active  and  penetrative.  Aristophanes  detected 
it  in  the  attacks  on  religion,  in  the  refine¬ 
ments  of  logic,  in  the  enervation  of  the 
drama,  in  the  relaxing  voluptuousness  of 
music  and  song.  He  saw  in  Pericles  the 
author  of  political  corruption  ;  in  Aspasia 


the  instigator  of  social  corruption ;  in  So¬ 
crates  the  leader  of  intellectual  and  moral 
corruption  ;  in  Cleon  the  representative  of 
demagogic  corruption  ;  in  Euripides  the 
symbol  of  corruption  in  music  and  poetry. 
These  persons  were  the  types  of  the  wicked 
radical  reformers  of  his  day — the  enemies  of 
religion  and  morality,  the  infidels,  atheists, 
and  socialists  of  Athens.  Aristophanes  was 
a  conservative  by  temperament  and  con¬ 
viction  ;  a  high-minded  Tory  gentleman  of 
Greece  who  detested  stump  orators,  thought 
a  good  stand-up  fight  or  a  wrestling  match 
far  superior  to  any  intellectual  or  aesthetic 
development ;  who  looked  back  with  wistful 
gaze  to  the  good  old  times  of  Salamis  and 
Marathon,  and,  blinded  by  the  splendours  of 
a  heroic  past,  had  no  eyes  for  the  grandeurs 
of  a  speculative  present.  We  do  not  com¬ 
mend  him  for  his  short-sightedness ;  we 
regret  his  native  prejudice  and  artistic  exag¬ 
geration,  yet,  after  every  deduction,  there 
still  remains  a  valuable  residuum  of  truth  in 
the  satirical  sketches  of  this  laughing  philo¬ 
sopher.  A  great  licentiousness,  it  has  been 
said,  treads  on  the  heels  of  every  reformation. 
Thoughtful  men  cannot  see  the  removal  of 
the  old  land-marks  without  some  misgiving. 
Reverence  and  loyalty,  valour  and  pious 
self-control,  are  often  fatally  impaired  by  the 
acquisition  of  a  partial  and  self-conceited 
intellectualism,  and  the  spirit  of  speculation 
too  frequently  resembles  Argus  in  the  witty 
description  of  the  poet,  who  after  boasting 
omnipotence  of  vision,  is  found  to  be  all  eyes 
and  no  sight. 

And  thus  it  happens  that  the  girds  and 
liome-thrusts  of  conservative  prepossession 
have  their  justification  and  value.  So  inter¬ 
preted,  the  flaming  satire  and  the  riotous 
humour  of  the  great  comic  poet  of  Greece, 
have  a  title  to  our  admiration  and  gratitude. 
In  exposing  the  excesses  and  absurdities,  the 
insolent  impatience  and  self-sufficiency  of  the 
fierce  democracy  of  Athens,  he  warns,  laugh¬ 
ing  while  he  threatens,  of  similar  faults  and 
failings  in  our  own  national  character. 

We  have  said  that  we  may  read  in  the  age 
of  Pericles  foreshadowings  as  it  were  of  our 
own  time.  As  we  wander,  in  fancy,  through 
the  streets  of  that  old  Attic  Past,  we  see 
familiar  faces  crowding  round  us,  with  some 
slight  physiognomical  differences,  and  we 
learn  that  those  whom  we  had  supposed  to 
be  new  friends,  are  really  very  old  acquaint¬ 
ances.  There  is,  for  instance,  a  certain 
mysterious  entity  known  among  us,  as  John 
Bull,  much  addicted  to  roast  beef  and 
plum-pudding.  Aristophanes  introduces  us 
to  his  Attic  counterpart.  The  personified 
Athenian  people  is  a  testy  old  gentleman  of 
the  name  of  Demos,  immensely  enamoured 
of  beans.  He  is  a  little  deaf,  and  somewhat 
passionate.  He  lives  in  a  house  of  his  own 
(Athens),  of  which  a  foreign  tanner,  called 
Cleon,  has  the  run.  For  he  has  flattered  and 
cajoled  the  old  man,  who  appears  to  have 
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been  of  opinion  that  there’s  nothing  like 
leather,  and  has  accordingly  been  completely 
won  over  by  the  impudent  intruder’s  little 
presents  of  calfskin  :  his  worthless  promises 
and  windy  compliments  being  compared  to 
mere  scraps  and  parings  of  hide  ;  for  he 
takes  care  to  give  away  only  what  is  of  no 
use  to  himself.  At  length  the  tanner  en¬ 
counters  a  sausage- seller,  who  undertakes  to 
prove  to  his  master  that  he  is  not  worthy  of 
the  confidence  which  he  reposes  in  him.  A 
trial  of  logical  skill  takes  place  between  the 
two  rivals.  Each  insists  on  his  superior 
devotion  to  the  Athenian  John  Bull. 

“  Have  you  even  given  him  as  much  as 
a  sole  from  your  private  hoard  for  his 
poor  old  feet,”  asks  the  seller  of  sausages  ; 
u  you,  who  pretend  to  love  him  so,  and  have 
got  so  many  hides  of  your  own  ?” 

“  Certainly  not,”  says  Bull  of  Athens, 
answering  the  question  for  the  parsimonious 
tanner. 

“  What  can  you  think  of  such  a  fellow, 
then  ?”  demands  the  elated  seller  of  sausages. 
“  Look  at  me  !  See  what  I’ve  got  for  you. 
A  nice  new  pair  of  shoes.” 

“You  are  the  best  man  in  the  world,” 
cries  Demos.  “You  show  such  a  kind  feel¬ 
ing  for  my  town  and — my  toes  !” 

The  man  of  hides  aftewards  returns  to  the 
charge,  and  reads  a  pretended  oracle,  in 
which  Apollo  orders  Demos  to  preserve  the 
Sacred  Dog.  The  old  man  does  not  under¬ 
stand.  The  disinterested  currier  replies  : 

“  I  am  the  dog  ;  for  I  howl  in  your 
defence.” 

A  similar  pretension  was  lately  preferred 
by  a  modern  tribune  of  the  people,  who,  after 
relating  his  touching  apologue  of  the  honest, 
but  too  confiding  farmer,  who  couldn’t  take 
care  of  his  own  homestead,  and  the  vigilant 
and  vociferous  Tear’em,  who  kept  off  those 
horrid  marauders  from  over  the  water, 
pointed  the  moral  by  a  personal  application  : 
“You,  gentlemen,  are  the  highly  respectable 
agriculturist  of  my  story.  You  haven’t  the 
wit  to  look  after  your  own  affairs :  but  never 
mind.  Tear’em  will  do  it  for  you.  Who  is 
Tear’em  ?  I’m  Tear’em  !  ” 

A  fresh  instance  this,  for  the  lovers  of  the 
good  old  times,  of  the  profound  aphorism 
that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun. 

Aristophanes  was  not  a  member  of  the 
Peace  Society,  but  he  was  duly  sensible  of 
the  horrors  of  war,  and,  had  he  lived  now, 
might  have  shared  the  bold  but  reasonable 
aspiration  of  our  happier  age,  that  Mars 
himself  may  one  day  be  sent  to  the  right 
about.  At  any  rate,  his  strong  predilection 
for  peace  appears  in  a  wild,  fanciful  drama 
bearing  that  name.  Trygoeus,  a  rustic 
patriot,  disgusted  at  the  continuance  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  resolves  to  visit  Jupiter, 
and  remonstrate  with  him.  To  this  end,  he 
trains  and  feeds  a  gigantic  beetle,  meaning 
to  ride  up  to  Olympus  on  its  back.  His 
little  girls  try  to  dissuade  him,  telling  him 

that  if  he  will  fly  where  the  birds  are,  he 
must  expect  to  “go  to  the  crows,”  or,  in 
plain  English,  to  the  dogs.  Trygoeus  answers, 
that  he  can’t  endure  to  hear  them  asking  for 
bread,  when  he  has  no  bread  to  give,  and  no 
money  to  buy  it  with;  but  that  if  he  only 
succeeds  in  the  object  of  his  journey,  he  will 
come  and  give  them  plenty  of  rolls,  and  rod- 
sauce,  too,  if  they  want  it ! 

“  But  how  can  you  go,  for  a  ship  won’t 
take  you  ?”  rejoins  one  tiny  prattler. 

“  I  have  got  a  little  horse  with  wings  ;  I 
shan’t  go  by  sea,”  is  the  father’s  reply. 

“Dear  little  papa,  what  can  you  mean? 
Saddling  a  beetle  and  riding  to  the  gods  ?” 

“Yes,  my  dear,  H£sop  tells  us  that  a  beetle 
is  the  only  thing  with  wings  that  ever  made 
its  way  to  the  gods  !” 

“  0,  papa !  papa !  don’t  tell  such  a  story. 

A  nasty  ugly  beetle  go  to  see  the  gods, 
indeed  !” 

Nothing  daunted,  however,  our  patriot 
accomplishes  his  aerial  journey,  finds  the 
gods  emigrated,  and  a  monstrous  daemon, 
War,  pounding  the  Greek  states  with  a  huge 
pestle  and  mortar.  Peace,  he  is  informed, 
has  been  cast  into  a  deep  cave  by  this  un¬ 
paralleled  chemist  and  druggist.  Trygoeus 
determines  to  rescue  her ;  and,  attended  by 
a  number  of  husbandmen,  furnished  with 
shovels,  engines,  and  ropes,  he  repairs  to  the 
dungeon  in  which  Peace  and  her  lovely  com¬ 
panions  are  immured,  and  restores  to  light 
the  greatest  of  all  goddesses,  and  the  most 
friendly  to  the  vine,  calling,  in  his  enthu¬ 
siastic  admiration  of  her  charms,  for  a  ten- 
thousand-firkin  expression,  to  greet  the  god¬ 
dess  worthily. 

The  poets  have  always  been  a  favourite 
subject  of  ridicule.  Athens  made  fun  of  her 
poets  with  as  hearty  good  will  as  w'e  do  of 
ours.  If  a  modern  satirist,  parodying  Mont¬ 
gomery,  describe  him  as  raving  “  in  all  the 
rapt  rabidity  of  rhyme,”  our  old  comedian 
laughs  at  EEschylus  for  his  “  words  as  big  as 
bulls,  with  brows  and  crests,  tremendous 
fellows  with  terrible  phizzes  whom  nobody 
knows.”  If  we  laugh  at  the  happy  travesty 
of  the  earlier  style  of  Wordsworth  : 

Aunt  Hannah  heard  the  window  break, 

And  cried,  0,  naughty  Nancy  Lake, 

Thus  to  distress  your  aunt  ! 

No  Drury  Lane  for  you  to-day. 

And  while  papa  said,  Pooh  !  she  may, 

Mamma  said,  No  she  shan’t. 

The  Athenians  equally  enjoyed  the  Aristo- 
phanic  burlesque  of  the  repetitions  and  effemi¬ 
nacies  of  Euripides’  poetry — 

With  the  dawn  I  was  beginning 

Spinning,  spinning,  spinning,  spinning, 
Unconscious  of  the  meditated  crime, 

Meaning  to  sell  my  yarn  at  market-time  ; 

Now  tears  alone  are  left  me, 

My  neighbour  hath  bereft  me 

Of  all,  of  all,  of  all,  all  but  a  tear, 

Since  he,  my  faithful,  trusty  Chanticleer, 

Is  flown,  is  flown,  is  gone,  is  gone. 
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In  his  singular  comedy  of  the  Frogs, 
Aristophanes  deplores  the  decline  of  the 
tragic  drama.  Bacchus  is  represented  as  a 
cowardly  voluptuary ;  but  by  an  amusing 
contradiction,  he  is  furnished  with  the  lion’s 
skin  and  hero’s  club  of  Hercules.  Euripides 
is  dead,  and  the  god  swears  that  there  is  no 
one  now  on  earth  who  can  coin  such  fine 
phrases  as  he  did,  no  one  who  can  spout, 

Some  daring  high-built  rhyme  like  this  you  know, 
iEther  Jove’s  cottage  or  the  Foot  of  Time, 

Or  ’twas  my  tongue  that  swore,  hut  not  my  mind. 

In  vain  does  Hercules  remind  him  that  there 
are  ten  thousand  other  poets  as  good  as  he. 
He  answers,  “  the  good  ones  are  all  dead,  the 
bad  yet  live,”  and  announces  his  intention  of 
at  once  proceeding  to  that  place  which  is 
never  mentioned  to  ears  polite,  and  bringing 
back  his  dear  Euripides. 

“  I’ve  got  your  clothes  on  my  back,”  he 
says  to  Hercules,  “  and  am  ready  to  start. 
Which  is  the  quickest  way  ?” 

“  Hang  yourself !”  replies  the  demigod. 

“  Ah  !  that’s  a  gallows  bad  way,”  cries  the 
self-styled  son  of  mighty  Jug  (Jove). 

“  Well,  try  the  beaten  path — a  mortar.” 

“  Hemlock,  I  suppose  ?  That’s  a  cold, 
chilly  way.” 

“  Do  you  want  a  quick  one  all  down  hill?” 
asks  Hercules. 

“Yes,  by  Jove;  I  never  was  good  at 
walking.” 

“  Climb  to  the  top  of  the  tower,  then, 
where  you  can  see  the  Torch  Race  ;  and  when 
they  give  the  signal  to  be  off)  then — be  off 
accordingly.” 

“  Where  ?” 

“  Down  below.” 

“  Why,  I  should  dash  my  brains  out  ! 
That’ll  never  do.” 

Bacchus  at  last  decides  to  go  the  road 
Hercules  had  gone  before,  and  receives  some 
instructions  from  the  hero  for  finding  the  old 
ferryman  with  a  little  punt,  who  takes  people 
over  for  twopence.  “  That  twopence  does 
the  business  all  the  world  over  !  ”  exclaims 
the  god,  and  sets  off.  Soon  after  we  find  him 
rowing  himself  over  the  lake,  where  he  is 
greeted  by  a  chorus  of  frogs,  who  welcome 
the  divine  boatman  with  their  sweet  sounding; 
song  of  Brekekekex,  coax  coax.  .Presently, 
he  discovers  Euripides  and  AEsehylus  in  the 
shades  below.  The  wit-combat  between  the 
two  poets  is  very  amusing,  but  only  scholars 
can  appreciate  it.  The  victory  remains  with 
AEschylus,  whom  Bacchus  determines  to  take 
with  him  when  he  returns  to  earth,  and 
when  Euripides  reproaches  Bacchus  for 
breaking  his  promise,  the  god  answers  the 
taunt  with  a  happy  allusion  to  the  poet’s  own 
verse  :  “  My  tongue  did  swear,  but  I  choose 
AEschylus.” 

In  one  of  his  plays,  Aristophanes  takes 
literally  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  life  and  the 
world.  The  Athenians  were  fond  of  building 
speculative  and  political  castles  in  the  air. 
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This  light  and  ethereal  style  of  architecture 
is  not  yet  obsolete  in  our  own  or  in  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  country,  and  we  may  like  to  see  how 
the  old  Greek  poet  treated  its  unsubstantial 
pageantry,  when  the  contractors  were  not 
French  or  English,  but  Athenian.  In  his 
Birds,  then,  he  introduces  us  into  the  kingdom 
of  the  wildest  phantasy,  and  presents  us  with 
a  sort  of  Arabian  Nights  Entertainment  in 
which  birds  talk,  aud  walk,  and  fight,  and 
build.  We  birds,  they  say,  are  a  much  older 
family  than  you  men.  The  beautiful  Love, 
with  golden  wings,  was  a  bird,  and  we  are 
his  eldest  and  favourite  children.  Hoopoe 
is  king  of  the  birds ;  the  nightingale  is 
queen.  They  had  been  mortals  once,  known 
to  men  as  Tereus  and  Philomela ;  but  after 
that  sad  domestic  affair,  had  acquired  a 
sort  of  winged  immortality.  Two  old  \ 
Athenians,  fairly  worn  out  with  the  trou-  ! 
bles  and  vexations  of  civic  life,  and  willing 
to  do  anything  for  peace  and  quietness, 
leave  their  restless  law -loving  fellow - 
citizens,  and  arrive  at  the  residence  of  King 
Hoopoe. 

“  Knock  your  head  against  the  rock,  and 
make  it  a  double  knock,”  says  one  of  the 
pilgrims. 

“  Hollo,  hollo  !”  cries  his  friend. 

“What  do  you  mean  with  your  hollo?  You 
should  cry  hoop  for  a  Hoopoe.” 

An  attendant  now  appears. 

The  king  has  just  finished  his  meal  of 
myrtle-berries  and  ants,  and  is  now  comfort¬ 
ably  asleep.  His  servant  Eunningbird,  how¬ 
ever,  calls  his  Majesty.  “  Open — the  forest,” 
exclaims  a  voice,  aud  with  magnificent 
plumage  and  a  tremendous  beak  enters  King 
Hoopoe.  The  strangers  inform  him  that 
they  are  desirous  of  consulting  him,  and  tell 
him  why  ! — 

Because  jmu  were  a  man,  the  same  as  us, 

And  found  yourself  in  debt,  the  same  as  us, 

And  did  not  like  to  pay,  the  same  as  us, 

And  after  that  yon  changed  into  a  bird, 

And  ever  since  have  flown  and  wander’d  far 
Over  the  land  and  seas,  and  have  acquired 
All  knowledge  that  a  bird  or  man  can  learn. 

Queen  Nightingale  calls  the  birds  to 
council,  for  the  strangers  have  advised  them 
to  concentrate  and  build  a  city.  The  birds, 
who  are  pecking,  hopping,  picking,  popping 
among  the  barley  newly  sown,  obey  the 
summons.  At  first  they  are  alarmed,  and 
accuse  their  king  of  treason  to  the  state.  He 
introduces  the  two  old  men  as  connections  of 
his  wife,  for  Philomela  was  an  Athenian,  and 
tells  them,  that  out  of  love  for  the  birds  and 
their  way  of  living,  they  are  come  to  dwell 
among  them,  and  that  they  are  fellows  of 
infinite  wit,  and  quite  capable  of  doing  the 
state  service. 

Charmed  with  this  new  prospect  of  feather-  ! 
ing  their  nests,  the  birds  bid  the  travellers 
speak  for  the  public  weal.  The  strangers 
propose  to  build  a  city  in  the  air,  or  what 
was  the  air  once  ;  but — 
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Philosophers  of  late  call  it  tlie  Pole, 

Because  it  wheels  and  rolls  itself  about, 

As  ’twere,  in  a  kind  of  roly-poly  way. 

This  city  is  to  he  constructed  for  the  sole 
use  and  benefit  of  the  birds.  The  gods  are 
to  be  walled  out.  Without  express  permis¬ 
sion,  Jupiter  shall  no  longer  visit  the  earth 
and  make  love  to  his  Alcmenas  and  Semeles, 
nor  feast  on  the  fumes  of  sacrifice  offered  bv 
mortals.  The  birds  approve  the  project, 
swearing  by  gins  and  nets  and  traps  that 
they  never  heard  of  anything  half  so  clever 
before.  Our  Athenian  Don  Quixote  and 
Sanclio  Panza,  remembering  that  line  feathers 
make  fine  birds,  now  procure  themselves 
wings ;  and,  pluming  themselves  greatly  on 
their  ornithological  costume,  one  superintends 
the  workmen,  the  other  conducts  the  devo¬ 
tions  of  his  new  countrymen.  The  city  is 
built — built  entirely  by  birds  : 

Birds,  not  a  soul  beside  !  /Egyptian  none, 
Bricklayer,  or  stonemason,  or  carpenter, 

But  the  birds  with  their  own  hands.  ‘Twas  mar¬ 
vellous  ! 

From  Libya  came  about  three  thousand  cranes, 
Which  swallow’d  stones  for  the  foundation,  these 
The  cornrails  with  their  beaks  did  chip  and  hew. 
The  storks,  another  myriad,  bear  the  bricks, 
Sea-larks  brought  water,  herons  served  with  hods, 
And  with  their  feet  for  shovels,  dipping  deep, 

The  geese  threw  up  the  mortar  on  the  hods. 

The  two  old  men  now  agree  that  the  new 
city  deserves  a  very  grand  name — a  name 
suggestive  of  lofty  associations — and,  at  last, 
they  fix  on  that  of  Cloudcuckootown.  A 
solemn  invocation  is  then  addressed,  not  to 
the  gods,  but  the  birds  of  Olympus,  in  which 
Apollo  takes  the  place  of  the  swan,  Diana  of 
the  goldfinch  ;  and  the  ostrich  is  selected  as 
the  Cybele  of  the  birds,  the  mighty  mother 
of  gods  and  men.  The  new  city  is  visited  by 
various  persons,  of  a  buoyant  and  sanguine 
turn  of  mind,  who  think  to  better  their 
condition  by  joining  the  aerial  architects. 
First,  a  poet,  doing  as  he  had  often  done 
before,  takes  a  flight  into  the  clouds.  Unable 
to  warm  himself  in  the  blaze  of  his  poetic 
fire,  he  makes  the  two  Athenians  give  him 
an  old  coat,  and,  not  content  with  that,  begs 
to  have  the  waistcoat.  Then  comes  a  prophet, 
with  an  oracle,  partly  about  the  prosperity  of 
the  city,  but  still,  more  about  a  new  pair  of 
shoes,  of  which  the  prophetic  feet  are 
grievously  in  want.  Next,  a  famous  geo¬ 
metrician  appears,  offering  plans  for  the 
proposed  building,  which  combine  all  the 
advantages  of  the  circular  with  the  parallelo- 
gramtic  mode  of  residences,  so  much  advo¬ 
cated  by  some  modern  reformers.  He  tries 
to  convince  the  old  men  of  the  extraordinary 
merits  of  his  plan,  but  which,  with  his  circles 
and  circumlocutions,  lie  naturally  fails  to 
make  all  square  with  them  ;  and  when  at 
last  they  produce  a  horsewhip,  and  tell  him 
to  find  out  by  his  geometry  the  road  back, 
he  accepts  the  striking  intimation,  and  flies 
off  at  a  tangent. 


The  birds  now  make  proclamation  against 
the  enemies  of  the  Republic,  and  set  a  price 
on  the  head  of  a  noted  poulterer,  on  whose 
fowl  proceedings  they  severely  animadvert. 
Meanwhile,  the  gods,  who  dislike  the  short 
commons  to  which  this  aerial  blockade  lias 
reduced  them,  sends  Tris  with  a  message  to 
earth  to  bid  men  fill  the  streets  with  the 
steam  of  sacrifice.  The  goddess  of  the  rain¬ 
bow  enters  the  gates  of  Cloudcuckootown 
without  applying  to  the  jackdaws  in  com¬ 
mand,  or  even  getting  a  passport  from  the 
storks.  She  is  arrested,  questioned  about 
her  business,  informed  that  birds  are  gods 
now,  and  that  men  must  sacrifice  to  them, 

|  and  leave  off  sacrificing  to  Jove.  Yes  ;  by 
Jove  must  they  !  Iris  threatens  them  with 
her  father’s  anger,  but  prudently  follows  the 
advice  which  she  receives,  and  takes  herself 
off.  In  addition  to  the  old  original  gods, 
certain  outlandish  deities  now  take  part  in 
the  action.  These  supernatural  foreigners, 
who  live  in  a  back-of- beyond  sort  of  heaven 
of  their  own,  lay  all  the  blame  of  their 
involuntary  fast  on  Jupiter,  and  threaten 
him  with  war,  if  he  refuses  to  open  the  ports. 
Ambassadors  are  sent  from  Olympus,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  barbarian  god.  Our  Athenian 
friends  refuse  to  make  peace  unless  Jove 
agree  to  deliver  up  his  sceptre  to  the 
legitimate  monarchs  of  the  sky.  There  is  no 
help  for  it.  The  condition  is  accepted,  and 
the  birds  enjoy  their  own  again. 

Another  old  familiar  face  meets  us  in 
Athens,  as  we  saunter  arm-in-arm  with  our 
merry  poet  through  its  crowded  streets.  The 
queen  of  all  social  questions,  the  problem  of 
problems,  the  rights  of  woman  question, 
which  throws  the  rights  of  man — if  the 
tyrant  has  any  rights — completely  into  the 
shade,  meets  us,  in  full  voluptuousness  and 
imperial  bulk,  as  we  turn  the  corner.  The 
phantom  of  her  frolic  Grace  may  be  rendered 
visible  to  all  who  are  interested  in  her  myste¬ 
rious  appearance,  by  the  aid  of  our  poetic  eye¬ 
glass.  In  one  of  his  plays,  which  he  calls 
Ecclesiazusse,  Aristophanes  presents  us  with 
a  most  amusing  picture  of  female  supremacy. 
There  we  see  the  strong-minded  women  of 
Athens.  We  hear  them  affirm  their  equality 
with  men.  They  form  themselves  into  a 
committee,  and  resolve  that  they  will  be 
men.  One  of  them  harangues  the  audience, 
but,  forgetting  her  assumed  character,  makes 
all  kinds  of  blunders — swearing  by  the 
patron  goddess  of  the  world’s  fairer  half, 
arid  addressing  her  colleagues  as  women,  in 
shameful  disregard  of  the  recent  Resolution. 
These  inconsistencies  are  detected  by  one  of 
the  lady-deputies,  and  her  acuteness  is 
commended  by  another  gentle  legislator,  who 
exclaims,  What  a  sagacious  man !  After 
some  consultation,  they  determine  to  enter 
the  public  assembly.  There  are  no  orators 
like  women,  they  remark.  Every  one  knows 
that  the  youths  who  make  such  beautiful 
speeches,  are  those  which  most  resemble 
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us.  Attired  in  classical  inexpressibles,  and 
adorned  with  becoming  beards,  the  interest¬ 
ing  delegates  strut  into  the  Greek  parliament, 
and  decree  a  community  of  goods  and  a 
general  relaxation  of  domestic  restrictions. 
One  man  shall  no  longer  be  rich  and  another 
miserable.  One  man  shall  no  longer  selfishly 
appropriate  broad  acres  to  himself,  and 
another  not  have  land  enough  to  be  buried 
in.  There  shall  be  no  poverty,  and  no  crime, 
for  everybody  shall  have  everything.  Then, 
with  regard  to  another  delicate  question,  the 
lady  senators,  in  their  collective  wisdom,  decide 
that  the  Protectionist  principle  is  unworthy 
of  a  free  and  enlightened  Republic,  and 
decree  free-trade  in  love.  Some  legislation, 
however,  they  believe  to  be  necessary  to 
redress  the  inequalities  of  nature.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  they  enact  that  all  the  handsome 
young  men  shall  begin  by  engaging  them¬ 
selves  to  the  plain  young  women,  and  only 
on  the  termination  of  this  agreeable  pre¬ 
liminary  arrangement  be  permitted  to  make 
a  voluntary  proposal  to  the  pretty  young 
women.  An  analogous  condition  is  to  be 
required  of  the  corresponding  moiety  of  the 
softer  sex,  and  every  deviation  from  esta¬ 
blished  law  is  declared  to  be  unconstitu¬ 
tional. 


DOSSIL  GEOGRAPHY. 

Somebody  has  said  that  there  is  fossil 
history  contained  in  English  words.  Every 
syllable  was  once  itself  a  word  with  its  own 
breath  of  life  in  it.  There  is  also  a  fossil 
geography  in  names  of  places.  Everybody 
sees  that  there  is  an  old  meaning  in  all  our 
hams  and  hursts  and  leys,  that  every  name 
of  a  place  has  some  kind  of  description  of 
its  past  life  petrified  within  it,  true  or  false 
now,  but  once  upon  a  time  true  fact  or  true 
opinion. 

The  World  meant  the  round  vault.  Europe 
was  perhaps  called  through  Latin  the  land 
euro-opposita  opposite  the  east ;  or,  through 
Greek,  eur-ops  the  broad-faced  ;  or,  through 
Carthaginian,  ur-appa  the  white-faced,  be¬ 
cause  Europeans  are  not  swarthy  as  the 
African.  Africa  may  have  been  Greek 
aphriken,  devoid  of  cold  ;  or  Latin  aprica, 
the  sunny  ;  or  Phoenician  Havarca,  or  Avreca, 
the  country  of  Barca  ;  or  Africa,  the  ancient 
name  of  Carthage  ;  or  Hebrew  ephor  dust, 
because  of  the  sand  of  its  deserts  ;  or  Arabic 
pheric,  an  ear  of  corn,  and  pharaca,  to  rub, 
because  the  region  now  called  Tripoli  and 
Tunis  was  to  the  Romans  a  great  granary. 
We  say  nothing  of  any  nymph  Europa,  of 
Afra  and  Afer,  of  Afrus  or  Ifricus,  and  of  the 
nymph  of  Asia.  Perhaps  Asia  was  named 
after  the  Ases  about  Mount  Taurus  ;  or  from 
the  Greek  azo,  to  dry,  allied  to  the  Hebrew 
az,  to  burn,  alluding  to  its  droughts.  Or  it 
was  called  by  the  Phoenicians  Asi,  meaning 
middle,  because  Asia  Minor — all  that  was 
known  of  old  as  Asia — used  to  be  described 


as  in  a  middle  place  between  Africa  on  the 
right  and  Europe  on  the  left  of  those  who 
sail  towards  it  down  the  Mediterranean,  the 
one  great  sea  of  the  ancients.  America  was 
named,  we  know,  on  its  discovery  in  a  much 
later  time  after  the  geographer  Amerigo 
Vespucci,  who  was  in  baptism  called  Emme- 
ricus,  after  the  saint  known  as  Emmerich  by 
the  Germans.  Australia  is  short  for  Austral 
(or  South)  Asia  ;  but  we  may  probably  con¬ 
sider  the  contraction  to  have  been  delibe¬ 
rately  made,  to  represent  this  great  region 
by  a  name  wholly  its  own,  as  the  Southern 
Continent. 

Now  let  us  look  at  home.  The  name  of 
Britain  is  derived  most  probably  from  the 
Phoenicians,  who  first  traded  on  our  shores. 
Some  tell  us  that  bre  tin  meant  Mount  of 
Tin,  and  was  the  name  of  an  old  mine  ;  others 
that  barat  anac  was  the  Land  of  Tin,  which  is 
in  Syriac  varatanac.  Hebrew  brith  means  a 
covenant,  but  carries  a  sense  of  division 
which,  it  is  said,  might  make  it  applicable  to 
an  island  cut  off  from  a  continent.  Welsh 
brith  means  painted  with  spots,  and  the 
Britons  were  perhaps  so  called  because  they 
were  spotted  ;  but  there  are  few  who  believe 
this,  as  there  is  nobody  who  now  believes 
that  Piets  were  so  called  because  they  were 
picti,  which  is  to  say,  painted.  Prydain  is 
Welsh  for  something  civilised,  beautiful,  and 
imposing  ;  this  was  perhaps  ynys  prydain, 
the  Fair  Island.  Or  was  prydain  an  old 
chief  whose  name  attaches  to  the  country  ? 
Or  is  Britain  really  named  from  its  fabulous 
first  colonist,  Brutus,  great  grandson  of  the 
pious  HCneas  ?  It  is  from  old  Celtic  bret  inn, 
a  high  island,  or  braith-tuinn,  the  Land  on 
the  Top  of  the  Waves.  That  is  the  derivation 
most  in  harmony  with  our  belief  as  patriot 
sons,  who  never  shall  be  slaves,  of  her 
who  rules,  &c.  But  in  Armorican,  the 
language  of  Brittany  or  Little  Britain, 
brytho  means  to  paint,  and  britannia  means 
variegated. 

Albion  is  not  named  from  the  Latin  for 
white  because  of  the  chalk  cliffs  on  the 
southern  coast.  The  name  comes  from  the 
north,  and  was  first  given  by  northern  set¬ 
tlers  who  touched  land  near  the  mountain 
regions  about  Aberdeen.  The  Highlanders 
still  know  their  country  as  Albuin.  But 
Doctor  Skinner  says  that  Al-by-on  is 
“the  residence  beyond  the  passage  of  the 
water.” 

Of  what  use,  then,  is  local  etymology  if  it 
is  troubled  with  such  notable  uncertainty 
when  it  endeavours  to  account  for  the  com¬ 
monest  and  oldest  names  1  The  truth  is, 
that  it  fails  chiefly  in  accounting  with  cer¬ 
tainty  for  those  names  which  are  too  old  to 
be  traced  back  to  their  origin.  We  do  not 
know  whether  we  may  find  Scythians  in 
Scots,  and  see  cousins  of  the  Crim  Tartars  in 
the  Cymry  of  Wales.  We  pass  back  out  of 
the  ken  of  history  to  get  such  words.  But 
i  we  have  record  to  guide  us  in  knowing 
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England  as  the  land  of  the  Angles,  and 
Angles  (from  Old  Saxon  Eng  or  Ing,  a 
meadow  or  plain),  as  folks  from  a  level 
country. 

Even  as  to  names  arising  in  historic  times, 
we  have  a  fair  share  of  historic  doubt  to  bear 
with.  We  know  that  Piccadilly  is  named 
from  the  pickadil,  or  broad  flat  white  linen 
collar  turning  down  at  the  neck  over  the 
jacket  in  the  time  of  Cromwell.  It  was 
called  pickadil  or  piccadilla,  perhaps,  from 
picca  a  spear-head,  because  of  the  sharp 
points  of  its  stiffened  plaits.  Now  Pennant 
says  that  there  was  Piccadilla  Hall  upon  the 
site  of  Sackville  Street,  where  these  collars  j 
were  sold.  Blount  speaks  of  the  famous 
ordinary  near  Saint  James’s  called  Pickadilly, 
perhaps  because  it  was  “  the  utmost  or  skirt 
house  of  the  suburbs.”  Or  was  it  so  called 
because  it  was  built  by  Higgins,  the  tailor, 
who  got  most  of  his  estate  by  pickadillies. 
Here  is  uncertainty  ;  but  as  to  the  main  fact 
there  is  no  doubt.  Piccadilly  is,  being  inter¬ 
preted,  a  turn-down  collar.  Better  Lane  we 
know  to  be  Eewter  Lane ;  from  the  fewters, 
or  idle  people,  lying  about  there  when  it  was 
a  green  lane  leading  to  gardens.  A  fewterer 
meant  properly  a  dog-keeper. 

London  is  named  from  an  old  British  king 
who  is  said  specially  to  have  adorned  it,  Lud’s 
Town  ;  the  same  king  gave  his  name  to  Lud- 
gate.  Paris  was  called  by  Julius  Csesar 
Lutetia  of  the  Parisians.  A  wandering  tribe 
in  remote  times  built  huts  on  the  insular 
part  of  the  town  now  called  the  city,  and  they 
named  their  fastness  from  the  Celtic,  Louton- 
hezi  (or  Lutetia)  “dwelling  of  the  waters.” 
Themselves  they  called  Parisii,  and  to  account 
for  that  name  there  are  half  a  dozen  theories, 
of  which  the  most  absurd  is  that  which  traces 
it  to  Paris,  son  of  Priam.  The  city  grew  to 
be  so  famous  for  its  filthy  streets  that  it  was 
supposed  to  have  been  called  Lutetia  from 
lutum,  the  Latin  word  for  mud. 

But  we  have  travelled  beyond  bounds.  We 
have  no  business  in  Paris,  and  re-enter 
England  again  by  the  Thames.  Thames  is 
a  Celtic  word.  The  Ancient  Britons  have 
left  the  chief  traces  of  their  language  on 
the  rivers  and  hills  of  the  country  they  inha¬ 
bited.  Later  occupants  accepted  the  names 
that  they  found,  and  though  they  were  merely 
general  words  meaning  the  stream,  the  river, 
or  the  water,  as  known  to  the  dwellers  in 
each  region,  the  general  word  was  a  particular 
one  in  the  stranger’s  ear.  Thus,  out  of  the 
Celtic  words  for  water  Tam,  Tav,  and  Cluyd, 
we  get  names  for  our  rivers  Thames,  Tamar, 
Tavy,  and  Hove,  as  well  as  the  Clyde  in 
Scotland,  and  the  less  familiar  Clydack,  Cle- 
dack,  Cledog,  and  Clettur  in  Wales.  Gwy, 
or  wy,  was  another  British  name  for  water, 
whence  we  get  the  Wye  and  Weymouth. 
There  was  an  odd-looking  British  word  for 
running  water,  Gwysg,  of  which  trace  is  re¬ 
tained  by  the  Axe,  the  Exe,  the  Esk,  and  the 
Usk. 


Afon  was  also  a  general  British  word  for  a 
river,  now  applied  as  a  particular  name  to 
many  Avons  in  this  country.  T’Avon  is  said 
to  be  the  etymology  of  the  river  Tone  that 
gives  its  name  to  Taunton.  Some  Celtic  names 
of  rivers  are  from  the  old  adjectives,  describ¬ 
ing  them :  Cam  was  yr  afon  Cam,  the  crooked 
river  ;  Teign  and  Tyne,  were  yr  afon  Taen, 
the  spreading  rivers  ;  Lim.  or  Lyme  was  y 
nant  Llym,  the  sharp  stream;  the  Yare  or 
\rar,  y  nant  Gwair,  the  fresh  or  vigorous 
stream  ;  the  Frome  yr  afon  Ffrwm,  the  river 
of  rich  vegetation.  There  was  another  Celtic 
word  for  water — dwr,  allied  to  the  Greek 
udor,  which  names  the  Houro  in  Spain,  and 
is  at  the  root  of  our  word  Hover.  There  is 
a  river  Hur  in  Ireland,  an  Adur  in  Sussex, 
an  Adder  in  Scotland,  and  the  Stour  is,  per¬ 
haps,  gwysdwr,  the  deep  water. 

In  Anglo-Saxon  there  was  a  word  ea,  allied 
to  the  French  eau,  for  water  in  general  or 
running  water  ;  it  occurs  in  names  of  rivers, 
or  of  places  near  them,  and  in  names  of  river 
marshes.  In  the  eastern  counties  the  word  is 
preserved  in  names  like  Popham’s  Ea ;  the 
Medway  was  once  written  Meduw-ea.  Eye 
and  Yeo  are  corruptions  of  this  word,  and  Ea 
is  still  one  of  the  names  of  the  river  Leven. 
Chels-ea  is  the  cold  river-marsh,  Batters-ea, 
Saint  Peter’s  river-marsh,  which  formerly  be¬ 
longed  to  the  abbey  of  Saint  Peters,  Chertsey. 
Eton  Ea-ton,  is  the  town  of  the  river.  E-rith 
is  the  water  channel.  Borne,  Burn,  and 
Bourne  were  Anglo-Saxon  names  for  streams. 
Tyburn  boundary  stream  ;  Holborn  hollow 
stream,  Auburn  the  ancient  stream. 

Efes  or  Eves,  in  a  word  like  Evesham,  was  a 
river-bank  or  edge  of  a  mountain.  Ford 
meant  in  Anglo-Saxon  what  it  means  in 
modern  English.  Bom-ford  was  the  broad 
ford,  Stam-ford  the  stony  ford  ;  Here -ford, 
the  ford  of  the  army,  Tiverton,  Twy-ford-tun 
the  town  of  two  fords.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
hithe,  a  port  obvious  in  the  names  like  Hythe 
and  Greenhithe,  is  contained  also  in  such  a 
word  as  Lambeth,  the  hithe  for  lambs  (or 
loam  ?)  Lin  is  Celtic,  for  a  deep  pool,  and 
occurs  in  words  like  Lincoln  and  Hublin. 
Hublin  is,  in  fact,  equivalent  to  Blackpool. 

From  the  streams  we  look  to  the  hills. 
There  was  an  old  Celtic  word,  den,  for  a  hill- 
fortress,  and  an  Anglo-Saxon  dun  of  Celtic 
origin,  for  a  hill  or  a  down,  whence  we  get  , 
many  of  our  modern  endings  in  don,  as  well 
as  the  Howns  themselves.  Thus,  Snowdon 
is,  of  course,  the  snowy  hill.  Also  there  was 
an  old  Celtic  word,  Pan  for  a  hill,  about 
which  a  curious  remark  has  been  made.  The 
Celts  who  came  into  this  country  were  not  all 
of  one  tribe,  and  did  not  all  speak  one  dialect. 
The  first  comers  had  the  word  Kent  for  a 
promontory,  and  the  five  great  headlands  of 
Britain  on  which  are  the  modern  counties  of 
Kent,  Lincolnshire,  Haddingtonshire,  Aber¬ 
deenshire,  and  Caithness,  were  all  originally 
called  Kent,  as  appears  from  the  names  of 
the  tribes,  Cantii,  Iceni,  and  Cantse,  from  the  f 
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name  Cantabriga  for  Cambridge,  Canty  Bay 
and  Pentland  Hills  in  Haddingtonshire,  and 
Pentland  Frith,  those  last  words  being  trans¬ 
formations  from  the  Kentland  Hills  and 
Kentland  Frith.  In  the  west  of  Scotland  the 
name  lives  in  Cantyre,  head  of  the  land.  But 
at  a  very  early  period  another  race  of  Celts 
changed  the  word  kent  into  pen,  a  name  ; 
applied  by  them  to  hills,  never  to  promon- ! 
tories.  Pembroke  had  previously  been  Kent- 1 
broke,  the  name  used  by  the  later  comers  for  j 
a  cape  was  corn,  a  horn,  which  is  preserved! 
in  Cornwall.  The  wall,  in  this  word,  is  the  i 
Celtic  gall,  meaning  western,  as  in  Galway, 
Donegal,  and  so  forth.  Mr.  Sullivan,  the 
author  of  a  clever  book  upon,  the  people 
and  dialect  of  Cumberland  and  Westmore¬ 
land,  adds,  to  observations  of  his  kind,  a 
theory  suggested  bv  the  transformation  of 
Kent  or  Cent,  into  leeni.  The  I  was  a  com¬ 
mon  Iberian  (Basque)  prefix,  and  he  believes 
that  some  of  the  Md  Celts  who  settled  here 
came  even  from  Celtic  Spain.  He  believes 
that  the  Mendip  and  the  Grampian  Hills 
are  witnesses  to  this,  being  derived  from 
the  Basque  words  Mendia,  a  hill,  and  Gara, 
a  height. 

Inver  and  Aber,  as  in  Inverary  and  Aber¬ 
gavenny,  were  names  given  by  Celts  of  the 
earlier  and  later  migration  to  the  mouth  of  a 
river.  Car  or  Caer  in  Carlisle,  Cardiff,  Caer¬ 
narvon,  is  from  the  Celtic  Cathair,  a  fortified 
place,  and  has  therefore  the  same  meaning 
as  the  words  or  endings  derived  from  the 
Roman  castra  or  camps,  Chester,  Lancaster, 
Doncaster,  Dorchester,  and  so  forth.  Coin,  in 
such  words  as  Lincoln,  is  from  the  Latin 
word  for  colony.  By  or  bye  is  Anglo-Saxon 
for  a  dwelling-place  ;  den  is  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  denn,  meaning  valley.  Denbigh  means 
therefore  the  dwelling  among  the  valleys. 
Ham,  pronounced  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  hawm, 
is  the  word  now  spelt  home,  and  is  a  common 
ending  to  the  names  of  places,  in  which 
men  are  gathered  into  homes,  as  Wait-ham 
wood  home,  and  a  hamlet  is  a  little  group  of 
homes. 

The  low  in  names  like  Hounslow  is  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  hleauw,  a  gently  rising 
ground.  The  in  or  ing  in  Hitchin  or 
Reading,  is  Anglo-Saxon  for  a  field  or 
meadow. 

Maen  was  a  stone  or  rock,  and  more  or 
maur  was  great,  both  being  Celtic  words  ; 
thus,  Penmaenmawr  with  its  steep  rocky 
side  translates  into  The  Hill  of  the  great  Rock. 
Ross  was  the  Celtic  for  a  promontory,  as  in 
the  name  Ross  itself  or  Roxburgh.  Ness  as 
in  Dungeness  or  the  Naze  is  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  nsesse,  for  a  nose.  Stead  meant  a  place 
in  Anglo-Saxon,  and  still  means  that  in 
English,  when  we  say,  “  in  stead  of  ”  for  “  in 
place  of,”  or  speak  of  a  homestead.  That  old 
word  homestead  becomes  a  special  name  in 
Hampstead.  Thorp  was  a  village,  as  in 
Althorp,  the  old  village.  Ton  was  a  hedged 
or  walled  enclosure,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 


Tynan,  of  which  we  have  another  form  in  Tv. 
Thus  Sutton  meant  the  south  enclosure. 
Tyburn  the  boundary  stream.  Wick  as  in 
Alnwick  and  Greenwich,  was  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  for  a  town  :  Worth  for  a  farm,  viliao-e. 
or  town,  as  Wandsworth,  the  village  on  the 
Wandel.  By  or  bye,  which  wTe  have  already 
said  is  Anglo-Saxon  for  a  dwelling,  is  also 
Danish  for  a  city,  town,  and  borough,  in 
which  sense  it  was  more  commonly  applied 
to  places  in  the  north  of  England. 

There  is  another  way  of  classifying  local 
names.  Names  of  tribes  are  remembered  in 
the  word  England  itself  or  Angles-ey  inEs-sex, 
Sus-sex,  and  Middle-sex,  called  after  the 
Saxons,  in  Menai  Straits,  and  Man  called 
after  the  Menavi,  and  so  forth.  Local  names 
ending  in  ham  or  ton  are  ofteD  described 
by  the  names  of  families,  whose  homes  they 
used  to  be  perhaps  a  thousand  years  ago. 
Birmingham  was  the  home  of  the  Beor- 
rningas,  or  descendants  of  Beorm.  Though 
certainly  its  vulgar  name  of  Brummagem  and 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bromwich,  point  to 
another  derivation,  Brom-wich  ham,  the 
broom-place  home,  from  the  broom  growing 
there.  Some  of  the  old  Saxon  families  seem 
to  have  been  equally  at  home  among  all 
tribes. 

A  great  family  of  Billings  is  found  to 
have  occupied  hams,  tons  and  hursts,  in 
Durham,  Yorkshire,  Lincolnshire,  Bedford, 
Stafford,  Lancaster  and  Sussex.  Perhaps 
it  had  also  a  residence  near  London,  of 
■which  there  is  record  in  the  name  of 
Billingsgate.  But  Billingsgate  is  more 
probably  the  gate  of  a  fabulous  British  King 
Belinus,  companion  of  Brennus  in  the  sacking 
of  Rome,  and  the  father  of  King  Lud,  whose 
name  was  attached  to  Liufoate.  The  name  of 
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the  Danish  King  Canute  was  attached  to  a 
ford — Knutsford.  Epsom  was  Ebbis-ham, 
Queen  Ebba’s  home.  Malmsbury  was  Saint 
Maidulph’s  City. 

Not  only  Christian  saints,  but  the  old 
gods  of  the  Teutonic  heathen  left  their 
names  scattered  upon  our  country  side. 
Odin,  whose  name  is  in  Wednesday,  had  a 
city  in  Wednesbury  and  a  residence  in  Wan- 
stead,  and  in  Wensleydale  a  meadow  valley. 
His  wife  Freia  has  a  Friday-tliorpe  and 
Fraisthorpe.  Thor,  god  of  thunder,  whose 
name  is  in  Thursday,  is  to  be  remembered 
by  his  own  name  in  Torn  ess,  in  Thursfield 
and  Timrsley,  and  by  his  symbolic  hammer 
in  Hamerton  and  Homerton.  Teu  or  Tuisco, 
whose  name  is  in  Tuesday,  has  a  Tye-hall 
and  a  Teweslev.  The  god  of  Saturdav  claims 
Satterth  waite. 

Very  many  places  are  named  after  animals. 
Efer,  the  Anglo-Saxon  word  for  the  wild 
boar  is  in  Everton,  renowned  for  toffey,  or  in 
Eversholt  the  wild  boar’s  wood,  and  Ever- 
shaw  the  wild  boar’s  field.  Broc  or  Bag,  the 
badger,  is  in  Brock  ley  or  Bagshot.  The 
Buch  appeared  in  such  places  as  Buckenham 
and  Buckland.  Cosgrove  was  the  cow’s 
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grove,  and  Kayland  the  cow's  region.  At 
Oxford  and  Oxton,  the  ox  ;  at  Kelvedon  or 
Calverley,  the  calf ;  at  Hartford  the  hart  ;  at 
Kidderminster  and  Ticehurst  the  kid  (Anglo- 
Saxon  Tic);  at  Gatcome  the  goat  ;  at  Har- 
hottle  the  hare  ;  at  Horsham  the  horse  ;  at 
Shipley,  also  at  Farleigh,  Fairfield,  and 
Farve  Islands,  the  sheep  (in  Scandinavian, 
Faar);  at  Lamberhurst  the  lamb  ;  the  sow  at 
Sowerby  ;  the  swine  at  Swinburn  ;  the  wolf 
at  Wolverton  and  Wolverhampton  ;  the  dog 
at  Hounslow,  the  cony  at  Colney  Hatch  ;  the 
squirrel  (dray)  at  Drayton,  were  all  animals 
attached  by  name  as  well  as  nature  to  the 
soil. 

The  general  home  of  the  birds  (Fouls-ham) 
was  Fulham.  Aylesbury  was  the  eagle’s 
city  ;  and  from  the  eagle’s  name  of  Erne  or 
Arin,  we  get  Earnley  and  Alley,  the  eagle’s 
meadow,  as  well  as  Arnold  the  eagle’s  wood. 
The  daw  names  Dawley,  the  owl  Uicombe, 
the  crow  (Scandinavian  Kraka)  Crowland, 
Crawley,  Crackenthorp.  The  crane  waded 
in  Cranbourne.  The  dove  nested  on  Culver 
cliffs.  Geese  passed  by  the  ford  at  Gosforth. 
Even  the  beetle  settled  permanently  on  some 
portions  of  the  land  ;  Wigga,  his  old  name, 
is  in  Wigmore  and  in  Wigton. 

Trees  are  in  such  names  as  Oswestry  and 
Coventry  ;  shrubs  in  Shrewsbury  and  Shrop¬ 
shire  ;  herbs  or  wort  in  W ortley.  Then,  as 
to  particular  trees,  we  have  ac,  the  ock,  in 
Acton,  Auckland,  Wok-ing,  Askew  (Ake- 
skeugh,  the  oak  knoll)  or  Mart-ock  (the 
market  oak.)  The  ash  is  in  Ashby,  and  in 
many  other  names  ;  the  alder  in  Aldershot, 
and  Allerton  or  Ellerton.  The  broom  is 
iu  Brompton,  the  birch  in  Berkeley  and 
Berkhampstead,  the  apple  in  Appleby 
and  Appulclurcombe,  the  hazel  in  Hasle- 
mere,  the  fern  in  Farnham,  grass  (gaers)  in 
Yearsly  and  Gretna,  moss  iu  Moseley,  sedge 
in  Sedgemoor,  the  reed  in  Ilidley,  wheat  in 
Whitfield,  beans  in  Binstead. 

There  was  clay  in  the  kill  at  Claydon, 
cisel  or  gravel  at  Chisledon  ;  and  the  most- 
famous  gravel-bank  in  our  island,  now  that 
the  Plymouth  Breakwater  is  being  made,  is 
known  still  by  its  old  name  as  the  Chesil 
bank.  Chalk  is  in  Chalcots  and  the  Chiltern 
Hundreds.  Marl  in  Marston  Moor,  in  Marl¬ 
borough  and  Marlow  ;  salt  in  Saltash  and 
Salcombe  ;  sand  at  Sandhurst ;  stone  (stan) 
in  Stoneleigh,  Stanley  (stone-meadow), 
Staines,  and  many  places  more. 

Truly  there  is  a  fossil  geography  worth 
studying  in  names  that  are  thus  found  to 
have  a  by-gone  meaning  in  them.  We  know 
Basinghall  Street  as  it  is  close  to  the  London 
Exchange,  with  the  commerce  of  the  world 
in  its  inteusest  form  gathered  about  it.  But 
its  name  tells  us  that  here  once  stood  the 
haugh  of  the  Lasings,  the  quiet  patch  of 
grass  before  the  house-door  of  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  family.  Berkshire,  the  bare  oak  shire, 
retains  in  its  name  the  memory  of  a  lopped 
oak  in  Windsor  Forest,  around  which  meet¬ 


ings  were  held  centuries  ago.  We  give  to  a 
house  of  correction  the  name  of  Bridewell, 
and  the  name  reminds  us  of  a  palace  near 
Saint  Bridget’s  Well  in  London  which  was 
turned  into  a  workhouse.  By  the  Charter 
house  we  are  reminded  of  the  Carthusian 
Friars,  monks  of  the  Chartreuse,  and  in 
Crutched  Friars,  of  the  freres  croises,  friars 
signed  with  the  cross,  which,  in  old  English, 
was  often  called  a  crouch.  The  flame  of 
beacon  fires  lives  in  the  name  Flamborough 
Head,  and  there  is  a  Celtic  word  for  fire  in 
the  word  Thanet,  that  tells  of  the  beacons 
lighted  by  the  watchers  there  against  in¬ 
cursions  of  the  Danes  who  commonly  made 
Thanet  their  landing-place  and  accustomed 
rendezvous  while  in  this  kingdom.  During 
the  Danish  wars  the  English  Saxon  kings 
resided  at  the  Cynges-tun  still  known  as 
Kingstoii-upon-Thames.  Also — although  the 
etymology  is  doubtful — in  the  midst  of  the 
wonders  of  Melbourne  the  gold  city,  the 
great  metropolis  of  the  remotest  end  of  the 
earth  peopled  and  gloriously  sustained  by 
English  enterprise,  we  may  be  reminded  of 
the  old  day  of  William  the  Conqueror,  when 
a  water-mill  represented  so  much  of  a  town’s 
wealth  and  enterprise  that  it  was  called  after 
its  chief  glory,  Mill-bourn. 


A  BAD  NAME. 

I  do  not  know  why  ;  except  that  I  wore  a 
great  beard  and  seldom  left  my  rooms  ;  but 
when  I  retired  to  Stepchester  to  write  a  book, 
people  thought  I  was  mad. 

Heedless  of  all  around  me,  I  worked  on, 
day  after  day,  week  after  week,  month  after 
month,  and  on  the  thirty-first  of  April  I 
walked  into  my  little  garden,  and  if  I  did  not 
feel  exactly  as  proud  as  did  our  great  his¬ 
torian,  Gibbon,  when  he  completed  the  Bise 
and  Fall,  I  nevertheless  thanked  Heaven, 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  that  the 
business  was  at  an  end. 

On  the  following  morning  I  rose  in  high 
spirits.  It  was  as  beautiful  a  day  as  ever 
was  seen.  I  had  now  leisure  to  admire  the 
flowers  that  were  blooming  around  me  and 
perfuming  the  air,  and  to  wuitch  the  wanton 
birds  on  the  wing,  chasing  each  other  from 
bough  to  bough. 

I  gave  orders  for  the  hair-dresser  to  be 
summoned  ;  after  a  brief  delay,  he  came. 
He  was  a  tall  thin  man  with  a  long  red  nose, 
and  a  very  liquorish  eye.  Bis  manner  was 
so  nervous  and  restless  that  I  was  half  afraid 
to  trust  him  to  shave  me,  and  I  was  not  a 
little  glad  when  the  operation  was  over — his 
hand  trembled  so  violently,  and  he  looked  at 
me  in  such  a  strange  and  terrified  fashion. 
Whilst  he  was  cutting  my  hair  I  began  to 
talk  to  him  ;  but  all  that  I  could  extract 
from  him  was,  “Yes,  sir;  O  yes,  sir;  you 
are  quite  light,  sir.”  Even  when  I  asked 
him  a  question — for  instance,  u  Have  you  any 
idea  how  far  is  it  from  this  to  Hastings  by 
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water  ?”  his  only  response  was  conveyed  in 
the  words  above  quoted.  “Yes,  sir  ;  O  yes, 
sir ;  you  are  quite  right,  sir.”  When  this 
man  left  the  house,  the  impression  on  my 
mind  was  that  he  was  insane  ;  and  I  inti¬ 
mated  as  much  to  Robert,  my  man-servant ; 
but  he  only  smiled,  and  remarked,  “  He  may 
be,  sir,  for  all  I  know.” 

My  toilet  completed,  I  sallied  forth  to 
mingle  with  the  world.  It  occurred  to  me 
that  I  would,  in  the  first  instance,  call  at  the 
shops  of  the  tradespeople  with  whom  I  had 
dealt  (through  the  agency  of  my  servants), 
and  express  to  them  some  few  words  of  com¬ 
pliment.  I,  of  course,  took  it  for  granted 
that  they  knew  my  name,  and  that  I  was 
one  of  their  customers. 

The  butcher’s  shop  was  the  first  that  I 
was  passing,  and  I  looked  in.  “  Good  morn¬ 
ing,  sir,”  said  I,  crossing  the  portal. 

The  butcher,  whose  size  was  about  double 
that  of  mine,  eyed  me  with  some  concern  ; 
and,  before  replying  to  my  salutation,  removed 
from  the  block  his  cleaver,  knife,  and  steel, 
which  he  had  just  been  using  ;  and  then,  in  a 
somewhat  confused  manner,  he  made  his 
exit  through  a  back  door,  leaving  me  in  sole 
!  possession  of  the  shop.  I  waited  a  reasonable 
time  ;  but  finding  that  he  did  not  return,  I 
took  my  departure,  perfectly  convinced  that 
the  butcher  was  mad. 

My  next  visit  was  to  the  baker’s — a  very 
i  respectable  man  with  a  very  intelligent 
countenance.  I  observed  that  he,  too,  was 
rather  uneasy  when  I  spoke  to  him,  and  to 
j  mv  astonishment,  when  I  casually  took  up  a 
i  half-pound  weight  which  was  on  the  counter, 
j  he  rushed — literally  rushed — into  the  street, 
j  and  stood  on  the  opposite  side  thereof.  There 
|  was  but  one  conclusion  at  which  I  could 
j  arrive — namely,  that  the  baker  was  as  mad 
f  as  the  butcher. 

The  grocer,  into  whose  shop  I  next  went, 
behaved  far  better  than  either  the  butcher  or 
the  baker  ;  for  he  talked  to  me  for  at  least 
five  minutes.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time, 
however,  he  asked  me,  very  politely,  if  not 
abjectly,  to  excuse  him  for  a  few  minutes  ; 
and,  putting  on  his  hat,  he  took  a  hasty 
departure  into  the  street,  and  turned  the 
corner.  It  is,  perhaps,  needless  for  me  to 
state  that  I  did  not  see  any  more  of  my 
grocer,  of  whose  sanity  I  then  entertained 
but  a  very  indifferent  opinion. 

Opposite  to  the  grocer’s  shop  was  that  of  i 
the  bookseller  and  stationer,  who  had  sup¬ 
plied  me  with  pens  and  ink,  and  other  little 
matters.  On  entering,  I  found  the  shop 
empty  ;  but  I  saw  the  bookseller  and  his  wife 
— partners  in  alarm — staring  at  me  through 
a  small  glass  window.  I  smiled  blandly  at 
them,  bowed,  and  evinced  by  my  manner, 
that  I  wished  to  be  served.  But  in  vain.  ] 
The  more  I  smiled,  the  more  solemn  became 
the  expression  of  their  countenances.  Be¬ 
coming  impatient,  I  scowled,  whereupon  the 
bookseller  and  his  wife  retired  altogether. 
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Wondering  what  on  earth  the  people  meant, 
I  directed  my  steps  towards  the  livery-stable 
keeper’s,  where  1  intended  to  hire  a  horse, 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  a  canter  in  some 
of  the  quiet  lanes  in  the  vicinity.  The  livery- 
stable  keeper,  in  the  politest  manner  imagin¬ 
able — but  keeping  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  me — said  he  did  not  think  that  he  had 
a  horse  that  wmuld  suit  me,  but  that  he  would 
go  and  see.  He  did  go.  But  he  did  not 
come  back  again.  I  then  went  up  the  yard, 
and  called  out,  “  Ostler !  ”  several  times  at 
the  top  of  my  voice  (rather  a  loud  one)  but, 
as  I  received  no  answer,  I  deemed  it  useless 
to  remain  any  longer,  and  made  my  way  to 
the  hotel  opposite,  where  I  asked  for  a  pint 
of  Canterbury  ale.  I  was  served  by  a  very 
pretty  and  engaging  young  lady,  to  whom  I 
desired  to  pay  a  modest  and  dignified  com¬ 
pliment.  But,  alas  !  no  sooner  had  she 
placed  the  ale  before  me  than  she  rapidly 
vanished,  and  shut  the  coffee-room  door  after 
her. 

When  I  had  drunk  the  ale,  I  rang  the  bell. 
It  was  not  answered.  I  then  made  a  noise 
on  the  floor  with  my  heavy  walking-stick. 
To  no  purpose.  I  opened  the  door  of  the 
coffee-room,  and  looked  into  the  passage. 
There  was  no  one  there.  I  called  aloud, 
Waiter  !  There  was  no  reply.  I  could  hear 
no  one  ;  not  a  sound  ;  the  house  was  seem¬ 
ingly  empty.  I  left  a  sixpence  and  a  piece 
of  honeysuckle  near  the  empty  tankard,  and 
walked  away  in  utter  disgust. 

My  watch  required  regulating  ;  but  I  could 
not  get  into  the  watchmaker’s  shop,  for  he 
had  bolted  his  door  when  he  saw  me  ap¬ 
proaching.  It  was  the  same  at  the  circu¬ 
lating  library,  to  which  institution  I  was 
anxious  to  subscribe,  for  during  the  winter 
I  had  grown  to  like  this  little  watering- 
place,  and  resolved  on  spending  the  summer 
there. 

What  could  be  the  meaning  of  the  trades¬ 
people’s  conduct  ?  was  a  question  I  put  to 
myself,  over  and  over  again,  on  my  way  to 
the  pier,  for  I  now  intended  hiring  a  boat  for 
a  sail.  But  the  fact  was,  I  could  not  get  a 
boat.  Every  one  of  the  men  to  whom  I 
spoke  made  some  excuse  or  other  for  not  tak  ing 
me  on  the  water.  One  said,  that  the  wind 
would  soon  shift,  and  we  should  not  be  able 
to  get  back  that  night ;  another  told  me  that 
his  mast  was  sprung  ;  a  third  that  the  paint 
was  not  dry  inside,  and  that  I  would  spoil 
my  clothes.  And,  what  was  even  more  pro¬ 
voking  still,  I  found  myself  surrounded  by  at 
least  a  score  of  these  amphibious  animals, 
who  listened  to  all  I  said  with  much  eager- 
ness,  though  upon  each  face  there  was  a 
broad  grin  which  struck  me  as  very  mean¬ 
ingless. 

I  retraced  my  steps  to  my  cottage — men, 
women,  and  children  avoiding  me  as  I  passed 
through  the  few  streets  of  the  little  town— 
and  summoned  my  man-servant  Robert,  to 
whom  I  mentioned  what  had  taken  place, 
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asking  him  if  he  could  possibly  account  for 
such  demeanour.  Robert  smiled,  and  re¬ 
plied  : 

“  O,  yes,  sir  !” 

“  Then  do  so,”  I  said  to  him. 

“The  truth  is,  sir,”  he  went  on  to  say, 
“  that  all  the  people  hereabouts  think  you 
are  a  madman,  and  that  I  am  your  keeper.” 

“What !”  I  exclaimed. 

“  It  is  quite  true,  sir  ;  and,  as  neither  my¬ 
self  nor  my  wife  could  disobey  your  order, 
we  could  not  tell  the  people  who  you  were, 
and  what  y  ou  were,  and  what  you  were  doing, 
all  they  could  judge  by  was  what  they 
saw  ;  and  sometimes,  when  you  were  walk¬ 
ing  about  the  garden,  and  talking  loud 
to  yourself,  you  certainly  did  look  rather 
queer,  sir.  By  at  least  forty  or  fifty  people 
have  I  been  asked  if  you  were  harmless. 
‘Harmless?  Yes!’  I  said;  ‘and  there’s 
nothing  the  matter  with  him — he  ain’t  mad.’ 
But  they  only  shook  their  heads  at  that.  I 
had,  at  one  time,  to  go  round  to  the  parents 
of  the  little  boys  and  girls  who  ran  about  the 
streets,  and  prevent  them  allowing  their 
children  to  shout  after  you.” 

“  Shout  after  me  !” 

“Yes,  sir.  After  you  passed  them  they 
would  follow  in  a  body,  shouting  out,  ‘  There 
goes  the  mad  ’un  !’  You  did  not  notice 
them,  of  course  ?” 

“And  you  mean  to  tell  me,”  said  I,  “that 
all  the  people  in  the  place  thought  me  in¬ 
sane,  and  think  so  still  ?” 

“  Yes,  sir  ;  all,  with  only  one  exception.” 

“  Who  may  that  be  ?” 

“  An  old  man,  sir,  who  is  eighty-nine  years 
of  age.  Passing  the  cottage  one  morning, 
when  you  were  walking  about  the  garden, 
the  old  man  said,  ‘  Folks  think  your  master 
mad  ;  but  I  know  better,  for  I  have  listened 
to  him  more  than  twice  or  thrice,  and  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  is  writing  a 
1  book,  or  else  that  he  is  a  lawyer  working  up 
some  great  case  that  is  coming  on  for  trial.’ 
On  asking  him  how  he  came  to  think  that, 
sir,  he  said  he  remembered  Mr.  Erskine, 
afterwards  the  famous  Lord  Erskine,  who 
used  to  come  down  here  often,  and  stay  for  a 
few  days  in  an  old  house  that  stood  where 
this  cottage  now  stands.” 

To  have  a  conversation  with  an  old  man 
who  could  recollect  Erskine,  and  answer  my 
questions  anent  that  illustrious  orator  and 
advocate,  would  indeed,  I  thought,  be  a  great 
trcSit 

“  Who  is  the  old  man  ?  What  is  he  ?  ”  I 
asked. 

“  His  name  is  Carding,  sir.  He  was,  in 
former  days,  a  bold  smuggler  ;  but  he  has 
now  an  independence  on  which  he  lives.” 

“Do  you  think  he  would  come  and  see 
I  me  ?” 

“  I  am  sure  he  would,  sir.” 

“  Then  bring  him  here.” 

In  less  than  half-an-hour,  Robert  returned 
with  old  Mr.  Carding,  who  was  still  very 


erect,  and  whose  faculties  were  in  excellent 
preservation.  His  eyesight  was  good,  he  was 
far  from  deaf,  and  he  spoke  with  a  rapidity 
and  distinctness  that  astonished  me.  I 
asked  him  to  be  seated,  and  after  he  had 
drank  a  glass  or  two  of  the  sherry  which 
I  placed  before  him,  I  came  to  the  point  by 
saying : 

“  I  am  told  you  remember  the  late  Lord 
Erskine  ?  ” 

“  Remember  him  well,  sir,”  was  his  reply  ; 
“knew  him  long  before  he  was  the  great 
man  that  he  became.  He  was  about  nine  or 
ten  years  my  senior.  For  a  long  time  no  one 
knew  who  he  was,  and  he  used  to  go  by  the 
name  of  the  Rampant  Madman.  Most  people 
were  frightened  of  him,  and  the  mothers 
used  to  make  a  sort  of  Bogey  of  him  to 
frighten  their  naughty  children.  ‘I’ll  send 
for  that  mad  gentleman,’  they  used  to  say. 
He  stayed  in  this  very  place  where  you  now 
are.  He  never  stayed  long  at  a  time,  but  he 
paid  us  a  visit  pretty  often.” 

“  What  did  he  do,  that  people  thought  him 
mad  ?” 

“  Do,  sir  ?  Why,  he  would  stand  at  the 
very  edge  of  the  cliff  where  the  flag-staff  now 
is,  and  talk  by  the  hour— sometimes  for  two 
hours  or  three  hours  together ;  and  so  loud 
would  he  speak  at  times,  that  you  might 
hear  him  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off,  his  right 
arm  moving  about  above  his  head,  and  his 
left  hand  clenched  firmly  on  his  hip.”  (The 
old  man  stood  up,  and  imitated  the  great 
orator’s  attitude.)  “At  low  water  he  would 
go  and  stand  on  those  black  rocks  out  yonder 
and  talk,  seemingly,  to  the  waves.  When 
he  once  began  he  never  stopped  till  it  was  all 
over,  and  I  have  seen  the  perspiration  run¬ 
ning  down  his  forehead,  even  in  cool  weather. 
He  never  kept  his  hat  on  while  he  was 
speaking  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  was  done,  he 
would  put  it  on,  and  sometimes  laugh 
heartily.  He  used  to  talk  like  a  man  who 
had  something  on  his  mind  which  he  could 
not  di\ulge  to  his  fellow  creatures  ;  and  yet 
he  did  not  seem  to  care  who  heard  him 
speak.  I  and  several  other  young  men  have 
been  within  six  or  seven  yards  of  him,  and, 
although  he  saw  us,  he  took  no  more  notice 
of  us  than  if  we  had  been  a  parcel  of  sticks 
or  stones,  and  "went  on  talking  just  the 
same.  He  had  been  dowm  here,  off  and  on, 
for  more  than  two  years  before  it  was  known 
that  he  was  the  famous  barrister  Erskine, 
and  then  it  was  only  by  an  accident  that  we 
knew  he  was  not  mad.” 

“  How?” 

“On  one  Saturday  afternoon  he  brought 
down  with  him  a  young  gentleman,  of  about 
twenty  years  of  age,  who  walked  about  the 
pier  while  Mr.  Erskine  was  making  a  speech 
out  upon  the  rocks.  One  of  the  men  on  the 
pier  remarked  to  this  young  gentleman, 

‘  What  a  pity  that  such  a  fine  man,  and  such 
a  pleasant  spoken  man  when  he  is  calm, 
should  be  so  mad  !’  AY  hereupon  the  young 
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gentleman  roared  with  laughter,  and  then  let 
the  cat  out  of  the  bag  by  saying  who  bis  friend 
was.  It  was  afterwards  that  I  and  several 
others  then  here,  but  now  gone  to  their 
account,  came  to  know  him  so  well.  And  a 
right  merry  gentleman  he  could  be,  too. 

Lord  bless  us,  sir  !  swift  as  time  flies,  it 
seems  only  as  yesterday  that  he  would  come 
down  here,  and  say  to  us,  as  he  made  his 
way  to  the  cliff,  with  his  hands  in  his 
breeches  pockets,  and  walking  like  a  sailor 
(he  had  been  in  the  navy,  you  know,  sir), 

‘Come  along,  my  lads,  and  be  the  jury!  I 
am  going  to  make  another  speech.’  And  a 
most  beautiful  thing  it  was  to  listen  to  him. 

One  minute  he  would  make  you  laugh 
heartily,  and  the  next  minute  he’d  bring  the 
water  into  your  eyes,  by  the  tender  way  in 
which  he’d  allude  to  a  fading  flower  or  a 
sickly  child.  There  was  one  case  in  parti¬ 
cular,  I  remember.  It  was  an  action  brought 
against  a  Mr.  Somebody  or  other  by  a  lord’s 
eldest  son,  for  carrying  off  the  wife.  It  was 
most  beautiful — as  we  told  him  when  he 
asked  us  how  we  liked  it.  Blest  if  he  didn’t 
make  out  as  how  the  defendant  was  the  ill- 
used  party,  aud  not  the  man  as  had  lost  his 
wife.  Expensive  as  travelling  was  in  those 
days,  five  of  us  went  up  to  London  to  hear 
him  speak  that  speech  in  court,  before  the 
judges  and  the  regular  sworn  jury  ;  and  such 
a  crowd  as  there  was  of  lords  and  gentlemen, 
to  be  sure  !” 

“  And  did  he  speak  that  same  speech  ?  ” 

I  asked. 

“  Yes.  In  parts  it  was  a  little  different, 
and  some  things  was  added  :  but  it  was,  in 
the  main,  just  what  he  said  standing  out  on 
them  rocks  yonder.  There  was  no  silly  pride 
about  Mr.  Erskine,  sir.  As  soon  as  the  case 
was  over,  and  he  was  coming  out  of  court, 
his  quick  eye  caught  sight  of  us ;  and  up  he 
comes,  puts  out  his  hand  to  each  of  us,  and 
says,  ‘What!  you  here,  my  lads?  Well, 
follow  me.’  And  he  walks  off  to  an  old 
public-house  near  the  court,  called  The 
Chequers,  and-  orders  two  bottles  of  port 
wine  for  us  ;  and,  while  we  were  drinking  it, 
explained  to  us  as  how  it  were  not  possible  1 
for  him  to  win  the  day ;  and  that  all  the 
effect  his  speech  would  have,  would  be  to 
reduce  the  damages.  He  was  mighty  pleased 
to  hear  himself  praised,  and  seemed  just  as 
proud  of  our  approval  as  of  anybody’s  else.  I 
don’t  think,  sir,”  continued  the  old  man, 

“  that  Mr.  Erskine  felt  any  of  the  fine  things 
he  said  in  his  speeches.  It  was  all  acting 
with  him :  and  I’ll  tell  you  why  I  think  so. 

One  day  he  was  walking  along  the  sands, 
spouting  of  poetry  out  of  a  book — he  was 
learning  of  it,  for  he  read  it  over  and  over 
again — and  while  lie  was  doing  so  he  turned 
up  his  eyes,  shook  his  head,  and  stretched 

forth  his  right  hand,  in  such  a  way  that  you  !  see  that  mad  gentlemau !” 


might  have  taken  him  for  a  street  parson. 
It  was  a  most  series  sort  of  poetry.  It  was 
something  about  ‘Farewell  the  drums  and 
fifes,  the  banners  and  the  big  guns — and  the 
plumes  and  the  feathers,  cocked  hats  and 
swords,  and  the  virtuous  wars  and  the  fair 
women — honours,  decorations,  and  rewards  ! 
O,  farewell  everything !  Alas !  the  poor 
fellow’s  occupation’s  gone  !’  All  of  a  sudden, 
sir,  he  shuts  up  the  book,  claps  it  under  his 
arm,  whistles  a  jig,  and  dances  to  it,  and 
remarkably  well,  too,  did  he  come  the  double¬ 
shuffle.  Another  time,  when  he  was  reading 
out  poetry,  I  saw  him  work  himself  up  till 
the  tears  actually  rolled  down  his  cheeks  ; 
and  not  two  minutes  afterwards  he  was 
playing  at  rounders  with  all  the  little  boys 
on  the  beach.” 

“  And  did  Mr.  Erskine  know,”  I  asked  the 
old  smuggler,  “that  at  first  you  all  thought 
that  he  was  mad  ?” 

“  Yes  ;  and  was  very  much  amused  at  it. 
And  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  you  will  not  take 
offence,  because  the  people  here  had  the  same 
opinion  of  yourself.” 

“But,  my  good  sir,”  I  remarked,  “they 
are  still  labouring  under  the  impression.” 

“  Very  true,”  he  rejoined;  “but  it  will  be 
all  right  in  a  day  or  so.” 

On  the  following  morning  Robert’s  wife 
was  taken  suddenly  ill ;  and  I  sent  for  the 
doctor,  a  very  able  practitioner,  and  a  very 
gentleman  like  man.  He  came  ;  and,  after 
seeing  his  patient,  and  assuring  me  that  the 
case  was  not  one  of  a  serious  nature,  we 
entered  into  conversation  upon  general 
matters,  during  which  I  mentioned  what  had 
happened  on  tiie  previous  day.  The  doctor 
laughed,  and  said  : 

“  I  hope  you  will  not  be  offended,  but  do 
you  know  that  only  till  the  other  day,  when, 
by  the  merest  accident,  I  became  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  your  avocation,  I,  too, 
shared  the  opinion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  ?  Yesterday  evening  I  heard  of  your 
peregrinations,  and  of  the  groundless  alarm 
that  you  had  created.  However,  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  disabusing  the  minds  of 
the  people  of  their  erroneous  idea  ;  and  you 
will  find  that  when  you  next  pay  them  a 
visit,  you  will  meet  with  a  very  warm  recep¬ 
tion,  and  most  probably  have  tendered  unto 
you  the  most  ample  apologies.” 

Reader,  such  was  the  case  !  and  I  never 
enjoyed  myself  more  than  I  did  at  that  little 
watering-place  during  the  ensuing  summer. 
But  amongst  some  of  the  rising  generation 
the  original  impression  still  holds,  I  fancy ; 
inasmuch,  as  two  years  ago  I  was  walking 
down  one  of  the  back  streets — medifcans 
nugarum — when  I  heard  a  little  girl,  of 
about  ten  years  of  age,  call  out  to  a  younger 
sister,  “  Come  you  here,  Polly  1  Don’t  you 
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HOSPITABLE  PATRIARCHS. 

The  house  of  B’kerke,  in  the  Lebanon,  was 
formerly  a  convent  of  nuns,  but  has  been 
rebuilt  and  enlarged  as  a  residence  for  the 
Maronite  Patriarchs.  The  scene  about  the 
building  was  on  the  day  of  my  arrival  very 
picturesque  and  oriental.  Mountain  emirs 
and  sheiks  (princes  and  chieftains),  bishops, 
monks,  priests,  and  peasants,  had  come  to 
pay  their  respects  to  the  Patriarch  on  his 
return  to  B’kerke  from  his  summer  resi¬ 
dence,  which  is  some  two  days’  journey  off, 
near  Tripoli.  This  is  the  universal  custom 
throughout  Syria.  Whenever  anybody  re¬ 
turns  to  his  house  after  any  kind  of  absence, 
short  or  long,  friends  make  a  point  of  paying 
him  a  visit.  The  higher  the  rank  of  the 
visited,  the  more  the  visiting  ;  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  those  who  poured  in  from  all  parts  of 
the  mountain  to  call  upon  the  Patriarch  was 
very  great  indeed.  We  learnt  afterwards 
that  he  had  in  three  days  received  about  six 
hundred  visits. 

When  I  and  a  friend  arrived,  at  this  time, 
as  travellers,  at  the  gate  of  B’kerke,*  a  very 
intelligent  Maronite  priest,  who  spoke  Italian 
exceedingly  well,  came  forward  to  bid  us 
welcome,  and  conduct  us  to  a  room  in  which 
sherbet,  coffee,  and  pipes  were  served.  The 
Patriarch  sent  word  that  he  was  at  present 
engaged  in  receiving  some  sheiks  of  the 
Karan  family,  but  that  if  we  would  wait  “a 
short  quarter  of  an  hour,”  he  would  get  rid 
of  them.  We  begged  him  not  to  hurry  on 
our  account,  and  my  companion  forwarded 
him  our  letter  of  introduction  from  the 
French  Consul-General  at  Beyrout.  In  the 
mean  time  we  sat  and  smoked  in  the  room 
to  which  we  had  been  first  conducted,  and 
amused  ourselves  by  watching  the  arrival 
and  departure  of  the  troops  of  guests  and 
visitors. 

There  were  not  less  than  a  hundred  horses 
waiting  outside  for  their  riders.  Every  now 
and  then  some  sheik  or  emir  issued  from  the 
house — having  finished  paying  his  respects  — 
when  up  sprang  eight  or  ten  of  his  armed 
followers,  who  had  been  lounging  about  the 
gateway,  and  the  horses  of  his  party  were  at 
once  got  ready  and  mounted.  Then  perhaps 
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there  would  arrive  a  bishop  or  abbot  of  some 
neighbouring  convent,  portly,  and  riding  on  a 
mule,  followed  by  ten  or  twelve  ecclesiastics 
of  a  lower  rank.  All  present  would  kneel  to 
be  blessed  by  such  a  priest,  and  remain  kneel¬ 
ing  until  he  had  passed  into  the  house.  Nor 
were  there  only  two  or  three  incidents 
like  these.  They  were  happening  every  five 
minutes  during  the  time  we  had  to  employ 
in  looking  at  the  scene.  The  fine  horses,  the 
martial  bearing  of  the  men,  the  Eastern 
dresses,  and  the  numerous  arms,  satisfied  our 
eyes  until,  after  about  half  an  hour’s  delay, 
we  were  ushered  into  another  room,  and 
there  the  Patriarch  was  waiting  to  receive 
us.  He  even  apologised  in  the  most  courteous- 
manner,  for  not  having  himself  welcomed  us 
on  our  arrival ;  but  explained  that  he  was 
anxious  to  get  rid  of  a  host  of  visitors,  who 
were  all  chiefs  of  one  family,  in  feud  with 
another  family  which  he  expected  every 
minute.  “  I  should  not  like,”  he  said  to  us, 
half  laughing,  “  to  celebrate  your  arrival  here 
with  a  fight  in  my  court.” 

The  Patriarch  is  about  fifty-five  years  old, 
and  has  a  very  prepossessing  countenance. 
Having  received  his  education  at  the  College 
of  the  Propaganda  at  Pome,  he  speaks  Italian 
exceedingly  well.  This  enabled  us  to  dispense 
with  an  interpreter  in  talking  with  him.  The 
weather  being  very  damp  and  cold,  he  wore 
over  his  red  silk  cassock,  a  long  cloth  gar¬ 
ment — a  sort  of  pelisse — of  dark  cloth,  lined 
with  sable  fur.  His  head-dress  was  the 
curious  turban  worn  by  the  Maronite  priest¬ 
hood,  which  I  can  only  describe  by  saying,  that 
it  resembles  what  is  always  represented  in 
the  children’s  pictures  on  the  head  of  Moses 
when  he  is  shown  delivering  the  tables  of  the 
law. 

The  Patriarch  did  not  remain  very  long  in 
the  room  with  us,  but  excused  himself  on  the 
score  of  fatigue,  from  the  number  of  visitors 
he  had  been  obliged  to  receive  during  the 
past  two  days.  He  promised  to  see  us  again 
at  supper,  and  for  our  entertainment  during 
the  three  or  four  hours  which  intervened 
before  that  meal,  he  handed  us  over  to  the 
care  of  a  priest,  who  also  spoke  very  good 
Italian,  and  who  (after  showing  us  to  our 
respective  rooms)  at  once  took  us  outside  to 
see  the  magnificent  views  from  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  house. 
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There  is  no  lack  of  variety  in  Lebanon. 
There,  as  our  guide  over  the  premises  in¬ 
formed  us,  forty-eight  hours  ago  the  Patriarch 
and  his  household  had  left  the  summer  resi- 
1  deuce  at  Deetnan  (which  is  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  celebrated  cedars),  and  had 
left  there  already  three  or  four  feet  of  snow. 
A  journey  of  live  hours  had  brought  them  to 
B’kerke,  where — although  the  day  was  wet 
and  somewhat  cold — the  climate  was  that  of 
an  English  summer. 

Frnm  the  terraced  roof  of  B’kerke  we 
counted  no  less  than  twenty-two  churches 
and  eleven  convents,  all  within  a  distance  of 
four  or  five  miles.  On  every  side  we  heard 
|  the  bells  tolling  for  afternoon  prayer.  Monks 
laboured  amongst  the  mulberry  plantations 
covering  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  and  with 
help  of  a  glass  nuns  were  to  be  espied  at 
work  within  their  convent  walls. 

The  house  of  B’kerke,  formerly  a  nunnery, 
has  been  converted  to  its  present  use  for  up- 
'  wards  of  a  hundred  years.  Attached  to  the 
building  is  a  handsome  church,  in  which  are 
;  several  pictures  that  have  been  from  time  to 
time  presented  by  the  Governments  of  Prance 
and  Austria  to  successive  patriarchs.  There 
1  is  stablingfor  two  hundred  horses ;  and,  within 

the  house,  beds  can  be  made  up  for  as  many 
guests.  Nor  is  this  too  much  space  for  the 
purposes  of  hospitality.  Every  visitor  in  the 
I  mountain  fully  expects  that  he  himself,  his 
j  horse,  and — should  he  have  anv — his  fol- 
;  lowers,  are  to  be  lodged  and  fed  by  the  Patri¬ 
arch  for  at  least  twenty-four  hours.  On  the 
day  of  our  arrival  no  fewer  than  eight  hun- 
:  dred  persons  had  partaken  of  sherbet,  coffee, 

1  and  pipes  ;  and,  of  these  men,  four  hundred 
1  had  also  shared  of  the  mid-day  meal,  while 
there  remained  two  hundred  who  would  also 
enjoy  supper  and  bed.  Rations  for  eight 
hundred  horses  (for,  in  Lebanon,  the  poorest 
ride)  had  been  consumed  during  the  dav. 

Shortly  after  sunset  we  were  summoned 
j.j  to  the  supper-room,  and  there  we  found  the 
patriarch  with  about  fifty  guests  of  the  higher 
rank  waiting  for  us  before  they  took  their 
seats.  The  Patriarch’s  place  was  on  a  slight 
dais  at  the  head  of  the  table  ;  and,  by  his  side, 
was  his  vicar,  a  bishop  of  the  Maronite  Church, 
who  has  no  bishonric.  As  strangers  and 
Europeans  we  received  the  place  of  honour 
on  the  right  hand  of  our  host,  whilst  all  the 
way  down  the  table  emirs,  priests,  and  sheiks 
were  ranged  according  to  their  rank.  At  our 
end  of  the  table  plates,  spoons,  knives  and 
forks  were  laid  in  European  fashion,  and  the 
dishes  brought  to  us  were  cooked  and  served 
in  the  French  manner.  The  Patriarch,  the 
bishop-vicar,  and  one  priest  of  rank  were  the 
only  persons  at  table  who  ate  in  our  way  and 
of  our  dishes.  For  the  rest  of  the  company, 
j  there  was  Arabic  cookery,  and  they  ate  with 
their  hands  alter  the  manner  of  the  country. 
One  bottle  of  Lebanon  wine — the  celebrated 
vino  d’oro — was  put  down  for  us  ;  but  of  this, 
only  myself  and  my  companion  drank.  For 


all  the  rest  there  was  no  other  beverage  than 
water.  The  meal  did  not  last  long.  Each 
person,  when  he  had  eaten  enough,  rose  from 
his  seat,  which  was  then  immediately  taken 
by  some  bystander  of  lower  rank.  Thus,  be¬ 
fore  the  Patriarch  and  others  at  our  end  of 
the  table  had  quite  finished,  the  place  of  an 
emir,  who  had  risen  from  his  seat,  was  taken 
by  my  groom,  an  Arab  lad,  not  too  clean  in 
his  person  or  too  neat  in  his  dress.  Thinking 
that  the  man  had  presumed  upon  his  asso¬ 
ciation  with  me  as  my  servant  to  sit  down 
before  his  time — and  in  the  presence  of  the 
Patriarch — I  reproved  him,  and  bade  him 
rise  ;  but  I  was,  in  my  turn,  reproved  by  the 
dignitaries  present.  “  What  was  this  ?  Had 
not  the  poor  man  a  right  to  his  dinner  1  Ought 
he  not  to  sit  down  whenever  he  found  a 
vacant  place  V  I  could  not  help  smiling  as 
I  thought  to  myself  of  the  sensation  there 
would  be  in  England  if  the  groom  of  one  of 
his  visitors  were  to  sit  down  at  table  with  his 
Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Yet 
the  Maronite  Patriarch  is  a  far  greater  man 
in  Syria  than  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
is  in  our  own  couutry.  Indeed  he  is,  within 
the  limits  of  the  Kesrouan  district  of  Lebanon, 
a  greater  man,  and  has  far  more  influence 
and  power,  than  the  Pope  in  Rome  himself. 

When  supper  was  over,  and  we  had,  in 
Eastern  manner,  washed  our  hands  with  soap 
and  water,  we  adjourned,  in  company  with, 
the  Patriarch,  the  bishop-vicar,  and  the 
guests  of  rank,  to  the  divan,  in  which  our 
first  interview  with  our  host  had  taken 
place.  Small  cups  of  very  hot  coffee,  un¬ 
strained  and  unsweetened,  were  served  to  us, 
and  then  the  long  pipes  were  again  brought 
in.  We  all  smoked  in  silence  for  some  time, 
until  the  Patriarch  began  to  talk  with  some 
of  those  who  were  placed  near  him  ;  then 
conversation  became  general  throughout  the 
room.  I  happened  to  sit  next  to  our  host, 
and,  having  accidentally  mentioned  that  I  had 
within  the  last  few  years  spent  two  winters 
in  Rome,  we  immediately  found  that  we  had 
something  in  common  of  which  we  could 
speak,  and,  after  a  long  talk  about  the  holy 
city,  the  Patriarch,  on  my  questioning  him, 
gave  me  a  great  deal  of  information  about 
the  Maronite  nation,  or  sect,  of  which  he 
mav  be  said  to  be  both  temporal  and  spiritual 
head.* 

The  Maronites  are  said  to  number  alto¬ 
gether  about  two  hundred  thousand  souls,  of 
which  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  are  fighting 
men.  They  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  towns 
of  Syria,  from  Aleppo  in  the  north  to  TyTre 
in  the  south,  but  are  especially  to  be  found 
in  Beyrout,  at  the  foot  of  Lebanon.  Their 

*  Throughout  the  Turkish  empire,  every  Christian 
s"ct  is  called  a  Nation.  Thus  we  have  in  Constantinople 
The  Greek  Nation  (meaning  those  subjects  of  the  Porte 
who  belong  to  the  Greek  Church),  The  Armenian 
Nation,  Tie  Catholic  Armenian  Nation,  and  so  on. 
Whilst  in  Syria  we  have  The  Greek  Catholic  Nation,  The 
Maronite  Nation,  and  The  Jacobite  Nation,  besides  other 
smaller  sects. 
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stronghold  is  in  the  Kesrouan  district  of  the 
mountain  ;  although  they  are  also  to  be  found 
in  greater  or  less  numbers  in  every  region 
and  in  almost  every  village.  This  people 
has  always  looked  upon  France  as  the  nation 
to  which  it  must  look  for  protection,  and  has 
an  indistinct  notion  that  some  day  or  other 
France  will  rule  over  Lebanon.  So  long  ago 
as  during  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth  of 
France,  the  tit  le  of  Protector  of  the  Christians 
of  Mount  Lebanon,  was  given  to  the  French 
King  by  the  Sultan  Solyman  the  Second. 
The  Maronites  are  far  from  having  any 
reason  to  complain  of  persecution  from  the 
Turkish  rulers  of  the  country.  They  enjoy 
complete  religious  liberty.  They  are  also 
exempt  from  conscription  for  the  army, 
and  the  rniri,  or  tax,  which  they  have 
to  pay,  is  collected  by  their  own  chiefs,  who 
are  again  responsible  to  the  Christian 
Governor  of  Lebanon.  In  fact,  the  only  per¬ 
secutions  of  which  this  people  can  with  any 
justice  complain,  are  those  which  they  suffer 
from  their  own  priests,  bishops,  emirs,  and 
sheiks. 

In  temporal,  as  well  as  spiritual  matters, 
the  Maronites  are,  perhaps,  the  most  priest- 
ridden  race  in  the  whole  world.  No  pea¬ 
sant,  nor  even  sheik,  or  emir,  dares  to 
marry  without  the  permission  of  his  clerical 
director.  The  sums  paid  to  the  priests, 
bishops,  monks,  and  other  ecclesiastics,  for 
masses,  confession,  burials,  marriages,  and 
other  rites  of  the  church,  exceed  one  third  of 
the  annual  income  of  the  people.  So  wealthy 
are  the  convents  that  fully  one  third  of  the 
cultivated  land  of  Lebanon  belongs  to  them, 
and  they  are  adding  yearly  to  their  already 
vast  possessions. 

When  a  sheik,  emir,  or  wealthy  peasant 
dies,  he  usually  leaves — no  matter  how  many 
children  he  may  have  to  provide  for — a 
fourth,  and  oftentimes  a  third,  of  his  land  to 
the  church.  The  monks  themselves,  however, 
do  not  live  in  comfort,  although  in  the  class 
of  life  from  which  they  are  nearly  all  taken — 
that  of  the  labouring  peasantry — they,  no 
doubt,  find  luxuries  in  what  we  should  term 
the  bare  necessaries  of  life.  They  cultivate 
their  lands  well,  and  it  is  to  the  example  set 
•by  them  that  the  cultivation  of  the  mul¬ 
berry-tree,  and  the  quantity  of  silk  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  mountain,  has  so  greatly  in¬ 
creased  of  late  years. 

Among  the  Maronites  there  are  two  classes 
of  feudal  nobility — emirs  and  sheiks.  When¬ 
ever  a  Maronite  mountaineer  happens  to 
meet  an  emir  he  stoops  to  kiss  his  hands. 
The  emirs,  or  princes,  are  numerous;  but  lew 
of  them  are  wealthy.  Some  are  so  poor  as 
to  be  in  actual  want.  In  former  times  these 
persons  possessed  nearly  all  the  land  in  the 
mountain  ;  but  they  have  been  impoverished 
by  two  or  three  centuries  of  partisan-lighting 
amongst  themselves,  together  with  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  crowds  of  useless  retainers,  the 
incurring  of  debts  at  heavy  interest  with 


mone}r  lenders  in  the  towns,  and  huge  dona¬ 
tions  of  lands  to  the  church. 

There  are  some  exceptions  to  this  rule, 
and  several  amongst  the  emirs  have  retained 
a  large  part  of  their  lands,  which  they  are 
cultivating  in  a  very  creditable  manner.  The 
great  hold  of  the  priests  over  these  princes, 
is  gradually  but  surely  giving  way.  Even  the 
monks  themselves  admit  this,  and  attribute  it 
—  not  without  reason  —  to  the  extension  of 
education  by  the  American  Protestant  Mis¬ 
sionaries  on  Lebanon,  and  to  the  number  of 
books  and  tracts  which  are  now  published 
in  Arabic,  by  the  press  in  Beyrout,  belonging 
to  their  mission.  To  this  day,  however,  the 
emirs  maintain  much  of  their  old  exclusive¬ 
ness;  and,  on  no  account,  would  even  the 
poorest  amongst  them  either  marry  or  allow 
his  sons,  daughters,  brothers  or  sisters  to 
marry  out  of  his  own  rank.  However  poor 
an  emir  may  be,  the  peasantry  of  the  village 
in  which  he  resides  bring  him  offerings  of 
fowls,  sugar,  coffee,  and  other  mountain 
luxuries  on  the  great  holidays  of  the  church, 
and  pay  him  quite  as  much  respect  as  if  he 
were  still  possessor  of  vast  lands.  Some  few 
of  the  most  indigent  are  said  to  subsist 
entirely  on  these  presents.  But  however 
destitute  he  mav  be,  no  emir  ever  for  a  mo- 
ment  thinks  of  turning  his  hand  to  a  trade  of 
any  kind.  Even  the  higher  ranks  of  com¬ 
merce  he  avoids  as  a  pollution  to  his 
dignity. 

It  is  not  so  with  the  sheiks,  who  form  the 
second  class  among  the  Maronite  nobilitv. 
These  also  intermarry  with  each  other’s 
families,  and  receive  great  respect  from  the 
fellahs,  or  peasants.  Many  of  them,  however, 
engage  in  trade,  and  one  family  of  sheiks  has, 
for  many  3rears,  had  houses  of  business  in 
London  and  Marseilles,  which,  until  the  crisis 
of  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-seven,  were 
accounted  wealthy.  The  very  great  majority 
of  the  sheiks,  however,  reside  always  in 
Lebanon,  and  are  engaged  in  the  cultivation 
of  their  lands.  Some  of  these  men  are  very 
troublesome,  and  pass  their  lives  in  feudal  or 
family  quarrels,  which  are  only  mitigated  by 
the  intervention  of  the  Patriarch. 

A  few  days  before  our  arrival  at  B’kerke, 
there  had  been  a  very  serious  disturbance  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  cause  of  the  quarrel 
had  been  a  disputed  right  to  a  certain  well  to 
which  two  families  of  sheiks  laid  claim.  A 
frail  peace  had  been  patched  up  between  the 
belligerents,  but  not  until  there  had  been 
much  bloodshed. 

Although  devoted  sons  of  Rome  and  of 
their  own  church,  the  Maronites — and  parti¬ 
cularly  the  sheiks— sometimes  break  out  in 
rebellion  against  their  spiritual  heads.  Thus 
the  rule,  when  a  bishop  dies,  is  that  the 
priests  of  the  diocese  present  to  the  Patriarch 
the  names  of  three  of  their  number,  from 
which  one  is  selected  for  the  vacant  bishopric, 
In  some  districts,  however,  where  particular 
families  have  a  commanding  influence,  the 
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emirs  or  sheiks,  or  both,  are  also  consulted  as 
to  the  selection  to  be  made.  If,  between 
priests  and  people,  no  selection  of  names  is 
agreed  upon  within  a  month  after  the  bishop’s 
death,  the  right  of  nomination  will  rest  with 
the  Patriarch. 

The  Fellahs,  or  labouring  peasantry,  form 
the  third  and  last  class  of  the  Maronite  laity. 
They  are  a  most  industrious  and  thrifty  race. 
Among  them  there  are  some  who  have 
earned  comparative  wealth ;  but  most  of 
them  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  although  there 
is  very  little  actual  want  anywhere  in  Lebanon. 
In  every  part  of  Kesrouan  the  terraced  rows 
of  mulberry  trees,  vineyards,  and  barley — all 
built  up  and  earthed  on  the  steep  sides  of 
rocks  that  are  almost  perpendicular — bear 
witness  to  the  untiring  labour  of  the  people. 
The  staple  article  of  produce  throughout  the 
district  is  silk  ;  and,  within  the  last  ten  years, 
the  quantity  of  mulberry-trees  throughout 
the  mountain  has  increased  a  hundred  and 
fifty  per  cent.  Every  year  the  clearing  fresh 
sites  adds  ten  per  cent,  more  to  the  increase. 
The  fellahs  are  generally  owners  of  small 
tracts  of  land,  and  to  each  one  almost  in¬ 
variably  belongs  the  house  in  which  he  lives. 
But  a  great  number  of  them  act  as  cultivators 
of  soil  held  bv  the  owners  of  large  tracts  of 
land.  They  find  all  the  labour  and  care  of 
the  trees,  crops,  or  vines  during  the  year  ; 
the  owner  provides  only  seed  for  sowing,  or 
young  plants,  if  he  desire  increase  in  the 
number  of  his  trees.  At  the  harvest-time 
the  produce  is  divided :  half  goes  to  the 
owner  and  half  to  the  tenant  of  the  soil. 
Throughout  Lebanon,  and  more  particularly 
in  the  Kesrouan,  silk  is  the  great  object  of 
cultivation.  When,  therefore,  the  cocoons 
are  ready  they  are  either  sold  to  one  of  the 
large  silk-reeling  factories  on  the  mountain, 
and  the  sum  produced  equally  divided  be¬ 
tween  landlord  and  farmer,  or  the  silk  is 
spun  in  the  Arab  fashion,  and  division  is 
made  of  the  raw  material  itself.  On  the 
whole — and  more  particularly  when  their 
few  wants  are  taken  into  consideration — I 
should  say  that  the  Maronite  peasantry  in 
Lebanon  are  quite  as  well  off  as  men  of  the 
same  class  in  any  other  country. 

The  Maronites  derive  their  name  from  Mar 
Marroun  (Saint  Maron),  a  holy  hermit,  who 
is  said  to  have  died  in  the  fifth  century,  after 
converting  to  Christianity  the  greater  part 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Syria.  About  two  hun¬ 
dred  years  after  his  death,  his  followers  were 
condemned  in  the  General  Council  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  as  holding  monothelite  heresy. 
This  dictum  affirmed  that  Our  Saviour  had 
but  one  will  and  mind,  that  of  his  divine 
nature,  and  not  that  of  his  nature  as  man. 
Being  driven  from  the  cities  of  the  plains, 
the  Maronites  took  refuge  in  Lebanon,  and 
gradually  spread  over  the  district  they  now 
occupy.  Many  of  them  appear  to  have  joined 
the  Church  of  Borne  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
twelfth  century  ;  but  it  was  not  until  three 
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hundred  years  later,  during  the  pontificate  of 
Eugenius  the  Fourth,  that  the  whole  nation 
solemnly  recognised  the  Pope’s  authority. 
Since  then,  they  have  been  proud  of  their 
obedience  to  the  see  of  Borne,  although  they 
are  still  keeping  up  several  peculiarities  of 
their  own  church.  These  peculiarities  are- 
destined,  however,  soon  to  disappear,  for  the 
numerous  European  Bornan  Catholic  Mis¬ 
sionaries — most  of  them  Jesuits — in  Syria* 
are  now  doing  their  utmost  to  abolish  them. 

A  French  Jesuit  priest  whom  I  met  during  a 
mid-day  halt  in  Lebanon  told  me  that  two,  if 
not  more,  of  the  Maronite  bishops  had  deter¬ 
mined  not  to  ordain  any  more  married  men. 

It  was  nearly  midnight  before  the  conver¬ 
sation  between  the  Patriarch  and  myself 
came  to  an  end.  I  was  much  surprised  at- 
finding  him  very  well  read  upon  the  current 
literature  of  the  day,  and  still  more  at  the 
just  notions  he  seemed  to  have  formed  upon 
external  politics.  He  spoke  his  mind  about 
us  Protestants,  saying  that  he  could  not. 
understand  how  so  enlightened  a  nation  as 
England  remained  heretic  ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  declared  that  in  no  other  country  in 
the  world  did  all  religions  enjoy  so  much, 
toleration  as  with  us.  He  was  very  ener¬ 
getic  also  in  his  praise  of  a  free  press,  which 
he  said  was  nowhere  to  be  found  save  in 
England  and  America.  No  country,  he  said,, 
could  really  advance  in  civilisation  until  it 
had  a  press  wherein  the  voice  of  the  whole- 
people  could  be  freely  heard.  Such  views, 
were  liberal  beyond  expectation  in  an  oriental, 
who  had  been  educated  in  the  Propaganda 
College  at  Borne,  and  had  lived  only  on 
Lebanon  for  nearly  thirty  years. 

THE  TOUBN  AMENT  AT  THE 
ALHAMBBA. 

It  is  difficult  now,  as  I  look  out  of  my 
window  on  the  broad  London  street  where,, 
in  the  pleasant  April  sunshine,  the  cabs 
stand  calmly  casting  their  sharp-drawn 
shadows  on  the  striped  stones,  so  that,  to  my 
fancy,  each  cab  seems  to  have  a  funeral  coach 
drawn  up  beside  it — it  is  difficult,  I  say, 
taking  breath  in  a  new  sentence,  for  me  to 
throw  myself  back  into  the  sea  of  past  time 
with  a  quick  somersault  of  four  months,  and 
realise  that  burning  African  day  that  I  tossed 
myself  off  my  worn-out  horse  at  the  door  of 
the  Granada  hotel. 

I  had  started  that  morning  before  light, 
and  had  been  riding  for  hours  over  the- 
scorched  dry  mountains  down  to  the  city  of 
the  Alhambra.  All  the  day  before  too,  from 
four  in  the  morning  to  twelve  at  night,  I  had 
been  on  horseback,  driving  on  like  a  mounted 
w'andering  Jew  up  burning  hills,  between 
green  banks  of  vines,  whose  leaves  were 
transparent  golden  green,  as  the  emerald 
panes  of  an  old  church  window  in  the  sun, 
scuffiing  through  lanes  walled  in  with  sweep¬ 
ing  reeds  rising  higher  than  my  head,  ambling 
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through  villages  where  the  finger-posts  were 
great  wooden  crosses,  over  mountains  where 
-the  passes  and  gorges  were  decked  with  a 
radiant  purple,  and  where  our  horses’  hoofs 
beat  sweetness  from  the  dry  thyme  we  crushed 
beneath  us  as  we  rode  (Spanker  wanted,  but 
I  stopped  him,  to  get  off  and  collect  some  of 
it  for  our  next  pea-soup  at  Gib). 

Ah  !  now  somehow  or  other  the  sunshine 
that  makes  the  brown  holland  blinds  in  my 
•room  transparent,  and  stripes  them  with  a 
curious  cross  pattern  of  the  window-frames, 
brings  all  the  weary  delight  of  that  dreadful 
ride  into  my  mind.  How  thoroughly  Spanish 
it  was !  I,  with  my  leather  bag  of  wine  tied  at 
my  saddle-tree,  where  it  splashed,  churned, 
i  -and  gurgled,  making  sweet  speaking  music  to 
me  as  I  rode ;  then  the  switch  of  pear-tree,  the 
green  Moorish  wells  of  stirrups,  and  the  quaint 
Rosinante  of  a  horse,  branded  on  the  left 
flank — although,  Heaven  knows,  he  was  not 
one  of  what  Spanker  calls  “the  Runaway 
family  and  as  for  stealing  him,  no  horse¬ 
stealer  in  the  world  would  risk  so  much,  only 
to  anticipate  the  knacker  by  a  week.  Then 
my  great  crimson  and  green  umbrella,  ex¬ 
panded  like  a  full-blown  Van  Toll  tulip  above 
my  scalding  head.  Then  my  guide,  the  little 
boy-man  with  the  trim  legs,  little  jacket, 
turbaned  hat,  and  red  bundle  tied  to  his 
saddle — his  luggage  for  his  four  days’  ride. 
Shall  I  ever  forget  that  religious  procession 
with  lights  and  banners,  that  screamed  hymns 
all  night  through  Alhama,  where  the  Moors 
were  once  routed,  and  where  the  Romans 
had  their  baths,  and  which,  an  hour  or  two 
past  midnight,  seemed  to  break  into  a  sort 
of  grasshopper  chirrup  of  dry  bony  castanets 
and  fandangoes,  without  beginning  or  end  ? 
What  a  change  that  cool  dewy  night,  when  I 
sat  at  the  window,  looking  out  at  the  new 
sky  spangled  with  new  stars,  larger  and  of  a 
better  water  than  those  that  shine  over  Soho 
and  Mile  End,  to  that  burning  noon  of  so 
many  hours  ago,  that  it  seems  now  a  week  of 
hours  wdien  I  rode  like  a  hunted  mad  dog, 
with  my  dry  sore  throat  pining  for  water, 
between  those  huge  hedges  of  cacti  where 
the  cicalas  kept  up  their  mocking  and  un¬ 
ceasing  chorus.  When  all  the  world  seemed 
asleep,  and  we  had  to  wake  up  the  inn  we 
rode  into  by  a  lusty  pounding  on  the  stable 
door.  Then,  what  came  next  ?  —  O,  that 
tracing  round  and  round  the  bridle-tracks 
worn  in  the  black  sand,  by  the  dried-up  tor¬ 
rents  where  the  oleanders,  crimson  and 
purple,  grew,  and  over  the  pass  by  the  wind¬ 
mill,  that  seemed  to  fly  from  us,  to  the  moun¬ 
tain  villages  where  the  raisins  were  drying 
and  scenting  the  air,  up  to  the  higher  plateaus 
where  the  murder-crosses  began  to  dot  the 
road,  and  where,  at  last,  we  saw  the  star- 
lamps  that  were  as  the  Labour  lights  to  the 
befogged  mariner. 

It  is  all  these  scenes — hot  dustv  lanes  where 

•/ 

we  ride  through  clouds  as  of  smoke,  small 
bowling-greens  of  English  turf  high  up  among 


the  mountains,  where  we  burst  out  into 
gallops  in  the  very  gladness  of  our  hearts, 
and  soon  after  in  a  quiet  tame  amble  enter 
the  long  avenues  that  lead  to  the  royal  city. 
These  are  the  scenes  my  mind  turns  over, 
just  as  if  it  were  tumbling  over  a  collection 
of  proof-prints  just  wet  from  the  press.  Now 
I  am  led  up  a  dark  staircase  into  a  dark 
room,  and  throw  myself  worn  out  on  the 
anatomy  of  a  sofa,  as  the  agile  waiter  flings 
open  the  shutters  of  the  darkened  windows, 
and  asks  me  what  I  will  take — I,  a  washed- 
up  survivor  from  a  tossing  sea  of  troublous 
hours,  ask  feebly  in  a  thready,  tired  voice, 
what  hour  it  is,  believing  by  the  hot  years 
that  seem  to  have  droned  by  since  I  first  got 
on  the  saddle  where  I  have  been  all  day 
roasting,  that  it  is  about  three,  for  my  watch 
had  stopped.  The  waiter  tells  me  that  it  is 
only  eleven,  at  which  I  am  lost  in  wonder. 

I  order  rolls,  butter,  a  melon,  and  a  bottle  of 
gaseous  lemonade,  which  I  know  will  be 
tepid  as  broth  and  flat  as  ditchwater  ;  but  I 
am  too  burnt  up  and  debilitated  to  be  able  to 
reject  or  reason  upon  the  first  suggestion  of 
my  thirsty  appetite.  It  comes.  I  draw 
myself  up  to  the  perpendicular,  and  fall-to. 
The  melon  melts  at  my  touch — the  lemonade 
I  unwire  with  caution  ;  instead  of  going 
off  like  a  pistol,  it  oozes  out  imbecilely,  and 
I  drop  half  the  contents  on  my  knee.  Gradu¬ 
ally,  after  a  short  balmy  nap,  I  feel  new  blood 
filling  my  heart  just  now,  dry  and  empty. 
The  fire  passes  away.  I  feel  vigorous,  re¬ 
freshed,  and  hearty.  I  inquire  for  Spanker, 
who  had  left  me  for  Granada  three  days  ago.  j 
I  find  he  is  at  the  Alhambra,  and  the  night  ! 
before  had  got  up  a  gipsy  dance  within  the 
walls  of  that  kingly  ruin.  All  the  chiefs  had 
been  there  from  their  caves  outside  the 
palace,  and  the  Boleros  and  Eastern  dances 
had  been  fast  and  furious  ;  the  waiter, 
smiling,  told  me  I  should  find  Senor  Spanker  I 
up  in  the  Hall  of  the  Ambassadors  with 
Bensaken,  the  famous  guide.  Ben — Saken — 
it  sounded  very  nautical  and  English,  but 
Ben  by  descent  was  a  Moor. 

A  knock  at  the  door — enter  gipsy  boy 
quite  out  of  breath,  who  puts  in  my  hand  a 
cocked-hat  note  from  Spanker,  inviting  me  to 
come  to  the  madhouse,  in  the  Street  of  the 
Five  Wounds.  If  I  missed  him  there,  1  was 
to  meet  him  at  the  Alhambra. 

Away  I  went  to  the  street  of  the  Five  1 
Wounds — to  the  madhouse.  “  Elizabeth 
Martin  !  ”  as  Spanker  would  have  said.  The 
fugitive  fellow  had  gone  half  an  hour  ago. 
Left  a  message,  that  the  English  Senor  should 
not  miss  seeing  the  place.  Should  find  him  j 
at  the  Alhambra.  I  went  in.  O  what  a 
humbling  sight  to  a  man  who  stands  much 
on  his  head,  a  madhouse  is  !  Here  were  men, 
who  from  some  single  warp  of  the  blood, 
some  wrench  of  a  valve,  some  few  months 


world  thought  it  was  compelled  to  enslave 
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and  imprison.  T  met  slaves  in  those  long  bare 
whitewashed  corridors,  who  reminded  me  of 
the  creatures  in  Dante's  Inferno.  All  wore 
that  unchanging  wan  look  of  suffering  and  of  a 
pain  that  never  slept.  All  seemed  to  be  suffer¬ 
ing'  for  some  horrid  and  unutterable  crime, 
and  to  bear  about  a  flame  at  their  heart 
and  brain.  They  all  had  that  dreadful  stare  of 
wild,  unchanging,  concentrated  watchfulness 
that  shows  no  love  nor  humanity  lingers  in 
the  heart.  Halfway  up-stairs  1  saw  a  haggard 
creature,  with  hungry-looking  dry  hair, 
huddled  in  a  heap  on  the  stone  landing,  and 
clinging  to  an  open  grating  that  looked  into 
the  court-yard,  clinging  with  one  bare  foot 
thrust  through  the  bars  like  a  new-caught 
bird  longing  and  pining  for  liberty  and  air. 
He  never  turned  to  look  at  us  :  but  his  foot 
paddled  about  in  the  free  air,  and  liberty  was 
his  only  thought.  His  name,  the  keeper  told 
us  carelessly,  was  Jose  Prado,  and  he  believed 
himself  to  be  Boabdil  the  Sultan  of  Granada, 
unjustly  detained  in  prison  by  the  cruel 
Spaniards. 

Then  mounting  higher,  we  were  taken  into  j 
a  small  room  to  see  Lopez  de  Mallara,  a  mad  ( 
painter.  He  was  at  his  easel  when  we  j 
entered,  and  took  no  notice  of  us,  except 
by  a  smile,  which  lit  his  sad,  worn,  and  tor¬ 
mented  face.  The  walls  are  covered  with 
sketches  of  Saint  Luke,  the  painter’s  Saint, 
who,  the  keeper  said,  Mallara  believed 
always  present,  praising  and  criticising  his 
work.  It  was  vanity  and  success  drove 
Mallara  mad.  He  is  always  trying  to  paint  a 
landscape  of  chaos,  and  the  ghost  of  a  flea ; 
every  day,  when  he  finishes,  he  rubs  out  his 
sketch  of  these  two  difficult  subjects.  He 
was  now  working  with  gravity  at  a  picture  of 
Moses  striking  the  Pock;  a  subject  Murillo 
painted,  and  one  purely  national  and  Spanish  ; 
for  thirst  is  an  institution  of  this  petrified 
country.  The  canvas  was  certainly  cut 
curiously  into  two  exact  parts  by  a  straight 
palm-tree;  but  that  is  eccentricity;  and  the 
tree  did  not  look  much  out  of  place.  No  more 
were  the  open-mouthed  Israelites,  running 
about  in  their  striped  hoods  and  Arab-looking 
robes,  clamouring  about  the  miracle,  which 
was  tearing  down  the  back  of  the  picture 
like  a  young  Niagara:  no  more  were  the 
women,  falling  on  their  knees,  either  to  clasp 
their  dying  little  ones  in  their  arms,  or  to 
fall  on  their  faces  and  thank  God  for  their 
deliverance.  But  suddenly  I  started  involun¬ 
tarily,  as  I  came  upon  a  spot  in  the  picture 
which  marked  the  palpable  insanity  of  the 
painter,  whose  brush,  as  I  look  more  curiously, 
works  on  so  pleased  and  busily.  Yes,  there 
was  one  leprous  spot  of  insanity,  terrible  to 
discover,  as  the  boil  on  the  arm-pits,  that 
was  the  sign  of  the  great  plague.  There, 
quietly  huddled  in  a  corner,  like  an  after¬ 
thought,  were  two  naked  Israelitish  boys, 
one  of  them  chattering  with  his  teeth  and 
shaking  his  fist  angrily  at  the  other,  who  was 
tossing  over  him  a  cupful  of  the  miraculous  , 


water.  Well,  up  to  this  even,  the  picture 
was  reasonably  rational  ;  but  here  madness 
broke  out.  The  splashed  liquid  was  not  water, 
but  diamond  dust,  quicksilver,  or  some  boiling 
or  fermenting  silvery  metal,  which  rushed 
about  the  boy  in  shiny  metallic  globules. 

“Pepfi  Lopez,”  said  the  keeper,  in  an  under 
voice,  “  murdered  his  father  three  years  ago 
in  Virgin  Mary  Street,  just  by  the  Alhambra 
Gate.  He  believes  he  will  be  sent  by  Saint 
Luke,  when  he  is  one  hundred  and  one  years 
old,  to  paint  landscapes  in  the  moon,  as 
scenes  for  the  Seville  Opera  House.” 

Then  I  passed  through  the  women’s  ward, 
where  certain  full-necked,  coarse-looking 
women  (many  of  them  murderesses)  were 
pacing  up  and  down  unceasingly,  with  that 
feverish  tiger- prowl  peculiar  to  insanity.  One 
was  mad  from  vanity,  another  from  love, 
another  from  religion.  Only  one  woman 
stopped  to  look  at  us,  and  to  give  a  sort  of 
crazy  laugh  at  the  novelty  of  the  inter¬ 
ruption. 

As  I  went  out  through  the  last  ward,  I 
stopped  for  a  moment  to  notice  a  cluster  of 
old  men  huddled  round  a  stove,  warming  and 
circling  their  thin,  shrunk  hands.  One  of 
them  suddenly  fixing  his  eyes  with  insane 
and  horrible  fixity  on  me,  muttered  a  wish, 
that  he  could  pass  liis knife  through  me  ;  whom 
he  had  been  so  long  waiting  for.  “  That,”  said 
the  keeper,  “  is  an  old  guerilla,  who  com¬ 
mitted  horrible  crimes  and  cruelties  against 
the  French.  Nothing  will  induce  him  to 
mention  any  particulars  of  his  past  life. 
Sometimes  he  will  crawl  out  to  the  grating 
to  beg  tobacco  of  visitors,  otherwise  he  never 
speaks.” 

Only  yesterday  snow  was  lying  like  white¬ 
wash  on  the  roofs,  and  turning  the  hackney- 
coaches  into  the  semblance  of  large  wedding- 
cakes  ;  painting  even  the  lamp-posts  white, 
and  crusting  white  the  window  glass.  It 
warms  me  this  cold  day,  when  the  feather 
snow  is  waltzing  and  circling  in  the  brown 
London  air,  to  think  of  the  fiery  walk  I  had 
up  the  hill  to  the  Alhambra,  where  I  was  to 
meet  Spanker.  How  glad  I  was  to  pass 
through  the  horse-shoe  gateway,  where  the 
gilt  crescents  once  passed  out  to  scare  the 
Christians,  and  get  under  the  green  roof  of 
those  tall  wisps  of  elms,  that  dreamily 
reminded  me  of  England  and  English  parks, 
and  green  solitudes,  where  the  only  sound  is 
the  soft  brooding  cooing  of  the  mother  wood 
dove.  I  strolled  up,  enjoying  the  exemption 
from  the  heat,  and  the  warmth,  without  the 
scorch,  of  the  external  sun  ;  not  one  of  whose 
fiery  shafts  could  get  at  me,  but  fell,  blunted 
and  hopeless,  from  the  broad  emerald  shield 
that  arched  over  my  head. 

There  are  two  days  of  a  married  life,  a 
wicked  old  writer  says,  that  are  perfectly 
happy  ;  the  first  day  and  the  last  day.  The 
happiest  hours  of  my  life  have  been  the  lulls 
after  a  corn  has  been  extracted  or  a  tooth 
drawn.  I  rejoice  on  the  mere  strength  of  a 
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moment’s  impunity  from  my  bath  of  golden 
fire,  1  feel  a  sort  of  enormous  flat-iron  lifted  oifi 
my  heart,  my  blood  runs  warmer  and  quicker, 
as  if  the  tide  had  begun  to  turn,  and  my 
whole  body  grown  taller,  stronger,  and  more 
elastic.  If  a  harlequin  window  had  been 
near,  ten  to  one  but  I  had  gone  through  it. 
I  climbed  up  the  sloping  avenue,  past  the 
sentinels,  singing  a  verse  of  an  old  Spanish 
love-song  : 

“  White  feather  of  the  fountain 
The  June  wind  blows  away, 

Tell  me,  has  the  sweet  Dolores 
Pass’d  this  place  to-day  ? 

I  see  her  clue  of  rose-leaves  scatter’d 
Leading  past  that  tree  : 

Fair  fountain  with  the  silver  stalk, 

Then  farewell  to  thee.” 

As  I  sang  this,  I  was  passing  the  curious 
little  tea-garden  summer-house  tent,  which 
has  been  erected  by  one  of  the  numerous 
inns  that  in  the  summer  time  desecrate  the 
interior  of  the  palace  grounds.  It  was  a 
great  square  marquee,  the  roof  all  striped 
pink  and  white,  the  interior  looking  very 
much  like  one  of  those  dinner  booths, 
musical  with  the  pop  of  champagne  corks, 
which  you  see  on  the  Epsom  Downs  on  h 
Derby  day.  There  is  no  one  in  it  now  but ! 
one  or  two  sleeping  waiters,  who  blink  at  me 
as  I  pass,  and  a  stray  guide,  who  is  seeking 
whom  he  may  devour,  and  longs,  like  a  j 
starved  locust  in  the  desert,  for  some  “  green 
thing”  to  stay  his  stomach.  I  pass  the  great 
raw  wooden  cross,  that  Cardinal  Mendoza 
set  up  here  when  the  city  was  taken  from 
the  Moors  ;  and  begin  thinking,  in  spite  of 
Syrian  roses  and  those  tufted  palms  with 
snake-skin  trunks,  what  a  desert  the  unpro¬ 
tected  palace  must  have  stood  in  before  our 
Duke — the  Duke  of  Dukes — sent  over  this 
elm  wood — true  British.  I  must  have — 

But  what  is  that  wild  war-whoop — half 
tally  ho,  half  scalp-cry — that  sounds  to  me 
something  like  the  Tyrolese  “  Tur-li-et-ty  !” 
that  war-cry  of  our  modern  civilisation,  not 
unheard  in  the — 

I  looked  up  and  saw  a  kindly  red  face,  and 
a  flaming  scarlet  uniform,  hanging  over  the 
balconied  paling  of  one  of  the  Alhambra 
inns,  with  a  tumbler  of  bitter  beer  frothed  to 
snow  in  his  hand.  It  was  Spanker,  hearty 
and  boisterous  as  ever,  beckoning  me  up  to 
his  “  coign  of  vantage.”  Behind  him  were 
several  other  faces  that  I  did  not  know. 

The  inn,  which  looked  very  much  like  an 
inn  at  Twickenham  or  Fulham,  had  sneaked 
in  under  the  wing  of  one  of  the  old  ruined 
towers  of  the  Alhambra’s  outer  fortifications, 
which  gave  it  an  air  of  respectability,  and 
amused  you  by  the  contrast.  A  great  hole 
in  the  grey  wall  above  our  heads,  the  land¬ 
lord  pointed  out  as  the  place  where,  during 
some  Spanish  troubles,  a  gun  had  been  run 
out.  It  was  indeed  the  very  spot  of  the 
appearance  of  the  great  Moorish  giant  in  one 
of  Washington.  Irving’s  delightful  Spanish  I 


legends  of  the  old  Moorish  palace.  It  was,  it 
struck  me  directly  (and  I  do  not  take  any 
peculiar  credit  for  the  acumen)  rather  a 
curious  way  (this  of  Spanker’s)  of  examining 
the  beauties  of  the  fairy  house  of  pleasure — 
but  I  said  nothing.  Every  traveller  has  his 
own  sort  of  spectacles,  I  thought — yellow  or 
rose.  Some  use  a  magnifying  glass :  just 
now  a  microscope  is  the  rage.  Spanker  looks 
at  everything  through  a  bitter-beer  glass; 
but  not  bitterly. 

“Monsieur  Spanker  a  beaucoup  d’^sprit, 
beaucoup!”  said  a  queer,  thin,  old  fellow 
with  a  white  hat,  who  sat  at  the  same  round 
table  with  us,  and  addressing  himself  to  me. 

“Shut  up,  Bensaken  !”  said  Spanker,  think¬ 
ing  it  necessary  to  stop  the  too  palpable 
flattery  of  his  seedy  adherent  in  the  white 
hat.  “  Capital  beer,  isn’t  it  ?  ” 

“  Bensaken !”  said  I,  with  a  start,  as  the 
grave  man  smiled  grimly.  “  What,  the  famous 
guide,  without  whom  Fortywinks  said  it  was 
impossible  to  see  Granada  1” 

“  The  veiy  identical,”  said  Spanker.  “Ain’t 
you,  Ben  ?  ” 

Bensaken  had  evidently  become  prime 
minister,  guide,  counsellor,  and  friend  to 
Spanker,  and  was  laying  out  a  little  sort  of 
ground  plan  of  half-dollars  on  the  table,  for 
his  patron  to  understand  clearly  what  he  had 
to  pay.  All  time  saved  from  guiding  us 
Bensaken,  the  old  gentleman  of  Moorish 
extraction,  evidently  thought  gained. 

Bensaken’s  manner  was  highly  character¬ 
istic.  He  was  something  between  the  old 
travelled  colonel  whom  you  meet  at  the  clubs, 
and  a  faithful  old  English  gamekeeper.  His 
dress  was  too  seedy  for  the  colonel;  his  hard, 
grave  bearing  too  dignified  for  the  game- 
keeper.  His  face  was  the  old  soldier’s  ;  but 
his  legs  were  the  legs  of  common  life.  This 
moment  he  leant  forward,  astute  and  saga¬ 
cious  as  a  Tally  rand  to  propose  some  plan  of 
baffling  the  greed  of  Spanish  landlords  ;  the 
next  he  ran  off,  with  all  the  humble  servility 
of  the  odd  man  at  an  hotel,  to  do  our  meanest 
desires — hire  us  horses,  or  take  places  for  us 
at  the  bull-  ring.  “  Stunning  old  fellow  Ben,” 
Spanker  used  to  say,  when  we  found  him 
sitting  at  the  hotel  door,  waiting  our  return 
for  some  expedition,  his  commission  well 
done,  and  all  we  needed  anticipated.  He 
called  us  at  preternatural  hours,  before  the 
hotel-waiters  were  up  ;  checked  and  pruned 
our  bills,  advised  us  on  purchases,  brought 
us  cold  chickens  and  melons  for  our  coach 
journeys,  filled  our  wine-flasks,  dragged  us  to 
diligence  offlces  an  hour  too  soon,  never 
forgot  the  salt  in  a  pic-nic  parcel,  asked  a 
mere  trifle  for  his  daily  services  ;  and  when 
we  shook  hands  with  him  at  parting  almost 
shed  tears.  “  The  faithful  feudal  old  buffer,” 
as  Spanker  exclaimed,  watching  him  till 
his  old  white  hat  faded  out  of  sight.  I 
would  have  trusted  faithful  old  Ben  with  I 
untold  gold.  Compared  with  guides  in 
general — half  wolf,  half  parrot ;  their  fathers 
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alligators  and  their  mothers  sharks — Ben 
was  a  perfect  Cid,  a  gentleman,  from  the 
crown  of  his  head  to  the  tips  of  his  toes.  He 
had  only  one  tongue,  had  Ben  ;  and  his  heart 
was  pure  and  transparent  as  if  it  had  been 
one  flawless  crystal.  There  was  no  whining 
guide-book  cant  about  Ben.  May  no  nettles 
grow  upon  his  grave,  but  roses  of  the  pure 
blood  !  Ben  was  a  man  of  knightly  honour, 
and  as  like  Don  Quixote  in  face  and  stature 
and  bearing  as  though  he  had  been  his  twin 
brother.  When  I  first  saw  him  disentangling 
with  chivalrous  eagerness  and  feudal  sub¬ 
jection  (that  proud  virtue  of  days  when  men 
were  not  ashamed  of  rendering  superiors 
obedience)  the  knotty  wire  of  the  pale  ale 
bottle,  with  the  red  pyramid  stamped  on 
it,  I  turned  quite  scarlet,  as  though  you  had 
struck  me  in  the  face,  and  thought  at  last  I 
had  found  the  Don.  But  at  that  moment 
Spanker  cried  out,  after  rummaging  his 
pockets : 

“  I  say,  Ben,  run  and  get  my  betting-book  ; 
I  left  it  on  the  table  in  the  room  where  we 
had  our  grub — quick  !  ” 

Ben  strided  off  too  much  like  a  guide  to  be 
the  Don,  so  that  bubble  went  to  pieces. 

“  I  am  afraid  of  Silly  Jane,”  said  Spanker, 
“  and  I  shall  hedge.  Wouldn’t  you  ?  I  asked 
Ben  ;  but  he  didn’t  like  to  give  an  opinion. 
Besides,  would  you  believe  it  ?  these  fellows 
here  don’t  seem  to  care  about  the  Gib 
races. 

“  Now  Ben,  what  have  we  seen  to-day  ?” 

Ben  being  appealed  to  as  the  incarnation 
of  Spanker’s  memory,  crossed  his  legs  with¬ 
out  a  smile,  and  began:  “  The  fish-market — ” 

“  Ah  !  I  remember  the  smell  of  it.  Strong 
old  place.” 

“  Yes  (gravely),  strong  old  place.  The 
Eivergate,  called  the  Eargate,  where  the  mob, 
at  the  sixteen  hundred  and  twenty-one 
festival,  tore  off  the  ears  of  some  ladies  in 
trying  to  get  out  their  ear-rings  ;  the  Gate  of 
the  Daggers  it  used  to  be  called,  because 
here  the  police  stuck  up  the  knives  they  had 
taken  away  from  rogues.  Then  the  Gate  of 
the  Spoons,  and  the  fruit-market — then 
the  palace  on  the  north  side  of  the  Moorish 
plaza,  where  lived — do  I  speak  correctly  ? — 
the  archbishop,  whose  sermons  Gil  Bias  said 
smelt  of  apoplexy — ” 

“  Awful  swell  book,  Gil  Bias  ;  many  a 
flogging  I  got  at  school  translating  that. 
Well,  go  on,  Ben ;  we  saw  so  much  I’ve 
forgot  half.” 

“  Ah  !  you  English  officers  always  will  see 
so  much.  Then  the  Moorish  house  in  the 
covered  street  by  the  Bonita  fountain,  where 
they  have  just  found,  in  a  hole  in  a  wall,  a 
key,  a  Moorish  deed,  and  some  coins,  that 
must  have  been  concealed  in  there,  when  the 
Moors  were  expelled  from  the  city,  by  some 
one  who  expected  to  return  again.  Then  we 
went  to  the  square  where  the  Moors  had 
their  bull-fights  and  combats  of  the  jerreed.” 

*  Who’s  he  ?  ” 
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“The  jerreed,  sare,  was  the  cane  javelin 
used  by  the  Moors. 

“  O,  I  see  !  Is  that  all  1  Well,  and  what 
are  we  going  to  do  this  evening  ?  Mind,  no 
more  pictures,  and  no  more  churches  ;  for  I 
will  not  see  them,  d’ye  hear,  Ben  ?  ” 

“  This  evening,  sare,  w’e  must  go  to  the 
disused  gold- washings  in  the  Darro,  and  see 
where  it  joins  the  Xenil  ;  where  at  twelve, 
on  Saint  John’s  eve,  the  pretty  ladies  all  go 
and  wash  their  faces,  that  they  may  have 
good  complexions  for  all  the  year.” 

“  The  little  muffs  !  ”  says  Spanker,  laugh¬ 
ing.  “O  the  archbishop’s  palace  we’ve  seen  ; 
the  pomegranate  wood  is  too  far  off ;  and 
bother  the  Xenil  and  the  Darro,  I’ve  had 
enough  of  it.  Get  those  bits  of  the  Moorish 
tiling,  Ben,  for  me,  I  ordered.” 

“  What  was  that  verse  of  the  Sequadilla, 
about  the  two  rivers  rushing  to  meet  like 
lovers,  Ben  ?  ” 

“  I  know, 

“  ‘  Darro  tiene  prometido 
El  casarse  con  Xenil’  ” — 

“  0  give  it  us  in  English  !  ” 

“  1  Darro  has  promised  to  marry  Xenil 
“To  marry”  should  follow  “to  woo.” 

Her  portion  will  be,  so  they  told  it  to  me, 
The  New  Square  and  Zacatin  too.’ 

because  the  Darro  in  time  of  rain  flows  up 
the  new  square  and  runs  up  the  Zacatin. 
Well,  there  is  the  burial-place  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  to  see — ‘  Small  small  space  for  so 
much  greatness,’  said  Charles  the  Fifth  ;  the 
church  where  Saint  Nicholas  drove  out  the 
thieves  ;  the  old  Moorish  palace  of  Boabdil’s 
brother,  now  a  charcoal  warehouse  ;  the 
Moorish  baths,  now  used  by  the  washer¬ 
women  ;  then  there  is  the  Silversmiths’ 
Street  ” — 

“  There,  Ben,  that  will  do  ;  quite  enough 
if  we  do  half  that.  Now  for  a  run  once  more 
through  the  Alhambra  ;  and  then,  Ben,  for 
the  tilt-yard  in  Charles  the  Fifth’s  unfinished 
palace,  where  they  fight  the  young  bulls  now, 
and  where  Ben  will  read  us  that  curious 
account  of  the  tournament  in  Philip  the 
Second’s  time  that  he  has  dug  out  and  put 
together  out  of  two  or  three  of  their  old 
historians.  This  Ben  is  always  reading.  It 
seems  a  shame  wasting  time,  doesn’t  it, 
Blank  ?  I’m  for  moving.” 

We  were  all  for  moving.  Ben  began  to 
prove  to  us  it  would  take  at  least  three  more 
weeks  to  see  Granada  properly.  Again  we 
brushed  our  way  through  the  tangled  boughs 
of  the  great  republic  of  fig-trees,  pomegra¬ 
nates,  and  cypresses,  bound  with  chains  of 
vine  boughs,  in  the  palace  gardens,  under  the 
castle  balconies,  where  Moorish  princesses 
once  listened  by  night,  fancying  each  night¬ 
ingale  in  tire  olive-trees  a  serenading  lover. 
We  smoked  our  weeds  in  the  queen  s  bath¬ 
room,  under  the  blue  dome  starred  with 
white.  We  got  on  the  oid  terraces  above, 
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and  looked  down  on  the  city  and  the  ravine 
that  serves  the  red  towers  for  a  moat,  that 
still  Death  and  the  Christian  mocked  and 
spurred  over.  We  moralised  in  the  great 
Hall  of  the  Ambassadors,  where  Spanker 
would  take  off  his  boots  and  put  them  in  the 
niche  where  the  Moslem  nobles  once  put 
their  scarlet  and  yellow  papooshes.  We  lay 
down  and  sang  in  the  small,  dark,  Avindow- 
less  bedrooms ;  in  fact,  we  rehearsed,  as  far 
as  time  would  allow,  the  old  Moorish  life. 

At  last,  we  got  to  the  old  tilting-ring  of 
the  unfinished  palace  of  Charles  the  Fifth, 
and  Ben,  taking  out  a  greasy  copy  of  the  old 
chronicle  he  had  referred  to,  began  to  read 
the  story  of  the  King’s  Tournament  in  the 
April  of  I  quite  forget  what  ^ear. 

The  account  began  with  a  good  deal  of 
military  millinery.  Spanker,  eyeglass  up, 
with  the  usual  vacant  glittering  stare  of  that 
optical  implement,  listens  intently.  All 
Spain  must  have  been,  for  months  before, 
perfectly  alive  with  carts  laden  with  Eastern 
gold-stuffs,  crimson  and  azure  damasks, 
striped  brocades,  for  the  decorations  of  the 
knights’  pavilions,  the  housings  of  their 
horses,  and  the  decorations  of  their  squires 
and  varlets.  As  for  the  lists,  to  judge  by  the 
chronicler’s  sanguine  account,  they  must  have 
been  “  as  gay  as  the  Oxford  Street  -windows 
when  the  spring  fashions  come  out,”  said 
Spanker.  As  for  the  knights,  they  must 
have  looked  as  gorgeous  as  court-cards  set  on 
horseback  :  for,  while  the  shield  of  one  was 
stamped  with  red  bezants,  another  was 
spangled  from  top  to  toe  with  golden  bees  ; 
a  third  wore  on  his  helmet  a  black  dragon 
with  wings  outspread  ;  a  fourth  was  liveried 
in  a  suit  half  red,  half  blue  ;  and  next 
him  rode  a  Gascon  gentleman  with  a  gold 
weathercock  on  his  helmet,  to  show  that  he 
was  a  knight-errant  bent  wherever  the  wind 
might  blow.  Terrible  was  the  stormy  shock 
when  these  brave  men  met  full-butt  in  the 
centre  of  the  lists.  Then  the  air  was  dark¬ 
ened  with  splintering  lances,  broken  banners, 
and  floating  feathers  ;  sparks  flew,  like  hives 
of  fire-flies  from  every  helmet  ;  shields  were 
split  ;  blazons  were  erased  with  blood.  Many 
that  came  singing  and  scornful,  went  away 
with  bandaged  and  aching  heads. 

It  was  pleasant  sitting  there  in  that  ruined 
amphitheatre  of  chivalry,  hearing  of  the 
fierce,  honest  sport  of  the  gentlemen  who  had 
not  yet  invented  that  great  safety-valve  for 
superfluous  energy  —  fox-hunting.  Again 
seemed  to  pour  into  the  circle  a  sort  of 
deified  Astley’s  troop  of  plumed  steel  men, 
each  led  by  a  lady  with  a  golden  chain. 
Again  we  heard  the  horn’s  blast  driving  in  a 
great  cavalcade  of  spears,  borne  firm  and 
evenly,  wVh  banners  roofing  over  all.  As  for 
Bensaken,  I  think  he  would  have  gone  on 
reading  all  night  the  special  blazon  of  each 
knight,  the  beauty  of  each  horse,  the  peculiar 
excellence  of  each  course  of  spear-breaking — 

Spanker,  rising,  and  taking  the  Gorgon 


glass  from  his  eye,  to  show  that  the  house 
was  going  to  divide,  remarked :  u  All  I  can 
say  is,  that  it  was  a  precious  plucky  business ; 
but  it  must  have  taken  a  great  deal  out  of 
’em.  How  could  a  fellow  go  on  parade  next 
morning,  I  should  like  to  know,  after  he  had 
been  carrying  fourteen  stun’  of  armour  about 
for  five  hours,  had  his  helmet  poked  off  his 
head  twice,  and  three  times  been  pushed  over 
his  crupper  ?  It’s  all  very  well,  but  I  should 
like  to  see  a  man  do  it.” 

“But  these  were  Spaniards,”  said  Ben, 
closing  the  book. 


A  SPECIAL  CONVICT. 

Sir  Henry  Hayes,  said  my  informant  (an 
old  lady  who  had  been  the  wife  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  official  in  New  South  Wales)  was 
what  was  called  in  Sydney  “a  Special.” 
Specials  were  gentlemen  by  birth  and  educa¬ 
tion,  who  had  been  convicted  of  offences 
which,  however  heinous  in  a  legal  point  of  i 
view,  did  not  involve  any  particular  degree 
of  baseness.  For  instance,  Major  B.,  who,  j 
in  a  violent  fit  of  passion,  stabbed  his  foot¬ 
man  for  accidentally  spilling  some  soup  and 
soiling  the  king’s  livery,  which  the  Major  j 
was  then  wearing — was  a  Special  :  so  was 
the  old  German  Baron,  of  whom  I  may  1 
speak  to  you  on  another  occasion  :  and  so 
were  those  Irish  gentlemen  who  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  rebellion,  and  escaped 
the  fate  that  awaited  Mr.  Emmett — Specials. 

All  these  kinds  of  criminals,  up  to  the 
departure  of  General  Macquarie,  and  the 
arrival  of  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane,  were  not 
treated  like  common  thieves  and  receivers  of 
stolen  property,  but  with  great  consideration. 

If  they  were  not  emancipated  immediately 
on  their  arrival,  they  were  suffered  to  be  at 
large,  without  the  formality  of  a  ticket  of 
leave.  They  were,  in  short,  treated  rather 
as  prisoners  of  war  on  their  parole,  than  as 
prisoners  of  the  Crown  in  a  penal  settle¬ 
ment.  Grants  of  land  were  not  given  to 
them  while  they  were  in  actual  bondage,  but 
they  were  permitted  to  locate  themselves  on 
any  unoccupied  pieces  of  land  in  the  vicinity 
of  Sydney.  The  greater  number  of  them 
were  well  supplied  with  funds  by  their 
relations  in  England,  Ireland,  or  Scotland, 
and  erected  very  comfortable,  if  not  particu¬ 
larly  handsome,  abodes,  and  laid  out  gardens 
and  grounds.  General  Macquarie  went  a 
little  too  far,  perhaps.  He  not  only  admitted 
them  to  his  table,  as  soon  as  they  were 
emancipated,  but  he  elevated  some  of  them 
to  the  magisterial  bench. 

Sir  Henry  built  a  pretty  little  cottage  on  the 
estate  known  as  Vaucluse,  and  upon  which 
the  house  of  Mr.  William  Charles  Wentworth 
now  stands.  There  is  not  a  lovelier  site  in 
the  known  world.  Beautifully  wooded  with 
evergreens,  the  land  covered  with  every 
description  of  heath,  which  is  in  bloom 
nearly  all  the  year  round  ;  a  lovely  bay  of 
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semicircular  shape,  and  forming  one  of  the 
inlets  of  the  magnificent  harbour  of  Port 
Jackson  spread  out  before  the  lawn,  its  dark 
blue  waters  laving  the  milk-white  sand,  some 
black  rocks  in  the  distance  (known  as  “  the 
Bottle  and  Glass”)  standing  out  sufficiently 
far  to  cause  the  spray  to  beat  continually 
over  them,  the  north  shore  plainly  visible 
across  the  broad  expanse  of  water, — travel 
where  you  will  the  eye  will  not  rest  upon 
any  spot  more  favoured  by  Nature  than  that 
'  exquisite  valley  which  was  called  Vaucluse, 
in  consequence  of  its  resemblance  in  one  or 
two  respects  to  the  Vallis  Clausus  where 
Petrarch,  in  the  words  of  Lord  Byron, 

With  his  melodious  tears  gave  himself  to  fame. 

To  put  his  crime  out  of  the  question,  Sir 
Henry  was  a  man  of  very  great  taste,  and 
an  Irish  gentleman  of  the  old  school. 

“What  was  his  crime?”  I  asked,  in  my 
then  ignorance  of  this  colonial  celebrity. 

“  He  carried  off  by  force  and  violence  a 
young  lady  with  whom  he  was  passionately 
in  love,  and  who  had  several  times  refused 
his  offers  of  marriage.  The  penalty  of  the 
offence  was  transportation  for  life.  I  am  not 
quite  sure  that  he  was  not,  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  sentenced  to  be  hanged.  My  husband, 
in  common  with  many  officers,  was  partial  to 
Hayes ;  who  could  be  very  witty  and  amusing, 
and  who,  whatever  may  have  been  his  habits 
in  early  life,  led  a  most  temperate  and 
exemplary  life  in  the  colony  of  New  South 
Wales.  He  was  surrounded  by  every  comfort 
that  money  could  purchase,  and  he  was 
always  glad  to  see  persons  of  whom  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  speaking  as  “  those  of  my  own 
order.”  The  only  defect  in  his  manner  was, 
that  his  air  was  somewhat  too  patronising. 

That  Playes  was  perfectly  mad  on  the 
crime  that  led  to  his  banishment,  there  could 
not  be  the  slightest  question  ;  but  upon  all 
other  points  no  one  could  be  more  rational. 
That  his  statements  with  reference  to  his 
cnse  were  untrue,  no  one  who  read  the  report 
of  his  trial  could  doubt  for  a  single  moment  ; 
but  that  Hayes  himself  belie  ved  his  o  wn  version 
to  be  the  correct  one,  was  equally  certain.  I 
never  saw  Sir  Henry  but  twice,  and  I  must 
do  him  the  justice  to  say,  that,  on  neither 
occasion,  did  he  speak  of  his  case.  He  was 
by  far  too  well-bred  to  think  of  making  the 
faintest  allusion  to  it.  By  the  way,  he  did 
once  say  in  my  presence,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  killing  a  fly  with  the  handle  of  a  carving- 
fork,  “  That’s  how  I  should  like  to  crush 
John  Philpot  Curran  but  upon  my  hus¬ 
band  remarking  to  him,  “  My  wife  never 
heard  of  that  person,  Hayes  Sir  Henry 
made  me  a  very  low  bow,  begged  me  a 
million  pardons,  and  instantly  changed  the 
theme. 

“  Why  was  he  so  inveterate  with  regard 
to  Mr.  Curran  ?”  I  inquired. 

“  It  was  Mr.  Curran,  my  husband  told 
me,  who  prosecuted  Sir  Henry  Hayes,  was 


the  old  lady’s  reply.  I  told  you  that  I  only 
saw  Sir  Henry  twice,  she  continued.  On 
the  first  occasion  he  called  at  our  house,  in  a 
state  of  great  nervous  excitement.  After 
being  introduced  to  me,  and  speaking  for  a 
while  on  various  subjects,  he  thus  addressed 
my  husband  :  “  My  dear  Major,  for  the  last 
eleven  day's  I  have  suffered  agonies  of  mind, 
and  have  been  praying,  from  early  dawn  to 
dusky  night,  almost  without  intermission,  to 
my  favourite  saint,  Saint  Patrick.  But  he 
seems  to  take  no  more  notice  of  me,  nor  of  my 
prayers,  than  if  I  were  some  wretched  thief 
in  a  road-gang,  with  manacles  on  my  leg,  and 
a  stone-breaking  hammer  in  my  hand,” 

“  What  is  the  matter,  that  you  require  the 
aid  of  Saint  Patrick  ?”  said  my  husband. 

“  The  matter  !  ”  replied  Sir  Henry.  “You 
are  aware,  perhaps,  that  that  part  of  the 
country  where  I  live  literally  swarms  with 
venomous  serpents :  there  are  black  snakes, 
brown  snakes,  grey  snakes,  yellow  snakes, 
diamond  snakes,  carpet  snakes — in  short, 
every  species  of  snake  in  the  known  world. 
Now,  so  long  as  they  confined  themselves  to 
the  lawn  and  the  garden,  I  did  not  so  much 

mind.  It  was  bad  enough  to  have  them 
there,  but,  with  caution,  1  could  avoid  them. 
The  brutes,  however,  have  lately  taken  to 
invade  the  house.  We  have  killed  them  in 
the  verandah,  and  in  every  room,  including 
the  kitchen.  Now,  it  was  in  consequence  of 
this,  that  I  addressed  my  prayers  to  Saint 
Patrick ;  and  suggested  that  he  might 
whisper  to  them  to  go  into  other  people’s 
houses,  and  not  mine,  in  order  to  gratify 
their  curiosity  concerning  the  habits  of 
civilised  man :  but  to  no  purpose.  Last 
night  I  found  a  gentleman,  six  feet  long,  and 
as  black  as  a  coal,  coiled  up  on  my  white 
counterpane  ;  and  another  of  the  same 
dimensions  underneath  the  bed.  However, 
I  am  determined  they  shall  not  banish  me 
from  that  abode,  but  that  I  will  banish 
them  ;  or,  at  all  events,  keep  them  at  a  proper 
distance — say  a  distance  of  at  least  fifty  yards 
from  any  part  of  the  house.  And  what  I 
want  you  to  do,  my  dear  Major,  is  to  render 
me  some  assistance  in  the  matter.” 

“What  do  you  propose  doing?”  my  hus¬ 
band  inquired. 

“  You  know  perfectly  well,  my  excellent 
friend,”  continued  Sir  Henry,  “  that  Saint 
Patrick  so  managed  matters  that  no  snake 
could  ever  live  on  or  near  Irish  soil.  The 
very  smell  of  it  is  more  than  enough  for 
them.  It  will  be  a  matter  of  time  and  of 
money  ;  but  to  carry  out  my  project  1  am 
most  firmly  resolved.” 

“  What  do  you  propose  doing  ?  and  how 
can  I  aid  you  ?”  said  the  Major. 

“  Hark  ye  !  ”  returned  Sir  Henry.  “  I 
intend  to  import  to  this  country  about  five 
hundred  tons  of  genuine  Irish  bog,  which 
shall  be  dug  from  the  estate  of  a  friend  of 

mine.  It  shall  come  out  in  large  biscuit 
barrels.  I  shall  then  have  a  trench  dug 
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round  my  premises,  six  feet  wide  and  two 
feet  deep  ;  and  this  trench  the  Irish  earth 
shall  fill.” 

“  And  do  you  really  believe  that  Austra¬ 
lian  snakes  will  be  kept  away  by  your  Irish 
soil,  Sir  Henry  ?”  said  the  Major. 

“  Believe  ?  Of  course,  I  do  !  I  am  quite 
certain  of  it,”  responded  Hayes.  “This  very 
day  I  have  written  to  my  friend  in  Ireland, 
and  told  him  to  employ  an  agent  to  carry  out 
my  wishes,  and  have  the  bog-earth  taken 
down  to  Cork  for  shipment.  Now,  the 
favour  I  have  to  ask  of  you  is  this  :  to  write, 
in  your  official  capacity,  a  letter  to  my  agent, 
which  I  will  enclose  to  him — such  a  letter  as 
will  lead  the  captains  and  doctors  of  the 
ships  that  touch  at  Cork,  to  fill  up  the  com¬ 
plement  of  convicts  for  these  shores,  to  sup- 
;  pose  that  the  soil  is  for  government,  and 
j  required  for  botanical  purposes  ;  and  further 
I  want  ,  you  to  allow  it  to  be  consigned  to 
yourself  or  the  colonial  secretary.  Each  ship 
might  remove  a  quantity  of  its  stone  ballast 
:  and  put  the  casks  of  bog  in  its  stead.  By 
these  means  I  should  get  it  all  the  quicker.” 

“  My  husband  endeavoured  to  laugh  Sir 
Henry  out  of  his  idea ;  but  in  vain.  He 
was  firm,  and  said  : 

“If  you  won’t  assist  me,  I  must  instruct 
them  to  charter  a  ship  for  the  especial  pur¬ 
pose,  and  that  would  cost  a  very  serious  sum 
of  money.” 

My  husband,  of  course,  could  not  think 
of  acting  in  the  matter  without  previously 
obtaining  the  consent  of  the  Governor',  who 

I  was  so  amused  at  the  superstitious  character 
j  of  Hayes’s  enterprise,  that  his  Excellency 
caused  the  required  letter  to  be  written,  and 
handed  to  him. 

About  a  year  afterwards,  the  first  instal¬ 
ment  of  the  soil  arrived — some  forty  barrels — 
and  was  conveyed  from  Sydney  to  Vaucluse 
(a  distance  of  six  miles)  by  water ;  and 
within  the  next  year  the  entire  quantity  had 
reached  its  destination.  The  trench,  in  the 
meantime,  had  been  dug,  and  all  was  now 
ready  for  “  circumventing,”  as  Sir  Henry  ex¬ 
pressed  it,  “  the  premises  and  the  vipers  at 
one  blow.” 

My  husband  and  myself  and  a  large 
party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  went  down  to 
Vaucluse  in  the  government  barges  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  operation  of  filling  in  the  trench. 
The  superintendent  of  convicts — a  country¬ 
man  of  Hayes,  and  who  believed  as  implicitly 
as  Hayes  himself  did  in  the  virtue  of  Irish 
soil  with  regard  to  vipers — lent  Sir  Henry 
barrows  and  shovels  and  a  gang  consisting  of 
seventy-five  men — all  of  them  Irishmen — in 
order  to  complete  the  work  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  Sir  Henry, in  person,  superintended, 
and  was  alternately  pathetic  and  jocular. 
Some  of  his  running  commentaries  on  Saint 
Patrick  and  his  wonderful  powers,  and  some 
snatches  of  song  that  he  sang  in  honour  of 
the  saint,  convulsed  with  laughter  all  those 
who  stood  around  him.  The  work  over,  one 

or  two  of  the  men  asked  for  a  small  quantity 
of  the  sacred  earth,  and  Sir  Henry  said: 

“  Well,  take  it  and  welcome  ;  but  I  would 
rather  have  given  you  its  weight  in  gold.” 

Strange  to  say,  from  that  time  forward,  Sir 
Henry  Hayes  was  not  visited  by  snakes.  They 
did  not  vacate  the  grounds  in  the  vicinity  of 
Vaucluse,  but  none  were  ever  seen  within 
the  magic  circle  formed  of  the  Irish  earth. 
Whether  the  charm  is  worn  out,  and  whether 
the  Wentworths  are  invaded  as  was  Sir 
Henry,  I  know  not.  But  this  I  know,  that 
Captain  Piper,  who  held  the  appointment  of 
naval  officer  in  the  colony,  to  whom  Vau¬ 
cluse  was  subsequently  granted,  and  from 
whom  Mr.  Wentworth  purchased  it,  assured 
me  that,  during  the  many  years  he  lived  there 
with  his  family,  no  venomous  reptile  had 
ever  been  killed  or  observed  within  Hayes’s 
enclosures,  notwithstanding  they  were  plen¬ 
tiful  enough  beyond  it, 

I  wish  the  reader  to  understand  that  I 
have  simply  related  the  above  story  as  it 
was  told  to  me,  and  that  I  do  not  offer  any 
opinion  as  to  the  efficacy  or  otherwise  of 
Irish  soil  in  keeping  away  Australian  snakes 
from  any  spot  upon  which  it  may  be  placed. 

After  a  pause,  the  old  lady  resumed  : 

I  ought  to  have  mentioned  that  it  was  on 
the  seventeenth  of  March,  Saint  Patrick’s 
Hay,  that  this  curious  ceremony  was  per¬ 
formed,  and  that  at  its  conclusion,  at  half¬ 
past  four  in  the  afternoon,  we  dined  with 

Sir  Henry  in  a  large  tent  formed  of  the  old 
sails  of  a  ship,  -which  were  lent  to  him  for 
the  occasion  by  the  captain  of  the  vessel  then 
lying  in  the  harbour.  Sir  Henry  was  in  ex¬ 
cellent  spirits,  and,  when  the  evening  closed 
in,  he  sang  several  Irish  melodies  with  great 
sweetness  and  pathos.  To  every  one  present 
he  made  himself  extremely  agreeable,  and,  on 
the  whole,  I  never  spent  a  happier  day  in  my 
life,  albeit  I  was  the  guest  of  a  Special  convict. 

MY  VISION. 

I  heard  the  voice  of  Ages 

Low  whisper  through  the  gloom  : 

The  haunted  tones  that  chill 

When  the  restless  heart  is  still 
’Neath  the  shadow  of  the  tomb. 

It  whisper’d  with  its  icy  breath — 

“  Maiden,  why  shrink  from  Death  ?” 

I  answer’d,  I  am  young  and  fair ; 

I  had  a  sister,  too, 

And,  to  our  souls,  life  was  a  path 

Whereon  bright  flowers  grew. 

She  died.  I  had  but  one — no  more. 

My  dream  of  flowers  is  o’er  ! 

My  soul  was  glad,  ere  that  dim  shade 

Pass’d  twixt  the  sun  and  me, 

I  said  ;  there’s  darkness  o’er  the  land, 

And  gloom  upon  the  sea. 

Whisper  again,  thou  icy  breath, 

And  tell  me,  was  it  Love,  or  Death  ? 
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I  heard  the  voice  of  Ages, 

I  heard  it  through  the  gloom  ; 

It  hade  me  follow,  follow  on 
To  the  lonely  empty  tomb. 

It  whisper’d  with  its  icy  breath, 

‘  ‘  Maiden,  what  gain  hath  Death  ?  ” 

And  then  I  saw,  or  thought  I  saw, 

The  heavens  open  wide  ; 

My  sister  crown’d  with  asphodels, 

An  angel-form  beside. 

I  heard  her  whisper,  ‘‘"Would  that  she 
Might  soon  fly  hitherward  with  thee  !” 

And  now  I  see  with  holier  eyes 
The  landscape  of  my  dream, 

All  peopled  through  with  angels 
Of  calm  and  lowly  mien  ; 

And  when  my  soul  is  still,  it  saith, 
“Maiden,  why  long  for  death  ?” 


FKOM  FIRST  TO  LAST. 

IN  TEN  CHAPTERS.  CHAPTER  THE  THIRD. 

The  Unwins  lived  in  one  of  those  con¬ 
tracted  domiciles,  long  lines  and  terraces  of 
which  now  radiate  from  the  nucleus  of  every 
town  in  England.  Three  feet  deep  of  parched 
and  dusty  garden  divided  the  parlour  from 
the  road  ;  there  was  a  kitchen  behind,  and 
three  chambers  over.  The  smallest  of  these 
was  Valentine’s  bedroom  and  studio  in  one  ; 
there  he  ground  colours,  smeared  canvas  or 
a  plank  of  wainscot  ;  there  he  dreamed 
dreams  and  saw  visions,  and  sonnetised  on 
Rosamund  Wilton’s  beauty. 

In  all  Burnham  there  breathed  not  a 
happier  soul  than  this  pale  lanky  boy,  with 
his  wrists  out  of  his  jacket  and  his  trousers 
creeping  ambitiously  higher  and  higher  until 
they  got  above  his  boot-tops.  To  be  poor,  so 
long  as  one  is  not  absolutely  hungry,  seems 
to  have  no  more  effect  on  some  people  than 
rain  has  on  a  duck’s  back.  A  dukedom 
would  not  have  bribed  Valentine  Unwin 
away  from  his  pencil  and  his  fancies  ;  after 
seeing  the  beautiful  Abbey  and  the  glorious 
Murillo,  he  went  and  shut  himself  up  in  his 
closet  of  a  room,  and  was  happier,  I  daresay, 
in  the  kingdom  of  his  own  mind  than  any 
crowned  and  anointed  monarch. 

Mary  got  the  tea  ready — they  had  no  ser¬ 
vant,  only  a  charwoman  once  a  week  to  clean 
the  house — and  when  her  father  came  in 
from  the  school,  fagged  and  rather  cross,  as  it 
is  permitted  to  disappointed  men  to  be,  she 
called  to  her  brother  to  come  down  ;  but 
Valentine  replied  that  he  was  busy  just  then, 
and  could  not;  so  the  father  and  daughter 
took  their  evening  meal  together,  and  then 
Mary  carried  a  cup  of  tea  and  a  plate  of 
thick  bread  and  butter  up-stairs,  and  stood 
over  the  pride  of  her  heart  until  lie  chose  to 
partake  of  them. 

Alary  Unwin  also  was  happy  in  her  way  ; 
she  was  living  for  a  purpose  and  with  an 
object  in  view.  Her  love  for  Valentine  was 
an  enthusiasm,  an  absolute  negation  of  self: 


for  his  sake.  Ah !  many  and  many  a  time 
in  later  days,  when  the  battle  of  life  was  at 
the  hottest,  did  her  hand,  faithful  and  tender, 
wipe  the  dews  of  pain  and  weariness  from 
his  face,  and  her  heart,  stedfast  and  courage¬ 
ous,  support  and  urge  him  on  until  the 
victory  was  worthily  wTon.  She  was  now 
labouring  diligently  in  every  interval  of  her 
home  duties,  to  perfect  herself  in  the  art  of 
drawing  upon  stone  ;  for  the  brother  and 
sister  had  a  plan  of  living  together  in  London, 
and  she  intended  to  make  her  lithography 
available  for  their  mutual  support  during  the 
years  of  preparatory  study,  which  must  be 
passed  through  before  he  could  be  expected 
to  achieve  any  success  in  painting  ;  so  she 
also  was  happy  in  a  vision  that  the  future 
was  to  fulfil.  Nothing  pleased  her  better 
now  than  being  able  to  lock  up  the  house  as 
she  had  done  that  afternoon,  and  go  off  to 
the  school  with  Valentine  and  her  father; 
but  that  was  not  always  practicable,  so  she 
had  a  stone  at  home,  and  was  always  at  work 
upon  it  when  any  one  else  might  have  sup¬ 
posed  that  she  would  desire  a  rest. 

As  she  stood  behind  her  brother,  holding 
the  cup  and  plate  until  it  should  (lease  him 
to  take  it,  her  plain  face  was  instinct  with 
goodness  and  devotion.  Valentine  accepted 
all  her  assiduities,  not  ungratefully  and  not 
even  thoughtlessly,  but  quite  as  a  matter 
of  course— much  as  children  receive  their 
mother’s  love,  without  seeming  to  think  that 
any  particular  return  is  needed.  She  was 
ten  years  his  elder,  and  the  care  of  him  had 
devolved  upon  her  ever  since  he  was  born — 
for  his  mother  died  in  bringing  him  into  the 
world. 

“O,  Mary,  are  you  there — is  that  mytea?,y 
he  asked,  absently,  continuing  to  sketch  at 
an  indistinct  outline  on  a  fresh  sheet  of 
paper.  Mary  said,  “Yes,”  and  stood  patiently 
out  of  sight  behind  him,  watching  his  hand. 
Its  strokes  seemed  to  her  weak  and  unskilled 
as  yet  ;  but  there  was  the  freedom  that  pro¬ 
mised  by-and-by  to  render  with  truth  and 
energy  the  beautiful  conceptions  of  a  poet, 
mind.  Indifferent  persons  might  have  dis¬ 
cerned  nothing  in  Valentine  Unwin’s  face  if 
they  had  looked  at  it  for  a  week,  or  they 
might  have  said,  that  he  was  only  a  plain 
and  awkward  boy  ;  but  Alary’s  loving  eyes 
saw  genius  in  the  pale  lineaments,  and  the 
tire  of  enthusiasm  which  is  its  breath  of  life, 
kindling  in  his  grey  deep-set  eyes. 

The  walls  of  his  room  and  hers  were  covered 
with  continually  changing  efforts  of  his  power ; 
for  besides  the  divine  gift  of  genius,  he  had 
the  homely  qualities  of  industry  and  perse¬ 
verance,  and  that  virtue  of  patience  which 
can  behold  in  the  germ  of  to-day  the  glorious 
flower  it  will  mature  into,  and  can  wait  aud 
watch  for  its  expanding.  What  the  dews 
and  suns  of  spring  are  to  the  swelling  buds, 
Mary’s  never-failing  love  was  to  him  in  his 
upward  way.  Rosamund  Wilton  in  her  gay 
luxurious  home,  with  her  newly  returned 
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lover  by  her  side,  was  not  more  blessed  than 
Valentine  in  that  narrow  room,  munching 
thick  bread  and  butter  before  his  easel,  with 
Mary  watching  him. 

“  What  a  face  hers  is !  How  Murillo 
would  have  painted  her !”  said  the  lad,  with 
a  sigh,  as  he  leaned  back  iu  his  chair  and 
contemplated  what  even  Mary  felt  to  be  a 
very  abortive  sketch  of  her  features.  There 
was  no  need  to  mention  the  magic  name. 
Whenever  Valentine  spoke  of  her,  Mary  knew 
he  meant  Rosamund  Wilton.  “  She  had  the 
glorious  complexion  of  the  painting,  and  dark 
blue  eyes,  not  a  common  union,  but  the 
perfection  of  beauty.  I  say,  Mary,  what  a 
divine  Magdalen  she  would  make,  with  all 
that  singular  hair  loose  !  I  should  like  to 
have  the  chance  of  taking  her  portrait.” 

Poor,  infatuated  Valentine  !  that  face  was 
to  be  the  inspiration  of  every  beautiful 
thought  he  ever  drew  ;  that  face  the  key¬ 
note  by  which  he  struck  the  chords  of  fame  ! 
Mary  was  not  jealous  that  he  should  give 
twenty  thoughts  to  Rosamund,  for  one  he 
gave  to  her  ;  she  had  a  practical  as  well  as 
an  instinctive  knowledge  that  mothers  and 
sisters  never,  or  very  rarely,  are  to  brothers 
and  sons,  wliat  brothers  and  sons  are  to 
them. 

“And  you  thought  that  strange  gentleman 
was  a  lover  ;  what  made  you  think  so,  Mary  ? 
You  women  are  very  sharp,”  Valentine  said 
presently,  neglecting  his  tea  and  returning 
to  his  sketch.  “  He  is  ever  so  much  older 
than  she  is,  and  has  lost  an  arm  besides.” 

“What  does  that  matter?  Do  you  think 
I  should  like  you  any  the  less  if  you  lost 
both  arms  ?  Come  Val,  drink  this  and  eat 
some  more  bread.  Are  you  going  to  the 
school  with  my  father  to-night  ?” 

“Yes.  Did  you  ever  notice  the  beautiful 
line  from  her  ear  to  her  shoulder  ?  I  won¬ 
der  whether  I  can  draw  it.” 

Valentine  spent  a  few  minutes  trying  to 
accomplish  the  impossible,  then  cast  down 
his  pencil,  and  applied  himself  in  earnest  to 
his  meal.  The  lad  showed  a  wholesome 
appetite  and  keen  according  to  his  time  of 
life,  which  testified  that  he  was  taking  his  first 
attack  of  heart-disease  very  favourably. 
Mary  quite  enjoyed  seeing  him  eat  so  vigor¬ 
ously,  and  smiled — her  smile  was  very  im¬ 
proving  to  her  face,  it  was  like  sunshine  to  a 
level  uninteresting  landscape. 

“What  is  the  matter?  What  is  pleasing 
you  so  much  ?”  Valentine  asked,  regarding 
her  cheerfully. 

“  I  don’t  think  you  will  pine  for  love,  Val,” 
was  the  reply.  “You  like  to  look  at  Miss 
Wilton ;  but  you  don’t  sicken  and  refuse 
your  food  when  a  successful  worshipper 
appears  on  the  scene.  You  do  not  rail  at 
Sir  Everard,  or  long  to  extinguish  him,  like  a 
lover  in  a  book.” 

“  I  could  never  marry  her,  Mary  ;  now 
could  I  ?”  said  the  lad,  with  a  solemnity  that  J 
would  have  been  nothing  short  of  ludicrous  i 


to  anybody  but  her.  “  But  what  an  angel- 
face  she  has  !  Since  I  have  been  accustomed 
to  see  her,  I  have  grown  in  mental  stature  ; 
a  perfectly  beautiful  woman  is  a  grand  reve¬ 
lation.  There,  Mary,  I  won’t  talk  any  more 
nonsense  !  I  hope  she  will  be  very  happy  ; 
but,  as  I  live,  she  is  my  first  love  and  will 
be  my  last !  ” 

Valentine  drank  off  the  remainder  of  his 
tea  with  an  air,  and  returned  the  cup  to  his 
sister,  who  then  went  down-stairs.  But, 
being  left  alone,  the  lad’s  mood  changed.  He 
leaned  down,  with  his  elbows  on  his  knees 
and  his  head  between  his  hands,  thinking* 
gloomily.  A  queer  medley  of  feelings  run 
riot  in  most  very  young  hearts  ;  but 
Valentine’s  was  a  good  heart — generous, 
honest,  almost  religious.  Rosamund  Wilton 
had  been  to  him  as  much  an  ideal  as  his 
beautiful  art ;  and  he  could  still  adore  her 
afar  off,  though  the  stranger  might  appro¬ 
priate  her  to  himself  as  his  wife.  Still  he 
could  think  of  her  as  the  cliiefest  amongst 
women,  as  the  rose  is  amongst  flowers.  Yet, 
when  liis  father  summoned  him  at  seven 
o’clock  to  accompany  him  to  the  school,  and 
he  passed  Mary  in  the  door- way  of  the 
parlour,  she  thought  his  eyes  looked  red  and 
burning,  as  if  they  had  paid  a  libation  of 
tears  to  some  secret  pain.  Sometimes  we 
will  be  very  heroic,  and  try  to  cheat  ourselves 
into  the  belief  that  we  are  not  so  very  much 
disappointed  after  all,  by  the  loss  that  is 
cutting  our  hearts  in  twain.  Perhaps 
Valentine  had  been  striving  to  deal  thus 
untruly  with  himself. 

CHAPTER  THE  FOURTH. 

Rosamund  was  innocent  as  a  child  in 
all  intention  of  what  she  did  ;  but,  having- 
taken  a  fancy  to  the  Unwins,  she  would  have 
them  come  to  the  Abbey  again  and  again 
Mary  to  enjoy  the  summer  beauty  of  the 
gardens,  and  Valentine  to  paint  her  por¬ 
trait.  This  was  a  dangerous  ordeal  for  an 
imaginative  mind  like  poor  Val’s.  He  drank 
in  a  subtle  inspiration  from  her  looks,  words, 
gestures ;  she  treated  him  with  a  rather 
peremptory  familiarity  ;  called  him  by  his- 
Christian  name  ;  gave  him  flowers,  lent  him 
books,  and  said  once,  she  wished  she  had  such 
a  brother.  As  for  thinking  that  the  young, 
enthusiast  might  repay  her  kindness  with 
love,  she  would  as  soon  have  suspected  the 
mendicant  in  the  street  of  lifting  his  eyes  to< 
her. 

Sir  Everard  probably  saw  more  clearly 
than  she  did,  what  might  happen  ;  for  his- 
demeanour  to  Valentine,  though  kind,  was 
stiff  and  stately  ;  for  which  the  lad  liked  him 
little,  as  it  may  be  supposed.  Mention  has 
been  made  of  the  portrait  that  he  was  paint¬ 
ing  of  her — a  business  which  brought  them 
frequently  into  proximity  ;  for  Valentine 
was  a  painstaking,  and  by  no  means,  in  this 
instance,  a  rapid  workman.  He  had  his- 
easel  in  the  picture  gallery,  and  there  she  sat 
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to  him.  Sir  Everard  watched  the  progress 
of  the  picture  with  lofty  indulgence  ;  of 
course,  he  knew  that  it  was  bad,  but  it 
delighted  Rosamund  and  Aunt  Carry,  so  he 
could  not  object.  But  such  blue,  bine  eyes, 

1  such  carmine  cheeks,  were  surely  never  seen 
anywhere  but  on  a  very  juvenile  canvas. 
Dawdle  over  it  as  he  would,  it  was  finished 
at  last,  and  fixed  in  a  gorgeous  gilt  frame. 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  did  Rosamund 
perceive  what  a  sublime  caricature  of  herself 
it  presented.  Sir  Everard  and  Aunt  Carry 
went  ceremoniously  to  give  their  opinion  as 
it  stood  on  its  easel — an  accomplished  work. 
Valentine  was  standing  beside  it,  looking 

1  down  upon  the  face  with  that  shy  tenderness 
of  expression  with  which  youth  contemplates 
its  first  creation  ;  he  saw  more,  much  more, 
of  course,  than  there  was  to  see  ;  in  fact,  he 
did  not  see  the  picture  as  it  was  at  all,  but 
merely  his  own  idealised  vision  of  its  original. 
Rosamund,  overflowing  with  a  sly  amuse- 
jt  ment,  led  her  aunt  up  to  it  by  the  hand  ;  and, 
performing  a  mocking  reverence,  said  : 

“  Let  me  present  you,  Aunt  Carry,  to  her 
rosy-cheeked  majesty,  the  queen  of  the 
milkmaids.” 

“  I’m  sure,  my  dear,  it  is  a  very  beautiful 
picture,  and  does  Mr.  Unwin  great  credit,” 
says  Aunt  Carry,  putting  up  her  glass. 

Valentine  had  felt  Rosamund  s  satire  ;  but, 
except  a  slight  convulsion  of  his  upper  lip, 
no  sign  of  pain  escaped  him.  Sir  Everard 
saw  it,  however  ;  and,  liking  the  lad’s  self- 
command,  he  praised  the  work  where  he 
honestly  could  in  a  quiet  judicious  way, 
which  consoled  the  artist,  if  not  the  boy. 

“  The  drawing  is  good  and  free  ;  the 
colour  will  tone  down  in  time.  Mr.  Unwin, 
I  never  saw  a  picture  by  a  hand  so  unprac¬ 
tised,  equally,  or  nearly  as  good.  There  is 
nothing  meretricious  in  the  style:  nothing.  I 
shall  wait  for  your  mellowing  and  maturing, 
and  then  you  shall  try  the  same  subject 
again  for  me.” 

“I  shall  take  Mr.  Unwin  to  my  room  to 
consult  as  to  the  best  light  for  hanging  it,” 
said  Aunt  Carry,  who,  without  any  pretence, 
admired  the  picture  extremely.  “  Will  you 
give  me  a  few  minutes  ?” 

Valentine  accompanied  her  gladly,  and  the 
j  lovers  were  left  alone. 

“  It  is  very  wooden,  Everard.  I  wish  I 
had  not  let  him  do  it,  poor  fellow!”  said 
Rosamund. 

“  I  assure  you,  Rose,  it  is  a  very  respectable 
production  for  the  lad  at  his  years.  If  he 
can  paint  like  that  now,  he  will  ripen  into 
one  of  the  best  painters  by-and-by,”  Sir 
Everard  replied. 

“  I  will  have  it  put  out  of  sight  to-day.” 

As  Rosamund  was  uttering  these  words, 
Valentine  and  Aunt  Carry  re-entered.  He 
heard  them,  and  understood  at  once  all  they 
meant.  He  would  have  been  more  than 
mortal  if  he  had  not  betrayed  that  he  heard 
them.  Rosamund  had  a  good  heart,  which 

loved  not  to  give  pain,  and  she  tried  to  say 
something  to  him  ;  but  the  red  had  flashed 
into  his  face,  and  the  tears  into  his  eyes  like 
a  child’s.  He  turned  away  abruptly,  and 
took  up  his  cap  to  depart.  Aunt  Carry’s 
fussy  delight,  all  unsuspicious  and  single- 
minded,  covered  the  little  awkwardness,  and 
allowed  him  time  to  recover  himself.  He 
then  sail,  “  Good  morning !  ”  and  left  the 
gallery. 

Stung  to  the  quick,  burning  with  mortified 
pride  and  love,  lie  marched  home  and  shut 
himself  in  his  room  to  hide  his  woes,  Mary 
gained  admittance  by-aud-by,  and  then,  as  the 
happy  salutary  fashion  of  the  youthful  heart 
is,  lie  made  full  confession  to  her,  and 
received  comfort  appropriate  to  his  frame  of 
mind. 

CHAPTER  THE  FIFTH. 

Towards  eleven  o’clock  one  sunshiny 
morning  a  continuous  stream  of  people,  with 
a  vast  disproportion  of  ladies,  was  passing  by 
the  door  of  old  Wisp’s  oil  and  colour  shop  on 
their  way  to  the  parish  church  of  Burnham. 
That  their  purposes  were  not  devotional 
might  be  safely  inferred  from  the  general 
air  of  liveliness  and  enjoyment  that  prevailed 
amongst  them,  and  the  rapid  and  careless 
toilettes, — British  ladies  generally  worship  in 
chosen  raiment.  Old  Wisp’s  wife,  a  genial, 
gossiping,  redundant  person  stood  in  the 
doorway  with  her  bonnet  in  her  hand, 
and  evidently  meditated  following  the  herd 
by-and-by  ;  meantime  she  communicated  her 
observations  on  the  people  to  old  Wisp  and 
Valentine  Unwin  who  were  sitting  in  the 
shop,  the  latter  with  his  back  to  the  window 
and  the  street,  vainly  trying  to  affect  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  the  great  event  tiiat  was  to  happen 
that  day. 

“  You  are  dull  this  morning,  Mr.  Valentine, 
arn’t  you  well  ?  ”  asked  the  matron.  “A 
wedding  always  livens  me  up.” 

Old  Wisp  sighed,  and  said  she  was  not  in 
want  of  any  spur  to  her  vivacity  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  and  Valentine,  with 
a  sickly  smile  on  his  sallow,  young  face, 
replied,  that  weddings  cheered  everybody’s 
spirits  ;  unless,  perhaps,  it  were  the  bereaved 
relatives  and  friends  of  the  bride.  His 
remarks  had  such  a  dreary  moral  tone  that 
Mrs.  Wisp,  ordinarily  the  best-tempered 
woman  in  the  world,  was  provoked  : 

“  Law  !  Mr.  Valentine,  one  might  think 
Miss  Wilton  was  going  to  be  buried  instead 
of  married  to  hear  you  talk.  I  advise  you  to 
put  on  your  cap  and  just  come  away  to  church 
like  the  rest  of  us  !  ” 

“  I  hope  he  knows  better  !  ”  growled  old 
Wisp  ;  “  weddings  always  make  fools  of 
women.” 

“  You  are  right  enough  there,  Joe,  so  they 
do  !  ’specially  their  own  !  ”  retorted  his 
wife.  “  There  they  go — down  Bougate  !  ” 

Valentine  Unwin  turned  white  and  sick  as 

1  he  got  up  and  looked  out  at  the  doorway 
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to  see  the  rapid  cavalcade  pass  along  the  end 
of  the  street.  Mrs.  Wisp  had  disappeared 
amongst  the  throng,  and  perhaps,  that  gave 
her  husband  courage  to  be  inconsistent  ;  for, 
as  the  last  carriage  whirled  by,  he  said : 
“  Let’s  go  and  peep  at  the  church  ;  a  wed¬ 
ding’s  a  pretty  sight  !  ” 

Valentine  longed  to  do  it,  so  he  was  easy 
to  be  persuaded  ;  and,  leaving  the  shop  to 
take  care  of  itself,  they  started  off  in  all  haste. 
There  was  a  great  crowd  about  the  church- 
door,  but  Valentine  was  now  so  vehemently 
agitated  that  he  pushed  his  way  in  amongst 
them.  Having  effected  an  entrance,  he 
worked  himself  into  a  position  whence  he 
could  see  every  member  of  the  wedding-party 
clearly.  The  ceremony  was  just  commencing ; 
but,  from  first  to  last  he  heard  never  a  word 
of  it,  for  the  violent  singing  in  his  ears,  and 
the  throbbing  of  every  nerve  and  vein  in  his 
body;  his  face  was  flushed;  his  eyes  wild, 
—  he  scarcely  knew  what  he  did  ;  certainly, 
he  did  not  know  how  he  looked,  and  what 
notice  he  was  attracting,  or  he  would  not 
have  been  there.  The  last  thing  he  saw  with 
the  eyes  of  recognition,  was  Rosamund  issuing 
from  the  vestry  on  Sir  Everard’s  arm.  She 
looked  quite  happy ;  bright  and  smiling  under 
her  maiden  coronal  of  flowers  ;  but  there  was 
a  higher  expression  in  her  face  as  if  her  wild, 
girlish  spirits  had  made  pause  to  reflect  on 
this  culminating  day  of  her  life. 

When  the  lad  got  home,  he  went  up-stairs 
holding  by  the  banisters  ;  there  was  a  racking 
pain  in  his  head,  a  fever-heat  burning  all  over 
him.  And  when  Mary  summoned  him  to 
dinner,  though  he  came,  not  a  single  mouthful 
could  he  swallow.  Mary  looked  at  him  with 
pitying  dismay,  and  Tom  Unwin  with  sur¬ 
prise. 

“  What  ails  Val  that  he  has  lost  his  appe¬ 
tite  ?  ”  said  he,  regarding  him  anxiously.  “  I 
hope  you  are  not  going  to  have  this  horrid 
fever  that  is  stirring  in  Burnham.  Make  him 
some  tea,  and  let  him  get  to  bed,  Mary.” 

But  Valentine  would  sit  up  in  his  painting- 
room  and  paint — such  phantasmagoria  !  such 
wild,  ridiculous  faces,  like  the  dreams  of  a 
delirious  person  !  In  fact,  the  lad  was  deli¬ 
rious,  or  tending  fast  that  way.  Mary  came 
up  and  sat  with  him  when  her  household 
tasks  were  finished,  but  he  would  not  talk.  A 
long  silent  hour  passed  between  them,  and 
then  she,  thinking  to  comfort  him  in  the 
usual  way,  began  to  speak  of  Rosamuud.  He 
turned  round  and  stared  at  her  wildly  for  a 
minute,  and  then  burst  into  a  sudden  passion 
of  tears.  Mary  was  terrified,  but  he  flung 
himself  down  on  his  knees  with  his  head  in 
her  lap  and  wept  like  a  woman  in  spite  of  all 
her  consolations.  Probably  this  fit  of  emotion 
removed  the  pressure  from  the  brain,  and 
saved  him  from  something  worse,  for  when 
his  sobs  ceased  through  simple  exhaustion, 
he  was  more  like  himself  again  ;  but  for 
weeks  a  slow  fever  hung  about  his  frame, 
wearing  him  to  a  shadow.  There  was  even  a 


time  when  Mary  thought  he  would  die,  but 
the  elasticity  of  youth  triumphed  and  bore 
him  through, — a  good  deal  wasted  and  worn, 
but  ultimately  none  the  worse,  mentally  or 
morally,  for  the  pathetic  end  of  his  first  love’s 
dream. 

CHAPTER  THE  SIXTH. 

Seven-  years  have  elapsed  since  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  Sir  Everard  and  Lady  Maxwell,  and 
the  end  of  them  finds  Valentine  Unwin  and 
his  sister  located  in  a  dingy  set  of  rooms  which 
they  have  furnished  themselves  on  the  third 
story  of  a  house  in  Newman  Street.  There  are 
many  other  people  under  the  same  roof,  all 
more  or  less  noisy,  irregular,  and  slovenly  ; 
it  is  a  queer  place  for  Mary,  with  her  orderly 
tastes  and  habits,  to  be  in  ;  but  she  would  live 
anywhere  with  Valentine,  who  says  this  is 
the  artists’  quarter,  and  for  that  reason 
prefers  it  to  any  other.  The  stairs  are 
covered,  not  with  carpet,  but  with  a  narrow 
strip  of  sheet-lead  ;  the  doorway  is  always  : 
wide  open,  being  in  possession  of  perpetual 
parties  of  juvenile  street-brigands,  and  on  the 
ground-floor  is  a  shop  with  a  collection  of 
images,  tazze,  picture-frames  and  other  such 
commodities  for  which  there  does  not  appear 
to  be  a  very  brisk  sale.  Young  men  singing 
spasmodic  chants  up  the  stairs  very  late  at 
night,  or  rather  very  early  in  the  morning, 
used  once  greatly  to  alarm  Mary,  who  had  a 
reasonable  dread  of  fire  and  of  tipsy  candles 
going  to  bed,  but  she  took  little  heed  of  them 
now — she  was  wearing  into  the  new  life  with 
that  ease  and  perfectness  which  is  the  pecu¬ 
liar  attribute  of  self-denying  women. 

Tom  Unwin  had  been  taken  from  an  un¬ 
appreciating  world  four  years  before,  and 
then  the  two  children  gathered  together  the 
little  he  had  to  leave  them  and  removed  to 
London. 

It  is  a  supererogatory  piece  of  information  to 
say  that  they  were  poor — of  course,  they  were 
poor — -but  they  were  a  happy  pair  notwith¬ 
standing.  Mary’s  stone-drawing  kept  the 
wolf  from  the  door  ;  she  knew  every  turn 
and  double  of  the  science  of  domestic  economy, 
and  practised  them  with  the  art  of  a  house¬ 
hold  Macliiavel. 

Valentine  had  his  three  meals  a-day  and 
neat  clothing  ;  Mary — but  then  it  did  not 
matter  how  she  was  dressed — she  was  so 
very  plain.  But,  plain  or  not,  Mary  was  a 
great  favourite  with  the  young  fellows  who 
came  up  the  leaded  staircase  to  her  brother’s 
painting-room.  She  was  full  of  wise  and 
witty  talk,  and  good  sense  too ;  she 
had  given  up  being  nervously  shy,  and 
made  tea  for  visitors,  by  chance,  with  a  smil¬ 
ing  face,  which  lost  half  its  ugliness  during 
the  process.  There  was  one  enthusiast  who 
said  she  had  handsome  eyes,  and  that  if  she 
were  only  a  little  fatter,  she  would  be  better 
looking  than  half  the  women  he  knew. 

Valentine  had  not  done  great  things  as  yet; 
he  was  young  and  obscure,  but  he  was  diligent, 
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patient,  and  hopeful  —  nay,  confident  of 
ultimate  success,  though  it  might  be  preceded 
by  many  a  struggle,  many  a  disappointment 
and  anxiety.  Perhaps  it  was  the  consci¬ 
ousness  of  the  growing  and  ripening  power 
within  him  that  kept  him  cheerful  and  happy. 
— Mary  thought  so. 

While  the  chill  March  east-wind  was 
sweeping  the  London  streets — while  snow¬ 
drops  and  timid  violets  were  opening  in  the 
grass  under  sunny  country  hedgerows,  Val¬ 
entine  was  cooped  up  in  his  painting-room 
working  with  honest  fervour  at  a  picture 
which  he  hoped  to  see  on  the  walls  of  the 
Academy.  Mary  watched  his  conception  grow 
out  upon  the  canvas,  day  by  day  until  she 
discerned  in  the  sweet  face  an  idealised 
reminiscence  of  Rosamund  Wilton — poor  Val’s 
first  love.  He  had  had  no  other  love  since 
then  to  efface  the  vivid  beauty  of  that  dream, 
and  her  face  and  form  were  still  his  perfect 
incarnation  of  womanly  loveliness.  His  picture 
was  a  Sybil,  a  glorious  inspired  countenance, 
lofty  and  pure  in  expression,  as  if  her  soul 
were  communing  with  gods.  It  was  a  finer 
picture  than  Valentine  knew;  the  hand  now 
was  beginning  to  obey  the  heart ;  the  pencil 
to  work  out  faithfully,  what  the  spirit  con¬ 
ceived.  Mary  looked  forward  eagerly  to  the 
coming  day  when  his  genius  should  be 
acknowledged,  and  they  should  be  no  longer 
poor — when  they  should  no  more  need  to 
economise  every  penny,  to  live  sparely  and 
dress  meanly.  But  I  will  not  expose  poor 
Mary’s  thrift  in  her  early  toilsome  days,  she 
never  exposed  it,  and  why  should  her 
biographer  do  it  for  her  ? 

Valentine  was  no  longer  the  plain-looking 
individual  he  had  been  once  ;  but  as  little 
could  he  lay  claim  to  that,  to  me,  objection¬ 
able  praise  of  being  “  a  handsome  man.”  He 
had  an  olive  face,  thin  and  clear  in  feature, 
dark  grey  deep-set  eyes,  and  black  hair, 
rather  long  and  waved.  A  small  moustache 
shaded  his  mouth,  and  a  peaked  beard  orna¬ 
mented  his  chin  :  as  it  had  never  known  the 
razor,  it  was  fine  and  glossy,  and  consequently 
an  object  of  vain  emulation  amongst  his 
fellow  artists.  Mary  used  to  tease  him  some¬ 
times,  and  tell  him  that  he  had  a  personal 
vanity  in  his  hirsute  glories,  but  she  did  not 
believe  what  she  said.  There  never  was  a 
man  of  simpler  and  more  guileless  temper 
than  he  was  ;  a  child  could  have  taken  him 
in — yes,  and  often  did,  by  a  pitiful  tale  of 
fever  or  father’s  leg,  beguiling  pence  from  his 
unsuspicious  pocket.  He  looked  older  than 
his  years,  from  his  grave,  absorbed  air  ;  but 
under  all  his  gravity  there  was  a  vein  of 
humour,  true  and  genial.  If  Fate  meant  to 
have  many  more  campaigns  with  him  before 
letting  him  pass  through  the  gates  of  worldly 
success,  she  could  scarcely  have  met  with 
any  man  who  would  bear  her  assaults  with 
better  temper,  or  repulse  them  with  higher 
mettle.  He  was  made  of  that  finely  wrought 
stall'  which  will  bend  and  rebound,  but  never 
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break  ;  of  that  strong  fibre  which  pressure 
stretches,  but  cannot  rend.  Amongst  a  thou¬ 
sand  it  would  be  hard  to  find  ten  men  with 
greater  elements  of  success  in  them,  than  lay 
hid  under  the  quiet  exterior  of  Valentine 
Unwin.  Mary  knew  and  felt  this  ;  and, 
under  the  burden  which  rested  mainly  on 
her  patient  shoulders,  it  upheld  her  mightily. 

It  was  pleasantly  curious  to  see  the  pair 
at  work  in  their  mutual  studio  ;  Mary, 
spectacled  and  stern,  bending  over  her  stone, 
with  fine  elaborate  touch,  stroke  by  stroke 
shading  up  a  cloud  to  the  required  blackness, 
or  sometimes  sketching  a  vignette  for  a  song, 

— a  rather  favourite  task  of  hers,  because  it 
called  out  what  little  invention  she  possessed. 

A  poetical  interpretation  had  been  put,  now 
and  then,  on  Mary’s  music  vignettes,  for 
which  the  publishers  would  sometimes  give 
her  a  couple  of  guineas  ;  but  her  most  con-  | 
stant  work  was  laying  those  broad  flat  tints  ! 
on  which  we  first  saw  her  toiling  at  at  the  ( 
Burnham  School  of  Design.  Valentine  stood 
at  his  easel,  idle  sometimes,  but  not  often.  1 
When  he  was  in  a  slow  humour,  his  great- 
work,  the  Sybil,  reposed,  and  he  sketched 
children’s  heads  from  the  family  of  the 
woman  who  lived  in  the  basement  and  looked 
after  the  lodgers.  People  are  attracted  by  a 
pretty  drawing  of  a  child,  who  could  not 
appreciate  high  art,  and  Valentine  had  sold 
several  groups  of  Gipsy  Girls,  Peasant  Boys,  1 
and  Angels,  all  renderings  of  the  Bilton 
family,  who  happened,  fortunately,  to  be  very 
good-looking.  Once  he  took  Mary  as  a  for¬ 
tune-teller  ;  the  likeness  was  inimitable,  but 
nobody  had  a  fancy  to  her,  and  she  still 
remained  in  her  pictorial  cloak  and  hood, 
leaned  up  against  the  study  wall,  with  her  face 
towards  it,  unsold,  and  unlikely  to  be  sold, 
unless  a  windfall  of  good  fortune  happened 
to  that  young  enthusiast,  who  said  she  had 
handsome  eyes.  But  when  he  was  in  his  best 
moods,  then  he  laboured  on  his  Sybil,  and  so 
it  came  to  pass  that,  out  of  his  patience  she 
grew  slowly  into  perfection  ;  every  touch 
was  a  touch  of  love,  for  Valentine  was  a 
true  artist,  and  gave  his  whole  energy  of  soul 
and  spirit  to  the  accomplishment  of  his 
work  !  There  was  not  a  careless  stroke,  not 
an  unmeaning  stroke  in  the  whole  ;  he  might 
hereafter  paint  with  greater  fluency,  but 
never  with  more  fervour,  never  with  more 
faithfulness. 

CHAPTER  THE  SEVENTH. 

“  Dinner  is  ready,  Val !  ”  Val  paid  no  hee  d 
to  the  thrice-repeated  announcement :  he 
was  regarding  his  picture  with  that  pleasant 
enthusiasm  which  comes  over  the  true  artist 
when  he  forgets  himself  in  his  art,  and  feels 
that  he  has  done  a  piece  of  true  and  honest 
work.  Mary  came  behind  him,  and  admired 
over  his  shoulder.  The  great  picture  was 
finished,  and  it  was  beautiful  indeed — beauti¬ 
ful  enough  to  satisfy  even  her  who  would  not 
have  him  ever  fall  short  of  the  best ;  her 
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praise  was  not  very  lofty  in  sound,  but  Valen¬ 
tine  knew  its  value.  “It  will  do  J”  said  she, 
emphatically.  “  Go  on  and  conquer,  my 
brother  !  ” 

ITe  turned  about  and  gave  her  a  kiss, 
exclaiming  gaily,  but  without  a  trace  of 
conceit,  “  I  think  it  will  do,  Mary  !  ” 

And  then  the  pair,  in  the  highest  good- 
humour,  betook  themselves  to  the  little 
round  table  in  the  corner,  and  ate  their 
dinner  silently,  the  Sybil  watching  them  with 
inspired  eyes,  which  did  not  look  much  as  if 
they  were  meant  to  contemplate  such  a 
homely  scene,  * 

I  know  not  whether  it  was  a  picture  that 
would  please  generally.  It  was  a  single 
figure,  without  any  theatrical  accessories  or 
startling  effects.  The  eye  settled  at  once 
upon  the  face,  and  lingered  there  with  a 
loving  sense  of  beholding  a  beauty  that 
satisfied  heart  and  soul  fully.  It  was  woman, 
and  it  was  goddess;  it  was  purity  and. 
strength ;  it  was  earth  and  heaven  com¬ 
bined.  The  idea  had  been  distinctly  con¬ 
ceived,  and  executed  faithfully.  The  flesh 
tints  were  pure,  warm,  and  rich  as  if  life¬ 
blood  glowed  through  the  face ;  the  lips 
breathed  ;  the  hair  floated  abroad  as  if  air 
stirred  in  it.  The  manipulation  of  every,  the 
minutest,  part  was  exquisitely  delicate  and 
expressive.  The  white  drapery  that  covered, 
without  concealing,  the  swelling  outlines  of 
throat  and  bosom,  was  painted  with  as  tender 
and  thoughtful  a  care  as  the  soft  bloom  of 
the  cheek,  or  the  dewy  brilliancy  of  the  eye  ; 
the  clasp  of  the  girdle  gleamed  like  jewels 
rarely  set,  and  the  golden  armlets  bound  the 
supple  arms  as  if  they  were  raised  from  the 
polished  flesh.  The  back-ground  was  all 
dark,  except  above  the  head,  whence  a  light 
shone  down  upon  the  face  as  if  out  of  Heaven, 
and  by  this  light  the  figure  was  seen.  I 
cannot  tell  whether  it  transgressed  an}'-  of  the 
conventional  rules  of  art ;  but,  whether  or 
not,  it  was  a  picture  to  which  the  gaze  would 
wander  again  and  again,  and  from  which  the 
mind  would  carry  away  a  thought  of  beauty 
never  to  be  forgotten. 

Valentine’s  painting-room  was  besieged 
many  times  that  day  by  his  young  fellow 
artists,  who  were  not  perhaps  such  enthusiasts 
as  Mary  in  his  behalf ;  for  before  night, 
under  their  frosty  comments  and  predictions 
his  hopes  and  dreams  lost  much  of  their 
glow.  They  were  not  curious  or  jealous — 
these  are  not  the  vices  of  the  careless, 
thriftless  tribe — but  they  were  dubious,  and 
thought  to  lessen  his  disappointment,  if 
ultimately  he  were  disappointed,  by  not  flatter¬ 
ing  too  much  now 

“  You  expect  to  get  it  into  the  Academy 
Exhibition,  Val;  but  you  won’t,”  said  one 
lugubrious  long-haired  individual,  who  had 
not  found  his  historical  paintings,  twelve  feet 
by  fourteen,  very  acceptable  to  the  Hanging 
Committee.  “You  won’t,  and  I’ll  tell  you1 
why  :  the  old  fogies  are  so  afraid  of  a  new. 


fellow  who  is  likely  to  cut  them  out,  that 
they’ll  never  let  you  in.” 

“Nonsense!”  cried  Mary, good-humouredly. 
“You  youngsters  have  too  high  a  conceit  of 
yourselves  ;  to  talk  of  any  of  you  cutting 
out  the  old  names  !  Make  names  for  your¬ 
selves,  and  let  other  people’s  abide  in  good 
odour ! ” 

Mr.  Sharpe  put  up  his  eyebrows  at  this 
little  tirade,  and  told  Mary  she  did  not  know 
the  petty  feelings  rife  in  the  world. 

“Val  and  I  will  not  listen  to  croakers  !” 
retorted  she.  “You  will  learn  to  think 
better  of  human -nature  every  day  longer 
that  you  live  :  I  do.  Val’s  picture  will 
make  him  no  enemies,  and  no  rivals,  I’m 
sure  !” 

“  I  wish  it  may  not,  and  that  it  may  be 
accepted  and  well  hung  ;  but  look  how  I 
have  been  treated!  For  five  years  running- 
have  I  sent  in  a  noble  work  or  two,  and  they 
have  never  exhibited  one  !  But  I’ll  keep  on 
plaguing  ’em  till  they  do  ;  for  I  know  why 
I  am  kept  out  ;  ”  and  Mr.  Sharpe  looked 
grimly  significant,  as  he  formed  with  his 
lips  a  certain  awful  name,  at  which  both 
Valentine  and  Mary  laughed.  “It  is  the 
great  Mac,  and  nobody  else,  who  keeps 
me  out!”  added  the  luckless  artist,  piqued 
by  the  rallying  laugh.  “  If  one  of  my  pic¬ 
tures  gets  hung  on  those  venal  walls — 
which  I  don’t  expect — his  reputation  will 
evaporate  like  a  puff  of  smoke  from  a  bad 
cheroot.  Miss  Mary,  I  am  athirst, — is  the 
kettle  boiling  ?” 

The  kettle  was  boiling  ;  so  Mary  made  tea 
to  console  the  unphilosophical  painter,  who 
afterwards  helped  the  frame-maker,  who 
came  up  from  the  little  shop,  to  fix  Sybil 
in  her  frame.  The  picture  remained  in 
the  studio  about  a  week  longer,  and  was 
then  sent  in  for  the  approval  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  who,  to  Mr.  Sharpe’s  surprise  and 
indignation,  accepted  it,  and  gave  it  an 
excellent  position  on  their  “  venal  walls.” 
Valentine  bore  his  success  with  modest 
exultation. 

“  We  shall  see  Rome  yet,  Mary  !  ”  cried  he. 

“Surely  we  shall  !”  was  her  answer  ;  but 
Mr.  Sharpe,  whose  private  disappointments 
made  him  ever  a  wet  blanket  over  the  kindling 
hopes  of  his  friends,  bade  them  wait  and  see 
what  the  art  critics  said  about  the  picture, 
and  whether  it  was  sold  or  not.  Mary  was 
sure  it  would  be  sold,  and  equally  sure  that 
nobody  could  find  anything  but  good  to  say 
about  it. 

Still  the  private-view  days  passed,  and  the 
Exhibition  opened  to  the  general  public  ; 
but  Valentine  Unwin’s  picture  did  not  bear 
that  sweet  sign  of  appreciation  expressed  by 
the  green  ticket  bearing  the  magic  word 
Sold.  Mary  was  keenly  disappointed  in 
her  own  mind  ;  but  she  bade  Valentine  not 
be  impatient, — its  lucky  day  would  come.  It 
seemed  long  in  coming,  however  ;  and  as 
week  after  week  passed  by,  the  young  artist. 
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a  little  subdued,  betook  himself  to  his 
children’s  heads,  and  Mary  to  her  litho 
graphy,  with  the  steady  perseverance  which 
daily  wants,  and  nothing  but  daily  wants, 
elicit. 

Mary  spent  more  shillings  than  was  strictly 
prudent,  in  visiting  the  Exhibition  at  fashion¬ 
able  hours,  to  see  how  her  brother’s  picture 
affected  the  general  mob  of  observers.  Most 
people  paused  before  it  for  a  lengthy  survey, 
and  she  overheard  many  comments,  all  more 
or  less  complimentary  ;  now  and  then  she 
saw  a  fastidious  connoisseur  return  to  it  again 
and  again  to  enjoy  it,  and,  as  she  hoped,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  obscure  name  of  the  artist, 
to  purchase  it.  But  this  longed-for  event 
did  not  come  to  pass :  the  sultry  summer 
days  dew  bv,  and  the  Exhibition  was  within 
a  week  of  dosing,  when  a  curious  incident 
occurred  ;  what  this  was  shall  be  related  in 
the  ensuing  chapter. 


OYSTER  SEED. 

The  English  language  knows  no  bounds. 
As  soon  as  a  new  discovery  is  made,  it  claims 
the  right  of  coining  a  new  word  to  fit  it. 
Agriculture  is  of  ancient  date,  extending 
back,  in  a  variety  of  georgical  forms,  into  the 
night  of  ages,  as  they  say.  Pisciculture  is  a 
modern  science,  at  least  in  Europe,  though 
the  Chinese  profess  to  have  practised  fish- 
breeding  long  before  it  was  ever  dreamt  of 
here.  There  are  European  fish  considered 
very  desirable  to  naturalise  in  British  streams 
and  lakes,  but  which  still  remain  aliens 
to  Queen  Victoria’s  aqueous  empire.  Gold 
and  silver  fish  are  undoubtedly  oriental. 
But  the  practice  of  dsh-culture  has  hitherto 
been  limited  to  fresh  waters  and  to  fish 
proper  ;  that  is,  it  has  not  been  extended  to 
shell-fish  and  crustaceans.  The  sea,  with  its 
multitudinous  inhabitants,  has  hitherto  been 
left  to  take  its  chance  ;  its  very  vastness 
frightened  off  all  interference.  The  proverb, 
“He  who  embraces  too  much,  cannot  keep 
tight  hold,”  appears  applicable  to  the  ocean, 
if  to  anything.  The  sea,  too,  has  long  been 
regarded  as  an  emblem  of  sterility  and  vora¬ 
ciousness,  swallowing  up  everything,  and 
returning  nothing.  An  absurd  and  fruitless 
attempt  was  compared  by  Virgil  to  the  act 
of  milking  he-goats  and  of  ploughing  the 
sea-shore.  The  nineteenth  century,  however, 
intends  no  longer  to  leave  the  progeny  of  the 
sea  to  their  own  devices.  It  has  taken  up  a 
systematic  and  scientific  system  of  turning 
the  sea  to  profitable  account. 

Nature  may  be  liberal,  naturally  ;  she  may, 
and  does,  furnish  us  with  abundant  supplies, 
otherwise  we  should  long  since  have  starved, 
at  least  as  far  as  fish  and  shell-fish  are  con¬ 
cerned.  But  it  is  now  thought  (and  was 
proved  last  summer)  that  Nature  will  be  the 
better  for  a  helping  hand  in  the  fields  of 
Ocean,  as  well  as  in  the  fields  of  Earth  ;  and, 
as  the  culture  of  the  sea  has  been  proposed, 


seconded,  carried,  and  performed,  we  are  in 
possession  of  a  new  science — Mariculture,  as 
we  will  presume  to  style  it.  The  sea  is  to  be 
rendered  infinitely  more  productive  than  it 
has  been,  by  artificial  means.  Its  live  stock 
is  to  be  increased  a  hundredfold,  a  thousand¬ 
fold,  a  millionfold,  or  more.  How  many  dif¬ 
ferent  species  of  marine  domestic  animals 
will  thus  be  taken  under  the  guardianship  of 
man,  remains  at  present  uncertain  ;  time  will 
probably  extend  the  list.  At  present,  oyster- 
culture  is  the  scheme  in  vogue  ;  and  there 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  instead  of 
finding  oyster-beds  here  and  there,  at  blind 
hap-hazard,  we  may  increase  them  indefi¬ 
nitely,  in  all  convenient  situations  on  our  own 
enormous  line  of  coast,  at  home  and  abroad, 
in  the  mother  country  and  in  the  colonies, 
in  North  America  as  well  as  in  New  Zea¬ 
land.  What  has  been  done  once  can  be  don© 
again. 

The  French  are  very  fond  of  oysters.  Any 
oyster  goes  down  with  them  ;  oysters  of 
greyish  and  greenish  complexion,  which  an 
English  native  would  be  ashamed  to  own  for 
a  relation,  are  swallowed,  beards  and  all,  by 
dainty  dames.  A  dish  of  oysters,  washed  down 
by  a  bottle  of  small  white  wine,  is  a  breakfast 
for  a  prince,  of  which  his  princess  will  partake 
without  hard  pressing.  Secondly,  for  the 
sake  of  protection  to  French  fisheries,  the 
consumption  of  all  sorts  of  English-caught 
fish  is  hindered  with  a  pertinacity  which 
approaches  to  unreasoning  prejudice  and 
blind  folly.  But  French  oyster-beds  are 
running  short,  and  fail  to  furnish  the  supply 
required.  The  French  oyster-fishery  has  fallen 
into  such  a  state  of  decadence,  that  if  some 
speedy  remedy  be  not  applied,  every  produc¬ 
tive  source  will  soon  be  exhausted.  At  La 
Rochelle,  at  Marennes,  at  Rochefort,  at  the 
Islands  of  Re  and  016ron,  out  of  twenty-three 
beds  which  heretofore  constituted  the  main 
riches  of  this  portion  of  the  coast,  eighteen 
are  completely  ruined  ;  while  those  which 
still  yield  a  certain  supply  are  gravely  com¬ 
promised  by  the  increasing  invasion  of  mus¬ 
sels.  Consequently,  the  oyster-merchauts  of 
that  neighbourhood,  being  no  longer  able  to 
obtain  a  sufficient  catch  to  keep  their  pits 
stocked  with  the  oysters  which  it  is  their 
business  to  fatten  and  bring  to  perfection 
therein,  are  put  to  the  great  expense  of  fetch¬ 
ing  them  from  the  coast  of  Brittany,  and  yet 
are  unable  to  meet  the  public  consumption. 
The  same  decrease  in  the  oyster  population 
is  going  on  elsewhere  generally,  as  far  as 
France  is  concerned.  It  is  fast  retreating 
either  before  an  advancing  army  of  mussels, 
as  at  Marennes,  or  a  suffocating  stream  of 
marly  nmd,  as  on  certain  portions  of  the 
roadstead  at  Brest. 

The  French  epicure  is  therefore  tantalised 
by  a  couple  of  impossibilities  ;  one  physical, 
the  other  moral.  He  is  told  that  he  cannot 
have  his  fill  of  Gallic  oysters,  because  a  full 
meal  of  Gallic  oysters  does  not  exist ;  and 
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also  that  he  ought  not,  must  not,  and  shall 
not  have  his  fill  of  foreign  oysters,  because 
such  a  heinous,  contraband  banquet  would  be 
contrary  to  every  French  protectionist  prin¬ 
ciple.  Whatever  may  be  the  duty  on  the 
article  marked  on  the  Tarif,  it  is  an  under¬ 
stood  thing  amongst  French  customs’-oftieers 
that,  in  order  to  stimulate  and  encourage 
French  fishing-boats,  the  produce  of  English 
fisheries  is  to  be  hindered,  hampered,  over¬ 
hauled,  and  excluded  by  every  ingenious 
impediment  and  annoyance  that  ill-will  and 
jealousy  are  capable  of  devising.  If  not  pro¬ 
hibited  by  one  plain-spoken  word,  fish  is  still 
prohibited  so  effectually  that  any  one  who 
attempts  to  import  it  very  soon  grows  sick 
of  the  task. 

In  this  dilemma,  what  was  to  be  done  ? 
An  enthusiastic  savant  boldly  replied,  “In¬ 
crease  the  produce  of  the  national  oyster- 
beds.  Undertake,  at  the  expense  of  the 
State,  and  by  the  agency  of  the  men  and 
vessels  belonging  to  the  Imperial  navy,  the 
sowing  of  oysters  all  along  the  French 
coast,  so  as  to  repeople  the  ruined  beds,  to 
revive  those  which  are  threatened  with  ex¬ 
tinction,  to  increase  those  that  are  in  a 
prosperous  condition,  and  to  create  new 
ones  wherever  the  nature  of  the  bottom  will 
permit.” 

For  once,  national  selfishness  has  invented 
a  means  of  world- wide  benefit.  The  wizard 
who  promised  to  perform  the  magical  feat  of 
raising  up  abundance  in  the  midst  of  dearth 
is  Monsieur  Coste,  member  of  the  Institut, 
and  Professor  of  Comparative  Embryogeny 
to  the  College  of  France.  Oysters  are  inte¬ 
resting  creatures,  whose  natural  history  had 
not  escaped  Monsieur  Coste’s  professional 
observation,  although  it  is  utterly  despised 
by  the  vulgar.  Few  persons  know  even  what 
is  the  favourite  and  natural  position  of  an 
oyster  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea ;  they  fancy 
that  it  lies  with  the  flat  shell  upwards,  be¬ 
cause  they  see  it  so  packed  in  fishmongers’ 
tubs  to  keep  the  liquor  in.  But  the  oyster 
itself  wants  to  let  the  liquor  out,  and  to  re¬ 
new  it  as  often  as  it  can  ;  and  so  it  prefers  to 
lie  with  the  flat  shell  downwards,  the  hollow 
shell  uppermost  serving  for  a  house  or  dome 
to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  water.  An 
oyster  has  a  will  of  its  own  ;  for  if  not  at¬ 
tached  to  a  stone  or  to  another  shell,  and  the 
anode  at  which  it  lies  inclined  be  not  too  un- 
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favourable,  it  will  exercise  the  power  of  loco¬ 
motion,  and  change  to  the  side  it  likes  best 
by  a  sudden  spring  or  snapping  of  the  valves. 
An  oyster-pit,  in  genial  weather  when  the 
tide  is  out,  is  anything  but  an  inanimate  ob¬ 
ject  to  visit.  The  inmates  give  unmistake- 
able  signs  of  life  by  spittings  and  spurtings 
and  suckings-in  of  fluid,  by  gentle  openings 
or  sharp  shuttings-to. 

Monsieur  Coste  was  cognisant  of  two  im¬ 
portant  facts  in  the  oyster’s  biography.  Every 
oyster  produces  not  less  than  from  one  to  two 
millions  of  young  ones  annually.  They  are 


visible  to  the  naked  eye,  at  the  time  of  their 
birth,  only  as  the  turbid  liquor  which  con¬ 
stitutes  the  milkiness  of  oysters  when  they 
are  going  out  of  season.  Under  the  micro¬ 
scope,  young  oysters  are  seen  to  be  furnished 
each  with  a  bivalve  shell,  like  their  parent  ; 
they  are  exceedingly  interesting  objects,  and 
especially  beautiful  when  viewed  with  polar¬ 
ised  light.  Prepared  specimens  are  to  be 
had  of  Amadio  of  Throgmorton  Street  and 
other  first-class  opticians.  These  myriads  of 
tiny  embryos  issue  in  crowds  from  the  valves 
of  every  mother  oyster — and  every  oyster  is 
a  mother — like  swarms  of  bees  rushing  from 
their  hives.  But,  unlike  the  bees,  they  have  j 
no  queen  to  direct  their  course  and  decide  1 
upon  their  final  home.  Swimming  freely, 
they  are  carried  away  by  the  tide  to  unfa¬ 
vourable  spots,  are  smothered  in  sediment, 
or  become  the  prey  of  polypi  and  other  ma-  I 
rine  animalcule- eaters.  Only  a  very  small 
proportion  indeed  find  a  suitable  restiug- 
place,  and  grow  to  the  size  which  fits  them 
for  human  food. 

But,  secondly,  if  we  can  arrest  and  harbour 
the  young  fry  before  their  perilous  dispersion 
through  the  wide  wide  sea,  we  can  solve  the 
problem  of  obtaining  an  almost  indefinite 
increase  of  shell  fish ;  and  Monsieur  Coste 
became  aware  of  a  means  of  fixing  this 
miscroscopie  population  at  the  moment  of 
making  its  adventurous  exodus.  The  roots 
and  branches  of  certain  tropical  trees  (no 
doubt  the  originals  which  Baron  Muuchau- 
sen’s  oyster-trees  and  cockle-trees  were  in¬ 
tended  to  caricature)  are  often  loaded  with 
shell- fish,  in  the  case  when  they  dip  and 
droop  into  salt-water  creeks.  This  might 
have  suggested  the  idea  (though  it  is  not  so 
stated),  that  by  sinking  branches  of  trees 
over  oyster-beds  and  in  their  neighbourhood, 
a  little  before  the  spawning  season,  it  would 
be  possible  to  retain  these  legions  of  living 
dust  at  the  outset  of  their  journey.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  in  the  month  of  February,  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty-eight,  Monsieur  Coste,  in  a 
report  to  the  Emperor,  suggested  that  such  a 
plan  should  be  adopted  ;  he  stated,  besides, 
the  conclusions  which  led  him  to  assert  that 
the  sea  might  be  put  into  cultivation,  just  as 
well  as  the  land.  The  consequence  was,  that 
the  Head  of  the  State  ordained  that  the  Bay 
of  Saint  Brieuc,  on  the  north  coast  of  Brit¬ 
tany,  should  be  made  the  theatre  of  a  first 
sowing  of  oysters  undertaken  at  the  expense 
of  the  government,  executed  by  means  of 
government  vessels,  confided  to  the  care  of 
their  crews,  and  destined,  in  case  of  success, 
to  serve  as  a  model,  along  the  whole  coast¬ 
line  of  France,  for  the  creation  of  a  vast 
submarine  exploitation — the  word  deserves 
to  be  naturalised,  as  it  has  no  English  equiva¬ 
lent — which  must  prove  equally  serviceable 
to  the  development  of  the  navy  and  to  the 
welfare  of  the  maritime  population.  Yery  j 
lately,  Monsieur  Coste  has  addressed  a  second 
report  to  the  Emperor  summing  up  the 
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progress  which  ostriculture  has  made  up  to 
the  present  time. 

The  roadstead  chosen  for  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  this  design  offers  (on  a  solid  bottom, 
naturally  clean  and  composed  of  shell  or 
madrepore-sand  slightly  covered  with  marl 
or  mud),  an  area  of  twelve  thousand  hectares, 
everywhere  favourable  to  the  residence  of 
the  parent  mollusc.  A  hectare  is  equal  to 
nearly  two  acres  and  a-half  English.  The 
current  which,  at  every  tide  oscillates  from 
north-west  to  south-west,  and  from  south¬ 
west  to  north-west,  at  the  rate  of  about  two 
miles  and  a-half  per  hour,  brings  with  it  a 
ceaseless  renovation  of  water,  sweeps  away 
in  its  course  every  unhealthy  deposit,  and  by 
breaking  on  the  numerous  rocks,  contracts 
those  vivifying  powers  which  are  communi¬ 
cated  by  an  incessaut  aeration.  The  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  bottom  and  the  active  nature  of 
the  limpid  waters  which  cover  it,  combine, 
therefore,  throughout  this  immense  submarine 
domain,  all  the  conditions  necessary  to  favour 
the  multiplication  and  development  of  the 
esculent  mollusc  which  it  is  proposed  there 
to  acclimatise,  and  whose  produce  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  furnish  annually  an  inexhaustible 
harvest. 

But  what  Science,  in  her  work  of  interven¬ 
tion  and  conquest,  had  counselled  as  an  en¬ 
terprise  of  public  utility,  Empiricism  and 
Routine  had  condemned  beforehand  as  a  piece 
of  chimerical  fool-hardiness.  There  were, 
therefore,  plenty  of  opponents  and  prophets 
of  failure.  It  is  an  honour  to  Science,  that  in 
this  case  she  has  maintained  her  dignity,  by 
showing  that  in  natural  history,  as  in  astro¬ 
nomy,  abstract  theories  may  be  made  sub¬ 
servient  to  practical  results,  so  as  even  to 
render  the  seas  a  domain  accessible  to  human 
knowledge  and  industry.  And  thus  Phy¬ 
siology  exercises  her  empire  over  organic 
nature,  by  an  application  of  the  laws  of  life. 

The  immersion  of  the  parent  shell-fish,  com¬ 
menced  in  March  last,  was  completed  towards 
the  end  of  April,  under  Monsieur  Coste’s 
inspection  and  superintendence.  In  this  short 
space  of  time,  three  million  oysters,  some 
taken  from  the  open  sea,  others  from  Cancale, 
others  from  Treguier,  were  distributed  in 
ten  longitudinal  beds  themselves  situated  in 
different  parts  of  the  bay,  and  representing 
altogether  a  superficies  of  a  thousand  hec¬ 
tares.  These  beds  had  been  previously  traced 
on  a  marine  chart  indicating  the  fertile  spots, 
and  marked  by  buoys  and  floating  flags,  to 
guide  the  course  of  the  vessels  which  sowed 
the  oysters.  But  in  order  that  this  sowing 
process  should  be  performed  with  the  regu¬ 
larity  of  an  agricultural  operation,  and  that 
the  mother  oysters  should  be  dropped  suffi¬ 
ciently  apart  not  to  interfere  with  each  other, 
a  government  steamer,  sometimes  the  Ariel, 
and  sometimes  the  Antilope,  took  in  tow  the 
boats  that  were  laden  with  the  shell-fish, 
and  so  dragged  them  backwards  and  for¬ 
wards  longitudinally,  as  regularly  as  a  plough 


traces  successive  parallel  furrows  in  a 
field. 

While  the  tug-steamer  was  performing  this 
manoeuvre,  her  crew  (dispersed  amongst  the 
flotilla  of  boats  that  were  being  towed) 
emptied  into  the  sea  the  baskets  of  oysters 
that  were  the  seed-corn  of  this  new  maricul- 
tural  experiment.  But,  to  insure  success,  it 
was  not  enough  to  place  the  colony  of  oysters 
in  conditions  favourable  to  their  multipli¬ 
cation  ;  it  was  also  requisite  to  organise 
around  them  and  over  them  ready  means  of 
receiving  and  harbouring  their  progeny,  so 
as  to  compel  it  to  fix  itself  on  the  spot  where 
it  began  to  disperse  :  for  the  immersion  took 
place  at  the  period  of  the  earliest  spawning. 
This  second  operation,  which  transformed 
the  fertilised  gulf  into  a  sort  of  submarine 
nursery  or  stock-farm,  was  accomplished  by 
means  of  two  contrivances  whose  simulta¬ 
neous  employment  has  already  given  immense 
results,  and  which,  at  no  distant  epoch,  will 
enable  the  oyster  harvest  to  be  augmented 
to  any  extent,  provided  that  preliminary 
measures  are  extended  in  proportion  to  the 
requirements  of  the  case. 

The  first  artful  dodge  consists  in  paving 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  where  the  productive 
beds  are  to  be  made  with  old  oyster  shells  or 
any  other  shells,  so  that  not  a  single  embryo 
shall  issue  from  the  parent  oyster  without 
meeting  with  a  solid  substance  on  which  it 
can  fix  itself.  Sea-shells,  of  whatever  species, 
gathered  from  the  beach,  answer  perfectly. 
In  no  instance  would  any  serious  difficulty 
be  encountered  in  the  collection  and  trans¬ 
port  of  old  oyster  shells.  The  second  cun¬ 
ning  scheme  (namely,  that  intended  to  attract 
and  retain  the  spawn  which  would  be  carried 
away  by  the  currents,  and  to  cause  it  to 
settle  on  solid  substances  at  the  bottom  of 
the  eddies  formed,  when  it  does  not  other¬ 
wise  fix  itself)  is  effected  by  long  lines  of 
slender  fascines  or  bunches  of  twigs  placed 
crosswise  at  regular  distances  along  the 
whole  length  of  every  bed,  thus  forming  a 
sort  of  successive  barriers  or  hedges  from 
end  to  end.  These  fascines — real  seed-col¬ 
lectors  and  spawn-traps  —  are  formed  of 
branches  of  trees  four  or  five  yards  long,  are 
fastened  together  by  a  rope  at  the  middle  of 
their  length,  and  are  sunk  by  a  ballast  of 
stones,  so  that  they  rest  a  foot  or  eighteen 
inches  above  the  productive  beds.  A  man, 
dressed  in  a  diving  apparatus,  goes  down  to 
see  that  all  is  right,  and  to  stick  some  of  the 
oysters  immediately  under  the  twigs.  The 
rope  which,  in  the  hurry  of  a  first  experi¬ 
ment,  was  obliged  to  be  employed,  decayed 
very  speedily  ;  for  the  future,  perhaps,  it 
will  be  better  to  replace  it  b}f  cables  of  gal¬ 
vanised  iron,  to  be  made  in  the  government 
arsenals,  which  will  be  charged  with  the  task 
of  supplying  the  apparatus  necessary  for  this 
new  species  of  culture.  Sea-marks,  on  care¬ 
fully  prepared  charts,  afford  a  certain  guide 
whenever  it  is  desirable  to  examine  the  fas- 
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eines  or  to  take  their  produce.  The  fisher¬ 
man  can  gather  specimens  from  time  to  time 
as  easily  as  a  gardener  can  taste  the  fruit  of 
his  espalier  trees. 

Such  were  the  first  measures  taken  for  the 
fertilisation  of  the  Bay  of  Saint  Brieuc,  not  a 
twelvemonth  ago  ;  and  already  the  promises 
of  science  are  responded  to  by  a  surprising 
reality.  The  results  have  surpassed  the 
dreams  of  the  most  ambitious  hope.  The 
parent  oysters,  the  old  shells  with  which  the 
bottom  of  the  bay  is  paved,  everything,  in 
short,  which  the  drag  brings  up,  is  laden 
with  young  oyster-fry — the  shingle  of  the 
beach  itself  is  covered  with  it.  The  fascines 
bear,  on  every  branch  and  on  their  smallest 
twigs,  bunches  of  oysters  in  such  extreme 
profusion  that  they  resemble  the  apple  and 
pear-trees  in  an  orchard,  whose  boughs  are 
hidden  in  spring  beneath  the  exuberance  of 
their  blossoms.  You  might  take  them  to  be 
petrifactions  of  some  exuberant  fossil  seeds 
or  buds.  As  such  a  marvel  obtains  easier 
credence  by  sight  than  by  hearsay,  specimens 
have  been  sent  to  Paris  to  bear  irrecusable 
testimony  to  the  fact.  The  young  oysters 
hanging  to  the  twigs  are  already  from  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  quarter 
in  breadth.  They  are  therefore  fruits  which 
have  only  to  ripen  to  give  in  eighteen  months 
a  most  abundant  return.  It  appears  from 
this,  that  oysters  grow  much  quicker  than  is 
generally  imagined.  There  are  as  many  as 
twenty  thousand  oysterlings  on  a  single 
fascine  which  takes  up  no  more  room  in  the 
water  than  a  sheaf  of  wheat  does  in  a  corn¬ 
field.  Now,  twenty  thousand  oysters,  when 
they  have  reached  the  edible  state,  represent 
a  value  of  four  hundred  francs,  or  sixteen 
pounds  sterling,  their  price  current  being 
twenty  francs  the  thousand,  sold  on  the  spot. 
The  returns  from  this  industry  are  conse¬ 
quently  inexhaustible,  because  collecting 
apparatus  can  be  submerged  to  any  extent, 
and  we  have  seen  that  every  adult  oyster 
belonging  to  a  bed  is  the  parent  of  from 
one  to  three  millions  of  fry.  The  Bay  of 
Saint  Brieuc  will  thus  become  a  veritable 
granary  of  abundance  if,  by  the  junction 
of  the  beds  already  made,  the  whole  of 
its  area  is  converted  into  one  vast  field  of 
production. 

Monsieur  Coste,  therefore,  asks  of  the 
government  an  annual  credit  of  ten  thousand 
francs,  for  three  years,  to  complete  effectually 
the  submarine  preserves  and  oyster  parks  so 
prosperously  commenced.  That  sum,  he 
estimates,  would  suffice  for  the  purchase  of 
parent  oysters,  the  fabrication  of  fascines,  the 
collection  of  old  shells  to  receive  the  fresh- 
deposited  spawn,  in  short,  for  all  expenses. 
The  accomplishment  of  the  project  will  be 
not  merely  a  benefit  conferred  on  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  neighbouring  coast  ;  it  will 
also  be  a  lesson  taught  them.  The  main 
precaution  needful  to  be  taken,  is  to  prevent 
the  new  formed  beds  from  bein<r  choked  ! 


with  sand,  in  consequence  of  the  fishermen 
who  drag  for  shell-sand,  approaching  too 
near. 

The  Professor  of  Embryogeny  urges  that 
the  experiment  of  the  Bay  of  Saint  Brieuc,  is 
so  decisive  that  people  cannot  help  being 
enlightened  by  what  it  teaches.  It  proves, 
by  a  brilliant  result,  that  wherever  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  is  safe  from  an  inroad  of 
mud,  industry,  guided  by  science,  can  raise  in 
the  bosom  of  waters  fertilised  by  its  agency, 
more  abundant  harvests  than  can  be  reaped 
on  dry  land.  He  advises  the  Emperor  to 
ordain  the  immediate  re-stocking  of  the  whole 
of  the  Drench  coasts  with  shell-fish, —  the 
Mediterranean  coast  as  well  as  the  Atlantic, 
the  Algerian  equally  with  the  Corsican,  not 
even  excepting  the  salt  lakes  in  the  south 
of  France,  whose  produce  would  enrich 
the  indigent  population  dwelling  on  their 
banks. 

The  hopes  held  forth  respecting  the  salt 
lakes,  as  Avell  as  the  difference  of  the  waters  of 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean,  raise  a 
question  which  Monsieur  Coste  has  doubtless 
considered,  and  which  will  have  to  be  carefully 
investigated  before  mariculture  can  arrive 
at  anything  like  completeness  as  an  art.  We 
require  to  know,  not  merely  what  esculent 
creatures  will  exist  in  the  medium,  which  is 
sweepingly  styled  salt-water,  but  in  what 
particular  quality  of  salt  water  they  attain 
their  greatest  edible  perfection. 

Now,  it  is  a  popular  error  to  divide  all 
waters  into  two  kinds  only,  the  fresh  and 
the  salt,  as  much  as  it  would  be  to  speak  of 
all  climates  as  either  hot  or  cold.  There  are 
as  many  intermediate  degrees  of  saltness  as 
of  temperature,  which  are  agreeable,  in  a 
different  measure,  to  the  constitution  of 
different  species  of  aquatic  or  marine 
animals.  And  there  is  no  guessing  before¬ 
hand  what  each  will  like,  or  what  it  can 
stand. 

Mr.  Darwin,  in  his  Naturalist’s  Journal, 
tells  of  living  things  found  in  saturated 
ponds  of  brine.  Among  freshwater  fishes, 
the  pike  turns  up  on  the  admixture  of  a  very 
slight  proportion  of  salt-water,  as  has  been 
occasionally  seen  in  the  East-Anglian  Broads. 
The  perch  and  the  bream  bear  more.  The  eeL 
thrives,  and  fattens,  and  acquires  its  best 
flavour,  in  waters  decidedly  brackish.  On  the 
other  hand,  several  sea-fish,  as  the  grey-mul- 
let,  seem  to  have  no  objection  to,  and  even 
to  prefer,  waters  with  a  less  than  usual 
quantity  of  salt  in  solution.  Salmon,  and 
not  a  few  other  sea-fish,  experience  a  com¬ 
plete  change  of  medium  every  season.  They 
enter  the  fresh  waters  for  the  sake  o£ 
spawning ;  but  the  purer  element  may  be 
periodically  as  necessary  to  the  then  state  of 
their  health,  as  it  is  on  first  hatching  to  that 
of  the  fry. 

It  is  curious,  however,  that  the  short  jaunt 
from  salt  to  fresh  water,  and  again  from  fresh 
to  salt,  which  proves  so  salutary  to  the  fish,  is 
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apparently  fatal  to  its  parasites.  The  sea-lice, 
still  adhering  to  the  back  of  a  fat,  glittering 
salmon,  are  sure  proof  that  it  is  a  fresh-run 
fish — a  new  arrival  from  the  ocean.  They 
quit  their  hold  an  hour  or  two  after  entering 
the  river.  On  its  return  to  the  sea,  the  poor 
shotteu,  emaciated  salmon  is  suffering  from  a 
worse  nuisance,  namely,  whitish  worm-like 
infestors  of  its  gills,  whose  acquaintance  it 
has  somehow  made  during  its  sojourn  amidst 
inland  waters,  but  which  are  supposed  to  be 
obliged  to  quit  their  hold  soon  after  they 
have  heard  the  roar  of  the  breakers  and 
tasted  their  quality. 

The  undecided  and  hypothetical  way  in 
which  these  parasites  of  the  salmon  are 
spoken  of,  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  meta¬ 
morphoses,  and  all  the  physical  arrangements, 
of  such  creatures  are  so  extraordinary,  and 
the  adaptation  of  living  beings  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  they  are  required  to 
live,  are  so  marvellous  and  unexpected,  that 
though  the  sea-louse  and  the  fresh-water  worm 
(one  found  upon  the  scales  of  the  fish,  the 
other  on  its  gills)  are  believed  to  be  utterly 
distinct  creatures,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
the}’'  are  only  successive  forms  of  the  same 
individual  parasite. 

The  sea-louse  may  be  destined  to  re¬ 
produce  its  kind  in  fresh  waters,  as  well  as 
the  salmon.  Its  minute  young,  in  the  shape 
of  animalcules,  may  be  invisibly  dispersed 
through  the  streams  breathed  by  the  fish,  and 
so  may  attach  themselves  to  their  ordained 
habitat,  the  gills,  during  the  passage  of  the 
water  through  them.  A  transformation  there, 
■while  the  salmon  is  living  in  his  marine 
quarters,  and  a  shifting  of  place  from  the 
internal  to  the  outer  cuticle,  is  less  difficult 
to  imagine  than  the  change  of  a  bot,  which 
has  lived  for  weeks  in  a  horse’s  stomach,  to  a 
winged  fly,  which  shall  buzz  about  the  quad¬ 
ruped  and  lay  its  eggs  on  the  hide,  only 
within  reach  of  the  tongue  that  is  to  lick 
them  off  and  swallow  them  for  hatch¬ 
ing  !  These  mysteries  are  yet  but  imper¬ 
fectly  unveiled. 

A  scale  graduated  in  degrees  of  saltness,  or 
haliometer,  might  be  dravm  up,  of  which 
fresh  water  would  be  the  zero,  and  oceanic 
saltness  indicate  a  conspicuous  stage — a  sort 
of  a  boiling-point — continuing  on  to  higher 
proportions  of  saline  solution,  until  saturation 
was  attained  ;  and  it  would  be  interesting  to 
note  the  range  along  the  scale  taken  by  dif¬ 
ferent  creatures  as  their  own  especial  element. 
Plaice  and  flounders  are  capable  of  bearing 
water  perfectly  fresh  ;  several  of  the  flat  fish 
will  put  up  with  a  very  short  allowance  of 
salt  in  their  respiratory  and  natatory  medium  ; ! 
soles  and  turbots,  for  instance.  Indeed,  no 
fish  ought  to  enter  the  mouths  of  rivers  which 
cannot  cheerfully  submit  to  such  a  deficiency; 
though  worse  misfortunes  are  in  store  for 
them.  Some  workmen  repairing  the  quay- 
head  at  Great  Yarmouth,  observed  a  fine 
turbot  swimming  along  by  the  water’s  edge, 


and  inspecting  their  progress.  They  quietly 
got  between  him  and  the  deep  water,  and 
hoisted  him  out  with  their  hands  upon  the 
quay  itself.  The  scribe  saw  him  while  still 
living  and  repenting  his  folly,  and  had  the 
pleasure  of  dining  off  him  next  day.  While 
that  delicious  daughter  of  the  sands,  the 
cockle,  seems  to  like  best  to  keep  out  to  sea, 
oysters  fatten  all  the  faster  for  being  subject 
to  a  slight  influence  of  waters  from  the  land. 
At  Stiffkey,  in  Norfolk,  celebrated  for  mus¬ 
sels,  the  best  are  the  sluice  mussels.  The 
brown  shrimp  runs  into  brackish  waters,  an 
example  which  is  not  followed  by  the  red 
shrimp  or  the  prawu.  These  are  marine 
things,  therefore,  enjoying,  for  a  time  at  least, 
a  degree  of  saltness  below  ocean-point.  Above 
it  are  the  creatures  that  swim  unhurt  in  tha.k 
distasteful  mixture,  the  Dead  Sea,  or,  still 
more  surprising,  in  Mr.  Darwin’s  South. 
American  brine-ponds. 

It  does  not  appear  very  clear,  how  it  is  that 
most  of  the  fish  inhabiting  fresh-water  lakes 
are  killed  by  the  irruption  of  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  gallons  from  the  sea.  Salt  does  not 
combine  with  living  bodies.  You  may  take 
ever  so  many  dips  at  Brighton  without  being 
converted  into  pickled  young  gentlemen. 
There  is  nothing  structural  visible  to  the  eye, 
why  salt  water  should  be  fatal  to  one  fish 
and  indispensable  to  another  ;  any  more  than 
there  is,  among  plants,  why  a  night’s  frost, 
which  leaves  one  species  untouched,  should 
burn,  or  dissolve  another.  Comparative 
anatomy  in  vain  looks  for  the  physiological 
reason  why  the  cray-fish  and  the  fresh-water 
mussel  should  be  confined  to  ponds  and 
streams,  while  the  edible  mussel  and  the 
lobster,  so  closely  resembling  them,  can  live 
only  in  saline  water.  The  sea-worm  which 
our  fishermen  dig  from  the  sands  at  ebb  tide, 
for  bait,  is  certainly  larger,  but  looks  as 
tender-skinned  as  its  first  cousin,  the  common 
earth-worm,  to  which  a  few  drops  from  the 
sea  are  an  immediate  sentence  of  death. 
Many  marine  worms  are  more  fragile  and 
thin-skinned  than  the  medicinal  leech,  on 
which  the  severe  effects  of  salt  are  so  familiar. 
How  delicate  is  the  cuticle  of  the  expanded 
sea-anemone  !  Marine  infusoria,  in  a  living 
state,  appear  to  the  eye  just  as  etherial  in 
structure  as  their  brethren  Jrom  the  softest 
rain-water  tank  ;  and  yet,  bring  the  hitter 
into  contact  with  the  smallest  bead  or  drop¬ 
let  of  salt  water,  and  you  will  see  what 
happens. 

To  carry  out  properly  his  scheme  both  of 
practice  and  study,  Monsieur  Coste  requires 
to  have  placed  at  his  disposal  a  small  govern¬ 
ment  screw-steamer  drawing  but  little  water, 
and  yet  capable  of  going  at  a  rapid  rate.  His 
object  is  to  be  able  to  travel,  at  his  discretion, 
during  the  spawning  season,  from  the  northern 
regions  to  the  tropics,  in  short  to  all  the 
theatres  of  these  grand  phenomena  of  repro¬ 
duction,  wherein  Science  promises  to  Industry 
the  most  valuable  revelations. 
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Captain  Isidore  Le  Roy  is  to  be  sent  to  the 
College  of  France,  in  order  to  be  prepared  by 
(  the  Professor  himself  for  this  grand  attempt 
to  cultivate  the  sea.  Amongst  the  measures 
to  be  taken  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
design,  there  are  some  whose  efficacious¬ 
ness  lias  been  already  demonstrated  by 
experience,  and  which,  by  their  immediate 
application,  will  lead  to  sure  results.  But, 
alongside  of  this  acquired  knowledge,  there 
are  mysteries  winch  can  only  be  revealed  by 
persevering  observation.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  to  establish  on  the  coast-line  vast 
laboratories  of  science,  where  the  acquisitions 
made  by  continued  experiment  may  furnish 
Industry  with  new  means  of  extending  her 
empire.  The  saline  lakes  of  the  South  of 
France,  the  creeks  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  of 
\  Algeria  and  Corsica,  offer  the  most  varied 
conditions  for  the  organisation  of  these  great 
cantonments,  which  will  be  progressively 
transformed,  in  accordance  with  the  Imperial 
desire,  into  a  veritable  apparatus  for  the 
sowing  and  the  cultivation  of  the  sen.  The 
different  species  which  promise  to  be  of  the 
greatest  utility  as  articles  of  food,  admitted  by 
turns  into  the  numerous  basins  of  these  novel 
zoological  water-gardens,  will  be  watched, 

|  like  the  quadrupeds  brought  up  in  parks  or 
farms,  by  the  attentive  eye  of  observers 
deputed  to  study  the  lawrs  of  their  propaga- 
!  tion  and  development.  A  clever  draughts¬ 
man  would  fix  with  the  pencil  the  curious 
discoveries  made  in  these  living  museums, 
and  would  prepare  the  sketch-book  of  one  of 
the  most  important  publications  with  which 
the  annals  of  natural  history  have  ever  been 

1  enriched.  The  unexpected  phenomena  which 
Monsieur  Coste  witnessed  at  Concarneau,  in 
|  the  small  confined  fish-ponds  of  the  pilot 
Guillou,  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  immense 
utility  of  an  establishment  which  would  fur¬ 
nish  the  State  with  the  means  of  action  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  wants  of  a  grand  economical 
j  enterprise. 

the  way  to  his  distinguished  father  Adam, 
was  especially  merry  at  the  expense  of  the 
youth  who  had  only  twelve  grandfathers  to 
mention.  At  dinner,  Fracasio  sat  near  his 
victim,  and  in  sport  threw  into  his  face  a  cup 
of  Spanish  wine,  that  drenched  the  curl  out 
of  Lis  hair  and  spoilt  the  beauty  of  his 
pointed  collar.  Next  to  the  young  man  sat 
a  knight  who  was  about  to  be  his  brother-in- 
law,  being  already  plighted  to  his  sister.  By 
this  knight  the  insult  was  at  once  repaid  in 
kind.  Another  cup  of  wine  was  thrown  at 
the  aggressor.  A  friend  of  Fracasio’s,  who 
happened  to  sit  at  the  other  end  of  the  table, 
hurled  then  his  cup  of  wine  at  the  new  com¬ 
batant,  but  this  in  its  passage  sprinkled  no 
less  than  six  people,  who  immediately  filled 
their  six  cups  and  threw  them  all  at  the  new 
champion.  The  six  cups  of  wine,  travelling 
clown  the  table,  sprinkled  many  guests,  and 
in  a  short  time  there  was  a  general  discharge 
of  full  wine-cups  from  both  sides  of  the  table. 
The  lights  were  quenched.  The  table  was 
thrown  down,  the  guests  struggled  with  one  j 
another  in  the  dark.  But  all  this  riot  was 
maintained  in  jest  ;  no  knight  dishonoured 
himself  by  the  drawing  of  a  deadly  weapon. 
When  the  lights  were  rekindled  a  general 
amnesty  was  declared,  the  tables  were  re¬ 
stored,  and  everybody  returned  quietly  to 
the  celebration  of  the  wedding  feast  except 
one  knight,  who  had  the  mouth  of  a  lion  and 
a  chicken’s  heart. 

This  knight,  Roderick,  mingled  big  threats 
with  the  laughter  of  his  comrades.  He  was 
not  to  be  changed  so  easily.  He  never  left 
unpunished  a  churl  who  by  daylight  rubbed 
against  his  clothes  in  passing,  and  was  he  to 
forgive  those  who  brought  their  hands  too 
near  him  in  the  dark  !  It  was  true  that  he  j 
had  not  been  taken  by  the  throat.  But 
somebody  had  lain  with  his  nose  against 
his  boot-sole.  Who  was  that  man  ?  For  he 
must  have  his  blood.  The  other  knights 
sought  to  appease  their  friend  "with  reason¬ 
able  and  good-natured  Avords.  When  these  S 
failed  they  returned  to  their  cups,  and  paid 
no  further  heed  to  him.  Roderick  stood 
apart  still  fulminating  a  neglected  wrath 
until  at  last  he  also  returned  to  the  table 
and  growled  as  he  drank  until  he  had 
drunk  himself  into  a  stupid  silence.  Some¬ 
body  then  advised  that  he  should  be  car¬ 
ried  up  to  bed,  and  he  was  put  to  bed  by  his 
companions. 

In  the  morning  Roderick  awoke  somewhat  i.j 
uncertain  as  to  his  position.  He  slept  in  the 
same  room  with  twelve  or  fourteen  other 
knights  of  his  own  rank.  They  were  talking 
in  their  beds  to  one  another.  He  feigned 
sleep  that  he  might  be  guided  in  his  conduct 
by  their  manner  of  discussion.  They  were 
very  charitable  to  their  comrade,  as  knights 
ought  to  be.  Their  poor  friend  Roderick 
was  an  honest  fellow,  but  he  had  beeu 
troubled  in  his  cups  last  night.  There  was 
no  sword  and  gunpowder  whatever  in  their 
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In  a  grave  old  German  essay  upon  duelling, 
there  is  a  story  somewhat  pointless  yet,  inas¬ 
much  as  it  is  true,  worth  noting  as  a  picture 
of  chivalry  at  romps  in  the  year  sixteen 
j  hundred  and  nineteen. 

In  Valentia  a  noble  lord  whom  the  dis¬ 
creet  chronicler  calls,  as  he  calls  all  the 
persons  in  the  tale,  by  a  fictitious  name,  held 
a  feast  at  the  wedding  of  his  daughter. 
Being  the  eldest  knight  of  his  order,  he  in¬ 
vited  all  his  brother  knights  from  far  and 
near  to  assist  at  his  festival,  and  there  were 
among  the  guests  many  young  nobles  who 
were  onlv  candidates  for  investiture.  Among 
these  was  one  the  number  of  whose  ancestors 
was  not  greater  than  the  number  of  the 
apostles.  He  was  snubbed  ;  and  a  young 
brao-gart,  Fracasio,  who  had  but  two  ancestors 
missing  out  of  a  pedigree  that  went  back  all 
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mention  of  him.  This  caused  him  to  take 
heart.  He  had  humbled  himself  by  looking 
like  a  tipsy  braggart,  he  would  give  them  to 
understand  that  if  he  had  used  bold  words 
overnight,  he  was  a  doughty  man  also  when 
he  was  sober  in  the  morning.  His  courage 
must  not  all  be  set  down  to  the  wine-cap. 
Suddenly,  therefore,  he  jumped  out  of  bed 
in  visible  wrath,  threw  open  the  window, 
and  called  to  his  servant  in  the  courtyard 
for  his  sword  and  pistols.  He  had  been  put 
to  bed  last  night ;  he  would  fight  the  man 
who  had  degraded  him  by  putting  him  to 
bed.  His  expectation  was,  that  his  friends 
would,  as  they  had  done  before,  entreat  him 
to  be  reasonable,  and  that  he  would  accord¬ 
ingly  be  reasonable  after  having  shown  his 
pluck. 

But  that  which  had  been  pitied  in  Roderick 
drunk  was  despised  in  Roderick  sober.  The 
knights  only  shragged  their  shoulders,  and 
their  braggart  friend,  bound  to  act  out  his 
part,  left  them  with  a  terrible  air  of  dis¬ 
pleasure. 

“What  is  this?”  they  said  when  he  was 
gone.  “  Is  this  endurable  ?  Which  of  us 
sent  the  man  to  bed  ?  Who  is  it  that  has  to 
fight  him  ?” 

“  The  friend  who  first  suggested  sending 
him  to  bed  was  I,”  said  Gaston  Cibo.  “  It 
was  I  too  who  lighted  him  to  bed  with  the 
leg  of  a  chair.  Fetch  me  some  paper  !  ” 

So  Gaston  had  pen  and  paper  brought  and 
sat  up  in  his  bed  to  write  a  challenge  of 
tremendous  length  and  strength  which  he 
was  required  to  read  to  the  whole  chamber. 
It  was  declared  to  be  improperly  abusive. 
It  would  drive  Roderick  mad  with  rage  and 
compel  a  mortal  issue  to  what  ought  to  be  a 
light  and  cool  duel  ending  perhaps  with  a 
flesh  wound. 

“  I  shall  not  wet  my  pen  twice  for  this 
hero,”  Gaston  said. 

The  challenge  therefore  was  sent,  but  was 
not  opened  by  Roderick  in  the  presence  of 
the  squire  who-  delivered  it. 

“  Greet  my  Lord  Gaston  Cibo  with  all 
friendship,  and  say  I  will  promptly  answer,” 
were  the  words  that  came  back  by  the  mes¬ 
senger.  They  were  followed  by  a  note 
beginning  My  dear  Brother,  wondering 
at  the  offence  taken  by  one  to  whom  no  pro¬ 
vocation  had  been  given,  confessing  that 
the  writer  had  been  on  the  previous  night 
a  beast,  accepting  Gaston’s  powerful  abuse  as 
brotherly  admonition  that  he  would  have 
taken  from  no  other  man  on  earth,  and 
apologising  to  the  whole  company  of  the  bed¬ 
room  for  his  violence  that  morning,  when 
he  had  not  perfectly  returned  to  his  sober 
senses. 

Gaston  would  have  dismissed  the  writer 
with  contempt ;  while,  like  a  generous  old 
knight,  he  wished  to  suppress  the  letter. 


But  he  had  read  aloud  his  challenge,  and  he 
was  compelled  also  to  read  aloud  the  answer 
to  it.  Then  he  was  urged  to  go  to  Roderick 
and  tell  him  that  at  least,  for  appearance 
sake,  a  little  friendly  duel  was  required. 
Roderick  thought  that  it  might  suffice  if  they 
both  rode  out  into  the  wood,  without  seconds, 
to  fight,  and  there,  instead  of  killing  one 
another,  killed  the  time  for  half-an-hour.  It 
was  enough  to  say  that  they  had  fought. 
Treaty  was,  however,  at  last  made  for  a  fight 
with  pistols  loaded  only  with  their  wadding 
of  roe's  hair. 

Under  this  compact  Roderick  went  out  to 
battle.  All  the  ladies  of  the  castle  were  at 
the  window  to  see  the  duellists  depart.  The 
coward’s  secret  had  not  been  betrayed  to 
them ;  and,  for  the  honour  of  the  order,  never 
was.  He  was  allowed  to  edify  them  by 
trying  his  two  pistols,  by  making  his  horse 
rear  furiously,  and  by  carrying  two  spare 
horses,  one,  as  he  loudly  proclaimed,  to  use 
in  the  fight  if  his  own  steed  was  shot  under 
him,  one  to  carry  him  to  Andalusia  when  he 
had  killed  his  man.  Gaston,  as  challenger, 
had  already  ridden  forth  and  taken  his 
position  in  the  meadow. 

The  knights  of  the  bedchamber,  who  would 
not  have  crossed  the  threshold  to  look  on  at 
anything  so  common  as  an  ordinary  duel, 
kept  their  counsel,  and  suppressed  their 
laughter  as  they  galloped  out  with  their 
heroic  friend,  who  little  thought  that  they 
were  in  the  secret  of  his  courage.  They 
formed  two  sides,  but  Roderick  claimed 
battle  without  seconds.  He  was  in  fierce 
mood,  he  said.  A  second  might  do  some¬ 
thing  to  anger  him,  and  easily  compel  him  to 
a  second  duel,  but  he  had  an  oath  in  heaven 
against  fighting  two  men  in  a  day.  So  the 
antagonists  met,  and,  after  a  short  parley,  in 
which  the  young  coward  assured  himself 
that  his  old  friend  had  nothing  harder  than 
roe’s  hair  in  his  pistols,  and  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  they  should  have  been  changed  by 
any  accident,  the  duel  on  horseback  with 
primaeval  pistols  was  fought  much  after  the 
manner  of  the  duel  of  Gaffer  Jobsten, 
who  fired  half  a  nightcap  at  his  enemy  and 
covered  him  with  fluff,  but  received  in 
return  a  bladder  of  pig’s-blood  that  made  a 
murdered  man  of  him  before  the  eyes  of  all 
beholders. 

There  is  nothing  very  clever  in  the  story 
as  a  story,  but,  as  a  record  of  the  good  old 
times,  it  shows  pleasantly  how  the  rough 
behaviour  of  a  brotherhood  of  knights  was 
seasoned  with  a  restricted  sense  of  courtesy 
and  of  the  duty  of  forbearance  towards  one 
another.  Judged  by  that  modern  standard 
which  we  are  so  often  warned  against  apply¬ 
ing  to  the  measure  of  our  forefathers,  the 
knight  of  old  was  an  odd  mixture  of  the 
ruffian  and  the  gentleman. 
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SOME  WILD  IDEAS. 


We  have  received  the  following  com¬ 
munication  from  a  fair  correspondent.  We 
hasten,  in  compliance  with  her  wish,  to  lay  it 
before  our  readers. 

Sir, — Being  in  a  condition  of  great  and 
dismal  perplexity,  and  being  also,  from  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  my  case,  unable — 
as  I  shall  show  you — to  seek  the  advice  of 
either  friends  or  relatives,  it  has  occurred  to 
me  to  put  the  cause  of  my  anxieties  before 
you  and  your  readers,  expressing  while  I  do 
so  my  readiness  to  adopt  with  gratitude  any 
advice  which  you  or  they  may  have  to  olfer, 
and  at  the  same  time  my  earnest  longing  to 
know  what  opinions  you  or  they  may  form 
upon  my  case. 

First  of  all,  let  me  mention  that  my  name 
is  Startles.  Bridget  Startles  is  my  name, 
and  Columbus  Startles  is  my  brother’s  name. 
I  live  with  my  brother.  I  live  with  Columbus 
Startles,  and  keep  house  for  him,  and  truth 
compels  me  to  add,  though  I  say  it  that 
shouldn’t  say  it,  that  a  better  and  kinder 
brother,  or  a  man  more  unexceptionable  in 
all  the  relations  of  life,  never  existed.  And 
yet  this  dear  and  kind  brother,  this  good 
and  unexceptionable  man,  is  the  cause  of  my 
present  anxieties ;  nay,  more,  it  is  owing  to 
him  that  I  find  myself  writing  this  letter, 
and  putting  myself  in  communication  with 
you,  Mr.  Editor,  and  with  that  alarming 
person  the  Public.  It  makes  me  blush — I 
am  not  quite  five-and-twenty,  so  I  suppose 
I  may  be  allowed  to  colour  up  now  and  then 
— it  makes  me  blush  up  to  the  roots  of  my 
hair,  and  causes  me  to  blot  and  smudge  my 
manuscript  dreadfully,  when  I  think  of  it. 

But  I  will  not  shrink  from  what  I  have 
once  resolved  to  do.  I  will  go  through  with 
it,  and  acknowledge  at  once,  that  I  am  afraid 
my  dear  brother  Columbus  is  going  mad. 
The  grounds  of  this  apprehension  I  shall 
now  proceed  to  state  in  as  orderly  a  manner 
as  I  can,  so  that  you  may  be  able  fairly  to 
give  an  opinion  upon  the  subject,  and  set  my 
mind  at  rest,  once  and  for  all. 

It  is  not  from  anything  outrageous  in  his 
actions,  not  from  any  indications  of  an  inca¬ 
pacity  for  the  due  and  proper  discharge  of 
his  every-day  duties  or  his  business  engage¬ 


ments,  that  my  alarm  arises.  Far  from  it. 
In  all  these  matters  his  common  sense  and 
sagacity  are  positively  remarkable.  His  com¬ 
mercial  prosperity  is  everything  that  could 
be  desired,  and  his  suggestions  in  all  our 
household  arrangements  are  always  of  the 
most  invaluable  kind.  Never  has  anything 
the  least  eccentric  appeared  in  his  conduct, 
unless,  by  the  bye,  on  one  occasion,  when  he 
poured  the  contents  of  a  dozen  bottles  of 
South  African  Sherry  (which  I  had  bought, 
out  of  economy)  down  the  sink  in  the  back 
kitchen.  I  learn,  however,  by  inquiry,  that 
this  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  way  of 
dealing  with  the  liquor  in  question  ;  so  I  am 
under  no  alarm  on  that  account. 

What  then  is  it,  you  will  ask,  that  disturbs 
me  ?  I  answer  in  a  word.  It  is  the  nature 
of  his  conversation,  and  the  views  and 
opinions  which  he  occasionally  expresses  on 
different  topics,  that  makes  me  fear  for  his 
reason.  Ilis  outrageously  wild  ideas  abso¬ 
lutely  frighten  me. 

Now,  sir, — they  always  say  “  now,  sir”  in 
letters  to  Editors,  so  I  suppose  it  is  the  right 
thing  for  me  to  do, — now,  sir,  I  think  if  I 
mention  here  some  of  these  wild  ideas, 
putting  them  down  as  they  come  into  my 
head,  it  will  be  a  much  better  plan  than  con¬ 
sulting  my  dear  Columbus’  relations  on  the 
subject,  especially  as  they  live  at  a  distance, 
and  it  would  have  to  be  done  by  letter. 
Think  of  the  alarm  it  would  cause  them. 
No,  no,  that  would  never  do.  And  as  to  his 
friends — why  our  little  coterie  at  Backwood 
Square,  Islington,  where  we  reside,  are 
already  almost  as  much  alarmed  at  his  ideas 
as  I  am,  and  as  incapable  of  forming  a  correct 
judgment  about  them. 

There  is,  then,  nothing  for  it  but  a  brief 
statement,  which  I  will  delay  no  longer,  of 
some  of  the  opinions  which  my  dear  Colum¬ 
bus  is  in  the  habit  of  expressing  now  and 
then,  when  he  can  get  anybody  to  listen  to 
him. 

With  regard,  now,  to  this  town  that  we 
live  in,  this  glorious  town  of  London.  He 
says — my  poor  brother,  I  can  really  hardly 
bring  myself  to  write  about  such  extrava¬ 
gances — he  says  that  he  thinks  there  are 
many  of  its  arrangements  that  are  susceptible 
of  improvement.  But  stop — I  will  give  you 
what  he  says  in  his  own  words,  and  then 
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there  can  be  no  mistake  about  it.  I  will  tell 
you  how  he  expressed  himself  the  other 
evening,  when  we  were  drinking  tea  with 
dear  old  Mr.  Dunny  and  his  family,  at  Num¬ 
ber  Thirteen,  in  the  Square. 

“  Something  will  have  to  be  done,”  said  my 
brother,  plunging  into  the  subject,  in  his 
usual  sledge-hammer  way.  “  Something  will 
have  to  be  done,  and  that  speedily,  to  render 
it  possible  to  cross  over  some  of  our  more 
crowded  thoroughfares,  without  the  danger 
and  delay  which  at  present  make  it  a  misery 
in  many  cases  to  have  to  get  from  one  side  of 
the  street  to  the  other.  Take,  as  an  example, 
the  instance  of  the  crossings  at  the  Regent 
Circus,  Oxford  Street.  Over  and  over  again, 
and  all  through  the  day,  when  London  is  at 
all  full,  you  may  see  a  crowd  of  persons 
standing  on  the  kerbstone,  many  of  them 
with  the  keenest  apprehension  and  terror 
expressed  in  their  faces,  waiting  for  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  cross,  like  souls  on  the  borders  of 
the  Styx.  And  well  they  may  wait.  Between 
them  and  the  opposite  shore  is  a  tangled 
mass  of  carriages,  omnibuses,  cabs,  trades¬ 
men’s  carts,  railway  vans,  and  other  engines 
of  mutilation  and  destruction,  to  thread 
among  the  mazes  of  which  is  an  undertaking 
which  requires  a  degree  of  physical  courage, 
of  quickness  of  eye,  of  firmness  of  nerve,  and 
activity  of  limb,  such  as  may  not  be  expected 
from  everybody,  and  certainly  not  from  the 
i  aged  and  infirm,  from  timid  ladies  and 
frightened  children.  You  may  at  any  moment, 
now  that  London  is  getting  so  full,  see  this 
]  little  crowd  waiting  for  a  chance  to  get 
across.  Sometimes  an  adventurous  spirit — a 
young  man  generally  of  a  hardy  constitution 
— will  make  a  start.  Rash  youth  !  Length 
of  days  has  not  yet  tamed  him  into  patience, 
and  lie  is  off.  Soon,  however,  to  return,  and 
join  the  anxious  throng  from  whom  he  so 
daringly  separated  himself.  His  attempt 
was  a  failure,  and  he  turns  and  flies  before 
a  briskly-trotting  hearse.  Sometimes,  one 
member  of  this  little  company  of  crossers 
seems  to  have  the  confidence  of  the  rest.  He 
is  probably  a  man  past  his  first  youth,  and 
therefore  deemed  fit  to  be  trusted.  He  is  a 
large-faced  man,  with  importance  in  his  look 
— ‘a  portly  man  i’  faith,  and  a  corpulent.’ 
So  when  he  makes  a  start,  the  rest  accom¬ 
pany  him,  He  feels  their  confidence,  and 
assumes  a  protecting  air,  very  pleasant  to 
behold.  Alas,  he  has  involved  them  in  the 
worst  of  all  scrapes.  He  has  led  them  into 
the  middle  of  the  road,  and  there  they  stick. 
They  wheel  rapidly  about.  They  oscillate 
backwards  and  forwards.  The  portly  man 
becomes  a  disciple  of  the  ‘sauve  qui  peut  ’ 
school ;  he  directs  his  flock,  dives  in  and  out 
among  the  backs  of  carriages,  and  reaches 
land  at  last,  hustled  about,  muddy,  and  crest¬ 
fallen,  a  melancholy  example  of  the  transitory 
nature  of  human  greatness.  As  for  the  rest, 
they  are  dispersed  in  all  directions.  Some 
take  advantage  of  an  opportunity  of  return 


to  the  shores  from  which  they  lately  em¬ 
barked.  Some  follow  an  omnibus  a  little 
way  up  the  street,  and  then  another  a  little 
way  down,  and  so  get  over  in  a  zig-zag 
manner  ;  and  the  rest,  remaining  where  they 
are,  panic-stricken  and  motionless,  are  at 
length  joined  b}"  others,  till  they  make  a  body 
so  formidable  that  no  horse  that  ever  was 
foaled  would  venture  to  attack  them  ;  and  so 
at  last  they  get  over,  in  a  mighty  and  com¬ 
pact  force.” 

“  Is  this  a  true  picture  ?”  asks  my  brother 
Columbus,  suddenly  pulling  himself  up,  and 
arresting  this  lengthened  address. 

His  audience  is  speechless,  and  he  goes  on. 

“  Will  anybody  tell  me  that  this  is  irre¬ 
mediable — that  there  is  no  way  out  of  this 
difficulty.  There  is  a  way,  is  my  answer.  A 
bridge  is  the  way.” 

To  tell  how  we  all  started,  and  how  Mr. 
Dunny  looked  at  Mrs.  Dunny,  and  she  at  a 
knife  which  Columbus  had  near  him,  as  if  she 
thought  that  dangerous  weapons  ought  to  be 
kept  out  of  the  way  of  a  person  so  far  gone  in 
madness  as  this. 

“Abridge  is  the  way,”  continued  my  brother 
fearlessly.  u  People  build  bridges  over  a 
raging  torrent  of  water  when  they  want  to 
get  across  it,  why  not  over  a  raging  torrent  of 
omnibuses,  cabs,  carriages,  and  railway- 
vans,  when  you  want  to  get  across  that  ? 
Why  not — confining  ourselves  to  this  same 
Regent  Circus — why  not  throw  up  four  light 
iron  bridges,  of  ornamental  design,  at  each  of 
the  crossings  ?  Where  is  the  obstacle  to  this  ? 
Not  in  the  traffic,  certainly — it  would  go  on 
all  the  better  underneath.  The  bridge  would 
be  made  high  enough  in  the  centre  to  allow 
the  most  loaded  van  in  London  to  pass 
under  it,  and  at  the  sides  thei'e  would  be 
two  flights  of  steps,  one  for  ascending,  and  - 
the  other  for  descending.  There  is  no 
obstacle  in  the  traffic ;  and,  if  you  come 
to  appearances,  I  maintain  that  these  four 
bridges  would  be  a  positive  improvement, 
and  that  they  might  be  so  constructed 
as  to  have  an  effect  that  would  be  even 
beautiful.” 

Before  we  had  at  all  got  over  this  stagger¬ 
ing  notion  of  building  a  bridge  over  a  dan¬ 
gerous  place  that  you  want  to  get  across,  my 
brother  was  off  upon  another  tack.  The 
defects  connected  with  our  street  crossings 
having  led  him,  I  suppose  by  some  fantastic 
transition  of  ideas  to  the  defects  of  the 
streets  themselves,  he  begins  to  ask  what 
improvements  we  can  hope  for  in  a  town 
whose  authorities  remain  contented  with  the 
system  of  Macadamisation  as  at  present 
administered  ?  Huge  lumps  of  granite,  flung 
in  loose  heaps  upon  a  road,  and  left  there  in 
a  vague  hope  that  in  course  of  time  the 
narrow  wheels  of  passing  vehicles  may  break 
it  up  and  finally  render  it  fine  and  smooth 
enough  for  traffic.  So  that  the  carriages 
have  to  make  their  own  road  fit  for  use  by  a 
long  and  painful  process,  infinitely  destructive 
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to  their  springs  and  distressing  to  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  animals  which  have  to  draw  them. 

“  Why,  I  have  continually  seen,”  said  my 
"brother,  “  I  have  continually  seen  heavily 
laden  vehicles  firmly  stuck  in  a  fresh  patch 
of  Macadamisation,  the  wheels  deeply  im¬ 
bedded  in  the  loose  and  shingly  mass,  and 
the  horses  straining  their  skin  into  wrinkles, 
in  vain  efforts  to  move  their  load.  Look  how 
the  carriages  coast  round  the  edges  of  a 
newly-mended  piece  of  road,  following  in 
each  other’s  tracks,  and  carefully  eschewing 
the  vast  heaps  of  piled-up  granite  in  the 
centre.  See  how  the  lumps  fly  from  beneath 
the  wheels  of  that  omnibus  on  to  the  pave¬ 
ment,  spirting  among  the  legs  of  the  pedes¬ 
trians.  Think  of  the  danger  to  that  pretty 
pair  of  ancles  that  have  to  support  their  pro¬ 
prietress  as  she  crosses  in  her  thin  boots.  It 
is  ten  to  one  against  her  getting  over  without 
a  sprain.  And  think  of  my  night’s  rest,  when 
the  road  is  mended  beneath  my  bedroom 
window.  Will  anybody  tell  me,”  adds  my 
brother  Columbus,  warming  to  his  subject, 
“that  in  this  age  of  machinery  and  invention, 
no  system  can  be  devised  of  scattering  granite 
‘o’er  a  smiling  land’  after  a  more  endurable 
sort  than  this  that  I  have  described  ?  Will 
anybody  tell  me  that  no  plan  could  be  hit 
upon,  by  which  these  rocky  masses  might  be 
broken  up  into  very  little  bits  no  bigger  than 
the  lumps  of  sugar  in  this  basin,  and  rolled 
as  soon  as  they  are  put  down,  so  that  the 
road  shall  be  fit  for  use  at  once  1  Will  any¬ 
body  tell  me  this  1  Pooh  !  ” 

lam  glad  I  reported  this  speech  just  as 
Columbus  spoke  it,  for  I  have  since  heard 
that  Mrs.  Dunny  has  been  telling  her  friends 
and  acquaintances  that  Mr. Columbus  Startles 
wanted  to  pave  the  streets  with  lumps  of 
sugar  out  of  a  sugar-basin,  and  to  roll  it  flat 
afterwards  with  a  rolling-pin.  Think,  Mr. 
Editor,  of  his  remarks  being  twisted  and 
misinterpreted  like  this.  I  am  sorry,  though, 
to  have  to  add  that  he  did  say  that  were  he 
entrusted  with  the  carrying  out  of  his  own 
system  of  paving,  the  very  first  masses  of 
stone  which  he  should  select  for  his  purpose, 
and  which  he  would  pound  the  smallest  of 
all,  would  be  some  of  the  beautiful  statues 
which  decorate  the  interior  of  Saint  Paul’s 
Cathedral,  and  which  are  the  ornament  of 
other  parts  of  our  metropolis. 

Now  this  I  am  afraid  is  very  bad,  but  not 
perhaps  so  bad  as  his  wanting  to  persuade  us 
that  we  might  live  in  flats,  or  floors,  just  as 
comfortably  as  in  little  separate  houses. 
Imagine  his  saying  that  these  flats  are  in 
reality  separate  houses,  only  that  they  are 
divided  by  horizontal  walls,  in  the  shape  of 
the  floor  and  ceiling,  instead  of  perpendicular 
ones.  Fancy  his  saying  that  the  house  door 
should  stand  open  all  the  day  long,  and  that 
the  staircase  should  be  regarded  as  a  street, 
and  the  door  of  your  suite  of  rooms  be  what 
your  street-door  is  now.  My  brother  says, 
that  by  adopting  this  plan,  we  should  improve 


our  street  architecture,  and  be  able  to  keep 
the  size  of  London  a  little  more  within 
bounds.  He  says,  also,  that  the  experiment 
recently  made  at  Westminster,  should  have 
been  tried  in  a  more  favourite  neighbour¬ 
hood  ;  and  that,  in  the  otherwise  admirable 
arrangements  of  the  flat  system  as  there 
attempted,  there  is  this  defect,  that  the  stair¬ 
case  has  been  treated  like  that  which  runs 
through  an  ordinary  private  house,  and  that 
in  order  to  keep  it  so,  a  back  staircase  for 
tradespeople  is  constructed,  communicating 
with  all  the  kitchens  in  the  house  and  afford¬ 
ing  facilities  for  a  too  great  degree  of  inter¬ 
course  among  the  servants.  This  should  not 
have  been  the  case.  The  main  staircase 
should  serve  for  everybody  who  wants  access 
to  the  different  flats,  and  there  should  simply 
be  two  doors  opening  on  it,  one  for  visitors, 
and  the  other  for  servants  and  tradespeople. 

I  suspect  that  this  particular  form  of  per¬ 
version  of  ideas  my  brother  has  picked  up  in 
Paris,  which  town  he  is  shamefully  fond  of 
for  an  Englishman.  A  nasty  place ;  I  was 
there  once  for  a  week,  and  cried  incessantly 
for  the  whole  seven  days.  But  if  he  has 
picked  up  these  notions  in  Paris,  I  wonder 
where  he  has  got  hold  of  the  dreadful  ideas 
with  which  he  came  out  at  a  later  period  of 
this  same  evening  on  the  subject  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Force.  A  nice  reputable 
set  of  men  I  am  sure,  always  ready  to  knock 
us  up  at  night  on  all  sorts  of  occasions  when, 
unless  they  had  mentioned  it,  one  would 
have  thought  there  was  no  danger  at  all ; 
always  ready,  too,  to  assist  the  servants,  and 
to  come  down  and  see  that  there  are  no  dan¬ 
gerous  characters  about  the  kitchen.  Why, 
it  was  only  the  other  day  that,  going  down 
stairs  just  before  dinner  (which  I  very  seldom 
do),  I  found  one  of  these  obliging  creatures 
helping  the  cook  to  turn  the  mutton  broth 
out  of  the  stewpan — it  is  such  a  heavy  stew- 
pan,  cook  says — into  the  tureen.  The  good- 
natured  policeman  seemed  quite  embarrassed 
at  my  finding  out  his  act  of  kindness,  and 
when  I  thanked  him,  he  answered  me  with 
so  much  emotion  in  his  voice,  that  it  quite 
sounded  as  if  he  was  speaking  with  his 
mouth  full. 

It  was  not  long  ago,  too — just  when  we 
had  that  very  cold  weather  last  November — 
that  one  of  these  vigilant  persons  began 
knocking  in  the  most  praiseworthy  manner 
at  our  door  at  a  quarter  to  three  in  the 
morning — and  a  very  cold  morning  too — 
when  we  were  all  fast  asleep  and  warm  and 
comfortable  in  our  beds.  This  attentive 
officer  could  not  make  us  hear,  and  remained 
at  the  door  for  about  twenty  minutes,  knock¬ 
ing  postman’s  knocks  incessantly.  I  learnt 
this  from  himself  afterwards  ;  and  he  also 
mentioned  what  made  it  still  more  creditable, 
that  he  would  not  desert  his  post,  although 
he  heard  all  the  time  screams  for  Police  in 
the  very  next  street.  I  did  not  hear  the 
noise  at  the  door  for  some  time,  and  when  1 
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did,  it  was  so  mixed  up  with  my  dreams  that 
it  was  another  long  period  before  I  became 
thoroughly  conscious  that  there  was  anybody 
knocking.  As  I  sleep  lower  down  in  the 
house  than  anyone  else,  I  was  luckily  the 
|  only  person  disturbed.  So  I  shuffled  on  a 
j  dressing-gown  and  tottered  down  stairs, 
trembling  all  over  with  cold  and  fear.  My 
:  brother  had  been  out  that  night,  assisting  at 

a  call  party  of  a  very  old  Iriend  who  had  just 
done  eating  his  way  to  the  Bar,  so  I  was 
dreadfully  alarmed  lest  some  accident  should 
,  have  happened  to  him,  and  ran  down  without 
\  a  light  to  open  the  door.  When  I  saw  the 
policeman’s  glazed  hat  and  his  enormous 
figure  (he  was  such  a  very  tall  policeman)  I 
felt  at  once  that  it  was  no  matter  in  which 
j  my  brother  was  concerned,  and  asked,  as 
quickly  as  I  could,  whether  it  was  a  fire  or 
thieves. 

u  Don’t  be  alarmed,”  said  the  tall  police¬ 
man,  whose  gigantic  figure  had  darkened  the 
doorway,  but  who  was  now  standing  on  the 
mat,  “  Don’t  be  alarmed,  ma’am,”  he  said, 
5 1  reassuring  me  by  those  words  which  are 
always  so  soothing  and  quieting,  “  I  called  to 
1  mention  that  my  mate,  who  is  on  duty  in 
\  Backwood  Square,  saw  a  party  letting  him¬ 
self  into  this  house  with  a  false  key  at  a 
quarter  past  one  o’clock  this  morning.” 

“  That  was  my  brother,”  I  said,  thanking 
the  officer  for  the  trouble  he  had  taken. 

The  tall  policeman  did  not  seem  satisfied, 
and  asked  me  to  go  upstairs  and  see  if  it 
really  was  my  brother.  This,  however,  I 
]  would  not  do,  for  I  knew  how  valuable  sleep 
j  was  to  one  who  worked  so  hard  as  dear 
I  Columbus.  Besides,  it  occurred  to  me  that 
as  it  was  then  a  quarter  to  three,  and  the 
incident  of  the  false  key  had  happened  at  a 
\  quarter  past  one,  the  danger  (supposing  there 
had  ever  been  any)  would  be  over  now.  So, 
as  I  expressed  my  perfect  conviction  that 
everything  was  safe,  and  declined  to  call  up 
the  cook  that  she  might  go  over  the  house 
with  the  tall  policeman — who  seemed  quite 
anxious  that  I  should  do  this — he  went  away. 
I  remember  that  he  seemed  quite  reluctant 
to  leave  us  unprotected,  and  that  the  poor 
fellow,  as  he  was  lingering  at  the  door,  said 
that  it  was  a  dreadful  cold  morning,  and  that 
the  cold  always  settled  upon  his  stomach 
like  ice. 

“  Do,  for  goodness  gracious  sake,  get  your- 
\  self  a  cup  of  hot  coffee,”  I  said,  as  I  ran  into 
the  parlour,  and  taking  a  shilling  off  the 
chimney-piece,  put  it  into  his  hand.  Poor 
j  man  !  How  I  pitied  him.  And  I  had  plenty 
of  time  to  do  so,  for  I  had  had  such  a  fright 
!  that  I  could  not  get  to  sleep  again,  and  laid 
j  awake  till  daylight. 

I  was  relating  this  little  anecdote,  as  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  vigilance  and  fidelity  of  the 
police,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dunny,  on  the  evening 
when  the  conversation  which  I  have  already 
reported  took  place,  and  we  were  all  agreeing 
as  to  its  being  a  very  comforting  and  re¬ 


assuring  instance  of  the  care  taken  of  us  by 
this  watchful  force,  "when  my  brother  sud¬ 
denly  broke  out  again. 

“  I  am  very  sorry,  my  dear  Bridget,”  he 
said,  “  that  you  did  not  mention  this  to  me 
before,  as  I  would  most  certainly — if  it  was 
only  for  the  sake  of  others — have  represented 
the  whole  thing  to  the  Commissioners  of 
Police,  who,  I  must  say,  are  always  ready  to 
attend  to  one’s  complaints,  and  to  make 
inquiry  into  the  cause  of  them.  The  wits  of 
police  constables  are  singularly  sharpened  in 
the  matter  of  discerning  causes  for  a  night 
alarm.  They  will  call  one  up  to  fasten  the 
lock  of  some  window  which  it  would  take  a 
scaffolding  to  get  near,  or  find,  wherever  they 
can,  some  equally  shallow  pretext  for  dis¬ 
turbing  a  household,  that  they  may  have  a 
little  change  in  the  tediousness  of  their  night 
patrol — that  they  may  show  their  importance, 
hear  themselves  talk,  and  haply  retire,  after 
a  little  comfortable  gossip,  with  a  glass  of 
brandy  and  water  in  their  stomachs,  or  the 
shilling  which  represents  it,  in  their  pockets. 
I  have  a  poor  opinion  of  these  gentlemen. 
They  are  continually  to  be  found  at  night  in 
very  safe  and  public  places  in  knots  of  three 
or  four  together,  talking  ;  they  are  very  slow 
to  interfere  in  cases  of  cruelty  or  danger,  but 
are  heroic  in  driving  about  small  boys  and 
orange-women.  It  is  never  a  wise  or  safe 
proceeding  to  put  arbitrary  authority  and 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  lower  classes  :  and 
it  is  my  opinion  that  the  great  source  of  all 
the  defects  which  characterise  our  police 
system  lies  in  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
officered.  It  seems  to  me,  after  careful  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  subject,  that  the  plan 
adopted  in  the  army  in  this  matter  should  be 
tried  in  reference  to  the  police,  nor  can  I  see 
any  earthly  obstacle  to  this.  You  have 
already  in  this  force  a  number  of  sergeants 
and  inspectors — an  admirable  arrangement 
as  far  as  it  goes — but  it  does  not  go  far 
enough.  These  are  but  what  the  non-com¬ 
missioned  officers  are  in  the  army  and  navy. 
It  is,  I  repeat  it,  not  enough.  I  think  we 
shall  never  have  a  well  administered  police 
system  till  gentlemen  hold  commissions  in 
the  police  as  they  do  in  the  army.  And  why 
not  ?  I  am  at  a  loss  for  words  to  express 
how  firmly  I  believe  what  I  said  just  now, 
that  it  is  unsafe  to  put  power  into  the  hands 
of  uneducated  men.  Of  course,  in  the  case 
of  tli e  police  this  cannot,  to  a  certain  extent, 
be  helped  ;  but  you  may  infinitely  decrease 
the  inevitable  faults  of  the  system  by  the 
plan  I  have  mentioned.  Once  let  the  men 
feel  that  an  officer  of  a  class  and  rank  alto¬ 
gether  removed  from  their  own  may  come 
upon  them,  in  making  his  rounds,  at  any 
moment,  and  from  that  time  I  believe  that 
you  would  find  a  great  change  for  the  better 
in  the  Metropolitan  Police  Force.  I  believe 
too,  that  these  commissions  would  soon  be 
eagerly  coveted  by  young  gentlemen  who 
were  entering  life,  and  that  it  would  very 
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soon  be  acknowledged  that  this  is  a  noble 
and  important  service,  and  one  that  any  man 
might  be  glad  to  enter.” 

1  never  knew  my  dear  Columbus  go  on  as 
he  did  on  this  particular  evening.  It  was  a 
positive  relief  to  me  when  at  last  we  got  up 
to  go.  Even  then,  however,  he  had  not  done ; 
for,  taking  up  a  little  book  that  lay  upon  the 
table  and  looking  at  it  w'hile  I  was  getting 
on  my  bonnet,  he  unfortunately  found  out  a 
new  grievance  in  this  small  volume,  and  was 
off  again  in  no  time. 

“  Now  this,”  he  exclaimed,  “  is  what  is 
supposed  to  be  a  child’s  book  ;  yet  I  hold  it 
an  insult  to  children  to  call  it  so.  This  little 
Master  Basil,  whose  virtues  the  tale  is  in¬ 
tended  to  illustrate,  is  as  arrant  a  little 
humbug  as  you  will  often  meet  with,  and  his 
career  is  about  as  unchildlike  ;  and,  conse¬ 
quently — thank  Heaven — as  unnatural  as  it 
could  well  be  made.  These  mawkish  and 
effeminate  works  are  not  fit  food  for  children’s 
minds,  depend  on  it ;  and  such  heroic  and 
faultless  infants  as  are  described  in  them  are, 
I  am  happy  to  say,  impossibilities.  It  takes,” 
-added  my  brother,  looking  up  with  a  patient 
smile  that  I  know  and  love,  “  it  takes  many 
years  of  discipline,  and  long  periods  of  price¬ 
less  suffering,  to  engender  the  heroism  and 
self-control,  the  quiet  submission  and  the 
long  endurance  which  sit  so  well  on  those  of 
riper  years,  but  which  are  not  to  be  expected 
or  desired  in  babies.  Children  are  naturally 
selfish,”  continued  Columbus — here  w*as  a 
sentiment — “  children  are  naturally  selfish, 
and  immense  nonsense  is  talked  about  their 
goodness  and  innocence.  Their  innocence  is 
•the  result  of  ignorance  and  incapacity  only, 
and  all  the  evil  they  know  of,  or  are  able  to 
practise,  they  do.  I  am  bad  enough  now” — 
what  a  dreadful  story,  I  thought — •“  but  not 
.half  so  atrocious  as  I  was  when  a  child,  not 
half  so  selfish,  so  vindictive,  so  greedy,  so 
passionate,  nor,  by  fifty  degrees,  so  great  a 
liumbug.  Trust  me,  ma’am,”  said  my  brother, 
taking  off  the  hat  which  he  had  just  put  on, 
and  turning  to  Mrs.  Dunny,  “you  will  find  it 
better  to  let  your  little  ones  amuse  themselves 
with  works  that  are  not  written  down  to 
them,  than  with  these  allegories  about  little 
Christian  knights  and  consumptive  choristers. 
Let  your  children  get  into  a  corner,  and  see 
what  they  can  make  of  Bobinson  Crusoe,  of 
the  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  of  Don  Quixote,  and 
of  Walter  Scott,  that  chosen  friend  and  bene¬ 
factor  of  my  own  boyish  days,  whom  then  I 
loved  from  instinct,  but  now  from  reason  ; 
and  because  I  can  see  the  sunshine  of  his 
good  and  noble  heart  radiant  in  every  page 
lie  wrote.” 

Well,  it  was  time  to  go  after  this  ;  but  I 
heard  Miss  Saint  Crypt,  who  had  been  one 
of  the  tea-party,  muttering  something  in  the 
distance  about  Scott  and  want  of  earnestness, 
which  Columbus  did  not  seem  to  think  it 
necessary  to  answer. 

I  have  mentioned  but  a  few  of  my  brother’s 


wild  ideas,  and  yet  I  feel  as  if  I  had  already 
said  more  than  I  ought.  One  word  explain¬ 
ing  -why  I  have  sent  them  specially  to  you,  ; 
Mr.  Editor,  and  then  I  think  I  have  done.  ; 
I  have,  then,  applied  to  you  in  this  matter, 
because  I  have  already  observed  in  the 
periodical  which  you  conduct  certain  articles 
which  show  me  that  you  are  ever  ready  to 
receive  new  ideas  if  they  have  any  show  of 
reason  in  them,  and  not  to  reject  them  because 
they  are  new.  I  remember  that  opinions 
have  been  put  forward  in  this  journal  start¬ 
ling  enough  to  have  come  from  the  brain  of 
my  dear  brother  himself,  and  so  like  the 
views  which  I  have  heard  him  express,  that 
I  could  almost  fancy  he  had  written  them 
with  his  own  hand.  I  remember,  as  an 
especial  instance  of  this,  an  article  in  which  ! 
it  was  contended  that  beards  would  not  j 
grow  upon  people’s  faces  if  they  were  intended 
to  be  shaved  off ;  and  another  equally  remark¬ 
able  on  the  subject  of  evening  parties ;  in 
which  it  was  argued,  that  because  the  popu¬ 
lation  has  immensely  increased,  and  that  the 
size  of  our  dwelling  rooms  has  not  expanded 
in  a  commensurate  degree — because  the 
ladies’  dresses  are,  in  existing  arrangements, 
torn  to  pieces  on  their  backs — because  the 
attention  of  the  dancers  is  entirely  taken  up 
with  ineffectual  efforts  to  get  out  of  each 
other’s  way,  and  consequently,  that  any 
enjoyment  in  dancing  is  utterly  out  of  the 
question — because  of  these  things,  I  repeat, 
it  was  actually  argued  that  it  would  be  a 
good  and  desirable  thing  if  people  would  hire 
a  large  room  for  the  night  when  they  want 
to  give  a  party,  instead  of  making  use  of 
their  own  small  and  inconvenient  houses. 

Now,  there  is  in  all  this  much  that  reminds 
me  of  my  brother’s  manner  of  reasoning,  and 
I  feel  convinced  that  you  who  have  not  hesi¬ 
tated  to  give  such  ideas  as  I  have  just  men¬ 
tioned  to  the  world,  will  not  pronounce  my 
dear  Columbus  to  be  irrational  in  his  views 
unless  he  really  is  so,  and  that  if  you  declare 
him  to  be  of  unsound  judgment,  he  must  be 
mad  indeed.  Feeling,  then,  that  you  will 
take  the  most  lenient  view  of  the  condition 
of  my  dear  brother’s  brain,  which  may  con¬ 
sist  with  truth,  I  leave  the  case  for  your 
decision,  without  going  on  at  present  to  tell 
you  his  opinions  on  costume,  on  the  naming 
of  streets,  on  door-knockers,  on  education, 
and  a  variety  of  other  matters  equally  im¬ 
portant.  This  last  topic,  by  the  bye,  of  edu¬ 
cation,  is  a  favourite  one  of  his,  and  his  ideas 
on  the  subject  of  the  bringing  up  of  young 
ladies  especially,  and  the  importance  he 
attaches  to  their  being  well  instructed  in  all 
household  arrangements,  to  their  being  com-  ; 
pelled  to  take  quantities  of  air  and  exercise, 
and  of  immense  attention  being  given  to  their 
bodily  growth  and  development — these  things 
would  fill  another  letter,  and  would  surely 
be  deemed  by  everybody  to  be  of  all  his  wild 
ideas — the  wildest. 

And  now,  with  many  many  apologies  for 
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tlie  length,  of  iny  letter,  into  which,  believe 
me,  nothing  but  the  extreme  importance  of 
the  subject  could  ever  have  betrayed  me, 

I  remain,  with  great  respect, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

Bridget  Startles. 


OH  THE  WEST  AFRICAN  COAST. 

When  Brown  and  I  planned  our  excursion 
up  the  Ogbomoshaw  river,  we  intended  to 
start  from  and  return  to  the  town  of  the 
same  name,  where  I  had  vegetated  for  two 
months.  This  plan  was,  however,  modified 
by  the  suggestion  of  Quobna,  that  there  were 
“  plenty  patacoo  ”  in  the  track  of  land  lying 
between  the  Ogbomoshaw  and  the  river  Sac- 
cooin.  So  we  resolved  to  extend  our  journey 
to  go  up  one  river,  traverse  the  intervening- 
country,  and  then  descend  the  Saccoom.  By 
this  means  also,  I  should  meet  my  American 
friend,  Captain  Smart,  and  could  return  with 
him,  by  sea,  to  Oke  Amolo. 

I  had  learnt  by  this  time  to  rely  very 
much  on  my  native  servant,  Quobna.  And 
yet,  I  must  confess,  that  I  cannot  rely  on 
his  honesty,  and  I  have  no  belief  at  all  in  his 
veracity.  Moreover,  he  really  has  no  idea 
of  either  cleanliness  or  decency,  as  we  under¬ 
stand  those  virtues  in  England.  He  would 
and  does  rob  me  himself,  and  lets  others  rob 
me  ;  not,  however,  to  a  large  extent  or  of 
valuable  property.  He  will  tell  me  one  lie, 
or  fifty,  in  the  unhesitating  manner  peculiar 
to  the  African  of  the  West  Coast.  When  I 
hired  him  at  Oke  Amolo,  his  entire  costume, 
and  all  his  worldly  wealth,  consisted  of  the 
one  cotton  cloth,  or  rental,  in  which  he  was 
girded. 

My  first  act  was  to  procure  him  a  com¬ 
plete  suit  of  European  clothes  ;  consequently 
for  some  days  he  was  unable  to  bestow  any 
attention  upon  me,  his  whole  time  being 
taken  up  in  dressing  himself  and  walking 
about  the  town.  When  the  novelty  wore  off 
he  began  to  find  his  new  costume  hot  and 
inconvenient,  and  resolved  to  discard  it.  This 
I  would  not  permit,  but  Quobna  was  resolved 
not  to  wear  his  clothes  when  he  could  avoid 
so  doing  ;  as  soon,  therefore,  as  he  left  my 
presence  he  took  them  off,  folded  them  in  a 
neat  parcel,  which  he  left  in  the  corridor,  at 
my  door,  and  shuffled  into  them  when  I  again 
called  him. 

At  mess  he  was  always  very  attentive,  and 
seemed  to  guess  from  a  look  the  thing  I 
wanted.  But  the  moment  my  head  was 
turned  he  snatched  my  plate,  the  contents  of 
which  he  crammed  into  his  mouth  with  his 
fingers. 

These  are  trials,  certainly  ;  and  then  he  had 
a  pertinacious  way  of  standing  still,  and  not 
doing  the  thing  I  told  him,  which  irritated 
me  at  first. 

A  few  days  after  my  arrival  at  Oke  Amolo, 

I  opened  my  eyes  in  the  morning  to  see  an 
enormous  black  spider,  the  body  of  which,  to 


my  excited  imagination,  looked  as  large  as  a 
breakfast-plate,  and  the  legs  like  the  arms  of  a. 
windmill,  hanging  by  its  almost  imper¬ 
ceptible  thread  within  a  few  inches  of  my 
face. 

“  Quobna  !  ”  I  shouted,  “  take  away  this 
spider — kill  this  spider  !  ” 

“  No,  massa,”  answered  Quobna,  standing 
calmly  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  showing 
all  his  teeth,  “  no  good  for  you  kill  dat 
spider !  ” 

“  Give  me  something  to  kill  it,  I  tell 
you !  ” 

“No,  massa;  spider  no  eat  massa — cock¬ 
roach  eat  massa  ;  spider  eat  cockroach  !  ” 
Quobna  was  right.  From  that  day  we 
cherished  the  spider,  which  most  effectu¬ 
ally  guarded  me  from  the  detestable  cock¬ 
roaches. 

Indeed,  Quobna  is  always  right  when  he 
says,  “  no  good  for  massa  do  dat  ” — “no  good 
for  you,”  is  his  strongest  and  most  urgent 
remonstrance,  and  one  which  I  have  seldom 
neglected  without  having  afterwards  cause 
for  regret.  I  don’t  know  why  I  am  not  angry 
at  Quobna’s  faults,  but  the  fact  is  I  liked  his 
black,  shining  skin,  and  his  white  teeth,  and 
his  droll,  handy  ways  from  the  first  ;  his  faults 
seemed  those  of  the  untaught  child,  and  could 
not  be  visited  with  a  more  severe  punish¬ 
ment  than  a  box  on  the  ears.  Then,  too,  he 
nursed  me  through  my  first  fever,  tenderly, 
like  a  woman  ;  and  has  stood  between  me 
and  grim  death  pretty  often  ever  since  then. 

If  poor  M —  had  had  a  native  servant  who 
cared  for  him,  he  would  not  have  starved  at 
Ogbomoshaw.  Quobna  would  have  found 
out  and  told  me,  either  that  the  headman 
was  resolved  to  extort  an  exorbitant  price  for 
the  necessary  articles  of  food,  or  that  the  im¬ 
position  must  be  submitted  to,  or  else  that 
the  man  was  unfriendly,  and  according  to 
his  disposition,  must  be  coaxed  or  threatened. 

I  don’t  know  in  what  capacity  Quobna  does 
not  serve  me.  He  is  my  body  servant  when 
we  are  in  garrison ;  cook  and  housekeeper, 
and  interpreter  and  factotum,  when  I  travel. 
Quobna  is  great  in  native  dishes,  and  it  may 
be  well  to  give  the  epicure  a  short  account  of 
the  dainties  a  native  cook  will  prepare  for 
him  on  the  West  Coast.  There  are  katakyms, 
or  the  meat  taken  from  the  claws  of  the  land- 
crab  and  mixed  with  red  peppers,  tomatos, 
shallots,  and  palm-oil,  and  baked  in  the 
shell. 

Kinhams  are  eaten  cold,  and  are  simply 
fish  fried  in  palm-oil  with  pounded  red 
peppers.  Kikee  consists  of  fish  or  flesh  cut 
very  small — minced,  in  fact,  to  a  pulp — mixed 
with  okroes,  shallots,  and  tomatos,  and  stewed 
in  a  little  butter.  Kikee  is  always  eaten 
from  the  black  pot  in  which  it  is  made. 

Black  soup  is  made  of  snails,  or  deer,  or 
bush-pig,  or  chicken,  and  palm-oil;  not  forget¬ 
ting  enough  red  peppers  to  set  your  mouth 
on  fire.  Sometimes  in  this  soup  the  ground 
nut  is  substituted  for  palm-oil. 
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As  a  general  rule,  after  first  tasting  a 
native  dish,  you  feel  not  only  that  your  mouth, 
but  that  all  your  internals,  are  on  fire  ;  and 
your  curiosity  is  quenched  by  an  agony  of 
pain.  Perseverance  and  Kankee  will,  how¬ 
ever,  enabled  you  to  enjoy  them. 

The  native  drinks  are  few.  Palm- wine  is 
the  sap  of  the  palm-tree,  which,  if  taken  before 
sun-rise,  is  cool  and  delicious  ;  but,  after  sun¬ 
rise,  it  ferments,  and  becomes  highly  in¬ 
toxicating. 

Petoe  is  a  sort  of  beer  made  from  Indian 
corn. 

This  is  a  long  digression,  and  I  have 
wandered  far  away  from  Quobna’s  suggestion 
about  the  patacoosand  our  exploration  of  the 
Ogbomoshaw,  to  which,  now  that  Quobna’s 
position  and  importance  have  been  explained, 
we  may  return. 

We  started  early  one  morning  in  two 
canoes,  Brown  in  one,  I  in  the  other.  The 
first  half-mile  was  uninteresting  enough  ;  the 
banks  were  lined  with  mangrove  bushes, 
coated  with  innumerable  oysters,  and  as  the 
tide  was  going  down,  for  the  mouth  of  the 
river  was  now  open,  the  fat  black  mud  gave 
out  a  horrible  stench,  and  little  bubbles  of 
poisonous  gases  forced  their  way  through  it 
and  burst  when  they  reached  the  surface. 

After  a  while,  however,  we  reached  a  large 
bluff  crowned  with  silk  cotton-trees  of  most 
gigantic  growth :  here  the  river  makes  a 
sharp  turn,  and,  after  rounding  the  bluff, 
divides  into  five  channels.  We  take  the  one 
on  our  immediate  left,  and  paddle  on  with  as 
little  noise  as  possible. 

Before  we  had  got  far,  we  saw  a  heron 
standing  ou  the  bank ;  he  also  saw  us,  walked 
away  a  few  paces,  and  then  flew  up  a  narrow 
creek.  We  followed,  the  canoemen  dragging 
the  boats  along  by  the  overhanging  branches 
of  the  trees  which  clothed  the  bank,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  creek  we  saw  on  a  large  tree 
such  a  collection  of  herons,  sand-cranes,  and 
other  birds,  as  I  had  never  met  with.  My 
first  thought  was  how  to  get  a  shot  at  them. 
So  I  retired  quietly  from  the  mouth  of  the 
creek,  and  proceeded  to  wade  to  the  opposite 
shore.  But  the  second  step  took  me  up  to 
the  waist  in  mud,  and  I  was  dragged  out 
unceremoniously  and  hastily  by  Quobna  and 
the  canoemen. 

Quobna  said,  angrily,  “  No  good  for  massa 
go  in  water  lika  dat !  ” 

“  So  it  appears,”  I  answered,  “  if  I  stick  in 
the  mud.” 

“  Don’t  mean  him, — good  for  you  stop  in 
canoe,  bad  fish  live  in  this  water,  he  eat  you 
one  time.” 

This  last  remark  settled  the  matter ;  and  I 
had  ocular  demonstration  in  about  two 
minutes  that  the  “  bad  fish”  was  an  alligator, 
and  could  not  doubt  that  he  would  have 
eaten  me  “one  time.” 

There  was  nothing  for  it,  therefore,  but  to 
get  the  canoe  as  near  as  possible  for  a  shot  at 
them.  It  was  really  a  lovely  sight  while  it 


lasted ;  fifty  or  sixty  herons  and  cranes  perched 
on  the  one  tree,  or  standing  in  the  water. 
But  the  appearance  of  the  canoe  startled 
these  stately  gentlemen,  and  they  flew  off  in 
all  directions.  One  passed  over  my  head  ;  I 
fired,  and  he  fell  among  the  trees  on  the 
bank.  He  was  a  magnificent  fellow,  and,  I 
fancied,  much  larger  than  European  herons. 

Brown  shot  a  blue  crane  ;  the  hairy 
feathers  which  take  the  place  of  the  tail  are 
very  beautiful. 

We  left  the  creek,  and  returned  again  to 
the  main  stream.  Instead  of  mangroves,  the 
banks  were  now  covered  with  the  palms  from 
which  oil  is  obtained,  silk  cotton-trees,  iron- 
wood,  and  native  mahogany.  Those  that 
grew  close  to  the  water  were  covered  with 
armies  of  land-crabs,  which  sidled  up  among 
the  branches  at  a  most  suprising  rate  ;  and  a 
constant  splashing  was  kept  up  by  the  alli¬ 
gators  as  they  scuttled  into  the  water  at  the 
approach  of  the  canoe. 

We  saw  numbers  of  kingfishers,  but  only 
two  varieties.  A  little  violet- coloured  beauty, 
about  the  size  of  a  wren,  with  a  crest  some¬ 
thing  like  a  peacock  ;  and  a  large  slate- 
coloured  fellow,  who  follows  his  avocation 
with  great  assiduity,  and  who,  if  he  catches  a 
fish  every  time  he  dives,  must  have  a  stomach 
of  marvellous  capacity. 

There  were  also  pretty  green  doves  among 
the  trees  ;  but  not  an  opening  in  any  direc¬ 
tion  through  which  we  could  obtain  a  glimpse 
of  the  country  beyond. 

We  made  our  way  slowly  up  the  river  for 
about  eight  hours,  and  then  seeing  a  couple 
of  fishing  canoes  moored  to  the  bank,  we  con¬ 
cluded  that  there  must  be  a  krooni  some¬ 
where  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  thought  it 
would  be  as  well  to  try  and  get  some  kind  of 
food. 

We  followed  a  track  through  the  bush, 
and  saw  a  cluster  of  cocoa-nut  palms  about 
half  a  mile  off.  This  assured  us  that  we  were 
in  the  right  direction  ;  as,  on  the  West  Coast, 
a  krooni  is  always  built  near  cocoa-nut 
palms,  and  these  trees  afford  food,  drink, 
shelter,  and  clothing  to  the  natives.  The 
milk  of  the  cocoa-nut  is  deliciously  cool  before 
the  sun  rises, — as  if  it  had  been  iced, — and  as 
clear  as  crystal.  The  nut  is  soft  and  semi¬ 
transparent,  not  hard  and  white,  as  when  it 
reaches  England. 

We  passed  some  plantations  of  maize  and 
cassava,  and  two  or  three  little  patches  of 
chalots  and  okroes,  and  then  entered  the 
village. 

The  chief’s  residence  was  a  good  sized 
square  wattle-house,  enclosing  a  court-yard, 
and  with  a  gallery  running  all  round  it. 
In  the  yard  culinary  operations  were 
being  conducted  by  the  ladies  of  the  esta¬ 
blishment,  which  reminded  us  that  we  were 
hungry,  and  we  applied,  through  Quobna,  for 
refreshment. 

After  a  great  deal  of  palaver,  they  said, 
first,  that  we  could  not  have  anything  till 
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after  sundown  ;  and  finally,  that  we  could 
not  have  anything  at  all  :  and  finding  that 
our  persuasive  eloquence  and  appeals  were 
lost  upon  them,  we  gave  them  up  as  a  bad 
lot,  and  unwillingly  retraced  our  steps  to  the 
canoe. 

As  we  passed  the  palms,  Brown  suggested 
that  we  should  have  a  cocoa-nut  down,  and 
take  a  little  of  the  milk  in  connection  with 
brandy  from  our  pocket-flasks,  to  which  I 
gladly  assented. 

Quobna,  on  being  consulted,  expressed  it  as 
his  opinion,  that  we  had  better  take  nothing  ; 
but  I  told  a  canoeman  to  “  shin  up”  the  tree, 
and  bring  down  three,  which  he  did. 

Before  he  came  down,  however,  we  were 
surrounded  by  a  number  of  people,  men  and 
women,  all  talking  together,  and  all  talking 
as  loud  as  they  were  able. 

When  I  made  out  their  demand,  I  offered 
as  much  as  would  have  bought  twenty  nuts  ; 
but  these  fine  fellows  demanded  a  dollar  for 
each  nut,  said  we  should  not  go  until  it  was 
paid,  and  seized  on  Quobna. 

.Quobna  was  urgent  that  the  matter  should 
be  settled.  “  Good  for  you,  massa,  to  gib 
him  dollar.  Good  for  you  gib  him  anything. 
Suppose  you  no  pay — nebba  get  back  to  canoe 
no  more.” 

But  I  refused  to  pay  for  more  than  the 
nuts,  and  bid  Quobna  say,  that  at  the  court¬ 
house  at  Oke  Omolo,  they  might  make  a  com¬ 
plaint,  and  ascertain  if  we  had  committed 
any  trespass  by  entering  the  village  or 
gathering  the  nuts. 

In  a  few  moments  Quobna  pointed  with 
alarm  to  the  kroom,  from  which  other  natives, 
armed,  were  hurrying  in  our  direction. 

Our  guns  were  loaded;  I  raised  mine,  took 
a  steady  aim  at  the  mail  who  held  Quobna, 
and,  having  given  directions  to  Brown  and 
the  canoemen  to  make  off,  I  said  : — ■ 

“Now,  Quobna,  when  I  shoot  that  fellow, 
run  for  your  life  to  the  canoe.” 

Just  one  moment,  with  his  dark  eye  fixed 
on  mine,  not  a  muscle  stirring — the  head  of 
the  man  who  held  him,  and  at  whom  I  was 
to  fire,  only  a  few  inches  from  his  own  ;  but 
Quobna  never  imagined  that  “  massa’s”  gun 
could  hit  any  one  but  the  person  for  whom  it 
was  intended. 

That  one  moment,  however,  was  sufficient 
to  convince  his  captor  that  I  was  in  earnest ; 
he  started  on  one  side,  and  Quobna,  with  a 
bound,  cleared  the  ring  standing  round  him. 
I  followed  :  we  rushed  in  hot  haste  through 
the  bush,  the  shouts  of  our  pursuers  becoming 
fainter  and  fainter,  reached  the  canoes,  and 
were  soon  in  safety. 

We  were  going  with  the  stream :  easy 
work.  So  our  boys  (men  are  always  boys  in 
Africa)  drew  the  canoe  close  to  the  bank  to 
catch  weaver-birds. 

These  birds  build  their  nests  above  the 
water,  suspending  them  by  a  cord  about  two 
feet  in  length  from  a  slender  overhanging 
branch.  The  nest  is  quite  round,  and  beauti¬ 


fully  woven  together  ;  there  is  a  small  hole 
near  the  bottom  for  ingress  and  egress. 

Quobna  caught  about  twelve  of  the  little 
fellows,  and  talked  largely  of  what  a  good 
dish  he  would  make  of  them. 

Then  we  started  again,  and  I  suppose  I 
fell  asleep,  lying  stretched  out  in  the  canoe, 
and  rolled  over  the  side  :  for  I  suddenly 
found  myself  swimming  in  the  river  by  the 
side  of  the  boat,  and  shouting  to  Quobna  to 
pull  me  in. 

To  this  he  answered  :  “  No  good  !  Suppose 
you  get  in  this  time  :  you  pull  all  in  water. 
Must  swim  to  shore.” 

“  But,”  said  I,  in  that  frame  of  mind 
described  by  my  Yankee  friend  as  ‘a  deadly 
funk,’  “  before  I  get  there,  an  alligator  will 
bite  me.” 

“No,  he  can’t  bite  you.  Swim,  massa — 
swim  !  ” 

“  Quobna,  if  you  don’t  pull  me  in,  I’ll 
break  your  head.” 

“  No,  you  no  good.  Tell  you  alligator  no 
bite  you.” 

All  this  time  we  were  going  towards  the 
shore,  and  I  never  was  in  such  mortal 
dread  before.  Every  stroke  of  the  oar,  I 
thought,  was  the  splash  of  one  of  these  rep¬ 
tiles,  and  the  shadow  of  the  boat  nearly 
frightened  me  to  death.  However,  I  reached 
the  bank,  got  into  the  canoe  in  safety,  and 
did  not  take  the  promised  vengeance  on 
Quobna. 

It  was  now  nearly  dark  ;  I  felt  chilly  in 
my  wet  clothes,  and  was  very  glad  to  find 
signs  of  another  kroom.  We  had  a  brisk 
walk  through  the  bush,  and  were  received — 
not  hospitably,  for  the  Guinea  niggers 
haven’t  got  it  in  them — but  still  we  were  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  headman.  We  asked  for  food  and 
beds.  He  set  before  us  tea,  and  a  piece  of 
Dutch  cheese,  which  looked  as  though  it  had 
been  in  cut  at  least  ten  years.  However,  we 
made  a  meal  of  it,  and  then  inspected  the 
beds.  They  consisted  of  bamboo  frames,  in 
a  room  seven  feet  square  ;  the  sides,  floor, 
and  ceiling,  of  mud  ;  the  air  heavy  with 
mosquitoes  ;  and  sleep  out  of  the  question. 
Our  excursion  lasted  about  a  fortnight.  It 
was  not  devoid  of  incidents  dear  to  the 
memory  of  the  sportsman,  but  certainly  does  | 
not  deserve  to  be  chronicled.  We  shot 
game,  and  deer,  and  patacoos,  and  panthers, 
and  met  with  friendly  and  unfriendly  natives. 

I  cannot,  however,  pass  over  one  adventure 
that  befel  Brown. 

By-the-bye,  Brown  is  a  first-rate  shot.  I 
did  threaten  not  to  go  out  with  him  again  ; 
for  before  I  saw  a  thing,  he  had  killed  it,  and 
I  grew  sulky,  and  tired  of  watching  his 
success.  One  day  we  had  sent  a  number  of 
boys  to  beat  a  piece  of  bush  that  seemed  a 
likely  covert  ;  and  he  stood  at  one  corner,  I 
at  another,  out  of  sight  one  of  the  other,  but 
able  to  see  everything  that  should  pass  out. 
Suddenly,  I  heard  a  cry  of  alarm  from  the 
.  beaters,  a  shout  from  Brown,  and  rushing 
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towards  him.  I  saw  that  a  tiger  had  sprung 
from  the  bush,  almost  within  fifty  paces  of 
him.  It  was  crouching,  lashing  the  angry 
tail  to  and  fro  with  a  heavy  sweep  in  the 
long  grass,  and  preparing  for  a  spring. 

I  looked  for  Brown.  He  had  a  rifle ;  could 
not  afford  to  give  a  hasty  shot  ;  and,  kneel¬ 
ing  on  one  knee,  was  taking  a  steady  aim. 
One  glance  told  me  this  :  the  next  moment 
there  was  a  spring,  a  kind  of  convulsive  start 
that  broke  the  angry  roar,  and  the  creature 
lay  dead  within  a  few  feet  of  Brown.  The 
ball  had  struck  it  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
forehead. 

I  had  neither  fired  nor  spoken  when  I  saw 
the  position  of  affairs :  for  if  I  had  caused 
the  animal  to  change  its  position,  or  my 
friend  to  start  or  look  aside,  his  life  might 
have  been  sacrificed. 

Two  days  after,  when  we  met  the  Yankee 
Smart,  he  said  that  under  similar  circum¬ 
stances,  his  bullet  had  passed  through  the 
head,  straight  along  the  spine,  and  dropped 
out  at  the  tip  of  a  tiger’s  tail. 

One  day,  too,  I  shot  a  cobra-di-capella.  We 
were  wandering  about  among  the  ruins  of  a 
Dutch  fort,  and  I'  nearly  trod  on  it.  The 
brute  puffed  up  his  hood,  and  prepared  for  a 
spring  ;  but  I  rewarded  him  with  the  con¬ 
tents  of  my  right-hand  barrel.  He  was  six 
feet  six  inches  in  length,  and  would  have 
i  been  a  fine  specimen,  but  the  head  was  so 
much  shattered  by  shot,  that  I  thought  him 
not  worth  keeping. 

What  a  beautiful  place  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa  is  !  I  really  believe  that  very  few 
people  have  an  idea  of  the  real  nature  of  the 
country.  I  know  that  we  used  to  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  first  when,  every  now  and  then, 
after  leaving  the  bush  or  the  beach,  we  would 
emerge  on  an  expanse  of  beautiful  park-like 
country,  with  a  sea  of  grass  as  green  as  in 
England,  and  studded  with  islands  of  magni- 
ficent  trees  ;  birds  of  every  hue  flitting  about 
and  singing ;  hawks  soaring  overhead,  wait¬ 
ing  to  drop  on  the  unwary  ;  every  now  and 
then,  whir-r-r,  up  would  fly  a  partridge,  or  a 
hare  scud  away  through  the  grass.  Indeed, 
it  scarcely  comes  up  to  one’s  idea  of  the  torrid 
zone,  and  the  sandy  deserts  of  Africa. 

We  had  our  last  day  together  down  the 
Saccoom.  When  we  came  to  this  river,  we ! 
had  to  get  canoes  from  the  opposite  side  ; 
and  while  we  were  waiting,  all  our  boys  laid 
down,  covered  themselves  up  with  sand,  and 
fell  fast  asleep.  For  a  white  man  this  would 
be  impossible  ;  as,  not  to  mention  fever  and 
dysentery,  as  the  certain  result  of  such  a 
proceeding,  there  are  mosquitoes  and  sand¬ 
flies  enough  to  devour  you  alive. 

Going  down  the  Saccoom  was  very  much 
like  going  up  the  Ogbomoshaw.  Trees 
and  bushes  grow  down  to  the  edge  and  in  the 
water  ;  and  overhead,  the  creepers  interlace 
the  tree-tops,  forming  a  canopy  which  the 
rays  of  the  sun  never  penetrate,  but  there  is 
a  delicious  subdued  light  like  that  from  an 


old  stained-glass  window.  We  had  about 
five  miles  paddling  after  the  sun  went 
down,  by  no  means  pleasant  or  desirable  on 
account  of  the  smell  from  the  mangroves  and 
the  decaying  vegetable  matter.  At  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Brown  and  I  parted  ;  he  to 
return  by  my  hammock  to  Ogbomoshaw  ; 
I  to  sail  with  my  Yankee  friend  to  Oke 
Amolo. 

I  went  off  at  once  to  Captain  Smart  on 
board  the  Sharpshooter.  It  was  a  dead  calm, 
and  we  lay  for  some  hours  hearing  nothing 
but  the  swash,  swash  of  the  ship  as  she  rolled 
from  side  to  side. 

At  two,  p.m.,  a  breeze  sprang  up,  and  away 
we  went  with  every  stitch  of  canvas  we 
could  crowd.  The  breeze  freshening,  we  made 
for  Oke  Amolo  the  following  morning,  and 
anchored  at  about  six  o’clock. 

There  w7as  a  tremendous  swell  rolling  in, 
and  the  sea  breaking  at  about  a  mile  from 
the  shore.  However,  Smart  said  that  he 
“  meant  going  ashore,”  and  of  course  I  ac¬ 
companied  him.  I  wanted  him  to  wait  for 
a  canoe  that  we  then  saw  putting  off/biit 
he  refused,  saying,  that  he  “  knew  that 
thing  would  capsize,  darned  sudden.”  Pos¬ 
sibly  ;  but  no  sailors  are  equal  to  the  kroornen 
through  this  surf,  and  their  canoes  live  when 
nothing  else  could.  Indeed,  it  does  not  matter 
how  often  their  long  light  barques  are  over¬ 
turned.  You  see  a  great  wave  knock  them 
all  to  pieces  ;  but  a  couple  of  black  fragments 
seethe  up,  the  canoe  is  “  all  there,”  and  those 
black  things  are  the  kroornen.  They  swim 
after  the  canoe,  take  hold  of  her  one  at  each 
end,  and,  holding  her  up  at  arm’s  length,  let 
the  water  drain  out;  then  they  right  her,  and 
spring  in  as  easily  as  if  they  were  stepping 
down  from  a  landing-stage  in  the  Thames. 
I  do  not  believe  that  it  fs  in  the  power  of 
water  to  drown  a  krooman. 

Smart,  however,  would  take  his  own  surf- 
boat,  and  certainly  she  rode  over  the  swell 
like  a  duck.  But,  when  we  got  within  half-a- 
mile  of  the  shore  and  saw  the  surf  breaking 
over  the  reef,  I  thought  we  had  better  go 
back.  Smart  looked  straight  before  him, 
and  wished  he  might  be  teetotally,  some¬ 
thing  or  other,  if  he  went  anywhere  but 
ashore. 

We  were  now  in  the  surf  outside  the  reef, 
and  began  to  have  an  idea  of  what  was  in 
store  for  us.  It  was  all  very  well  so  long  as 
we  went  with  the  rollers,  but  to  reach  the 
shore  we  had  to  turn  and  get  broadside  on,  and 
these  tremendous  fellows  breaking  all  round, 
made  it  nervous  work.  We  took  about  six 
strokes,  and  then  Smart — who  is  not  nice  in 
his  language — began  to  swear  at  the  men 
to  pull  hard  and  get  the  boat’s  head  to  the 
roller ;  so  that,  as  you  may  imagine,  our 
progress  was  but  slow. 

At  last,  we  got  opposite  the  landing-place, 
and  the  tug  of  war  consisted  in  turning  the 
boat’s  head  in-shore,  for  we  were  bound  to  be 
struck  by  one  or  more  seas. 
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Smart  stood  up  to  look  for  a  good  place, 
but  all  were  equally  bad. 

“Hold  on  by  your  eyelashes  and  put  down 
the  helm  !  ”  he  cried.  “  Give  it  her,  boys  !  ” 

It  was  time,  for  a  great  wave  toppled  over 
about  two  yards  from  the  boat,  half  filling 
her  with  water. 

“  Pull !  Don’t  stop  to  bale  her  !  You  be 
off  (apostrophising  the  wave)  !  You  needn’t 
roar  ;  for  I’ve  seen  bigger  than  you  !  ” 

Of  which  fact  we  also  had  ocular  demon¬ 
stration,  almost  before  he  had  finished  speak¬ 
ing,  He  stood  up  in  the  stern  and  shouted 
to  me  : 

“  Jump  into  the  bows — quick  !  for  by  the 
Lord  we  shall  have  it !  ” 

When  I  got  there  I  sang  out,  “  Come  along, 
forward,  Smart  !  ”  But  he  shook  his  head, 
and  would  not  leave  the  rudder. 

The  next  moment,  crash  it  came  ;  and,  with 
a  roar,  took  us  for  about  forty  or  fifty  yards, 
as  nearly  bottom  upward  as  could  be.  Then 
wTe  went  right  in-shore  in  the  scurry.  The 
minute  she  touched  the  bottom  I  jumped 
overboard  and  scrambled  ashore. 

I  never  shall  forget  Smart’s  face  just  at 
that  moment  when  I  called  to  him  to  leave 
the  rudder.  You  could  see,  in  spite  of  all  his 
swearing  and  blustering,  what  a  vast  amount 
of  cool  courage  and  determination  he  had  in 
real  danger.  How  he  kept  his  feet  when 
that  wave  broke  I  can’t  imagine.  As  soon 
as  he  landed  I  shook  hands  with  him  ;  and, 
whilst  I  could  not  but  feel  that  it  was  not  in 
the  power  of  any  known  waves  to  upset  his 
boat,  I  said,  I  thought  we  were  well  out  of  her. 

The  Yankee  broke  out  directly  : 

“Call  that  a  bad  sea  ?  Guess  it’s  nauthin’ !  ” 


GOING  A-MAYING. 

To  go  a-Maying  now-a-days  in  real  earnest, 
would  perhaps  be  about  as  pleasant  a  pastime 
of  its  kind,  all  things  considered,  as  to 
saunter  in  the  height  of  the  May  season 
down  the  sunny  side  of  Pall  Mall,  in  a 
slashed  doublet,  with  clocks  to  one’s  stock¬ 
ings — or,  as  it  might  be  to  a  man  of  nervous 
temperament,  to  don  (tassels  and  all)  those 
wonderful  hessians  one  still  occasionally 
meets  in  the  Strand,  like  a  pair  of  Warren’s 
blacking  advertisements  on  a  walking  ex¬ 
pedition  in  search  of  the  cat.  Taking  heart 
of  grace  however,  for  a  purely  imaginary 
excursion  of  this  kind,  one  may  loiter  back 
for  once  with  profit  into  the  old  times,  as 
though  of  a  truth  into  “fresh  fields  and 
pastures  new,”  and  go  a-Maying  at  least  in 
Dreamland. 

I  care  not  though  the  axe  has  long  since 
been  laid  to  the  root  of  the  old  Maypole 
sung  of  by  Pope,  once  standing  not  a  hundred 
miles  off, 

Where  Catharine  Street  descends  into  the  Strand. 

I  take  as  my  leaping-staff  an  older  Maypole 
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yet,  the  one  of  which  an  older  poet  still,  Dan 
Chaucer,  to  wit,  chaunts  proudly,  as  of 

the  great  shaft  in  Cornhill, 

and  I  am  back  at  a  bound  in  those  glad 
sylvan  generations. 

Have  we  not,  indeed,  in  one  sense,  a  pecu¬ 
liar  right  to  go  a-Maying  thus  in  fancy  ;  we 
whose  age,  perhaps  more  signally  than  all  the 
ages  past,  has  given  to  May  the  loveliest  of 
its  poetic  celebrations  ?  Whose  hand  more 
exquisitely  than  that  of  our  living  laureate 
ever  crowned  “  The  Queen  of  the  May  ”  in 
lyric  coronation  ?  Whose  voice  ever  more 
charmingly  apostrophised  the  glory  of  the 
spring-time  than  that  of  the  veteran  songster 
still  happily  surviving,  still  happily  carolling 
to  the  close. 

Oil,  thou  merry  month  complete, 

May,  thy  very  name  is  sweet ! 

And  has  not  another  poet  of  these  times 
— a  true  poet  of  the  pencil — depicted  as  never 
brush  of  painter  did  before,  the  abundant 
splendours  of  the  May  blossom  ?  Answer 
that — an}^  one  who  bears  in  mind  the  bower 
of  hawthorn  in  the  great  historic  picture  of 
Alfred  in  the  Danish  camp — where  one  could 
actually  smell  to  them  !  those  delicious 
blossoms  blooming  upon  the  canvas  from 
the  magic  palette  of  the  Academician.  So, 
by  the  brush  of  Daniel  Maclise,  by  the  pen 
of  Leigh  Hunt,  by  the  lyre  of  Alfred 
Tennyson,  I  claim  as  of  right  the  privilege  of 
maundering1  back  whenever  I  list,  from  the 
click  of  the  electric  needle,  and  the  roar  of 
the  steam-engine,  and  the  clatter  of  the 
spinning-jenny,  back  into  the  spring  meadows 
of  yore,  where  the  English  lads  and  lasses 
went  a-Maying.  Besides,  in  this  I  surely 
do  but  in  regard  to  time  what  each  year  is 
done  in  regard  to  distance  by  every  English 
emigrant  at  our  antipodes.  There,  cherish¬ 
ing  a  strong  home-love  at  heart,  he  eats  his 
Christmas  pudding  still  on  the  twenty-fifth 
of  December,  in  the  heat  of  the  southern 
dog-days — that  pudding  no  longer  decorated, 
may  be,  with  a  wintry  sprig  of  holly,  but 
with  the  roses  of  an  Australian  midsummer. 
So  here,  too,  though  in  a  very  different 
atmosphere,  may  one  dream  the  time  away 
thus  as  a  fancied  Mayer  ;  now,  when  in  these 
days  of  crinoline  El-la-mode,  no  less  surely 
than  in  those  of  the  rustic  fardingale,  there 
comes  tripping  daintily  over  the  earth — as 
daintily  as  when  Milton  sang  of  her  in  those 
bewitching  numbers, 

the  delicate-footed  May, 

With  her  slight  fingers  full  of  leaves  and  flowers. 

It  is  a  melancholy  truth  to  begin  with, 
undoubtedly,  that  I  cannot  honestly  avow 
in  that  couplet  from  Brown’s  Pastorals  : 

I  have  seen  the  Lady  of  the  May 
Set  in  an  arbour  on  a  holiday. 

Yet  have  I,  within  moderate  recollection, 
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many  a  time  and  oft,  watched  troops  of  the 
Mayers  going  and  coming  in  the  green 
country-side  with  their  vernal  garlands  and 
those  rites  of  May  since  then,  as  the  lawyers 
phrase  it,  fallen  into  desuetud  .  Or,  culling 
a  flower  of  verse  from  the  Hesperides,  in 
remembrance  of  the  last  of  the  Queens  of  the 
May  in  England — whoever  the  pretty  damsels 
were,  now  ripened  probably  into  grand¬ 
mothers — 

I  have  beheld  when  they 
With  wicker  arks  did  come 

To  kiss  and  bear  away, 

The  richer  cowslip  home. 

Nay,  beyond  even  this  delectable  memory 
have  I  not  clearly — marked  with  a  white 
stone  upon  the  calendar  of  childhood — the 
recollection  of  seeing  danced  by  the  peasantry 
of  Gloucestershire  that  now  almost  forgotten 
Morris  for  May  Day,  pronounced  by  one  of 
the  oracular  clowns  of  Shakespeare  to  be  “  as 
fit  as  pancakes  for  Shrove  Tuesday?”  Re¬ 
membering  those  mummers  vividly,  indeed 
as  though  they  had  capered  before  me  on  the 
greensward  but  yesterday.  Conspicuous 
among  them  Mad  Moll  and  her  madder  hus¬ 
band,  with  their  faces  blackened,  he  with  a 
besom,  both  in  rags !  My  Lord  with  a 
stupendous  cocked-hat,  the  very  type  and 
symbol  of  glorified  beadledom !  My  Lady 
tricked  out  in  finery  that  would  have  been 
(in  another  sense  than  that  in  which  the 
term  is  usually  applied)  the  despair  of  Al- 
mack’s !  The  striplings  fluttering  all  over 
with  variegated  handkerchiefs,  the  maidens 
with  many-coloured  ribbons.  Remembering 
the  fun,  the  frolic,  the  motion,  the  music,  and 
the  laughter,  I  do  not  wonder  in  the  least  to 
hear  Edmund  Spenser  sing  at  a  glimpse  of 
the  May  mummers — 

To  see  these  folks  make  such  jovisaunce, 

Made  my  heart  after  the  pipe  to  damme. 

Further  back,  I  fancy,  than  any  one  yet 
living  can  well  remember,  there  were  stranger 
ceremonials  even  than  these  to  greet  the 
dawn  of  May  day  down  in  that  old  western 
county,  once  upon  a  time  the  vineyard  of 
England.  As,  for  example,  in  the  village  of 
Randwick,  hard  by  the  Stroud  cloth-mills, 
where,  at  the  appointed  daybreak,  three 
cheeses — large  as  cart-wheels,  red  skin  with¬ 
out,  golden  marrow  within,  masterpieces 
from  some  neighbouring  dairy,  true  double 
Gloucester  to  the  core — were  carried  upon  a 
litter*,  festooned  and  garlanded  with  blossoms, 
down  to  the  churchyard  ;  there  taken  off  the 
wholesome  cloths  on  which  they  lay  en¬ 
throned,  and  rolled  thrice  mystically  round 
the  sacred  building ;  being  subsequently 
carried  back  in  the  same  way  upon  the  litter 
in  triumphal  procession,  to  be  cut  up  on  the 
village  green  and  distributed  piecemeal 
among  the  bystanders.  Vanished  all  these 
quaint  old  local  customs,  there  still  remain 
to  us  what  drew  the  Mayers  of  old  into 


meadow  and  woodland — Love  and  Flowers — 
the  tender  passion  and  the  spring  verdure. 
Though  “  the  boys  doe  [not]  blow  cow-liornes 
and  hollow  canes  all  night,”  as  honest  Aubrey 
describes  them  to  have  done  between  the 
close  of  the  thirtieth  of  April  and  the  opening 
of  May  Day,  the  buds  at  least  blow  still  as 
freshly  as  ever,  thank  God  !  in  the  grass  and 
on  the  thicket.  The  beechen  maypole, 
painted  spirally  in  parti-colours  of  black  and 
yellow,  may  never  grow  again  out  of  the  turf 
to  be  danced  about,  and  hung  with  coronals, 
and  made  love  round  by  grown-up  children, 
yet  those  ever-growing-up  children  will  make 
love  to  the  last  in  spite  of  there  being  no 
maypoles  nevertheless.  And,  knowing  this, 
may  we  not  without  another  momentary 
qualm  of  regret,  resign  the  latest  vestige  of 
the  neglected  rites  of  May  morning  to  our 
friends  the  London  sweeps,  as  they  were 
formerly  resigned,  in  what  Beau  Nash  would 
have  deemed  a  politer  age,  to  those  cherry¬ 
lipped  damsels,  the  pretty  London  milk¬ 
maids  ?  There,  let  those  last  preservers  of 
the  May  Day  frolic  still,  as  the  year  comes 
round,  foot  it  about  their  goblin  Jack-in-the- 
green  till  they  too  grow  tired  out  in  turn — 
“  those  young  Africans  of  our  own  growth,” 
as  dear  Eliza  loved  to  call  them ;  u  those 
almost  clergy  imps — dim  specks,  poor  blots, 
innocent  blacknesses  !  ”  Reverting,  however, 
for  an  instant — as  a  last  souvenir  of  the 
scattered  glory  of  those  dead  May  games — • 
reverting  thus  to  the  recorded  fact  that  upon 
one  famous  May  Day  Robin  Hood  was  Lord 
of  the  May  in  London,  and  Maid  Marian  his 
Lady  Queen,  I  turn  now  with  a  zest  to  the 
fresh  love  and  the  fresh  flowers  underlying 
all  the  dust  stirred  by  the  footstep  of  anti¬ 
quary. 

Wandering  along  some  brown  country 
highroad,  turning  down  a  green  lane  budding 
thickly  with  leaf  and  blossom,  clambering 
over  a  stile,  and  so  on  by  another,  from 
meadow  to  meadow,  have  I  not  the  spring¬ 
time  of  the  Mayers  of  the  middle  ages  still 
before  me  as  verdurous  as  ever  and  as  full  of 
floral  luxuriance  ?  There — silver  and  gold 
scattered  as  abundantly  as  ever,  the  largesse 
of  Nature — 

The  daisy  and  the  butter-cup 

For  which  the  laughing  children  stoop  ; 

as  Clare  sings  prettily,  in  his  Shepherd’s 
Calendar,  of  those  homeliest  of  all  homely 
blooms — 

As  if  the  drops  of  April  showers 

Had  wooed  the  sun  and  changed  to  flowers. 

Strolling  over  the  field-grass,  the  sweet 
month  is  still  for  me  what  it  was  for  the 
bard  of  Paradise — 

The  flowery  May,  who  from  her  green  lap  throws 

The  yellow  cowslip  and  the  pale  primrose. 

If,  pausing  for  a  moment  in  my  wanderings 
to  pluck  one  of  those  greasy  slimy  stalks  of 
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the  blue-bells,  I  glance  round  me  over  that 
flowering  landscape,  I  note  well  through  all 
the  variegated  colours  of  May  the  wondrous 
truth  of  that  verse  of  the  boy-poet  Chatterton, 
when,  depicting  Nature  in  the  spring-time, 
he  writes : 

|  The  meads  are  sprinkled  with  a  pleasant  hue. 

For,  in  spite  of  the  pale  lilac  of  the  cuckoo- 
buds  and  the  damson-brown  of  the  bee-orchis, 
in  spite  even  of  the  scarlet  of  the  wayside 
poppy,  and  the  delicate  blue  of  the  little 
germander,  or  wild  speedwell,  that  country- 
cousin  of  the  forget-me-not;  one  prevailing 
golden  sheen  overlays  the  whole  vernal 
landscape  :  broom  and  gorse  upon  the  wild, 
breezy  uplands ;  marigold  in  the  cottage- 
gardens  ;  kingcup  or  crowfoot  on  the  rich 
pasture-lands.  Hung  in  tassels  above  the 
hedgerows  the  pendant  spikes  or  catkin  of 
the  hazel — blooming  from  the  very  weeds 
below  them  the  honeyed  blossoms  of  the 
hemp-nettle.  And  away  in  secret  places, 
fragile  tufts  of  what  one  poet  calls  “  the 
rathe  primrose,”  or,  more  delicate  still, 
fairy-like  bells,  tremulous  among  their  broad 
leaves,  what  another  national  poet  sings  of 
lovingly  as — 

Our  England’s  lily  of  the  May, 

Our  lily  of  the  vale ! 

Overhead,  as  I  loiter  back  towards  the  more 
habitable  regions,  the  glorious  cones  of 
blossoms  making  one  giant  nosegay  of  the 
horse-chesnut — the  milk-white  and  bluish- 
pink  plumes  of  the  lilac — creaming  over 
hedge  and  hawthorn,  the  abounding  May¬ 
flower,  oppressive  almost  at  times  from  its 
delicious  wTealth  of  fragrance — and  yonder, 
it  may  be  in  the  centre  of  a  smooth-shaven 
lawn,  the  floral  cascade  of  the  season,  when 

Like  a  fountain,  o’er  the  meadow 

Gold  the  green  laburnum  showers  : 

Spouting  up  a  glossy  column, 

Dripping  down  in  amber  flowers. 

Fluttering  hither  and  thither  all  the  birds 
and  insects  familiar  to  orchard  and  garden- 
croft  in  the  spring-time  ;  here  the  large 
.white  cabbage  butterfly,  dancing  from  shrub 
to  shrub  in  frequent  vacillations  ;  here  the 
little  dun  house  sparrow,  lured  by  the 
increasing  warmth  from  its  temporary  home 
under  the  eaves  to  nest  for  greater  coolness 
in  the  plum-tree  or  the  apple-tree.  Is  my 
rural  saunter  dashed  for  a  brief  interval  by 
a  sudden  rain-gust,  am  I  not  solaced  as  the 
sun  comes  out  again  over  the  sparkling 
branches,  by  the  song  of  that  missel-thrush, 
who  loves  best  to  warble  thus  in  the 
blowing,  showery  weather  ?  But  better  than 
song  of  bird  or  gleam  of  sunshine,  what  seems 
somehow  made  out  of  their  blending,  when  I 
find  myself,  at  a  sudden  turn  in  the  pathway, 
in  the  midst  of  the  romp  and  laughter  of  the 
village  urchins,  startled  for  a  moment  into 
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silence  at  my  coming  (so  that  they  hear  for 
the  first  time  in  the  pause  the  mystical 
rebeck  of  the  cuckoo,  sounding  to  them  from 
the  green  distance),  but  returning  with 
redoubled  zest  the  next  instant,  when  I  have 
passed  onwards,  to  their  interrupted  game 
with  the  golden  cowslip-bail,  which  is  for 
them  in  May  what  the  silvery  snow-ball  is  in 
December. 

Happiest  glimpse  of  the  seasonable  influ¬ 
ences,  however,  yet  caught  in  this  May-day 
ramble,  the  shy  pair  I  have  passed  but  now, 
by  sympathy  so  shyly  sauntering  by  the  filbert 
coppice.  Is  it  not  a  melodious  re-echoing 
still  of  the  charming  song  of  that  delightful 
rascal  Touchstone  ? 

It  was  a  lover  and  his  lass, 

With  a  hey,  with  a  ho,  with  a  hey,  no  nee  no. 

And  a  hey  no  nee  no  ni  no, 

That  o’er  the  green  corn-field  did  pass 
In  spring-time,  the  only  pretty  ring-time. 

When  birds  do  sing  hey  ding,  a  ding,  ding. 

Sweet  lovers  love  the  spring. 

As  I  cannot  resist  presently  one  momentary 
glance  after  them,  while  I  note  the  whisper¬ 
ing  air  of  both  (the  little  skirt  of  russet 
fluttering  from  me  the  while  into  perspective), 
I  think  to  myself,  think  I,  if,  as  it  happens, 
those  younger  children  yet  within  ear-shot 
at  their  gambols,  are  unconscious  illustrations, 
of  Gray’s  joyous  line — dainty  motto  for  a, 
vignette  ! 

We  frolic  while  ’tis  May  ! 

these  two  elder  children  are  no  less  instinc¬ 
tive  disciples  of  the  philosophy  sung  thus 
quaintly  by  an  earlier  lyrist,  Edwards,  one  of 
the  true  Shakespearian  song-writers  : 

Use  May  while  that  you  may, 

For  May  hath  but  his  time  ; 

When  all  the  fruit  is  gone,  it  is 
Too  late  the  tree  to  climb. 

Ending  my  May  stroll  in  that  flood  of 
melody,  first  audible  in  the  month  of  the: 
May-flowers,  I  cannot  marvel  in  the  least 
that  this,  among  all  the  twelve,  has  ever  had 
the  peculiar  love  of  those  congenial  melodists 
the  poets.  I  cannot  wonder  that  Milton 
followed  delightedly,  with  blind  eyes  that 
saw  clearer  and  further  almost  than  all  others 
gifted  with  keenest  vision  : 

Zephyr  with  Aurora  playing 

As  he  met  her  once  a-maying ; 

that  even  the  gloomy  Darwin — that  ghoul  in 
fairyland — breaking  for  once  into  a  sprightly 
measure,  sang : 

Sweet  May,  thy  radiant  form  unfold, 

Unclose  thy  blue  voluptuous  eye, 

And  wave  thy  shadowy  locks  of  gold : 

that — happiest  tribute  of  all — Spenser,  enrap¬ 
tured  by  the  lovely  apparition,  broke  forth, 
into  that  boisterous  outburst  of  admiration, 
when  chaunting  : 
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Deck’d  all  with  dainties  of  her  season’s  pride, 

Lord  !  how  all  creatures  laugh’d  when  her  they 
spied, 

And  leapt,  and  danced,  as  they  had  ravish’d  been, 
And  Cupid’s  self  about  her  flutter’d  all  in  green. 

As  I  am  still  musing  thus  upon  the  calendar- 
month  of  love  and  flowers,  there  comes 
gaily  floating  down  to  me  from  beyond  two 
hundred  years  ago,  another  May  ditty  : 

The  Queen  op  the  May. 

Upon  a  time  I  chanced 

To  walk  along  the  green, 

Where  pretty  lasses  danced 

In  strife  to  choose  a  queen. 

Some  homely  dress’d,  some  handsome, 

Some  pretty,  and  some  gay, 

But  who  excell’d  in  dancing 

Must  he  the  Queen  of  May. 

From  morning  till  the  evening 

Their  controversy  held, 

And  I  as  judge  stood  gazing  on, 

To  crown  her  that  excelled. 

At  last  when  Phoebus’  steeds 

Had  drawn  their  wain  away, 

We  found  and  crown’d  a  damsel. 

To  he  the  Queen  of  May. 

Full  well  her  nature  from 

Her  face  I  did  admire  ; 

Her  habit  well  became  her, 

Although  in  poor  attire  : 

Her  carriage  was  as  good 

As  any  seen  that  day, 

And  she  was  justly  chosen 

To  be  the  Queen  of  May. 

Then  all  the  rest  in  sorrow, 

And  she  in  sweet  content, 

Gave  over  till  the  morrow, 

And  homewards  straight  they  went ; 

But  she,  of  all  the  rest, 

Was  hinder’d  by  the  way, 

For  every  youth  that  met  her, 

Must  kiss  the  Queen  of  May. 

Two  centuries  have  so  little  dimmed  the 
charms  of  these  picturesque  verses,  that, 
reproduced  in  Mr.  Chappel’s  admirable  col¬ 
lection  of  Popular  Music  in  the  Olden  Time, 
they  read  and  sound  as  trippingly  and 
freshly  as  if  composed  yesterday  : 

To  the  Maypole  Haste  Away. 

Come,  ye  young  men,  come  along, 

With  your  music,  dance,  and  song  : 

Bring  your  lasses  in  your  hands, 

For  ’tis  that  which  love  commands. 

Then  to  the  Maypole  haste  away, 

For  ’tis  now  a  holiday. 

Then  to  the  Maypole  haste  away, 

For  ’tis  now  a  holiday. 

It  is  the  choice  time  of  the  year, 

For  the  violets  now  appear  ; 

Now  the  rose  receives  its  birth, 

And  pretty  primrose  decks  the  earth. 

Then  to  the  Maypole  haste  away, 

For  ’tis  now  a  holiday. 

Then  to  the  Maypole  come  away, 

For  ’tis  now  a  holiday. 

Here  each  bachelor  may  choose 

One  that  will  not  faith  abuse ; 

Nor  repay  with  coy  disdain 

Love  that  should  be  loved  again. 

Then  to  the  Maypole  come  away. 

For  ’tis  now  a  holiday. 

Then  to  the  Maypole  come  away. 

For  ’tis  now  a  holiday. 

And  when  you  well  reckon’d  have 

What  kisses  you  your  sweethearts  gave, 

Take  them  all  again,  and  more, 

It  will  never  make  them  poor. 

Then  to  the  Maypole  come  away, 

For  ’tis  now  a  holiday. 

Then  to  the  Maypole  come  away, 

For  ’tis  now  a  holiday. 

When  you  thus  have  spent  your  time. 

Till  the  day  be  past  its  prime, 

To  your  beds  repair  at  night, 

And  dream  there  of  your  day’s  delight. 

Then  to  the  Maypole  come  away, 

For  ’tis  now  a  holiday. 

Then  to  the  Maypole  haste  away, 

For  ’tis  now  a  holiday. 

Although  the  cheery  voices  that  trilled 
and  danced  to  those  spirited  ditties  have 
been  mute  for  ages,  yet  the  May  comes  still 
— if  none  yet  go  a-Maying.  What  is  that  ' 
sigh,  breathed  long  ago,  by  the  English  poet  j 
of  the  Italian  Rimini  ? 

Ah,  friends,  methinks  it  were  a  pleasant  sphere 

If,  like  the  trees,  we  blossom’d  every  year  ; 

If  locks  grew  thick  again,  and  rosy  dyes 

Return’d  in  cheeks,  and  raciness  in  eyes, 

And  all  around  us  vital  to  the  tips, 

The  human  orchard  laugh’d  with  cherry  lips  ! 

Lord,  what  a  burst  of  merriment  and  play, 

Fair  dames,  were  that  !  and  what  a  first  of  May  ! 

That  keen  despot,  the  clerk  of  the  weather, 
gave  the  first  of  May  a  better  chance  in  the 
olden  time  than  he  does  now.  The  merry 
date  w'as  a  fortnight  nearer  to  summer. 

MY  TURKISH  MASTER  AT  SEVILLE. 

I  had  been  out  from  noon  till  dusk  in 
Seville,  picking  up  the  fragments  that  re¬ 
mained  of  my  great  eye-feast  in  that  city. 

I  was  hurrying  home  to  my  hotel,  to  take  my 
first  Turkish  lessons  of  Monsieur  Achille 
Vielleroche,  an  old  French  officer  of  the  Napo¬ 
leon  times,  who  had  lived  a  long  while  at 
Stamboul  as  dragoman  to  the  French  em¬ 
bassy.  I  was  bound,  I  knew,  shortly  to  the 
seven-hilled  city  of  Constantine,  and  I  wanted 
to  pick  up  some  of  the  Infidels’  language  that 

I  might  carry  it  in  my  hand  as  a  shield  and 
as  a  sword  against  the  knavish  Moslems  of 
the  caravanserais  and  the  bazaars. 

Besides,  I  had  a  little  time  on  my  hands 
before  the  boat  started  for  Cadiz,  and  I  felt  a 
sort  of  foolish  pleasure  in  learning  my  first 
oriental  language  (for  I  cannot  say  much  of  a 
smattering  of  Hebrew)  in  the  old  city  where 
a  Moorish  king  had  ruled  so  long. 

Now,  Seville  is  a  place  that  it  requires  no 
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effort  to  realise  as  eastern,  blood  and  bone. 
It  was  only  this  morning  I  was  upon  the 
turret  roof  of  the  Cathedral,  high  up  close 
under  that  weathercock  statue  of  Faith  on 
the  very  apex  of  the  Giralda,  at  whose  bronze 
feet  the  whistling  falcons  build,  and  I  had 
looked  down  on  the  city  beneath  me,  as  Satan 
once  did  on  Jerusalem  from  the  pinnacle  of 
the  Temple,  and  I  saw  the  houses  spread 
below  me  like  a  ground-plan  or  a  vast  map. 
Those  winding  dark  veins  were  streets.  They 
did  not  run  straight  and  headlong  like  the 
Roman  roads,  which  seem  made  for  the 
straightforward  rush  of  the  legionaries,  but 
they  wound,  like  fickle  brooks  or  errant 
streamlets,  shunning  the  sun,  narrow  and 
deep,  under  shadowy  cliffs  of  houses,  where 
the  striped  awnings  passed  like  sails  from 
roof  to  roof,  winding  with  subtlety  and  craft, 
and  seeming  to  stop  to  run  into  the  harbours 
of  shadow,  devious  and  crooked  as  a  tyrant’s 
policy.  The  windows  of  those  houses  were 
so  near,  that  Osman  the  Abencerrage  must 
have  been  able  to  have  tossed  a  love-letter — 
full  of  quotations  from  the  Koran  and  allu¬ 
sions  to  Mary,  the  Coptic  girl  beloved  by  the 
Prophet — to  Zuleika  as  she  sat  opposite,  with 
downcast  eyes,  intent  on  her  golden  cushion, 
and  thinking  of  the  too  much  beloved  Child 
of  the  Saddle  who  she  had  seen  that  morning 
riding  in  from  Granada  to  the  Games  of  the 
Jereed  in  the  Sultan’s  bull-ring. 

As  I  cling  to  the  great  flying  buttress 
of  brown  sunburnt  stone  that  arches  over  the 
cathedral  nave,  thinking  of  Quasimodo  and 
all  the  Victor  Hugo  clamberings  on  church 
roofs,  I  strain  my  tired  eyes  down  to  observe 
the  perpetual  flat  roof  that  in  Seville  indi¬ 
cates  the  eastern  origin  of  a  house,  the  blue- 
tiled  domes  of  the  old  mosques,  and  the  high 
watch-towers,  with  roofed-in  arcades,  open  at 
the  sides,  that  the  Moors  built  as  traps  to 
catch  the  wind  in  this  burning  climate.  I 
see  the  flat  desert  plain  and  the  brown  river, 
which  from  here  seems  to  be  mere  liquid 
sand — a  horizontal  simoom,  rolling  through 
a  Spanish  Sahara.  Yes ;  there  can  be  no 
forgetting:  the  Moors  in  Seville,  and  as  I 
cling  to  the  slant  bar  of  the  buttress,  I  repeat 
to  myself  the  beautiful  first  chapter  of  the 
Koran,  and  almost  wish  that  my  head  was 
shaved,  till  I  remember  what  that  is  a  sign 
of  in  England.  So,  like  a  true  Spaniard, 
I  curse  Mohammed,  spit  at  him  figura¬ 
tively,  and  cross  myself  to  re  assert  my 
Christianity.  It  is  so  hot  now  that  I  long  to 
turn  hermit  and  bury  myself  in  a  cave  of 
strawberry  ice. 

Well,  but  to  get  back  to  my  twilight  walk 
and  my  Turkish  task-master,  Monsieur 
Acliille  Vielleroche.  I  had  just  been  a  long 
walk  through  the  suburbs,  looking  every¬ 
where  for  Moorish  houses  and  Christianised 
mosques.  Now,  just  as  America  is  a  delight¬ 
ful  place  to  travel  in,  because,  with  your  own 
language,  civilisation,  and  comforts,  you  have 
a  new  race  and  a  new  world,  so,  in  Spain, 


you  have  the  delight  of  safely  and  at  your 
ease — under  a  sun  that  does  not  quite  fry 
your  brain — tracing  the  inerasable  orien¬ 
talisms  of  the  old  Moorish  cities.  You  can 
trace  out  how  ineffectually  the  Spanish 
Christian  endeavoured  to  blot  out  every¬ 
where  the  word  Moor,  that  time  had  graven 
so  deeply  in  the  very  soil  of  Spain.  It  was 
no  mean  civilisation  that  wrote  its  name  in 
such  eternal  characters  ;  yet  how  different 
Moorish  art  is  from  Roman — different  as  the 
ponderous  fourteen-feet  pilum  and  the  massy 
short  double-edged  sword  of  the  legionary 
from  the  light  cane  javelin  and  brittle  cres¬ 
cent  sabre ;  different  as  the  surface  filagree 
of  the  Alhambra,  that  time  cannot  corrode, 
from  the  Titan  arches  of  the  Colosseum. 
Here  was  mind  almost  feminine  in  its  subtlety 
and  minuteness,  yet  reaching  the  perfection 
of  all  mere  geometric  ornamentation.  There 
was  a  mind  gigantic  and  strong,  that  wrote 
empire  and  eternity  on  all  it  touched. 

1  had  had  a  long  hot  stroll  in  the  de¬ 
serted  old  Alameda — the  Alameda  of  Le 
Sage’s  times,  where  Don  Juan  must  have 
ruffled  it  in  his  ribands  and  satins,  now  the 
mere  playground  of  ruffian  gamblers,  mule¬ 
teers,  horse-dealers,  and  naked  urchins. 
Then  I  had  worked  round  the  old  fortifica¬ 
tions,  in  and  out  the  yellow  stuccoed  gates. 
I  had  amused  myself  by  staring  from  the 
dusty  deserted  walks,  where  the  carob-trees 
hung  their  shrivelled  kidney-bean  fruit ;  at 
the  old  walls  with  their  sharp,  broken,  van- 
dyked  battlements,  where,  here  and  there,  a 
bush  or  bramble  grew,  like  a  tuft  of  hair  on 
an  otherwise  bald  face,  and  fancying  myself  a 
Christian  knight  parleying  writh  the  lines  of 
turbans  on  the  parapets.  I  defy  them  ;  I 
cut  crosses  in  the  air  with  my  sword ; 

“  Aree — senor — a  thousand  pardons,”  says 
a  muleteer,  riding  me  down  with  his  string  of 
donkeys,  laden  with  charcoal,  covered  with 
faded  green  boughs — fodder,  as  I  suppose,  for 
his  animals. 

“  Omen  of  the  age,”  I  thought ;  li  the 
dreamer  mumbling  over  his  mediae valism, 
narrowly  escapes  being  trodden  under 
foot  by  the  donkey  of  progress.”  I  bow  to 
the  Moors,  who,  in  the  shape  of  a  sentinel, 
and  a  girl  hanging  out  clothes,  are  laughing 
on  the  walls,  and  plunge  scuttling  thiVmgh. 
the  eyelet-hole  of  the  gate  again  into  the  city. 

I  cannot  say  with  Titus,  “  I  have  lost  a 
day  !”  Yet  I  am  thirsting  for  new  sights, 
my  eye  having  an  appetite  that  seems 
insatiable. 

“  I  have  lost  a  night !”  said  Spanker  to  me, 
at  breakfast  this  morning,  when  I  alluded  to 
Titus,  across  a  chocolate  cup. 

On  investigation,  I  found  he  had  gone  to 
;  bed  early,  at  the  end  of  the  first  rubber :  a 
waste  of  time,  produced  by  a  momentary 
laziness,  which  1  believe  he  has  ever  since 
regretted,  and  never  since  indulged  in.  If 
Spanker  worked  only  half  as  hard  at  drill  as 
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be  does  at  billiards,  be  would  be,  I  think, 
soon  a  great  military  authority  ;  for  be  is 
full  of  a  quaint  sort  of  chivalry,  has  a  latent 
energy,  and  his  brains  are  “of  the  first 
water.”  I  don’t  say  this  to  flatter  him.  He  j 
will  never  read  this  ;  for,  though  not  dead 
yet,  he  is  buried  at  Bermuda  ;  and  what  is 
worse — .  But  I  must  not  forestall. 

I  was  toiling  down  a  hot  street,  with  no 
side-rivulet  of  dark  wall-shadow  to  run  to, 
feeling  not  unlike  a  hunted  mad  dog  that 
has  just  distanced  his  pursuers,  and  almost 
wished  he  had  not,  when  I  spied  a  great  open 
gate,  to  what  seemed  a  splendid  example  of 
the  old  Moorish  houses,  and  ventured  in,  for 
I  thought  it  might  be  the  House  of  Pilate, 
that  curious  old  Oriento-Roman  house,  built 
by  some  Spanish  enthusiast  who  had  been  on 
a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  and  there  seen 
the  apocryphal  palace  of  the  Roman,  whose 
ghost  still  haunts  Switzerland,  and  who  you 
talk  of  there  at  table  d’hdte  dinners,  between 
the  fricassee  and  the  salad. 

I  seemed  like  the  intruder  into  the  fairy 
story,  who  comes  to  fulfil  old  prophecies,  and 
to  wake  the  enchanted  princess  with  a  kiss. 
I  expected  to  find  the  father  asleep,  the 
chancellor,  the  page,  and  all  the  councillors 
seated  round  the  royal  table ;  but  all  I  really 
found  was  a  cat  asleep  on  a  wall,  and  when 
it  heard  me  it  did  not  turn  into  a  golden¬ 
haired  princess,  but  stared  at  me  for  a 
moment  wdtli  phosphoric  eyes  of  a  glow¬ 
worm  green,  and  ran  in  at  a  door,  where  a 
porter  was  taking  his  siesta,  for  there  is  no 
fear  in  Spain  of  being  robbed  or  murdered 
while  you  take  your  siesta  ;  for  this  simple 
reason,  that  at  this  time  in  the  day,  every 
respectable  murderer  and  decent  thief  is 
asleep  too  ;  so  not  waking  the  man,  who 
slept  the  sleep  of  the  just,  and  snored  just 
like  them  too,  I  did  not  thieve  anything,  but 
only  stole  quietly  along  the  shady  side  of 
the  large  quadrangle  I  had  entered,  and 
admired  the  curious  Moorish  ornamentation 
on  the  walls — the  old  Alhambra  kaleidoscope 
of  delight,  and  the  well-remembered  wainscot 
of  blue  and  brown  and  green  tiles,  in  their 
rich  vitrified  enamel  of  unfading  colour.  I 
revelled  in  the  Jonah  gourds,  swaying  with 
pumpkins  of  coppery  yellow,  that  clung 
round  the  pillars  of  the  quadrangle  ;  and 
having  completed  my  inspection  with  the 
noiseless  foot  of  Time,  I  repassed  the  sleep¬ 
ing  curator,  who  gave  a  sort  of  staggering 
snore,  as  if  I  disturbed  his  dream,  as  I  passed 
out,  and  got  again  into  the  street.  This  time 
I  struck  out  bolder  and  more  resolute  ;  and 
passing  through  a  street,  where  the  little 
square  projecting  windows  above  my  head 
look  jealous  and  close  as  a  nunnery,  and 
where  almost  to  whistle  was  dangerous,  and 
passing  several  quiet,  iron-gated  doors,  where 
men  servants  smoked  and  lounged,  I  passed 
through  a  pompous  city  gate,  guarded  from 
persons  of  angry  good  taste  who  would  like 
to  have  pulled  it  down,  by  two  bored-looking 


sentinels,  and  got  out  into  the  dusty  track 
leading  to  the  river,  towards  which  the 
rows  of  suffering -looking,  jaded  trees  all 
pointed. 

I  had  to  pass  the  bridge — the  new  iron 
bridge — to  get  to  my  hotel.  This  is  the 
bridge  that  the  poorer  Sevillians  call  the 
Devil’s  Bridge,  partly  because  English  heretics 
built  it,  and  partly  because  it  seems  in  tlieir 
sluggish  eyes  so  swift  and  wonderful  a  work. 
For  a  long  time  after  it  was  erected,  there 
was  an  insane  objection  to  cross  it.  It  was 
almost  at  first  feared  that  there  would  be  a 
dead  set  made  against  the  unoffending,  un¬ 
pretending  bridge,  and  that  the  people,  en 
masse,  would  refuse  to  go  over  it.  But  the 
suspicion  and  dread  passed  away,  unlike 
other  national  nightmares,  and  lo  !  now  the 
bridge,  whose  approaches  are  still  unfinished, 
was  black  with  people.  There  were  quiet 
chatting  inoffensive  groups  on  the  iron  seats 
at  the  side  bays.  There  were  types  of  all 
classes  of  Spaniards  passing  over  in  one  long 
ebb  and  flow  of  a  procession.  First,  the  great 
ox  waggon,  with  its  yellow  rush-matted  sides 
and  its  ponderous  oxen  leaning  towards  each 
other,  followed  by  the  driver  writli  his  spear- 
goad  slanting  warningly  across  the  horns  of 
the  off-beast.  Then  a  gay  mozo  in  a  jacket 
and  sash,  riding  with  one  hand  stuck  on  his 
left  thigh,  trooper  fashion.  Then  a  postilion- 
driven  barouche  with  four  Spanish  ladies  in 
their  grave  evening  dress.  Then  some  wood¬ 
men’s  mules ;  then  a  charcoal  crate,  and 
a  donkey  laden  with  water  jars.  I  look  over 
the  bridge,  and  see  the  lights  in  the  barges 
starring  up  and  down,  and  casting  golden 
columns  of  reflection  in  the  water  beneath 
them.  Here  and  there  a  fire  in  one  of  the 
charcoal  barges  casts  a  strange  red  and 
yellow  light  on  the  faces  of  the  rough  fisher¬ 
men  and  watermen  sitting  round  it  eating 
their  olla. 

But  all  this  I  see  very  hastily,  and  am  soon 
at  my  hotel.  Monsieur  Achille,  the  waiter 
says,  has  just  gone  up  with  some  books  under 
his  arm.  I  am  at  the  door  of  Number 
Twenty-one  very  quickly,  and  Monsieur 
Achille  I  find  in  ecstacies  over  a  vile  portrait 
of  Napoleon  hanging  on  the  walls.  This  is 
one  of  his  great  topics.  He  talks  of  the  great 
Emperor  as  a  father,  as  a  dear  dead  friend. 
The  tears  come  into  his  eyes  when  he  talks 
of  the  great  Corsican,  with  whom  he  fought 
at  Austerlitz.  He  is  a  brave,  faithful  old 
fellow,  and  a  gentleman  to  the  back-bone.  I 
know  he  would  rather  cut  off  his  thumbs 
and  sell  them  to  the  surgeons  than  do  a  mean 
thing,  much  as  I  am  afraid  he  wants  money. 

There  he  is  now  at  the  table  drawn  up  to 
the  window,  with  Turkish  dictionary  and 
grammar  ready,  and  stories  of  Napoleon 
breaking  out  through  the  ironbound  desert 
region  of  syntax.  I  feel  lazy  to-day,  and 
shall  draw  him  out  about  his  old  life,  and  let 
the  Turkish  mysteries  alone  :  they  will  not 
hurt  for  keeping.  I  know  the  old  soldier  is 
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in  a  good  mood  for  talking,  for  lie  is  feeling 
the  palm  of  his  hand,  which  he  glories  in 
being  hard  as  wood,  and  not  dimpling  on 
pressure  any  more  than  an  oak  plank  would. 
He  does  not  boast  about  this,  but  smiles,  and 
says,  “  Dieu  merei,  I  am  very  hearty  for  an 
old  man  who  fought  at  Austerlitz,  and  saw 
Moscow  burning.” 

“  What,  were  you  at  Moscow,  Monsieur 
Achille  ?  I  never  heard  that.”  (I  trust  I 
shall  be  forgiven  this  assertion,  which  was 
not  strictly  true.) 

“  Tete  de  Dieu,  that  was  I,  and  should 
never  have  been  here  but  for  three  pounds  of 
chocolate  Major  Fourgeon  shared  with  me, 
when  the  rest  of  us  were  living  on  birch 
bark,  which  is  bad  eating  even  for  bears.” 

“  And  dreadfully,  I  suppose,  those  swarms 
of  Cossacks  stung  and  worried  you  ?” 

“Monsieur  loves  to  hear  an  old  man  talk. 
We  ought  to  be  getting  on  with  those 
irregular  verbs.  Those  Cossacks  ?  Bah  ! 
They  were  mere  robbers — pouf  ! — blow  at 
them,  and  they  are  gone.  I  should  not  care 
with  two  dozen  men  for  a  hundred  of  them. 
You  English  always  make  such  a — what  you 
call  fuss  with  these  Cossacks.  Bah  !  I  have 
cut  off  the  heads  of  dozens  of  them.  What 
has  a  Cossack  to  fight  with  1 — a  lance — he 
thrusts — you  pull  your  horse  round — he 
misses  you,  and  you  cut  the  spear-head  off 
with  your  sword  as  he  rides  by.  What  has 
he  then  left — this  Cossack  ! — only  a  stick  of 
the  broom — a  broom-steek.” 

Having  nothing  practical  to  reply  to  this, 

!  I  covered  my  retreat  by  ringing  for  coffee. 

“  You  served  under  Le  Beau  Sabreur,  did 
not  you,  M.onsieur  Yielleroche  ?” 

“I  did,  and  under  Vendamme.  You  should 
have  seen  Vendamme  at  Austerlitz.  He  was 
one  of  the  old  Republicans,  and  cared  for 
nothing.  The  soldiers  used  to  say  nothing 
but  a  mine  would  kill  him.  Over  and  over 
again  they  sent  to  tell  him  to  retire,  but  he 
would  not.  1  Every  man  might  fall,’  he  said, 

‘  but  I  remain — tell  the  Emperor  so.’  ” 

“Were  you  at  the  great  military  school  ?” 

“I  was.  We  slept  on  iron  beds,  ate  ration 
bread,  and  drank  out  of  iron  jugs.  Tete  de 
Dieu,  monsieur,  we  were  tough  as  young 
lions.  We  would  walk  to  Fontainebleau, 
play  about  in  the  forest,  and  then  walk  back. 
Our  very  games  were  building  up  redoubts, 
and  then  storming  them  ;  but  then  I  had  had 
bombshells  for  playthings  before  I  could 
walk.” 

“  As  how,  monsieur  ?  Vous  badinez.” 

“No.  I  jest  not.  My  hither  was  mayor 
of  Lille,  and  died  on  the  walls  there  when 
Prince  Coburg  was  driven  back  in  the  early 
revolution,  for  I  am  old  now.  My  uncle  died 
of  fatigue  in  carrying  on  the  same  defence. 
The  first  thing  I  can  remember  is  seeing  the 
stones  of  our  courtyard  taken  up,  and  the 
square  strewn  with  dung  to  deaden  the  shells 
and  shot.  I  remember  on  Easter  Sunday, 
my  mother  taking  us  down  into  a  bomb¬ 


proof  cellar  out  of  the  way  of  the  rain  of 
fire.  I  did  not  care  much  for  a  cannon¬ 
ball  then,  since  then — bah  ! — well,  at  the 
military  school  we  were  divided  into  two 
strong  parties,  one  in  favour  of  Mademoiselle 
Mars,  and  the  other  in  favour  of  Mademoiselle 
George,  who  then,  with  Talma,  divided  the 
stage  between  them.  On  special  nights  I 
used  to  scale  the  walls,  to  get  to  the 
theatre,  and  swell  the  ranks  of  my  party. 
Ah  !  it  is  a  long  time  since.  It  is  so  long  a 
road  to  look  back,  that  it  is  easier  to  look  i 
forward  to  the  dark  door  through  which  I  j 
shall  soon  with  a  bow  return  into  space.” 

Monsieur  Achille  was  a  sceptic.  I  said 
nothing ;  his  reminiscences  amused  me  so 
much. 

“  Ah  !  Talma,  mon  Dieu,  what  an  actor  ! — • 
what  an  enthusiast  !  He  told  me  he  would  i 
not  wear  a  shirt  as  Pharamond,  because  at 
that  age  shirts  were  not  known.  I  remember 
seeing  him  in  Cinna,  monsieur  ;  in  that  cele¬ 
brated  speech  of  the  great  Corneille,  where  j 
he  draws  so  powerful  yet  horrible  a  picture  of  \ 
the  miseries  of  the  civil  wars.  Fie  used  to 
quietly  take  off  his  helmet  and  hold  it  behind 
him.  Then,  when  he  came  to  those  terrific 
lines, 

Le  fils  tout  degouttant  du  meurtre  de  son  pere 
Et  sa  tete  a  la  main  demandant  son  salaire, 

I  1  \ 

he  would  suddenly  thrust  forward  his  hand, 
and  shake  the  helmet  in  the  face  of  Emile,  j 
At  first,  the  ladies  thought  it  was  a  real  i 
human  head,  and  ma  foi — they  fainted  by  J 
dozens.  The  boxes  were  like  a  field  of  , 
battle.” 

“You  seem  in  pain.  I  trust  no — ” 

“  O,  it  is  only  that  English  bullet  I  got  in  ; 
my  hip  when  we  took  Capri  from  your  Sir 
Hudson  I  .owe,  who  we  caught  napping.  I 
was  early  ou  the  ladders,  and  got  an  English 
bayonet,  too,  through  the  fleshy  part  of  my 
left  arm.  I  never  cared  much  about  wounds, 
but  that  terrible  fi.vre  de  suppuration — ” 

“  What  is  that,  m<  nsieur  V1 
Monsieur  Achille  was  too  absorbed  now  in 
old  recollections  to  hear  what  I  was  saying. 

“I  remember,”  he  went  on,  “when  I  joined 
my  regiment  at  Amsterdam,  just  after  mess, 
the  second  day,  a  friend  coming  to  tell  me 
they  were  going  to  feel  my  pulse  ;  it  being 
then  the  custom  to  try  the  courage  of  a  new 
comer  by  a  duel.  So  out  I  went,  but  luckily 
ran  my  fellow  through  the  arm,  and  after 
that  they  left  me  alone.  Our  great  amuse- 
|  ment  at  night  there  was  to  get  hold  of  the 
old  klappermichels,  or  watchmen,  and  tie  them 
up  in  their  watch-boxes  ;  but  if  half-a-dozen 
got  together,  and  sprang  their  rattles,  we  had 
:  a  hard  fight  to  escape  the  rasphaus.  I  think 
'  in  all  Europe  I  never  knew  so  vicious  a 
people  as  the  Dutch  were  at  that  time.” 

I  asked  Vielleroche  if  he  was  at  Waterloo. 
Vielleroche  said  he  was  not,  he  did  not 
think  much  of  that  victory.  He  was  with 
Grouchy,  and  broke  his  sword  over  his  knee 
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when  that  old  General  refused  to  attempt  to 
join  Napoleon.  The  army  then  broke  up, 
and  he  and  some  other  officers  skulked  about 
till  they  could  seize  a  fishing-boat  and  escape 
to  Italy. 

Had  he  ever  spoken  to  Napoleon. 

“Yes;  he  had  been  examined  in  mathe¬ 
matics  by  the  Emperor  when  he  was  a  boy 
at  the  military  school  ;  and  after  that  in 
Champagne,  where  he  helped  to  save  the 
Emperor  from  the  onset  of  a  pulk  of  Cossacks. 
As  aide-de-camp  to  Murat,  he  could  assure 
me  that  Murat’s  outbreak  in  Italy  was  a 
pre-arranged  thing  with  the  Emperor  ;  if  he 
had  wanted  him  at  Waterloo  he  would  have 
come,  and  his  fiery  storm  of  horse  would 
soon  have  broken  our  squares.” 

“  Where  you  ever  taken  prisoner,  Monsieur 
Achille  V’ 

“Twice  :  in  Russia,  by  those  barbares  the 
Muscovites,  who  were  mad  enough  to  burn 
Moscow  over  our  heads,  and,  by  the  help  of 
ji  a  hard  winter,  compelled  us  to  retire  with 
some  discomfiture  into  France — a  repulse 
made  too  much  of  by  your  historians,  but 
such  is  the  way  of  your  writers.  Yes,  three 
times  was  I  taken  prisoner  :  once  in  Auster- 
I  litz,  when  they  sent  me  to  the  rear,  and 

j  finding  no  Austrians  there  who  cared  to 

j  retain  me,  I  quietly  walked  off  and  rejoined 
(  my  regiment ;  then  at  ^orodino,  where  they 
put  me  into  a  wagon  with  four  Russian 
soldiers  to  be  taken  to  the  nearest  town  ;  but 
I  gave  them  so  much  brandy  at  the  first  road¬ 
side  inn  that  they  forgot  all  about  me,  and  in 
the  night  I  gave  some  gold  to  a  peasant  to 
drive  me  back  to  the  camp  in  the  wagon 
that  brought  me.” 

“  Difficult  to  trap  an  old  fox.” 

“  The  next  time  was  at  the  Beresina, 
where  there  certainly  was  some  confusion  ; 
but,  mon  Dieu  !  nothing  to  the  fuss  you 
English  make  about  it.  This  time  I  was 
j  fairly  done,  and  was  sent  to  the  rear  with  a 
Russian  dragoon,  who  was  civil  enough,  but 
I  could  see  had  as  many  eyes  as  there  are 
eyes  in  a  peacock’s  tail.  I  think  he  must 
j  have  had  one  in  the  back  of  his  head,  for  I 
swear  he  seemed  to  guess  my  very  thoughts 
all  the  time  he  pretended  to  talk  about  the 
genius  of  the  Emperor  and  the  good  practice 
of  L»ruot  and  his  artillery.  About  Murat, 
too,  my  old  master,  he  was  very  curious,  and 
wanted  to  know  why  he  liked  fighting  single- 
handed  with  those  greasy  beasts  of  Cossacks. 
Well,  I  was  you  may  be  sure  not  going  to 
be  behind  him  in  gaiety,  so  I  laughed  and 
sung  ;  and  the  more  I  saw  him  shrug  his 
shoulders,  the  more  I  talked,  of  every  coun¬ 
try  being  the  brave  man’s  country,  and  my 
|  desire  to  see  Saint  Petersburg,  the  great 
city  of  our  brave  enemies.  Gradually,  as  we  ! 
j  rode  on,  I  saw  that  his  suspicions  began  to 
relax  ;  he  thought  himself  sure  of  me — he 
thought  that  I  had  relinquished  all  hope  of 
escape  or  return  to  my  own  people.  On  we 
went,  laughing  and  chatting,  and  telling  our 


mutual  soldiers’  stories.  I  soon  saw  that  he 
let  my  bridle  go,  and  said  nothing  when  I 
gathered  it  up  in  my  own  hand.  I  then 
began  talking  of  the  sword  exercise,  and  of 
the  singular  difference  which  existed  between 
the  way  the  French  and  Russians  used  it. 
Our  cut  number  four  was  done  in  a  way  that 
they  never  seemed  to  understand,  though 
they  sometimes  parried.  Upon  this,  the 
fellow  getting  nettled  for  the  military  skill 
of  his  countrymen,  drew  my  sword  that  hung 
at  his  side,  and  began  throwing  through  the 
Russian  cuts  and  parries,  trying  to  imitate 
those  our  regiments  use.  Whatever  he  did 
I  laughed  to  scorn,  whether  he  cut  right  or 
left.  At  last,  in  a  pet,  the  fool  did  just  what 
I  expected — I  had  laid  the  trap  well.  It 
was  with  difficulty  I  prevented  my  eyes  glit¬ 
tering  with  delight,  as  in  a  pet  he  thrust  my 
sword  into  my  hand,  and  desired  me  to  show 
him  what  I  meant.  Then  I  thrust  my  feet 
deep  into  the  stirrups,  adjusted  my  reins, 
drew  my  horse  a  little  before  him,  and,  sud¬ 
denly  wheeling  round,  my  arm  at  full  swing, 
I  gave  him  number  four  across  the  teeth,  and 
he  dropped.  I  did  not  look  back  to  see  if  he 
was  dead  or  not,  but  (here  M.  Achille’s  breath 
quickened,  and  his  teeth  clenched  in  a 
sardonic  and  almost  cruel  smile)  I  know  he 
never  asked  FOR  any  more.  Then  I  spurred 
my  horse,  and  got  safe  back  to  the  eagle  of 
my  regiment.  I  had  a  narrow  escape  too, 
after  that,  in  Calabria,  soon  after  I  had  seen 
Fra  Diavolo  and  his  gang  executed  at 
Naples.” 

“  What  was  that  1  ”  I  said  ;  “  never  mind 
the  verbs  for  to-day.” 

“  Why,  I  and  a  brother  officer  were  riding 
through  a  chestnut  wood,  followed  by  a  small 
detachment,  not  suspecting  ambuscade.  I 
was  a  little  way  on,  and  my  friend  had 
stopped  the  other  side  of  a  brook  to  light  his 
cigar.  Suddenly  I  heard  some  shots,  looked 
round,  and  saw  the  brigands  break  out  and 
cut  him  literally  to  pieces.  The  men  were 
all  slain  or  taken  prisoners,  as  the  Cala¬ 
brians  were  too  mauy  to  render  resistance 
possible.  I,  having  no  spurs,  drew  out  my 
sword,  and  banged  my  horse  with  it,  occa¬ 
sionally,  if  any  impediment  came,  pricking 
him  with  the  point,  and  so  I  escaped  the 
wretches’  hands.” 

“And  had  you  never  revenge  on  the 
brigands  'i  ” 

“  Surely,  had  I.  I  instantly  got  a  handful 
of  men,  drove  the  murderers  into  a  cave,  and 
when  they  kept  sallying  out  and  robbing  the 
neighbourhood,  I  did  just  what  Pelissier  was 
afterwards  execrated  for  doing  in  Algiers.  I 
rolled  down  gunpowder  casks  on  them,  with 
the  fuses  burning,  and  then  stormed  in 
directly  the  smoke  had  blown  over.  I  will 
not  tell  you  how  many  bodies  we  dug  out  of 
that  cave,  but  this  I  will  tell  yon,  that  the 
villains  deserved  their  fate.  Poor  Strelitzki !  ” 

“  Was  that  your  friend’s  name  ?  ” 

“  It  w'as.  We  had  been  together  at  the 
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military  school,  and  had  there  sworn  that 
whoever  died  first  should  appear  to  the 
other.  I  used  for  months  after  his  death  to 
awake  at  night  with  a  start,  expecting  to  see 
him.  His  mother,  a  beautiful  Polish  lady, 
called  upon  me  in  Paris,  to  see  if  I  had  any 
memorial  of  her  son  I  could  give  her.  I  had 
nothing  but  his  sword,  and  that  she  took 
with  thanks.” 

I  do  not  know  what  more  revelations  I 
might  not,  at  the  expense  of  my  Turkish 
lesson,  have  heard,  had  not  at  that  moment 
the  door  flown  open,  and  Spanker  entered 
breathless. 

“  I  say,  old  fellow  !”  he  exclaimed, — “Beg 
pardon — good  evening,  Monsieur  Achille. 
What,  studying  to  try  your  memory  with 
those  gallows  difficult  books  shut.  Come 
along  and  take  a  hand  at  whist.  There  is 
Driver  and  I,  and  old  Duberly  from  Xeres : 
you  will  just  make  up  the  contingent.  Your 
hour’s  gone,  and  Monsieur  Achille  looks  as 
much  shut  up  as  the  books  are.” 

So  I  bowed  out  Monsieur  Achille,  fixed 
an  hour  for  my  next  lesson,  and  went  a 
suffering  victim  to  Spanker’s  whist  party. 


PROM  PIRST  TO  LAST. 

IN  TEN  CHAPTERS.  CHAPTER  THE  EIGHTH. 

Mary  was  sitting  at  the  Exhibition  on  a 
bench  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  picture,  on 
the  watch  as  usual,  when  a  little  girl,  elegantly 
dressed,  who  had  escaped  from  the  hand  of 
an  elderly  one-armed  gentleman,  came  and 
perched  herself  beside  her.  There  were  not 
many  persons  in  the  room  at  the  time,  and 
the  child’s  eyes,  after  roving  about  for  some 
minutes,  settled  on  the  Sybil.  They  opened 
with  surprise  first,  and  then  with  delight  ; 
and,  springing  from  her  seat,  she  ran  back  to 
the  gentleman,  crying  out,  in  glee,  “  Here 
is  a  picture  like  mamma  ;  come  and  look  at 
the  picture  like  mamma!”  She  drew  him 
close  to  the  place  where  Mary  was,  and  held 
him  by  the  hand  while  he  looked  at  the 
picture.  He  seemed  to  regard  it  with  an 
interest  as  painful  as  it  was  profound ;  and 
stayed  before  it,  silent  and  motionless,  until 
a  lady  and  gentleman  appeared  in  the  door¬ 
way  of  the  adjoining  room.  Mary  imme¬ 
diately  recognised  Lady  Maxwell ;  and 
glancing  a  second  time  at  the  one-armed 
officer,  she  recollected  in  him  Sir  Everard 
Maxwell.  Lady  Maxwell  passed  slowly 
round  from  picture  to  picture,  conversing  in 
an  undertone  with  her  companion,  and 
Mary  had  ample  opportunities  for  observing 
her.  She  was  not  less  beautiful  than  for¬ 
merly  ;  but  there  was  an  expression  of  rest¬ 
lessness  or  discontent  come  into  her  face,  as 
if  some  disturbing  influence  were  acting  on 
her  life.  Her  dress  and  air  were  those  of  a 
woman  of  high  fashion  ;  and  the  gentleman 
who  accompanied  her,  though  distinguished 
and  handsome  in  his  appearance,  still  had  in 
his  manner  a  familiarity  couched  under  his 


deference,  which  ought  to  have  offended  her 
dignity,  but  which  was  submitted  to,  perhaps 
from  mere  carelessness. 

When  the  little  girl  espied  her  mother,  she 
ran  to  her,  preferring  the  same  loud  request 
as  she  had  made  to  Sir  Everard  :  “  Mamma, 
mamma  !  come  and  look  at  the  picture  like 
yourself!”  and  Lady  Maxwell  permitted 
herself  to  be  placed  opposite  to  where  the 
Sybil  hung.  Mary  saw  the  startled,  almost 
frightened,  expression  of  countenance  with 
which  she  looked  at  it,  and  heard  the  sigh 
with  which  she  said,  “That  is  more  than 
mamma’s  possible,  May  ;  and  a  thousand 
times  more  than  her  actual.” 

Sir  Everard  turned  and  looked  in  his  wife’s 
face  :  “  It  is  not  more  than  you  were  meant 
to  be,  Rosa,”  said  he  gently. 

She  took  her  husband’s  arm,  and  the  child 
in  her  other  hand.  Mary  saw  her  counte¬ 
nance  as  they  walked  away  from  before  the 
picture  ;  and  it  seemed  that  a  better  spirit 
had  come  into  her  heart :  the  old  frank, 
honest,  kindly  spirit  that  had  given  her  such 
a  charm  in  her  maiden  days.  The  other 
gentleman  followed  behind,  his  debonnaire, 
insolent  visage  darkened  and  crest-fallen. 
Rosamund’s  good  genius  walked  invisible, 
but  her  evil  one  was  obtrusive  enough.  I 
am  afraid  Mary’s  charity  would  have  been 
shortened,  if  she  could  have  known  the 
thoughts  smouldering  in  that  gay  gentle¬ 
man’s  heart  just  then.  When  they  were 
gone,  Mary  went  home  too,  and  told  her 
brother  whom  she  had  seen  admiring  his 
picture.  The  next  day  it  was  marked,  Sold, 
and  Sir  Everard  Maxwell  was  the  purchaser. 

A  few  days  after  this  incident,  while 
Valentine  was  gone  to  negotiate  the  purchase 
of  a  canvas  for  another  ideal  picture,  the 
dingy  street  resounded  to  as  sonorous  a 
knock  as  had  ever  awakened  its  echoes  in  its 
best  days.  Mary  was  up  in  the  painting- 
room,  and  her  heart  bounded  at  the  noise 
most  pleasantly.  She  peeped  out  of  the 
window,  and  saw  a  carriage  standing  ;  while 
the  street  brigands,  routed  from  their  fortress 
of  the  door-step  by  the  footman’s  toe,  stood 
aloof,  contemplating  it  with  admiring  won¬ 
derment.  It  was  a  generation,  at  least,  since 
a  carriage  had  stopped  at  that  shabby-genteel 
door,  or  such  a  party  entered  at  it.  First 
Sir  Everard  issued  from  the  carriage,  then 
Lady  Maxwell,  gay  and  resplendent,  and, 
finally  the  gentleman  who  had  been  in  her 
company  at  the  Exhibition.  The  imperative, 
fashionable  knock  had  brought  Mrs.  Bilton 
to  the  door  in  such  a  state  of  nervous  flurry, 
that  she  let  them  all  come  in,  and  preceded 
them  up  the  leaded  staircase,  striving  vainly 
with  a  very  grimy  hand  to  conceal  the 
discrepancies  of  her  gown  behind.  From  its 
approaches,  Valentine  Unwin’s  studio  might 
have  been  expected  to  exhibit  the  most  sordid 
appearance  ;  but  it  did  not  do  so,  thanks  to 
Mary’s  thrift  and  care  ;  and  the  visitors  were 
agreeably  surprised,  on  entering  it,  to  see  a 
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clean  room,  papered  with  green,  and  covered 
with  clever  sketches  and  copies.  Mary  re¬ 
ceived  them  with  more  ease  and  comfort 
than  she  would  have  been  able  to  do  some 
years  before,  gave  them  chairs,  and  sat  down 
herself,  saying  that  her  brother  was  only 
gone  a  short  distance,  and  would  return  in  a 
few  moments. 

“  And  you  two  live  together  here  ;  ’tis  quite 
a  little  romance  of  sisterly  devotion  !  ”  said 
Lady  Maxwell,  regarding  poor  Mary  with  a 
glance  that  comprehended  and  appreciated 
all  her  toilsome  days  and  careful  nights.  “I 
remembered  your  name  directly  I  heard  it ; 
and  I  assure  you,  I  was  proud  to  see  how 
amply  Valentine  had  fulfilled  all  our  pre¬ 
dictions.  You  said  you  expected  of  him  no 
less  than  perfection  in  his  art,  and  he  has 
attained  to  it,  Sir  Everard,  has  he  not  ?” 

“Mr.  Unwin  is  a  great  artist.  I  saw  that 
in  his  portrait  of  you  before  our  marriage,” 
replied  Sir  Everard,  thus  appealed  to. 

Lady  Maxwell  laughed. 

“Perhaps  he  might  be  inclined  now  to 
disown  that  remarkable  work,”  said  she  ; 
“but  Aunt  Carry  prizes  it  more  and  more 
daily  ;  and  if  he  is  famous,  she  will  show  it 
about  as  his  early  phase  of  genius  in  art.” 

“  Was  his  Sybil  painted  from  one  of  the 
ordinary  models?”  asked  Sir  Everard.  “It 
is  a  glorious  picture  !  ” 

Mary's  plain  face  coloured  high  with  delight. 
“  It  is  a  glorious  picture  !  ”  she  said,  with 
animation  ;  “  but  it  was  not  wrought  from  one 
of  the  models,  it  was  inspired  by  memory 
and  fancy.” 

“It  is  like  my  wife — so  extraordinarily 
like  my  wife  !  ”  replied  the  baronet.  “  The 
likeness  even  struck  our  little  girl.” 

“  He  was  only  a  boy  when  he  knew  me, 
and  can  scarcely  have  remembered  me.  It  is 
a  chance  resemblance,”  said  Lady  Maxwell. 

“He  must  have  been  a  precocious  boy, 
cousin  Rosa,”  murmured  the  gentleman  who 
came  with  Sir  Everard  and  his  wife,  in  a 
fine,  insolent  way. 

Mary  disliked  his  visage.  There  was  an 
expression  about  it  of  assured  power,  borne 
half-contemptuously,  that  made  the  feminine 
instinct  within  her  recoil.  Lady  Maxwell 
averted  her  face.  Mary  thought  there  was 
an  angry  sparkle  in  her  eyes  as  she  turned 
away. 

At  this  moment  Valentine’s  step  was  heard 
bounding  up  the  stairs,  three  steps  at  a  time, 
and  he  burst  unceremoniously  into  the  room, 
little  thinking  how  he  was  to  find  it  occu¬ 
pied  ;  for  the  carriage  had  been  ordered  to 
go  and  return,  and  the  ordinary  body  of 
infantry  was  in  possession  of  the  doorstep :  all 
the  more  rampant  because  of  their  brief 
expulsion.  He  paused  amazed,  and  then, 
with  a  deep  flush  staining  his  olive  cheek, 
stammered  out  something  about  the  unex- 
pected  honour  and  pleasure  of  the  visit;  so, 
incoherent  as  to  give  the  younger  gentleman, 
whose  name  was  Mr.  Percival  Long,  a 


grotesque  idea  of  the  precocious  boy  who 
had  idealised  his  cousin  Rosa  into  the  Sybil. 

But  Valentine  was  no  fool ;  and  the  first 
shock  of  astonishment  over,  lie  quickly  reco¬ 
vered  his  equanimity,  and  conversed  fluently 
and  sensiblv  with  Sir  Everard,  who  was 
rather  stilted  and  haughty  in  manner  ;  that 
is  to  say,  he  felt  that  he  was  talking  with  a 
person  inferior  to  himself  by  birth,  station, 
and  wealth,  and  could  not  help  betraying  it. 
He  seemed  well-intentioned,  kindly,  and 
honourable  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  proud 
and  reserved,  if  not  cold,  in  temper.  Mr. 
Percival  Long  thought  Mary  far  too  plain  to 
engage  his  civility,  so  he  only  condescended 
to  whisper  to  cousin  Rosa,  and  now  and  then 
to  drawl  a  scornful  regard  about  the  studio 
and  its  appointments.  He  afterwards  said 
that  he  had  no  idea  where  that  kind  of  people 
lived — meaning  the  young  artists  who  have 
their  fame  and  fortune  yet  to  make. 

“Have  you  tried  portrait  painting,  Mr. 
Unwin?”  asked  Sir  Everard.  “You  would 
have  a  great  success  in  that  department  of 
art.  I  do  not  know  a  modern  hand  that 
pleases  me  so  thoroughly  as  yours  at  a  female 
face — delicate,  expressive — ” 

“  And  flattering,”  added  Lady  Maxwell, 
laughing. 

w  O 

“  Portrait-painting  fellows  would  never  get 
on  unless  they  flattered.  Nobody  would  sit  to 
them,”  remarked  Mr.  Percival  Long,  with  his 
air  of  saying  something  very  new  and  very 
wise. 

“  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  execute  an  old 
commission  that  you  promised  me  long  ago,  Sir 
Everard,”  said  Valentine,  turning  from  Mr. 
Percival  Long  with  a  grave  self-command 
that  astonished  Mary ;  “  perhaps  you  re¬ 
member  what  it  was  ?” 

“  Yes,  perfectly ;  that  was  what  I  was 
coming  to — Lady  Maxwell’s  portrait ;  not 
that  you  will  ever  make  a  more  striking  or 
beautiful  picture  of  her  than  you  have  done 
accidentally  in  the  Sybil ;  but  I  want  her 
painted  in  a  group  with  our  little  May.” 

Valentine  bowed,  but  did  not  think  it 
needful  to  explain  how  far  the  likeness  to 
Lady  Maxwell  had  been  accidental. 

“We  are  going  down  to  the  Abbey  next 
week,”  Sir  Everard  added  ;  “  and  if  you  will 
make  your  holiday  there  this  summer,  you 
shall  have  sittings  during  your  visit.  It  will 
be  a  change  for  you  from  London  heat  and 
noise.” 

Valentine  paid  no  heed  to  the  patronising 
manner  of  the  invitation,  but  expressed  his 
willingness  to  accept  it  ;  and,  after  the  inter¬ 
change  of  a  few  more  inquiries  and  replies, 
the  Maxwells  and  Mr.  Percival  Long  went 
their  way. 

“He  is  a  very  unassuming  young  man,” 
said  Sir  Everard,  as  they  drove  off;  “pleas¬ 
ing,  and  of  evident  genius.” 

Mr.  Percival  Long  yawned. 

“  Great  bore  to  live  as  he  does,  though,” 
lisped  he  wearily  ;  ‘  Complete  stagnation.” 
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“  Not,  sucli  stagnation  as  an  idle  life,  with- j 
out  any  object,  either  worthy  or  unworthy,”  | 
retorted  Lady  Maxwell,  significantly. 

“Cousin  Rosa,  you  were  always  a  hero- 
worshipper;”  lie  said,  with  a  glance  at  Sir 
Everard’s  empty  sleeve;  “but  even  heroes 
are  made  of  common  clay,  and  have  their 
unpoetical  side,  like  the  rest  of  mankind.” 

She  looked  out  from  the  window,  and  again 
that  painful  expression  came  into  her  face. 
Could  she  be  unhappy  in  her  marriage  with 
that  stately  gentleman,  old  enough  to  be 
her  father  ?  Sir  Everard  was  not  the  hero 
her  youthful  imagination  had  painted  him. 
He  was  exacting,  methodical,  rigid,  punc¬ 
tilious  ;  he  had  little  asperities  of  temper  ; 
he  had  many  prejudicies  :  he  admired  his 
wife  and  loved  her  ;  but  still  Rosamund’s 
young  imagination  and  feelings  found  him 
cold  and  reserved.  Thus  they  had  fallen 
gradually  apart — she  a  true,  warm-hearted 
woman  :  he  an  honest,  worthy  gentleman — 
because  Fate,  after  throwing  a  glamour  of 
romance  over  their  eyes  until  they  were  inse¬ 
parably  united,  had  since  done  her  best  to 
dissipate  it.  Mr.  Pereival  Long  then  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  gap,  with  his  insolent  calm. 
Rosa,  in  the  confidence  of  cousinship,  told 
him  more  than  she  ought  to  have  done. 

CHAPTER  THE  NINTH. 

In  the  picture-gallery  of  the  Abbey  there 
was  assembled,  about  a  fortnight  later,  the 
following  group  of  people  :  Lady  Maxwell, 
dressed  in  fair  robes,  jewelled  and  crowned 
matronwise  ;  little  May,  soft  and  fairy-like 
in  white  muslin  and  curls  of  golden  brown 
hair  ;  Sir  Everard  Maxwell,  solemn  and  pre¬ 
cise,  with  a  heated  spot  on  his  cheek,  as  if 
something  had  grated  amiss  on  his  temper ; 
the  idly  elegant  Mr.  Pereival  Long,  and 
"Valentine  Unwin.  The  easel  was  there,  and 
the  canvas  upon  it,  and  the  picture  of  the 
mother  and  child  was  evidently  to  be  com¬ 
menced  that  morning.  Any  one,  even  the 
most  careless  observer,  might  have  seen  that 
an  air  of  constraint  and  annoyance  pervaded 
the  whole  party,  and  to  admit  the  truth  at 
once,  Sir  Everard  was  in  a  fume.  He  was 
easily  chafed  in  temper,  and  an  impertinent 
assumption  of  Mr.  Pereival  Long’s  had  put 
him  out  so  greatly,  that  before  his  wife  and 
Valentine  Unwin  lie  had  told  him  at  break¬ 
fast  that  he  was  a  conceited,  insincere  young 
puppy,  of  whose  company  he  was  heartily 
weary — a  true  speech  and  not  undeserved, 
perhaps,  but  violent  and  offensive  in  tone 
and  manner.  Rosamund  was  vexed  for  her 
cousin  and  took  his  part,  whereupon  ensued 
a  combat  of  words  which  could  not  but  be 
mutually  aggravating — such  combats  were, 
unhappily,  not  rare  between  them,  and  of 
late  Mr.  Pereival  Long  had  generally  been 
their  cause.  Valentine  listened  with  sorrow 
and  dismay.  To  see  Rosamund’s  face  crim¬ 
soned  with  anger  pained  and  shocked  him 
unutterably  ;  it  destroyed  half  the  poetry  of 

her  beautiful  idea,  and  he  was  glad  to  escape 
the  end  of  the  uncomfortable  scene  by  retreat¬ 
ing  to  the  gallery  to  prepare  for  his  work. 

The  positiou  of  Lady  Maxwell  and  her 
little  daughter  being  settled  to  every  one’s 
satisfaction,  the  baronet  left  the  gallery,  and 
Valentine  forthwith  proceeded  to  sketch  in 
the  group.  While  he  was  thus  occupied  Mr. 
Pereival  Long  sat  by,  and  talked  in  his  cus¬ 
tomary  strain  of  believing  in  nothing  and 
admiring  nothing,  which  some  persons  now-a- 
days  seem  to  regard  as  a  test  of  pure  taste. 
Such  conversation  was  not  very  refreshing  to 
Valentine  Unwin,  who  had  most  of  his 
enthusiasms  in  his  heart  still  fresh  and 
warm  ;  neither — to  judge  from  the  expression 
of  Lady  Maxwell’s  countenance — was  it  par¬ 
ticularly  agreeable  to  her  ;  though,  when  she 
had  finished  the  morning’s  sitting,  and  he 
invited  her  to  ride,  she  consented  without 
any  hesitation,  and  left  the  gallery  with  him. 
Little  May  chose  to  remain  behind,  to  keep 
the  painter  company,  as  she  said,  and  pre¬ 
sently,  the  day  being  warm  and  the  tiny 
maiden  tired,  she  fell  asleep  on  the  floor 
where  she  had  seated  herself  at  his  feet, 
with  one  of  her  fat  white  arms  clasping  his 
leg.  Valentine  bent  over  to  look  at  the 
innocent,  rosy,  unconscious  face,  and  took 
that  favourable  opportunity  to  sketch  her 
features,  for  May,  when  wide  awake,  had  so 
much  quicksilver  in  her,  that  it  was  not  an 
easy  task  to  keep  her  quiet  for  five  minutes 
together.  While  he  was  thus  occupied,  Sir 
Everard  re-entered  the  gallery  in  search  of 
his  wife,  and  May  woke  up  at  liis  step. 

“  Mamma  and  cousin  Percy  have  gone  out 
to  ride,”  said  she,  in  answer  to  his  question. 

Lie  turned  abruptly  away  with  an  angry 
word. 

“  I  wish  cousin  Percy  would  go  away  to 
his  own  home  ;  it  is  never  nice  when  he  is 
here,”  says  little  May,  plaintively. 

Valentine  Unwin  had  been  introduced 
accidentally  to  witness  the  last  act  in  a 
domestic  tragedy.  Sir  Everard  went  to  the 
window  at  the  end  of  the  gallery,  and  looked 
across  the  park,  beyond  the  boundary  trees 
of  which  he  saw  the  figures  of  liis  wife  and 
her  cousin  disappearing.  As  he  again  faced 
Valentine  Unwin,  the  young  man  saw  a 
jealous  light  burning  in  the  old  man’s  eyes, 
and  knew  wbat  it  meant.  Valentine  had 
penetrated  and  loathed  Mr.  Pereival  Long 
from  the  first  moment  that  he  had  seen  him  in 
Lady  Maxwell’s  company.  But  he  saw  that 
the  flippant  cousin  was  but  an  easy  resource, 
a  refuge  to  her  from  her  own  repining 
thoughts  ;  not  an  interest  that  was  ever  likely 
to  grow  into  affection.  He  was  habit  to  her ; 
not  necessity.  A  man  of  finer  feeling  than 
Mr.  Pereival  Long  would  have  understood 
this,  and  have  left  off  his  idle  and  hopeless 
pursuit. 

It  was  towards  dinner-time  when  Lady 
Maxwell  and  her  companion  returned  from 
their  ride.  Valentine  was  in  the  library  and 
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saw  them  approaching.  Presently,  they 
entered  the  room  together ;  but,  not  perceiving 
that  Valentine  was  standing  in  the  curtained 
recess  of  a  window,  went  on  talking  as  if 
they  were  alone. 

“  Sir  Everard  will  drive  you  to  it,”  said 
Mr.  Percival  Long,  with  a  weary  yawn,  as 
if  he  were  tired  of  some  argument  that  they 
had  been  holding  together,  and  in  which  he 
could  not  gain  the  advantage. 

“  Don’t  speak  of  separation.  Sir  Everard 
suffers  too  :  our  marriage  was  a  great  mis¬ 
take,  but  it  cannot  be  mended  now.” 

“  ’Tis  a  pity  that  you  did  not  acknowledge 
that  to  yourself  long  ago,  and  keep  your  own 
counsel,”  replied  Mr.  Percival  Long,  with  a 
sneer. 

“  Perhaps  I  should  have  done  it,  but  for 
you,  Percy,”  said  Lady  Maxwell,  in  a  low, 
sad  voice.  “  I  ought  to  have  done  so.” 

She  then  slowly  retired  from  the  room, 
and  her  cousin  followed.  Valentine  felt 
annoyed  and  angry  at  himself  for  having  been 
thus  accidentally  betrayed  into  playing  the 
part  of  the  eavesdropper  but  what  he  had 
heard  unintentionally  sent  him  back  thought¬ 
ful  to  his  room,  to  devise  a  means  of  averting 
the  domestic  misery  that  he  saw  preparing. 
While  reflecting  on  what  he  had  discovered 
with  pain,  such  as  he  was  sure  to  feel  in  the 
contemplation  of  wrong  and  treachery,  he 
took  a  pencil  and  began  to  sketch  in  a 
woman’s  face  and  figure.  Without  design  he 
gave  her  Rosamund’s  features;  but  into  them 
he  threw  such  an  intensity  of  despair,  of 
anguish ;  into  the  attitude  such  a  weary, 
hopeless  prostration  as  only  come  of  the  lost 
life,  lost  honour  of  a  woman  who  yet  cannot 
lose  her  sense  of  sin  and  shame — who  is 
haunted  by  the  ghost  of  her  slain  innocence, 
day  and  night  remorsefully.  Valentine 
looked  at  his  cruel  sketch,  and  a  strange 
thought  came  into  his  mind. 

The  whole  party  met  at  dinner,  and,  when 
they  separated  afterwards,  Valentine  sought 
the  picture-gallery,  and  placed  his  sketch  on 
the  easel ;  soon  after  Lady  Maxwell  came  in 
alone  ;  the  young  artist  watched  her  as  she 
approached  it,  with  that  languid,  dispirited 
air  which  now  seemed  habitual  to  her  ;  he 
saw  her  pause  and  take  it  up.  Suddenly  a 
crimson  flush  rose  upon  face  and  neck,  to  die 
into  a  deathly  pallor  ;  her  proud  head  sank, 
and  great  tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks. 
Valentine  looked  away  from  her  with  a 
painful  throbbing  at  his  own  heart ;  his 
picture  parable  had  been  understood. 

“Are  you  coming,  cousin  Rosa?”  asked 
Mr.  Percival  Long’s  voice  from  the  garden  ; 
“  Sir  Everard  has  fallen  asleep  after  his 
dinner.”  He  was  standing  at  the  open 
window  looking  in  with  his  cold,  insolent 
eyes  sparkling  with  wine  and  excitement. 
Valentine  Unwin  waited  for  the  issue.  “Are 
you  coming,  cousin  Rosa  ?”  was  repeated 
rather  impatiently. 

“  No,  Percival,”  was  the  answer. 


CHAPTER  THE  TENTH. 

Valentine  Unwin  then  went  out,  direct¬ 
ing  his  steps  down  towards  the  river,  along 
whose  banks  he  strayed  for  a  mile  or  two, 
until  he  got  out  of  hearing  of  all  the  life- 
sounds  and  echoes  that  floated  around  the 
busy  town  of  Burnham,  and  quite  amongst 
rural  scenes.  As  he  followed  the  course  of 
the  stream,  he  had  perceived  a  boat  upon  the 
water  at  some  distance  in  advance,  and  con¬ 
jectured  rightly  that  it  was  Mr.  Percival 
Long  who  was  rowing  it — he  was  in  the 
habit  of  spending  much  of  his  day  on  the 
river,  and  was  a  vigorous  swimmer  and  rower 
— an  adept,  indeed,  in  most  manly  exercise. 
Valentine,  deeply  buried  in  his  own  thoughts, 
saw,  without  taking  much  heed  to  his  pro¬ 
gress,  and  presently  a  little  creek,  whose 
brink  was  thickly  planted  with  willows,  hid 
the  boat  from  his  view.  Having  made  a 
detour  to  avoid  the  shrub,  and  gained  the 
open  bank  beyond,  he  had  in  front  of  him  a 
quiet  little  village,  and  a  mill,  whose  wheel 
was  still  for  the  time,  and  at  this  point  he 
sat  down  to  rest  under  the  shade  of  an 
ancient  elm.  It  was  a  great  treat  to  Valentine 
to  be  in  the  country  once  more,  amidst  the  : 
beautiful  sights  and  sounds  of  nature,  and 
away  from  the  turmoil  of  busy  London  ;  but  j 
he  would  have  enjoyed  it  far  more  if  his  j 
faithful  Mary  had  been  there  to  share  it  with  j 
him.  To  bring  her  as  close  to  him  as  possible 
he  took  out  his  note-book  and  wrote  her  a 
letter  on  two  or  three  of  the  blank  leaves, 
full  of  those  little  details  which  are  the 
charm  of  a  familiar  correspondence  ;  but  he 
said  no  single  word  of  the  subject  so  painfully 
thrust  on  his  own  attention  in  Sir  Everard  j 
Maxwell’s  home. 

As  the  shades  of  evening  began  to  close  j 
over  the  landscape,  he  thought  of  returning  j 
to  the  Abbey ;  but  he  did  not  reach  it  until  | 
dark,  and  the  first  inquiry  that  met  him  was 
if  he  had  seen  Mr.  Percival  Long.  It  was 
Sir  Everard  who  asked. 

“  I  saw  him  rowing  down  the  river  ;  but  as  j 
he  did  not  repass  me  in  coming  back,  he  is 
still  out,”  replied  Valentine. 

“  He  is  very  fond  of  the  water.  Rosa,  let 
us  have  a  little  music,”  said  the  baronet, 
cheerfully.  Lady  Maxwell  went  to  the  piano 
and  sat  down  to  sing.  She  never  glanced 
towards  the  artist  once  ;  but  her  manner  was 
easier  than  he  had  seen  it  before.  There  : 
had  been  explanation  and  reconcilement 
between  the  young  wife  and  her  grave  hus¬ 
band,  and  she  was  all  the  happier  for  the 
effort  and  confession  she  had  made.  Half  an  I 
hour  was  easily  wiled  away  over  the  music, 
and  then  Sir  Everard  again  reverted  to  Mr. 
Percival  Long’s  absence.  “  It  is  not  like  him 
to  stay  on  the  river  after  dark — and  there  is 
no  moon.  It  is  foolish  of  him.  ’ 

Lady  Maxwell  said  there  was  nothing  to 
fear. 

“  Nothing  to  fear,  of  course  not,”  replied 
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Sir  Everard.  “What  should  there  be  to 
fear?” 

Another  half  hour  went  by,  an  hour — and 
still  he  did  not  appear.  A  servant  was  de¬ 
spatched  to  the  boat-house  to  see  if  he  was 
returned,  and  as  he  was  absent  until  mid¬ 
night,  the  household  went  to  rest,  Lady 
Maxwell  having  suggested  that  he  had  gone 
down  the  river  to  a  place  ten  miles  off,  where 
the  fishing  was  good,  and  where  he  had 
before  remained  all  night  without  giving 
notice  of  his  intentions.  Not  the  slightest 
uneasiness  was  raised  in  any  mind  apparently, 
by  his  prolonged  absence ;  but  Valentine 
Unwin,  recollecting  the  young  man’s  excited 
air  when  he  left  the  house,  after  his  cousin’s 
refusal  to  accompany  him,  felt  several 
anxieties  creeping  over  him  ;  and  after  a 
restless  night  he  was  just  about  to  set  off  on 
a  second  walk  down  by  the  river,  when  he 
saw  a  group  of  labouring  men  approaching 
the  house.  Before  they  spoke  he  guessed 
their  tidings.  The  Abbey  boat  had  been 
found  upset  near  the  mill,  and  a  little  way 
below  the  drowned  body  of  Rosa’s  cousin. 
It  was  conjectured,  that,  returning  in  the 
dark,  he  had  struck  against  some  over¬ 
stretching  bough  of  a  tree  and  upset  the 
light  boat,  and  had  been  drowned  by  getting 
entangled  amongst  the  swift  eddies  of  the 
river,  where  the  mill  stream  rushed  into  it 
over  the  weir. 

Old  Sir  Everard  took  his  wife  away  from 
the  Abbey  immediately  the  funeral  was  over, 
and  went  abroad  with  her  and  little  May. 
It  was  three  years  before  Valentine  Unwin 
saw  them  again.  They  met  in  Rome,  whither 
he  and  Mary  had  gone  at  last  on  the  proceeds 
of  a  royal  commission  for  a  picture  which 
established  his  high  repute  and  directed  a 
stream  of  popular  patronage,  and  ultimately 
popular  money  into  his  hands.  He  is  a  great 
painter  now,  one  of  the  greatest  of  living 
painters  ;  Mary’s  dreams  and  ambition  for 
him  are  fulfilled.  It  was  at  Rome  that  he 
painted  the  fine  picture  of  Lady  Maxwell 
and  her  daughter,  which  now  hangs  in  the 
gallery  at  Burnham  Abbey  ;  it  was  at  Rome 
also  that  he  met  the  beautiful  girl  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  eclipsing  the  lingering  memory  of 
his  First  Love,  and  afterwards  became  his 
wife.  Mary  lives  with  them  ;  and  through 
the  fine,  generous  adaptability  of  her  c  a- 
racter,  is  a  treasure  to  their  house— :n 
especial  treasure  to  their  children.  Valent  <  e 
Unwin  has  no  friend  more  stedfast  than  '•  ir 
Everard  Maxwell,  except  Mary  ;  whose  love 
had  stood  by  him  From  First  to  Last. 


BRITISH  FIRE-WORSHIP. 

Paganism  is,  in  all  places,  a  worship  of 
natural  forces.  The  sun,  fire,  thunder,  hoar¬ 
frost,  wind,  have  been  the  universal  gods  of 
primitive  heathenism.  The  similarity  of  rites 
has  also  been  as  striking  as  tiie  identity 


of  the  objects  of  worship.  The  same  cruel 
and  savage  ritual  has  everywhere  prevailed. 
Pliny  correctly  remarked,  that  there  was  so 
great  a  resemblance  between  the  religious 
ceremonies  of  the  Persians  and  the  Druids, 
that  one  might  be  induced  to  believe  that 
Magia,  or  Magism,  had  passed  from  Britain 
into  Persia.  The  Garrow  Highlanders — a 
remnant  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
India,  who  have  in  their  mountain  retreats 
survived  the  successive  tides  of  Hindoo, 
Mahomedan,  and  English  conquest  —  are 
to  this  day  primitive  heathens,  although 
they  have  imperfectly  adopted  some  of  the 
rites  of  their  Hindoo  neighbours.  Upon  the 
whole,  they  may  be  still  described  as  uncor¬ 
rupted  worshippers  of  the  sun,  the  moon,  and 
the  elements.  Their  temple  is  the  open 
air.  The  chief  place  of  their  assembling 
for  sacrifice  and  for  religious  worship  is 
a  mountain-pass,  called  Baunjaun.  Like 
true  worshippers  of  Baal — as  weye  our  own 
Druid ical  forefathers — they  look  to  the  hills 
for  Divine  assistance,  believing  that  God’s 
earthly  dwelling  is  on  the  high  places.  Their 
mode  of  swearing  is  peculiarly  solemn,  and 
indicates  the  earnestness  and  primitive 
character  of  their  belief.  “  The  oath,”  says 
Mr.  Elliot,*  “is  taken  upon  a  stone,  which 
they  first  salute  ;  then,  with  their  hands 
joined  and  uplifted,  their  eyes  steadfastly 
fixed  on  the  hills,  they  call  upon  Mahadeva 
in  the  most  solemn  manner,  telling  him  to 
witness  what  they  declare,  as  he  only 
knows  whether  they  speak  true  or  false. 
They  then  again  touch  the  stone  with  all  the 
appearance  of  the  utmost  fear,  and  bow  their 
heads  to  it,  calling  again  upon  Mahadeva. 
During  their  relation,  they  look  steadfastly 
to  the  hills,  and  keep  their  right  hand  on  the 
stone.”  Mr.  Elliot  states  that  his  molierrir, 
or  clerk,  was  so  much  affected  by  the 
solemnity  of  the  proceeding,  that  for  some 
time  he  could  not  sufficiently  command  his 
emotions  so  as  to  enable  him  to  write  down 
the  evidence  given :  and  Mr.  Elliot  was  him¬ 
self  “  struck  with  awe  and  reverence,”  when 
the  first  person  swore  before  him  to  the 
truth  of  his  statements.  There  is  something 
profoundly  touching  in  being  thus  confronted 
in  our  own  age  with  the  rude  honesty  of  primi¬ 
tive  Nature- worship.  Though  it  is  only  Pagan 
ignorance,  it  is,  we  must  admit,  the  offspring 
of  natural  religious  sentiment,  capable  of 
bearing  some  wholesome  fruit.  The  interest 
in  these  reflections  is  heightened,  when  we 
remember  that  it  was  this  very  Nature- 
worship  which  preceded  Christianity  in 
Great  Britain,  and  which  has  still  left  in 
our  language  traditions,  observances,  and 


*  In  September,  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty-eight, 
Mr.  John  Elliot  was  deputed  by  the  Government  of  the 
East  India  Company  to  investigate  the  duties  collected  on 
the  Garrow  H1II3  (which  bound  the  north-eastern  parts  of 
Bengal,),  and  to  conciliate  the  good-will  of  their  inhabit¬ 
ants.  We  quote  from  Mr.  Elliot’s  official  report  on  an 
interesting  people,  who  up  to  the  date  of  his  mission  had 
had  no  intercourse  with  Europeans.] 
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manners,  some  most  remarkable  vestiges. 
Paganism  has  been  Christianised,  but  not 
exterminated.  The  pure  faith  in  essentials, 
but  not  in  all  popular  observances,  supplanted 
in  Britain,  Bruidism  and  the  Scandanavian 
Paganism,  In  the  present,  we  read  the  past  ; 
and  learn  to  appreciate  how  the  present  is 
destined  to  influence  the  remote  future  of  our 
race. 

The  topic  which,  on  this  occasion,  we  select 
as  an  illustration  of  the  vestiges  of  Paganism 
in  Great  Britain,  is  probably  the  most  im¬ 
portant.  It  is  Fire-worship.  Of  this  there 
still  exist,  not  only  traces  in  the  language 
and  traditions  of  the  island,  particularly  in 
that  portion  of  it  to  the  north  of  the  Humber ; 

but  likewise  material  remains,  hitherto  little 

/ 

understood. 

The  “  vitrified  forts”  of  Scotland  are  now 
supposed  to  be  material  remains  of  British 
fire-worship.  The  May  Hay  observances  of 
England,  and,  still  more  remarkably,  the 
more  primitive  Beltane  usages  of  Scotland, 
are  modified  fragments  of  the  aucient  creed. 
These  statements  open  up  interesting  fields 
of  social  history. 

About  eighty  years  ago,  a  controvesy  arose 
among  the  learned,  as  to  the  nature  and 
history  of  certain  more  or  less  vitrified 
stones,  found  piled  in  definite  forms  in  Scot¬ 
land.  Though  in  some  districts  they  had 
previously  been  objects  of  local  curiosity,  yet 
it  was  not  till  seventeen  hundred  and  seventy- 
three,  that  anything  was  published  regarding 
them.  In  that  year,  Mr.  Williams,  a  mineral 
surveyor  of  considerable  scientific  reputation, 
suggested  that  they  had  been  originally  con¬ 
structed  as  places  of  strength  and  safety.  To 
this  theory  they  owe  their  misnomer  of 
“  vitrified  forts,”  a  term  which  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  has  withdrawn  many  from  an  impartial 
study  of  their  character  and  probable  history. 
The  hypothesis  which  Mr.  Williams  pro¬ 
pounded,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
vitrifaction  was  produced,  was  ingenious. 
In  his  day,  it  was  impugned  by  Pennant  and 
others,  who  held  that  the  remains  in  ques¬ 
tion  were  of  volcanic  origin.  In  seventeen 
hundred  and  seventy-six,  we  find  Mr.  West, 
a  member  of  the  Royal  Society,  addressing  a 
letter  to  the  secretary  of  that  learned  body, 
in  which  he  characterises  as  “  lava,”  some 
specimens  sent  along  with  his  communication. 
In  a  note  to  the  paper,  as  published  in  the 
Transactions,  it  is  stated  that  several  mem¬ 
bers  well  acquainted  with  volcanic  produc¬ 
tions,  expressed  concurrence  in  the  author’s 
opinions,  and  suggested  that  the  hill  of 
Craig  Phadrick,  near  Inverness,  whence  the 
supposed  lava  had  been  taken,  owed  its 
origin  to  a  volcano.  Both  the  fortress  and 
the  volcano  theories  are  now  thoroughly 
exploded. 

In  form  and  size,  “  vitrified  forts,”  or  fire- 
altars,  as  they  ought  to  be  designated,  present 
great  diversity.  We  can  state,  however,  from 
a  careful  study  of  published  descriptions, 

and  from  personal  visits  of  most  of  those 
known  in  Scotland,  that  in  respect  of  situa¬ 
tion  they  have  all  a  common  character.  They 
are  always  found  upon  hills  of  moderate 
height,  easy  of  access,  and  of  commanding 
prospect.  This  fact  is  erroneously  said  by 
some  to  be  equally  in  favour  of  the  theory 
of  their  having  been  beacon-fire  places,  a 
notion  first  published  in  Sir  John  Sinclair’s 
Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  supported  by  Sir  G.  M‘Kenzie  and 

Hr.  Hibbert.  The  vitrified  remains  have 
been  discovered  most  abundantly  in  the 
northern  districts  of  Scotland  ;  but,  in  the 
New  Statistical  Account,  they  are  noticed  as 
also  occurring  in  the  counties  of  Berwick, 
Roxburgh,  and  Humfries.  Some  of  these 
remains  in  the  south  of  Scotland  we  have 
examined.  They  are  fewer  in  number,  and 
less  distinct,  than  those  in  the  north.  This 
is  probably  explained  by  the  circumstance 
that  the  plough  has  been  able  more  easily  to 
sweep  over  the  “high-places”  of  the  south 
than  over  those  of  the  north  of  Scotland.  In 
passing,  we  may  parenthetically  remark, 
that  there  are  many  vitrified  remains  in 
Norway ;  and  that  the  Honourable  Cap¬ 
tain  Keppel  met  with  them  on  the  banks 
of  the  Caspian.  It  is  also  noteworthy,  that 
the  celebrated  “round  towers”  of  Ireland 
have,  with  great  appearance  of  reason, 
been  argued  to  be  fire-temples,  or  altars  of 
Bel. 

The  vitrified  remains  which  we  have  seen, 
or  have  read  descriptions  of  have  been  very 
various  in  shape  and  size.  They  have  been 
round,  square,  or  elliptical,  occupying,  in  some 
instances,  only  a  few  yards,  and  in  others  ex¬ 
tending  over  a  whole  acre.  The  walls  are 
sometimes  several  feet  in  height,  but  in 
general  they  rise  ver}^  little  above  the  ground, 
and  modern  antiquaries  are  diligently  break¬ 
ing  up  and  carrying  away  the  best  parts  of 
not  a  few  of  them.  Some  years  ago,  we 
found  a  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  work¬ 
ing  with  hammer  and  chisel  at  the  fine 
remains  of  a  vitrified  circular  mass  on  that 
eminence  on  the  banks  of  Loch  Etive,  in 
Argyleshire,  called  Barregonium,  the  ancient 
capital  of  Caledonia,  by  fanciful  antiqua¬ 
ries.  The  breadth  of  the  walls  of  vitrified 
remains  varies  between  two  and  twenty  feet. 
The  vitrifaction  is,  in  some  cases,  irregular 
and  imperfect ;  in  others,  the  stones  are 
fused  into  masses  and  joined,  so  as  to  show 
that  they  had  been  molten  together  in  situ. 
Generally,  the  inside  of  the  wall  bears  the 
strongest  marks  of  vitrifaction.  The  in¬ 
stances  in  which  there  is  perfect  vitrifaction 
on  the  outside  of  the  walls  are  not  numerous. 

The  intensity  of  the  vitrifaction  seems  to 
have  depended  on  the  prevailing  winds,  the 
character  of  the  stone,  and  other  accidental 
circumstances.  Bunmore  (or  the  Great  Hill) 
Castle,  or  vitrified  fort,  for  it  bears  both 
names,  is  well  known  to  tourists.  It  is  a 
large  ring,  greatly  resembling  an  eques- 
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trian  circus.  It  has  been  pretended  that 
it  was  the  famous  stronghold  in  which  the 
Caledonians  defended  themselves  so  gal¬ 
lantly  from  the  Romans,  as  to  prevent  their 
farther  progress  towards  the  north.  It  is 
similar  in  the  character  of  its  situation 
to  other  vitrified  remains,  being  placed  on 
a  view-commanding  peak  of  the  Grampians, 
i  It  lies  seven  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Crieff, 
immediately  above  the  lovely  glen  of  the  Al¬ 
mond,  where  (as  Wordsworth  and  others  tell 
j  us)  tradition  has  placed  the  grave  of  Ossian. 

The  beacon-fire  theory  deserves  notice,  as 
it  paved  the  way  for  the  correct  interpre¬ 
tation  of  vitrified  remains.  It  led  to  the 
observation  of  the  two  important  facts,  that 
they  were  always  found  on  situations  com¬ 
manding  a  wide  panoramic  view,  and  that 
the  vitrifaction  was  so  destitute  of  uniformity 
as  to  preclude  the  idea  of  its  being  the  result 
of  design.  An  anonymous  writer  in  a  Scot¬ 
tish  provincial  newspaper  first  promulgated 
the  fire-altar  theory,  about  twenty  years  ago. 
It  was  advocated  afterwards  by  Doctor  Cor- 
mack,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Scottish 
Society  of  Antiquaries  on  the  second  of  May, 
eighteen  hundred  and  forty-two,  but  which, 
we  believe,  has  never  been  published  in  ex- 
tenso.  From  an  abstract,  given  at  the  time 
in  the  Edinburgh  Courant  newspaper,  we 
derive  our  information  on  this  branch  of  the 
subject.  The  ingenious  anonymous  writer, 
after  giving  an  account  of  what  he  shows  to 
be  vitrified  remains  upon  the  Black  Hill  of 
Cowdenknows  near  Earls toun,  in  Berwick¬ 
shire,  propounds  his  theory  in  the  folio  wing- 
words  : — “  I  believe,  then,  that  these  vitrified 
forts  are  nothing  else  than  the  mountain- 
altars  of  the  ancient  fire-worshippers.  We 
know  that  in  Persia,  where  that  primitive 
and  simple  idolatry  had  its  origin,  the  wor¬ 
shippers  never  confined  the  symbol  of  their 
deity  in  temples,  till  (in  some  countries)  at  a 
later  and  more  idolatrous  (or  more  civilised) 
age.  In  such  an  age,  the  mountain-tower  of 
Babylon  was  indeed  converted  into  a  temple 
or  altar  ;  and  probably  in  all  level  countries 
the  inhabitants  had  recourse  to  similar  arti¬ 
ficial  elevations  ;  but  the  fire-worshippers  of 
Persia  still  prefer  the  open  canopy  of  heaven 
to  the  most  gorgeous  dome,  and  the  moun¬ 
tain  height  to  the  noblest  temple.”  After 
showing  that  the  worship  of  the  Sun,  or 
Baal,  or  Fire,  for  they  are  all  the  same 
divinity,  was  once  the  form  of  this  country’s 
idolatry,  he  thus  continues’: — “For  the  simple 
purpose  of  a  fort,  the  vitrifying  of  the  exterior 
of  the  wall  would  not  be  of  the  slightest 
use — which  none  we  have  seen  is — against 
a  hungry  fox  or  wolf ;  and  the  occasions  and 
circumstances  in  which  they  might  possibly 
be  used  as  beacon-lights  must  have  been 
too  few  ever  to  produce  such  regular  vitri¬ 


faction.  But  conceive  them  to  have  been 
fire-altars,  on  which  a  constant  fire  was 
maintained,  and  on  which,  on  the  great 
annual  Baal  festivals,  hundreds  of  animals 
and  human  beings  were  sacrificed,  we  have 
ilames  of  sufficient  intenseness  to  account  for 
the  effect.  To  test  this,  we  tried  a  piece 
of  the  common  rock  of  the  hill  in  a  black¬ 
smith’s  fire,  and  in  less  than  ten  minutes 
it  was  completely  fused,  and,  when  cooled,  it 
was  much  more  blistered  than  the  specimens 
we  got,  showing  a  more  intense  or  rapid 
agency.” 

Though  Doctor  Cormack  agrees  with  the 
anonymous  writer  in  the  general  conclusion 
arrived  at,  he  rejects  the  beacon-fire  theory 
upon  other  grounds.  He  conceives  that  this 
hypothesis  is  most  satisfactorily  put  out  of 
court  by  the  fact,  that  vitrified  remains  are 
often  found  in  too  close  juxtaposition  to 
sanction  the  belief  that  they  were  the  sites 
of  beacon-fires  ;  and  he  also  states  that  the 
situation  of  some  of  them — as,  for  example, 
the  “  burnt  islands  ”  near  Arran  —  could 
never  have  been  of  the  least  use  as  stations 
for  signals. 

This  new  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the 
vitrified  remains  found  on  our  northern  hills 
weakens  that  claim  to  a  very  remote  anti¬ 
quity,  which  they  formerly  kept  without 
challenge.  It  was  taken  for  granted  that 
they  were  the  relics  of  great  works  of  masonry 
erected  before  the  use  of  cement  was  known, 
and  that,  consequently,  they  were  referable 
to  a  period  anterior  to  the  Jdoman  invasion. 
There  were  fire -altars  in  Britain  at  a  much 
later  date.  Indeed,  long  after  Christianity 
was  introduced  into  this  country,  the  Sun, 
and  his  representative  Fire,  was  worshipped 
and  many  a  sacrifice  offered  to  him  on  our 
hills.  The  obstinacy  with  which  our  fore¬ 
fathers  clung  to  fire-worship  was  intense. 
Even  after  Druids  were  no  more,  and  when 
Christianity  had  shed  much  of  its  soothing 
influence  over  the  whole  island,  they,  like 
the  backsliding  Jews  of  old,  superstitiously 
sacrificed  to  Baal  on  the  high  places.  Human 
beings  were  even  then  immolated  on  his 
devouring  altars  ;  and  loug  after  such  horrors 
had  ceased  many  superstitions  connected 
with  fire-worship  remained.  Cattle  and 
children  were  made  to  pass  through  the  fire 
to  Moloch.  To  this  day,  in  some  remote 
places,  there  are  curious  remnants  of  these 
ancient  rites.  The  people,  though  ignorant 
of  their  origin  and  meaning,  still  cling  to 
them  with  fanatical  fondness.  The  history 
of  the  Beltane  usages,  as  practised  in  Scot¬ 
land  and  the  North  of  England  during 
the  last  hundred  years,  and  which  are  not 
yet  extinct,  curiously  link  together  the  ancient 
Paganism  with  the  modern  Christianity  of 
Britain. 
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It  was  an  agreeable  neighbourhood,  doubt¬ 
less  ;  no  reasonable  person  could  gainsay  it. 
Albeit  that  it  was  to  be  reached  by  coaching 
process  only  ;  an  effete  vehicle  of  that  order, 
which  had  once  proudly  taken  the  royal 
mail  upon  its  back,  and  been  tooled  (such,  I 
believe,  is  the  appropriate  expression)  ram¬ 
pant  into  the  little  market-town,  now  per¬ 
forming  bi-weekly  journeys,  and  degraded 
into  a  pair-horse  stage,  altogether  a  most 
inglorious  show !  Albeit,  also,  that  the  dwell¬ 
ings  of  the  inhabitants  (alluding,  of  course,  to 
the  persons  of  quality  of  the  place)  are 
shaken  down  in  a  loose,  scattered  fashion ; 
much  as  are  the  dwellings  of  near  and  dear 
neighbours  in  the  backwoods,  whose  squat- 
tings  are  within  an  easy  morning’s  run  of 
say  from  twenty  to  forty  miles.  Thus  all 
our  Brookrudder  high-life,  when  purposing 
visit  to  brother  swells,  might  fairly  think  of 
getting  out  the  heavy  waggon  and  yoking  to 
the  oxen,  and  regularly  victualling  the  great 
machine,  just  as  squatting  brethren  must 
do.  Thus,  The  Boost,  residence  of  Major 
Whilkers  and  the  Lady  Diana  Whilkers  his 
wife,  lay  a  good  eight  miles  away  from 
Berrystown  ;  abode  of  the  unmarried  ladies 
Timbles  ;  who,  by  a  pleasing  turn  of  speech, 
are  supposed  to  devote  their  lives  to  the 
occupation  of  spinning.  These  abodes,  with 
Tibblesbain,  which,  as  all  the  parish  knows,  is 
the  residence  of  the  Beverend  Henry  Caiphas, 
Vicar,  as  also  of  Mrs.  Caiphas,  who  boils 
down  annually  whole  caldrons  of  preserves, 
in  the  most  surprising  manner,  and  of  the 
Misses  Caiphas  (3),  who  sing  so  ravishingly, 
form  but  the  three  apices  of  a  triangle,  dis¬ 
tant  each  from  the  other,  say  from  six  to  ten 
miles.  Again,  this  sacerdotal  homestead, 
taken  with  that  of  Galenio  Smith,  F.B.C.S.L., 
and  the  cottage,  well-known  sanctuary  of 
a  sprig  of  nobility,  the  Honourable  Miss 
Begley,  made  up  another  triangle.  In  this 
fashion  were  the  houses  sprinkled  over  Brook- 
rudder,  very  much  after  the  procedure  of  the 
Honourable  the  Board  of  Ordnance.  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  this  trigonometrical  position 
necessitated  a  prodigious  deal  of  Bush  travel¬ 
ling.  The  family  coach,  by  the  way,  which 
took  about  the  Begley  sprig  on  occasions  of 
sumptuous  banqueting,  was  indeed,  with 


propriety  to  be  likened  to  those  very  Bush 
waggons,  groaning  unmusically  at  every 
motion,  and  needing  strong  beeves  to  draw 
it.  Why  the  great  Berline,  which  that  poor 
Louis  lumbered  off  in,  was  to  this  a  peram¬ 
bulator. 

There  was  a  town,  to  be  sure,  called 
market,  much  by  the  same  title  as  Miss 
Begley  wears  her  Honourable  prefix,  that  is, 
by  courtesy.  It  was  customary  to  delude 
one’s  self  with  such  pleasing  figments  as  send¬ 
ing  into  the  market-town — going  for  it  to 
the  market-town,  without  reaping  substan¬ 
tial  profit  from  such  excursions.  It  was  often 
bootless,  the  pure  sending  for  meat  even  ; 
that  article  being  supplied  in  a  fitful,  spas¬ 
modic  fashion,  there  being  at  one  time  a  glut, 
at  another  quite  a  famine.  But  Brookrudder 
quality  believed  heartily  in  their  market- 
town. 

At  periodic  intervals  there  was  spread  at 
the  apex  of  one  of  the  triangles,  a  sad  and 
solemn  banquet,  cold  and  buckram-like,  akin 
to  those  awful  refections  spread  for  guests 
who  have  journeyed  from  a  distance  to  assist 
at  an  interment.  Starch  seemed  to  overlay 
these  dread  solemnities  plentifully ;  those 
furnished  by  Major  and  the  Lady  Diana 
Whilkers  especially  ;  the  games  of  these  noble 
persons  being  distinguished  by  a  sadder 
flavour.  The  bier  was  garnished  with  a 
melancholy  state  ;  and  men,  attached  to  the 
waiting  interest,  with  countenances  composed 
to  an  expression  of  poignant  grief,  did  their 
part  of  the  ceremonial  in  a  manner  highly 
impressive.  No  wonder  ;  for  those  mourners 
were  brought  down  special,  as  it  were,  from 
a  remote  manufacturing  city,  at  enormous 
charge ;  whence,  too,  came  the  monster 
turbot  and  the  baked  meats.  At  which 
distinguished  board  met  together  all  the 
triangular  apices,  once  in  the  year  usually, 
excepting  only  some  new  settlers,  whose 
papers  were  not  properly  countersigned,  and 
who  were  justly  suspected  to  be  of  the  lees — 
the  sediment,  you  understand,  of  society. 
There  was  a  talk  of  drawing  a  line  some¬ 
where  ;  and  it  passed  right  under  the  nose  of 
the  new  settlers  :  of  which  line  the  Lady 
Diana  Whilkers,  as  was  indeed  only  fitting, 
held  one  end,  and  the  Honourable  Miss 
Begley  the  other ;  contriving  between  them 
to  give  it  a  gentle,  vibratory  motion  to 
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parties  unmindful  of  their  distance.  Over 
the  line  were  to  be  seen  the  simpering 
features  of  the  Reverend  Alfred  Hoblush, 
curate  to  the  Reverend  Henry  Caiphas;  who 
found  pastoral  board  and  lodging  at  a  real 
farmhouse,  with  practicable  churns,  tiles, 
and  stirring  platters  ;  which  had  inside  brisk,  | 
pippin-cheeked  farmer’s  daughters,  and  fresh  t 
new  milk  and  butter,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 
The  Reverend  gentleman’s  lively  sketches  of 
Nomade,  with  which  he  was  always  well 
furnished,  gave  great  entertainment  to  the 
noble  persons  who  had  time  to  sit  at  this 
board.  In  this  agricultural  life  he  found  an 
exquisite  pleasure  ;  rising  with  the  lark,  and 
going  abroad  to  the  fields  with  the  farmer 
and  his  men.  But  touching  the  books  and 
the  book-club  all  this  while  ? 

That  idea  was  engendered  in  the  brain  of 
the  Reverend  Alfred  Hoblush.  It  sprang 
armed  and  bristling,  digested  complete  and 
nicely  organised,  from  the  cerebral  pulp  of 
that  gentleman.  It  was  his  infant :  of  him 
begotten.  Books  did  reach,  to  this  country 
through  various  channels ;  but  they  came 
only  by  way  of  driblets,  in  a  slow  trickle. 
A  new  work,  of  not  older  date  than  a  double 
twelvemonth,  has  been  found  lying,  like  a 
meteoric  stone  in  a  field,  at  stray  houses, 
folk  wondering  how  it  got  there.  But,  on  the 
whole,  there  was  excessive  drought  in  the 
land  ;  the  wells  of  light  reading  were  all 
dried  up  ;  the  country  was  athirst.  The 
neighbourhood  desired  to  be  filled  :  so  the 
Reverend  Hoblush  laid  himself  to  the  work. 
The  whole  neighbourhood  at  once  gave  in 
their  adhesion,  and  moneys  were  voted  en¬ 
thusiastically.  Was  it  not,  indeed,  enough 
that  the  Lady  Diana  Whilkers  had  given  the 
royal  assent  ?  whose  gentle  but  imperfectly 
furnished  bosom  this  one  motive  insensibly 
swayed  in  the  business  ;  namely,  that  the 
i  Honourable  Agnes  Dewlap  (at  whose  routs 
in  London  you  may  occasionally  see  the 
Lady  Diana)  writes  the  divinest  novels ;  the 
most  marvellous  delineations  of  fashionable 
human  nature;  the  most  brilliant  photographs 
of  Ton.  Pressure  of  this  sort,  no  doubt, 
influences  the  Lady  Diana  ;  especially,  as  to 
qualify  for  the  routs,  she  has  to  pass  searching 
competitive  examination  in  the  text  books 
mentioned ;  and,  on  a  late  occasion,  went 
nigh  to  being  utterly  turned  back.  Through  a 
Dewlap  cloud,  then,  she  looked  at  the  thing. 
Reverend  Alfred  Hoblush  sits  at  the  little 
walnut  table  of  her  ladyship’s  boudoir. 
There  has  been  a  committee  appointed,  so  as 
to  secure  a  small  working  body  ;  and  some¬ 
how  everybody  has  gotten  upon  the  committee. 
Reverend  Alfred  Hoblush,  then,  kindly  con¬ 
sents  to  act  as  corresponding  secretary, 
treasurer,  committee-man,  working-man  ;  in 
short,  will  do  everything.  He  is  now  drawing 
up  the  code  Hoblush  ;  the  library  pandects  ; 
and  my  Lady  Diana  overlooks  the  business 
from  the  sofa. 

“Plenty  of  Miss  Dewlap’s  charming  things,” 


calls  my  lady,  very  languidly  from  the  sofa  ; 
“  she  is  the  only  person,  worth  reading  now- 
a-days.” 

“  I  will  take  care  of  that,  dear  Lady  Di,” 
responds  the  Reverend  Hoblush,  from  his 
walnut  table. 

He  had  put  himself  in  communication  with 
a  famous  metropolitan  house — the  well  known 
Bowler’s  —  who,  as  even  street-children 
are  aware,  has  near  to  half  a  million  of 
volumes  annually  undergoing  detrition  or 
light-thumbing  process.  At  the  end  of  the 
year,  you  could  get  all  maimer  of  surplus 
copies  from  Bowler  for  the  merest  song  (it 
must  not  be  taken  that  he  is  such  an  ardent 
admirer  of  vocalisation  that  he  will  part 
with  his  volumes  on  the  performance  of  an 
aria),  and  discourses  unctuously,  and  in  a  rich 
manner,  of  “fresh  copies”  being  constantly 
supplied. 

From  Bowler’s  had  been  forwarded  (gratui¬ 
tously)  a  neat  publication,  entitled  Hints  for 
the  Formation  of  Book  Societies,  in  which 
were  set  out  the  strange  advantages  derivable 
form  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms  iu  this 
matter  of  book-clubs.  Here,  again,  in  this 
instance,  it  would  seem,  that  the  books  were 
to  be  presented  almost  in  return  for  a  little 
more  singing.  You  might  elect  to  be  first- 
class,  second-class,  or  third-class,  as  though 
on  a  railway  ;  but  it  was  note-worthy  that 
the  literary  aliment  provided  in  the  two  last 
categories,  was  of  that  hard,  deal-board, 
cushionless  character  which  was  to  have  the 
result,  as  in  locomotive  institutions,  of 
driving  passengers  into  the  first-class.  In¬ 
toxicating  banquets  were  provided  for  such 
privileged  mortals.  They  might  gorge  and 
swell  themselves  with  the  new  and  choicest 
works  ;  they  might  riot,  so  to  speak,  in  fresh 
uncut  periodicals,  and  roll  themselves,  swine¬ 
like,  in  a  rich  mud  of  reviews.  They  had  but 
to  ask  and  to  have. 

Did  not  Bowler  all  but  insinuate  that  these 
glorious  customers  should  but  fancy  the  most 
recent  Coptic  pamphlet  ;  he  would  have  a 
courier,  spurring  day  and  night,  to  fetch  it  ! 
Our  Brookrudder  society  became  first-class, 
of  course.  Post-office  order  remitted  and 
payable  to  J.  C.  Bowler  and  Company, 
Crescent  Buildings,  E.C.,  would  oblige. 

Reverend  Alfred  Hoblush  forwards  the 
amount  enthusiastically  ;  but,  out  of  his  own 
proper  funds — Dun  Lady  Diana?  Monstrous ! 

It  was  a  beautiful  evening,  somewhere  to¬ 
wards  the  close  of  the  first  half  of  the  present 
century,  when  the  setting  sun  was  pouring  down 
its  departing  glories  aslant  the  trees,  in  a 
manner  altogether  Jacobinical  or  G.  Prince 
Regent  fashion,  when  there  might  have  been 
observed — it  is  certain,  moreover,  that  it  was 
observed — a  heavy-laden  stagecoach  entering 
the  (market)  town  of  Brookrudder.  The 
person  who  might  and  did  observe  this 
curious  phenomenon  was  a  person  who,  from 
his  peculiar  garb,  might  have  been  securely 
written  down  as  belonging  to  the  sacerdotal 
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order.  He  is  observed  interrogating  the 
coachman  ;  who  seems  to  re-assure  him  by  a 
nod.  Then  is  presently  lifted  down  to  the 
agitated  priest,  a  small  corded  chest  of  a 
bright  green  complexion,  with  a  conspicuous 
label  pasted  on  it.  He  essays  to  lift  it, 
but  vainly.  It  is  borne  on  men’s  shoulders 
to  a  conveyance  that  waits  hard-by.  It  was 
taken  incontinently  to  the  residence  of  my 
Lady  Diana.  It  was  laid  upon  the  floor  ;  it 
was  uncorded  ;  it  was  unlocked.  A  moment 
of  terrible  suspense  succeeded.  A  delicious 
aroma,  as  of  concentrated  sweets  sent  down 
from  Bond  Street,  essence  more  grateful  than 
Frangipani  or  Patchouli,  was  exhaled  from 
the  square  green — a  sort  of  hot-pressed 
laundry  flavour. 

They  were  taken  out  one  by  one,  those 
books  sent  by  Bowler.  Everything  ordered 
had  come — divine  Bowler — duck  of  a  man  ! 
But,  strange  to  say,  there  was  a  deluge,  as  it 
were,  of  Honourable  Mrs.  Dewlap’s  works. 
Would  it  be  putting  the  thing  too  broadly 
to  say,  that  the  whole  chest  overflowed  with 
them — ran  over  its  edges  with  these  delicious 
products  of  the  Honourable  female’s  brain  ? 
No  wonder,  indeed,  that  dark  suspicion 
entered  into  the  minds  of  some  that  Bowler 
was  exuberantly  glad  to  have  such  a  call  ; 
these  noble  productions  crowding  inconve¬ 
niently,  and  needing  airing  sadly.  There 
they  were,  however,  by  the  yard  measure  ; 
so  many  cubic  feet,  as  it  were,  of  the 
Honourable  Mrs.  Dewlap. 

Which  delighted  most  ?  “  The  Plebeian’s 

Daughter,”  who,  by  tne  way,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  proved  not  to  be  a  plebeian’s  daughter, 
but  a  real  off-shoot  of  one  of  the  noblest, 
peerless  families.  Sweet  things  !  Exquisitely 
handled  !  Than  which,  if  there  was  a  thing 
more  sweetly  done,  it  was  surely  Fashion  and 
Feeling,  in  which  there  was  a  tenderness  and 
a  graceful  treatment  rarely  compressed  in 
handsome  green  cloth  covers,  with  decent 
gilt  lettering  on  the  back  ! 

Why  dwell  on  others  but  the  newest  things 
of  all — The  Languishing  of  the  Heart,  by 
the  author  of  Fashion  and  Feeling,  The 
Plebeian’s  Daughter,  &c.  &c.  &c.  London : 
Bowler  and  Company,  Universal  Circulating 
Library?  There  was  a  review  or  two  ;  a 
volume  of  Scientific  Travels  ;  a  Memoir  of  the 
late  Daniel  Budge,  some  time  minister  of 
Zion  Chapel ;  the  very  newest  work  on 
Electricity ;  a  volume  of  Mr.  Grote’s  History ; 
the  learned  German’s  well-known  Researches 
in  Ethnology,  together  with  the  Remains 
(literary,  of  course)  of  the  late  Henry 
Bunter,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

The  Lady  Diana  was  gratified  by  the  selec¬ 
tion,  Bowler  having  looked  to  her  specially : 
but  the  main  point  was  behind.  How  were 
the  treasures  to  be  distributed  ?  Was  there 
not  a  by-law  (number  fourteen  in  the 
elaborate  Code  Hoblush)  to  the  effect  that 
“every  member  should  have  the  right  of, 
selecting  for  him  or  herself  one  work,  of  * 


fiction  or  improving  matter,  as  he  (or  she) 
shall  think  fit  :  the  Secretary  being  em¬ 
powered  to  choose  a  certain  number — such 
as  he  thinks  will,  on  the  whole,  suit  the 
general  taste  of  the  members.”  Profoundest 
policy  breathed  through  this  proviso  ;  and  to 
its  proper  working  came  this  hindrance  at 
the  very  outset.  For  had  not  each  member 
selected  his  or  her  work  with  all  care  ?  Miss 
Begley  choosing  The  Fighting  Hopeful;  or, 
Memorials  of  Captain  E.  C.  Wigbear  (twenty- 
fifth  thousand),  who  fell,  as  we  know,  in  the 
late  war  ;  and  the  Misses  Caiphas  that  droll 
book  (illustrated)  which  Captain  Tilbury, 
R.H.A.,  had  mentioned  to  them,  entitled 
Pumpkins  and  Melons,  with  the  caricatures 
of  which  a  brother  officer  of  Captain  Tilbury’s 
Own,  had  something  to  do  ?  And  did  not 
Caiphas,  the  Reverend,  himself  name  Barrabas 
on  the  Thessalonians,  really  one  of  the  pro¬ 
foundest  things  in  that  line  ;  with  lighter 
fry,  in  pamphlet  shape,  as  Perry’s  Second 
Letter  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Tweakminster  ; 
Fourth  Letter  on  Tithes,  by  Reverend  E. 
Perry  ;  Perry’s  Reply  to  the  Answer  of  theReve- 
rend  H.  B.  Wilson’s  to  a  Letter  of  the  Re  ve¬ 
rend  E.  Perry:  the  Reverend  Henry  Caiphas 
holding  that  there  was  no  man  in  England 
who  could  write  like  Perry  ?  Again,  had 
not  Whilkers  himself  named  The  Life  and 
Letters  of  the  Right  Honourable  Babington 
Ogle,  the  well-known  statesman,  edited  by 
his  grandson,  Edward  Stoney  Ogle,  M.P., 
together  with  the  Speeches  of  another  states¬ 
man  ?  And  had  not  Alfred  Hoblush  himself, 
in  pursuance  of  the  powers  given  him  by  the 
statute,  selected  The  Poems  of  Benison ; 
the  newest  four  volumes  of  the  clever  Poli¬ 
tical  Baronet ;  the  Diary  of  Miss  Grace 
Todhunter,  who  was  conspicuous  at  the  Court 
of  the  Prince  Regent,  and  was  a  famous 
toast  ? 

All  these  things  had  been  chosen  with  the 
nicest  care  and  acumen  ;  and  yet  in  the  box 
they  were — not ! 

A  grievous  disappointment  at  outset  ; 
scarcely  soothed  by  an  apologetic  despatch 
from  Bowler,  to  this  tune,  that  iu  spite  of 
“fresh  copies  added  daily” — nay, hourly — the 
demand  could  not  be  kept  down  :  and  by  one 
of  those  queer,  ludicrous  mischances  that 
embarrass  human  wishes,  the  very  works 
named  in  the  list  were  precisely  the  works 
upon  which  this  terrible  run  lay. 

The  stumbling-block  now  for  the  Reverend 
Alfred  was  the  task  of  distribution.  The 
Lady  Diana,  on  her  sofa,  was  deep  already  in 
Fashion  and  Feeling.  But  how  was  it  to  be 
with  the  others  ? 

After  a  night  of  racking  thought,  this  was 
Ifis  conclusion.  To  Miss  Begley,  who  had 
required  the  Memorials  of  the  young  soldier 
(twenty- fifth  thousand),  went,  instead,  the 
j  Memoir  of  the  late  Daniel  Budge,  some  time 
minister  of  Zion  Chapel.  To  the  Misses 
Caiphas,  who  had  thirsted  for  the  facetious 
i  Pumpkins  and  Melons,  there  arrived  the 
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Ethnological  Researches  of  the  learned  Ger¬ 
man  :  to  their  good  parent  was  allowed  the 
usor  of  the  Remains  of  the  admired  Henry 
Bunter,  M.D.  (with  anatomical  plates),  in 
lieu  of  the  vigorous  Perry  Letters.  The 
Scientific  Travels,  with  meteorological  tables, 
temperatures,  age  of  the  moon,  &c.  &c.,  it  is 
well  known  reached  a  widow  member  of  the 
society.  While  the  great  Mr.  Whilkers  was 
put  off  with  light  magazines !  Wretched 
Hoblush  !  Well  may  you  chant  Ai !  ai !  from 
the  Greek  chorus,  in  the  dead  of  the  night. 

For  only  conceive  for  an  instant  how  it 
stood  with  that  Honourable  sprig,  Miss 
Begley.  Not  so  long  before,  there  had  been 
a  tart  discussion  betwixt  her  and  Reverend 
Hoblush  on  matters  of  religion,  and  with 
an  antagonistic  fury.  That  divine,  it  was 
whispered,  fancied  exceedingly  the  air  of 
Saint  Barnabas  ;  was  not  disinclined  to  the 
burning  of  artificial  light :  but  the  Honour¬ 
able  Virgin  !  Was  not  her  cousin  the  scrip¬ 
tural  Bishop  of  Mull  and  Skye  ?  Conceive, 
then,  be  it  said  again,  when  the  Remains  of 
|  Reverend  Daniel  Budge,  some  time  minister  of 
i  Zion  Chapel — the  wildest  of  dissenters,  a 
straggler  in  doctrine,  an  unctuous  open  air 
divine — who  before  now  had  not  grown  dizzy 
upon  a  mild  elevation  of  a  tub — was  sent  to 
her,  with  Reverend  Alfred  Hoblush’s  com¬ 
pliments  !  Wretched  man !  Ai  !  ai  !  for 
thee  again  !  Better  thou  hadst  never  been 
born  ! 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  mention,  that  the 
name  of  the  Honourable  Virgin  was  at  once 
peremptorily  withdrawn.  In  her  just  excite¬ 
ment,  she  demanded  restitution  of  moneys ; 
forgetful,  good  soul !  that  she  had  omitted 
handing  in  to  the  Honorary  Secretary  the 
amount  of  her  yearly  subscription. 

Again,  how  was  it  with  the  Misses  Caiphas  ? 

|  Had  not  Captain  Tilbury  been  bidden  ex- 
!  pressly  to  dinner,  to  give  a  lecture,  as  it  were, 
j  upon  Pumpkins  and  Melons,  and  to  point 
j  out  resemblances  to  brother  officers  in  the 
illustration  1  Was  it  wonderful  that  the 
gloom  and  ill-humour  of  the  Captain  settled 
with  interest  upon  the  devoted  head  of 
|  Hoblush  ?  Ai !  ai  !  once  more  for  the 
j  miserable  curate  !  When  he  got  alone  among 
the  infuriated  damsels  they  went  nigh  to 
tearing  him  in  pieces  with  those  gentle 
j  tongues  of  theirs. 

At  the  next  committee  meeting  there  was 
a  storm — a  riot.  Hoblush  was  mobbed  as  at 
j  a  railway  meeting.  In  a  strange  absence  of 
j  mind,  every  man  and  woman  shrieked  to 
;  have  his  or  her  money  back.  They  had  never 
j  paid ;  but  the  trusting  Hoblush  had  paid  a 
whole  year  in  advance. 

With  time,  things  did  not  mend.  With 
the  second  box  came  only  more  lumber. 

But  the  result  to  Brookrudder  society  was 
i  the  most  disastrous  part  of  the  whole.  That 
j  social  system  became  of  a  sudden  convulsed 
to  its  centre.  It  was  shaken  and  broken  into 
schism.  Naturally  enough,  the  Lady  Diana 


Whilkers  espoused — figuratively,  of  course — . 
the  Reverend  Alfred  Hoblush.  Naturally 
enough,  too,  the  Honourable  Virgin  Begley, 
went  into  open  hostility.  The  oriflamme  was 
unfurled.  There  were  two  camps  formed ; 
to  the  one  side  or  to  the  other,  as  they  listed, 
men  and  women  clove.  Between  the  two 
stools,  Reverend  Alfred  Hoblush  fell  to  the 
ground  and  dislocated  his  back. 

In  this  fashion,  the  Brookrudder  Book  i 
Society  became  extinct,  collapsing  noisily, 
like  a  bursten  wind-bag. 


TEN  ITALIAN  WOMEN. 

In  thirteen  hundred  and  forty-seven  the 
wife  of  Giacomo  Benincasa,  a  poor  dyer  of 
Siena,  became  a  mother  for  the  twenty-fifth 
time,  bringing  into  the  world,  as  her  present 
and  last  contribution  to  the  Sienese  popula-  1 
tion,  a  pair  of  sickly  little  girls,  one  of  whom 
died  a  few  days  after  its  birth  ;  but  the 
other  lived  and  became  diseased  and  famous. 
From  an  early  age  this  diseased,  cataleptic 
child  showed  signs  and  symptoms  of  the 
extraordinary  grace  that  was  in  her ;  at 
seven  devoting  herself  to  perpetual  maiden¬ 
hood,  beseeching  the  Blessed  Virgin  to  give 
her  son  to  her  for  a  husband  ;  and  at  twelve 
importuning  the  Mantellate  di  Santo  Domi- 
nico — the  Cloaked-Women  of  Saint  Dominic 
— to  receive  her  as  one  of  them,  so  that  she 
might  more  thoroughly  carry  out  her  vow. 
They,  not  being  an  inclosed  order,  but  each 
living  in  her  own  house,  had  made  it  a  strict 
rule  to  admit  only  widows  and  elderly  per¬ 
sons  among  them ;  but,  in  consideration  of 
the  young  Caterina’s  piety  and  ugliness,  they 
relaxed  this  rule  for  her  benefit,  granted  hen 
prayer,  admitted  her  as  a  Mantellata,  and, 
from  that  hour,  the  fortune  of  the  various 
Dominican  orders  was  made.  Her  confessor, 
too,  the  Blessed  Raimondo  di  Capua,  was  a 
Dominican,  and  in  his  clever  hands  young 
Caterina’s  cataleptic  availabilities  were  de¬ 
veloped  to  the  utmost,  and  a  blow  struck  at 
the  supremacy  of  the  Franciscans  from  which., 
they  have  never  quite  recovered.  For  this 
exaltation  of  the  Dominicans,  and  conse¬ 
quent  depreciation  of  their  rivals,  the  Fran¬ 
ciscans,  was  the  hidden  political  meaning  of 
the  saintship  of  Caterina  Benincasa,  the  dyer’s 
daughter  of  Siena. 

Opening  into  what  was  formerly  the  living 
room  of  the  family,  but  which  is  now  a 
hallowed  chapel  with  Virginea  Domus  en¬ 
graved  above  it,  ingenuous  visitors  are  still 
shown  a  small  dark  closet  nine  feet  long  by 
six  wide,  wherein  is  neither  window  nor 
chimney,  neither  light  nor  air,  but  which 
served  Caterina  for  her  bed-chamber  all  the 
years  of  her  self-torturing  life.  Here,  on  the 
bare  brick  floor,  restiug  her  head  on  a  stone 
pillow,  the  future  saint  indulged  in  her 
trances  and  her  ecstacies,  her  catalepsy  and 
her  sufferings,  her  dreams,  and  her  visions  ; 
and  here  she  held  her  daily  interviews  with 
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her  sacred  husband,  by  which  name  her 
biographer  and  confessor  designates  the 
Christus  Consolator  of  men. 

Very  early  did  Catherine  begin  the 
austerities  and  penances  which  afterwards 
made  her  so  celebrated,  and  earned  her 
canonisation  by  the  church.  At  five  years  of 
age,  in  going  up-stairs,  she  used  to  kneel  at 
every  step  to  the  Virgin.  At  six  she  habi¬ 
tually  flogged  herself,  and  encouraged  other 
children  of  her  own  age  to  do  the  same  ;  at 
seven  she  deprived  herself  of  the  largest  half 
of  her  food,  secretly  giving  it  to  her  brother, 
or  flinging  it  out  to  the  cats ;  and,  “at  the  same 
age,  she  would  watch  from  the  window  to  see 
when  a  Dominican  monk  passed,  and  as  soon 
as  ever  he  had  moved  on,  she  used  to  run  out 
and  kiss  the  spot  on  the  pavement  on  which 
he  had  placed  his  feet.” 

At  twelve,  being  then  marriageable  and 
abominably  dirty,  her  mother  began  to  beg  of 
her  to  comb  her  hair  and  w’ash  her  face 
oftener.  This  she  refused  to  do,  until  a 
favourite  married  sister,  one  Bonaventura, 
took  her  in  hand.  To  her  entreaties  the 
young  saint  yielded,  a  very  little  way  ;  con¬ 
descending  sometimes  to  wash  herself,  and  even 
to  smooth  her  hair  ;  but,  soon  repenting  of 
her  complaisance  as  of  a  deadly  sin,  she 
bemoaned  her  backsliding  as  bitterly  as  she 
might  have  bemoaned  a  murder.  In  punish¬ 
ment  to  Bonaventura  for  thus  enticing  the 
young  saint  to  sin,  the  young  saint  declared 
that  God  had  struck  her  with  death  in  her 
next  confinement,  and  was  penetrated  with 
the  truth  and  justice  of  the  sentence.  For 
the  future,  Catherine  was  let  alone  in  her 
dirt,  and  soon  after  joined  the  order  of 
Cloaked  Women.  About  this  time  she  wholly 
abandoned  the  use  of  animal  food  ;  at  fifteen 
she  left  off  wine ;  at  twenty  she  found 
bread  a  heavy  - sin,  and  lived  on  uncooked 
vegetables.  She  slept  only  one  quarter  of 
an  hour  in  the  twenty-four,  thrice  a  day 
flogged  herself  till  the  blood  streamed  down 
the  lash  ;  remained  for  three  years  without 
speaking  ;  wore  a  chain  of  iron  round  her, 
and  let  it  gradually  eat  into  her  flesh, 
Finally,  she  remained  without  food  altogether, 
living  on  the  holy  sacraments  alone. 

Very  early,  too,  she  began  to  have  visions. 
At  six  years  of  age  she  saw  in  the  sky  a  throne 
immediately  over  the  Dominican  Church  with 
Christ  sitting  on  it,  dressed  in  Papal  robes, 
accompanied  by  Saints  Peter,  Paul,  and  John. 
Later  came  her  daily  conferences  with  her 
eternal  spouse,  who  made  himself  her  tutor, 
and  taught  her  reading  and  writing,  as  well 
as  theology  and  doctrine,  afterwards  marry¬ 
ing  her  in  the  presence  of  the  Virgin,  Saints 
John,  Paul,  and  Dominic,  and  of  David,  “who 
had  a  harp  on  which  he  played  very  sweetly.” 
The  marriage-ring  had  four  great  pearls  set 
round  a  magnificent  centre  diamond,  and 
never  afterwards  left  Catherine’s  finger ; 
though  visible  only  to  her,  and  invisible  to 
ail  the  world  beside. 


One  day,  being  in  a  trance  before  the  altar, 
she  suddenly  flung  herself  into  the  attitude  of 
the  cross,  and  there  received  the  stigmata,  or 
the  Five  Wounds  which  hitherto  none  but 
Saint  Francis  had  received.  But  the  wounds 
were  no  more  visible  than  was  the  wedding- 
ring  or  the  purple  garment,  to  the  better  satis¬ 
faction  of  faith,  if  not  of  sight  and  reason.  The 
Franciscans  were  so  annoyed  atthis  communis- 
ing  of  their  speciality,  that  they  procured  a 
decree  whereby  men  were  forbidden  to  assert 
the  reception  of  the  stigmata  by  Saint  Cathe¬ 
rine  under  pain  of  ecclesiastical  censure.  More 
than  once  the  dyer’s  daughter  strove  with 
her  eternal  spouse  for  sinners, — he  on  the 
side  of  condemnation  —  she  on  that  of  love 
and  mercy.  She  prayed  against  death  in 
many  instances  when  he  was  not  wanted, 
and  beat  him  by  a  full  length  ;  she  wrote 
expostulatory  letters  to  the  Pope  and  the 
French  Emperor,  and  induced  the  first- 
named — Pope  Gregory  the  Eleventh — to  quit 
Avignon  and  return  to  Holy  Rome. 

This  was  the  life  of  Saint  Catherine  of 
Siena,  the  saint  whose  marriage  Murillo, 
Coreggio,  and  others  have  painted  with  such 
marvellous  beauty,  but  who  was  simply  a 
diseased  “  sensitive,”  cataleptic,  imaginative, 
not  over-careful  as  to  exactness,  and  an 
admirable  tool  in  the  hands  of  an  unscru¬ 
pulous  body  like  the  Dominicans,  ravening 
for  ecclesiastical  power. 

We  will  not  follow  Mr.  T.  Adolphus  Trol¬ 
lope  (whose  “Decade  of  Italian  Women  ”  we 
are  quoting)  through  the  intricate  mazes  of 
adventure  and  intrigue  which  marked  the 
career  of  Catherine  Sforza,  but  pass  at  once 
to  when  Catherine  Sforza  was  dying  in  the 
convent,  Vittoria  Colonna  was  celebrating  her 
marriage  with  Ferdinand  Pescara.  Brought 
up  under  the  care  of  Costanza  d’Avalos, 
Duchess  of  Francaville,  one  of  the  most  cul¬ 
tured  women  of  her  generation,  the  young 
Roman  girl  had  full  scope  for  the  exercise  of 
such  intellectual  faculties  as  she  possessed, 
and  was  not  likely  to  waste  her  powers  for 
the  want  of  proper  training.  She  had  the  best 
the  times  could  give  :  and  the  times  were  by 
no  means  poor  or  scant,  so  far  as  the  Court 
of  Naples  went,  under  the  political  auspices 
of  which  she  was  reared  by  Costanza,  on  the 
rocky  island  of  Ischia.  The  young  Ferdinand 
Pescara  was  both  handsome  and  accom¬ 
plished,  and  Vittoria  Colonna  was  match¬ 
lessly  beautiful :  and  when  each  was  nineteen, 
and  their  betrothal  of  fourteen  years’  stand¬ 
ing  was  ended  by  marriage,  the  world  said 
that  a  nobler  pair  never  stood  before  the  altar, 
than  the  two  now  wedded  in  the  church 
at  Ischia.  Two  happy  years  passed  away, 
unchronicled  and  unnoted :  Pescara  was  all 
that  a  young  and  gallant  husband  should  be, 
and  Vittoria  was  too  peace! ul  and  blessed  to 
write  poetry,  which  was  the  most  noticeable 
fact  in  her  career.  Afterwards,  when  Pescara 
was  away  at  the  wars,  she  found  her  solace 
in  the  sonnets  and  odes  which  have  made  her 
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reputation.  Her  love  for  her  husband  was 
the  only  material  passion  of  her  life  :  when 
he  was  absent  she  consoled  herself  by 
thought  and  poetry.  And  as,  daring  all  the 
sixteen  years  of  her  married  life,  she  was 
never  again  for  long  together  in  his  company, 
she  had  plenty  of  time  and  occasion  for  the 
exercise  of  her  speciality.  After  his  death, 
that  speciality  took  a  wider  range  and  bolder 
flights,  and  soon  all  Europe  rung  with  the 
name  of  Yittoria  Colonna,  the  intimate  of 
Michael  Angelo,  and  the  friend  and  corre- 
i  spondent  of  all  the  celebrated  men  of  the 
|  day.  Since  Sappho’s  time,  no  woman  has 
earned  such  a  poetic  reputation  as  Yittoria 
Colonna  :  and  few  women  have  passed 
through  life  with  a  fame  so  unsullied  and  a 
fame  so  pure  as  hers.  Beautiful,  young, 
celebrated,  and  a  widow,  she  went  on  her 
way  without  a  stain  falling  on  her  :  suspicion 
never  dared  to  lift  its  eyes  to  her  pure  face, 
and  slander  forgot  to  fling  its  poisoned  darts 
when  she  was  by.  Imaginative,  rather  than 
passionate,  and  sentimental  rather  than 
|  fervid,  she  was  one  of  the  true  Platonists  of 
j  the  time,  a  Petrarchist,  bemoaning  her  dead 
f  cavalry  captain  in  rhymes  almost  as  sweet 
and  to  the  full  as  fanciful,  as  the  great 
master  whom  she  delighted  to  imitate.  She 
was  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  Italian  literary 
woman  of  the  day,  and  Mr.  Trollope,  whose 
book  we  are  endeavouring  to  condense  into 
our  small  pages,  was  right  in  placing  her  side 
by  side  with  Catherine  Sforza,  the  woman 
of  action,  and  the  embodiment  of  Italian 
politics,  and  in  the  section  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  Tullia  d’Aragona,  the  literary  petite 
maitresse  :  also  of  true  Italian  growth. 

An  arrant  coquette  was  this  Tullia 
d’Aragona :  as  indeed  she  could  scarce  fail 
to  be,  seeing  whence  came  the  mystery  of 
her  life — from  the  unlawful  loves  of  Giulia 
of  Ferrara,  the  La'is  of  her  time,  and  Pietro 
Tagliavia  d’Aragona,  then  a  simple  priest, 
but  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Palermo. 
Tullia  inherited  richly  from  both  her  parents. 
Her  mother  gaVe  her  the  beauty,  the  passion, 
the  unlicensed  thought,  the  hot  blood,  the 
daring  immorality,  which  marked  her  own 
life  ;  and  her  father  the  wit  and  learning, 
the  courtly  bearing,  the  scholastic  subtlety, 
and  the  high-bred  accomplishments,  which 
made  him  one  of  the  most  noted  of  the 
whole  Cardinal  crew.  And  Tullia  improved 
on  her  inheritance.  One  of  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  of  the  poetesses  then  extant,  and  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  ladies  light  o’ 
love  who  ruled  the  Pontiff’s  court  and  the 
Cardinals’  council  chamber,  she  added  to  the 
paternal  characteristics  of  either  side,  the 
still  further  likeness  of  falling  into  devotion 
and  mass-going  as  she  fell  into  wrinkles  and 
decay;  churchman-like,  forbidding  cakes  and 
ale  to  all  the  world  as  soon  as  her  own 
junketings  were  over.  Tullia  d’Aragona,  the 
protegee  of  the  banker  Strozzi,  and  a  score 
more  such  Don  Juans,  the  loudest  laugher  at 


the  broadest  joke,  and  the  boldest  jester  on 
unseemly  themes — Tullia  d’Aragona,  when 
her  lovers  grew  scarce  and  her  hair  turned 
grey,  took  up  morality  and  modesty  as  a 
diversion  of  powers.  For  variety's  sake,  she 
made  herself  the  patroness  of  the  saints,  and 
the  enemy  of  Boccaccio,  at  whose  abominable 
name  she  wishes  all  honest  people  to  stop 
their  ears,  and  sign  themselves  with  the  sign 
of  the  Holy  Cross.  So  she  spent  the  last 
days  of  her  life,  in  the  company  of  all  sorts 
of  virtuous  and  godly  folks  ;  and  died,  when 
full  of  years  and  sanctity,  the  vei’y  model  of 
a  reformed  rake, — the  Christian  and  Catholic 
Lais  of  the  Renaissance. 

A  far  different  person  was  Olympia  Morata, 
the  daughter  of  old  book-worm  Morato,  the 
friend  of  heresy,  and  that  Curione  who, 
one  day,  stripped  the  high  altar  of  its  trap¬ 
pings,  and  installed  the  Bible  in  their  stead. 
Born  in  Ferrara,  in  the  year  fifteen  hundred 
and  twenty-six,  just  at  the  close  of  the  sway 
of  Alphonse  d’Este,  who  married  Lucrezia 
Borgia,  and,  from  a  nameless  infamy  trans- 
;  formed  her  to  a  saint,  Olympia  was  early 
trained  to  classic  learning  and  courtly  bear¬ 
ing.  For  Hercules,  Alplionso’s  successor  and 
eldest  son,  who  had  married  pale,  plain  Renee, 
daughter  of  Louis  the  Twelfth  of  France, 
wanted  a  companion  in  study  for  his  little 
daughter  Anna  ;  and  who  so  fit  as  the  old 
scholar’s  beautiful  and  learned  child,  the 
Tenth  Muse,  as  poets  called  her  in  good 
terza  rima  ]  It  was  to  a  no  very  harmonious 
household  that  young  Olympia  was  admitted. 
Duchess  Ren6e,  who  had  long  been  tepidly 
suspected  of  holding  doctrines  which  Holy 
Church  maintained  to  be  utterly  corrupt  and 
damnable,  had  now  openly  displayed  her 
backsliding.  ‘  Calvin  himself,  the  arch,  enemy 
of  the  tiara  and  all  that  it  crowned,  was  dis¬ 
covered  in  her  apartments,  disguised  under 
the  name  and  state  of  Monsieur  Charles 
d’Espeville ;  and  from  thenceforth  Renee  was 
“  marked  as  infected,”  and  her  life  reduced 
to  little  beyond  a  state  of  imprisonment,  with 
worse  than  a  state  prison  frowning  gloomily 
beyond. 

Morata  was  not  suspected  of  having 
heretical  tendencies,  else  assuredly  no  such 
place  as  companion  to  the  Princess  Anna 
would  have  been  given  to  his  child :  for 
Hercules  was  strict  as  to  orthodoxy,  however 
lax  in  other  matters,  and  had  a  wholesome 
horror  of  the  length  of  the  Holy  Father’s 
arm.  What  his  duchess,  plain,  pale  Renee, 
knew,  is  quite  another  matter.  However, 
Olympia  was  tolerably  indifferent  to  all  the 
theological  subjects  under  discussion,  and 
cared  only  to  improve  herself  in  her  classical 
studies,  to  give  lectures  in  Greek  and  Latin 
on  the  various  difficulties  and  characteristics 
of  her  authors,  and  to  imbue  and  penetrate 
her  mind  so  entirely  with  scholastic  subtleties 
and  classic  erudition,  as  to  become  literally 
more  Greek  than  Italian,  more  pagan  than 
Christian,  We  may  fancy  the  bright  time 
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which  this  ardent,  beautiful  young  creature 
had  of  it  then.  The  idol  of  the  court,  the 
most  popular  lecturer  of  the  city,  the  Tenth 
Muse  of  all  the  poets  and  scholars  of  her 
acquaintance,  petted  by  Duchess  Renee,  and 
the  familiar  friend  of  young  Anna — herself  a 
famous  scholar — life  wore  its  rosiest  colours 
to  Olympia  Morata,  and  failure,  sadness,  and 
sorrow  were  things  unknown.  This  brilliant 
career  lasted  some  eight  years  or  so,  until 
Olympia  was  twenty-two  ;  when  the  sudden 
illness  of  her  father,  old  Peregrino  Morato, 
summoned  her  from  her  sunshiny  existence 
at  court,  and  hurried  her  to  a  sick  room  and 
poverty  instead.  But  while  Olympia  was 
tending  that  poverty-haunted  sick  bed,  her 
friend,  companion,  and  pupil,  the  royal  lady 
Anna  d’Este,  was  being  married  to  Francis 
of  Lorraine  ;  and  when,  old  Peregrino  being 
dead,  and  her  sad  home-duties  at  an  end,  the 
Tenth  Muse  would  have  retaken  her  former 
position  at  court,  she  was  met  by  a  blank 
refusal,  and  even  the  detention  of  her  gala 
wardrobe  left  behind  her.  The  blow  nearly 
beat  her  down.  She  had  not  only  to  lament 
the  death  of  the  tender  father  whose  pride 
and  darling  she  had  been,  but  the  loss  of  all 
her  worldly  property,  with  the  sudden  burden 
of  a  helpless  family  flung  upon  her  for  their 
sole  support.  A  sick  mother,  three  young 
sisters,  and  an  infant  brother— she  must 
toil  for  these  now,  instead  of  holding  forth  in 
purest  Attic  on  the  graces  of  Hellenic  poetry, 
or  the  charms  of  the  Hellenic  gods  :  she  must 
exchange  her  vivats  of  rapturous  applause 
for  the  daily7  drudgery  of  domestic  life,  and 
the  ignoble  fight  with  the  wolf  that  will 
prowl  near  the  door. 

While  Olympia  had  been  the  tenth  muse 
in  courtly  robes,  a  young  German  student, 
one  Andreas  Griinthler,  had  dared  to  love, 
but  not  to  woo.  Now,  when  she  had  fallen 
into  poverty  and  disrepute,  the  love  that  had 
not  sought  to  offer  worldly  declension,  was 
bold  to  proffer  protection.  Andreas  Griinthler 
opened  his  heart,  and  Olympia  did  not  dis¬ 
dain  the  revelation.  In  fifteen  hundred  and 
fifty  she  married  her  Teutonic  lover  ;  and 
wrote  an  ode  of  eight  Greek  verses  on  the 
occasion.  After  an  absence  of  some  months, 
Griinthler  returned  to  Ferrara  to  take  his 
wife  back  with  him  to  Germany  and  freedom 
of  thought :  and  when  some  friendly  visits 
were  paid,  Olympia  was  settled  in  a  happy, 
humble  home  of  her  own  at  Schweinfurth. 
Hereshe  discussed  theology,  wroteLatinletters 
to  her  friends,  and  refused  to  learn  German  ; 
here  she  had  various  household  troubles  with 
her  clumsy  German  maidens  ;  and  here  she 
tasted,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  true  and 
livinghappiness.  From  a  Muse  she  had  become 
a  woman,  and  had  gained  incalculably  by  the 
change.  But  Schweinfurth  was  besieged  iu 
some  quarrel,  and  soon  pestilence  broke  out 
in  the  city.  Griinthler  was  struck  down,  and 
nothing  but  such  love  and  watchful  care  as 
Olympia’s  could  have  saved  him.  And  then 


the  town  was  carried  by  assault,  and  the 
poor  inhabitants  had  to  shelter  themselves 
as  they  best  could.  Andreas  and  his  wife 
escaped  across  the  country,  she  suffering 
from  tertian  fever,  and  almost  naked  ;  and 
when  they  reached  Erbach,  where  the  good 
Countess  of  Erbach  received  them  like  her 
own  kindred,  she  sank  into  an  illness  which 
every  one  expected  would  be  her  last.  She 
rallied,  however,  and  for  a  time  seemed  even 
recovered  ;  but  her  constitution  had  received 
a  shock  which  was  never  overcome.  They 
moved  from  Erbach  to  Heidelberg,  where 
fortune  began  to  smile  on  them  again,  in  all 
but  brave  and  beautiful  Olympia’s  health. 
Gently,  slowly,  and  surely  the  loving  wife 
and  heroic  friend  sank  to  the  rest  that  knows 
no  breaking,  saying,  “  I  can  scarcely  see  you, 
my  loved  ones,  but  all  round  me  there  seem 
to  be  beautiful  flowers,”  as  she  quietly  closed 
her  eyes,  and,  seeming  to  fall  asleep,  died. 
She  was  only  in  her  twenty-ninth  year,  but 
she  was  held  in  honour  by  every  learned 
man  in  Europe  ;  and  few7  biographers  give 
us  such  a  lovely  picture  of  unselfish  devotion, 
and  of  womanly  tenderness  and  love,  as  that 
of  Olympia  Morata.  Her  husband  survived 
her  only  a  very  short  time  ;  and  her  young 
brother  Emilio,  whom  she  had  taken  with 
her  to  Germany  to  educate,  also  died  soon 
after  of  the  plague.  Their  lives  seem  to 
have  been  bound  up  in  hers,  and  when  she 
went — why  should  they  stay  % 

Seven  years  after  higli-souled  Olympia 
died,  and  two  years  before  the  birth  of 
Shakespeare,  namely,  in  fifteen  hundred  and 
sixty-two,  was  born  Isabella  Andreini — the 
Siddons,  the  Mars,  the  Rachel  of  her  time, 
and  its  most  noted  dramatic  author  as  well. 
Padua,  her  native  city,  enrolled  her  as  one 
of  the  Intenti  Academicians,  where  her  name 
was  L’Accesa,  or  the  Inflamed  One  ;  while 
the  company  to  which  she  and  her  husband 
Francesco  belonged — for  Francesco  was  a 
comedian  as  well — was  called  I  Gelosi,  or  the 
Jealous  Ones  :  not  a  very  amiable  title,  by 
the  way  !  Every  one  was  eager  to  exalt 
Isabella.  Torquato  Tasso  wrote  a  sonnet  on 
her  ;  Charles  Emmanuel,  of  Savoy,  spoke  of 
her  as  the  Decoro  delle  Muse  and  the  Orna- 
mento  dei  Teatri ;  Yentura,  of  Bergamo, 
among  many  other  fine  things,  called  her  the 
absolute  queen  of  Italy,  and  the  padrona  of 
its  princes ;  and,  most  singular  of  all,  her 
husband  held  her  as  high  as  the  rest,  and 
was  neither  jealous  of  her  fame  as  a  comedian, 
nor  of  the  admiration  she  excited  as  a 
woman.  When  she  died  he  was  desolate, 
and  utterly  inconsolable  ;  and  she  died  wdien 
only  forty-two  years  old,  having  carried 
safely  through  a  brilliant  life,  thickly  strewn 
with  temptations,  a  name  unsullied  by 
slander,  and  a  character  unstained  by  even 
levity :  which  is  much  to  say  of  a  beautiful 
Italian  actress  in  the  days  of  the  Medici  and 
the  Borgias  ! 

It  is  a  pity  as  much  cannot  be  said  for 
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Bianca  Cappello,  the  daughter  of  a  Venetian 
noble,  whom  Pietro  Bonaventura,  of  Florence, 
a  banker’s  clerk,  first  led  astray  and  induced 
to  fly  with  him  to  Florence — he  under  the 
belief  that  the  fair  Bianca  had  an  inalienable 
fortune,  she  that  he  was  one  of  the  Salviati, 
a,  noble,  and  no  plebeian  as  he  afterwards 
proved  to  be.  When  Bianca  was  in  hiding 
in  Florence,  under  the  ban  of  the  Republic, 
and  disowned  by  her  angry  father  and  his 
outraged  peers,  Francesco  di  Medici,  Duke 
Cosmo’s  eldest  son,  and  the  heir-apparent  to 
the  throne  of  Tuscany,  found  means  to  see 
her  ;  and  very  speedily  consoled  her  for  the 
mistake  of  her  marriage,  in  the  wa}r  most 
likely  to  banish  all  regard  for  that  marriage 
from  her  heart  and  conscience.  She  was  not 
long  in  deliberating  on  the  offer  made  her ; 
for  it  did  not  take  even  hours  before  she 
accepted  the  gloomy,  fitful,  violent,  and  half- 
mad  savage  for  her  lover ;  both  soon  after 
binding  themselves  by  a  vow  made  before  a 
“  sacred  image,”  that  they  would,  when  and 
if  ever  they  could,  consolidate  their  present 
slippery  and  unsafe  union  by  marriage.  But 
for  the  present  that  was  impossible ;  for 
Francesco  was  married  to  Joan  of  Austria  ; 

|  and  we  have  seen  Bianca’s  incumbrance  in 
the  shape  of  the  young  banker’s  clerk. 
However,  she,  on  her  side,  soon  became 
free.  Pietro,  having  affixed  himself  as  the 
notorious  admirer  of  a  certain  notorious 
noble  widow,  Cassandra  Ricci,  was  stabbed 
in  the  streets  of  Florence  ;  while  masked 
j  men  entered  the  chamber  of  the  too  free  and 
frail  Cassandra,  and  strangled  her  in  her  bed. 
j  Thus  the  honour  of  the  great  Ricci  family 
j  was  satisfied,  and  Bianca  a  little  more  un¬ 
fettered.  Indeed,  everyone  knew  that  both 
Francesco  and  Bianca  had  had  their  hands 
j  in  the  matter,  and  that  Pietro  had  not  died 
onl}r  to  avenge  the  honour  of  the  Ricci,  but 

1  also  to  deliver  the  prince  and  his  mistress 
'j  from  the  burden  of  his  existence.  Francesco, 
j  chiefly  out  of  hatred  to  his  brothers,  who  he 
knew  would  be  his  heirs,  ardently  desired  a 
son.  His  wife,  poor,  proud,  unlovely  J oan  of 
Austria,  had  only  daughters,  and  his  beauti¬ 
ful  Bianca  was  childless. 

This  was  an  unfathomable  grief  to  both 
prince  and  mistress ;  and  Bianca  went  to  all 
the  cunning  men,  alchemists,  magicians,  and 
astrologers,  in  Europe,  to  try  to  remove 
this  curse  from  her.  To  no  good.  Nature 
obstinately  denied  her  the  blessing  of  another 
child,  and  her  despair  knew  no  bounds. 
At  last  she  bethought  herself  of  long 
months  of  fraud,  a  false  sick-bed,  and  a  sup¬ 
posititious  child  And  she  carried  out  her 
thought.  Three  women  were  bribed  to 
promise  to  give  up  their  coming  children, 
j  should  they  prove  to  be  sons  ;  and  from  one 
of  them  was  bought  a  certain  boy,  henceforth 
known  as  Don  Antonio.  Bianca  did  not 
accomplish  her  fraud  without  considerable 
|  trouble,  and  not  a  little  danger  :  but  at  last 
Francesco  was  got  out  of  the  way ;  a  small 

bundle  was  hurried  up  the  back-stairs  ;  and 
when  the  doting  doited  prince  returned,  a 
new-born  boy  was  shown  him,  and  his  whole 
being  was  filled  with  joy  and  gladness  at  the 
sight.  He  adopted  the  child  as  his  own, 
lavished  honours  and  dignities  upon  him, 
and  publicly  proclaimed  him  as  his  future 
heir,  should  not  Joan  present  him  with 
one  more  legitimately  produced.  Meanwhile 
Bianca  became  afraid  of  her  accomplices. 
Two  of  the  women  with  whom  she  had  bar¬ 
gained  were  murdered  ;  the  third  escaped  by 
a  warning.  The  go-between,  a  Bolognese 
woman,  was  sent  back  with  honour  and  an 
escort  to  Bologna  ;  but  at  a  lonely  turn  of 
that  Apennine  road,  when  riding  single  file 
through  a  thick  chestnut  wood,  she  was  fired 
at,  but  not  killed.  She  lived  long  enough  to 
reach  Bologna,  and  make  a  judicial  con¬ 
fession  of  the  whole  fraud  ;  which  was  then 
immediately  sent  off  to  Cardinal  Ferdinand, 
Francesco’s  brother,  his  heir — failing  any 
male  issue — and  Bianca’s  steady  and  undying 
foe.  The  details  of  the  plot  were  then  trails-, 
mitted  to  the  Grand  Duke,  who  refused  to 
believe  them :  when  Bianca,  playing  a  bold 
game  for  a  high  stake,  confessed  all,  but 
showed  how  all  had  been  done  for  love 
of  him,  and  out  of  regard  for  liis  honour, 
which  his  brothers  and  heirs  disdained.  The 
Duke  pardoned  her;  even  thanked  her  for 
her  love  so  proved  ;  accepted  the  alternative 
she  offered  him  ;  and  henceforth  became  her 
accomplice,  maintaining  the  story  of  Antonio's 
birth,  which  now  he  knew  to  be  a  lie  and  a 
fraud,  but  preferring  to  make  a  base-born 
beggar’s  child  his  heir,  to  leaving  his  crown 
and  throne  to  either  of  his  brothers.  At  last 
a  true  son  was  born  ;  Joan  of  Austria  its 
mother  ;  and  for  a  moment  Bianca’s  hateful  \ 
mission  seemed  at  an  end.  But  Joan’s  triumph 
did  not  last  long,  and  Bianca  went  back  again 
to  her  post,  as  loved  and  as  necessary  as  ever. 
Joan  died  soon  after  this  :  what  else  could 
she  do  1 — and  then  Francesco  married  Bianca 
secretly,  and,  when  openly  confessed,  the 
Republic  crowned  her  as  a  loved  and  honoured 
daughter  of  Saint  Mark,  and  forgot  that  it  j 
had.  ever  cursed  and  banished  her. 

Still  the  brothers  were  no  better  friends 
to  Bianca.  Ferdinand  especially  was  against 
her.  Her  disreputable  life  shocked  the 
respectable  churchman  not  a  little,  and  her 
schemes  for  personal  aggrandisement  offended 
the  family  pride  past  redemption.  Various 
feints  and  false  alarms  of  maternity  were 
given  ;  and  all  Italy  was  kept  upon  the  qui 
vive  to  see  if  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Tuscany 
would,  or  would  not,  give  an  heir  to  the 
throne.  At  last,  wearied  with  this  kind  of 
life,  Ferdinand  made  friends  with  his  brother 
and  sister-in-law,  and  accepted  an  invitation 
to  spend  a  few  days  with  them  at  Poggio- 
a-Oajano.  He  came ;  was  well  received  ; 
hunted  with  the  Grand  Duke,  chatted  with 
the  Duchess  ;  when  suddenly,  on  the  nine¬ 
teenth  of  October,  in  the  evening,  after  two 
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or  three  days  had  passed  thus,  the  Grand 
Duke  died ;  and  the  next  morning  Bianca 
lay  dead  too.  The  Cardinal  was  proclaimed 
heir ;  and  buried  his  brother  with  all  possible 
princely  honours,  but  that  “  wretch  Bianca” 
he  ordered  to  be  sewn  up  in  a  sheet  and  flung 
into  the  common  burial-place  of  the  outcast 
poor. 

Olympia  Pamfili  was  not  much  more 
respectable  than  Bianca  Cappello.  Her  time 
of  flourishing  was  between  fifteen  hundred 
and  ninety-four  and  sixteen  hundred  and 
fifty-six,  and  her  mode  of  influence  was  by 
means  of  the  old  dotard  Pope  Innocent  the 
Tenth,  her  brother-in-law.  Him  she  governed 
with  no  light  hand;  living  at  the  Vatican, 
selling  places  and  powers  at  usurious  rates  ; 
and  comporting  herself  with  so  much  cynical 
indifference  to  public  opinion,  as  to  make 
herself  the  butt  of  lampooning  Rome,  and 
the  wonder  and  abhorrence  of  all  Christian 
Europe.  She  was  remarkable  only  for  this 
unheard-of  power  and  public  position,  and 
for  the  enormous  amount  of  money  amassed 
by  her  simoniacal  practices.  She  used  to 
carry  to  her  own  palace  from  the  Vatican,  by 
night,  whole  sacks  of  gold  and  precious 
jewels,  leaving  the  Pope  safely  locked  up  in 
his  own  chamber  during  her  absence.  When 
he  died,  Olympia  was  sent  for  by  the  new 
Pope  to  Orvieto,  to  render  an  account,  and 
probably  to  disgorge :  but  the  pestilence 
struck  her  as  soon  as  she  got  there,  and  so 
saved  her  from  a  more  shameful  and  more 
painful  death. 

Beneath  the  same  stone,  in  the  church  of 
the  Dominicans  at  Bologna,  lie  Guido  Reni 
and  Elizabetta  Sirani ;  “  he  full  of  years  and 
honours,  at  the  ripe  age  of  sixty-seven  ;  she 
cut  off  untimely  in  the  morning  of  her  work¬ 
ing-day,  at  twenty-six.”  Of  Elisabetta’s  life, 
there  is  nothing  singularly  dramatic  pre¬ 
served  :  she  was  simply  a  thorough  artist, 
living  in  and  for  her  art  alone,  brave,  cheerful 
and  determined,  as  a  working  woman  should 
be  ;  painting  more  rapidly  than  anyone  else 
could  do,  so  that  to  see  her  work  was  one  of  the 
sights  of  Bologna,  and  with  a  more  thorough 
and  correct  improvisation  of  pencil  than  falls 
to  the  lot  of  most  to  gain.  Her  death,  how¬ 
ever,  was  tragic  euougli  in  its  suddenness,  and 
the  suspicion  which  it  caused  to  fall  on  an 
innocent  girl — one  Lucia,  the  family  servant, 
who  had  lately  left  her  place,  owing  to  the 
sharp  tongue  of  the  old  mother  Sirani. 
Modern  science  knows  how  that  Elisabetta 
died  of  ulcer  in  the  stomach,  but  Middle-Age 
ignorance  and  suspicion  added  that  this  ulcer 
was  caused  by  poison.  Whereupon  Lucia 
Tolomelli,  the  dismissed  servant,  ran  all  the 
chance  in  the  world  of  being  tortured  and 
put  to  death,  on  the  charge  of  having 
poisoned  her  ;  all  on  the  evidence  of  an  old 
woman,  whose  basin  of  soup  she  had  peppered 
somewhat  too  highly !  Luckily,  nothing 
came  of  the  charge  ;  and  poor  Elisabetta  was 
followed  to  her  grave  by  all  Bologna,  and  her 


pure  and  gentle  memory  was  not  polluted  by 
any  bloody  sacrifice  made  to  her  manes. 

The  last  of  Mr.  Trollope’s  Decade  is  La 
Gorilla,  a  pastoral  poetess,  who  was  crowned 
with  laurel  at  the  Capitol  in  Rome,  in  the 
year  seventeen  hundred  and  seventy-six.  La  j 
Gorilla  was  the  actual  Corinna  of  history  ;  the 
flesh  and  blood  reality  of  De  Stacks  delight¬ 
ful  fiction ;  the  last  of  the  laurel-crowned 
in  the  old  Capitol,  which  had  seen  so  many  | 
kings  and  queens  of  the  same  dynasty  in  its  i 
time.  And  this  crowning  was  the  one  note¬ 
worthy  event  of  La  Gorilla’s  life  :  before  and 
after  comes  nothing  to  record.  She  wrote  j 
poetry,  lived  reputably,  was  crowned,  and 
died :  and  history  adds  no  fifth  stanza  to 
the  little  life-ode  so  summed  up. 

Gorilla  worthily  concludes  a  worthy  and 
most  charming  book :  one  which  will  carry 
the  Trollope  fame  both  further  and  higher 
than  it  has  yet  reached :  a  book  for  which 
we  may  be  all  grateful,  as  for  a  literary  trea¬ 
sury  of  noble  thoughts. 


BARON  WALD. 

What  led  to  the  old  gentleman’s  mis¬ 
fortune,  said  the  old  lady,  who  told  me  the 
story  of  Sir  Henry  Hayes,*  that  is  to  say, 
what  crime  he  had  committed,  I  am  not 
quite  sure  ;  but  I  think  my  husband  said  the 
Baron’s  offence  was  following  to  England  a 
countryman  of  his  own,  and  shooting  him  in 
the  streets  of  London,  in  order  to  avenge  the 
wrong  which  the  victim  had  inflicted  on  a 
member  of  his  ancient  familv.  As  the  offence 
was  committed  on  British  soil,  he  became 
amenable  to  British  laws,  which  punish 
murder  with  death,  except  in  those  cases 
where  the  sovereign  exercises  his  prerogative  , 
— as  George  the  Third  did  in  the  case  of  the 
Baron,  who,  immediately  on  his  arrival,  was  1 
provided  with  separate  apartments  in  the 
prisoners’  barracks,  and  informed  that  he  ; 
might  employ  his  time  as  he  pleased.  There 
could  be  no  question  that  the  Baron  was  a  j 
person  of  some  importance  in  Germany  ;  for 
I  happen  to  know  that  special  instructions 
were  forwarded  from  home  to  the  Colonial 
Government,  and  periodical  reports  required 
as  to  his  state  of  health  and  the  nature  of  his 
occupations.  It  was,  in  short,  evident  that, 
although  the  old  Baron  had  grossly  violated 
our  laws,  and  had  paid,  or  was  paying,  the 
modified  penalty  thereof,  he  was  still  regarded 
by  some  of  the  loftiest  in  the  mother  country, 
as  an  object  of  sympathy  and  commiseration. 

My  husband  had  a  grant  of  land  about 
seventeen  or  eighteen  miles  from  Sydney. 
Through  this  land  the  river — called  George’s 
River — runs.  There  are  several  very  pretty 
sites  for  houses  ;  but  there  is  one  in  par¬ 
ticular,  where  the  river  bends  itself. very 
fantastically,  and  tall  Australian  oak-trees 
grow  upon  the  very  edge  of  the  banks.  The 
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river  is  not  very  broad,  not  broader,  perhaps, 
than  the  Thames  at  Eton. 

It  was  not  my  husband’s  intention  to 
build  on  this  property.  He  merely  wanted 
it  as  a  place  where  he  might  keep  a  few 
brood  mares  ;  and  a  few  cows — just  sufficient 
to  supply  us  every  week  with  butter.  The 
land  was  fenced  in,  and  a  hut  erected  thereon ; 
but  nothing  further  was  laid  out  upon  this 
grant  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  to 
which  no  name  even  had  yet  been  given.  It 
was  usually  alluded  to  as  the  George’s  River 
farm.  You  must  know  that,  in  those  days, 
officers  connected  with  the  administration  of 
affairs  had  farms  in  all  directions.  Many 
were  grants,  many  were  purchases.  Land 
was  of  very  little  value  then.  This  very 
place  of  which  I  am  speaking,  was  not  worth 
more  than  sixty  pounds.  JSTo  one  would 
have  given  £fty  pounds  for  it.  Why,  four 
acres  and  a  half  in  George  Street,  nearly 
opposite  to  the  barrack  gates,  my  husband 
sold  to  a  man  who  had  been  a  regimental 
tailor,  for  the  following  articles  : 

“  Twelve  dozens  of  port  wine. 

Six  gallons  of  Hollands. 

Two  pieces  of  broadcloth. 

Twenty-five  pounds  of  American  tobacco. 

One  chest  of  tea. 

Two  bags  of  sugar. 

One  set  of  haniess  for  gig. 

One  saddle  and  bridle. 

One  single-barrelled  fowling-piece. 

Two  canisters  of  powder,  and 

Four  bags  of  shot. 

And  a  noble  bargain  it  was  considered  by 
every  one  ;  though  I  have  lived  to  see  that 
same  allotment  sold  in  little  pieces,  and 
realise  upwards  of  fifty  thousand  pounds. 
Where  the  Post-Office  now  stands  was  the 
boundary  of  our  paddock.  But  never  mind 
these  stupid  statistics,  which  have  really 
nothing  to  do  with  the  old  Baron. 

One  day  the  Major  was  driving  out  in 
his  gig  to  visit  this  George’s  River  farm,  and 
give  some  instructions  to  the  servant  in 
charge  of  it,  when  he  overtook  the  Baron, 
about  four  miles  from  Sydney,  walking  along 
the  Parramatta  Road.  The  Major  pulled-up, 
and  inquired  the  destination  of  the  old  gen¬ 
tleman. 

“  I  am  going,”  said  he,  “  to  George’s  River 
to  see’ Colonel  Johnstone,  from  whom  I  wish 
to  ask  a  favour.  I  called  at  Annandale,  and 
they  told  me  that  the  Colonel  had  ridden  to 
the  farm,  and  I  am  now  in  pursuit  of  him.” 

The  Baron  had  made  himself  a  perfect 
master  of  the  English  language,  though  he 
spoke  with  a  foreign  accent. 

“Jump  in,  Baron,”  said  the  Major;  “I, 
too,  am  going  to  George’s  River.” 

They  had  not  driven  far  before  they 
overtook  the  Colonel.  He  was  talking  to  an 
elderly  man  in  the  road — a  man  whom  my 
husband  recognised  as  one  who  had  been  a 
sergeant  in  the  regiment  when  Colonel 
Johnstone  marched  it  to  Government  House, 


deposed  Governor  Bligh,  and  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  affairs. 

“Did  you  know  Colonel  Johnstone?”  I 
asked. 

My  husband,  replied  the  old  lady,  was 
a  captain  in  the  regiment ;  but,  fortunately 
for  him,  he  was  not  at  the  head  of  his  com¬ 
pany  when  it  proceeded  to  enforce  that 
strong  measure.  Colonel  Johnstone  was  the 
godfather  of  my  eldest  boy.  I  can  remember 
his  giving  an  account  of  what  took  place  on 
that  memorable  occasion  of  his  deposing 
Governor  Bligh.  ‘  W e  could  not  find  him  for 
a  long  time,’  said  he,  ‘and  at  last  discovered 
him  under  a  bed.  We  had  to  pull  him  out  by 
the  legs,  for  he  would  not  come  out  of  his 
own  accord,  nor  when  I  commanded  him.’ 
The  Colonel  was  sentenced  by  the  court 
martial  that  was  held  upon  him  in  England, 
to  be  shot.  But  his  interest  was  too  powerful 
to  admit  of  the  sentence  being  carried  out, 
and  he  was  suffered  to  return  to  and  end  his 
days  in  the  colony. 

My  husband,  who  knew  the  Colonel’s 
temperament  so  well,  saw  that  he  was  in 
anything  but  a  good  humour  ;  and,  whisper¬ 
ing  to  the  Baron  to  forego  his  request  for  the 
present,  they  bade  the  Colonel  “  Good  day  !  ” 
and  drove  on  at  a  rapid  pace. 

“  The  favour  that  I  wished  to  ask  Colonel 
Johnstone  is  this,”  said  the  Baron,  “to  permit 
me  to  occupy  a  small  piece  of  land  on  this 
farm  of  his  ;  and  in  return  I  will  take  care 
that  his  fences  shall  not  be  destroyed,  and 
his  cattle  stray  away.  I  do  not  like  the 
locality  of  Sydney.  I  care  not  for  ocean 
scenery.  I  wish  to  be  in  a  lonely  place,  and 
live  on  the  banks  of  a  pretty  river.” 

“I  have  just  such  a  place  on  this  farm  of 
mine  which  we  are  approaching,”  said  the 
Major;  “and  if  you  approve  of  it,  we  shall 
have  no  difficulty  in  agreeing  about  the 
terms,  Baron.” 

A  few  minutes  afterwards  the  Major  and 
the  Baron  were  standing  on  the  site  I  have 
already  described  to  you.  The  latter  was  in 
ecstacies  ;  and,  clasping  his  hands,  exclaimed, 
“  Wie  herrlich !  wie  friedlich  !”  (Plow 
charming !  how  peaceful!) 

The  terms  were  very  soon  settled.  The 
Baron  was  to  rent  that  piece  of  land  in  the 
centre  of  the  grant,  containing  in  all  about 
ten  acres,  and  henceforward  to  be  known  as 
Waldsthal,  on  a  lease  for  twenty-one  years, 
at  one  dollar  per  year,  paid  quarterly. 
Spanish  dollars  and  cents  were  the  currency 
in  those  days. 

There  was  an  abundance  of  timber  of  all 
kinds,  and  available  for  building  purposes, 
on  the  land  ;  and  the  Major  could  at  all 
times,  command  as  much  convict  labour  as 
he  pleased,  including  artisans  of  every  class. 
He  drafted  from  the  barracks,  sawyers, 
carpenters,  blacksmiths,  plasterers,  labourers, 
and  subsequently  painters  and  glaziers.  These 
men  were  sent  to  the  farm,  and  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Baron.  They  were  previously 
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informed  that  any  disobedience  or  disrespect 
towards  the  Baron,  would  be  visited  by  sum¬ 
mary  corporal  punishment  at  Liverpool  (then 
a  little  out-settlement  three  miles  from  the 
farm),  and  a  transfer  to  an  iron-gang.  Inso¬ 
much  as  the  Major,  though  far  from  being  a 
cruel  man  or  a  hard  master,  invariably  kept 
his  word  with  the  felonry  of  the  colony,  there 
was  not  the  least  occasion  for  him  to  repeat 
the  admonition  ;  and  at  the  end  of  three 
months  there  was  erected  on  Waldsthal  one 
of  the  prettiest  little  weather-boarded  cottages 
that  the  imagination  can  conceive.  The  Baron 
was  his  own  architect,  and  had  combined 
comfort  with  good  taste.  There  was  his  little 
dining-room,  about  thirteen  feet  by  twelve ; 
his  little  drawing-room,  of  the  same  dimen¬ 
sions  ;  his  little  library ;  his  store-room ;  and 
his  cellar,  and  larder ;  and  his  hall.  The  bed¬ 
room  and  dressing-room  were  the  only  large 
rooms  in  the  cottage.  The  flower  and  kitchen 
gardens  were  also  very  prettily  laid  out,  and 
proportioned  exactly  in  size  to  that  of  the 
cottage.  On  the  whole,  it  was  a  perfect  gem 
of  a  cottage  residence  ;  and  it  was  furnished 
with  a  neatness  and  a  simplicity  which  were 
really  touching. 

Now  and  then — say  half  a  dozen  times  in 
the  year — the  Major  and  myself  used  to  visit 
the  Baron,  and  spend  the  day  with  him. 
Upon  all  occasions,  while  walking  round  the 
grounds  with  him,  the  old  gentleman  was 
to  me  very  communicative.  Amongst  other 
things,  he  told  me  that  he  had  never  been 
married  ;  but  that  he  had  a  sister  who  was 
the  mother  of  three  sons  and  two  daughters  ; 
that  he  had  served  in  the  army  of  his  native 
country,  and  that  the  military  decorations 
which  were  suspended  over  his  fire-place  in 
the  drawing-room  were  the  rewards  for  his 
services  in  various  fields  of  battle.  These 
little  matters,  together  with  his  sword,  he 
said,  had  been  forwarded  to  him  through  the 
kindness  and  consideration  of  a  distinguished 
military  man  of  rank  in  the  service  of  the 
King  of  England. 

Generally,  we  gave  the  Baron  notice  of 
our  intention  to  visit  him  ;  but  on  several 
occasions,  when  we  had  suddenly  made  up 
our  minds  for  the  excursion,  we  omitted  this 
little  formality,  and  took  our  chance  of  finding 
him  ready  to  receive  us.  It  would  not  have 
been  strange  had  a  gentleman  living,  like 
the  Baron,  in  almost  utter  seclusion  in  the 
Bush,  been  negligent  of  his  personal  appear¬ 
ance.  But  it  was  not  so.  Go  when  we 
would — with  notice  or  without  notice — we 
found  him  invariably  as  cleanly  in  person, 
and  as  neat  in  his  attire,  as  though  he  had 
been  a  resident  of  any  capital  in  Europe,  and 
in  the  habit  of  daily  mixing  in  its  society. 
One  Saturday  afternoon,  when  we  invaded 
him  unexpectedly,  we  found  him  in  the  farm¬ 
yard,  superintending  the  feeding  of  his 
poultry  ;  but  dressed,  as  usual,  el  la  Frederick 
the  Great,  in  Hessian  boots,  a  brown  velvet- 
coat,  elaborate  frills  and  ruffles,  a  pigtail, 


and  a  three-cornered  hat.  His  establishment 
consisted  of  two  men  servants  (convicts  as¬ 
signed  to  the  Major)  and  an  old  woman  who 
had  been  transported,  but  emancipated  shortly 
after  her  arrival  iD  the  colony,  for  giving 
timely  notice  of  an  intended  rise  and  general 
revolt  amongst  the  convicts  in  Sydney  and 
its  vicinity.  This  old  woman  did  the  washing 
and  the  cooking,  and  kept  the  cottage  in  that 
very  good  order  on  which  the  Baron,  doubt¬ 
less,  insisted.  He  was  not  a  witty  man  by 
any  means  ;  but  he  had  an  inexhaustible 
stock  of  entertaining  anecdotes,  which  he  told 
remarkably  well,  and  at  the  proper  moment. 
He  was,  moreover,  an  excellent  musician,  and 
played  upon  the  violin  with  the  skill  of  a 
professor.  Moreover,  he  took  likenesses  with 
a  facility  and  faithfulness  which  were  truly 
astonishing. 

A  few  years  after  he  had  first  taken  up 
his  abode  in  the  cottage,  the  Baron  was  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  free  pardon  which  bore  the 
autograph  of  his  Majesty  George  the  Third  ; 
and  he  was  informed  that  if  he  desired  to 
return  to  Germany,  the  Colonial  Government 
were  instructed  to  provide  him  a  passage  in 
any  vessel  in  which  he  might  think  proper  to 
select  a  cabin.  It  was  painful  to  witness,  as 
I  did,  the  emotion  of  the  old  Baron,  when 
the  Major  communicated  to  him  this  piece  of 
information.  The  king’s  pardon  he  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  accept,  and  he  did  so  in  the  most 
graceful  manner  ;  but  he  expressed  a  wish  to 
remain  at  his  ‘  little  paradise  ’  on  the  George’s 
River  farm,  so  long  as  he  lived,  and  on  his 
death  that  he  might  be  buried  there. 

In  all,  the  Baron  lived  at  Waldsthal  for 
eleven  years  ;  and,  during  that  period,  had 
several  visits  from  those  pests  called  Bush¬ 
rangers.  On  the  first  occasion  they  hand¬ 
cuffed  the  BEiron  and  the  old  woman  together, 
and  locked  them  up  in  the  stables,  whence 
they  were  unable  to  effect  an  escape.  The 
men  servants  they  tied  separately  to  trees, 
and  bound  them  so  tightly  they  could  not 
extricate  themselves.  For  upwards  of  forty 
hours  they  did  not  taste  food  or  drink. 
When  discovered  by  the  merest  accident, 
they  were  all  nearly  famished.  The  culprits 
were  captured  several  months  afterwards, 
and  were  hanged  in  the  jail  at  Sydney 
for  a  series  of  robberies  on  the  highway. 
(The  old  Baron,  by  the  bye,  declined  to  give 
evidence  against  them.)  The  Major  asked 
for  the  dead  bodies,  and  they  were  given  up 
to  him.  He  caused  them  to  be  suspended  in 
chains,  from  the  bough  of  a  large  tree  on  the 
Liverpool  Road,  and  nearly  opposite,  though 
half  a  mile  distant  from,  the  old  Baron’s  cot¬ 
tage.  This,  however,  did  not  operate  as  an 
example  or  terror  to  the  desperate  criminals 
with  whom  we  had  to  deal,  for  the  next 
party,  four  in  number,  who  went  to  rob  the 
Baron,  cut  down  the  dead  bodies  ;  and,  locking 
the  Baron  and  his  household  up  in  the  same 
room  with  them,  rifled  the  premises  and  took 
their  departure.  These  men  were  also  cap- 
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tured  and  hanged.  At  the  Baron’s  request 
the  Major  did  not  ask  for  their  bodies.  He 
(the  Baron)  said  they  were  very  disagreeable 
people  to  come  in  contact  with,  when  living  ; 
but,  if  possible,  worse,  when  they  had  been 
dead  some  time. 

The  Major’s  turn  came  for  doing  duty  at 
Norfolk  Island  as  commandant,  and  we  went 
to  that  terrestrial  paradise ;  where  the  clanking 
of  chains  and  the  fall  of  the  lash  rang  in  the  ear 
from  daylight  till  dark — these  sounds  accom¬ 
panied  occasionally  by  the  report  of  a  dis¬ 
charged  musket  and  the  shriek  of  some  wretch 
who  had  fallen  mortally  wounded.  These  shots 
became  so  frequent  that,  at  last,  they  ceased 
to  disturb  us,  even  at  our  meals.  Our  house 
was  behind  a  rampart,  surmounted  by  a 
battery  of  guns,  loaded  to  the  muzzles  with 
bullets,  bits  of  irou,  tenpenny -nails,  and 
tenter-hooks.  By  day  and  night  sentries 
guarded  the  doors  with  loaded  muskets  and 
fixed  bayonets.  “Kill  the  Commandant !  ”  was 
always  the  first  article  of  the  agreement 
these  desperate  monsters  came  to  when  they 
entertained  an  idea  of  escape.  In  the 
morning  when  they  were  brought  out, 
heavily  ironed,  to  go  to  work,  the  guard  that 
had  been  on  duty  all  night  was  drawn  up 
opposite  to  them.  The  relieving  guard  then 
came  from  the  barracks;  and,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Commandant,  obeyed  the  order  Prime 
and  load.  Then  came  the  ringing  of  the 
iron  ramrod  in  the  barrel.  Then  the  order 
Fix  bayonets  ;  followed  by  the  flashing  of 
the  bright  steel  in  the  sun’s  rays.  Many  a 
time  have  I,  from  my  window,  seen  these  in- 
corrigibles  smile  and  grin  during  this  cere¬ 
mony,  albeit  they  knew  that,  upon  very  slight 
provocation,  they  would  receive  the  bullet  or 
taste  the  steel. 

During  the  twelve  months  that  we  were 
on  the  island  one  hundred  and  nine  were 
shot  by  the  sentries  in  self-defence,  and  sixty- 
three  bayonetted  to  death,  while  the  average 
number  of  lashes  administered  every  day  was 
six  hundred.  Yet,  to  my  certain  knowledge, 
almost  every  officer  who  acted  as  commandant 
at  Norfolk  Island  tried  to  be  as  lenient  as 
possible,  but  soon  discovered  that,  instead  of 
making  matters  better,  they  made  them 
worse,  and  they  were,  in  consequence,  com¬ 
pelled  to  resort,  for  security’s  sake,  to  the 
ready  use  of  the  bullet  and  bayonet,  and  the 
constant  use  of  the  lash.  That  part  of  the 
punishment  which  galled  these  wretched 
prisoners  most  was  the  perpetual  silence  that 
was  insisted  upon.  They  were  not  allowed 
to  speak  a  word  to  each  other.  One  day 
when  the  Major  was  inspecting  them,  they 
addressed  him  through  a  spokesman,  who 
had  been  originally  a  surgeon,  and  who  had 
been  transported  for  a  most  diabolical 
offence.  He  was  a  very  plausible  man,  and 
made  a  most  ingenious  speech,  which  he 
finished  thus : 

“  Double,  if  you  will,  the  weight  of  our 
irons  and  our  arm-chains,  increase  the  weight 


of  the  logs  attached  to  our  legs,  reduce  the 
scanty  amount  of  the  food  we  now  receive  by 
way  of  ration  ;  but,  in  the  name  of  humanity, 
permit  us  the  use  of  our  tongues  and  our 
ears,  that  we  may  have,  at  least,  the  conso¬ 
lation  of  confessing  to  each  other  the  justice 
of  the  punishment  we  have  to  undergo !  ” 

The  Major  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  this 
harangue,  and,  when  he  related  it  to  me, 
laughed  at  it.  I,  however,  very  foolishly 
took  a  very  different  view  of  the  case,  and 
teased  him  into  trying  the  effect  of  such  in¬ 
dulgence.  What  was  the  result  ?  The  use 
they  made  of  their  tongues  was  to  concoct  a 
plan  for  butchering  the  garrison  and  every 
free  man,  and  seizing  the  next  vessel  that 
brought  a  fresh  cargo  of  convicts  to  the 
island.  The  moment  the  expected  vessel  was 
signalised  was  to  be  the  moment  for  the 
general  rise  and  the  desperate  attack.  There 
would  have  been  a  frightful  encounter  and 
awful  bloodshed,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say 
which  side  would  have  gained  the  mastery. 
It  was  a  Jew  who  betrayed  his  fellow 
criminals,  and  gave  my  husband  the  inform¬ 
ation  just  in  time  ;  for  on  the  morning 
following  the  expected  vessel  hove  in  sight. 
The  convicts,  however,  were  all  safely  locked 
up,  and  had  their  bread  and  water  handed 
in  to  them  through  the  strong  iron  bars 
ot  the  small  windows  of  their  cells.  My 
husband  called  a  council  of  war,  and  it 
was  resolved  that  several  of  the  ringleaders 
should  be  shot.  For  doing  this,  by  the  way, 
he  received  a  severe  reprimand  from  the 
Governor  of  New  South  Wales,  who  informed 
him  that  it  was  his  duty  to  send  them  to 
Sydney  to  be  tried  and  hanged.  This,  next 
to  effecting  an  escape,  would  have  been  pre¬ 
cisely  what  the  culprits  most  desired.  The 
Jew  who  gave  the  information  was  sent  to 
Sydney  (his  life  would  have  been  taken  on 
the  island),  a  ticket-of-leave  was  granted  to 
him,  and  he  became  a  street  hawker.  Sub¬ 
sequently,  he  was  emancipated,  and  became 
an  innkeeper  and  money-lender.  Eventually, 
he  obtained  a  free  pardon,  visited  England, 
bought  a  ship  and  cargo,  and  became  a  mer¬ 
chant.  He  is  now  in  possession  of  landed 
and  other  property  of  enormous  worth. 
The  first  time  I  saw  that  man  he  was  a 
manacled  felon,  working  on  Norfolk  Island 
amongst  his  compeers  in  infamy.  The  last 
time  I  saw  him  he  was  lolling  in  a  handsome 
carriage,  dressed  in  what  he  conceived  the 
acme  of  fashion,  and  was  drawn  by  two 
thoroughbred  horses.  So  that,  so  far  as  he 
was  concerned,  the  words  which  my  husband’s 
predecessor  caused  to  be  cut  upon  a  piece  of 
stone,  and  placed  over  the  gate  of  the  prison- 
yard,  were  not  applicable — Lasciate  ogni 
speranza  voi  ch’  intrate. 

In  talking  of  Norfolk  Island  I  have  lost 
sight  of  the  dear  old  Baron.  While  we  were 
away,  we  received  a  letter  from  him  in  which 
he  stated  he  had  been  visited  for  a  third  time 
by  Bushrangers,  but  that  they  had  not  robbed 
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him,  they  had  only  been  guilty  of  a  mauvaise 
plaisanterie.  They  had  merely  made  him  and 
the  old  woman  exchange  garments,  and  dance 
for  them  while  they  drank  some  spirits  and 
water  and  smoked  their  short  clay  pipes.  It 
was  very  humiliating  to  him,  he  remarked, 
but  to  them  it  was,  no  doubt,  very  funny. 

Eventually  the  old  Baron  became  very 
ill.  Several  military  surgeons  went  to  see 
him  ;  but  they  all  declared  to  my  husband 
that  his  case  was  a  hopeless  one.  And  so 
it  proved  to  be ;  for  he  lingered  on  till  he 
died.  Amongst  his  papers  was  found  a 
will — a  very  short  one — by  which  he  be¬ 
queathed  to  my  husband  (whom  he  appointed 
his  sole  executor)  all  that  he  might  die  pos¬ 
sessed  of  in  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales. 
His  effects,  as  may  be  supposed,  were  not 
very  valuable  intrinsically  ;  but  we  prized 
them  very  highly  in  remembrance  of  the 
old  gentleman.  He  was  buried  at  Waldsthal, 
and  his  tombstone  is  still  there.  The  cottage 
was  accidentally  burnt  down,  and  the  place 
has  since  become  a  ruin. 


ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 

All  the  year  round  :  its  changes  but  remind  us 
Life  hath  its  “must”  and  “may  he”  as  of  yore  ; 
For  the  same  hues  that  tinge  the  clouds  behind  us 
Colour  the  shapings  of  the  mists  before. 

The  future  year  :  it  seems  a  golden  glory 
Betwixt  young  faces  and  the  morning  light, 

A  tremulous  dull  haze  before  the  hoary, 

Through  whose  faint  redness  shine  the  stars  of 
night. 

All  the  year  round  go  bridals  forth,  and  hearses, 
Love-troth  and  battle-cry,  the  curse,  the  prayer, 
The  slave’s  low  moaning,  and  the  poet’s  verses, 
Together  reach  the  undulating  air  ; 

Round  the  full  household,  here,  one  joyful  mother 
Wreathes  her  rich  love,  a  bower  of  living  bloom, 
That  Death  hath  never  enter’d  ;  there,  another 
Must  plant  hers,  drooping  o’er  one  little  tomb. 

All  the  year  round  :  in  dungeons  deep  and  lonely, 
Time’s  falling  life-drops  load  the  brain  like  lead, 
That  clear  as  wine  to  happy  hearts  seem  only 
One  swift  libation  unto  Laughter  shed. 

Millions  of  pleasant  homes  the  land  adorn, 

While  homeless  Hunger,  wearying  for  one, 

Dies  on  the  road  ’mid  plenteous  fields  of  corn 
Bright’ning  like  golden  mem’ries  of  the  sun. 

All  the  year  round  are  little  children  roaming 
Where  the  hip  reddens,  or  the  hawthorn  blooms, 
And  more  but  know  the  summer  by  its  coming 
An  awful  visitant  to  loathsome  rooms. 

Yea,  while  the  land  hath  fair  and  favour’d  daughters, 
Dwelling  as  in  a  beautiful  calm  dream, 

Thousands,  like  roseleaves  cast  on  surging  waters, 
Are  lost  amid  the  city’s  fierce  life -stream. 

All  the  year  round  is  there  no  bold  endeavour 
To  crush  those  ancient  ills  and  errors  sore  ? 

While  this  new-breaking  wave  of  God’s  for-ever 
Sighs  solemnly  along  the  tide-worn  shore. 

There  is,  there  is  a  noble  grand  aggression, 

A  stir  among  the  nations  that  shall  last 
Till  each  time-honour’d  wrong  and  old  oppression 
Be  talked  of  with  the  ruins  of  the  past. 
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All  the  year  round :  fresh  knowledge  lights  the 
journey, 

There  is  some  forward  step  by  Freedom  made, 
And  knightly  hearts  as  ever  beat  at  tournay 
Go  forth  to  seek  adventures  undismay’d, 

Fight  Prejudice  and  Pride,  and  leave  them  wounded, 
Slay  giant  ills,  set  gentle  mercies  free  ; 

Let  the  retreat  of  old  Romance  be  sounded, — 

Ours  is  a  higher,  holier  chivalry. 

All  the  year  round  a  new  crusade  is  preaching, 

The  Cross  to  rescue  from  hard  hands  that  sought 
To  hide  its  light  serene  with  sterner  preaching, 

Than  pity  to  the  friendless  and  untaught  ; 

And  gracious  men  seek  out  the  city-heathen, 

The  lost  young  children  in  each  sinful  haunt, 
Touch,  like  their  Master,  hearts  that  vice  hath 
wreathen 

With  life-long  bonds,  nor  bid  the  worst  avaunt. 

All  the  year  round  the  poets  with  more  power 
Catch  up  the  lovely  strain, — Goodwill  to  men  l 
And  War,  the  gorgeous  demon,  learns  to  cower 
Before  the  mighty  wizards  of  the  pen. 

And  the  peer  finds  within  his  toiling  neighbour 
A  soul  no  longer  stinted  with  coarse  food, 

And,  proud  to  join  the  brotherhood  of  labour, 

Works  in  his  order  for  the  common  good. 

All  the  year  round  a  clearer  faith  is  shining, 

And  the  long  yearnings  after  rest  increase  ; 

Yet  shall  the  world,  her  weary  head  reclining,. 

Dream  a  new  poem  on  the  lap  of  Peace  ; 

For  Truth  is  opening  wide  her  bright  Evangel, 

And  the  felt  darkness  over  nations  spread 
Is  but  the  shadow  of  that  hovering  angel 
Soon  to  descend  with  sunshine  on  its  head. 

All  the  year  round  the  watchful  Heaven  is  o’er  us, 
And  Hope’s  melodious  whisper  floateth  by 
That  the  old  poets’  spring-day  is  before  us, 

A  sacred  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky. 

When  Heaven’s  pure  spirit  shall  about  us  gather. 

Its  infinite  calm  and  lovingness  draw  near, 

Till  thankful  Earth  shall  feel  its  present  Father, 
His  temple’s  outer  court  all  round  the  year. 


ANOTHER  LAUGHING  PHILO¬ 
SOPHER. 

The  merit  of  Gulliver  would  have  been 
essentially  what  it  is  now,  if  Lucian  had  never 
written  his  True  History ;  and  Lucian  would 
have  mocked  at  folly  and  jested  at  pretension, 
if  Aristophanes  had  never  ridiculed  presump¬ 
tion  or  laughed  at  absurdity.  Difference  in 
form  there  might  have  been  ;  but  given  the 
genius  and  the  circumstances,  the  mau  and 
the  hour,  and  the  same  mental  explosion 
would  have  occurred  under  the  igniting  spark 
of  favourable  occasion.  In  a  secondary 
degree,  however,  the  influence  of  predecessors 
can  no  more  be  overlooked  in  art  than  in 
science.  There  is,  indeed,  an  inevitableness 
of  discovery  in  the  scientific  world  which 
finds  no  exact  correspondent  in  that  of  fiction. 
If  a  Newton,  as  the  legend  goes,  had  not  seen 
that  accommodating  apple  fall,  somebody  else 
would  have  had  his  eye  on  it.  If  this  horti¬ 
cultural  astronomer  had  failed  to  reveal  the 
most  universal  of  material  facts,  the  demand 
for  revelation  would  have  been  no  less 
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urgent ;  while  the  search  would  have  become 
more  ardent  as  the  inquirers  became  more 
numerous  and  the  instruments  of  inquiry 
more  effective,  till  at  length  this  golden  fruit 
of  the  tree  of  knowledge  would  have  dropped 
dead  ripe  into  the  expanded  palm  of  watchful 
and  educated  observation.  It  is  somewhat 
different  in  art.  The  spiritual  world  is  infi¬ 
nitely  mutable  and  various.  Human  society, 
it  is  true,  often  reproduces  itself,  in  its  essen¬ 
tial  phases,  but  rarely,  perhaps  never,  in  its 
superficial  forms.  Had  Shakespeare  never 
conceived  his  Hamlet,  it  is  improbable  that 
the  requisite  consilience  of  rare  genius  and 
prepared  circumstances  would  ever  again 
have  been  repeated  in  the  history  of  the 
human  race.  Yet,  though  the  pedigree  of 
fiction  cannot  be  made  out  as  accurately  as 
that  of  science,  it  has  its  hereditary  principle 
and  rule  of  succession.  In  the  case  of  the 
great  masters  of  the  laughing  philosophy  we 
have  not  only  to  take  into  account' the  influ¬ 
ence  of  contact  with  the  minds  of  their 
intellectual  ancestors,  through  their  literary 
works,  but  the  re-action  of  that  spirit  of  wit 
and  humour,  the  emanation  of  an  older  comic 
literature,  which  floats  on  the  common 
atmosphere  of  contemporary  thought  and 
language — -jesting  with  sunny  mockery  in 
Yoltaire,  laughing  with  great-hearted  frolic- 
>  someness  in  Aristophanes,  and  smiling  with 
sweet-natured  irony  in  Lucian. 

The  mantle  of  Aristophanes  fell  on  one  not 
unworthy  to  wear  the  poetic  purple.  Five 
hundred  years  after  Lis  fanciful  creations 
ministered  delight  or  rebuke  to  his  lively 
countrymen,  Lucian  of  Samosata  succeeded  to 
the  throne  of  the  merry  monarch.  From 
Aristophanes  he  borrowed  the  soul  of  wit  ; 
from  Plato  the  form  with  which  he  clothed 
it.  His  dramatic  dialogue  and  ingenious 
narrative  entitle  him  to  a  foremost  rank 
among  those  who  have  sought  to  reform  the 
world  by  the  laughable  representation  of  its 
silliness,  superstition,  and  mischief- making. 
While  he  really  succeeded  in  producing  some¬ 
thing  fresh  and  new,  he  was  not  too  proud  to 
imitate  the  models  of  Greek  antiquity. 
Though  one  of  that  small  and  exclusive  class 
that  take  the  trouble  to  think  for  themselves, 
lie  never  set  up  for  an  original.  He  had  no 
idea  of  being  that  admirable  radical  in 
literature,  who,  like  his  political  counterpart 
in  a  mysterious  modem  philosopher,  was  to 
leap  clean  off  the  terra  firma  of  hereditary 
thought  right  into  Chaos,  and  in  that  pro¬ 
mising  and  independent  region  commence 
business  on  his  own  account,  with  no  possi¬ 
bility  of  incurring  the  servile  obligation  of 
borrowed  capital.  Lucian  was  far  too  sensible 
a  man  for  that.  He  begged,  borrowed,  and 
stole  wherever  he  bad  a  chance,  doing  so 
with  a  frank  nobleness  that  made  the 
entreaty  a  compliment,  the  loan  a  pleasure, 
the  larceny  a  heroism.  His  stealing  carried 
a  grace  with  it;  for  when  he  stole  it  he 
acknowledged  it  with  a  justifying  courtesy: 


“  I  am  like  a  bee,”  he  says,  “  in  the  bowers  of 
the  poets  and  philosophers.  From  their 
flowers  I  suck  the  most  fragrant  juices  ;  and 
from  their  open  gardens  bear  away  a  lapfull 
of  buds  and  blossoms.”  All  the  better  for 
us  is  it  that  Lucian  thought  every  man’s 
good  things  his  own,  and  claimed  his  pro¬ 
perty  wherever  he  found  it.  The  bloom  and 
beauty  of  the  elder  poesy  revives  in  his 
poetic  prose  ;  and  as  you  wander  with  him 
in  many  a  fair  landscape,  you  half  see  “  the 
meadow  grass  grown  over  with  asphodel, 
where  they  drink  the  water  of  oblivion  ;  half 
inhale  the  odours  of  the  rose  and  narcissus, 
the  laurel  and  vine-blossom ;  or  overhear 
the  grove  resound  with  melodious  airs,  as  the 
trees  are  breathed  on  by  the  evening  gales.” 

In  our  judgment  Lucian  had  a  distinct 
calling  as  a  light-hearted  though  earnest 
moralist.  To  understand  his  purpose  and 
position,  we  must  take  a  glance  at  the  age  in 
which  he  lived.  That  age  was  the  epoch  of 
Hadrian  and  the  Antonines.  The  last  of  the 
Antonines  was  that  good  emperor  who,  as 
Mr.  Mill  tells  us  in  his  recent  essay  on 
Liberty,  embodied  in  his  moral  writings  the 
Christian  ideal,  yet  failed  to  see  that  Christi¬ 
anity  was  a  good  to  the  world.  “Existing 
society  was  in  a  deplorable  state.  Belief  and 
reverence  of  the  received  divinities  still  held 
it  together,  but  the  new  religion  openly  aimed 
at  dissolving  these  ties.”  Wise  and  virtuous 
as  he  was,  Marcus  Aurelius  persecuted  the 
Christians.  On  the  other  hand,  Lucian,  the 
witty  and  light-hearted,  laughed  at  the 
gods  of  Olympus,  and  put  paganism  out  of 
countenance.  As  the  second  century  advanced, 
imposition  and  hypocrisy  lengthened  these 
black  shadows  in  the  setting  sun  of  the  old 
faith.  True  wisdom  was  rare  ;  but  would-be 
philosophers,  with  “knapsacks,  long  beards, 
long  staves,  voracity,  impudence,  syllogism, 
and  avarice,  everywhere  declaimed  on  friend¬ 
ship,  virtue,  and  moral  beauty — winged  words 
with  which  they  played  as  with  tennis-balls.” 
It  was  the  interregnum  of  genius.  The 
Talents  usurped  the  throne  of  the  intellectual 
world  ;  and  finding  plenty  to  get  and  nothing 
to  do,  were  contented  to  play  the  part 
assigned  to  a  modern  king,  and  enjoyed  the 
sinecure  function  of  reigning  rather  than 
fulfil  the  responsible  but  plebeian  office  of 
governing.  Innocent  mediocrity  and  gentle 
dulness  were  throned  on  the  seven  hills,  the 
antichrists  of  wit.  There  seemed  to  be  no 
touchstone  of  reality  then,  and  tales  of 
mystery  and  wonder  were  accepted  as  fast 
as  they  were  made.  There  was  an  epidemic 
propensity  to  believe  whatever  was  incredible; 
and  no  prodigy  was  too  large  for  the  swallow, 
or  too  tough  for  the  digestion,  of  credulity. 
Oracles  were  then  the  order  of  the  day  ;  and 
ghosts  then,  as  now,  represented  the  night- 
side  of  nature.  Witchcraft  and  necromancy 
were  included  among  the  exact  sciences. 
Aristocratic  oppression  and  popular  suffering 
favoured  the  progress  of  superstition.  The 
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empty  mouths  of  the  lower  classes,  and  the 
empty  heads  of  the  higher,  seemed  to  have 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  against  the  least 
common  of  all  common  things — common 
sense.  Metaphysical  sophists  and  charlatan 
priests  carefully  excluded  the  stray  sunbeams 
of  disenchanting  truth  from  the  temple  of 
error.  We  need  not  boast  of  our  intimacy 
with  the  world  of  spirits.  If  Venus  and 
Bacchus,  as  we  have  been  told,  appear  to  the 
favoured  neophytes  of  frappulant  spiritualism 
now  (and  Bacchus,  at  any  rate,  may  have 
more  to  do  with  this  sort  of  second  sight 
or  seeing  double  than  is  thought  for),  the 
initiated  of  that  day  were  equally  favoured 
with  visits  from  the  deities  of  love  and  wine. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  we 
should  give  the  preference  to  the  old  or  new 
spirits.  Your  modern  spirit  lies  uncommonly 
well,  but  your  ancient  spirit  runs  him  very 
hard.  In  that  age  folly ,  j uvenile  and  senile, 
ignorance,  learned  and  unlearned,  believed 
that  it  could  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep 
or  from  the  starry  sphere,  and  that  they 
really  did  come  when  called.  Superhuman 
agents  were  always  ready,  they  thought,  to 
do  any  fool’s  bidding.  An  old  woman  of 
Thessaly  could  suspend  the  course  of  nature. 
At  the  request  of  capricious  dotage,  the 
moon  would  descend  or  return  to  heaven 
without  the  slightest  respect  for  the  law  of 
gravitation,  and  perfectly  oblivious  of  the 
fact,  that  she  “  rules  all  the  sea  as  well  as 
half  the  land,”  would  leave  the  tides  to  shift 
for  themselves.  Statues  leapt  from  their 
pedestals  with  a  light  and  airy  step,  and 
explored  the  premises  in  the  witching  hour 
of  night.  Demons  issued,  black  and  smoke- 
dried,  from  the  bodies  of  the  possessed,  com¬ 
pelled  to  retire  before  the  incantations  of 
some  oriental  exorcist.  Magical  rings,  made 
from  the  iron  of  a  gibbet,  were  regarded  with 
peculiar  favour  by  the  sympathising  world  of 
choice  spirits.  Even  the  gods  shook  in  their 
divine  sandals,  and  acknowledged  the  power 
that  dwelt  in  the  minatory  charms  of  an 
Egyptian  priest.  The  lingering  faith  in 
these  tremulous  divinities  was  accompanied 
with  a  thousand  practical  mischiefs.  The 
fairest  legends  of  the  Hellenic  past,  glorified 
in  Homer’s  epics,  and  moralised  in  Sophocles’s 
tragedies,  strengthened  the  tyranny  of  a 
fictitious  and  demoralising  creed.  Philosophy 
was  as  bad  as  poetry,  or  worse.  Stoics, 
Epicureans,  Academics,  and  Peripatetics  car¬ 
ried  on  a  thriving  trade  in  logic  and  rhetoric  ; 
and  the  aspiration  of  Plato,  the  wisdom  of 
Epicurus,  or  the  moral  grandeur  of  Zeno, 
became  the  capital  of  the  salaried  sophist, 
not  the  treasure  of  the  disinterested  teacher. 

Such  in  Lucian’s  eyes  was  the  intellectual 
and  moral  character  of  the  second  century. 
For  the  evils  that  afflicted  society,  a  remedy 
was  imperatively  demanded,  but  it  was  not 
in  Luciau’s  power  to  supply  it.  But  if  he 
could  not  create  he  could  not  destroy.  If  he 
had  no  religion  to  give  mankind  ;  if  he  was 


even  anti-scientific  and  hostile  to  physical 
investigation,  he  had  an  admirable  common 
sense,  a  keen  detective  sagacity,  a  wit  sharp 
as  a  Damascus  blade  and  brilliant  as  a 
diamond,  and  he  employed  all  the  resources 
of  his  reason  and  fancy  in  the  demolition  of 
the  gigantic  fabric  of  imposture  and  false¬ 
hood.  He  brought  the  artillery  of  his  mocking 
humour  to  play  on  the  temples  of  the  deities 
of  classic  Greece  and  Rome,  in  his  imaginary 
conversations  of  the  gods  of  heaven,  earth 
and  sea,  and  his  conferences  of  the  dead.  He 
exposed  the  pretensions  and  dissimulation  of 
the  heathen  priests  and  sophists  in  his 
dialogues  entitled  The  Runaway  Slaves ; 
Hermotimus  and  the  Resuscitated  Philo¬ 
sophers.  He  ridiculed  the  morbid  love  of 
self-mortification  and  self-destruction  in  the 
Death  of  Peregrinus,  and  drew  man}?'  a  wild 
and  witty  portrait  of  the  folly,  vanity,  and 
delusion  of  mankind. 

In  the  True  History  the  prototype  of  all 
the  voyages  imaginaires,  including  that  of  the 
renowned  Gulliver,  Lucian  splendidly  sa¬ 
tirises  the  general  tendency  of  the  human 
mind  to  believe  miraculous  and  impossible 
stories.  It  is  a  parody  on  travellers’  tales. 
Lucian  tries  to  make  them  ridiculous  by 
telling  tales  twice  as  good  as  theirs.  Shake 
your  cap  and  bells,  he  sa}rs,  you  wonderful 
adventurers  !  I  can  jingle  in  harmony  with 
you. 

One  Ctesias  had  told  some  creditable  lies  in 
his  account  of  Persia,  but  Lucian  undertook  to 
lie  him  out  of  the  field  altogether.  A  certain 
Jambulus,  too,  was  a  pretty  good  hand  at  the 
long-bow,  but  if  range  of  shot  were  the 
thing  wanted,  he  was  no  match  for  Lucian. 
His  True  History  may  be  considered  as  an 
illustrative  Essay  on  Lying  made  Easy.  Let 
us  peep  into  its  pages.  His  adventurers  set 
sail  from  Cadiz.  They  enter  the  Hesperian 
ocean,  and  landing  on  a  woody  island, 
observe  a  pillar  of  brass  with  this  inscription: 
Thus  far  came  Bacchus  and  Hercules.  Pre¬ 
sently  they  arrive  at  a  river  which  instead 
of  water  runs  with  wine.  “Such  an  evident 
sign,”  remarks  the  narrator,  “  that  Bacchus 
had  once  been  there  served  not  a  little  to 
confirm  our  faith  in  the  inscription  on  the 
pillar.” 

Continuing  his  journey  he  passes  near 
the  clouds,  descries  the  famous  city  of 
Cloud-Cuckootown  and  praises  the  wisdom 
and  veracity  of  the  poet  Aristophanes,  whose 
account  of  the  city  has  been  unjustly  dis¬ 
credited.  Filling  their  empty,  casks  partly 
with  common  water  and  partly  from  the 
wine-stream,  they  weigh  anchor  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  with  a  moderate  breeze.  About  noon 
they  are  overtaken  by  a  whirlwind,  twisted 
round  and  round,  carried  up  miles  into  the 
air,  drifting  above  the  clouds  with  flowing 
sail.  Here  they  encounter  all  kinds  of  strange 
and  wondrous  beings.  Horse-vultures  con¬ 
duct  them  to  the  king,  who  turns  out  to  be 
1  our  old  friend  Endymion,  translated  in  sleep 
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to  a  sort  of  earth  in  the  air,  resembling  a 
large  shiny  circular  island  with  a  remark¬ 
ably  brilliant  light.  Of  this  island  Endymion 
has  been  appointed  king.  It  is  he  that 
appears  to  us  as  the  moon  ;  in  fact,  he  is  the 
real  and  only  genuine  man  in  the  moon.  The 
k  ingof  Moonites  is  in  a  sad  way.  The  condition 
of  the  Moonland  question  is  the  grand  poli¬ 
tical  problem  of  the  time.  The  population 
increases  fast,  but  the  meat  diminishes  as  the 
mouths  multiply.  There  is  nothing  for  it  but 
to  emigrate.  The  morning-star  happens  to  be 
lying  waste  and  uninhabited,  and  King 
Endymion  resolves  to  send  a  colony  there. 
Phaeton,  king  of  the  sun,  opposes  the  project, 
and  as  the  emigrants  are  on  their  way  to  the 
star,  he  sends  a  troop  of  horse-emmets  to 
meet  them.  The  hero  of  the  True  History 
agrees  to  take  part  in  the  war.  An  army  is 
raised.  First,  there  are  eighty  thousand 
horse-vultures,  then  a  troop  of  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  mounted  on  birds  that  have  cabbages 
for  feathers  and  lettuces  for  wings.  Then 
there  are  bean-shooters,  garlic-throwers,  and 
wind-coursers.  Seventy  thousand  sparrow- 
acorns  and  five  thousand  horse-cranes  are 
promised  ;  but  our  adventurer  does  not  see 
these  for  not  a  bad  reason — they  never  came. 
The  order  of  battle  is  as  follows:  The  horse- 
vultures,  led  by  the  king,  compose  the  right 
wing  ;  the  auxiliaries  occupy  the  centre  ;  the 
left  wing  consists  of  the  cabbage-fowl.  The 
foot  soldiery  amounts  to  sixty  millions. 

There  is  a  species  of  spiders  in  the  moon, 
the  smallest  bigger  than  a  good-sized 
island.  These  spiders  receive  orders  to  fill  up 
the  whole  tract  of  air  between  the  moon  and 
morning-star,  with  a  web.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  work  is  done,  and  serves  as  a  floor  for  the 
foot-soldiers  to  form  on.  They  are  commanded 
by  Nightbird,  Fairweather’s  son,  and  two 
other  generals. 

In  the  enemy’s  left-wing  stand  the  liorse- 
emmets,  led  by  Phaeltson.  The  largest  of  them 
covers  two  acres ;  they  fight  with  their  horns. 

In  the  right-wing  are  the  air-crows,  the 
radish-darters,  the  dog-acorns  sent  from 
Sirius.  The  slingers  expected  from  the 
milky-way  never  came  at  ail,  and  the  blond 
centaurs  arrive  after  the  battle  is  over. 

No  sooner  has  the  battle  been  joined  than 
the  Sunites  turn  their  backs.  The  men  of  the 
Moon  pursue  them  with  great  slaughter.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  cabbage-fowl  get  the 
worst  of  it  ;  but  the  infantry  come  to  their 
assistance,  and  the  enemy’s  forces  are  routed. 
But  only  see  !  The  clouds  are  tiuged  with 
the  blood  spilt.  Blood  even  trickles  down 
from  them  to  earth.  And  this  is  the  true 
explanation  of  those  crimson  showers  which 
Homer .  pretends  that  J upiter  rained  for 
Sarpedon’s  death.  As  the  Moonites  are 
erecting  trophies,  one  for  the  infantry,  on  the 
cobweb,  the  other  in  the  clouds  for  those  who 
had  fought  in  the  air,  intelligence  is  brought 
that  the  blond  centaurs  are  approaching.  An 
army  of  cavalry,  half  men  and  half  winged 


horses,  with  the  human  half  as  big  as 
the  upper  portion  of  the  Colossus  at  Rhodes, 
and  the  equine  half  resembling  a  great  ship 
of  burthen,  was  an  ugly  customer.  Led  by 
Sagittarius  from  the  Zodiac  they  rout  the 
Moonites,  pursue  their  king  to  the  walls  of  his 
capital,  kill  the  greater  part  of  his  birds, 
throw  down  the  trophies,  overrun  the  Field 
of  the  Cloth  of  Cobweb,  and  make  our 
traveller  and  his  companions  prisoners  of 
war,  tying  their  hands  behind  them  with  a 
cord  of  the  cobweb.  After  that,  instead  of 
besieging  the  capital,  they  carry  up  a  double 
rampart  of  clouds  between  the  sun  and  the 
moon.  A  total  eclipse  ensues,  and  the  ! 
moment  Endymion  finds  himself  in  the  dark 
he  cries  for  mercy.  An  embassy  is  deputed 
to  the  sun,  and  the  entreater  being  humble 
and  the  proposals  advantageous,  that  lumi¬ 
nary  does  not  make  light  of  them,  but  con¬ 
cludes  a  treaty  offensive  and  defensive  with  j 
his  benighted  enemies.  Endymion  being  i 
under  an  eclipse  consents  to  pay  a  yearly 
tribute  of  ten  thousand  casks  of  dew  to  the 
king  of  the  sun.  Both  the  contracting  parties 
are  to  assist  in  establishing  the  colony  in  the 
morning-star.  The  treaty  is  engraved  on  a 
pillar  of  amber  set  up  in  the  confines  of  the 
two  kingdoms,  being  first  solemnly  signed  by 
Fireman,  Summerheat,  and  Flamington,  on 
the  part  of  the  Sunites  and  Nightlove, 
Mooney  and  Chancelight  on  the  part  of  the 
Moonites. 

The  wall  is  now  pulled  down,  and  the  i 
welcome  day  is  restored  to  Endymion’s  silver 
island.  On  his  return  to  that  inconstant  orb  j 
the  king  meets  our  hero  and  requests  that  he  ! 
and  his  friends  will  be  pleased  to  remain  with  J 
them.  They  refuse,  and  after  a  sumptuous 
entertainment,  which  lasts  a  week,  take  their 
leave  of  Endymion  and  the  Moonites. 

“  Once  more  upon  the  waters,  yet  once 
more,”  till  a  new  adventure  awaits  them. 
They  are  sailing  quietly  along  when  they  are 
swallowed  up,  ship  and  all,  by  a  whale.  To 
their  surprise  they  find  mountains,  valleys, 
temples  and  gardens  within.  Gulls,  halcyons, 
and  other  sea-birds  flit  about,  as  if  they 
were  quite  used  to  it.  Presently  our 
travellers  meet  an  old  man  who,  with  his 
son  and  servants,  has  lived  twenty-seven 
years  within  this  colossal  prince  of  whales. 

U ntractable  creatures,  of  the  most  grotesque  j 
shape  inhabit  the  cetaceous  hills  and  valleys. 
Some  of  the  ferocious  beings  are  furnished 
with  crab’s-claws  instead  of  hands,  others 
instead  of  the  orthodox  human  countenance, 
prefer  the  heresy  of  a  crab’s  face,  and  even 
adopt  the  pleasing  variety  of  eel’s  eyes.  These 
very  odd  fishes  our  hero  proposes  to  attack. 
The  assault  is  successful.  The  crabbed 
originals  are  all  put  to  the  sword  or  driven 
into  the  sea.  Our  hero  and  his  friends  now 
make  themselves  at  home,  but,  after  a  two 
years’  enjoyment  of  this  new  domestic  bliss, 
they  find  the  situation  too  retired  and  resolve 
to  escape.  To  effect  their  purpose  they  set  the  j 
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whale  on  fire,  and  when  the  animal  is  dead, 
haul  up  their  vessel  and  launch  it  through 
the  interstices  of  his  teeth.  Among  other 
adventures  they  now  visit  the  Island  of  the  > 
Blessed,  and  see  the  place  where  they  assem¬ 
ble  to  eat  lies  (the  appropriate  food  of  Fools’ 
Paradise),  situated  beyond  the  city,  and 
called  the  Elysian  Fields.  Heroes  and  sages 
are  seen  in  great  abundance,  but  Plato, 
famous  for  his  dreams  of  an  ideal  common¬ 
wealth,  is  not  to  be  found  with  the  other 
philosophers,  but  lives  in  a  republic  of  his 
own  contrivance,  and  under  a  constitution 
and  laws  of  his  own  making. 

Our  voyager  again  embarks,  and,  favoured 
by  fortune  and  the  winds,  ere  long  approaches 
the  Island  of  Dreams,  an  island  scarcely  dis¬ 
tinguishable,  even  at  the  shortest  distance,  and 
which  possesses  the  amiable  property  of  con¬ 
tinually  receding  as  you  advance,  so  that  it  is 
almost  itself  a  dream.  At  length  with  the  last 
gleam  of  evening  twilight,  he  runs  into  the 
Harbour  of  Sleep.  He  finds  the  city  environed 
by  a  high  wall  displaying  all  the  colours  of  the 
rainbow.  He  beholds  also  the  dreams  them¬ 
selves.  These  visionary  creatures  are  of 
various  nature.  Some  are  large,  gay,  and 
lovely  ;  others  little  and  ugly.  Some  look  like 
fine  sold:  others  seem  of  no  value  at  all.  Several 
of  them  have  wings,  and  the  most  strange 
and  fanciful  shapes.  Others  are  dressed  and 
decorated  as  for  a  holiday-procession,  per¬ 
sonating  gods  or  kings.  Many  of  them,  says 
the  narrator,  reminded  me  of  having  seen 
them  formerly  at  home.  They  came  up  to  us, 
greeted  us  as  old  acquaintances,  and  after 
lulling  us  to  sleep,  entertained  us  in  the  most 
sumptuous  manner,  even  promising  to  make 
us  kings  and  great  lords.  Some  of  them  con¬ 
veyed  us  to  our  own  country,  showed  us  our 
relatives  and  friends  .  and  brought  us  back 
again  in  the  same  day.  Thirty  days  glide 
away  in  luxurious  dreams  in  this  island, 
when  suddenly  the  travellers  are  roused  by  a 
loud  clap  of  thunder,  spring  up,  provision 
their  ship,  and  take  to  sea  again.  They  make 
for  the  island  of  Calypso,  our  hero  having  un¬ 
dertaken  to  deliver  a  letter  for  the  goddess 
from  Ulysses.  The  forsaken  fair  one  receives 
and  feasts  them  magnificently,  talks  much  of 
her  old  love,  is  curious  about  Penelope,  asks 
how  she  looked,  and  whether  she  is  really 
such  a  picture  of  virtue  as  Ulysses  made  out. 
Of  course  there  are  no  Calypsos  now,  and 
female  curiosity  is  as  obsolete  an  article  as 
female  rivalry.  Our  adventurers  leave  the 
island  of  the  enchantress,  and  visit  that  of 
the  ox-lieaded  people.  Sailing  further  still, 
they  observe  a  peculiar  kind  of  water-locomo¬ 
tives.  Men  sit  on  large  pieces  of  cork,  drawn 
by  a  pair  of  harnessed  dolphins,  which  they 
manage  by  bit  and  bridle,  and  so  are  chario¬ 
teered 

O’er  tbs  glad  waters  of  the  dark  blue  sea. 

Next  they  laud  on  an  island  inhabited 
only  by  women  who  “  speak  Greek  and  have 


donkey’s  hoofs.”  Have  we  never  had  a 
vision  of  these  forms  of  light  and  love  in 
some  blue  oasis  in  the  desert  of  theninteenth 
century  ?  If  we  have,  let  us  remember  that 
Zoe  is  yet  young,  and  indulge  the  hope  that 
when  she  is  come  to  years  of  discretion,  she 
will  retain  her  linguistic  felicity  without 
exhibiting  these  somewhat  objectionable 
extremities. 

A  storm  now  arises.  The  vessel,  which 
has  sailed  through  so  many  seas  is  dashed  to 
pieces,  and  the  pilots  that  have  weathered 
the  storm,  swim  to  land,  catching  hold  of 
whatever  aid  to  self-navigation  they  can  lay 
hands  on.  So  ends  the  True  History,  not  with¬ 
out  a  promise  of  being  continued  ;  a  promise, 
however,  that  to  use  the  words  of  an  old 
friend  in  Don  Quixote,  Lucian  “  did  not 
choose  to  remember.” 

Lucian’s  dialogues  abound  in  wit,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  convey  Greek  wit  into  English 
words.  In  one  place  he  introduces  the 
Scythian  Anacharsis  laughing  covertly  at 
Spartan  severities  and  unnatural  resignation 
to  suffering.  The  satirist  slily  remarks,  on 
hearing  of  the  whippings  which  were  admi¬ 
nistered  to  the  tingling  boy-senators  :  “Your 
customs  are  very  unlike  ours.  You  are  a 
much  braver  people  than  we.  For  we  are 
so  timid  that  we  have  not  even  the 
courage  to  let  a  man  give  us  a  slap  in  the 
face.”  In  another  place,  Lucian  ridicules 
the  superstitious  funeral  ceremonies  of  the 
ancients,  complaining  that  men  put  an 
oboius  into  the  mouth  of  a  friend,  as  soon  as 
he  expires,  without  having  previously  ascer¬ 
tained  what  species  of  currency  is  legal  tender 
in  the  other  world  !  They  dress  the  body  in 
beautiful  clothes,  he  conjectures,  for  fear  it 
should  catch  cold  by  the  way,  or  be  seen 
naked  by  Cerberus.  Have  we  not  heard  of 
some  modern  country,  where  the  inhabitants 
defer  the  payment  of  their  debt  of  gratitude 
and  honour  to  private  friends  or  public 
benefactors  while  yet  there  is  celestial  beauty 
in  the  widow’s  mites,  to  discharge  it  with 
compound  interest  wdien  the  finest  gold  has 
lost  it3  lustre.  That  amiable  goddess 
Diana,  is  introduced  to  us  by  Lucian  in 
another  paper  in  a  very  unclassical  state  of 
mind,  if  repose  be  an  essential  characteristic 
of  Greek  divinity.  King  FEneus,  it  appears, 
has  omitted  to  invite  her  to  his  grand  sacri¬ 
fice,  and  Diana — who  may  be  a  goddess,  but 
who  looks  much  more  like  a  naughty  child — 
is  represented  as  fretting  and  fuming,  and 
filling  Olympus  with  her  complaints,  while 
the  other  deities  are  feasting  and  making 
merry  below.  Can  such  temper  dwell  in 
heavenly  minds  ?  Can  unhappiness  approach 
those  higher  circles  where  nectar  takes  the 
place  of  champagne,  and  ambrosia  succeeds 
to  tourte  meringu6e  ?  Lucian  tells  us  they 
can.  He  points  to  Jupiter  reproving  toe 
insolence  of  philosophers,  who,  on  the  bare 
word  of  Homer,  declare  the  upper  ten  thou¬ 
sand  blessed,  asserting  that  happiness  is 
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nowhere  to  be  found  out  of  the  Olympian 
Belgravia.  “What  are  we  the  better,”  asks 
the  father  of  gods  and  men,  “  for  our  nectar 
and  ambrosia  ?  See  how  hard  we  toil  for 
mortals.  Here’s  poor  Helios,  for  example, 
who  has  to  get  up  early  every  morning,  put 
his  horses  to,  and  gallop  round  the  sky, 
wrapped  all  over  in  fire,  and  stuck  full  of 
rays.  Then  poor  Selene  can’t  close  her  eyes 
all  night,  but  must  take  her  everlasting 
round,  lighting  tipsy,  disorderly  people  to 
their  homes.  As  to  Apollo,  it  is  a  wonder 
he  is  not  as  deaf  as  a  post,  so  many  persons 
come  to  consult  him  about  future  events. 
Then  tlieie’s  AEsculapius,  plagued  to  death 
with  his  patients  ;  the  Winds  tired  of  wafting 
ships  and  winnowing  corn  !  Sleep  weary  of 
hovering  round  all  living  creatures,  and 
Dream  obliged  to  watch  the  livelong  night. 
But  all  that  the  other  gods  have  to  do  is 
nothing  compared  to  what  I  have  to  go 
through.  For,  first,  I  must  take  care  that 
the  rest  of  the  deities  who  help  me  to  govern 
the  world  do  their  work  without  bungling. 
Then  I’ve  a  thousand  things  to  do  for  myself 
— one  must  mind  one’s  own  business  some¬ 
times — collecting  rain,  thunder,  and  light¬ 
ning.  Then  I  must  be  here,  there,  and 
everywhere  ;  at  Olympia  to  attend  a  heca¬ 
tomb  ;  at  Babylon  to  survey  a  battle.  I 
must  hail  on  the  Getse,  and  feast  with  the 
Ethiopians.  And,  when  all  the  other  gods 
and  mortals  sleep,  I  must  not  close  my  eyes 
for  a  moment.” 

Lucian  indulges  in  the  same  delightful 
banter  in  his  Icaromenippus.  Menippus, 
weary  of  the  endless  disputes  about  ideas, 
incorporealities,  finit.es,  and  infinites,  makes 
himself  wings  (like  Icarus),  and  flies  from 
Hymettus  to  Taygetus,  then  to  Olympus,  and 
then  to  the  moon.  Here  he  has  an  interview 
with  Empedocles,  who,  having  leapt  into  the 
crater  of  HCtna,  in  search  of  the  platonic 
immortality,  was  carried  up,  he  tells  us,  with 
the  ascending  smoke.  As  he  prepares  to 
resume  his  aerial  flight,  Luna  calls  after  him, 
in  a  delicate  female  voice,  and  troubles  him 
with  a  commission  to  Jupiter.  “I  lose  all 
patience,”  says  the  fair  inconstant  (that 
monthly  changes  in  her  circled  orb),  “at 
the  treatment  I  receive  from  philosophers. 
One  would  think  they  had  nothing  else  to  do 
but  to  meddle  with  my  affairs.  They  are 
always  asking  who  I  am  ]  How  big,  long, 
and  broad  I  am  ?  Why  I  sometimes  look 
like  half  a  plate,  and  sometimes  have  horns  ? 
Some  say  I  am  inhabited.  Some  that  I  hang 
like  a  looking-glass  over  the  sea.  And  some 
spread  a  report  that  my  light  is  not  genuine, 
and  I  steal  it  from  the  sun.  Small  thanks  to 
them,  if  mischief  is  not  made  between  my 
brother  and  me  !  Pray  tell  Jupiter  all  this, 
that  he  may  break  the  heads  of  these  natu¬ 
ralists,  stop  the  mouths  of  logicians,  blow  up 
the  Porch,  set  fire  to  the  Academe,  and  put 
an  end  to  the  talk  of  the  Peripatetics.” 

Thus  Lucian  shook  Olympus  with  his 


laughter,  dethroned  the  gods  with  his  rail¬ 
lery,  and  took  from  the  pagan  sages  and 
poets  their  ancient  prestige  and  canonical 
authority.  The  sworn  foe  of  all  shams  and 
cheats,  and  quackeries,  of  all  the  posture- 
makers  of  religion  and  philosophy,  he  worked 
conscientiously  to  undermine  the  temple  of 
the  old  superstition,  unconsciously  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  higher  hope,  a  purer  love,  a  nobler 
faith*than  Borne  or  Greece  ever  knew.  The 
divine  hierarchy  faded.  Jupiter  dropped 
his  thunder.  Venus  laid  aside  her  cestus. 
Phoebus  unstrung  his  bow.  “  They  live  no 
longer  in  the  faith  of  reason.”  The  time  will 
come  when  even  the  youngest  Englishman 
will  practically  disprove  the  unpleasant  im¬ 
putation  “  that  the  great  system  of  facts  with 
which  the  juvenile  Briton  is  the  most  per¬ 
fectly  acquainted  are  the  intrigues  of  the 
heathen  gods.” 


ONLY  A  GOVERNESS. 

If  you  look  over  the  advertising  columns 
of  the  Times,  you  are  struck  with  the  number 
of  people  in  the  world  wanting  to  earn  their 
daily  bread.  It  is  very  rare  indeed  to  see 
the  same  advertisement  twice  ;  so  that  it 
is  evident  that,  for  obtaining  employment, 
advertising  is  the  best  medium.  But  do 
all  succeed  in  gaining  what  they  seek  ? 
Does  the  tradesman  who  advertises  for  a 
loan  of  thirty  pounds  for  a  few  weeks  to 
meet  some  pressing  engagement,  and  who 
offers  security  to  four  times  that  amount, 
find  some  benevolent  usurer  to  help  him 
out  of  his  difficulties  ?  Does  the  nobleman’s 
family  find  that  combination  of  cook  and 
housekeeper  for  the  sixty  pounds  per  annum, 
without  perquisites,  which  it  offers  ?  Does 
the  careful  mother  find  the  desired  young 
person  of  ladylike  manners  and  superior 
education  to  undertake  the  entire  charge, 
not  only  of  her  six  children,  but  of  their 
wardrobes,  for  a  fifth  of  that  sum.  I  had 
formerly  speculated  during  the  hour  I  hired 
the  Times  upon  what  the  result  of  such 
advertisements  would  be. 

A  time  came  when  I  found  my  curiosity 
gratified.  Circumstances  compelled  me  to 
have  recourse  to  the  advertising  sheet.  I 
drew  up  a  neat  advertisement,  and  it  was 
inserted  conspicuously  after  “  Required  a 
Family’s  Washing.”  I  suppose  washing  is  a 
higher  art  than  teaching.  For,  the  half- 
dozen  advertisements  setting  forth  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  good  drying-ground,  and  that 
families’  washing  is  done  in  the  first  style  at 
moderate  charges,  are  always  placed  first  on 
the  list.  Mine  stated  that  a  lady  of  good 
education  and  manners,  would  be  happy  to 
devote  several  hours  of  the  day  to  the  culti¬ 
vation  and  improvement  of  others. 

On  the  morning  my  advertisement  appeared, 
I  waited  with  feverish  anxiety  for  the  mes¬ 
senger  who  was  to  bring  the  letters  from 
the  library  at  which,  for  a  consideration,  the 
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answers  were  to  be  received.  The  first  that 
came  I  opened  with  a  nervous  trepidation. 
It  was  the  printed  circular  of  a  magazine,  with 
my  own  advertisement  cut  out  and  pasted 
therein,  pointing  out  the  great  sale  and  circu¬ 
lation  of  that  periodical  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  describing  the  benefit  I  should 
derive  from  using  its  columns  to  make  my 
desires  known  amongst  the  nobility,  clergy, 
gentry,  and  the  public  at  large. 

The  course  of  the  dav  brought  other  letters, 
almost  as  disappointing.  One  was  from  the 
friends  of  an  invalid  old  gentleman,  who 
resided  almost  beyond  the  limits  of  omnibus 
route.  An  appointment  was  made.  I  kept 
it,  and  was  received  by  a  formal-looking  old 
lady,  a  friend  of  the  advertiser,  who  had 
undertaken  the  task  of  looking  out  for  a 
likely  person.  The  house  was  large,  well 
furnished,  and  everything  about  it  bore  un¬ 
mistakable  signs  of  comfort ;  of,  indeed, 
affluence.  The  lady,  notwithstanding  her 
age,  was  dressed  with  some  attention  to  the 
niceties  of  the  toilette  ;  her  handsome  black 
silk  dress,  lace  collar,  sleeves,  and  cap,  being 
in  perfect  taste. 

This  lady  made  known,  in  stately  accents, 
that  my  services  would  be  required  each 
evening  at  six  o’clock  to  read  to  her  friend 
until  ten.  For  this  the  sum  of  six  shillings 
a-week  was  offered,  with  other  advantages. 
These  had  need,  I  thought,  to  be  very  great ; 
but,  on  narrow  investigation,  they  were 
reduced  to  one  very  slender  privilege  : 

“  If  you  are  punctual,”  said  my  informant, 
“  you  can  always  have  a  cup  of  tea.  Mr. 
Donnert,  being  a  great  invalid,  is  obliged  to 
be  regular  with  his  meals,  and  his  hour  for 
tea  is  six  exactly.” 

I  asked  if  the  omnibus  fare  would  be  paid  ; 
for  otherwise  it  would  be  quite  impossible 
for  me  to  accept  such  terms.  The  lady  was 
indignant. 

“I  never  heard,”  she  replied,  “of  such  a 
preposterous  idea  !  I  thought  all  you  ladies 
seeking  your  living  by  head-work,  were  only 
too  happy  of  a  walk.  It  must  be  such  a 
relief  after  the  confinement  of  the  day.” 

“True,”  I  observed,  very  quietly,  “but  a 
walk  of  more  than  four  miles  out  and  four 
miles  home,  would  be  too  much  exercise  even 
for  health  ;  not  to  speak  of  the  time  that 
would  be  lost ;  which,  to  people  in  my 
circumstances,  is  a  consideration.” 

This  ended  the  interview.  Scarcely  con¬ 
descending  to  speak  another  word,  the  old 
lady  went  slowly  to  the  bell,  rang  it,  and 
dismissed  me  with  a  cold  “  Good  morning.” 

The  writer  of  the  next  letter  which  led  to 
an  interview,  had  been  neglected  in  her 
youth,  and  was  anxious,  in  mature  age,  to 
repair  in  some  degree  her  frequent  errors 
against  the  laws  of  Lindley  Murray.  This 
lady  admitted  that  she  had  not  even  availed 
herself,  since  her  marriage,  of  the  advantages 
her  husband’s  position  gave  her  to  improve 
herself,  as  she  might  have  done  ;  but  she  was 


now  really  anxious  to  learn,  and.  to  become 
acquainted  with  literature.  She  had  heard 
much  talk  of  three  writers — Shakespeare, 
Bulvver,  and  Byron — but  did  not  know  which 
of  them  was  still  living.  She  had  a  desire  to 
learn  French,  “  a  few  words  just  to  introduce 
into  conversation.  It  looks  clever ;  besides  I 
visit  Bui  Ion  in  the  season,  and  a  phrase  or 
two  goes  a  long  way  there,  I  find.”  Her  time, 
she  added,  was  much  taken  up  with  her 
numerous  friends  ;  but,  she  was  so  anxious  to 
get  on  and  to  surprise  her  husband  on  his 
return  from  one  of  the  colonies  (which  would 
happen  in  a  few  months)  that  she  had  deter¬ 
mined  to  devote  three  hours  a-day  to  this 
honourable  task.  She  seemed  so  earnest 
and  zealous  for  improvement,  that  I  flattered 
myself  I  had  now  found  the  employment  I 
had  been  seeking,  for  something  above 
starvation  pay.  But,  alas !  I  was  again 
doomed  to  disappointment.  On  being  asked 
to  name  my  terms,  and  replying  (modestly 
as  I  thought)  that  half -a-guinea  a-week 
would  not  be  too  much,  I  so  startled  the 
lady  by  this  exorbitant  demand,  that  she 
required  time  to  think  it  over  ;  and  eventually 
offered  me  the  third  of  what  I  had  asked. 
At  last  an  arrangement  was  made,  by  which 
I  agreed  to  give  a  little  less  time  for  a  little 
less  money;  and,  four  times  a-week,  I 
make  a  lengthy  call  upon  Mrs.  Smith.  Her 
desire  for  improvement  was  genuine ;  but 
she  had  considerable  difficulty  in  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  her  purpose.  Her  fear  of  the 
servants  discovering  her  secret,  constantly 
interrupted  our  lessons :  “  if  they  did,”  she 
said,  “  they  would  lose  all  respect  for  me.” 
She  was  confident  that  cook  and  housemaid 
could  both  beat  her  in  reading  and  writing  j 
but  it  would  not  do  to  let  them  know  that. 
When  either  of  them  entered  the  room — 
which  they  did  frequently  with  some  mes¬ 
sage,  or  something  to  be  known — the  con¬ 
fusion  in  which  grammar  and  spelling-book 
were  thrust  out  of  sight  under  the  table, 
or  scrambled  under  a  newspaper,  and  the 
flustered  manner  in  which  we  began  a  con¬ 
versation  about  the  opera,  the  fashions,  or 
some  other  news  of  the  day,  must  have 
revealed  to  their  quick  sight  that  there  was 
something  more  going  on,  than  mistress  would 
have  liked  them  to  know. 

Another  lady  offered  me  her  four  children, 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  ten,  to  instruct 
in  English,  music,  and  French  (if  dancing 
and  Latin  could  be  included,  it  would  be 
more  desirable)  five  mornings  in  the  week, 
from  nine  till  one.  For  this  one  pound 
per  month  was  thought  sufficient  remu¬ 
neration.  I  objected  that  this  sum  was  too 
little.  The  reply  I.  got  furnished  one  of 
those  curious  instances  of  perverted  logic  to 
which  the  framers  of  mean  excuses  are  fre¬ 
quently  driven.  It  was  actually  asserted  that 
my  task  would  be  all  the  easier,  and  that  my 
services  ought,  therefore,  to  be  purchased  at  a 
cheaper  rate,  because  mamma’s  little  darlings 
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had  never  before  been  placed  under  any  kind 
of  instruction.  The  lady  proceeded,  more 
consistently,  to  assure  me  that  her  children 
would  give  me  “no”  trouble  ;  they  being  the 
quickest,  most  obedient,  and  loveable  children 
1  could  possibly  have  to  do  with.  She  ad¬ 
mitted  that  something  less  than  five  shil¬ 
lings  per  week  was  a  small  recompense  for 
teaching  and  training  four  children  four 
hours  a-day  five  days  in  the  week,  but  added 
that  she  thought  she  could  put  a  little 
needlework  in  my  way,  to  make  up  a  better 
income.  As  my  mornings  only  would  be 
engaged,  I  could  thus  also  turn  the  other 
hours  to  advantage.  It  would  make  a  change 
from  the  teaching  ;  which,  she  acknowledged, 
must  be,  as  a  constant  employment,  rather 
wearisome. 

This  experience  differed  very  little  in  one 
respect,  from  my  other  experiences.  Almost 
every  lady  I  waited  upon  spoke  as  one  con¬ 
ferring  a  great  favour,  and  seemed  to  put  in 
a  latent  sort  of  claim  upon  the  whole  of  my 
time,  even  when  the  hours  mentioned  in  the 
negotiation  were  few,  and  the  remuneration 
very  niggardly. 

A  widow  next  replied  to  my  advertise¬ 
ment.  She  wished  me  to  take  charge  of  two 
little  girls,  aged  respectively  ten  and  twelve. 
She  scarcely  inquired  from  me  my  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  the  office  of  teacher ;  but  laid  greater 
stress  on  my  capabilities  for  managing  a 
household.  She  was,  she  said,  absent  from 
home  during  a  great  part  of  the  year  ;  for, 
when  not  travelling  abroad,  she  visited  her 
husband’s  relations  with  her  maid,  from 
whom  she  had  expectations  ;  and  was  there- 
:  fore  obliged  to  keep  up  appearances  before 

i  them.  Her  desire  vTas  to  find  some  clever 

and  trustworthy  person,  who  could  teach  her 
children,  attend  to  all  their  wants,  and 
manage  her  household  while  she  was  away. 
This  lady  had  scarcely  attained  the  middle 
i  age,  and  made  the  most — by  expensive  and 
well-chosen  dress — of  considerable  personal 
attractions.  Something  struck  me  that  I  had 
|  seen  her  before  and,  when  she  mentioned 
that  each'autumn  I  should  have  the  privilege 
of  taking  her  children  with  her  for  a  little 
while  into  the  country,  I  remembered  that  I 
had  once  seen  this  selfish  woman  at  the 
South  Eastern  Railway-station,  huddling  her 
two  children  and  servants  into  a  second-class 
carriage,  and  then  securing,  for  herself,  the 
best  first-class  seat  she  could  find. 

The  widow  approached  the  subject  of 
terms  with  caution,  but  not  without  tact. 
Everything  connected  with  the  situation  was 
(as  usual)  pointed  out  as  an  advantage  to 
me  ;  and,  when  all  such  “  advantages  ”  had 
been  piled  up  to  the  highest  point,  and  set 
against  (so  as  to  lessen)  my  claim  for  remu¬ 
neration,  the  lady  mentioned  the  amount 
of  salary.  For  undertaking,  not  only  the 
intellectual,  but  the  moral  training  of  her 
two  little  girls  ;  for  attending  to  their 
clothing ;  for  managing  the  house  and  ser¬ 


vants,  and  economising  tradesmen’s  bills ; 
for,  in  short,  relieving  this  erratic  widow  of 
every  responsibility  as  a  mother  and  a  mis¬ 
tress,  I  was  offered  the  sum  of  ten  pounds 
a-year  and  my  board. 

Another  lady  who,  in  the  evening  of  her 
days,  had  been  left  in  dreary  solitude, 
washed  to  meet  with  a  daily  companion  of 
agreeable  manners  and  lively  conversation. 
She  must  be  musical,  amiable,  obliging,  and 
well  dressed.  She  must  commence  her  duties 
every  morning  soon  after  nine,  and  remain 
till  eight  or  nine  in  the  evening.  She  would 
have  to  work,  read,  and  play,  and  accompany 
the  lady  in  her  drives  and  visits.  The  appear¬ 
ance  of  this  person  was  repellant.  In  her 
youth  she  might  have  been  passable ;  but 
the  cold  grey  eye  and  the  stony-looking 
features  seemed  to  indicate  that  she  had 
never  been  capable  of  a  kindly  feeling.  Yet 
I  felt  a  kind  of  pity  for  her,  thinking 
that  hers  must  have  always  been  a  joyless 
existence.  She  looked  as  if  it  were  impos¬ 
sible  for  a  smile  ever  to  cross  her  marble 
features.  She  repeated  again  and  again  that 
her  companion’s  dress  must  always  be  nice  and 
ladylike.  She  had  always  been  accustomed  to 
have  all  around  her  in  the  best  style.  She 
had  an  intense  horror  of  common  things,  and 
common  people,  and  could  not  endure  them 
about  her.  The  reason  why  she  preferred  a 
daily  to  a  resident  companion  was,  that  she 
knew,  generally  speaking,  such  people  had 
friends  ;  and  she  could  not  be  troubled  with 
her  visitors.  If  wTe  came  to  terms,  there¬ 
fore,  it  must  be  understood  that  I  must 
provide  a  lodging  of  my  own  to  receive 
my  relatives  or  acquaintances  in — of  course 
before  breakfast,  or  after  supper.  The 
statuesque  old  dame  added  the  discouraging 
statement  that  she  had  tried  many  com¬ 
panions,  but  that  they  had  all  left  her  after  a 
few  weeks.  I  did  not  wonder  at  this,  from  the 
frigid,  unsympathising  manner  she  showed  to 
all  about  her,  and  therefore  declined  the  ten 
shillings  a-week  which  she  thought  a  suffi¬ 
cient  income  for  a  lady  to  dress  well  upon  ; 
besides  keeping  some  sort  of  a  roof  over  her 
head. 

Many  similar  letters  came.  The  invariable 
reply  I  met  with  when  I  thought  the  remu¬ 
neration  too  small  to  be  accepted  was,  “  That 
is  your  affair.  You  can  do  as  you  please 
about  accepting  or  rejecting  my  terms;  if  you 
do  not  take  them,  there  are  hundreds  of  w’ell- 
educated  females  who  will  only  be  too  happy 
to  do  so.”  And  this  always  was  spoken  in  a 
kind  of  resentful  tone,  as  if  I  had  materially 
injured  them  by  refusing  their  offers.  But 
the  argument  is,  alas,  a  just  one.  The 
circle  of  employment  for  women  is  too 
narrow,  and  the  number  of  competitors  too 
great ;  yet,  although  the  market-price  (the 
proper  term,  I  believe,  to  be  used  on  this 
occasion)  for  such  talents  is  so  very  low,  why 
cannot  there  be  a  better  feeling  exhibited 
towards  the  governess  ?  She  is  endowed 
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with  feelings  like  the  rest  of  humanity  :  why, 
then,  should  those  feelings  be  so  carelessly 
outraged  as  they  often  are,  and  she  made  to 
feel  that  she  is  a  being  quite  apart  from  the 
rest  of  the  world — a  kind  of  Pariah?  Why 
should  she  be  so  often  spoken  of  con¬ 
temptuously  as  “only  a  Governess  ?” 


A  MAY  DAY  IN  THE  PYRENEES. 

Our  English  May  often  recalls  to  me  the 
days  of  a  happy  May  spent  in  a  valley  of  the 
Pyrenees;  and  thither  I  should  like,  for  a 
short  time,  to  transport  my  readers. 

The  snowy  mountains  are  tossed  about  on 
all  sides,  yet  they  do  not  chill  us.  They 
are  the  white-robed  guardians  of  the  vale  ; 
but  their  awful  presence  is  sufficiently 
removed  from  us  ;  gentle  slopes  and  green 
hills  lead  us  on  so  gradually  that  we  lose  all 
fear,  and  looking  up  at  them,  say  only,  “  How 
beautiful !  ” 

And  then  how  exquisite  are  the  meadows, 
enamelled  with  spring  flowers,  daffodils,  nar¬ 
cissus,  and  the  brilliant  blue  gentianella ! 
The  foaming  rills  leap  down  the  hill-side 
with  impetuous  speed,  and  with  a  happy 
babble  of  inarticulate  sound  which  seems  on 
the  very  eve  of  becoming  articulate  speech. 
I  watch  their  last  fall  ;  some  join  the  broad 
stream  that  flows  through  the  valley  with  an 
eager  bound,  others  flow  in  gently,  almost 
timidly,  as  if  half-doubting  what  the  new 
life  may  bring. 

And  then — for  my  picture  is  panoramic — 
I  turn  from  the  stream  and  look  away  over 
the  fields  to  a  house  by  the  roadside.  It  is  a 
half  cottage,  half  farm-house,  with  no  trees 
near  it,  and  with  the  desolate,  uncared-for 
look  that  such  houses  have  in  the  south  of 
Prance,  and  more  especially  in  the  valleys  of 
the  Pyrenees.  In  front  of  it  a  low  stone  wall 
encloses  a  courtyard,  in  which  are  pigs,  geese, 
turkeys,  fowls,  and  a  donkey.  The  donkey 
stands  with  his  neck  stretched  over  the  wall 
and  his  heavy  head  hanging  down  ;  the  pigs 
squeak  and  squabble  and  rustle  in  the  straw  ; 
and — although  I  cannot  see  them — I  know 
by  that  simultaneous  scream  and  flutter  that 
the  geese  have  taken  an  insane  rush  from  one 
side  of  their  domain  to  the  other.  One  goose 
stretches  out  its  neck,  and,  without  uttering 
any  sound,  starts  on  an  errand,  the  object  of 
which  no  one  can  divine  ;  and  then  all  the 
foolish  fraternity  stretch  their  necks  and  run, 
and  fly,  and  cackle,  and  scream  after  it.  The 
more  dignified  and  ill-natured  turkeys  seem 
inclined,  by  the  harsh  tone  of  their  remon¬ 
strance,  to  resent  so  uncalled-for  and  aimless 
a  proceeding  ;  but  eventually  nothing  comes 
of  it,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  hens,  who 
seem  to  look  upon  the  laying  of  eggs  as  the 
one  object  of  existence,  resume  their  noisy 
self-gratulations  at  having  achieved  this 
object.  There  are  some  rough  blocks  of 
wood  by  the  stone  wall  which  form  a  con¬ 
venient  seat  for  five  or  six  peasant  women, 
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who  are  knitting,  spinning,  talking,  and 
laughing  in  the  sun. 

They  all  have  the  Bearnaise  head-dress — 
a  bright-coloured  handkerchief  bound  closely 
round  the  hair — and  each,  according  to  her 
own  device,  has  some  additional  protection 
from  the  sunshine  which  streams  down,  flood- 
ing  the  bright  meadows,  and  quivering  round 
the  exquisite  green  of  the  willows  and  poplars 
that  skirt  the  stream. 

One  has  a  child’s  red  petticoat  thrown  over 
her  head.  With  the  instinct  of  a  Bearnaise, 
she  caught  up  the  nearest  thing  at  hand. 
Another  has  a  woollen  handkerchief  knotted 
loosely  under  her  chin,  and  some  have  the 
blue,  home-spun,  linen  apron,  folded  in  four, 
and  looking  like  a  quaint  device  for  a  cap. 
There  are  two  or  three  standing  to  gossip 
with  the  others,  who,  although  it  is  not  yet 
nine  o’clock,  have  already  done  their  day’s 
washing.  For  five  hours  past  you  might 
have  heard  the  splash  in  the  shallow  stream, 
and  the  dull  thud  thud  of  the  heavy  home- 
spun  linen,  which  they  wash  by  striking  it 
repeatedly  on  a  short  plank,  one  end  of  which 
is  raised  and  supported  by  a  leg,  and  the 
other  rests  in  the  water.  They  have  dried 
the  clothes  on  a  neighbouring  hedge,  or  bank, 
sitting  crouched  near  it,  and  knitting  the 
while  ;  and  now,  having  folded  the  cumbrous 
articles  and  piled  them  one  above  another  on 
their  heads,  they  are  on  the  way  home. 

All  have  discarded  their  most  important 
item  of  winter  clothing,  namely  stockings, 
and  are  barefooted,  though  some  have  huge 
wooden  sabots  lying  by  their  side.  The 
Bearnaise  peasants  seem  to  make  a  religious 
duty  of  carrying  these  ungainly  canoes 
wherever  they  go,  and  although  they  do  not 
wear  them  you  may  see  them  sticking  out  of 
baskets,  among  flowers,  and  vegetables,  and 
bread,  and  meat,  and  poultry. 

Some  boys  are  playing  at  leap-frog  near 
the  women  ;  leap-frog,  of  course,  in  French 
fashion.  One  boy  stoops,  resting  head  and 
hands  against  the  wall,  a  second  boy  takes  a 
run,  jumps  on  the  back  of  the  first,  and  from 
thence  springs  to  his  neck ;  a  third  boy  follows 
the  second,  and  a  fourth  the  third,  and  so  on, 
until  the  first  boy  sinks  beneath  his  burden, 
and  there  is  a  sprawling  mass  of  arms  and 
legs  in  the  dusty  path. 

There  are  little  barefooted  girls  skipping 
among  the  sharp  flints  of  the  road  with  as 
much  comfort  as  on  a  boarded  floor  ;  and  by 
the  side  of  a  small  dark-haired  and  dark-eyed 
girl,  who  talks  less  than  any  of  her  com¬ 
panions,  there  is  one  of  the  large,  round, 
shallow  wicker  baskets,  in  which  a  Bearnaise 
will  carry  on  her  head  to  market  enough 
vegetables,  apples,  meture  or  maize  bread, 
and  poultry  to  fill  a  cart.  This  basket,  how¬ 
ever,  is  shaded  by  the  favourite  huge  scarlet 
cotton  umbrella  ;  and  when  the  girl  lifts  it 
slily  from  time  to  time,  she  is  greeted  by  a 
shout  from  a  baby  beneath  it  of  about  four¬ 
teen  months  old. 
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The  only  clothing  which  the  baby-boy  can 
rightly  be  said  to  possess  is  a  white  linen  cap, 
tied  tightly  round  his  chubby  face.  Certainly 
there  is  a  something  intended  for  a  shirt,  but 
this  flimsy  garment  is  twisted  round  his  neck 
in  the  guise  of  a  collar. 

Every  time  the  young  mother — for  such  is 
the  girl — -peeps  under  the  umbrella,  baby 
makes  an  attempt  to  escape,  and  sometimes 
succeeds  in  scrambling  out  of  his  novel  cradle, 
and  having  a  little  escapade  in  the  road,  and 
a  neighbouring  ditch  ;  at  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say  whether  mother  or  child  is 
most  diverted.  Whilst  engaged  in  one  of 
these  mock  eager  pursuits,  a  peasant  on  horse¬ 
back  comes  riding  up,  to  whom  the  mother 
gives  th6  child ;  and  it  is  pretty  to  see  him 
stroking  the  little  bare  soft  limbs  with  his 
great  brown  hands,  and  trotting  the  laughing, 
crowing  boy  backwards  and  forwards  along 
the  road. 

This  is  one  of  those  bright  pictures  which 
the  memory  retains  we  don’t  know  how  or 
why,  and  which  captivates  us  at  first  sight. 
And  so  I  find  myself  returning  again  and 
again  to  watch  the  group  ;  before  long  I  am 
on  friendly  terms  with  the  older  women — 
always  ready  to  gossip — and  I  have  won  the 
young  mother’s  heart  by  admiring  and  playing 
with  the  baby.  One  day,  whilst  her  boy 
slept  under  the  great  scarlet  umbrella,  she 
told  me  the  story  of  her  life. 

I  don’t  know  whether  it  deserves  to  be 
called  a  story,  for  it  possesses  neither  dramatic 
nor  melo-dramatic  incident.  I  can’t  help 
that,  however  ;  I  tell  it  as  I  found  it,  the 
story  of  a  young  fresh  life  and  love  ;  the 
absorbing  and  life-long  interest  of  a  sweet 
and  simple  nature. 

Marie  was  the  youngest  of  thirteen  children, 
twelve  of  whom  had  died  in  early  infancy. 
She,  the  thirteenth,  though  a  small  delicate 
child,  had  struggled  on  through  childhood  to 
girlhood,  and  from  thence  to  motherhood,  in 
spite  of  all  the  prognostications  of  neighbours 
and  the  fears  and  forebodings  of  her  parents. 

These  parents 'lived  in  the  stone  house  in 
front  of  which  we  were  sitting  ;  her  mother 
was  the  witch-like  old  woman  with  the  scarlet 
petticoat  over  her  head,  and  her  father,  bowed 
down  more  with  infirmity  than  old  age,  was 
hobbling  about  the  courtyard  and  rapping 
the  pigs,  which  would  get  in  his  way,  with 
his  crutch. 

These  people,  like  all  the  other  peasants, 
their  neighbours,  possessed  a  house  and  one 
or  two  fields,  and  a  right  of  pasturing  a  few 
sheep  on  the  hills  belonging  to  their  commune. 
They  also,  like  all  the  peasants  in  the  Pyre¬ 
nees,  lived  hardly,  fared  badly,  and  grew  old 
before  their  time. 

Marie’s  mother  had  carried  all  the  manure 
necessary  for  their  land,  tied  up  in  large 
sheets,  upon  her  head  ;  because  the  path 
leading  to  the  fields  was  too  steep  and  inac¬ 
cessible  for  the  donkey.  And  when  the  hay 
was  cut,  yon  might  have  seen  a  short  file  of 


what  looked  like  huge  walking  bundles, 
tottering  down  the  hill-side.  Marie’s  mother 
and  her  neighbours  were  carrying  the  hay 
down  as  they  had  carried  the  manure  up  ; 
and  the  neighbours  were  doing  for  her  to-day 
what  she  would  do  for  all  of  them  in  turns. 
Then  there  would  be  the  maize  to  plant  and 
to  hoe  and  cut ;  the  flax  to  grow  and  pre¬ 
pare  ;  and,  before  the  long  winter  set  in,  an 
adequate  supply  of  wood  to  be  procured.  If 
towards  evening  you  had  been  walking  up 
any  of  the  exquisite  t  ransverse  valleys  through 
which  the  noisy  rills  dash  down  to  join  the 
main  stream,  you  might  have  seen  a  woman, 
bent  almost  double,  supporting  herself  by  a 
stick,  and  dragging  after  her  a  huge  load  of 
wood,  attached  to  her  by  means  of  a  broad 
band  of  leather  fastened  round  her  head. 
She  will  tell  you  that  she  has  fetched  it  from 
the  forest  many  miles  away,  and  that  she 
must  make  many  more  such  journeys  before 
the  autumn  sets  in,  and  the  wolves  begin  to 
prowl  about. 

Think  of  her  hard  life  and  scanty  fare  and 
insufficient  clothing,  you  will  scarcely  wonder 
that  fifteen  years  ago,  when  she  was  only 
thirty,  she  was  not  wrinkled  but  furrowed, 
hard  featured,  and  hard  favoured  ;  that  her 
babies  died  young  ;  and  that  petite  Marie 
(La  Petite,  as  they  all  call  her)  is  so  small 
and  delicate. 

Marie’s  father  has  lived  an  equally  laborious 
life,  and  was  a  broken  down  man  at  fifty, 
crippled  by  rheumatism,  contracted  in  the 
mountains,  where  he  spends  three  months  in 
the  summer  herding  his  sheep  and  goats  ; 
and  suffering  from  all  the  maladies  which 
poorness  of  blood  and  exposure  to  all  weathers 
will  engender. 

When  Marie  was  only  three  months  old, 
one  of  those  calamities  happened  so  frequent 
in  the  Pyrenees.  It  was  winter  time,  and 
three  men,  who  had  a  large  stone  barn 
between  them  in  a  field  at  some  little  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  village,  had  driven  in  their 
sheep,  and  were  giving  them  fodder  for  the 
night,  when  the  relentless  avalanche  swept 
down  and  carried  away  barn  and  sheep  and 
men,  dashing  them  over  the  steep  crags, 
hurling  them  on  to  the  sharp  stones  beneath, 
and  then  covering  all  with  the  deep  pure 
snow  garment. 

For  many  days  the  bodies  were  not  found  ; 
but  when  at  length  they  were  carried  home, 
the  widow  of  one,  who  had  long  been  ailing,  lay 
dead  of  a  broken  heart.  Husband  and  wife 
were  buried  together ;  and  their  one  child, 
Gaston,  a  boy  of  twelve  years  old,  was  left  to 
inherit  the  house  of  his  fathers,  a  miserable 
cottage  scantily  furnished.  All  their  other 
worldly  possessions — namely,  the  sheep  and 
the  third  share  of  the  barn — had  been 
destroyed  by  the  avalanche. 

Poor  Gaston  was  an  orphan  and  without 
relatives  ;  and  the  wise  old  men  of  the  village 
who  met  to  discuss  what  could  be  done  for 
him,  advised,  that  as  his  mother  had  a  cousin 
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in  Bordeaux  or  Paris  or  Lyons — for  she 
always  said  he  was  lh-bas  in  the  great  city — 
Gaston  had  better  set  out  and  find  his 
mother’s  friends,  and  see  if  they  would  help 
him. 

They  are  selfish,  these  poor  people — want 
and  hardship  make  them  so.  They  would 
have  given  a  day’s  work,  or  a  week’s  work, 
or  a  month’s  work,  and  an  occasional  meal, 
gladly  to  Gaston  and  his  parents  ;  but  they 
put  away  the  thought  which  occurred  to  all 
j  of  them,  that  some  one  ought  to  take  the 
|  boy  and  feed  and  clothe  him. 

So  the  father  of  La  Petite  went  home  and 
told  the  arrangement  to  his  wife,  who  sat 
with  the  crying  baby  in  her  arms,  crying 
herself  to  think  that  on  the  morrow  she  must 
leave  the  little  thing  swathed  and  tied  in  a 
basket,  and  hung  up  on  a  nail  in  the  wall,  for 
many  hours. 

When  she  heard  the  plan,  she  said,  “  What 
will  the  people  lil-bas  think  of  us  when  they 
see  the  poor  boy  walking  through  the  streets  ? 
Depend  on  it,  they  will  say  hard  things  of  us 
in  the  mountains  when  they  hear  that  no  one 
will  take  in  a  lad  like  that  !  ” 

Marie’s  father  was  moved ;  for  the  moun¬ 
taineer  is  proud  and  touchy,  anxious  from  the 
first  to  find  out  what  a  stranger  thinks  of 
him,  and  to  stand  well  in  the  opinion  of  the 
rand  people  from  Paris.  Of  course,  he  also 
elieves  that  everything  done  in  his  village 
is  known  and  talked  about  la-bas — a  com¬ 
prehensive  term,  including  every  place  at  a 
distance. 

Marie’s  mother  was  always  tender-hearted ; 

\  and,  seeing  that  her  first  speech  had  made  an 
i  impression,  she  added : 

“Jean,  it  won’t  be  all  trouble  and  expense 
to  the  people  who  take  him.  Why,  he  will 
30on  earn  his  own  living  ;  and  he  is  such  a 
handy  boy  with  sick  people.  He  has  been 
his  mother’s  nurse  since  he  was  seven  years 
old.” 

And  here  she  began  to  soothe  La  Petite, 
who  wailed  piteously  ;  and  Jean  and  she 
both  wept  to  think  they  must  lose  this 
youngest  child  also.  And  so  it  happened 
before  long,  that  Jean  had  proposed  taking 
Gaston,  and  the  mother  was  already  rejoicing 
at  the  thought  of  the  merry-hearted  boy 
carrying  her  baby  about  in  the  sunshine, 
and  playing  with  it  and  nursing  it  as  only  a 
French  boy  can. 

Jean  was  a  very  prudent  man — the  highest 
praise  the  villagers  can  give — and  he  had  a 
reputation  to  keep  up.  He  therefore  warned 
his  wife  that  she  must  not  spoil  the  boy,  and 
make  him  think  himself  an  object  of  pity 
because  his  parents  were  dead  ;  and  all  the 
village  soon  knew  that  Gaston  slept  on  straw 
in  a  corner  of  the  shed  with  the  donkey  and 
the  poultry.  This  met  with  universal  appro¬ 
bation  ;  for  they  said  the  boy  would  learn 
that  he  was  living  on  charity,  and  that  this 
was  a  different  thing  from  earning  one’s  own 
living.  He  was  a  good  lad,  however,  very 


strong,  very  handy,  very  active,  and  very  fond 
of  the  baby.  This  latter  seems  an  attribute 
peculiar  to  French  boys  :  all  French  boys 
like  babies,  and  are  better  nurses  than  the 

girls. 

Gaston  carried  La  Petite  about  with  him 
all  day  long,  whether  he  was  at  work  or  play ; 
and  La  Petite  lived  and  grew,  though  she  was 
always  small  and  delicate.  When  he  was  a 
great  strong  fellow  of  twenty,  she  used  to  sit 
on  his  shoulder  and  go  with  him  to  the  fields 
and  to  the  mountains:  and  when  the  day 
came  that  he  was  to  set  out  for  Orthez  and 
draw  for  the  conscription,  she  accompanied 
him.  He  drew  an  unlucky  number  ;  for 
him  there  was  no  possibility  of  obtaining  a 
substitute,  and  he  must  serve  his  time  as  a 
soldier.  He  said  nothing,  but  lifted  the 
child  on  his  shoulder,  and  walked  out  of  the 
town.  When  they  were  quite  away  from  it, 
and  in  a  lonely  place,  La  Petite  stroked  his 
face  and  asked  him  to  put  her  down,  and 
then  they  sat  by  the  road-side  and  wept. 

In  the  evening,  however,  when  they  had 
reached  the  village,  and  the  other  conscripts 
had  returned,  he  joined  them,  and  they  all 
marched  arm-in-arm  through  the  streets, 
singing  Partant  pour  La  Syrie,  as  if  they 
liked  it. 

Poor  fellows  !  they  left  home  with  a  heavy 
heart  and  many  tears.  No  recruiting  officer 
had  set  before  them  the  glory  of  war  and  its 
chances  of  success.  They  only  knew  that  j 
year  after  year  their  comrades  left  the  village, 
and  no  tidings  were  heard  of  them  until  the 
maire  or  the  prefet  received  a  melancholy  i 
list,  which  told  that  they  would  return  no 
more. 

Gaston,  however,  did  return :  he  came 
back  a  bronzed  and  handsome  fellow,  with 
wonderful  stories  of  his  exploits  and  travels, 
which  are  still  and  will  be  for  many  years 
talked  of  in  the  village.  Nothing  was 
changed.  Petite  Marie  was  still  La  Petite  ; 
and  although  she  walked  by  his  side  instead 
of  riding  on  his  shoulder,  he  was  as  fond  as 
ever  of  having  her  with  him.  He  would  not 
let  such  a  little  thing  drag  down  wood  from 
the  forest,  and  though  they  went  together  it 
was  Gaston  who  did  all  the  work. 

For  ten  months  they  were  as  happy  as 
loving  brother  and  sister  could  be  ;  and  then 
came  Easter  time,  when  all  the  village  went 
down  to  dance  on  the  Pl&ce  at  Luz.  Marie 
was  the  lightest  and  prettiest  dancer  in  the 
whole  canton,  and  she  had  promised  to  dance 
the  whole  day  with  Gaston,  who  was  of 
course  glad  to  monopolise  a  partner  whom  he 
found  that  all  the  other  young  men  on  the 
Place  would  wish  to  obtain.  But  one  of  the 
neighbours,  la  melre  Bassy,  when  she  heard 
of  this  arrangement,  said  : 

“  Marie,  you  are  not  acting  wisely  ;  you 
are  now  fifteen,  and  ought  not  to  be  treated 
like  a  child.” 

So  La  Petite  refused  to  dance  several  limes, 
and  Gaston  was  angry,  and  said  : 
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“  Why  do  you  quarrel  with  me,  Marie  ? 
All  the  neighbours  will  think  you  do  not 
love  me,  when  they  see  you  treat  me  in 
this  manner.” 

And  Marie  answered,  all  the  hot  blood 
flushing  to  her  face  and  brow  : 

“Why  should  I  love  you  ?  You  are 
nothing  to  me.  And  I  think  you  might 
treat  me  as  you  do  other  girls,  now  that  I 
am  grown  up  and  old  enough  to  be  married.” 

La  Petite  turned  away,  and  did  not  wait  to 
hear  what  Gaston  had  to  say.  But,  indeed, 
he  only  stood  looking  after  her  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  he  walked  slowly  away, 
and  danced  with  Leontine,  the  black-eyed 
bright  belle  of  the  village. 

La  Petite  was  sorry,  for  Gaston  did  not 
forget  her  sharp  speech  all  the  summer  ;  and 
although  he  was  as  kind  and  thoughtful  as 
ever  in  saving  her  the  laborious  work  which 
most  peasant  women  have  to  do,  yet  every¬ 
thing,  even  her  household  duties,  seemed 
harder  when  Gaston  was  not  near. 

And  so  the  time  passed  on,  and  October 
came,  and  the  maize  was  gathered  in.  This 
is  always  a  time  of  rejoicing,  for  maize  is  the 
staple  food  of  these  peasants  ;  and,  as  on  that 
year  there  was  a  very  full  harvest,  Marie’s 
parents  had  to  fix  three  nights  for  the  neigh¬ 
bours  to  come  in  and  help  them  rub  the 
grains  out  of  the  ears.  Of  course  they 
would  also  dance  and  sing,  and  eat  roasted 
chestnuts  ;  and  what  with  this,  and  the 
work  to  be  done,  they  would  be  up  nearly 
all  night. 

Leontine  was  to  be  there — Lbontine  whom 
Gaston  had  danced  with  on  the  PHce,  and 
visited  nearly  every  Sunday  since.  When  La 
Petite  heard  this,  she  resolved  that  she  would 
not  go  into  the  room  except  to  carry  round 
the  large  basket  of  chestnuts  from  time  to 
time,  and  therefore  she  asked  her  mother  to 
let  her  turn  and  roast  and  prepare  them.  It 
was  very  dreary  to  be  all  alone,  and  listen  to 
the  singing  and  dancing  and  laughiug  ;  yet 
not  so  bad  as  to  see  Gaston  sitting  there 
beside  Leontine,  and  her  great  black  eyes 
flashing  on  him. 

Once  there  was  a  loud  shout,  and  Marie 
knew  that  the  pickers  had  found  an  ear  with 
crimson  grains,  and  that  they  would  make  a 
circle,  standing  hand  in  hand,  and  all  the 
men  would  kiss  the  girls.  She  knew  Gaston 
would  kiss  Leontine  ;  and  she  listened  for  his 
voice,  standing  on  tip-toe  that  she  might 
hear  the  better. 

Just  then  she  saw  him  watching  her  from 
the  door,  and  she  flushed  up  and  spoke 
angrily,  and  Gaston  turned  and  went  away. 

On  the  third  night  the  poor  little  heart 
was  almost  broken,  for  Gaston  seemed  angrier 
than  ever.  The  small  face  looked  so  wan 
and  thin,  and  the  dark  eyes  had  such  large 
black  circles  round  them,  that  the  good- 


natured  Leontine  was  quite  grieved,  and 
insisted  on  giving  up  the  pleasure  of  the  party 
to  help  Marie  in  the  kitchen  ;  but  La  Petite 
drove  her  out  indignantly,  fearing  lest  Gaston 
should  follow. 

Once,  as  she  was  carrying  in  her  basket  of 
hot  chestnuts,  there  was  a  shout  for  another 
crimson  ear  that  had  been  found.  She 
paused,  and  found  herself  standing  close  by 
her  father  and  Gaston.  Her  father  said, 
“  Thou  art  pale  and  weary,  ma  petite,  Gaston 
shall  give  thee  a  kiss,  and  carry  thy  basket 
round  for  thee.”  And  then  turning  to 
Gaston,  who  seemed  not  very  ready  to  com¬ 
ply  with  this  command,  he  continued:  “It 
seems  to  me  that  thou  art  angry  with  the 
child,  mon  brave.  Now  that  is  not  well 
done  ;  thou  shouldst  remember  that  if  she 
is  flighty  and  strange  to  thee  sometimes,  as  I 
have  seen  her  of  late,  she  is  but  a  young 
girl ;  and  she  is  a  good  child  to  her  father 
and  mother;  we  have  never  heard  an  undu- 
tiful  word  from  her.  Kiss,  therefore,  and  be 
friends.” 

Gaston  took  the  basket  from  the  trembling 
girl,  and  put  his  arms  round  her.  He 
scarcely  touched  her  cold  cheek  with  his  lips, 
but  the  pain  of  it  went  through  her  heart,  so 
sharp,  that  for  a  moment  she  stood  quite 
still,  and  then  she  turned  and  went  back  to 
the  kitchen,  and  sat  with  her  apron  thrown 
over  her  face.  She  heard  footsteps,  and 
knew  who  was  coming,  but  she  could  not 
get  away. 

Gaston  stood  beside  her,  but  for  some  time 
she  could  not  tell  what  he  was  saying,  for  at 
the  first  sound  of  his  voice  she  began  to  cry. 
At  last  it  seemed  as  if  some  voice  kept  saying, 
over  and  over  again,  that  Gaston  loved  her, 
and  was  going  far  away  because  she  did  not 
love  him,  and  because  his  petite  Marie  would 
not  be  his  wife. 

It  was  like  the  sudden  clamour  of  church 
bells  to  one  who  stands  beside  a  church 
tower,  overwhelming,  almost  stupefying,  and 
she  sat  with  clasped  hands,  and  the  tears 
streaming  down  her  face. 

“  Shake  hands,  ma  petite,  let  us  part 
friends ;  let  me  see  thy  sweet  face  once 
more.” 

But  Marie  was  motionless  ;  so  he  took  her 
hand  and  drew  away  the  apron.  What  was 
it  in  the  large  tearful  eyes  fixed  on  him  that 
made  him  start  and  sit  down  by  her  side,  and 
clasp  her  in  his  arms,  and — yes,  finish  my 
story  ?  For,  at  this  point,  Marie  stooped 
and  took  up  the  boy  from  his  basket,  drew 
him  tenderly  forth  from  under  the  scarlet 
umbrella — the  boy  all  flushed,  rosy,  and 
warm  from  his  slumber.  She  kissed  the 
little  neck  and  arms,  and  bent  over  him, 
saying : 

“  He  is  like  Gaston,  he  is  like  his  father, 
is  he  not  ?  ” 
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THREE  CELEBRITIES. 

Fox,  Pitt,  and  Burke  were  (said  the  old 
lady,*)  low  London  thieves,  who  were  trans¬ 
ported  under  the  names  of  the  three  most 
celebrated  orators  and  statesmen  of  tlieir  time. 
Their  offence  was  picking  pockets  at  a  fair, 

;  and  their  sentences  fourteen  years.  Charles 
James  Fox  was  assigned  to  my  husband,  and 
we  employed  him  in  chopping  wood,  cleaning 
the  knives,  brushing  clothes,  and  carrying 
messages  in  the  absence  of  the  orderly.  He 
was  a  slight  young  man  of  about  twenty-four 
j  years  of  age,  and  far  from  ill-looking,  when 
he  first  came  into  our  service.  For  a  few 
months  he  conducted  himself  remarkably 
well,  but  subsequently  he  became  idle,  negli¬ 
gent,  and  addicted  to  speaking  the  most 
j  flagrant  untruths ;  so  much  so,  that  the 
Major  on  several  occasions  had  him  flogged. 
On  the  last  occasion  he  never  returned  to  us. 
He  watched  his  opportunity,  and  made  his 
escape  from  the  constable  who  had  him  in 
charge.  He  was,  of  course,  gazetted  as  a  run¬ 
away,  and  a  reward  of  ten  pounds  offered  for 
his  apprehension.  A  few  days  afterwards  the 
gazette  contained  the  names  of  William  Pitt 
and  Edmund  Burke.  They,  too  (most  pro¬ 
bably  at  the  instigation  of  Charles  James 
Fox),  had  run  away  from  their  respective 
masters.  It  was  rather  droll  to  see  those 
three  great  names  placarded  in  all  directions, 

I  and  the  persons  who  then  bore  them  in  the 
colony  minutely  described.  Pitt’s  master  was 
a  Doctor  Wylde  whom  we  knew  very  in¬ 
timately.  He  described  Pitt  to  us  as  a  short, 

I  thick-set,  and  rather  determined  character. 
Edmund  Burke,  having  been  originally  a 
compositor,  was  employed  in  the  government 
printing-office,  which  was  then  superintended 
by  Mr.  George  Howe,  who  was  afterwards 
permitted,  to  publish  a  newspaper  in  Sydney, 
subject  to  the  censorship  of  the  Colonial 
Secretary.  Burke,  according  to  Mr.  Howe’s 
account,  was  a  man  of  good  natural  ability, 
but  of  violent  and,  when  excited,  ferocious 
disposition. 

The  career  of  these  men  who  took  to  the 
bush  (considering  that  it  extended  over  a 
period  of  eight  years),  was  a  very  remark¬ 
able  one.  There  was  not  a  road  in  the 


colony,  not  even  a  cross-road  or  bush-road, 
upon  which  they  had  not  stopped  and  robbed 
travellers.  And  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  police  was  an  inefficient  body  in  jj 
those  days.  It  was  more  efficient  than  they 
are  very  likely  to  be  again.  Some  of  the 
police  had  been  highwaymen,  poachers,  game-  J 
keepers, — men  who  had  been  pardoned  for  i 
capturing  bushrangers  guilty  of  great  crimes, 
and  who  had  received  their  appointments  in 
consequence  of  the  proofs  they  had  given  that 
confidence  might  be  placed  in  them.  Their 
pay  was  small,  and  the  rewards  for  the 
apprehension  of  desperate  characters  were  jj 
large.  The  pay  of  the  great  George  Lewis, 
the  most  renowned  of  ail  Australian  thief- 
takers  and  bushrangers,  was  only  four  dollars 
(one  pound  currency)  per  week,  and,  as  he 
kept  two  horses,  and  maize  was  commonly 
two  dollars  a  bushel,  you  may  readily  imagine 
that  he  had  to  look  to  the  walls,  and  not  to 
his  pay,  for  a  livelihood. 

“  What  do  you  mean  by  looking  to  the  walls,  j 
my  dear  madam  ?  ”  I  said. 

All  runaway  convicts  and  bushrangers,  j 
she  replied,  were  placarded  on  the  walls 
and  gate-posts,  as  well  as  advertised  in 
the  government  gazette.  I  have  seen  the  walls 
of  the  police-office  in  Sydney  literally  covered 
with  these  hand-bills,  headed  £10  Reward  ! 
£25  Reward  !  £50  Reward  !  £100  Reward  ! 
The  great  tliief-takers,  men  of  George  Lewis’s 
stamp,  and  they  were  all  men  of  prowess, 
courage,  and  sagacity — never  hunted  in 
couples.  They  always  went  forth  alone.  They 
were  not  only  too  greedy  for  the  gain,  but 
too  jealous  of  each  other,  to  admit  of  their 
combining,  to  effect  the  capture.  They  de¬ 
pended  upon  strategy  and  individual  valour,  i 
rather  than  upon  numbers,  to  accomplish  the 
ends  they  had  in  view.  It  was  a  curious  sight 
to  see  a  group  of  these  thief-takers  (blood¬ 
hounds  they  were  called)  coolly  spelling  a  fresh 
placard  on  the  walls  of  the  police-office,  and 
then  observe  the  speculation  which  was 
stamped  upon  their  various  countenances.  My 
husband,  of  course,  knew  all  these  men,  and 
so  did  I  for  that  matter  ;  and  when  Charles 
James  Fox  became  such  a  very  distinguished 
man  in  his  way,  all  of  them,  not  in  a  body, 
but  separately,  came  to  make  certain  enquiries 
touching  his  habits  and  peculiarities.  The 
Major  was  from  home  when  Mr.  George 
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Lewis  called,  and  I  received  him  in  the  break¬ 
fast  parlour,  and  answered  all  the  questions 
he  put  to  me,  “  Did  Charles  James  Fox 
drink  ?  Could  he  read  and  write  1  Was  he 
a  talkative  or  a  silent  sort  of  a  man  ?  ”  I 
answered  that  Charles  James  Fox  did  not 
drink  ;  be  could  not  read  or  writ^,  and  that 
he  was  a  silent  sort  of  a  person.  “Burke  can 
read,”  said  Mr.  Lewis,  “  but  he  is  not  much 
of  a  hand  at  writing  ;  and  as  for  Billy  Pitt  he 
doesn’t  know  a  pothook  from  a  hanger.”  He 
then  went  on  to  say  that  he  had  had  great 
hopes  of  taking,  or  bringing  in  dead,  two  out 
of  the  three  lately,  but  that  such  hopes  had 
been  blighted  ;  that  he  had  hired  a  horse 
and  cart  and  had  gone  up  the  Paramatta 
Load  dressed  as  a  farmer,  in  an  old  white 
top-coat,  leather  leggings,  and  a  round  hat  ; 
that,  on  the  first  occasion,  he  went  and  re¬ 
turned  unmolested  ;  but  that,  on  the  second 
occasion,  he  was  stopped  by  two  men  armed 
with  fowling-pieces,  near  the  Iron  Cove  Creek, 
Ashfield  ;  that  they  demanded  his  money  or 
his  life  ;  that  he  said  they  should  have  it ; 
that  dropping  the  reins,  and  putting  his  hands 
into  the  hind  pockets  of  the  old  top¬ 
coat,  he  discharged,  through  the  pockets,  a 
brace  of  loaded  pistols,  within  a  yard  of  each 
man’s  breast,  and  brought  them  both  down 
as  dead  as  hammers  ;  that  what  with  the 
five  pounds  ten  shillings  ready  money  that  he 
paid  for  the  top-coat,  the  hire  of  the  horse 
and  cart  at  one  pound  a-day,  the  bother  and 
trouble  of  bringing  the  corpses  to  Sydney, 
and  the  loss  of  time,  the  job  did  not  pay  him, 
for  they  had  only  been  at  large  three  weeks, 
and  the  reward  for  them  was  a  paltry  ten 
pounds  a-head  :  that  he  felt  quite  sure  at  the 
time  that  they  were  two  of  the  three  he  was 
angling  after  ;  and  that  he  never  felt  so  dis¬ 
gusted  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life  as  when 
he  had  them  looked  at,  at  Hyde  Park  Bar¬ 
racks,  and  found  out  his  mistake.  Mr. 
Lewis  spoke  so  very  feelingly  on  the  subject, 
that,  horrible  as  was  the  theme,  I  could  not 
help  pitying  him,  albeit  I  was  constrained  to 
smile — especially  when  he  remarked  quietly 
and  seriously,  “It  was  a  thousand  pities 
that  I  shot  them,  mum  ;  for  in  six  or  seven 
months  from  this  time  they  would  have  been 
really  worth  having.” 

One  beautiful  afternoon,  in  the  month  of 
October,  I  was  on  my  way  to  the  factory  at 
Paramatta  to  select  a  female  (convict)  ser¬ 
vant.  I  had  a  friend,  a  Mrs.  Stellman, 
with  me  in  the  phaeton  ;  and  on  the  box  was 
a  groom  as  well  as  the  coachman.  My  friend 
and  myself  were  chatting  away  very  cozily, 
and  were  approaching  Homebush — an  estate 
some  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  Sydney — 
when  three  voices  called  out  “Stop!”  and 
presently,  from  the  thick  brushwood  that 
skirted  the  road,  there  emerged  three  men, 
one  of  whom  I  immediately  recognised  as 
our  late  servant,  Charles  James  Fox,  who, 
at  the  same  moment,  recognised  my  features. 
The  three  men  were  all  armed,  and  Pitt  and 


Burke  had  their  fowling-pieces  levelled  at 
the  men  on  the  box.  At  first,  Fox  was 
startled,  and  I  fancied  I  saw  the  man  blush  ; 
but,  speedily  recovering  himself,  he  hoped  I 
was  quite  well,  and  that  the  Major  and  the 
children  also  had  their  health.  Had  I  been 
alone  I  should  certainly  have  read  Mr.  Fox 
a  lecture,  and  have  advised  him  to  throw 
down  his  gun,  and  to  give  himself  up  to  me. 
But  as  Mrs.  Stellman  was  a  good  deal  alarmed, 
I  deemed  it  prudent  to  get  away  from  the 
trio  as  quickly  as  possible.  Touching  his 
straw  hat,  in  the  most  respectful  manner 
imaginable,  Mr.  Fox  said,  “  I  didn’t  know 
this  turn-out,  mum.  It  is  new  since  I  left, 
or  I  should  never  have  thought  of  stopping 
you,  mum.  Be  so  good,  mum,  as  to  assure 
the  Major  that  he  has  nothing  to  fear  from 
me  and  my  companions  here.”  This  speech 
was  very  pleasing  to  my  ears  ;  and,  with  a 
slight  inclination  of  my  head  towards  Mr. 
Fox,  I  ordered  the  coachman  to  proceed.  Fox 
had  then  been  a  bushranger  for  upwards  of 
twelve  months.  As  soon  as  I  arrived  at 
Paramatta,  I  reported  to  Mr.  Kherwin,  the 
chief  constable,  all  that  had  taken  place,  and 
he  at  once  took  horse,  accompanied  by  several 
of  his  myrmidons,  and  went  in  pursuit  of 
Fox,  Pitt,  and  Burke.  But,  to  no  purpose. 
They  had  such  secure  hiding-places  in  the 
various  localities  they  frequented,  that  they 
baffled  every  effort  to  discover  them.  And 
they  were  so  cunning  in  their  movements, 
that  even  the  aborigines — the  blacks — could 
not  track  them  down.  These  strangely- 
gifted  people — so  far  as  sight  is  concerned — 
discovered  several  of  their  dens ;  but  the 
birds  had  always  flown.  After  a  while,  by 
the  way,  the  blacks  declined  to  track  bush¬ 
rangers  ;  and,  if  pressed  to  do  so,  would  put 
the  police  on  a  wrong  scent.  The  tribes  in 
the  vicinity  of  Sydney,  Paramatta,  and  the 
other  infant  towns,  had  been  intimidated, 
and  several  of  their  numbers  shot  by  those 
lawless  men. 

As  you  appeared  to  take  some  interest  in 
my  friend,  Mr.  Barrington,  I  may  mention 
that  I  met  that  illustrious  personage  on  that 
afternoon  at  the  factory  in  Paramatta,  where 
he  then  held  the  situation  of  under-superin¬ 
tendent  of  convicts.  He  seemed  very  much 
amused  when  I  recounted  my  adventure  on 
the  road,  and  observed,  with  his  wonted 
humour  and  quaintness:  “Well,  madam,  it 
was  an  act  of  gallantry  and  of  generosity — 
considering  how  often  the  Major  had  caused 
him  to  be  flogged — which  could  scarcely  have 
been  expected  at  the  hands  of  a  plebeian 
thief — a  contemptible  London  pickpocket.” 
Mr.  Barrington  did  not  even  smile  when  he 
said  this  ;  but  assumed  an  air  of  extreme 
seriousness — emphasising  the  words  plebeian 
and  contemptible  with  marvellous  dexterity, 
so  as  to  convey  to  me  that  he  did  not,  at  that 
moment,  intend  to  allude  to  the  eminent  and 
aristocratic  position  which  he  had  formerly 
held  in  his  profession.  Unintentionally,  I 
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wounded  his  feelings  ;  or  else  his  look  was  a 
consummate  piece  of  acting,  when,  in  answer 
to  the  question  I  put  to  him,  “  Why  do  you 
not  consult  your  ingenuity,  and  capture  these 
three  men?”  he  replied:  “Ah,  madam,  in 
my  leisure  hours  I  pursue  literature  not 
bushrangers.  I  am,  at  this  present  time, 
writing  a  play — a  comedy  in  five  acts — and 
founded  on  an  incident  in  my  own  life.” 

I  could  not  help  saying,  “  I  beg  your 
pardon,  Mr.  Barrington,”  and  then  expressed 
a  hope  that  I  should  have  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  his  piece  performed. 

“It  is  for  the  London  boards,”  he  replied  ; 
“but  I  shall  be  proud  to  submit  it  to  your 
judgment,  previously  to  transmitting  it  to 
the  committee  at  Drury  Lane.” 

“Did  he  keep  his  promise  ?”  I  inquired. 

“Yes,”  said  the  old  lady,  “and  a  clever 
play  it  was.  In  some  scenes  it  was  very 
pathetic,  in  others  comical  in  the  extreme. 
There  was  not,  however,  a  single  coarse  word 
in  it,  nor  an  allusion  that  could  offend  the 
j  most  fastidious  prude  in  Christendom.  The 
title  of  the  piece  was,  All  The  World’s  A 
Swindle.” 

“  And  the  plot  ?” 

“  Of  that  I  have  only  an  indistinct  recol¬ 
lection,  but  the  story  is  something  of  this 
kind.  On  the  Doncaster  race-course,  the 
great  pickpocket,  as  Mr.  Shenstone,  meets  a 
nobleman  in  the  betting-ring,  and  loses  to 
him  a  hundred  guineas,  which  he  pays  in 
gold.  Mr.  Shenstone’s  manners  and  his  dress 
are  those  of  a  gentleman,  and  his  equipage 
that  of  a  man  of  fashion  and  of  fortune.  The 
!  nobleman  is  charmed  with  Mr.  Shenstone, 
and  the  next  day,  when  he  meets  him  on  the 
course,  he  greets  him  with  a  polite  bow,  which 
is  returned  by  one  equally  polite.  They 
speak  ;  they  make  another  bet,  for  another 
hundred  guineas  ;  Mr.  Shenstone  loses,  and 
with  very  great  good  humour  pays  his 
money  to  the  nobleman,  partly  in  gold  and 
partly  in  bank  notes.  That  evening  he  calls 
at  the  hotel  where  the  nobleman  is  staying, 
with  his  wife  and  daughter,  a  very  handsome 
girl  of  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  represents 
that  a  man  from  whom  he  had  won  a  bet — 
a  farmer-looking  person,  but  evidently  a 
sharper — h^id  paid  him  in  forged  bank-notes, 
and,  as  he  had  parted  with  some  of  these 
notes  before  he  was  aware  of  the  fraud  that 
had  been  committed,  he  was  anxious  to  dis¬ 
cover  into  whose  possession  they  had  come, 
in  order  that  he  might  receive  them  back, 
and  give  good  notes  or  gold  in  return.  The 
nobleman  and  Mr.  Shenstone  carefully  ex¬ 
amine  the  notes  which  the  former  received  ; 
but  amongst  them  no  forgeries  are  found  ; 
they  are  all  genuine.  This  examination  lasts 
for  some  time,  and,  during  its  continuance, 
the  lady  and  her  daughter  enter  the  sitting- 
room.  Mr.  Shenstone  rises  from  his  chair, 
and  is  thereupon  introduced  to  the  ladies, 
who  become  as  much  fascinated  by  the 
polished  manuers  and  discourse  of  the 
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stranger  as  my  lord  is  himself.  Mr.  Shen¬ 
stone  is  invited  to  stay  tea,  which  is  about  to 
be  served.  He  accepts.  And  thus  (what 
the  great  pickpocket  desires)  an  acquaintance 
is  established — an  acquaintance  which  is  re¬ 
newed  in  London,  some  weeks  afterwards, 
at  the  theatre,  much  to  the  great  pickpocket’s 
advantage,  for  he  contrives  to  despoil  his 
friend’s  friends  of  jewels  worth  five  times  the 
amount  he  lost  on  the  race- course.  When 
informed  of  this  he  observes,  with  great 
truth,  ‘  That  thief  Barrington  !  Who  else  ?  ’ 

My  lord  gambles  very  deeply,  falls  into 
serious  difficulties,  secretly  purloins  his  wife’s 
diamond  bracelets,  has  a  paste  set  made  to 
resemble  them,  and  sells  the  real  brilliants 
to  a  jeweller,  who  disposes  of  them  to  an  old 
duchess,  from  whose  person  the  great  pick¬ 
pocket  steals  them,  and  at  once  proceeds  to 
the  box  of  the  lady,  who  is  sitting  decked 
out  in  her  paste.  He  informs  her  that  Bar¬ 
rington  is  in  the  house,  and  advises  her  to 
place  her  jewels  in  her  pocket.  She  does  so. 

He  then  abstracts  the  paste  gems,  places  the 
real  diamonds  in  their  stead,  revisits  the 
old  duchess,  who,  intent  on  the  play,  has  not 
yet  discovered  her  loss,  and  around  her  aged 
wrists  clasps  the  mockeries  !  Partly  love  for 
the  young  girl,  and  partly  respect  for  her 
mother,  forms  the  motive  for  this  action.” 

“  "Was  the  piece  ever  played  ?  ” 

“  The  captain  of  the  vessel,  to  whom  Bar¬ 
rington  had  entrusted  it,  lost  it  on  the  voyage 
to  England.  But  let  me  continue  with  my 
story  of  Fox,  Pitt,  and  Burke.  I  was,  on 
another  occasion,  doomed  to  see  their  faces. 
The  Major  and  myself  were  returning  from 
the  farm  at  George’s  Paver.  We  had  been 
on  a  visit  to  old  Baron  Wald,  and  had  driven 
out  in  the  gig.  It  was  a  beautiful  moonlight 
night,  and  when  we  neared  a  place  called  the 
Iron-Bark  Forest,  some  thirteen  miles  from 
Sydney,  we  were  commanded  to  Stop  !  by 
three  men,  two  of  whom  presented  their 
fowling-pieces  at  us,  whilst  the  third  said  : 

“  ‘  Now,  then,  what  have  you  got  V 

“ c  Is  that  you,  sir  V  said  my  husband,  who 
recognised  the  man’s  voice,  for  it  was  Fox 
who  spoke. 

“  1  God  bless  me,  Major  !  ’  was  the  response. 

‘ I  beg  you  many  pardons.’ 

“  ‘  Bob  him  !  ’  cried  out  one  of  the  others. 
c  If  he  had  been  my  master,  and  had  flogged 
me,  I’d  shoot  him  !’ 

“  ‘  No  !  no  !  ’  said  Fox.  c  It  was  agreed  that 
old  masters  were  to  go  free,  and  when  we 
wanted  to  rob  old  Howe,  the  other  day, 
being  very  badly  off  for  money,  you  reminded 
me  of  our  agreement,  and  I  now  wish  you 
to  be  reminded  of  it.’  ” 

The  Major  parleyed  with  them  for  at 
least  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  reproved 
them  for  shooting  a  constable  a  few  weeks 
back.  They  replied  that  the  constable  had 
insisted  on  capturing  them,  and  that  they 
had  acted  only  in  seLf-defence.  Their  capture, 
eventually,  was  curiously  effected. 
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During  the  fifth  year  they  had  been  at 
large  they  suddenly  disappeared  from,  the 
roads.  They  had  not  been  seen,  or  heard  of, 
for  so  long  that  it  was  imagined  they  had 
either  made  their  escape  from  the  colony,  by 
some  extraordinary  means,  or  that  they  had, 
like  some  other  bushrangers  whose  remains 
were  found,  been  lost  in' the  bush,  and  perished 
of  hunger.  Such,  however,  was  not  the  case. 
They  had  penetrated  the  interior  to  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  fifty  miles  from  Sydney,  and  had 
located  themselves  at  a  place  not  very  far 
distant  from  a  lofty  mountain  called  Razor- 
back,  in  consequence  of  its  peculiar  shape. 
Here  they  established  themselves,  built  a 
log-house,  enclosed  several  acres  of  land, 
which  they  cropped,  and  made  a  rather  ex¬ 
tensive  garden  for  the  growth  of  vegetables. 
They  also  built  stock-yards  and  out-buildings 
for  the  cattle  and  the  horses  of  which  they 
possessed  themselves.  The  luxuries  of  con¬ 
vict  life — such  as  tea,  sugar,  tobacco,  spirits, 
et  cetera — they  had,  previous  to  their  retire¬ 
ment  from  business,  stored  up  in  very  large 
quantities.  They  had,  moreover,  taken  with 
them  to  their  farm  three  convict  women, 
whom  they  had  (nothing  loth)  carried  away 
from  the  services,  respectively,  of  the  persons 
to  whom  they  paid  marauding  visits. 

They  had  taken  away  with  them,  from 
the  house  of  a  settler  whom  they  plundered, 
a  large  black  Newfoundland  dog.  Three 
years  and  seven  months  after  the  dog 
was  stolen,  he,  one  morning,  to  the  aston¬ 
ishment  of  his  master,  returned,  jumped 
about,  and  barked  in  an  ecstacy  of  delight. 
The  master  of  the  dog  (a  Mr.  Sutter)  was 
afraid  that  the  bushrangers,  Fox,  Pitt,  and 
Burke,  were  about  to  pay  him  a  second  visit ; 
and,  summoning  his  servants,  and  arming 
them,  he  laid  in  wait  and  iu  ambush  for  their 
approach,  determined  to  take  them  under 
any  circumstances,  dead  or  alive.  But  the 
bushrangers  came  not.  From  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  dog’s  neck,  it  was  quite  evident 
that  he  had  been  kept  continually  on  the 
chain,  and  that  he  must  have  broken  his 
collar,  and  made  his  escape.  Mr.  Sutter,  who 
lived  within  five  or  six  miles  of  Paramatta, 
on  the  branch  road  to  Liverpool,  mounted 
his  horse,  and  had  an  interview  with  Mr. 
Kherwin,  the  chief  constable. 

There  could  be  no  question  that  the  dog 
had  broken  loose,  and  found  his  old  master  ; 
but,  then,  by  what  road  had  he  come  back  ? 
There  was  then  no  regular  road  beyond 
Liverpool.  Those  who  had  settled  further  in 
the  interior  had  only  their  own  bush  tracks, 
as  they  were  called.  If  the  dog,  they  thought, 
could  be  put  upon  this  track  by  his  master, 
no  doubt  he  could  be  coaxed  to  show  the 
way  to  the  abode  of  the  bushrangers.  It 
suddenly  occurred  to  Mr.  Kherwin,  that  the 
blacks,  having  no  idea  of  the  end  in  view, 
would  have  no  scruples  in  pointing  out  the 
direction  whence  the  dog  had  come,  and 
tracking  him  for  five  or  six  miles.  This  was 


determined  upon ;  and  taking  with  him  a 
strong  force,  well  armed,  Mr.  Kherwin 
returned  with  Mr.  Sutter  to  his  farm,  and 
early  on  the  following  morning  the  expedi¬ 
tion  set  out.  The  blacks  were  not  long  in 
finding  the  foot-prints  of  the  dog,  at  some 
distance  from  the  house,  and  began  to  run 
down  the  track  at  the  rate  of  three  or  four 
miles  an  hour.  Mr.  Sutter  and  the  dog 
accompanied  the  expedition.  At  noon  there 
was  a  halt  for  refreshment,  and  then  the 
pursuit  was  continued  till  evening,  when  the 
camp  was  formed,  fires  lighted,  and  the  arms 
piled  in  readiness  for  any  attack — not  that 
there  was  any  danger  of  such  a  thing  in  that 
lonely  and  untravelled  region  of  the  new 
world.  The  dog,  strange  to  say,  appeared  to 
be  very  sulky,  and  showed  no  disposition  to 
render  the  slightest  assistance.  On  the  fol¬ 
lowing  afternoon  the  blacks  came  upon  the 
imprint  of  a  man’s  boot.  They  now  began  to 
suspect  the  truth,  but  they  had  gone  too  far. 
It  was  now  a  matter  of  compulsion,  and  not 
of  choice.  Towards  evening  one  of  the  blacks 
from  a  considerable  eminence  pointed  to  some 
smoke  which  was  issuing  from  a  valley  in  the 
distance — a  valley  which  was  completely  shut 
in  on  three  sides  by  small  mountains,  and 
bounded  on  the  fourth  side  by  a  clear  and 
broad  stream  of  water.  An  enchanting  nook, 
as  Mr.  Kherwin  described  it  to  me.  After 
proceeding  a  few  hundred  yards  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  smoke,  the  barking  of  dogs  was 
audible  and  the  lowing  of  cattle  ;  and,  ere 
long,  a  house  and  outbuildings  became 
visible.  Mr.  Kherwin  and  Mr.  Sutter  then 
deliberated  as  to  whether  they  should 
descend  and  commence  the  attack  at  once  ;  or 
whether  they  should  defer  the  operation  until 
after  nightfall,  when  they  would  most  pro¬ 
bably  have  retired  to  rest ;  or  whether  the 
attack  should  be  delayed  until  the  following 
morning  just  before  daybreak.  It  was 
resolved,  eventually,  that  while  the  daylight 
remained  they  should  creep  down  to  the  edge 
of  the  valley,  and  there  conceal  themselves 
until  ten  or  eleven  o’clock,  when  they  would 
march  upon  the  abode,  surround  it,  and  call 
to  the  inmates  to  come  out  and  surrender. 

This  resolution  was  acted  upon  ;  but  the 
bushrangers’  dogs  had  kept  up  such  a  loud 
and  incessant  barking  during  the  advance 
of  the  invaders,  that  the  trio  had  arisen 
from  their  beds,  lighted  a  candle,  armed 
themselves,  and  come  outside  the  door. 
Fox,  Pitt,  and  Burke  could  be  seen  by  the 
light  of  the  candle  in  the  house ;  but  they 
could  not  see  their  enemy  ;  for  the  night 
was  dark.  Nothing  could  have  been  easier 
than  for  Mr.  Kherwin  and  his  party  to 
have  fired  a  volley  and  shot  them  as  they 
stood ;  but  the  chief  constable  could  not 
make  up  his  mind  to  this  ;  nor  would  Mr. 
Sutter  have  seconded  such  a  proposal.  At 
length  Mr.  Kherwin,  when  within  only  twenty 
yards  of  them,  called  out,  in  a  very  loud 
voice,  “  We  are  twelve  in  number:  lay  down 
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your  arms  this  instant,  or  yon  are  dead 
men.  Our  pieces  are  levelled  at  you.”  They 
threw  down  their  arms,  retired  within  the 
I  house,  and  barred  the  door.  Fortunately  for 
Mr.  Kherwin’s  party  they  had  no  lan thorn 
or  candle  with  them ;  for,  had  they  shown 
a  light,  some  of  the  party  would  have 
fallen  to  a  certainty.  What  was  now  to  be 
j  done  1 

The  besiegers  approached  the  door  of  the 
house,  aud  desired  the  bushrangers  to  come 
out  ;  but  they  returned  no  answer.  To  break 
j  in  upon  them  was  impossible,  for  there 
I  were  no  crowbars,  pickaxes,  or  other  such 
j  weapons  at  hand  ;  while  the  numerous  dogs 
j  on  the  premises  became  so  vehement  and 
desperate,  it  was  necessary  to  shoot  and 
bayonet  several  of  them.  Matters  remained 
thus  until  the  morning,  when  the  besiegers 
withdrew  to  a  distance  of  about  sixty 
yards  from  the  house,  and  there  took  up  a 
position  in  a  stock-yard.  The  besieged, 
however,  opened  lire  from  loopholes,  and  in 
less  than  a  quarter  of  a  minute  twelve  rounds 
of  bail-cartridge  were  discharged  from  as 
many  firelocks.  Fortunately  none  of  the 
shots  took  effect.  It  was  therefore  deemed 
prudent  to  withdraw,  for  the  present,  to  a 
distance  of  one  hundred  yards,  and  stand 
behind  a  clump  of  large  gum-trees.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  besieged,  whenever  they  saw  a 
head,  or  a  hand,  or  a  foot,  had  a  shot  at  it. 
From  the  number  of  shots  with  which  they 
were  simultaneously  greeted,  Mr,  Kherwin 
believed  that  there  were  at  least  nine  bush¬ 
rangers  in  the  house  ;  and,  as  he  was  unpre¬ 
pared  for  an  encounter  of  this  character — 
each  of  his  party  having  only  twenty  rounds 
•of  ammunition — he  was  compelled  to  reserve 
his  fire.  The  house,  thickty-coated  as  it  was 
with  mud,  was  bullet-proof.  Mr.  Sutter, 
therefore,  at  Mr.  Kherwin’s  instigation,  rode 
into  Paramatta  for  reinforcements,  taking 
with  him  several  of  the  blacks  as  guides.  The 
Commandant  at  Paramatta,  sent  a  sergeant 
and  ten  private  soldiers  to  Mr.  Kherwin’s 
aid. 

It  was  not  until  the  third  day,  however, 
that  they  arrived  at  the  scene  of  action ;  for 
they  had  to  take  with  them  two  light  field- 
pieces,  six-pounders,  and  a  variety  of  imple¬ 
ments  for  effecting  an  entrance  in  case  the 
jj  mud-casing  to  the  house  should  resist  the 
cannon-shot  for  any  length  of  time.  The  nevrs 
soon  arrived  in  Sydney,  and  numbers  of 
officers  and  gentlemen,  many  of  whom  had 
been  robbed  on  the  road  by  Fox,  Pitt,  and 
Burke,  hastened  to  the  spot. 

On  the  morning  of  the  second  day,  after 
the  arrival  of  the  military,  one  of  the  shots 
from  a  field-piece  happened  to  strike  the 
door  of  the  stronghold,  and  shiver  it  to  atoms ; 
whereupon  a  woman,  with  her  hair  streaming 
down  her  back,  and  holding  in  her  hand  a 
large  white  rag  at  the  end  of  a  stick,  came 
I  out  of  the  house,  and,  approaching  the  be¬ 
siegers,  cried  out,  “We  surrender!”  The 


firing  ceased,  and  the  woman  was  permitted 
to  return  and  communicate  to  the  bush¬ 
rangers  that  only  ten  minutes  would  be 
allowed  them  to  come  out,  unarmed,  and 
give  themselves  up.  This  they  did,  and  were 
forthwith  ironed  and  handcuffed. 

The  women,  it  seemed,  had  aided  them  in 
firing  at  the  authorities.  Fox,  Pitt,  and 
Burke,  having  trained  them  to  the  use  of 
fire  arms,  and  made  them  expert  marks- 
women.  In  the  house  were  found  no  less 
than  thirty  fowling-pieces,  twelve  pairs  of 
pistols,  powder  and  shot  in  large  quantities, 
lead  for  casting  bullets,  and  several  swords 
and  cutlasses.  The  abode  itself  had  been 
cleanly  kept.  Everything  was  in  the  neatest 
order ;  while  the  land,  considering  that  the 
bushrangers  were  but  amateur  agriculturists, 
was  very  well  tilled.  In  the  dairy  was  found 
both  butter  and  cheese  of  their  own  making  , 
in  the  store-house  salted  beef  and  pickled 
pork  of  their  own  curing.  In  short,  there 
were  very  few  farms  in  the  colony  better 
stocked.  They  had  abundance  of  poultry  and 
pigeons. 

Fox,  Pitt,  and  Burke  were  all  hanged  in  the 
Paramatta  jail.  The  women  pleaded  that 
they  had  been  taken  away  by  force  ;  and,  as 
the  plea  was  accepted,  they  were  placed  in  the 
factory.  These  women  were  all  under  sentence 
of  transportation  for  life ;  but  a  few  years 
afterwards  they  obtained  tickets  of  leave, 
became  the  wives  of  expirees,  and  led  tolera¬ 
bly  respectable  lives. 

Several  officers  made  applications  to  the 
governor  to  have  the  bushrangers’  farm 
granted  to  them,  and  one  of  them  had  the 
good  fortune  to  obtain  it. 


BELTANE,  OR  MAY-DAY. 

In  the  days  of  sun-worship  in  Britain,*  the 
Druids  kept  up  perpetual  fires  on  the  high- 
places  of  sacrifice.  On  the  first  of  May  (old 
style),  the  great  festival  of  the  god,  it  was  a 
rule  amongst  the  people  to  extinguish  the 
fire  on  the  hearth  of  every  family,  and  to 
rekindle  it  by  sacred  embers  obtained  from 
the  fire-altars.  It  is  from  this  circumstance 
that  May  Day  was  and  is  still  called  Beltane 
by  the  peasantry  in  Lancashire,  Northum¬ 
berland,  and  many  districts  of  Scotland.  In 
Irish  the  first  of  May  is  called  La  Beal-tine, 
or  the  day  of  Baal’s  fire.  According  to 
Jamieson,  the  Scottish  lexicographer,  the 
term  Beltane  is  derived  from  Baal-tine,  a 
word  still  extant  in  the  Celtic  dialects  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland.  It  signifies  Bel’s-fire, 
being  composed  of  Bel,  or  Belis,  one  ot  the 
names  of  the  sun  in  Gaul,  and  tein,  or  teind, 
signifying  fire,  or  an  ember.  In  the  Angus 
district  a  spark  of  fire  is  still  called  a  teind  ; 
and  in  the  English  language  of  the  present 
day  we  have  the  same  word  preserved  in  the 
vocable  tinder. 

*  Number  475,  page  526. 
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In  the  statistical  account  of  the  parish  of 
Callender,  in  Stirlingshire,  contained  in  Sir 
John  Sinclair’s  work,  and  published  between 
the  years  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-one 
and  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  an 
account  is  given  of  Beltane  observances  as 
they  there  and  then  prevailed.  This  narra¬ 
tive  furnishes  a  link  by  which  we  can  con¬ 
cisely  connect  the  still  more  modified  paganism 
of  English  May  Day  gambols  with  the  grand 
i  and  savage  rites  of  our  fire-worshipping 
i  fathers.  The  writer,  speaking  of  Callender, 
says  :  “  The  people  of  this  district  have  two 
customs,  which  are  fast  wearing  out,  not  only 
here  but  all  over  the  highlands,  and  therefore 
ought  to  be  taken  notice  of  while  they 
remain.  Upon  the  first  day  of  May,  which 
is  called  Beltane  or  Baltein-day,  all  the  boys 
in  a  township  or  hamlet  meet  on  the  moors. 
They  cut  a  table  in  the  green  sod,  of  a  round 
figure,  by  casting  a  trench  in  the  ground  of 
such  circumference  as  to  hold  the  whole 
company.  They  kindle  a  fire,  and  dress  a 
repast  of  eggs  and  milk  in  the  consistence  of 
a  custard.  They  knead  a  cake  of  oatmeal, 
which  is  toasted  at  the  embers  against  a 
stone.  After  the  custard  is  eaten  up,  they 
divide  the  cake  into  so  many  portions,  as 
similar  as  possible  to  one  another  in  size  and 
shape,  as  there  are  persons  in  the  company. 
They  daub  one  of  these  portions  all  over 
with  charcoal  until  it  be  perfectly  black. 
They  then  put  all  the  bits  of  cake  into  a 
bonnet.  Every  one,  blindfold,  draws  out  a 
portion.  He  who  holds  the  bonnet  is  entitled 
to  the  last  bit.  Whoever  draws  the  black 
bit  is  the  devoted  person  who  is  to  be  sacri¬ 
ficed  to  Baal,  whose  favour  they  mean  to 
implore  in  rendering  the  year  productive  of 
the  sustenance  of  man  and  beast.  There  is 
little  doubt  of  these  inhuman  sacrifices  having 
been  once  offered  in  this  country  as  well  as 
in  the  East,  although  they  now  pass  from  the 
act  of  sacrifice,  and  only  compel  the  devoted 
person  to  leap  three  times  through  the  flames, 
with  which  act  the  ceremonies  of  this  festival 
are  closed.” 

The  round  trench  mentioned  in  the  above 
description,  is  the  representative  of  the  stone 
circles  or  fire-altars  within  which  the  Druids 
kept  fires  perpetually  blazing,  and  regard¬ 
ing  the  vitrified  remains  of  which  an 
account  was  given  in  Household  Words  for 
April  sixteenth.  The  shadow  of  the  pro¬ 
pitiatory  human  sacrifice  is  distinctly  seen 
in  the  doom  of  the  drawer  of  the  blackened 
cake. 

Mr.  Pennant,  in  his  Tour  in  Scotland  in 
seventeen  hundred  and  sixty-nine,  gives  a 
somewhat  similar  account  of  Beltane  observ¬ 
ances,  but  his  description  possesses  some 
variations  and  additional  particulars.  The  use 
of  the  square  indicates  either  inaccuracy  of 
description  or  ritual  degeneracy  beyond  that 
narrated  in  the  above  extract.  On  the  first 
of  May,  according  to  Mr.  Pennant,  the  village 
herdsmen  hold  their  Beltein — a  rural  sacri- 

fice.  They  cut  a  square  trench  on  the 
ground,  leaving  the  turf  in  the  middle  ;  on 
that  they  make  a  fire  of  wood,  on  which  they 
dress  a  large  caudle  of  eggs,  butter,  oatmeal, 
and  milk.  They  bring,  besides  the  ingre¬ 
dients  of  the  caudle,  plenty  of  beer  and 
whiskey,  for  it  is  required  that  each  of  the 
company  contribute  something  to  the  offering. 
The  rites  begin  with  spilling  some  of  the 
caudle  upon  the  ground.  Everyone  then 
takes  a  cake  of  oatmeal,  upon  which  are 
raised  nine  square  knots,  each  of  which  is 
dedicated  to  some  particular  animal  known 
to  be  the  preserver  or  destroyer  of  their 
herds.  Each  then  turns  his  face  to  the  fire, 
breaks  off  a  knot,  and,  flinging  it  over  his 
shoulder,  says,  This  I  give  to  thee,  preserve 
thou  my  horses  ;  this  to  thee,  preserve  thou 
my  sheep  ;  and  so  on.  After  that,  they  use 
the  same  ceremony  in  respect  of  the  noxious 
animals,  saying,  This  I  give  to  thee,  0  fox  ! 
spare  thou  my  lambs  ;  this  to  thee,  0  hooded 
crow  !  and  this  to  thee,  0  eagle  !  When  the 
sacrificial  ceremony  is  concluded,  the  com¬ 
pany  dines  upon  the  caudle.  After  the  feast 
the  remains  are  hid  by  two  persons  deputed 
for  that  purpose  ;  and  on  the  following 
Sunday  there  is  another  meeting  to  finish  the 
left  viands. 

Slender  traces  of  the  observance  of  Beltane- 
day  only  now  remain  in  any  part  of  Scotland. 

In  this  respect  the  change  has  been  very  1 
rapid  within  the  last  fifty  years.  The  advance 
of  agricultural  pursuits,  the  increasing  intel¬ 
ligence  of  the  people,  and  the  immense  emi¬ 
gration  which  has  been  going  on  for  many  ! 
years  from  the  highlands  and  islands,  fully 
explain  the  rapidity  of  this  change.  Civilisa¬ 
tion  in  the  lowlands  accomplished  at  an 
earlier  period  a  more  complete  uprooting  of 
paganism  than  has  even  yet  been  effected  in 
some  parts  of  the  remote  highlands  of  the 
northern  kingdom.  The  pulpit  waged  war 
with  the  remains  of  heathen  rites  in  many 
Scottish  parishes.  This,  no  doubt,  had  its 
effect  in  bringing  them  into  disrepute  with 
many  religious  persons,  who,  in  ignorance  of 
their  nature,  had  participated  in  them  as 
innocent  holiday  occasions,  but  who  recoiled 
from  amusements  which  they  were  told  were 
heathenish. 

In  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  or  twenty-seven,  the  writer  heard  a 
sermon  against  heathen  observances  preached 
in  the  parish  church  of  Stow,  a  village 
twenty-four  miles  to  the  south  of  Edinburgh. 
The  pastoral  district  of  Gala-water,  in  which 
Stow  is  situated,  was  at  that  time  much  less 
occupied  with  agricultural  and  other  active 
pursuits  than  it  now  is,  and  its  inhabitants 
were  then  attached  to  the  observance  of 
several  annual  solemnities  of  pagan  origin, 
regarding  which,  perhaps,  they  are  now  less 
enthusiastic.  The  special  occasion  of  the 
sermon  was  the  approach  of  Eastern’s  E’en, 
or  Shrove  Tuesday,  as  it  is  called  south  of  the 
Tweed.  The  custom  was  on  that  day  for  the 
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married  and  unmarried  men  of  the  parish  to 
play  a  match  at  hand-ball.  The  day,  till 
within  a  few  years  of  the  date  mentioned, 
had  from  time  immemorial  been  ushered  in 
by  ringing  the  church-bell.  This  long  per¬ 
sisted  in,  in  defiance  of  the  minister,  was  at 
last  discontinued.  The  ball  was  the  remain¬ 
ing  feature  of  the  festival.  The  first  pro¬ 
ceeding  occurred  at  two  o’clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  when  the  ball  was  thrown  over  the 
church.  The  contest  then  began  ;  the  one 
party  striving  to  convey  the  ball  to  a  given 
point  about  half  a  mile  up  the  valley,  and  the 
other  party  trying  to  take  it  about  a  similar 
distance  in  the  opposite  direction.  The 
down-water  winning  place  was  the  Lady’s 
Well,  a  famous  spring,  at  or  near  which 
tradition  says  the  Virgin  Mary  descended 
and  left  her  foot-print  on  a  large  stone.  In 
the  sermon  referred  to,  the  preacher  pointed 
out  that  the  foot-ball  sport  of  Eastern’s  E’en 
was  a  mongrel  relic  of  paganism  and  Popery, 
in  which  it  was  sinful  to  participate.  He 
also  said  that  the  superstitious  practices  of 
the  district,  peculiar  to  the  daft  days,  to 
Beltane,  and  to  Candlemas,  were  equally  to 
be  eschewed. 

Less  than  fifty  years  ago,  the  magistrates 
of  Canongate,  Edinburgh,  used  to  wralk  in 
procession  to  church  upon  the  first  Sunday 
after  Beltane,  decorated  with  flowers,  and ' 
carrying  large  nosegays.  This  observance 
was  evidently  a  modified  relic  of  the  ancient 
festival  of  the  sun  ;  and  the  original  meaning 
of  the  custom  must  have  been  an  expression 
of  gratitude  to  that  luminary,  deified  under 
the  name  of  Baal,  for  the  first-fruits  of  his 
genial  influence.  We  trace  to  a  similar 
origin — to  Baal  worship — the  dressing  of  the 
May- pole,  and  the  various  May-day  gambols, 
May-day  and  Beltane  being  identical. 

In  Scotland,  during  the  reign  of  its  sixth 
James,  the  season  of  Beltane  was  one  of 
great  merriment,  as  we  learn  from  the  royal 
poet  himself.  He  thus  opens  his  Peblis  to 
the  Play : 

At  Beltane,  quhen  ilk  bodie  bownis 
To  Peblis  to  the  play, 

To  heir  the  singin  and  the  sonndis, 

The  solace  suth  to  say 

Be  firth  and  forrest  furth  they  found ; 

They  graythit  tham  full  gay. 

The  anxiety  still  manifested  by  many 
superstitious  persons,  especially  of  the  female 
sex,  in  various  parts  of  south  as  well  as  of 
north  Britain,  to  see  the  sun  rise  on  May  Day 
or  Beltane,  clearly  gives  Britons  some  title  to 
be  still  ranked  in  faith  with  the  ancient 
Druids  and  the  modern  fire-worshippers  of 
the  East.  YouDg  ladies  do  not  always  bear 
this  in  mind  when  they  confidingly  bathe 
their  faces  with  dew  at  sun-rise  on  a  May¬ 
day’s  morning,  with  a  view  to  secure  resist- 
lessly  blooming  cheeks  for  at  least  twelve- 
months.  But  the  May-morning  frolics  and 
superstitions  are  fast  disappearing.  We  can 


do  little  more  now  than  speak  of  the  past 
When  Eergusson  the  Scottish  poet  wrote, 
about  seventeen  hundred  and  seventy,  the 
Edinburgh  maidens  met  annually  at  day¬ 
break  on  the  first  of  May  at  the  well  beside 
the  ruined  chapel  of  Saint  Anthony,  at  the 
base  of  Arthur’s  seat ;  and  then  even  the 
venerable  grandfathers,  in  rear  of  the  merry 
young  groups  of  both  sexes,  ascended  the 
hill  to  hail  the  first  appearance  of  the 
May-sun. 

The  observances  of  May  Day  have  been 
supposed  by  many  to  owe  their  origin  exclu¬ 
sively  to  the  festival  of  Elora,  which  was 
celebrated  in  most  countries  on  the  four  last 
days  of  April.  This  belief  has  probably 
arisen  from  the  dates  being  so  near,  and  from 
garlands  having  been  used  in  the  worship  of 
the  Sun  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  Goddess  of 
Elowers.  It  is  exceedingly  probable,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  most  ancient  portion  of  the 
May  Day  observances  of  Britain  are  a  Chris¬ 
tianised  mixture  of  the  rites  both  of  the 
Sun  and  of  Flora.  In  any  case,  it  is  very 
clear  that  some  of  the  customs  which  we 
have  noticed  are  peculiarly  those  of  Sun- 
worship,  and  belong  especially  to  Beltane, 
the  chief  day  of  Baal’s  fire.  In  the  customs 
of  Ireland,  the  remains  of  the  pagan  fire- 
festivals  are  very  striking.  The  great  festival 
of  the  Sun  in  Ireland,  seems  to  have  been 
held,  at  least  in  later  times,  on  the  twenty- 
first  of  June,  to  celebrate  the  summer  solstice. 
The  children  and  cattle  of  the  peasantry  are 
then  made  to  pass  through  fires  lighted  in 
various  districts.  The  Roman  Catholics  light 
these  fires  by  the  new,  and  the  Protestants 
by  the  old  style, — a  fact  clearly  showing  the 
custom  to  be  pre-Christian.  This  diversity 
of  date  in  the  observance  by  the  two  sects  is 
a  curious  circumstance  in  the  history  of  the 
pagan  rite,  which  has  been  engrafted  upon  a 
pliant  Christianity.  Here  we  may  remark, 
that  in  the  popular  superstitions  in  which 
fire  is  used,  the  pagan  element  is  strong. 
Among  these  observances  may  be  particularly 
mentioned  the  Tindles  of  Derbyshire.  In  the 
Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  seventeen  hundred 
and  eighty-three,  seventeen  hundred  and 
eighty-four,  and  seventeen  hundred  and 
eighty-eight,  there  are  some  interesting 
notices  regarding  the  custom  of  lighting  fires 
upon  the  hills  on  All  Souls’  Eve.  It  is  stated 
that  at  the  village  of  Eindern,  in  Derbyshire, 
the  boys  and  girls  go  every  year,  on  the 
second  of  November  (All  Souls’  Eve),  to  the 
adjoining  common,  and  light  up  a  number  of 
small  fires  among  the  furze  growing  there, 
calling  them  Tindles.  The  popular  notion 
was,  that  the  custom  was  a  relic  of  Popery, 
and  had  originated  in  a  belief  that  the 
Tindles  lighted  the  souls  out  of  purgatory. 
The  commons  have  been  enclosed,  and  the 
Tindles  are  now  in  consequence  little  more 
than  a  tradition.  A  writer  in  the  Gentle¬ 
man’s  Magazine  for  seventeen  hundred  and 
seventy -eight,  speaks  of  “a  custom  observed 
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by  papists  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,” 
of  illuminating  some  of  tlieir  grounds  upon 
the  eve  of  All  Souls,  by  bearing  round  them 
straw  and  other  fit  materials  kindled  into  a 
blaze.  He  adds  that  the  ceremony  is  called 
a  Tinley,  and  that  according  to  the  vulgar 
opinion  it  is  emblematical  of  a  lighting  of 
souls  out  of  purgatory.  Careful  consideration 
of  the  subject  shows  that  the  custom  is  only 
one  of  the  many  which  Christianity  borrowed 
and  modified  from  old  British  paganism.  The 
Tindles  on  All  Souls’  Eve  are  vestiges  of  the 
great  Druidical  fires  of  the  winter  solstice. 
The  early  Christian  priesthood  of  Britain 
found  that  it  was  easier  to  adapt  than  to 
abrogate  a  festival  to  which  the  people  had 
been  attached  from  remotest  times.  Rude 
Day,  or  the  Invention  of  the  Cross,  has  in 
some  parts  of  Scotland  observances  unques¬ 
tionably  pagan.  The  proximity  of  dates 
enabled  the  Christian  and  the  pagan  festival 
to  be  conveniently  blended.  Jamieson,  in  his 
Scottish  Dictionary,  points  out  that  the 
superstitions  peculiar  to  Rude  Day,  the  third 
of  May,  are  in  some  parts  of  Scotland  similar 
to  those  of  Beltane,  the  first  of  May,  in  other 
parts. 

The  chronicle  changes  which  have  gra¬ 
dually  come  over  May  Day  is  a  social  history 
which  curiously  illustrates  times  and  man¬ 
ners  long  gone  by,  but  which  have  left 
their  marks  impressed  upon  current  usages. 
We  have,  first,  a  dim  vision  of  the  horrid 
rites  of  Druidical  times,  when,  upon  the  fires 
of  Beltane,  and  the  other  festivals  of  the  Sun, 
human  beings  were  immolated  in  sacrifice. 
The  Druidical  epoch  of  May  Day  solemnities 
may  be  regarded  as  expiring  Anno  Domini 
one  hundred  and  seventy-seven.  The  Druids 
practised  their  rites  with  great  pomp  and 
exactness  in  Britain  till  the  reign  of  King 
Lucius,  when  Christianity  was  embraced  by 
that  sovereign  and  other  princes  of  the  island. 
Being  deprived  of  the  countenance  of  the 
civil  government,  they  disappeared  at  the 
date  referred  to,  though  a  semblance  of  their 
ceremonies  and  sacrifices  were  long  after¬ 
wards  clung  to  by  the  mass  of  the  people, 
and  were  at  last  only  got  rid  of,  as  distinct 
religious  observances,  either  by  being  incor¬ 
porated  with  ceremonies  sanctioned  by  the 
Christian  Church,  or  by  being  winked  at,  if 
they  were  not  at  variance  with  its  doctrine 
and  rules.  Till  about  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  May  Day  customs  in  the  south  had 
much  more  in  them  than  afterwards,  of  the 
old  Druidical  leaven,  which  was  visible  at  a 
later  date  in  the  less  civilised  regions  to  the 
north  of  the  Humber.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  May  Day  observances 
became  greatly  altered  in  character.  They 
were  then,  in  a  great  measure,  merged  into 
the  popular  honours  enthusiastically  paid 
to  the  famous  outlaw,  Robin  Hood.  The 
pageantry  was  at  that  period  very  elaborate, 
and  the  orgies  as  licentious  as  at  any  previous 
or  subsequent  time.  Maying  was  first  a 


gay  pastime,  and  then  a  scandal.  Strutt 
quotes  the  following  curious  passage  from  an 
old  romance  called  The  Death  of  Arthur, 
which  was  translated  from  the  French,  and 
first  printed  in  English  by  Caxton,  in  four¬ 
teen  hundred  and  eighty-one  :  “  Now  it 
befell  in  the  moneth  of  lusty  May  that  Queen 
Guenever  called  unto  her  the  Kuyghtes  of 
the  Round  Table,  and  gave  them  warning 
that  early  in  the  morning  she  should  ride  on 
Maying  into  the  woods  and  fields  beside 
Westminster.”  Each  knight  was  to  be  well 
horsed,  to  carry  a  lady  behind  him,  and  to  be 
attended  by  an  esquire  and  two  metropolitan 
yeomen.  Maypoles  lost  their  grandeur  when 
Westminster  and  other  suburban  woods 
failed  to  furnish  boughs  and  garlands.  In 
London,  as  well  as  in  every  part  of  the 
country,  the  erection  of  houses  and  enclo¬ 
sures  have  been  the  chief  eradicators  of  rural 
saturnalia.  In  Chaucer’s  day,  the  Maypole 
at  Cornhill  was  a  social  feature  of  the  first 
mark.  Stow,  who  describes  this  “  great 
shaft”  of  Cornhill,  calls  it  “  a  stinking  idol 
erected  in  every  parish.”  He  describes  in  a 
very  graphic  manner  the  excursions  from 
town  and  village  on  May  eve,  or  rather 
during  the  night  preceding  the  dawn  of  May 
Day,  in  search  of  boughs  wherewith  to 
decorate  this  idol.  He  says  :  “  I  have  heard 
it  crediblie  reported  by  men  of  great  creditie, 
and  reputation,  that  of  fourtie,  threescore,  or 
a  hundred  maidens  going  to  the  wood,  there 
have  scarcely  the  third  part  of  them  returned 
as  they  went.”  The  feasting,  leaping,  and 
dancing  round  the  pole,  he  speaks  of  as 
resembling  that  of  the  heathens  at  the  j 
dedication  of  their  idols.  Cromwell  and  the 
Puritans,  during  their  supremacy,  entirely 
suppressed  Maydayism  ;  and  it  never  re¬ 
covered  the  shock  which  it  thus  received. 

There  are  on  record  some  choice  speci¬ 
mens  of  Anti-May  Day  sermons,  and  tracts. 
Thomas  Hall,  the  parish  minister  of  King’s 
Norton,  in  sixteen  hundred  and  sixty,  pub¬ 
lished  a  quaint  pamphlet,  called  Funebria 
Florse,  or  the  Downfall  of  May  Games.  He 
thus  addresses  the  Roman  goddess,  in  whose 
name  he  fancied  all  the  gambols  and  iniqui¬ 
ties  of  May  Day  were  perpetrated.  “  Flora, 
hold  up  thy  hand  !  Thou  art  here  indicted 
by  the  name  of  Flora,  of  the  city  of  Rome, 
in  the  county  of  Babylon,  for  that  thou, 
contrary  to  the  peace  of  her  sovereign  lord, 
his  crown  and  dignity,  hast  brought  in  a 
pack  of  practical  fanatics  ;  viz.,  ignorants, 
atheists,  papists,  drunkards,  swearers,  swash¬ 
bucklers,  maid-marrions,  morrice-dancers, 
maskers,  mummers,  Maypole  stealers,  heahh- 
drinkers,  gamesters,  lewd  men,  light  women, 
contemners  of  magistrates,  affronters  of 
ministers,  rebellious  to  masters,  and  disobe¬ 
dient  to  parents.” 

In  the  present  day,  it  is  neither  a  sin  nor 
a  scandal  to  go  a-Maying.  Pity  it  is  that 
Mr.  Hall  cannot  look  up  from  his  resting- 
place  to  congratulate  his  countrymen  upon 
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the  modest  merriment  and  shorn  glories  of 
the  Feast  of  Flowers  in  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty-nine  ! 


JAPAN  TRAITS. 

The  position  of  women  in  Japan  seems  to 
be  peculiar  and  contradictory,  and,  like  every¬ 
thing  else  in  the  country,  to  combine  in  itself 
extremes  of  civilisation  and  barbarism.  There 
is  so  much  of  this  latter  condition  and  of  the 
Asiatic  element  in  their  relation  towards 
men,  that  it  seems  that  they  are,  during  their 
whole  lives,  in  a  state  of  tutelage  and  com¬ 
plete  dependence  on  husbands,  sons,  and 
other  male  relatives. 

In  Japan,  a  woman  has  no  legal  existence 
and  no  legal  rights,  and  her  evidence  is  inad¬ 
missible  in  a  court  of  justice.  A  Japanese 
husband  possesses  unlimited  power  of  divorce, 
or  rather  a  power  limited  only  by  his  means, 
as  the  divorced  wife  must  be  maintained 
according  to  the  station  of  her  husband, 
unless  she  happen  to  be  childless,  and  then 
she  has  no  claim  upon  him  whatever  ;  but  a 
wife  cannot  demand  a  separation  from  her 
husband  under  any  circumstances,  or  upon 
any  plea.  A  wife  in  her  own  home  is  cer¬ 
tainly  superior  to  all  other  female  members 
of  the  household,  in  rank,  dignity,  and 
domestic  authority — in  proof  of  which  she 
alone  can  shave  her  eyebrows— but  the  hus¬ 
band  may  introduce  as  many  subsidiary 
un wedded  helpmates  as  he  thinks  proper. 

Then,  too,  the  wife  is  kept  in  profound 
ignorance  of  the  public  and  private  affairs  of 
her  husband,  and  he  would  resent  any  ques¬ 
tion  relative  to  such  matters  as  an  act  of 
unpardonable  presumption  and  audacity. 

All  this,  and  much  more  of  the  same  kind, 
■would  seem  to  indicate  that  women  in  Japan 
occupy  no  higher  social  position  than  women 
in  other  oriental  countries  ;  and  just  as  this 
conclusion  has  been  forced  upon  us,  we  are 
startled  by  finding  incidents  related  by 
travellers  and  stories  by  Japanese  writers 
proving  the  respect  in  which  married  women 
are  held,  showing  the  careful  cultivation  and 
training  that  all  women  receive  in  early  life, 
and  relating  what  learned,  fascinating,  and 
elegant  ladies  they  eventually  become. 

Boys  and  girls  are  for  some  time  educated 
together,  and  on  the  same  system  ;  then,  when 
they  branch  off,  and  the  boys  are  initiated 
into  the  mystery  of  the  Happy  Despatch,  the 
girls  continue  with  assiduity  the  study  of 
their  own  language  so  as  to  read,  speak,  and 
write  it  correctly— an  undertaking  of  which 
no  one  can  estimate  the  difficulty  until  he 
has  attempted  it.  This  is  followed  by  the 
study  of  logic,  eloquence,  morals,  poetry,  and 
painting.  Women  are  said  to  be  among  the 
most  admired  historians,  moralists,  and  poets 
of  Japan  ;  and  male  authors  choose  stories  of 
female  presence  of  mind,  courage,  and  heroism 
as  the  ground-work  of  their  dramas  and 
popular  novels. 


We  find,  in  that  distant  land,  an  echo  of 
many  of  the  tales  so  well  known  in  the  western 
world.  Take,  for  example,  the  story  of  the 
J apanese  Lucretia.  A  man  of  rank  went  on 
a  journey  ;  and,  during  his  absence,  his  wife 
was  persecuted  by  a  noble  in  authority  whom 
she  rejected  with  scorn  and  indignation : 
ultimately,  however,  the  unhappy  lady  became 
a  victim  to  the  fraud  and  violence  of  the 
libertine. 

When  the  husband  returned,  he  was 
received  by  his  wife  with  affection,  but  with 
a  dignified  reserve  which  surprised  him 
greatly.  Fie  asked  for  an  explanation ;  but 
his  wife  begged  him  to  allow  her  to  defer  it 
until  the  morrow,  when  she  had  invited  her 
relations  and  the  chief  people  of  the  city  to 
an  entertainment,  and  would  make  known 
to  him  and  to  all  of  them  the  reason  of 
her  conduct.  The  husband  acquiesced,  and 
on  the  morrow  her  guests  came,  and  the 
noble  who  had  wronged  her  was  one  of 
them. 

As  is  often  done  in  Japan,  the  entertain-  tj 
ment  was  given  on  the  terraced  roof  of  the 
house.  When  the  repast  was  ended  the  lady 
rose,  made  known  the  outrage  to  which  she 
had  been  subjected,  and  passionately  de¬ 
manded  that  her  husband  should  slay  her  as 
she  was  unfit  to  live.  But  the  guests,  and 
the  husband  foremost,  besought  her  to  be 
calm  ;  they  strove  to  convince  her  that  she 
had  done  no  wrong,  and  was  an  innocent 
victim,  though  the  author  of  the  outrage — 
whom  she  had  not  named — merited  death.  ! 
She  thanked  them  all.  She  wept  in  her 
husband’s  arms.  She  kissed  him  affection¬ 
ately,  and  then,  springing  from  him,  she 
rushed  to  the  edge  of  the  terrace,  and  cast 
herself  over  the  parapet.  In  the  confusion 
that  ensued,  no  one  noticed  that  the  guilty 
noble  instantly  sprang  down  the  stairs ;  but 
when  the  husband  and  his  guests  had  reached 
the  crushed  and  dying  lady,  he  was  weltering 
in  his  blood  by  her  side.  He  had  executed 
the  Flappy  Despatch,  hoping  to  expiate  his 
crime  and  appease  his  victim. 

If  a  Japanese  gentleman  wishes  to  bestow 
the  highest  possible  praise  on  a  lady  for  her 
judgment  and  resolution,  he  compares  her  to 
the  wife  of  Tchouya.  Now  Tchouya  was  a 
great  lord  who  entered  into  a  conspiracy 
against  the  emperor  ;  and  his  wife  was  a 
woman  greatly  celebrated  for  her  wit  and 
beauty.  After  many  years  of  prudence,  an 
act  of  indiscretion  on  the  part  of  Tchouya 
betrayed  the  conspiracy,  and  orders  were 
issued  for  his  arrest  and  that  of  Ziositz,  his 
most  intimate  friend.  It  was  deemed  desir¬ 
able  to  seize  both,  if  possible,  or  at  least 
Tchouya — who  lived  at  Yeddo — alive,  in 
order  to  extort  further  disclosures.  But  this 
was  no  easy  task,  as  Tchouya  would  have 
performed  the  Happy  Despatch  at  the  first 
sight  of  an  officer  of  justice.  It  was  there¬ 
fore  necessary  to  surprise  him ;  so  one  day 
1  an  alarm  of  fire  was  raised  at  his  door, 
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and  when  he  ran  out  to  ascertain  if  his  own 
house  was  in  danger,  he  was  surrounded 
and  attacked.  He  fought  bravely,  killing 
two  of  his  assailants,  but  was  eventually 
overpowered  and  secured.  Meanwhile,  his 
wife  heard  that  there  was  a  conflict,  and 
immediately  guessing  its  cause,  caught  up  all 
her  husband’s  papers  containing  the  names 
Qf  the  conspirators,  many  of  them  men  of 
distinction  and  princes  in  the  land,  and  burnt 

them. 

She  certainly  must  have  been  an  exception 
to  the  Japanese  rule,  that  wives  should  know 
nothing  about  their  husbands’  affairs,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  her  example  has  acted 
beneficially  on  the  men  as  well  as  the  women 
of  Japan.  But  if  the  wife  of  Tchouya  ranks 
highly  in  Japanese  public  opinion,  a  still 
more  elevated  position  has  been  given  to  the 
wife  of  the  Emperor,  Tsouna-yosi,  who  saved 
Japan  from  a  revolution. 

Tsouna-yosi  was  a  Siogoun,  or  tempoTal 
Emperor,  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  his  wife,  the  Empress,  or  Midia, 
was  the  daughter  of  the  reigning  Mihado,  or 
Spiritual  Emperor.  The  different  functions 
of  these  two  rulers  have  been  explained  in  a 
previous  number. 

Tsouna-yosi  and  the  Midia  had  an  only 
son,  who  unfortunately  died  before  his  father. 
As  the  dignity  of  Siogoun  had  never  been 
inherited  by  a  daughter,  Tsouna-yosi  resolved 
to  adopt  a  son  ;  but,  disregarding  the  esta¬ 
blished  rule  in  J apan,  which  is  to  select  the 
son  of  a  brother,  or  of  some  very  near  rela¬ 
tion,  he  chose  an  alien  to  his  blood — the  son 
of  one  of  his  favourites,  who  was  a  man  of 
inferior  birth.  The  prime  minister,  of  the 
euphonious  name  of  Ino-kamon-no-kami, 
remonstrated  humbly  but  urgently,  telling 
the  Siogoun  that  he  would  exasperate,  not 
only  the  princes  of  the  blood,  but  all  the 
princes  of  the  empire,  and  the  whole  nation. 
His  entreaties  were,  however,  in  vain ;  and 
he  left  his  master  to  seek  the  Midia.  To  her 
he  unfolded  Tsouna-yosi’s  design,  and  its 
necessary  consequence  of  insurrection  and  all 
the  horrors  of  civil  war.  She  listened  calmly, 
meditated  profoundly  for  a  few  minutes,  and 

then,  raising  her  head,  bade  the  prime 
minister,  ino-kamon-no-kami,  be  calm,  and 
have  no  fear,  as  she  could  avert  the  threatened 
danger.  She  did  not  tell  him  what  means  of 
prevention  she  possessed  ;  but  he  left  her, 
confident  of  her  power. 

On  the  day  which  was  to  precede  the 
adoption  of  the  new  son,  the  Midia,  who  had 
long  been  neglected  by  her  profligate  hus¬ 
band,  invited  him  to  take  saki  (the  national 
drink  of  J  apan)  with  her.  He  signified  his 
assent,  and  she  prepared  for  him  a  sumptuous 
entertainment.  Whilst  he  was  drinkiug,  she 
left  the  room  for  a  few  moments,  wrote  and 
despatched  a  note  to  the  minister  Ino- 
kamon-no-kami,  placed  in  her  girdle  the  dagger 
worn  by  women  of  high  rank,  and  then 
returned  to  the  banqueting-room.  Soon  after, 


she  requested  a  private  conversation  with 
the  Siogoun,  and  dismissed  her  attendants. 

When  they  were  alone,  she  earnestly  begged 
him  to  grant  the  request  she  was  about  to 
make  ;  but  he  would  give  no  promise  until 
he  knew  the  nature  of  the  request.  So  she 
told  her  most  dear  and  honoured  lord,  that 
she  entreated  him  to  renounce  the  design  of 
adopting  the  son  of  his  favourite,  addressing 
him  in  tender  and  gentle,  but  very  urgent 
tones.  He,  however,  was  exceedingly  incensed 
at  her  interference,  and  asked  how  she,  a 
mere  woman,  dared  speak  on  state  affairs. 
The  empire,  he  said  was  his.  He  would  rule 
it  at  his  pleasure.  He  would  not  heed  her 
counsels.  He  would  never  see  or  speak  to 
her  again.  And  in  a  rage  he  rose  to  leave 
her. 

But  the  Midia  followed,  entreated  still 
more  humbly,  bore  with  him  still  more 
patiently,  and  begged  him  to  reflect  that  if 
he  persisted  in  a  resolution  so  hateful  to  all, 
on  the  morrow  Japan  would  be  in  rebellion. 
The  Siogoun  was  'obstinate,  inflexible,  and 
violent  ;  and  the  empress,  finding  argu¬ 
ment  and  entreaty  useless,  and  that  the  time 
for  action  had  come,  drew  her  dagger, 
plunged  it  into  her  husband’s  breast,  and 
then  withdrawing  it  repeated  the  blow. 

He  fell  at  her  feet,  dying  ;  and  the  empress 
threw  herself  on  her  knees,  and  implored 
him  to  pardon  her  for  having,  at  so  critical  a 
time,  used  the  only  means  in  her  power  to 
save  the  empire  and  the  imperial  dynasty. 
She  assured  him  that  she  did  not  intend  to 
survive  him  ;  and  the  moment  that  he  had 
breathed  his  last,  she  stabbed  herself  with 
the  same  dagger,  and  fell  lifeless  upon  his 
corpse. 

Her  ladies,  alarmed  at  the  noise  of  her 
fall,  ran  into  the  room,  and  found  the  Siogoun 
and  the  Midia  both  dead.  Almost  at  the 
same  moment  the  prime  minister,  Ino- 
kamon-no-kami,  made  his  appearance.  The 
note  of  the  Midia  had  alarmed  him,  and  he 
had  hurried  to  the  palace.  He  was  at  once 
ushered  into  the  chamber  of  death,  and  stood 
for  a  time  confounded,  and  in  silence.  But, 
after  a  while,  he  exclaimed  :  “Lo  !  a  woman 
has  saved  the  empire  !  But  for  her  bold 
deed,  Japan  would  to-morrow  have  been 
convulsed,  perhaps  destroyed  !  ”  Not  only 
had  the  Midia  very  effectually  prevented  the 
Siogoun,  her  husband,  from  executing  his 
illegal  designs,  but  she  had  in  her  note  given 
instructions  to  Ino-kamon-no-kami,  bv  which 
the  accession  of  the  lawful  heir,  and  the 
peace  of  the  kingdom,  were  secured.  With 
the  Japanese,  apparently,  the  end  justifies  the 
means,  and  the  Midia  is  looked  upon,  not  as 
the  murderer  of  her  husband,  but  as  the 
deliverer  of  her  country. 

Kcempfer,  whose  history  of  Japan,  in  seven¬ 
teen  hundred  and  twenty-seven,  seems,  from 
what  recent  travellers  tell  us,  to  be  an 
equally  accurate  history  of  Japan  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty-nine,  gives  an  account  of 
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the  great  yearly  festivals  of  the  Japanese,  or 
rather  of  some  of  them  ;  for  he  says  that  it 
would  be  almost  endless  to  mention  them  all. 
One  of  these  is  the  Sauguatz  Sannitz — a 
day  of  pleasure  and  diversion  for  young  girls  ; 
for  whose  sake  a  great  entertainment  is  com¬ 
monly  prepared  by  their  parents,  to  which 
the  nearest  relations  and  friends  are  invited. 

This  festival  is  held  in  honour  of  a  lady, 
who,  for  an  act  of  extraordinary  merit,  was 
translated  among  the  goddesses  of  the  coun- 
I  try,  under  the  name  of  Bensaitree.  She 
performed  no  less  astonishing  a  feat  than 
that  of  laying  five  hundred  eggs  ;  and  in  the 
happy  regions  of  the  gods  she  is  waited  on 
by  the  five  hundred  sons, who  were  all  hatched 
out  by  a  peasant  and  his  wife. 

But  Koempfer  tells  the  whole  story :  One 
Symmias  Dai  Miosin  was  married  to  a  lady 
called  Bundjo,  who  remained  childless  for 
many  years  ;  and,  as  in  Japan  the  childless 
wife  loses  honour,  and  respect,  and  the  love 
of  her  husband,  she  addressed  herself  very 
earnestly  to  the  kamis,  or  gods,  and  that  with 
so  much  success,  that  she  shortly  after  became 
{  the  mother  of  five  hundred  eggs.  Terrified 
at  this  extraordinary  accident,  sue  sat  gazing 
!  at  the  eggs,  full  of  fear  that  if  they  were 
j  hatched  they  would  produce  monstrous 
1  animals.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
maternal  instinct  was  undeveloped,  and  she 
packed  all  her  eggs  in  a  box,  wrote  on  it  the 
word  Fos-joroo,  and  threw  it  into  the  river 
j  Rinsagava. 

Soon  after,  an  old  fisherman,  who  lived 
jj  some  distance  down  the  river,  found  the  box 
!!  floating,  took  it  up,  and  seeing  that  it  was 
i  full  of  eggs,  carried  them  home  as  a  present 
j  to  his  wife.  She  was  of  opinion  that  if  all 
|j  those  eggs  were  found  in  the  water,  they  had 
been  thrown  in  for  a  good  reason,  and  that 
her  husband  had  much  better  take  them 
back  to  where  he  found  them.  But  he  said : 
“We  are  both  old,  my  dear,  and  just  on  the 
brink  of  the  grave  ;  it  will  be  a  matter  of 
very  little  consequence  to  us  whatsoever  may 
come  out  of  the  eggs,  therefore  I  have  a 
mind  to  hatch  them  and  see  what  they  will 
produce.”  So  he  hatched  them  in  an  oven, 
in  hot  sand  and  between  cushions  ;  and  after¬ 
wards,  when  he  and  his  wife  cracked  the 
shells,  in  every  egg  they  found  a  child.  Now 
it  was  a  very  heavy  burden  for  the  old  couple 
to  keep  such  a  large  young  family.  How¬ 
ever  they  made  shift,  and  bred  up  the  five 
hundred  on  minced  mug-wort  leaves  and 
boiled  rice.  But  after  a  time  they  grew  so 
big,  and  required  so  much,  that  the  old 
people  could  maintain  them  no  longer ;  and 
it  was  decided  that  they  must  manage  for 
themselves  as  well  as  they  could.  They  took 
to  highway  robbery  as  the  profession  best 
suited  to  their  numbers,  and  for  some  time  it 
seems  to  have  answered  very  well.  At  last 
it  was  proposed  that  they  should  go  up  the 
river  to  the  house  of  a  man  who  was  famous 
throughout  the  country  for  his  wealth.  And, 
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as  it  turned  out,  this  man’s  wife  was  the 
author  of  the  eggs. 

When  the  five  hundred  made  application 
at  the  door,  one  of  the  servants  asked  their 
names  ;  whereupon  they  answered  that  they 
were  a  brood  of  eggs,  and  mere  want  and 
necessity  compelled  them  to  rob,  and  that 
they  would  go  about  their  business  if  any¬ 
one  would  be  so  charitable  as  to  give  them 
victuals.  The  servant  took  this  message  to 
his  lady,  and  she,  in  great  trepidation,  and 
with  joy  and  amazement,  sent  out  to  ask  if 
they  had  really  been  eggs,  whether  some¬ 
thing  had  not  been  written  on  the  box  in 
which  they  were  found  ? 

“Yes,”  said  the  five  hundred,  “the  word 
Fos-joroo.” 

Upon  this  the  lady  could  doubt  no  more  : 
she  received  and  acknowledged  the  five  hun¬ 
dred  for  her  children.  She  made  a  grand 
feast  for  them,  and  invited  many  guests  ;  and 
every  guest  was  presented  with  a  dish  of 
sokana,  cakes  of  mug-wort,  and  rice,  and  a 
branch  of  the  apricot-tree  in  blossom. 

As  we  have  said,  she  now  ranks  among  the 
divinities  of  Japan,  and  is  worshipped  as  the 
Goddess  of  Riches.  The  annual  festival  in 
her  honour  is  held  in  the  spring  ;  the  guests 
are  waited  on  by  young  girls,  and  presented 
with  saki,  and  cakes  made  of  rice  and  the 
leaves  of  young  mug-wort. 

The  J apanese  have  a  pretty  story  as  to  the 
origin  of  music.  They  say,  that  once  upon  a 
time  the  Sun  Goddess  had  been  made  angry 
by  the  violence  of  an  evil-disposed  brother, 
and  she  retired  into  a  cave,  leaving  the 
universe  in  anarchy  and  darkness.  When  all 
other  means  of  appeasing  her  had  been  tried 
in  vain,  music  was  devised  by  the  gods  to 
lure  her  forth.  It  was  successful,  and  the 
beautiful  daylight  broke  again  over  the  earth. 
The  Japanese  are  passionately  fond  of  music, 
and  have  a  great  variety  of  musical  instru¬ 
ments  ;  and  yet  they  have  no  idea  of  har¬ 
mony  ;  and  when  there  are  several  per¬ 
formers  on  various  instruments,  they  always 
play  in  unison.  They  are  said,  also,  to  know 
very  little  about  melody,  and  to  receive  con¬ 
tentedly,  as  music,  a  monotonous  chaunt, 
accompanied  by  the  tum-tum  of  the  Syamsie, 
or  national  instrument,  a  kind  of  guitar  with 
three  strings,  two  in  octave.  It  is  played  by 
touching  the  strings  with  a  flat  piece  of  horn 
held  between  the  thumb  and  third  finger. 
Every  woman  in  Japan — except  the  very 
lowest  born  and  bred — can  accompany  her 
own  singing  on  the  syamsie  ;  and  there 
are  very  few  who  cannot  improvise  a  song 
whenever  they  are  in  company  and  an 
opportunity  offers.  They  dance,  too,  keeping 
the  feet  nearly  immoveable,  and  concealed 
beneath  long  robes,  and  moving  the  arms 
and  body  only.  The  dance  is  pantomimic  in 
character,  and  represents  some  scene  of 
passion,  of  absurdity,  or  of  every-day  life. 
The  dancers  are  always  women,  and  the  men 
gaze  in  rapturous  admiration. 
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An  enthusiastic  traveller,  describes  the 
•women  of  Japan  as  the  most  “fascinating, 
elegant  ladies  he  ever  saw  in  any  country 
in  the  world,”  and  “  having  a  natural  grace 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to  describe,  so 
that  they  would,  at  their  first  debut,  be 
admired  at  Saint  James’s  or  any  other  court 
in  Europe.”  From  this  glowing  eulogy  we 
now  turn  to  the  rougher  sex. 

The  Japanese,  as  well  as  the  Chinese,  by 
some  peculiar  mode  of  culture,  can  increase 
or  diminish  the  size  of  flowers  and  trees. 
A  plum-tree  in  blossom,  a  fir-tree,  and  a 
bamboo  have  been  seen  growing  in  a  box 
only  one  inch  wide  and  three  inches  long. 
Whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  plum-trees, 

]  and  cherry-trees  that  are  planted  about 
their  temples  and  in  their  gardens  and 
public  walks  have  blossoms  as  large  as 
roses.  But  this  is  not  all :  they  have 
found  a  method  for  promoting  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  human  body,  which 
puts  all  their  discoveries  with  regard  to  the 
vegetable  kingdom  in  the  shade. 

They  can  produce  men  of  barbaric  propor¬ 
tions,  of  almost  fabulous  size  and  strength  ; 
and,  with  a  due  appreciation  of  the  fitness  of 
means  to  an  end,  they  set  these  monsters 
apart,  and  train  them  for  wrestlers.  The 
Japanese  wrestlers  are  described  by  an  officer 
of  the  United  States  Japan  Expedition  at 
some  length.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the 
tales  of  an  American  traveller  should  be 
received,  to  say  the  least,  with  as  much 
reserve  as  we  accord  to  the  tales  of  ordinary 
travellers.  But  here  is  the  story  as  we 
find  it. 

Five-and- twenty  human  monsters  come 
tramping  along  like  so  many  elephants. 
They  are  enormously  tall  in  stature,  and 
immense  in  weight  of  flesh.  They  are  not 
encumbered  by  clothing  ;  wearing  round  the 
loins  a  coloured  cloth  adorned  with  fringes, 
and  emblazoned  with  the  armorial  bearings 
of  the  prince  in  whose  service  they  may 
happen  to  be.  ,  This  scant  costume  fully 
reveals  their  gigantic  proportions,  their 
bloated  fulness  of  fat,  and  breadth  of  muscle. 
The  princes,  their  proprietors,  are  proud  of 
them,  and  lead  them  up  to  the  astonished 
spectator,  who  is  commanded  to  inspect  them 
minutely,  to  feel  the  firmness  of  the  well- 
rounded  muscles,  and  to  poke  and  pinch  them 
as  he  would  a  prize  animal.  So  he  attempts 
to  grasp  huge  solid  arms,  and  pass  his  hands 
over  enormous  necks  which  fall  in  folds  of 
massive  flesh  like  the  dewlap  of  a  prize  ox  ; 
and  when  astonishment  is  expressed  at  this 
wonderful  exhibition  of  animal  development, 
the  monsters  give  a  grunt  expressive  of 
gratified  vanity. 

As  a  preliminary  to  the  more  serious  duties 
of  their  calling,  they  exhibit  feats  of  strength : 
they  run  about  with  heavy  sacks  of  rice, 
which  some  pile  on  their  shoulders,  others 
lift  with  their  teeth  and  carry  in  the  mouth 
as  a  dog  does  a  basket ;  while  others  again, 


with  sacks  of  rice  in  their  arms,  do  a  little 
ground  and  lofty  tumbling. 

When  this  part  of  the  performance  is  at  an 
end,  attendants  hurry  forwards  to  cool  the 
monsters  with  fans,  and  to  clothe  them  in 
richly  ornamented  robes  of  the  Japanese  \ 
fashion. 

No  spectacle  in  Japan  is  complete,  or  even 
possible,  in  which  both  spectators  and  per¬ 
formers  do  not  make  several  changes  of  cos¬ 
tume.  On  the  stage  this  is  a  matter  of  course 
with  actors  and  actresses,  but  it  is  also  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  audience.  Ladies  who  go  to  the 
play  are  accompanied  by  numerous  servants 
and  a  munificent  wardrobe  ;  and  in  the  course 
of  the  spectacle,  which  begins  in  the  morning 
and  ends  late  at  night,  they  retire  several 
times,  and  when  they  return  it  is  in  new  and 
gorgeous  attire. 

The  wrestlers  are  dressed  and  led  out  for  j 
show,  and  then  they  are  undressed  again ;  and 
a  space  being  prepared,  and  a  ring  formed, 
they  are  divided  into  two  opposiing  parties. 
These  two  parties  stand  in  the  ring,  glaring 
at  one  another ;  then  they  tramp  heavily  j 
backward  and  forward  so  as  to  show  their  i 
points,  and  enable  the  spectators  to  make  up 
their  betting-books. 

After  this  they  retire ;  and  all,  with  the 
exception  of  two,  are  again  clothed  in  full 
dress,  and  take  up  their  position  on  the  front 
seats  round  the  ring.  The  two  who  have 
been  reserved  now  come  forward,  with  the 
simple  cloth  bound  round  their  loins,  and 
walk  with  slow  and  deliberate  steps  into 
the  centre  of  the  ring.  They  stand  eyeing  \ 
each. other  with  a  wary  look,  glaring  with  a 
brutal  ferocity,  each  watching  a  chance  to 
catch  his  antagonist  off  his  guard.  And  as 
the  savage  nature  comes  more  and  more 
to  the  surface,  they  assume  the  look  and  p 
even  the  movements  of  two  wild  fierce  bulls. 

As  they  continue  to  eye  each  other,  they 
stamp  heavily  on  the  ground,  pawing  the 
earth,  as  it  were,  with  impatience  ;  and  then  | 
they  stoop,  grasp  handfuls  of  earth,  and  fling 
it  with  an  angry  toss  over  their  backs. 
They  crouch  down  low,  still  keeping  their 
eyes  fixed  one  on  the  other,  and  watching 
each  movement ;  then  in  a  moment  there  is 
a  sudden  spring,  a  great  shock  as  the  massive 
frames  strike  one  another,  a  rebound ;  and 
then  the  two  monsters  become  one  monster, 
with  many  limbs  heaving  and  struggling, 
with  great  muscles  rising  in  distinct  outline,, 
with  bloated  faces,  and  gushes  of  purple 
blood. 

Prize-fighting  in  Japan  is  very  much  like  > 
prize-fighting  in  England.  But  perhaps  in 
Japan  they  recognise  the  nature  of  the 
exhibition  more  truly  than  we  do,  and  it  is 
quite  in  character  with  the  rest  of  the  scene, 
and  a  legitimate  demonstration,  when  the 
next  antagonist  lowers  his  head  and  rushes 
at  his  opponent  bellowing  like  a  bull. 

Let  us  leave  the  wrestlers,  they  will  all 
struggle  in  succession,  and  with  a  like  result, 
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and  then  the  man  who  can  give  and  take 
most  will  stand  panting  and  victorious,  and 
will  be  led  off  in  triumph. 

The  spectators  meanwhile,  instead  of  talking 
slang  and  looking  disreputable,  like  the 
frequenters  of  English  prize-fights,  will  go 
home  to  music  and  poetry  and  water  parties. 
Perhaps  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day  we 
shall  find  them  in  the  company  ol  ladies, 
sitting  by  a  cool  running  stream  or  in  a  shady 
grove,  each  with  a  book.  The  book  may  be 
of  poetry,  or  containing  religious  and  moral 
apophthegms. 

Japanese  literature  is  as  yet  almost  un¬ 
known  to  us,  and  seems  not  to  be  of  the 
highest  order.  Indeed,  depth  of  thought, 
earnestness  of  purpose,  or  any  large  and 
general  views  of  society  and  humanity,  we 
could  not  expect  to  find  among  such  a  people. 
Their  civilisation  has,  emphatically,  the  heart 
eaten  out  of  it.  It  is  external  only,  and  has 
long  ceased  to  have  any  reality  of  inward 
culture  and  development  corresponding  to  it. 
And  thus  we  find  refinement  and  barbarity, 
consideration  for  others  and  the  grossest 
cruelty,  existing  not  only  in  members  of  the 
same  nation,  but  in  one  and  the  same 
individual. 

In  the  dramas  which  attract  and  fascinate 
them,  they  represent  on  the  stage  the  most 
astoundingly  cruel  punishments  by  torture  ; 
and  they  take  pleasure  in  witnessing  not 
only  the  representation,  but  the  punishments 
and  tortures  actually  inflicted.  Although 
theatres  are  the  favourite  resort  of  Japanese 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  actors  are  held  in 
great  contempt ;  as  it  is  magnificently  said, 
that  “  A  man  who  will  give  up  his  own  cha¬ 
racter  to  assume  that  of  another  for  pay  and 
profit,  can  have  no  sense  of  honour.” 

Indeed  the  Japanese  can  utter  sentiments 
that  sound  well,  as,  for  example,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

Upright  in  heart  be  thou,  and  pure, 

So  shall  the  blessing  of  God 
Through  eternity  be  upon  thee  ; 

Clamorous  prayers  shall  not  avail, 

But  truly  a  clear  conscience, 

That  worships  and  fears  in  silence. 

As  a  specimen  of  their  light  literature, 
take  the  following  quaint  passage  from  the 
preface  to  the  Tale  of  the  Six  Folding 
Screens  : 

The  reader  will  find  in  this  book  nothing  about 
fighting  with  enemies,  or  about  conjurers,  or  magical 
works,  or  fairy  discourses,  or  jackalls,  or  wolves,  or 
toads  ;  nothing  about  pedigrees,  or  jewels,  or  any 
Other  lost  property. 

Here  are  no  stories  of  confusion  between  the 
names  of  father  and  son,  or  elder  and  younger 
brother  [such  confusion  seems  very  natural  when 
we  remember  the  numbers  of  times  every  Japanese 
may,  and  does,  change  his  name]  ;  no  sealed -up 
boxes,  or  hair-pins,  or  mysterious  revelations  of  the 
gods  and  Buddhas  by  means  of  dreams  ;  no  mortal 
swords  pointed  against  each  other  ;  nothing  which 


makes  the  blood  run  cold  can  at  all  be  found  in  it. 
Convinced  of  the  incorrectness  of  the  adage,  that 
“  Men  and  folding  screens  cannot  stand  unless  they 
be  bent,”  we  have  here  hastily  put  together  upon 
this  perishable  paper,  covered  with  figures,  the 
brief  notes  of  good  counsel,  as  a  border,  or  frame, 
to  the  tale  of  six  such  folding  screens,  under  the 
new  forms  of  this  transitory  world,  who  have  wholly 
disdained  to  bend  ;  and  we  publish  the  same  to  the 
world. 

And  so  for  the  present  we  leave  Japanese 
literature,  referring  the  reader  curious  for 
further  information  to  the  interesting  com¬ 
pilation,  to  which  we  are  much  indebted, 
entitled,  Japan  and  her  People,  by  Mr. 
Andrew  Steinmetz,  and  to  the  works  quoted 
and  consulted  by  him. 


MY  SPANISH  KALEIDOSCOPE. 

It  is  my  certain  belief  that  all  the  old 
talismans  mentioned  so  pleasantly  in  the 
Arabian  Nights,  and  other  fairy  books — to 
wit,  the  purse  of  Fortunatus,  the  seven-league 
boots  of  Hop  o’  my  Thumb,  the  Sultan’s  carpet 
that  conveyed  him  wherever  he  wished  :  in 
fact,  the  invisible  cap,  the  sword  that  could 
cut  through  stone,  and  other  supernatural 
trifles — are  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  marine- 
store  shops  that  one  meets  with  in  the 
Moorish  cities  of  Spain.  No  man  of  sense 
for  a  moment  can  think,  therefore,  that  I 
was  at  all  imaginative  or  too  sanguine  in 
spending  several  days  in  Cordova,  looking  ! 
for  these  invaluable  curiosities,  among  heaps 
of  rusty  bits,  notched  rapiers,  dinted  breast 
and  back  pieces  of  soiled  steel,  Moorish 
cushions  worked  with  embroidery,  old  cocked 
hats,  ragged  pack-saddles,  cracked  muskets, 
and  dagger-knives  big  as  scythe-blades.  I 
turned  over  a  great  many  greasy  religious 
books ;  such  as  The  Garden  of  the  Soul,  and 
The  Ecstacies  of  Saint  Barabbas ;  piles  of  prints 
of  victories  won  by  the  Spanish  against  the 
French,  cigar-cases  without  number,  but  all 
in  vain.  The  boots,  the  carpet,  the  piirse, 
the  cap,  it  was  not  mine  to  find,  though 
my  greedy  and  too  sanguine  hand  literally 
leaped  at  every  old  pair  of  jack-boots,  piece 
of  faded  matting,  worn  out  nightcap,  and 
soiled  money-bag,  I  saw  in  the  vaults  of 
faded  vanity. 

But  one  thing  I  did  bring  home  was  a 
treasure  scarcely  less  magical  than  those 
which  I  in  vain  searched  for  in  the  dusty 
marine  store-shops  and  curiosity  warehouses 
of  Cordova.  This  was  a  simple  kaleidoscope. 
Yes,  a  simple  telescope-looking  tube,  covered 
with  a  sort  of  Indian  orange  mottle  of  paper, 
with  the  usual  tin  peep-hole,  the  black 
valves  inside,  and  the  little  dark  jeweller’s 
shop  of  jingling  glass  tumbling  about 
inside  in  a  sort  of  harlequin  puzzle  of 
dazzling  colours,  just  as  if  a  magician, 
reduced  in  old  age  to  go  about  in  crimson 
robe  and  yellow  slippers,  and  to  keep  a  stall 
in  the  Lowther  Arcade,  had  manufactured  a 
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new  toy  by  cutting  up  half  a  dozen  rainbows 
into  a  salad,  seasoning  the  dish  by  slicing 
in  a  sunset  cloud,  two  dozens  of  Downey’s 
best  water-colours,  and  serving  up  with  a 
garnish  of  fricasseed  summer-flowers,  parti¬ 
cularly  tulips,  adding  a  sprinkle  of  jewel-dust 
and  some  layers  of  butterflies  cut  small  “to 
liking.” 

Now  why  I  bought  a  kaleidoscope,  it 
would  puzzle  a  Dutchman  to  tell.  I  suppose, 
for  the  same  reason  I  sent  my  maiden  aunt 
a  caricature  of  herself,  and  got  “scratched” 
out  of  her  will  the  same  evening.  The  fact 
is,  I  am  still  boy  at  my  heart,  and  like 
what  I  liked  as  a  boy,  particularly  cricket, 
hardbake,  foxhunting,  the  Times,  marbles, 
and  kaleidoscopes.  So,  seeing  at  an  English 
store  in  Cordova,  that  ancient  Moorish  city 
— the  city  of  Cordova — a  kaleidoscope  stuck 
up,  looking  low  and  forlorn,  like  a  deserted 
and  orphan  obelisk,  among  a  row  of  pink 
hair-oil  bottles  with  some  fairy-like  French 
name  on  them,  some  bootjacks,  and  white 
Spanish  slippers — for  black  boots,  or,  indeed, 
leather  boots  at  all,  are  seldom  worn  in 
burning  Andalusia — I  bought  it,  because  on 
those  wet  days  in  London,  when  as  a  child 
I  used  to  rummage  my  toy  cupboard  in  the 
back  parlour,  and  after  dismembering  the 
musical  cart,  unmaking  the  toy  carpenter’s 
|  tools,  and  beating  my  pasteboard  shield  with 
the  great  vermilion  cross  to  a  jelly,  I  used 
to  always  fall  back  to  that  untiring,  delicious, 
magical  kaleidoscope — the  optical  wonder 
I,  that  did  not  set  me  to  dissect  light,  or  settle 
scientific  laws,  but  made  me  an  artist’s  colour- 
man  till  death  do  us  part. 

But  this  Spanish  kaleidoscope  is  not  the 
old  toy  quite  ;  no,  it  has  a  spice  of  magic  and 
the  black  art  about  it.  The  old  London 
toy  was  a  mere  shake-up  of  geometric  flowers, 
of  rainbow  crystals,  jostling  and  shuffling 
with  regimental  haste  into  budding  stars  and 
radiant  mosaic  wheels,  a  sort  of  angelic 
pattern  book  in  fact,  such  as  an  artificial- 
flower  maker  might  use  in  Elysium — a  cata¬ 
logue  of  fossil  flowers  of  the  first  suggestions, 
skeletons  of  the  blossoms  that  broke  out 
with  purified  beauty  after  the  Deluge.  That 
was  the  London  toy.  But  this  is  a  kaleido¬ 
scope  of  Spanish  scenes  and  Spanish  people, 
painted  on  glass  with  the  juice  of  liquorice 
root  and  of  orange  fruit.  Every  time  I  shake 
it  when  I  am  in  the  mood,  and  have  taken 
my  medicinal  sherry  tonic,  by  some  singular 
inner  machinery,  a  hidden  spring  clicks  and 
clicks,  and  a  new  scene  and  a  new  province 
meets  the  introspective  eye  applied  to  the 
touch-hole.  I  shake,  and  they  change.  How 
many  slides  there  are  I  know  not ;  but  this  I 
know,  that  I  have  not  yet  seen  them  all. 
The  old  toy  may  have  suggested,  as  it  is 
said,  new  patterns  to  the  feeble  imaginations 
of  carpet  weavers  and  ribbon  designers  ;  but 
there,  mine  has  suggested  to  me  a  whole 
volume  of  travels,  think  of  that,  Master 
Brooke.  I  want  you  to  run  round  the 


dark  binns  of  my  little  diorama  kaleidoscope 
with  me,  and  look  in  at  the  little  doorway 
every  time  I  shake  it.  It  will  show'you  in 
a  bright,  illuminated  coup  d’oeil,  all  at  once, 
better  than  I  could  describe  to  you,  Spain 
with  all  its  varieties,  plain,  mountain,  sea, 
and  river,  the  contrasting  dress  of  the 
peasantry,  and  the  varieties  of  hot  and  cold, 
light  and  dark,  temperament  and  climate. 

Now,  then,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  stand 
aside,  and  don’t  breathe  upon  the  glasses ;  walk 
up,  walk  up,  we’re  just  going  to  begin.  I 
shake  the  instrument  lightly  in  my  right 
hand,  thus  ;  you  hear  the  glass  jingle — there 
is  no  deception,  no  deception — look  in,  and 
tell  me  what  you  see. 

FIRST  SHAKE. 

A  region  of  sheep  and  swine  —  it  is 
Estremadura  ;  those  silver  threads  drawn 
across  its  slate  and  granite  rocks,  its  turfy 
sheep  walks  and  aromatic  wastes,  are  the  two 
great  rivers,  the  Tagus  and  the  Guadiana;  in 
other  countries  they  would  be  peopled  with 
ships,  here  they  serve  but  as  ditches  for 
draining.  Once  a  land  of  corn  and  oil,  under 
Moor  and  Homan,  Estremadura  is  now  a 
sheep  walk,  desert  of  grass  and  thyme.  That 
man  you  see  under  the  cork-tree  sounding  his 
horn  is  a  swineherd;  that  horseman  wrapped 
in  a  sheep-skin  a  smuggler,  in  winter  a  wild 
duck  shooter  in  the  oozy  swamps  on  the 
banks  of  the  Guadiana.  No  fear  of  robbing 
here,  the  people  are  too  poor,  and  the 
travellers  are  scarce.  That  dull  city  on  the 
hill  above  the  river  yonder,  close  to  the 
Portuguese  frontier,  is  Badajoz,  where  much 
English  blood,  and  French,  too,  was  once 
shed.  That  white  ring  of  road  wiuds  from 
Badajoz  to  Madrid,  and  from  there  to  Seville. 
Here  in  that  heap  of  grey  ruins,  where  the 
wild  fig  grows,  the  frog  croaks,  and  the  stork 
snaps  his  bill,  is  the  once  famous  Roman  city 
of  Merida:  and  not  far  off  is  Medellin,  where 
Cortes  was  born.  You  may  know  it,  though 
it  is  but  a  speck  in  the  kaleidoscope,  by  the 
castle  on  the  hill  and  the  bridge  below. 
You  can  only  see,  you  cannot  hear,  through 
the  kaleidoscope  ;  it  is  no  ear  trumpet,  or 
you  might  hear  from  the  wild  olives  of  the 
desert  tracks  there  to  the  right  the  perpetual 
soft  cooing  of  the  Barbary  turtle  doves,  who 
dispute  the  sovereignty  of  the  woods  with 
the  crested  hoopoe,  the  bee-eater  and  the 
blue  pie. 

Observe  the  shepherds  who  pass  across  our 
picture  chamber,  they  wear  leather  jerkins 
open  at  the  arms,  and  the  women  short  green, 
red,  and  yellow  serge  petticoats,  with  cloth 
mantillas  and  silver  clasps  ;  there  are  sandals 
on  their  pretty  ballet- dancing  feet.  They 
all  wear  crosses  ;  and  under  chestnut-trees 
covered  with  white  flowers,  or  tripping  about 
at  vintage  time,  look  very  romantic,  pleasant, 
and  unnatural.  But  you  must  not  expect 
this  small  kaleidoscope  circle,  though  it  does 
seem  to  widen  and  widen,  will  show  you  all 
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Estremadura,  tlie  old  Duke  of  Alva’s  palace, 
for  instance — the  oak-wood  where  Pizarro 
drove  his  swine,  or  the  white  belfry  and 
cypresses  of  the  Carmelite  convent :  no ; 
what  I  see  is  two  sorts  of  country,  both 
desert,  lonely,  and  barren  ;  one  sheep-track, 
thyme,  cistus,  and  crQp-eared  grass  ;  another 
oak-woods  and  swine  walks. 

If  your  eye  could  pierce  those  beech  woods 
there  to  the  right,  you  would  see  the  countless 
herds  of  swine  that  at  night  thunder  back  to 
the  dirty  villages  of  the  kind-hearted,  lazy, 
pork-loving,  sausage-eating  Estremadurans. 
As  for  the  lower  plains  out  of  sight,  they  are 
noisy  with  the  incessant  droning-chirping  of 
the  locust  and  cicala,  which  the  peasant  burns 
in  heaps  and  even  institutes  religious  pro¬ 
cessions  with  bell,  book,  and  candle  to  exorcise. 
And  as  the  kaleidoscope  can  only  play  its 
own  set  of  tunes,  can  only  show  you  one  aspect 
of  the  year,  I  tell  you  that  in  April  all  the 
country  is  dusty,  and  alive  with  thousands  of 
sheep  returning  in  flocks  of  enormous  extent 
to  the  cool  hills,  from  whence  in  October  they 
had  come  with  great  bands  of  shepherds  and 
dogs  to  seek  the  warmer  plains.  The  great 
festivals  of  Estremadura  are  the  sheep-shear¬ 
ing  in  May,  and  the  pig-killing  in  November, 
always  something  to  do,  in  winter  the  lamb¬ 
ing  ;  in  March,  the  marking  and  tail  cutting, 
and  in  September,  the  daubing  the  sheep  with 
red  ochre,  to  make  the  wool  fine.  But  I 
must  not  stop  all  day  basking  in  the  purple 
thyme  of  the  Estremaduran  sheep-walks, 
that  plague  and  the  sword  have  since  the 
Moor  left  all  but  returned  to  desert.  I  shake 
the  kaleidoscope  again,  and  the  scene  changes 
to  Leon. 

SECOND  SHAKE. 

I  am  staring  on  the  green  wooded  hills  and 
fiery  dusty  plains  of  Leon.  Those  little  toy 
towns  of  stone  are  the  Leonese  cities.  Leon, 
Salamanca,  and  Valladolid.  [Recollections  of 
Moorish  and  French  storming  forays,  of  horse 
and  foot  rise  around  me,  I  see  the  great 
whirlpools  of  corn,  and  the  slopes  where  the 
sour  wine  grows.  I  see  the  pastures  where 
the  herdsmen  direct  the  cattle  with  stones 
from  their  slings,  just  such  as  knocked  out 
Don  Quixote’s  jaw-teeth  when  he  mistook  a 
flock  of  sheep  for  an  army  of  infidels,  and 
rode  down  among  them  lauce  in  rest.  I  see 
the  tepid  trout-streams,  hot  enough  to  boil 
the  fish,  and  the  great  golden  seas  of  corn, 
that  roll  in  summer  round  Zamora.  Again  I 
hear  the  creaking  wooden  wheels,  and  see  the 
mules  toil  at  the  simple  plough.  Shall  I 
forget  the  simple,  hospitable  Leonese,  who 
still  talk  of  Wellington  as  “  the  great  Lord,” 
and  love  Englishmen  for  his  sake.  Shall  I 
forget  their  clean,  comfortable  farm-houses, 
where  the  herdsmen  were  centaurs,  and  the 
cattle-branding  was  a  feast  of  good  things, 
where  castanets,  and  fifes,  and  drums,  set  the 
peasant  feet  dancing.  Shall  I  forget  the 
strange  dress  of  the  cliarro,  or  country  beau, 


that  is  to  be  seen  about  Ciudad  Rodrigo — the 
low,  broad-brimmed  hat,  large  as  an  umbrella, 
the  rich  embroidered  shirt,  with  the  gold 
bossy  brooch  ;  the  low,  square  waistcoat  of 
pounced  and  figured  velvet,  cut  low  to  show 
the  wonderful  shirt  even  below  the  waist  ; 
the  square  silver  buttons,  too,  of  that  marvel¬ 
lous  waistcoat,  and  the  quaint  cross  ribbons  ; 
the  jacket  open  like  a  South  American’s  at  the 
elbow,  and  edged  with  black  velvet,  rich  and 
soft ;  the  broad  belt  instead  of  the  red  webby 
sash,  long,  dark  cloth  gaiters,  embroidered 
below  the  knee,  large  silver  buckles  in  his 
shoes,  a  javelin,  patriarchal  stick,  in  his  right 
hand,  and  a  cloak  over  his  shoulder  ;  and 
here,  too,  even  in  the  mud  hovels,  in  the  plains 
near  Valladolid,  we  see  that  enchanted 
creature,  the  charra,  or  Leonese  belle,  the 
caramba  in  her  black  shining  hair,  which  is 
covered  by  the  square  cloth  mantilla,  fastened 
by  a  silver  brooch  ;  the  hood  richly  embroi¬ 
dered.  As  for  the  little  red  velvet  bodice 
that  clasps  her  round,  it  is  adorned  with  a 
patch-work  of  patterned  bugles,  which  run 
about  in  flowery  knots  all  round  her  bosom  ; 
her  wrist-cuffs  are  worked  with  gold  thread ; 
her  sash  ties  behind  ;  her  petticoat  is  scarlet 
as  a  geranium,  if  it  is  not  purple  as  a  pansy ; 
her  apron  is  like  an  old-fashioned  sampler, 
starred  with  quaint  birds  and  flowers  :  her 
handkerchief  is  embroidered  with  gold  ;  and 
she  wears  chains  of  coloured  stones,  which 
have  come  down  to  her  as  heir-looms.  For  all 
that,  he  and  she  are  honest  and  simple  as  heart 
could  wish  them  ;  and  if  you  sleep  in  the 
charro’s  cottage,  though  it  be  but  of  unbaked 
brick,  and  you  are  weary  of  the  dusty  plains 
and  dreary  bare  hills  of  Leon,  and  long  to  pass 
over  even  to  the  cold  damp  Asturias,  still  you 
will  not  easily  forget  the  good  people’s  hos¬ 
pitality,  their  towers  of  four-post  beds,  the 
clean,  fringed  sheets,  and  the  regal  pillows, 
embroidered  with  lions  and  castles.  Again 
I  fancy  myself  riding  through  the  salt,  dust- 
smoke  of  the  Leon  plains,  and  see  the  herds 
tossing  their  horns,  and  bellowing  as  the 
stones  from  the  herdsmen’s  slings  tarn  them 
left  or  rfght.  But  I  must  on  to  Gallicia,  the 
rainy  coast  country  of  Gallicia,  whose  ports, 
Vigo  and  Coruna,  have  often  listened  to 
the  voice  of  English  cannon. 

THIRD  SHAKE. 

Yes,  this  is  Gallicia,  the  country  that  the 
Minho  divides  from  Portugal,  and  whose 
shores  run  down  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  It  is 
from  the  snowy  mountains,  green  meadows, 
and  chestnut  forests,  which  bears  and  wolves 
still  haunt,  that  the  Madrid  porters  and  the 
Lisbon  water-carriers  come.  Here  you  see 
the  women  ploughing  or  turning  the  distaff 
under  a  hedge,  hard,  rugged,  and  ugly  ;  the 
men,  strong,  hardy,  boorish,  and  rude,  you 
meet  in  every  coasting  vessel  with  bundle  in 
red  handkerchief  and  green  umbrella,  return¬ 
ing  home  with  their  Portuguese  earnings. 
This  is  the  country  of  contrasts — from  the 
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wretched  inns  without  chimneys,  where  no 
one  hut  a  muleteer  can  get  anything  to  eat, 
to  the  smiling  valleys  and  rich  farms  of 
the  lower  Min  ho.  Here  the  cottages  are  mere 
stables,  their  gojas  run  over  with  corn  and 
wine. 

No  one  who  has  ever  been  to  Spain  will 
forget  the  stolid,  litigious,  stubborn  groups 
of  emigrant  Gallicians  whom  he  meets  on  the 
decks  of  the  coasting  steamers — whom  he  sees 
land  at  Corunna,  or  disembark  at  Vigo. 
They  look  like  Irishmen  without  their  sparkle, 
fire,  or  wit — Irishmen  with  the  soul  out — 
Irishmen  stupified  to  helots — Irishmen  grown 
prudent,  churlish,  and  industrious.  There 
they  sit  silent  and  absorbed,  leaning  on  their 
great  black-handled  umbrellas,  the  crooks 
under  their  beardless  chins,  wrapped  in  their 
heavy  great  coats :  they  sit  dismal  and 
forlorn,  their  penury  and  hard  frugality  not 
unalloyed  with  selfishness,  the  black  shadow 
of  prudence.  How  glad  we  were  to  clear  the 
decks  at  Vigo  and  cart  them  off — blankets, 
bedding,  and  all — in  that  little  green  bay  of 
Yigo.  Now  for  the  Asturias,  the  Wales  of 
Spain,  leaving  Compostella,  the  shrine  of  Saint 
James,  Corunna  and  its  fertile  coast,  even 
the  old  thin  egg  merchant  from  that  city, 
who  told  me  he  helped  to  bury  Sir  John 
Moore,  and,  hey  presto,  with  my  kaleidoscope 
to  the  Asturias. 

FOURTH  SHAKE. 

I  see  a  tract  of  cloudy  mountains,  where 
once  the  Goths  took  shelter  from  the  Moors, 
high  up  among  tbe  eagles.  I  see  the  barrier 
of  hills  that  divide  it  from  Leon,  and  the 
northern  range  that  borders  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  and  serves  these  Asturians  for  another 
frontier.  I  see  fir-woods  and  green  turf, 
and  breathe  again  after  those  dusty  plains  of 
Leon,  those  fiery  hot  valleys  choked  with 
orange  trees  of  Gallicia.  I  see  hill  and  dale, 
meadow,  wood,  and  river,  spread  out  as  on  a 
map.  I  see  mountains  ten  thousand  feet 
high,  helmeted  with  perpetual  clouds  that 
make  the  country  mild  and  damp  as 
England. 

No  turbans  of  Andalusia,  or  open  jackets 
here,  but  white  felt  caps,  turned  up  with 
green,  and  close,  warm  jerkins.  No  Gallician 
clumsy  sabots,  but  leather  shoes.  No  Gai- 
lician  ponies,  but  stout,  hardy  cobs.  No  red 
velvet  bodices  for  the  women,  but  yellow 
and  green  ones  ;  dark  serge  and  black 
mantles,  with  garnishings  of  coral  necklaces 
and  gold  lacings.  No  bull- fighting  here  ;  but 
sturdy  skittles  and  single-stick,  more  cider,  too, 
than  wine.  These  are  the  kind,  civil  people, 
who  emigrate  to  become  the  cooks  and  valets, 
and  penurious,  cheating  small  traders  of 
Spain.  They  are  active,  hardy,  honest,  indus¬ 
trious,  and  mercenary  as  the  Swiss.  Like 
them,  they  have  the  goitre  and  home-sick¬ 
ness.  Like  the  Welsh,  they  are  proud  of 
their  cheese  and  their  pedigrees.  There  is 
no  road  in  the  Asturias,  and  there  is  not  one 


good  one  in  Gallicia.  Here  you  can  fish 
and  shoot  till  you  are  satisfied  ;  for  there 
are  no  game  preserves,  and  no  gentlemen 
poulterers. 

But  I  long  for  another  shake  of  my  toy,  and 
Avant  to  get  to  Castille,  where  all  the  bluest 
blood  of  Spain  is,  and  must  leave  the  chesnut 
woods,  maize-fields,  babbling  torrents  and 
stormy  sierras  of  the  Asturias.  What  we 
want  is  the  mountain-girt  table-land  of  the 
Castille. 

FIFTH  SHAKE. 

I  am  aware  of  mountains,  and  barren,  dusty 
treeless  table-lands.  All  Castille  is  like  the 
bit  the  kaleidoscope  shows  you,  for  I  am  not 
going  to  shake  the  toy  again,  to  bring  up 
Madrid.  The  hamlets  are  all  mud  houses. 
Nowhere  do  you  see  hedges,  enclosures,  or 
landmarks.  You  hear  no  bird.  You  see  no 
crops,  but  patches  of  corn,  peas,  and  saffron. 
The  men  wrapped  in  rugged  brown  cloaks, 
are  proud,  unobliging,  not  so  chatty  and 
witty  as  the  quick  Andalusian  or  crafty  ji 
Valencian,  less  stern,  but  less  wrathful  and 
treacherous.  As  one  who  knew  them  well  f 
said  :  “The  Castillian  is  not  addicted  to  low 
degrading  vices,  although  proud,  ignorant, 
prejudiced,  superstitious,  and  uncommercial. 

He  is  true  to  his  God  and  king,  his  religion 
running  often  into  bigotry,  his  loyalty  into 
subserviency.”  j 

SIXTH  SHAKE. 

I  am  in  the  Basque  Provinces.  Here  is  I 
Bilboa  ;  yonder  San  Sebastian  ;  and  I  see  j 
over  there  the  mountains  where  neither 
Goth,  Moor,  nor  Roman  could  ever  keep  foot¬ 
hold.  These  Basques  are  poor,  proud,  fiery 
people  ;  intensely  national,  and  quaint 
enough,  with  their  strange  hats,  their  sandals 
and  brogues,  cudgels,  curious  dances,  and 
strange  Tartarian  language.  Whether  on 
mountain,  valley,  or  seacoast ;  whether  on  the  j 
slopes,  where  the  oak  and  chesnut  woods 
are,  or  in  the  orchards  and  maize-fields  of 
the  lower  plains  ;  whether  in  the  green  hills 
above  their  town,  or  the  castle  fortress-looking  i 
barred-up  houses  with  shields  over  the  door-  J 
ways,  I  observe  as  I  give  the  glass  just  the 
suspicion  of  a  shake  those  blue-capped  men 
with  queer  bandages  round  their  legs  and  rude 
sandals,  fresh  from  the  iron  mine  perhaps,  1 
wending  up  to  that  little  village  with  the  j 
domed  belfry  and  whitewashed  houses,  half  j 
hid  in  green  copses  and  groves  of  chesnut. 

“  Going  home  from  work,  I  suppose  1  ”  say 
you.  O,  no  ;  I  see  it  is  Sunday,  and  there  is 
going  to  be  a  wedding  and  a  feast.  Here 
comes  a  man  with  the  national  bagpipe,  and 
here  others  with  fifes,  tambourines,  and 
flageolets.  Jubilant  will  be  the  harmony, 
hideous  the  clamour.  There  will  be  street 
dances  and  firing  off  of  guns  as  the  Moors 
used  to  do.  There  will  be  offerings  of  corn 
and  bread  (in  a  pagan  way)  to  the  bride’s 
ancestors’  manes.  Here  come  the  men  in 
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brogues  :  here  the  women  with  the  hoods 

o 

and  long  plaited  hair.  To-morrow  there  will 
be  hill  pilgrimage  ;  and  to-night  much  sour 
wine  will  be  drunk.  There  go  the  guns — 
bang,  bang.  O,  my  poor  ears  !  let’s  get  out 

of  this. 

' 

SEVENTH  SHAKE. 

What  do  you  see  ?  Don’t  be  all  day — 
What  do  you  see  ?  I  see  a  troop  of  stubborn- 
looking  men  in  knee-breeches  and  broad- 
brimmed,  slouching  brigand  hats.  They  wear 
wide  silk  sashes,  and  the  colours  they  most 
affect  seem  to  be  red  and  blue.  They  look 
as  they  wind  up  that  snowy  pass  of  the 
Pyrenees,  vigorous,  brave,  hardy,  simple 
men,  but  obstinate  enough  to  realise  the  old 
proverb  against  them,  which  says  that  they 
knock  nails  into  walls  with  their  heads. 
They  hate  the  French  and  the  Castillians  ; 
and  though  slow  to  learn  a  new  idea,  never 
forget  it  when  it  becomes  an  old  one.  It  is  a 
wind-swept  craggy,  rock-girt  country  is 
Aragon.  Its  hills  full  of  game,  its  hill 
i  streams  of  trout,  its  deserts  of  gnawing 
barrenness ;  in  spite  of  the  Ebro  and 
Saragossa,  I  had  sooner  be  out  of  it.  Eight 
thousand  feet  high  in  the  Aragon  Pyrenees 
!  there  is  perpetual  snow.  Land  of  the  bear 
and  wild  goat,  of  the  wolf  and  eagle,  again  I 
I  look  at  thy  crags  and  glaciers.  I  hear  the 
shepherd’s  whistle,  or  the  smuggler’s  song  as 
his  loaded  mules  come  feeling  their  way 
down  the  crumbling  path.  Again  I  see  thy 
royal  Maladita,  the  sky-pinnacled  battlements 
that  divide  two  kingdoms,  thy  passes,  thy 
beds,  thy  torrents,  thy  valleys,  thy  basins, 
thy  amphitheatres  of  rock,  thy  dens  of 
i  guerillas  and  smugglers. 

EIGHTH  SHAKE. 

I  know  now,  by  the  long  red  caps,  jackets 
hung  over  the  shoulder,  and  long  dark 
breeches,  that  I  am  in  harsh  saturnine 
Catalonia.  I  see  by  the  large  ugly  women, 
neither  graceful  as  the  Andalusian,  or 
sumptuously  beautiful  as  the  Yalencians, 
by  their  immense  amethyst  Moorish  ear¬ 
rings,  supported  by  threads,  by  their  tight 
bodices,  handkerchiefs  and  serge  man¬ 
tillas.  I  know  their  rough,  independent 
manner.  They  are  frugal,  honest,  brave, 
and  obstinate,  but  not  courteous  or  lazy, 
like  the  Castillian.  Sailors  and  demo¬ 
crats  half  of  them  ;  traders  and  smugglers 
the  other  half, — rough  and  ready.  I  see  now 
its  wooded  hills  and  snowy  peaks ;  its  ever¬ 
green  valleys  and  smugglers’  roads  ;  its  plains 
and  1) arbours.  Why  that  city  on  the  sea 
|  is  surely  Barcelona,  city  of  nuts,  and  yonder 
is  Tarragona.  What  are  those  mountains  ? 
Why  Montserrat  to  be  sure,  rent  as  the 
monks  say,  the  night  of  the  Crucifixion. 
The  throne  of  the  Virgin  as  the  Catalonian 
thinks  ;  a  nest  of  hermitages  and  lies,  where 
{  you  may  hear  the  gun-fire  from  the  next 
fortress-tower,  break  through  the  intoned 


monotony  of  the  vesper-bell.  Adieu  to  Cata¬ 
lonia.  The  horses  beat  their  feet  for  us  at 
the  door. 

NINTH  SHAKE. 

We  are  in  fertile,  damp,  melon-bearing 
Valencia — the  Moor’s  lost  Paradise,  the  Cid’s 
country,  the  wet  region  of  canals  and  rice 
that  sallow  men  dig  and  dung — and  where  the 
mulberry  stains  everything  purple.  These 
men  you  see  in  hempen  sandals  and  footless 
stockings,  white  linen  drawers,  gaudy  jackets, 
with  open  shirt-sleeves,  plaids,  and  gay 
sashes,  are  the  muleteers  of  Spain  and  the 
hackney-coachmen  of  Madrid.  Observe  their 
lank  black  hair  bound  with  a  silk  handker¬ 
chief.  As  for  these  women  who,  at  Madrid, 
would  be  selling  iced  drinks  in  the  streets, 
and  here  are  washing  in  the  doorways,  they 
have  their  rolls  of  hair  pierced  with  huge  silver 
pins,  big  as  daggers,  and  wear  silver  gilt  combs 
with  the  Virgin’s  image  upon  them.  Those 
ornaments  and  little  silver  idol-saints  that 
they  wear  are  talismans  against  the  Evil 
Eye.  I  cannot  say  much  for  the  Valencians  ; 
they  are  sullen,  cruel,  cunning,  and  revenge¬ 
ful  ;  gay,  yet  treacherous ;  plausible,  but  suspi¬ 
cious.  Legion  of  balmy  air  and  tropical  fer¬ 
tility,  with  thy  low  sandy  shore,  from  which 
the  Mediterranean  shrinks  away  like  a 
wearied  lover,  with  thy  watch-towers,  and  thy 
perpetual  carob-trees,  thy  water-wheels 
strung  with  jars,  and  thy  vine-dressers  and 
silk-winders.  Shake  ! 

TENTH  SHAKE. 

In  vain  I  shake  the  glass,  for  smuggling 
Honda,  still  I  look  through,  and  find  Anda¬ 
lusia.  Here  is  real  Spain  again.  Yes,  there 
is  the  brown  Guadalquivir,  and  the  tower  of 
Seville,  the  desert  banks,  the  purple  moun¬ 
tains,  the  orange  grove,  the  bull-ring,  the 
sugar-canes,  the  land  of  the  gay,  buzzing, 
witty,  strutting  Andalusian  in  his  velvet 
jacket,  knee-breeches,  turban  cap,  tags,  and 
tassels,  his  coloured  sash,  and  frilled  shirt, 
land  of  the  bolero  and  the  castanet,  of  Moorish 
rivers,  and  wild  goats.  Like  all  Spain,  a  land 
of  contrasts  ;  of  beggars  in  blankets  cowering 
at  church  dooi-s,  and  of  bull-fighters,  gay  in 
opera  silks,  sweeping  by,  the  very  kings  of  the 
causeway,  of  black-eyed  beauties,  hidden  in 
lace  mantillas,  and  of  half-naked  gipsy- 
women  fighting  with  knives  for  half  a  prickly 
pear.  This  is  the  hot  land  of  the  melon-eater, 
mule-driver,  and  water-seller,  the  laud  of 
priests  and  asses  (I  mean  mules),  of  desert  and 
ruin,  of  orange  grove  and  maize  field,  of  aloe 
hedges,  and  prickly  pear  walks. 

Now  once  more  I  shake  the  kaleidoscope, 
and  to  my  horror,  whether  my  brain  is 
affected  or  my  eyes  tired,  I  see  nothing  but  a 
rubbish  heap  of  broken  glass — fragments  of 
yellow,  blues,  and  reds,  of  purple,  browns, 
and  red  oranges,  of  greens,  &c.  No  trees  now  ; 
no  hills,  no  shape. 

“Why,  the  fact  is,  old  fellow,”  says  my 
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friend  Fluker,  snatching  up  the  kaleidoscope, 
“you’ve  been  and  done  it.  The  thing  is 
shaken  to  pieces.” 

in  uniform  also  alighted,  and  accosted  me  in 
his  own  language.  Finding  I  did  not  under¬ 
stand  him,  he  addressed  me  in  French  ;  and, 
on  hearing  my  story,  politely  offered  me  a  seat 
in  his  carriage.  He  was  returning  to  town 
from  the  fete  with  an  English  friend,  who,  if 

I  mistake  not  greatly,  is  now  before  me.” 

I  repeated  that  I  remembered  the  circum¬ 
stance  very  well,  and  that  we  left  the  gentle¬ 
man  at  his  own  hotel  in  the  Moskowa, 
whence  he  was  to  start  the  next  day  on  his 
return  to  England.  Five  years  had  not 
effaced  this  little  courtesy  from  his  mind,  and 
he  was  exceedingly  desirous  of  showing  me 
some  civility  in  return.  But  a  Hampstead 
omnibus  is  not  the  best  possible  place  for 
an  exchange  of  courtesies,  and  we  parted  with 
the  hope  mutually  expressed  that  we  should 
meet  again. 

Several  years  ago,  arriving  late  at  night  at  ' 
one  of  the  station-houses  in  Sweden,  where  I 
had  to  wait  an  hour  while  horses  were  being 
brought  from  the  fields,  I  found  a  gentleman 
similarly  situated,  pacing  up  and  down  the 
room  whistling  for  want  of  thought.  We 
commenced  conversation,  and  found  that  some 
years  before  we  had  met  at  a  pic-nic  a  few 
miles  from  Saint  Omer,  and  had  visited  in 
company  the  ruined  towers  of  Saint  Bertin. 

We  renewed  again  with  pleasure  an  old 
acquaintance ;  and,  when  our  respective 
vehicles  were  ready  we  parted  most  friendly, 
he  pursuing  his  journey  to  Stockholm,  and 
we  to  England ;  never,  perhaps,  to  meet 
again.  It  is  thus  with  travellers.  They 
often  become  bosom  friends  for  a  few  hours, 
and  are  then  separated  for  ever. 

Coming  down  the  Rhine  last  year,  I  . 
met  a  gentleman  on  board  who  had  recently 
returned  from  India.  He  had  passed  through 
all  the  horrors  of  Lucknow,  and  could  not 
recall  its  scenes  without  a  shudder.  Having 
lost  relations  there,  I  naturally  inquired 
if  he  knew  any  of  them,  and  found  that 
he  had  not  only  been  with  my  first  cousin  in 
his  last  moments,  but  that  he  had  brought 
his  wife  to  England,  helping  her  to  escape  to 
Calcutta,  and  passing  with  her  through  many 
dangers  in  evading  the  enemy.  We  had  both 
heard  of  each  other ;  but  could  never  have 
contemplated  the  introducing  ourselves  on 
board  a  Rhine  steamer. 

Another  time,  on  the  railway  from  Brussels, 
we  met  a  gentleman  who  had  passed  some 
years  in  China.  W  e  also  had  a  friend  who 
had  not  long  returned  thence.  I  men- 
tioned  his  name,  and  it  appeared  the  stranger 
and  he  were  intimately  acquainted.  In  fact, 
he  said,  they  were  brothers  in  heart,  and  he 
was  now  on  his  way  to  Baden,  where,  he 
understood,  my  and  his  friend  was  staying, 
on  purpose  to  see  him  ;  looking  forward  to 
the  meeting  with  a  lively  pleasure.  I  informed 
him  that  I  thought  his  journey  would  be 
useless,  as  I  knew  he  had  been  expected  in 
Scotland  on  a  visit,  and  believed  that  he  was 
now  in  that  country.  Alas !  we  were  both 

RENCONTRES. 

In  these  days  of  rapid  travelling  by  steam 
and  rail,  you  are  continually  meeting  with 
the  same  persons  in  different  parts  of  the 
world.  One  day  you  shake  hands  on  the  top 
of  the  Alps  with  an  acquaintance  whom  you 
last  met  at  the  coronation  at  Moscow ;  or 
exchange  a  few  hurried  words  at  the  Man¬ 
chester  station  with  the  friend  you  met  at 
a  dinner  party  in  Peru.  You  can  hardly  ever 
enter  into  conversation,  either  in  a  steamer 
or  in  a  railway-carriage,  without  finding  that 
he  or  she  knows  somebody  whom  you  either 
know  or  have  met  before.  I  am  often  travel¬ 
ling  by  sea  and  land,  and  such  rencontres 
with  me  are  not  scarce. 

Not  long  since  I  got  into  a  Hampstead 
omnibus ;  its  only  other  occupant  was  a 
gentleman,  who,  after  a  few  moments,  said  : 

“Pardon  me,  but  I  think  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  you  before  :  were  you 
ever  in  Russia  ?” 

I  replied,  I  had  only  returned  a  few  weeks 
from  that  country. 

“  Then,”  said  he,  “  I  am  not  mistaken.  I 
once  experienced  a  kindness  from  you,  which 
I  have  not  forgotten.  Do  you  remember  on 
the  Empress’s  fdte-day,  some  five  years 
since,  on  returning  from  Peterhoff,  over¬ 
taking  a  gentleman  on  the  road  who  was  in 
much  distress,  occasioned  by  the  break  down 
of  his  droshky,  and  the  incapability  of  the  in¬ 
toxicated  driver,  who  would  insist  upon 
lying  down  in  the  road,  beside  his  shattered 
vehicle,  and  there  take  his  rest  %  ” 

I  assented  with  a  laugh. 

“  Intreaties,  promises,  and  threats  were 
of  no  avail ;  neither  ishvotschik  nor  I 
understanding  one  word  of  the  other’s  lan¬ 
guage,”  continued  the  gentleman.  “  I  was 
in  despair,  not  knowing  the  country,  nor 
which  road  to  pursue  ;  so  I  had  the  pleasing 
prospect  of  passing  the  night  under  the 
canopy  of  heaven,  with  a  drizzling  rain 
coming  on.  My  only  consolation  was,  that 
the  road  being  very  narrow,  the  broken 
droshky  of  course  would  be  an  impediment 
to  other  carriages  passing  quickly,  so  that  I 
might  perhaps  beg  a  lift ;  but,  from  the  late¬ 
ness  of  the  hour,  and  knowing  also  there 
was  another  road  to  town,  my  hopes  of  the 
probability  of  such  an  occurrence  were  but 
small.  However,  I  lighted  my  cigar,  and 
could  only  chafe  at  the  unfortunate  accident 
that  had  placed  me  in  such  an  uncomfortable 
position.  In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  I 
heard  wheels  approaching.” 

“  The  carriage  I  was  in,”  I  mentioned. 

“  I  called  out  lustily,  the  carriage  stopped, 
the  coachman  dismounted  from  his  seat  to 
remove  the  droshky  to  one  side  of  the  road  to 
enable  his  own  vehicle  to  pass.  A  gentleman  i 
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mistaken  ;  he  was  in  that  land  where  sorrow 
and  care  are  unknown  ;  having  died  sud¬ 
denly,  the  previous  week,  of  disease  of  the 
heart. 

About  five  years  ago,  I  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Sweden,  when 
three  of  the  passengers  and  five  of  the  crew 
unhappily  lost  their  lives.  The  body  of  one 
of  the  passengers  only  was  recovered  a  few 
days  afterwards,  thirty  miles  from  the  spot 
where  the  lamentable  accident  occurred.  It 
was  brought  to  the  town  where  the  survivors 
were,  and  it  was  considered  necessary  by 
those  in  authority  that  the  body  should  be 
seen  by  some  one  of  us  for  the  purpose  of 
identifying  it  previous  to  interment.  The 
captain  was  absent  a  few  miles  down  the 
oast  on  the  affairs  of  the  wreck,  the  other 
two  passengers  were  ill,  and  the  evidence  of 
the  crew  not  being  thought  sufficient  (they 
rarely  having  been  in  contact  with  the 
deceased)  the  sad  office  fell  upon  me.  I  not 
only  spoke  to  his  identity  ;  but,  two  days 
after,  attended  his  funeral  with  the  captain, 
crew,  and  rest  of  the  passengers,  who  all 
wept  over  the  stranger’s  grave,  regretting  his 
loss,  but  thankful  that  they  had  been  spared 
the  same  sad  fate. 

Last  year,  in  crossing  from  Hull  to  Cron- 
stadt,  there  was  a  gentleman  on  board  who 
seemed  to  be  very  nervous  and  agitated  at 
the  idea  of  the  journey  before  him.  Rallying 
him  upon  his  apparent  want  of  courage,  he 
owned  that  nothing  but  business  of  very  great 
importance  should  have  induced  him  to  under¬ 
take  this  journey  ;  that,  though  he  had  no 
general  dislike  to  the  sea,  he  had  a  special 
dread  of  this  voyage  ;  for,  five  years  previously 
he  had  lost  a  cousin  and  two  friends  who 
were  making  the  voyage,  and  that  the  body 
only  of  his  cousin  had  been  found  and 
buried  by  strangers  in  a  foreign  land.  I 
at  once  felt  that  I  was  one  of  those  strangers, 
and  gave  my  new  fellow-passenger  such  par¬ 
ticulars  of  the  last  moments  of  his  relative 
as  interested,  and,  at  some  points  of  my 
narrative,  powerfully  affected  him. 

A  few  days  ago,  returning  from  Rich¬ 
mond,  I  met  a  lady  and  her  daughter  to 
whom,  some  years  since,  I  had  shown  a 
slight  civility  in  helping  them  out  of  their 
difficulties  at  the  custom-house  at  Cologne ; 
they  not  understanding  one  word  of  any 
language  besides  their  own  English,  which 
the  officials  there  were  not  sufficiently  ac¬ 
quainted  with  to  make  them  understand 
what  articles  were  allowed  to  pass  free.  I 
not  only  assisted  them  out  of  their  embarrass¬ 
ment,  but  put  them  into  a  fiacre  and  recom¬ 
mended  them  to  an  hotel,  where  I  knew  the 
waiters  understood  English,  and  where  they 
would  not  be  much  imposed  upon.  This 
trifling  kindness  they  had  treasured  up,  and, 
though  some  three  years  had  passed,  they 
greeted  me  as  though  the  circumstance  had 
happened  yesterday.  I  believe  they  were  very 
sorry  there  were  no  laws  or  regulations  on 
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English  railways  that  I  might  unwittingly 
infringe,  so  that  they  might  have  the  pleasure 
of  assisting  me  out  of  the  difficulty.  How¬ 
ever,  they  insisted  upon  my  spending  the 
evening  with  them  at  their  lodgings  in  town, 
and  made  me  promise  never  to  go  to  Brighton, 
where  they  lived,  without  paying  them  a 
visit. 

One  of  the  strangest  coincidences  I  ever 
experienced,  I  have  however  yet  to  tell : 

In  the  summer  of  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty- 
four,  while  returning  to  England  from  Saint 
Petersburg,  I,  and  a  travelling  companion, 
found  we  were  compelled  to  remain  the  night 
in  Cologne,  as  the  last  train  for  Ostend 
had  left  some  two  hours  before  our  arrival. 
Disappointed  at  this  (as  we  were  anxious  to 
be  once  more  in  England),  we  took  up  our 
temporary  abode  at  the  hotel  we  had  been 
recommended  to,  in  no  very  agreeable  mood. 
After  supper  one  of  the  obliging  waiters 
brought  the  visitors’  book  for  us  to  inscribe 
our  names  in,  and  I  added  my  name  to  the 
rest  for  the  benefit  of  future  visitors.  The  ' 
next  morning  early  we  visited  the  Cathedral,  i 
heard  service,  and  returned  to  the  hotel  to  i 
leave  in  its  omnibus  for  the  railway  station. 
Finding  we  had  a  few  minutes  to  spare,  we 
entered  the  travellers’  room.  It  was  very 
full.  Some  reading,  some  smoking,  some 
taking  an  early  cup  of  coffee.  We  had  hardly 
been  in  the  room  a  minute,  before  a  strange 
gentleman  came  up  to  us,  and  requested  to 
know  if  my  name  was  (say)  Beaumont.  Taken  j 
by  surprise,  to  hear  myself  accurately  named 
by  a  perfect  stranger,  I  hardly  knew  how  to 
answer;  for,  having  left  Russia  on  account  of 
the  war,  and  not  feeling  sure  whether  I  had 
given  vent  to  any  expression  that  might  have 
been  taken  umbrage  at,  I  could  only  see  in 
the  individual  before  us,  a  spy  or  agent  of 
the  Prussian  police  ;  which  was,  at  that  time, 
occasionally  doing  Russian  work.  Perhaps 
my  manner  gave  the  stranger  an  idea  of  what 
was  passing  in  my  mind,  for  he  quickly  added, 

“  My  name  is  Manlay.” 

I  knew  the  gentleman  at  once  ;  although  I 
had  never  seen  him ;  it  was  for  his  name 
that  an  intimate  friend  of  mine  had  recently 
changed  her  own.  He  continued:  “I  also 
am  on  my  way  to  England,  and  shall  be  happy 
if  I  can  be  of  any  service  to  you.  I  saw  your 
name,  last  night,  on  my  arrival  in  the  visitors’ 
book ;  and,  on  asking  for  you  this  morning, 
was  told  you  had  already  left,  but  am  glad 
to  find  it  was  not  so.” 

During  our  journey  we  entered  into 
familiar  conversation,  as  if,  indeed,  we  were 
old  friends.  I  had  much  to  hear  of  things 
and  people  since  I  had  left  England  ;  and, 
also,  very  much  to  relate.  I  fouud  my  new 
friend  not  only  an  intelligent,  but  also  a 
kind,  thoughtful  man,  accustomed  to  tra¬ 
velling,  and  who  had  the  happy  knack  of 
making  everything  appear  in  the  most  agree¬ 
able  light.  The  journey  to  London  was 
very  swiftly  performed,  and,  on  passing 
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Forest  Hill,  lie  asked  :  “  What  hotel  do  you 
stop  at  in  London  1  ”  I  replied  that  I  was  | 
going  to  stay  with  a  friend.  He  offered  to 
set  me  down  at  that  friend’s  door.  “  But,”  1 1 
said,  “  you  may  be  destined  for  quite  another 
part  of  London  :  ”  and  mentioned  my  desti¬ 
nation.  Strangely  enough  he  was  going  to 
the  same  neighbourhood.  Then,  after  a 
few  more  words  of  explanation,  the  coinci¬ 
dence  became  perfect.  He  and  I  were 
actually  invited,  and  were  unconsciously  on 
our  road  to  the  same  house.  When  we 
arrived,  our  hostess  was  amazed  to  see  that 
her  two  guests  (only  one  of  whom  she  had 
expected  that  day)  had  arrived  together. 

A  FRENCH  PEPYS. 


At  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
a  young,  sharp-witted,  pragmatical  nobleman, 
entered  on  his  career  at  the  court  of  the 
Grand  Monarque.  He  was  the  Due  de  Saint 
Simon,  son  of  a  favourite  of  Louis  the  Thir¬ 
teenth,  and  the  Samuel  Pepys  of  his  time. 
He  made  himself  the  chronicler  and  general 
portrait-painter  of  the  court ;  thus  bequeath- 
ing  a  gallery  of  likenesses,  and  a  bead-roll 
of  events,  which  graver  history  would  not 
have  preserved  ;  but  we  cannot  say  that  they 
increase  our  respect  for  the  boasted  Augustan 
ora  of  France. 

One  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth’s  great  desires 
was,  to  provide  brilliantly  for  his  natural 
children.  The  only  daughter  of  Made¬ 
moiselle  de  la  Valliere  he  had  married  to 
•the  Prince  de  Conti.  His  eldest  daughter  by 
Madame  de  Montespan,  he  had  given  to 
Louis  de  Bourbon,  son  of  the  Prince  de 
Conde,  grandson  of  the  Great  Conde,  and, 
like  the  Prince  de  Conti,  one  of  the  Royal 
Princes  of  France.  His  second  daughter, 
by  the  same  mother,  he  now  determined  to 
marry  to  his  nephew  the  young  Due  de 
Chartres,  son  of  Monsieur,  his  brother,  and 
the  future  famous  Regent  Due  d’Orleans. 
The  mother  of  the  young  De  Chartres — a 
proud,  rigid,  and  violent  woman,  holding  in 
horror  all  unauthorised  relations — received 
the  proposition  with  fury.  The  young  Due,  in¬ 
fluenced  by  his  tutor,  the  celebrated  Cardinal 
Dubois,  and  awed  by  the  terrifying  majesty 
of  the  king,  gave  way  :  although  he  hated 
this  projected  marriage  with  Mademoiselle 
Dubois,  as  she  was  called,  quite  as  much  as 
his  mother  herself.  But  the  king  knew  what 
a  set  of  slaves  he  had  to  deal  with,  and  cared 
nothing  for  private  prejudices.  One  evening, 
therefore,  all  these  personages  were  sent  for 
to  the  king’s  private  cabinet  ;  the  court  on 
the  tip-toe  of  expectation  to  know  what  was 
afoot.  When  they  returned,  the  marriage 
was  announced  as  a  settled  thing.  Ma¬ 
dame  was  furious,  Monsieur  was  oppressed 
with  shame,  the  young  Due  was  miserable, 
and  Mademoiselle  Dubois  embarrassed  and 
trembling.  Madame  strode  in  the  gallery  with 
her  handkerchief  in  her  hand,  gesticulating 


vehemently  and  weeping  passionately  as  she 
spoke,  for  all  to  hear,  of  the  insult  and 
wrong  done  to  them.  At  supper  she  and 
her  son  ate  nothing.  The  son’s  eyes  were 
red,  the  father’s  downcast,  while  indignant 
tears  fell  hot  and  heavy  from  Madame’s. 
The  king  was  oppressively  polite  to  Madame. 
He  offered  her  every  dish  before  him,  all 
of  which  she  refused  with  rudeness.  When 
they  rose  from  table  his  Majesty  made  the 
indignant  mother  a  low  bow,  during  which 
she  performed  so  complete  a  pirouette, 
that  the  king,  on  raising  his  head,  found 
nothing  but  her  back  before  him.  The  next 
day,  when  the  court  was  assembled  in  the 
gallery,  waiting  for  the  breaking  up  of  the 
council,  the  Due  de  Chartres  went  as  usual 
to  kiss  his  mother’s  hand  ;  but  she  gave  him 
such  a  sounding  box  on  the  ear  that  he  was 
sent  reeling  backward.  This  was  one  of  the 
courtly  amenities  of  that  age  of  bows  and 
forms. 

The  household  of  the  new  Duchesse  is  next 
declared  ;  and,  to  the  scandal  of  all  the  right- 
minded — Saint  Simon  of  the  number — certain 
offices  are  created  in  it,  hitherto  reserved 
for  the  lawful  daughters  of  France.  That  inno¬ 
vation  was  worse  than  a  thousand  regal 
crimes.  The  marriage  dav  arrives.  After 
a  ball,  a  supper,  and  the  midnight  marriage 
ceremony,  the  young  couple  are  conducted 
to  their  apartment,  and  there,  in  the  midst 
of  the  full  court,  receive  their  respective  night- 
garments  by  a  fixed  succession  of  hands  ;  she, 
from  the  banished  Queen  of  England  (James 
the  Second’s  Queen),  he  from  Louis  himself. 
And  then  the  massive  state  bed — with  its 
plumes  and  its  gilded  Cupids,  its  velvet  hang¬ 
ings,  laced  sheets,  and  gold  embroidered 
counterpane — is  solemnly  blessed  by  the  Car¬ 
dinal  de  Bouillon,  who  keeps  them  shivering 
in  their  scanty  clothing  a  full  quarter  of  an 
hour  before  he  deigns  to  make  his  appear¬ 
ance.  Then  the  courtly  crowd  bows  and 
trips  and  minces  back  to  the  ball-room, 
there  to  dance  minuets  and  branles  until  the 
morning. 

The  Rrincesse  de  Conti  is  in  love  with 
Clermont,  a  subaltern  of  the  guards.  Mon¬ 
seigneur  (his  Majesty’s  son)  is  in  love  with  La 
Choin,  one  of  the  Princesse’s  maids  of 
honour,  “a  great,  ugfy,  brown,  thick-set  girl.” 
Clermont  is  De  Luxembourg’s  creature,  and  De 
Luxembourg  desires  to  govern  Monseigneur. 
He  therefore  proposes  to  Clermont  that  he 
should  abandon  the  princess  and  marry 
La  Choin,  by  this  time  the  acknowledged 
mistress  of  Monseigneur ;  whereby  she,  by 
her  unlimited  power  over  the  future  king, 
might  make  Clermont’s  fortune  and  fur¬ 
ther  De  Luxembourg’s  designs.  But  the 
king  finds  out  the  whole  affair,  and  the 
bombshell  bursts.  Clermont  has  sent  to 
La  Choin  all  the  love-letters  written  to  him 
by  the  princess.  That,  together  with  those 
of  the  two  plotters  to  each  other  (wherein 
Monseigneur  is  always  called  “our fat  friend”), 
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fall  into  the  king’s  hands.  His  Majesty 
sends  for  La  Conti ;  and,  to  cure  her  for  the 
future  of  indulging  in  intrigues  with  men 
below  her  station,  makefi  her  read  aloud 
both  her  own  impassioned  letters  to  Cler¬ 
mont,  and  his  still  warmer  ones  to  La  Choin, 
filled  with  every  kind  of  ridicule  and  inso¬ 
lence  against  herself.  La  Conti  is  then  dis¬ 
missed  with  a  severe  reprimand  ;  La  Choin  is 
banished ;  Clermont  cashiered ;  but  Mon¬ 
sieur  de  Luxembourg  is  let  off. 

To  conclude  at  once  with  La  Choin.  Mon¬ 
seigneur  wTas  too  deeply  smitten  to  be  thrown 
off  the  scent  so  easily.  He  discovers  her 
retreat,  and  takes  her  to  live  with  him  at 
Meudon,  publicly,  a  la  Maintenon,  whereby 
the  whole  court  is  at  her  feet.  Her  power  is 
second  only  to  that  of  the  Maintenon  herself. 
She  is  courted  and  caressed ;  gives  her¬ 
self  airs  of  embryonic  sovereignty  ;  sits  in  an 
arm-chair  before  Monseigneur,  while  the 
Duchesse  de  Bourgogne,  wife  to  Alonseigneur’s 
eldest  son  and  heir  presumptive  of  the  throne, 
dares  sit  only  on  a  foot-stool ;  never  rises 
for  said  Duchesse  ;  speaks  of  her  familiarly, 
and  is  so  highly  placed  that “  every  one — even 
the  Duchesse  de  Bourgogne — crawled  before 
this  creature,  the  favourite  of  the  heir  to  the 
throne,”  as  Saint  Simon  says. 

Monsieur  du  Maine,  the  king’s  eldest  ille¬ 
gitimate  son  by  Madame  de  Montespan, 
wishes  to  marry.  Lie  is  given  the  choice  of 
the  Prince  de  Conde’s  three  miniature  daugh¬ 
ters,  who  are  all  so  small,  that  the  prince,  a 
tall  and  powerful  man  himself,  used  to  say, 
his  race  would  soon  dwindle  down  to 
nothing,  if  it  continued  to  decrease  as  it  had 
done.  An  inch  of  height  settles  the  question. 
Monsieur  du  Maine  chooses  the  second 
daughter,  and  the  eldest  is  so  bitterly 
wounded  at  not  being  married  before  her 
sister,  that  she  falls  ill  and  dies. 

The  Duchesse  of  Hanover  is  sister  to  the 
Princesse  de  Conde.  She  wanted  the  illegi¬ 
timate  Du  Maine  for  one  of  her  own  daughters, 
and  quarrels  with  her  sister  for  cutting  the 
grass  from  under  her  feet.  She  is  the  wife 
of  that  same  Hanoverian  Duke  who  shut  up 
his  wife’s  lover,  in  an  oven.  Monsieur  du 
Maine  was  Louis’  darling.  Lie  made  him 
general  of  the  forces  then  in  action.  He 
lost  an  engagement,  drew  back  from  a 
victory,  acted  like  a  poltroon,  and  became 
the  jest  of  all  France.  When  news  of  his 
disgrace  and  incapacity  came  to  the  king  he 
said  nothing,  but  was  in  so  irritable  a  state, 
that  he  caned  a  wretched  footman  who 
pocketed  a  biscuit  while  clearing  the  dessert, 
and  broke  his  stick  across  his  back.  That 
evening,  coming  out  from  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon’s  apartment,  he  met  the  Pore  la 
Chaise. 

“  My  father,”  says  the  king,  excitedly,  and 
in  a  loud  voice,  “  I  have  beaten  a  knave,  and ! 
broken  my  cane  across  his  shoulders :  but  I 
do  not  hink  I  have  offended  Heaven.”  The , 
whole  court  quailed  before  that  august  con¬ 


fession  :  it  was  Jove  condescending  to  a 
mortal :  and  the  father  hastened  to  assure 
him  that  he  had  not  offended  Heaven. 

The  king’s  excessive  enmity  to  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  was  owing  to  his  having  offered 
him  one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage  ;  when 
the  prince  returned  for  answer,  that  “the 
House  of  Orange  was  accustomed  to  marry 
the  legitimate  daughters  of  great  kings,  and 
not  their  bastards.”  Louis  never  forgave 
that  blunt  refusal,  and  nearly  died  from 
vexation  when  forced  to  recognise  the  prince 
as  King  of  England. 

Saint  Simon  will  also  marry.  Lie  is  only 
twenty  :  but  he  is  without  family  connection 
at  Court,  and  he  thinks  that  a  father-in-law 
of  standing  will  advance  his  interests.  He 
addresses  himself  to  the  Due  de  Beauvilliers, 
whose  daughters  he  has  never  seen  ;  but  “  it 
is  of  Monsieur  and  Madame,”  he  tells  them, 
“  he  is  enamoured,  not  of  the  young  ladies.” 
The  Due  refuses  him.  The  eldest  daughter 
inclines  to  a  convent,  the  second  is  deformed, 
and  the  third  must  not  be  married  until  her 
eldest  sister  has  professed,  or  is  married  her¬ 
self.  Saint  Simon  is  in  despair, but  Beau villiem 
is  inflexible  to  his  views  of  right ;  and  finally 
they  separate,  after  many  harassing  inter¬ 
views — Beauvilliers  retreating  to  his  “lands,” 
Saint  Simon  to  his  secret  friend  and  confi¬ 
dant,  La  Trappe.  His  friends  then  wish  to 
marry  him  to  a  Mademoiselle  de  Royau, 
young,  rich,  and  noble  ;  but  an  orphan.  And, 
as  Saint  Simon  wants  family  connection 
rather  than  a  wife,  he  declines.  At  last  he 
settles  with  the  Marechal  de  Lorges,  for  his 
eldest  daughter  :  and,  on  the  eighth  of  April, 
sixteen  hundred  and  ninety-five,  they  are 
married,  at  midnight,  at  the  Hotel  de  Lorges, 
after  the  usual  state  supper.  The  next  day, 
after  dinner,  the  bride  goes  to  bed,  and  there 
receives  her  visitors.  The  day  after,  they 
are  at  Court,  where  they  are  received  by 
Madame  de  Maintenon  and  the  king  with 
marked  distinction  :  and  the  day  following, 
Madame  de  Saint  Simon  again  goes  to  bed, — 
this  time,  for  convenience,  in  the  ground-floor 
apartment  of  the  Duchesse  d’Arpajou,  and 
there  and  thus  receives  the  Court. 

Shortly  after  this,  Madame  de  Saint 
Simon’s  young  sister  of  fifteen  is  married, 
without  a  dowry,  to  Monsieur  de  Lauzun,  of 
sixty-three.  De  Lauzun  thought,  that  to 
marry  the  daughter  of  the  Marechal  de 
Lorges  would  give  him  the  command  of  an 
army  ;  and  De  Lorges  was  so  well  pleased  to 
get  a  daughter  off  his  hands  without  paying 
for  a  husband  with  a  dower,  that  he  made  no 
scruple  of  such  a  husband  as  DeLauzun.  The 
young  bride  received  all  her  company  in  bed, 
as  her  sister  had  done  ;  but,  on  the  wedding- 
night,  De  Lauzun  caused  great  scandal  by 
his  obstinate  rejection  of  the  public  dis¬ 
robing.  He  would  have  no  one  with  him  but 
his  valet,  and  he  would  be  in  his  own  private 
dressing-room.  The  Court  was  scandalised, 
aud  thought  him  very  indelicate.  Lie  bore 
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a  very  bad  character,  and  everyone  predicted 
evil  to  his  young  bride.  Those  predictions 
were  fulfilled  ;  for  the  poor  child  suffered  a 
slow  martyrdom,  from  his  jealous  and  brutal 
temper. 

The  Due  of  Mantua,  a  noted  old  profligate, 
came  to  Paris,  intent  on  marrying  the  beau¬ 
tiful  young  widow,  Madame  de  Lesdiguieres ; 
with  whose  portrait,  set  in  a  ring  and  worn 
by  her  husband,  he  had  fallen  desperately  in 
love.  Madame  de  Lesdiguieres  was  in  the 
first  year  of  her  widowhood,  and  had  loved 
her  husband.  She  pertinaciously  rejected 
the  match ;  though  all  her  friends,  Saint 
Simon  of  the  number,  urged  her  to  marry 
this  ugly,  unhealthy,  and  infamous  old  man, 
because  he  was  rich.  The  young  widow 
refused,  sometimes  angrily,  sometimes  tear¬ 
fully;  but  always  refused ;  and,  in  time,  the 
Due  dropped  his  suit.  He  then  addressed 
himself  to  another  young  and  beautiful 
reluctant,  Mademoiselle  d’Elboeuf,  of  the 
House  of  Lorraine;  whom  her  family  had 
thrust  into  his  way,  and  who,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  all  her  tears,  was  at  last  fairly  forced 
upon  him  as  his  wife.  When  he  left  Paris 
for  Italy,  Madame  d’Elboeuf,  taking  with 
her  Madame  de  Pompadour,  her  married 
daughter,  and  Mademoiselle  herself,  pursued 
him,  overtaking  him  at  Nevers,  where  they 
partly  cajoled  and  partly  obliged  him  to 
marry  on  the  spot.  The  newly  married 
couple  then  parted :  the  Due  entering  Italy 
by  one  way,  the  ladies  by  another.  In  Italy 
the  marriage  was  re-solemnised,  and  the 
Lorraines  were  satisfied  with  the  result  of 
.  this  bold  intrigue.  But  the  Due  punished 
them' by  keeping  his  wife  in  a  kind  of  im¬ 
prisonment  ;  suffering  her  to  see  no  one  but 
her  women  ;  walling-up  her  windows  so  high 
that  she  could  not  look  out  of  them  ;  and 
allowing  only  her  mother  to  visit  her — and 
she  but  for  one  hour  during  the  dav. 

‘‘The  great,  ugly,  idle,  mischievous”  Prince 
de  Leon  was  in  despair.  His  father,  the 
Due  de  Rohan,  had  torn  him  from  La 
Florence,  an  actress,  and  the  mother  of  his 
children.  The  Due  de  Rohan  cared  nothing 
for  his  son’s  despair.  He  was  afraid  that 
De  Leon’s  infatuation  would  one  day  make 
La  Florence  the  lawful  Duchesse  de  Rohan, 
so  parted  the  lovers  effectively  before  the 
mischief  of  a  marriage  could  be  accomplished. 
To  console  him,  he  was  promised  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Due  de  Roquelaure ;  ugly, 
humpbacked,  but  to  be  fabulously  downed. 
Negotiations  began.  Madame  de  Roquelaure 
was  avaricious,  and  demanded  impossible 
settlements.  De  Rohan  refused  them,  and 
the  young  couple  were  frantic ;  he,  lest  he 
should  lose  his  promised  fortune :  she,  lest 
she  should  lose  her  promised  husband,  and  so 
be  left  to  wither  in  the  convent  where  they 
had  placed  her.  De  Leon  managed  to  see  j 
her  in  this  convent,  and  they  agreed  to  marry 
without  paternal  consent  on  either  side.  De 
Leon  then  set  to  work  to  deliver  his  princess. 


He  procured  a  carriage  exactly  similar  to 
that  of  a  friend  who  often  called  to  take 
Mademoiselle  out  for  a  drive.  This  he  sent, 
one  day,  with  a  counterfeit  letter — writing 
and  seal  both  forged — asking  permission  of 
the  Lady  Superioress,  from  Madame  de 
Yieuville,  to  take  Mademoiselle  for  a  drive. 
Permission  granted,  unhesitatingly  ;  and 
Mademoiselle,  aged  twenty-four,  entered  the 
carriage  with  her  governess.  At  the  first 
turning,  De  Leon  jumped  in,  gagged  the 
screaming  governess,  and  drove  off  to  the 
country  house  of  our  father-in-law,  De 
Lorges.  There,  a  wandering  and  interdicted 
priest  married  them  ;  they  went  through  the 
usual  ceremonies  of  public  disrobing,  &c.,  and, 
after  two  or  three  hours,  drove  back  to  the 
convent;  when  Mademoiselle  de  Roquelaure, 
going  straight  to  the  room  of  the  Lady 
Superioress,  told  her  minutely  all  that  had 
happened.  After  much  rage  and  despair,  and 
frantic  demands  for  lettres  de  cachet,  and  the 
like,  the  marriage  ceremony  was  re-enacted, 
and  the  young  couple — both  ugly,  and  one 
humpbacked — reaped  a  sorry  fruit  from  their 
romantic  audacity.  Their  parents  outlived 
them  on  both  sides,  and  neither  dowry  nor 
allowance  lightened  their  crushing  poverty. 

The  marriage  of  the  Due  de  Berri  was  to 
take  place.  He  was  Monseigneur’s  third 
son,  his  favourite,  and  a  “  catch.”  La  Conde, 
of  drinking  memory,  by  this  time  had  mar¬ 
riageable  daughters  ;  so  had  the  Duchesse 
d’ Orleans,  our  old  acquaintance  De  Chartres. 
The  friends  of  these  two  ladies  divided  them¬ 
selves  into  two  factions,  each  intriguing  man¬ 
fully  for  the  hand  of  the  young  Due.  Saint 
Simon  was  busiest  of  all.  He  was  on  the  I 
Orleans  side,  and  worked  night  and  day  to 
rouse  the  energy  and  ambition  of  his  patrons. 
But  the  Due  was  passionately  fond  of  his 
daughter,  and  did  not  wish  to  marry  her  to 
any  one,  and  Madame  was  frightened  at  the 
future.  Intrigue  prevailed  over  liking  and 
disliking.  After  unheard-of  efforts,  and  the 
regular  organisation  of  a  cabal  by  Saint  j 
Simon,  he  and  his  party  triumphed  ;  and  the 
Due  de  Berri  married  a  reckless,  debauched, 
shameless  drunkard,  of  immense  use  in 
pulling  down  the  whole  fabric  of  French 
royalty,  by  destroying  public  respect  for  its 
members. 

Everyone  gamed.  Not  only  laymen  and 
women,  but  priests,  abbds,  and  cardinals. 
That  the  courtier’s  lace  and  embroidery 
would  cover  sins,  seemed  but  natural  and 
fitting :  but  the  priest’s  soutane,  the  nun’s 
veil,  the  coif  of  the  lady  abbess  ?  Here 
was,  indeed,  a  contrast  !  The  priests  of  that  ! 
day  were  notoriously  bad.  They  lived  pro- 
fatier  lives  than  even  the  laity.  They  drank 
harder,  gamed  deeper,  swore  more  lustily,  and 

|  paraded  their  vices  with  greater  hardihood. 

|  Who,  too,  such  servile  flatterers  as  they? 

|  When  the  soft-spoken  and  dangerous  Abb6 
de  Poiignac — whose  seductive  wiles  damaged 
the  fair  fame  of  even  the  beautiful  and  love- 
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able  De  Bourgogne — lisped  out  in  a  shower, 
in  answer  to  the  King’s  “  fear  he  would  get 
wet,”  “Sire,  the  rain  of  Marly  does  not 
wet.” — he  expressed  in  one  phrase  the  whole 
of  that  lying,  servile,  court-priest  world. 
That  phrase  stuck  to  the  wily  abbe  for  life. 

The  learning  of  the  court  was  on  a  par 
with  its  morality.  Ignorance  was  no  disgrace  : 
success  without  birth  was  an  infinitely  worse 
fault.  The  brave  Cavoye  was  a  thorn  in  Saint 
Simon’s  aristocratic  side  :  for  he  had  made 
himself  a  place  at  Court  by  his  talents,  impu¬ 
dence,  and  good  looks  alone,  and  had  neither 
money  nor  friends;  neither  birth  nor  services 
to  back  him.  An  ugly  but  very  good  creature, 
Mademoiselle  de  Coetlogon,  one  of  the  Queen’s 
waiting  women,  fell  in  love  with  this  brave 
Cavoye ;  who  repulsed  her  advances  and  even 
treated  her  with  brutality.  Everyone  pitied 
La  Coetlogon :  and  Cavoye  was  ordered  by 
the  king  to  behave  with  more  tenderness 
towards  her.  He  joined  the  army,  and  the 
waiting  woman  was  in  tears  till  he  returned. 
The  next  year  he  was  second  in  a  duel, 
and  sent  to  the  Bastille  in  consequence. 
Coetlogon’s  despair  knew  no  bounds.  She 
threw  aside  her  ornaments,  clad  herself  as 
meanly  as  possible,  then  went  to  supplicate 
!  the  king  for  his  release.  The  king  refused, 
and  she  quarrelled  with  him  so  violently, 
that she  would  have  used  her  nails  had  he 
not  been  too  wise  to  expose  himself  to  them.” 
She  then  refused  to  perform  her  duties,  and 
|  grew  so  ill  that  she  was  allowed  to  visit  her 
lover  at  the  Bastille  to  keep  her  alive.  By 
j  and  bye  Cavoye  was  released,  and  when 
I  the  office  of  Grand  Marechal  des  Logis  was 
vacant  it  was  offered  to  him  on  the  con¬ 
dition  of  his  marrying  La  Coetlogon.  “  He 
sniffed  a  little  longer,”  but  submitted  to  his 
fate :  and  Coetlogon,  as  his  wife,  continued 
j  her  love  making  and  caresses  in  public,  while 
1  he  could  bring  himself  to  nothing  more  re¬ 
sponsive  than  acquiescent  non-resistance. 

There  was  a  Madame  Panache  at  court  ; 
“  a  little  and  very  old  creature,  with  eyes  and 
lips  so  disfigured  that  they  were  painful  to 
look  upon  ;  a  species  of  beggar,  who  had  ob¬ 
tained  a  footing  at  court  from  being  half¬ 
witted,  who  was  now  at  the  supper  of  the 
king  and  now  at  the  dinner  of  Monseigneur, 
or  at  other  places,  where  everybody  amused 
j  themselves  by  tormenting  her.  The  princes 
and  princesses  emptied  into  her  pockets  meats 
I  and  ragouts,  the  sauces  of  which  ran  all  down 
;  her  petticoats.  At  these  parties  some  gave 
her  a  pistole,  or  a  crown,  and  others  a  fillip 
or  a  smack  in  the  face,  which  put  her  in  a 
fury,  because,  with  her  bleared  eyes  not  being 
able  to  see  to  the  end  of  her  nose,  she  could 
not  tell  who  had  struck  her.”  This  was  one 
of  the  elegant  pastimes  of  the  courtly  house¬ 
hold  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  Then  there 
was  the  Princesse  d’Harcourt,  on  whom  also 
many  pleasant  tricks  were  played.  “  A  tall, 
fat  creature,  mightily  brisk  in  her  move¬ 
ments,  with  a  complexion  like  milk  porridge, 


great,  ugly,  thick  lips,  and  hair  like  tow, 
always  sticking  out  and  hanging  in  disorder, 
like  all  the  rest  of  her  fittings  out ;  ”  dirty, 
slatternly,  intriguing,  mendacious,  even  in 
that  most  mendacious  court;  “a  blonde 
fury,  nay  a  harpy  ;  ”  avaricious,  gluttonous, 
and  with  unheard-of  effrontery  and  indecency. 
She  yet  was  the  favourite  of  Madame  de 
Maintenon  and  the  butt  of  everyone  else. 
Her  servants  played  her  tricks  ;  so  did  the 
courtiers.  Once  they  pelted  her  with  snow¬ 
balls  in  bed  :  of  which  sport  hear  Saint 
Simon,  in  Mr.  Saint  John’s  Translation  of  his 
Memoirs  :  “  The  filthy  creature,  waking  up 
with  a  start,  bruised  and  stifled  in  snow, 
with  which  even  her  ears  were  filled  ;  with 
dishevelled  hair,  yelling  at  the  top  of  her 
voice,  and  wriggling  like  an  eel,  without 
knowing  where  to  hide,  formed  a  spectacle 
that  diverted  people  more  than  half  an  hour  : 
so  that,  at  last,  the  nymph  swam  in  her  bed, 
from  which  the  water  flowed  everywhere, 
slushing  all  the  chamber.  It  was  enough  to 
make  one  die  of  laughter,”  says  Saint  Simon. 
On  the  morrow  she  sulked,  and  was  more 
than  ever  laughed  at. 

Another  practical  joke  of  the  same  courtly 
character  had  a  more  tragical  ending.  Mon- 
sieur  le  Due  de  Conde  had  a  supper  party. 
Among  the  guests  was  Santeuil,  canon  of 
Saint  Victor,  a  famous  Latin  poet,  good- 
humoured,  jovial,  and  a  general  favourite. 
Monsieur  le  Due  diverted  himself  by  making  ! 
Santeuil  drink  immoderately  of  champagne  ; 
when,  to  finish  the  joke,  he  emptied  his  snuff¬ 
box  full  of  Spanish  snuff,  into  his  glass  to 
see  what  would  happen.  He  drank  it  off ; 
and  in  twenty-four  hours  poor  Santeuil  was 
dead,  after  suffering  frightful  torments  ;  but 
no  one  troubled  the  Due  about  it. 

Madame  Pelot,  in  jest,  called  Monsieur  la 
Vauguyon  a  poltroon  for  refusing  a  certain 
stake  at  brelan.  After  the  rest  of  the  com¬ 
pany  had  gone,  La  Vauguyon  “bolted  the 
door,  clapped  his  hat  on  his  head,  drove  her 
up  against  the  chimney,  and,  holding  her 
head  between  his  turn  fists,  said  he  knew  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  pound  it  into  a 
jelly  to  teach  her  to  call  him  poltroon  again. 
The  poor  woman  was  horribly  frightened, 
and  made  perpendicular  curtseys  between 
his  fists  and  all  sorts  of  excuses.”  La  Vau¬ 
guyon  was  half  mad  then.  Eventually  he 
became  wholly  so ;  and,  after  doing  many  wild 
and  dangerous  things,  died  by  his  own  hand. 

The  king’s  brother  falls  ill.  He  has  been 
twice  or  thrice  before  on  the  verge  of  death  ; 
from  his  excessive  gluttony.  But,  this  time, 
the  blow  really  falls.  The  king,  who  has  been 
estranged  from  him  for  some  months,  hears 
the  news  with  great  composure  ;  but,  at 
midnight,  orders  his  carriage  to  be  ready  to 
take  him  to  Saint  Cloud,  should  worse  news 
arrive.  In  the  meantime,  he  goes  to  bed, 
but  is  roused  by  two  messengers,  the  one  of 
whom  reports  that  Monsieur  has  just  asked 
for  some  Schaffhausen-water,  the  other  that 
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he  is  worse,  and  all  the  medicines  given  are 
powerless.  At  this  the  king  sets  out,  the 
Court  following  as  it  best  can,  huddled  into 
any  coach  that  comes  first  to  hand,  and 
careless,  for  the  moment,  of  precedence  or 
etiquette.  The  king  waited  during  the 
night  at  Saint  Cloud,  his  brother  slowly 
sinking  ;  when,  finding  that  all  hope  was  at 
an  end,  he  quitted  the  palace  and  returned 
to  Marly,  the  Court  scrambling  after  him. 
And  then  the  dying  man  was  deserted  by  all. 
Stretched  on  a  couch  in  his  cabinet,  he  was 
left  only  to  the  scullions  and  footmen,  who 
filled  the  air  with  their  cries,  “the  women  run¬ 
ning  here  and  there,  crying,  with  dishevelled 
hair,  like  bacchantes.”  The  Duchesse  de 
la  Ferte,  who  had  married  her  daughter  to 
one  of  Monsieur’s  minions,  came  back  to 
look  at  him  as  he  lay  yet  palpitating,  “  Pardi ! 
here  is  a  daughter  well  married  !  ”  said  she, 
bitterly,  turning  on  her  heel.  The  next  day, 
all  traces  of  sorrow  were  banished.  Songs, 
games,  cards,  dice,  gay  dresses,  laughter: 
all  was  just  the  same  at  Marly  as  before. 

Monseigneur,  the  king’s  eldest  son,  heir  to 
the  throne,  father  of  the  Due  de  Bourgogne, 
and  slave  to  La  Choin,  takes  the  small-pox. 
The  king  and  Madame  de  Maintenon  go  to 
him  at  his  own  place,  Meudon,  and  Monsieur 
and  Madame  de  Bourgogne  hold  their  court 
at  Versailles.  Saint  Simon,  absent  from 
court  on  business,  hears  of  Monseigneur’s 
illness,  and  hurries  back — torn  between  the 
hope  that  he  will  die  and  the  fear  that,  though 
a  fat  man  of  fifty,  he  may  recover.  Things 
seem  to  go  well  for  Monseigneur.  The  small¬ 
pox  declares  itself,  and  progresses  favourably. 
The  Dames  de  la  Halle,  who  are  very  fond  of 
him,  come  in  procession  to  congratulate  him 
on  his  recovery,  kiss  the  foot  of  his  bed,  and 
say  they  will  order  a  Te  Deum  to  be  sung. 
Monseigneur  thanks  them,  says  the  Te  Deum 
would  be  premature,  gives  them  money  and 
a  dinner,  and  sends  them  away.  The  Duchesse 
d’Orleans  and  Saint  Simon  bewail  together 
their  evil  fate,  and  wonder  how  so  gross  a 
man  can  survive  so  sharp  an  illness.  But 
Monseigneur’s  recovery  was  factitious.  In  a 
few  days  he  becomes  unconscious,  sinks 
rapidly,  and  dies.  As  Madame  de  Saint 
Simon  is  undressing,  and  just  ready  to  get 
into  bed,  rumours  of  the  event  reach  Ver¬ 
sailles.  Saint  Simon  rushes  off  to  the  Due 
de  Berri’s,  but  finds  that  everyone  has 
gathered  round  the  heirs — the  Bourgognes. 
It  was  a  curious  sight.  The  whole  Court, 
scarcely  dressed,  was  huddled  into  Madame 
de  Bourgogne’s  chamber. 

The  two  sons  (De  Bourgogne  and  De 
Berri)  and  their  wives  sat  side  by  side, 
on  a  sofa  in  the  midst  of  the  saloon,  the 
Court  ranged  around  them.  The  Due  and 
Duchesse  de  Bourgogne  were  calm  and  gently 
sorrowful,  not  unmindful  that  they  were  | 


advanced  a  step  nearer  to  the  throne  by  a 
father’s  death  ;  but  the  Due  de  Berri,  the 
youngest  and  the  favourite  son,  wept  and 
howled  like  some  wild  animal.  They  were 
not  sobs,  but  appalling  yells,  that  burst  from 
him.  His  wife,  who  had  lost  her  protector, 
was  as  bad.  The  decorous  sympathy  of  the 
poor  Duchesse  de  Bourgogne  was  lost  in  such 
a  tumult  of  grief.  “She  found  extreme 
difficulty  in  keeping  up  appearances.  When 
the  prince  her  brother-in-law  howled,  she 
blew  her  nose.  She  had  brought  some  tears 
along  with  her,  and  kept  them  up  with  care ; 
and  these,  combined  with  the  art  of  the 
handkerchief,  enabled  her  to  redden  her 
eyes  and  make  them  swell,  and  smudge  her 
face.”  In  the  midst  of  all  this,  in  wandered 
Madame,  Monsieur’s  widow — “in  full-dress 
she  knew  not  why,  howling  she  knew  not 
why,  and  furnishing  the  odd  spectacle  of  a 
princess  putting  on  her  robes  of  ceremony  in 
the  dead  of  night  to  come  and  cry  among  a 
crowd  of  women  with  but  little  on  except 
their  night-dresses  ;  almost  as  masqueraders.” 
In  the  gallery,  a  few  ladies — notably  the 
Duchesses  d’Orleans  and  Saint  Simon — sat 
near  a  tent-bed,  talking  confidentially,  and 
confessing  their  joy  at  the  event.  These 
tent-beds  were  placed  in  the  gallery  every 
night  for  the  Swiss  Guards.  In  the  midst  of 
the  conversation,  one  of  the  ladies  touched 
the  bed,  when  a  sturdy  arm  reared  itself  up, 
undrew  the  curtains,  and  showed  them  a 
brawny  Swiss  under  the  sheets,  half  awake 
and  wholly  bewildered.  When  he  made  out 
his  position,  and  understood  that  these  un¬ 
draped  women  were  princesses  or  peeresses, 
he  dived  back  beneath  the  sheets  and  the 
curtains ;  and  the  ladies  had  much  trouble  not 
to  laugh  too  loudly  for  a  Court  supposed  to 
be  in  deep  affliction. 

At  last,  the  Due  de  Berri  was  obliged  to 
be  carried  off  howling  to  bed  ;  where  he  lay 
all  night  in  a  state  of  hysterical  delirium. 
Monsieur  and  Madame  de  Bourgogne  invited 
a  number  of  ladies  to  pass  the  night  in  their 
bedroom.  They  slept,  with  unclosed  cur¬ 
tains,  a  calm  and  unbroken  sleep,  and  the 
next  morning  rose  early,  “  their  tears  quietly 
dried  up.” 

Monseigneur  had  been  very  popular  with  the 
Parisians,  and  his  death  was  much  lamented ; 
but,  if  Saint  Simon’s  portrait  is  a  faithful 
one,  he  was  no  great  loss  to  the  country. 
Idle,  credulous,  and  prejudiced,  “  absorbed  in 
his  fat  and  his  ignorance,”  avaricious  even  to 
penury,  obstinate  and  stupid,  “  without  any 
desire  to  do  ill,  he  would  have  made  a  per¬ 
nicious  king.”  So  that,  though  his  death 
wrought  some  grief  and  a  little  state  per¬ 
plexity,  France,  under  the  regency  of  the 
Due  d’Orffians,  was  in  better  keeping  than 
she  would  have  been  if  she  had  ever  passed 
into  the  hands  of  La  Choin’s  fat  friend. 
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STREET  MINSTRELSY. 

The  harp,  fiddle,  an(J  cornet  which  ply  | 
their  trade  at  my  window,  although  they 
annoy  me  while  I  am  writing,  are  dissemi¬ 
nating  among  the  populace,  the  politest  strains 
of  the  Opera.  Whenever  they  commence,  we 
know  who  inspired  their  open-air  music — 
whether  it  be  Donizetti,  Verdi,  Mercandanti, 
or  Bellini.  Nothing  is  too  high  for  them  ;  and 
if,  like  the  jolly  guest  at  the  Three  Pigeons  in 
She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  they  had  bears  to 
dance,  they  would  dance  them  to  the  genteelest 
of  tunes — much  more  genteel  ones  than  Water 
Parted  from  the  Sea  or  the  minuet  in 
Ariadne.  They  convey  fashionable  melodies 
to  the  ears  of  the  cook  as  she  ends  her  gossip 
with  the  grocer’s  man  at  the  area  steps: 
Mario  and  the  glorious  Royal  Italian  Opera  j 
band  float  the  same  notes  more  thrillingly  and  , 
exquisitely,  it  is  true,  under  the  bandeaux  of 
the  beauties  in  the  grand  tier ;  but  they  are  the 
same.  We  will  not  enter  into  the  question  of 
comparative  merit  of  execution,  for  perhaps 
even  that  street  orchestra  is  beyond  cook's 
musical  education,  and  the  superiority  of 
Mario  and  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  band 
would  be  simply  lost  upon  her.  There 
is  a  point  in  every  education  beyond  which 
degrees  of  excellence  are  blurred  and  blotted 
into  one,  like  distant  forms  to  the  short¬ 
sighted. 

Although  the  best  composers  are  known 
and  popular,  the  strains  of  the  classical 
and  fashionable  poets  never  permeate  down 
among  the  masses.  These  have  an  Anthology 
and  Parnassus  of  their  own.  When  you  see 
a  few  hundreds  of  penny  ballads  stuck 
against  a  hoarding,  and  a  few  more  hun¬ 
dreds  boiling  over  the  edges  of  a  huge 
basket  in  some  half-finished  street,  you 
wonder  who  the  authors  are.  Do  they  live 
in  garrets,  after  the  fashion  of  the  good  old 
Grub  Street  days,  and  spin  their  brains  into 
rhymes  for  the  milkwoman’s  score  and  the 
dinner  bill  ?  Who  write  the  people’s  ballads  ? 
What  manner  of  men  %  of  what  status  in 
society  1  and  of  what,  or  how  much,  sym¬ 
pathy  with  their  audience  ?  We  might 
almost  prove  the  Grub  Street  theory  from 
some  of  the  songs  in  that  osier  cauldron  ; 
songs  with  evident  power  and  education  in 
them,  but  slipshod  and  hurried,  as  if  written 


while  the  dun  stood  threatening  at  the  door, 
or  the  sheriff’s  officer  was  pacing  before 
it.  In  the  days  (which  have  passed  away 
for  all  except  the  retained  of  advertising 
tailors)  when  the  Puff  Poets  were  in  fashion, 
and  every  razor-strop  vendor,  lottery-office 
keeper,  and  blacking  maker  kept  a  lyrist 
on  his  premises,  the  emoluments  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  could  not  have  been  very  high. 
Indeed,  only  recently  a  printer  and  publisher 
of  halfpenny  ballads  complained  to  a  friend 
of  mine  that  his  principal  poet — on  whom 
he  depended  for  the  versification  of  battles, 
murders,  and  sudden  deaths  reported  in  the 
newspapers — “  wouldn’t  put  pen  to  paper 
under  five  shillings.” 

It  is,  however,  good  to  know  that,  at 
this  day,  the  songs  and  ballads  which  take 
firmest  hold  of  the  people’s  heart  and  voice 
are  written  by  the  most  refined  masters  of 
their  art.  Barry  Cornwall,  whose  verses 
charm  the  most  critical  taste  and  delight  the 
finest  ear,  is  one  of  the  worshipped  of  the 
million  for  his  song  of  The  Sea.  Such  men, 
having  the  strongest  sympathy  for  the  people, 
are  enabled  to  understand  their  needs  and 
to  elevate  their  tastes.  They  are  the  real 
reformers  of  street  songs,  and  have  driven  the 
coarse  ballad  into  the  obscure  corner:  they 
have  staked  it  out  into  nooks  and  angles.  This 
is  no  small  gain,  when  we  consider  that 
once,  almost  all  street  ballads  were  morally 
objectionable,  and  that  now  there  is  a  rich 
collection  of  pure  and  singularly  beautiful 
songs  written  for,  and  enjoyed  by,  the  people. 
When  we  compare  even  the  least  unworthy 
of  the  former  favourites  with  the  poems  of 
Barry  Cornwall,  Charles  Mackay,  William 
Allingham,  Gerald  Massey,  W.  C.  Bennett, 
and  others,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  struck 
by  the  difference  lying  between  the  two 
classes. 

On  a  queer-looking  sheet  before  me,  with 
dull  woodcut  headings,  and  type  and  paper 
so  very  bad  that  they  are  only  just  within 
the  pale  of  legibility,  are  pasted  some  two 
dozen  popular  ballads.  Most  of  them  are 
Irish ;  some  with  the  Irish  grace  scattered 
here  and  there,  like  dewdrops  on  the  grass  ; 
very  few  with  any  real  Irish  fun,  and 
one  or  two  simply  barbarous  jangles  on 
passing  stories  or  events.  For  instance,  we 
have  a — 
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LAMENTATION 

OX  THE  BARBAROUS  AND  INHUMAN 

MURDER  OF  MRS.  KIRWAN, 

WHO  WAS  BRUTALLY  MURDERED  BY  HER  OWN 
HUSBAND. 

— a  doggerel  narrative  of  a  recent  cause 
celebre,  with  paper,  printing,  style,  and 
spelling  all  of  a  piece,  and  headed  by  a  tre¬ 
mendous  representation  of  Blue  Beard  and 
Eatima,  flanked  by  two  sideway  vignettes, 
pourtraying  black,  smeared,  and  therefore 
incomprehensible  tragedies. 

On  the  same  sheet  is  a  new  song  in  praise 
of  Bishop  M‘Hale ;  which  sounds  very  strange 
to  Anglo-Saxon  and  Protestant  ears.  He  is 
designated  “  A  pious  prelate  of  wit  sublime,” 
and  a  brilliant  star  in  his  church.  He  is  the 
great  MTLale  from  the  rock  of  Naifin  ;  the 
bright  star  of  Erin;  and  the  pride  of  Mayo. 
Dr.  Cahill  also  comes  in  for  his  laudation,  in 
an  appeal  to  all  true  Romans  to  unite  in 
combination  against  England,  and  a  vile 
heretic  tribe,  and  clear  heresy  out  of  the  land. 
O’Connell,  typified  as  Erin’s  Green  Linnet 
(not  so  very  green,  we  should  have  thought) 
is  not  forgotten.  “  I  hope  that  the  Lord  for 
his  pains  will  reward  him,  for  seeking  the 
rights  of  old  Erin-go-bragh,” says  the  songster, 
piously,  after  praising  the  Linnet’s  lovely 
green  wings  with  which  he  hovered  so  brisk 
and  airy.  Brave,  bluff,  obese,  old  Daniel 
O’Connell,  green,  brisk,  and  airy  ! 

Side  by  side  with  these  are  pasted  some 
really  attractive  street  music;  dulcet,  simple, 
as  belongs  to  true  ballad  poetry  ;  love  songs, 
with  the  delicate  shadings  and  tender  tones, 
characteristic  of  love  poetry  ;  telling  the  old, 
sad  story  of  desertion  and  heart-break,  or  the 
brighter  tale  of  successful,  if  marauding  love  ; 
songs  that  would  do  no  one  any  harm  to  | 
hear  :  which  cannot  be  said  of  the  eroticisms 1 
that  flowed  from  the  tavern  poets  of  the  old 
time.  Nanny’s  Sailor  Lad,  the  Abbey  of 
Assaroe,  Among  the  Heather,  and  the  Girl’s 
Lamentation,  have  seldom  been  exceeded  for 
pathos  and  simplicity,  especially  the  last. 
The  Winding  Banks  of  Erne  is  an  established 
street  favourite  in  the  Baltyshannon  district ; 
especially  among  departing  emigrants.  All 
these  songs,  sung  constantly  in  the  highways 
and  bye  ways  of  Ireland,  are,  it  appears, 
written  by  an  Irish  poet  whose  muse  has 
long  been  recognised  by  critics  of  the  highest 
rank,  for  tenderness,  grace,  and  polish — Mr. 
William  Allingham. 

Here  is  a  natural  bit  of  peasant  portraiture 
representing  Lovely  Mary  Donnelly  : 

Her  eyes  like  mountain  water  that’s  flowing  on  a 
rock, 

How  clear  they  are,  how  dark  they  are  !  and  they 
give  me  many  a  shock. 

Red  rowans  wann  in  sunshine  and  wetted  with  a 
shower, 

Could  ne’er  express  the  charming  lip  that  has  me  in 
its  power. 


Her  nose  is  straight  and  handsome,  her  eyebrows 
lifted  up, 

Her  chin  is  very  neat  and  pert,  and  smooth  like  a 
china  cup ; 

Her  hair’s  the  brag  of  Ireland,  so  weighty  and  so 
fine  ; 

It’s  rolling  down  upon  her  neck,  and  gather’d  in  a 
twine. 

The  dance  of  Whitsun  Monday  exceeded  all  before, 

No  pretty  girl  for  miles  about  was  missing  from  the 
floor  ; 

But  Mary  kept  the  belt  o’  love,  and  0  hut  she  was 
gay  ! 

She  danced  a  jig,  she  sung  a  song,  that  took  my 
heart  away. 

When  she  stood  up  for  dancing,  her  steps  were  so 
complete,  » 

The  music  nearly  kill’d  itself  to  listen  to  her  feet ; 

The  fiddler  moan’d  his  blindness,  he  heard  her  so 
much  praised, 

But  bless’d  himself  he  wasn’t  deaf  when  once  her 
voice  she  raised. 

The  quaint  inconsistency  of  all  street 
ballad  illustrations  is  not  absent  from  the 
halfpenny  print  in  wdiich  Mr.  Allingliam’s 
popular  works  are  inscribed.  Our  sentiments 
for  the  milkmaid  who  is  wooed  and  won  by 
a  young  squireen,  are  stimulated  by  the 
figure  of  an  elephant,  at  the  head,  and  by  a 
cut  of  a  goat  nibbling  chopped  sticks  on  the 
edge  of  a  precipice,  at  the  foot. 

On  this  side  of  the  Irish  Channel,  no  one  has 
ever  touched  the  people  more  deeply  than  our 
own  thoroughly  British  (for  he  is  half  Scotch) 
Charles  Mackay.  His  are  really  the  people’s 
songs ;  and  he  has  made  himself  heard  and  ; 
appreciated  throughout  th  e  length  and  breadth  * 
not  only  of  this  land,  but  of  every  other  land 
over  which  Englishmen  are  spread.  “There’s 
a  Good  Time  Coming,  Boys,”  took  the  very 
nation  by  storm.  It  shared  in  the  honours 
given  to  such  confessed  master-pieces  as 
Dibdin’s  sailor  songs  :  which,  however,  had 
the  additional  chance  of  gaining  popular 
favour  by  having  been  written  for  a  purpose, 
and  of  expressing  a  deep  national  sentiment 
which  they  neither  created  nor  directed. 
The  man  who  can  originate  the  thought 
or  feeling  to  which  he  addresses  himself,  is 
a  more  profound  master  of  his  art,  than 
one  who  merely  takes  advantage  of  a  general 
enthusiasm.  There’s  a  Good  Time  Coming 
is  the  epitome  of  political  forbearance  and 
manly  patience.  Less  passionate  than  the 
Marseillaise,  it  is  yet  as  heart- searching,  and 
in  the  trial  would,  perhaps,  be  found,  as  ; 
j  powerful  to  restrain,  as  the  other  has  been 
to  excite.  It  is  not  a  song  of  action  ;  but  it 
i  is  one  full  of  quiet  heroism  and  the  patient 
hope,  which  is  not  supineness,  but  rather  an 
1  act  of  distinct  mental  energy.  For  is  there 
not  an  energy  that  represses,  as  well  as  one 
that  incites,  the  passions  of  men  ?  u  Cheer 
Bo}rs,  Cheer” — one  of  the  emigrant  series — 
is  another  most  popular  song  by  Doctor 
Mackay.  It  is  the  song  of  the  emigrants. 
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Several  of  tlie  later  writers  on  our  colonies, 
detailing  their  voyages,  and  the  incidents 
of  ship-board  and  coast-life,  mention  the 
thrilling  effect  of  this  song,  as  it  bursts  with 
passionate  force  from  the  crowded  decks  of  j 
the  outward  bound ;  or  rises,  almost  like 
a  prayer,  as  the  new  comers  rush  forward  j 
to  the  new  land.  It  is  a  great  gift,  that  of 
stirring,  and  swaying,  the  hearts  of  the  j 
masses ;  and  Charles  Mackay  has  had  this  gift  J 
lavishly  dealt  out  to  him.  “  The  Souls  of  the  | 
Children,”  again,  is  a  poem  which  met  with  j 
great  success.  It  was  reprinted  in  a  separate  ; 
form  by  desire  of  certain  friends  of  popular : 
education,  and  above  fifty  thousand  copies 
of  it  were  sold,  or  distributed,  among  the 
people. 

Charles  Mackay  is  the  poet  of  common 
sense ;  the  idealiser  of  those  homely,  every-day  | 
truths  which  go  so  near  to  be  essential 
wisdom.  He  amplifies  with  ballads  the  same 
wise,  good  axioms  that  other  people  condense 
into  proverbs.  He  is  not  in  the  least  degree 
sentimental,  though  with  abundance  of  healthy 
sentiment ;  but  the  words  have  different 
meanings,  and  most  of  my  readers  can  under¬ 
stand  the  difference.  The  tone  of »  all  his 
poetry  is  manly  ;  his  grasp  is  like  the  grasp 
of  a  man  with  muscles  hardened  by  honour¬ 
able  work.  His  John  Brown  is  the  type  of 
the  ideal  working  Englishman.  He  imper¬ 
sonates  the  brave,  frank,  loving,  but  insen¬ 
sitive  and  anti-sentimental  Anglo  Saxon. 

O 

We  cannot  do  better  than  read  him  once 
again  : 

A  PLAIN  MAN’S  PHILOSOPHY. 

i. 

I’ve  a  guinea  I  can  spend, 

I’ve  a  wife  and  I’ve  a  friend, 

And  a  troop  of  little  children  at  my  knee,  John 
Brown  ; 

I’ve  a  cottage  of  my  own, 

With  the  ivy  overgrown, 

And  a  garden  with  a  view  of  the  sea,  John  Brown  ; 

I  can  sit  at  my  door, 

By  my  shady  sycamore, 

Large  of  heart,  though  of  very  small  estate,  John 
Brown  ; 

So  come  and  drain  a  glass 
In  my  arbour  as  you  pass, 

And  I’ll  tell  you  what  I  love  and  what  I  hate,  John 
Brown. 

ii. 

I  love  the  song  of  birds, 

And  the  children’s  early  words, 

And  a  loving  woman’s  soul,  low  and  sweet,  John 
Brown ; 

And  I  hate  a  false  pretence, 

And  the  want  of  common  sense, 

And  arrogance,  and  fawning,  and  deceit,  John 
Brown  ; 

I  love  the  meadow  flowers, 

And  the  brier  in  the  bowers, 

And  I  love  an  open  face  without  guile,  John  Brown; 
And  I  hate  a  selfish  knave, 

And  a  proud,  contented  slave, 


And  a  lout  who’d  rather  borrow  than  he’d  toil,  John 
Brown. 

Hi. 

I  love  a  simple  song 

That  awakes  emotions  strong, 

And  the  word  of  hope  that  raises  him  who  faints, 

J okn  Brown  ; 

And  I  hate  the  constant  whine 
Of  the  foolish  who  repine, 

And  turn  their  good  to  evil  by  complaints,  John  j 
Brown  ; 

But  even  when  I  hate, 

If  I  seek  my  garden  gate, 

And  survey  the  world  around  me  and  above,  John 
Brown, 

The  hatred  flies  my  mind, 

And  I  sigh  for  human-kind, 

And  excuse  the  faults  of  those  I  cannot  love,  John  j 
Brown. 


So  if  you  like  my  ways, 

And  the  comfort  of  my  days, 

I  will  tell  you  how  I  live  so  un vex’d,  John  Brown  : 

I  never  scorn  my  health, 

Nor  sell  my  soul  for  wealth, 

Nor  destroy  one  day  the  pleasures  of  the  next,  John 
Brown, 

I’ve  parted  with  my  pride, 

And  I  take  the  sunny  side, 

For  I’ve  found  it  worse  than  folly  to  be  sad,  John  \ 
Brown ; 

7  l 

I  keep  a  conscience  clear, 

I’ve  a  hundred  pounds  a-year, 

And  I  manage  to  exist  and  to  be  glad,  John  Brown. 

Is  not  tliis  a  better  song  for  our  working-  j 
men  than  the  unseemly  parodies,  and  some-  [ 
tliiug  worse,  which  are  not  yet  wholly  j 
exorcised  from  the  repertory  of  street  songs  ? 
Doctor  Mackay  has  done  his  part  towards 
raising  the  taste  of  the  humbler  public,  and 
elevating  and  purifying  the  thoughts  which 
find  expression  in  song  ;  and  so  have  many 
other  poets  who  rank  high  in  the  courtliest 
drawing-rooms.  But  it  has  been  given  to 
Charles  Mackay  and  to  Barry  Cornwall  (who  i 
cannot  be  too  often  mentioned  in  this  con-  j 
nection),  to  strike  deeper  down  into  the 
hearts  of  the  people  than  others  have  done. 

Turning  back  to  street-music — properly  so 
called — what  a  run  the  Ethiopian  Serenaders 
had  !  But  the  “  darkies,”  like  everything 
else,  have  had  their  day:  there  is  a  night  j 
for  every  noon,  a  nadir  for  every  zenith.  I 
confess  to  never  having  shared  in  the  horror 
which  it  was  thought  drawing-room  good 
taste  to  affect  against  those  poor  soot- 
begrimed  artists,  with  their  striped  cottons 
and  huge  linen  collars,  knocking  their  tam¬ 
bourines  on  their  heads,  and  worn  out  elbows, 
and  rattling  their  bones  with  fifty-horse 
power.  The  soot  I  shall  not  enlarge  upon  ; 
but  the  melodies  themselves,  and  the  genuine 
[  songs,  are  very  taking  and  spirited.  Lucy 
Neil  and  Mary  Blaue  may  stand  side  by  side  I 
with  any  love  laments  in  the  language  ;  and 
Old  Uncle  Ned,  too,  who  went  where  the 
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good  niggers  go,  was  by  no  means  a’  dis¬ 
reputable  old  “chattel.”  The  livelier  songs 
were  nothing  worse  than  simply  comic,  and  not 
half  so  vulgar  as  the  ditties  which  divided 
the  favour  of  the  town  some  years  ago.  The 
Ohio  Boatman,  who  dances  all  night,  and  goes 
home  with  the  pretty  girls  in  the  morning,  is 
a  right  good  fellow,  only  with  less  sentiment 
and  vastly  more  fun  in  him  than  his  Canadian 
brother,  who  used  to  sing  nightly  to  our 
fathers  of  how  the  rapids  were  won  and 
the  danger  was  passed.  The  Buffalo  Girls 
who  are  incited  to  come  out  to-night,  are 
no  whit  worse  than  Moore’s  lady  who  desired 
to  take  advantage  of  the  young  May  Moon 
which  is  beaming  love,  or  than  Lilian,  who 
is  awakened  at  untimely  hours,  and  bidden 
to  be  lovingly  cognisant  of  the  fact.  What  a 
marked  peculiarity  about  lovers  in  books  and 
poems  it  is,  that  they  have  the  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  ideas  of  time,  and  never  trouble 
themselves  with  proprieties  in  hours,  or  the 
natural  divisions  of  the  day  and  night !  It  is 
always  full-moon  with  them,  and  a  perpetual 
summer,  rendering  night  walks  in  muslin 
dresses  practicable  to  a  degree  unheard  of 
in  the  bills  of  health.  The  Buffalo  Girls 
are  of  this  kind  :  but  then  the  summers  of 
Ole  Virginny  have  nights  of  which  we  know 
nothing. 

The  negro  melodies  are  childish,  cer¬ 
tainly  :  they  ^belong  to  a  childish  race,  and 
naturally  follow  the  national  bent ;  if,  indeed, 
we  may  say  that  a  race  of  slaves  has  any¬ 
thing  national  at  all  about  it !  But,  although 
they  show  very  little  intellectual  culture, 
they  are  never  coarse  nor  indelicate,  and 
have  a  natural  and  unaffected  tone,  which  I 
presume  contains  the  secret  of  their  success. 
The  world  is  so  overlaid  with  cant  in  various 
forms,  that  anything  genuine  stands  out  with 
double  force  and  lustre. 


THE  SPAIN  OF  CERVANTES  AND 
THE  SPAIN  OF  GIL  BLAS. 

There  is  a  Castilian  proverb  full  of  Iberian 
humility,  declaring  that  when  you  have  said 
“Spain”  you  have  said  everything;  that 
monosyllable,  Spain,  including  all  others 
within  its  periphery.  I  can  scarcely  go  so 
far  as  this  ;  although  I  think  that,  when 
you  have  said  Spain,  you  have  said  also,  in 
understood  brackets — nuts,  oranges,  chest¬ 
nuts,  garlic,  pride,  bull-fights,  and  supersti¬ 
tion. 

To  the  general  mind,  Spain  is  a  matter  of 
mountains  ana  orange-trees,  castanets,  aauc- 
ing,  veils,  black  lace  fans,  and  those  filigreed 
laced  jackets  blazoned  on  plum-boxes,  which 
are  said  to  be  the  work  of  the  Spanish  Royal 
Academicians  who  contribute  all  sorts  of 
clever  illustrations  to  promote  the  sale  of 
figs.  Add  to  this,  a  scrap  of  Cervantes,  a 
a  scene  from  Gil  Bias,  some  Gipsies  by  Murillo, 
a  Battle  or  two,  a  few  Moors,  Pedro  the 
Cruel,  the  Black  Prince,  Columbus,  Philip 


and  the  Armada,  a  Bull  Fight,  a  good  deal 
of  cigar-smoke,  and  you  have  the  popular 
English  notion  of  Spanish  associations. 

The  popular  mind  has  always  some  way  of 
reducing  nations,  to  a  type.  To  some  all 
Italy  is  represented  by  a  brigand  in  cobalt 
breeches  and  crimson  cross  garters,  leaning 
pensively  on  his  musket  under  a  Salvator 
Rosa  tree  that  has  been  split  up  for  firewood 
by  the  lightning.  To  others,  the  Russian  is 
always  in  a  sledge  being  chased  into  Moscow 
by  wolves.  As  children,  we  got  hold  of  these' 
types  from  juvenile  books,  and  cannot  get 
rid  of  them  (if  our  minds  are  not  elastic) 
till  we  drive  off  the  spectres  by  reading,  travel, 
or  an  enlarged  habit  of  thought.  Every  one, 
in  fact,  has  some  unclaimed  forest  or  waste 
in  his  head  which  he  has  from  time  to  time 
to  clear,  plough,  and  restore  to  cultivation 
and  daylight.  Some  of  us,  unfortunately, 
never  drain  our  brain-swamps  all  our  lives 
long,  and  wTe  pay  for  it  on  the  drop  or  on 
the  hulks.  Some  of  us  partially  cultivate, 
andth*n  leave  the  crop  to  come  up  as  it  likes. 
These  are  prejudiced  men  :  our  mental 
petrifactions,  our  Tories,  our  finality  men, 
our  fogies  and  our  bores. 

Now,  since  that  evening  that  Doctor  John¬ 
son  in  a  tremendous  voice,  and  giving  a  shako 
of  self-conviction  to  his  frizzled  and  scorched 
wig,  told  that  intolerable  faithful  coxcomb, 
Boswell,  that  Spain  should  be  visited,  Spain 
has  been  visited.  It  has  been  so  Murrayed 
and  Forded  and  inspected,  that  there  is  no 
reason  why  reading  and  thinking  Englishmen 
should  not  know  ^11  they  want  to  know  about 
Spain  from  its  highest  alp  to  its  deepest  river. 
There  is  no  reason  that  we  should  not  toss 
for  ever  into  the  dust-hole  of  oblivion  that 
spectre  Spaniard,  with  ready  knife  and  black 
brows,  who  has  been  so  long  dancing  the 
Fandango  in  the  popular  mind  ;  for  be  sure 
that  men  as  brave  and  wise,  and  constant  and 
faithful,  and  pure-hearted  as  any  in  England, 
may  be  found  on  the  Asturian  hills  and  on  the 
Castilian  plains.  All  apples  came  originally 
from  the  bitter  crab ;  and,  because  we  are  at 
present  the  golden  pippins  of  the  world,  we 
have  no  right  to  crow  over  the  winter 
russets  or  the  leather  jackets  of  that  unfortu¬ 
nate  orchard  over  the  blue  water. 

It  is  true  that  Spain  had  a  short  reign 
of  it.  No  empire  ever  fell  to  pieces  so 
quickly,  or  was  more  splendid  a  luminary 
while  it  shone  the  very  centre  of  the 
spheres.  In  history  it  is  the  old  story  of 
the  hare  and  tortoise,  the  flower  and  the-- 
oak-tree.  It  is  the  same  all  through  the 
world — slow  to  grow,  long  to  last ;  quick 
to  grow,  quick  to  pass.  But  then  what  a 
sun-burst  of  mind  and  body  it  was  !  Columbus 
to  find  out  half  the  world  that  had  been 
playing  hide  and  seek  with  us  for  thousands 
of  years.  Charles  the  Fifth,  to  reign  over  half 
the  globe,  coming  like  a  man  always  rich. 
Cervantes  to  make  the  world  laugh  till  the 
last  day  dawns.  Don  John  to  crush  the  Turks 
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for  ever,  the  very  time  that  the  last  Moor  was 
driven  from  Spain.  Hon  John  (with  Cervantes, 
first  of  the  boarders)  to  drive  back  those  threat¬ 
ening  and  terrible  Turks  that  had  hung  so 
long  like  a  thunder-cloud  ready  to  burst  over 
Europe,  endangering  not  merely  this  or  that 
empire  (which,  whether  it  were  red  or  blue 
on  the  map  mattered  not  much)  but,  what 
was  more  terrible,  even  the  very  life  of 
Christianity  itself.  Call  you  this  no  work 
done  by  the  short-lived  labourer  in  the  great 
field  of  nations  ?  Have  we  not  to  thank 
Spain  for  scotching  the  snake  of  Moham¬ 
medanism  ;  for  discovering  the  New  World, 
for  writing  Hon  Quixote  ;  for  giving  us,  in 
long  wars  against  the  Moor  and  Frenchman, 
a  grand  standard  of  heroic  chivalry,  armed 
religion,  and  lion-like  endurance  of  fire  and 
steel  ?  And  if  we  do  think  rather  harshly 
of  the  Inquisition  and  of  South  American 
cruelties,  let  us  review  these  doings  with 
kind  pity,  remembering  the  stubborn  and 
unforgiving  bigotry  that  ages  of  struggles 
with  armed  Mohammedanism  had  produced, 
hundreds  of  years  after  our  paganism  lay 
forgotten  in  its  grave  under  Stonehenge ; 
Jet  us  learn  from  it  to  be  ourselves  tolerant 
in  small  surplice  matters,  and  to  treat  with 
-forbearance  the  Red  Indian,  the  Caffre,  and 
the  Australian  aborigine.  Why  Spain  main¬ 
tained  her  power  so  short  a  time  none  can 
tell,  except  he  who  gave  that  power  and  who 
took  it  away.  Let  it  check  the  national 
pride  of  the  student  of  history  to  reflect, 
that  perhaps  Spain’s  time  may  come  again 
when  ours  is  over.  It  is  as  a  rich  mine  that 
greedy  Fortune  has  -worked  hastily  for  the 
surface  gold,  passing  on  to  richer  fields ;  she 
may  again  return,  and  drive  down  the  shafts 
to  new  lodes  and  wider  and  more  lasting 
veins. 

The  neglect  of  Spain  is  peculiarly  dis¬ 
graceful  to  Englishmen,  because  the  fortunes 
of  Spain  and  England  have  so  often  been  inter¬ 
woven,  and  their  manners  and  customs  (pecu¬ 
liarly  in  Shakespeare’s  time)  have  very  much 
influenced  and  coloured  our  own.  Except  at 
Trafalgar,  when  they  dearly  paid  for  it,  and 
during  the  ‘peddling  War  of  Succession,  Spain 
has  generally  been  our  ally — cold,  jealous 
and  distrustful — but  still  liking  us,  because 
we  feared  and  hated  what  they  feared 
and  therefore  hated — the  French.  Our 
Crusaders  (I  am  not  going  to  be  heavy) 
helped  them  to  pound  the  Moors  even  before 
Chaucer’s  time,  down  to  the  taking  of 
Grenada,  when  a  Scotch  knight  (ready  for 
the  post  of  danger  if  he  could  not  get  any 
other  post)  was  the  first  to  ascend  the 
Giralda.  Then  our  Black  Prince,  aided  that 
blackguard  (the  word  is  rather  below  the 
dignity  of  the  historic  style,  but  then  it  is 
antithetical)  Pedro  the  Cruel,  who  was 
eventually  killed  by  his  own  brother,  whose 
throat  he  had  strived  so  hard  to  slit.  Then 
ihe.Huke  of  Lancaster  gave  his  fair  daughter 
Constance  to  the  Prince  of  the  Asturias,  son 
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of  Juan  theFirst  (not  Hon  Juan  of  the  operas). 
Then  we  go  down  step  by  step  of  alliance, 
and  interchange  of  presents,  till  we  come  to 
the  great  ante-Mormon  King  Henry  the 
Eighth  ;  who,  after  a  short  trial  of  single¬ 
blessedness,  had  his  double  and  treble  and 
quadruple  blessedness  ;  who  married  the 
unhappy  daughter  of  the  great  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  Columbus’s  friends.  And,  lastly, 
we  come  to  the  Buke,  and  that  waiting  game 
of  war  beginning  with  shame  and  ending 
with  a  certain  sulphurous  glory,  in  which 
we  fought,  not  because  we  eared  much  for 
Spain,  but  because  it  gave  us  a  pretext 
for  bleeding  Napoleon  the  great  enemy 
of  our  trade  and  of  our  threatening  naval 
greatness. 

And  now  we  know  Spain  as  a  sluggard 
garden  of  a  country,  where  men  dance  a  good 
deal,  stab  a  good  deal,  and  do  a  good  deal  on 
the  guitar  ;  and  from  which  we  get  our  sherry 
(some  of  it),  our  nuts,  oranges,  melons,  and 
chestnuts.  We  turn  up  our  noses  when  we 
talk  of  it,  and  lament  with  insolent  pity  its 
undeveloped  resources,  its  bigoted  religious 
queen,  its  pride  and  its  laziness  and  its  hope¬ 
less  poverty. 

0,  if  kings  at  the  great  day  of  account, 
shall  have  to  relate  with  down-cast  eyes,  the 
history  of  their  buried  talents,  what  scourges 
and  what  shame  shall  not  be  for  those 
crowned  fools  who  have  let  that  bright  land 
become  a  prey  to  the  wild  goat  and  to  the 
locust ;  that  drove  its  vices  to  herd  together 
in  convents,  and  its  virtues  to  starve  on  the 
barren  sheep-walks  ;  that  let  its  chivalry 
decay  into  knavery,  and  its  religion  into  the 
very  dotage  of  old  men’s  mumbling  ! 

It  might  make  the  thoughtful  man  weep 
to  take  now  the  map  of  Spain,  and  look  at 
its  choked-up  harbours,  and  forsaken  sea  ; 
its  ruined  cities  ;  its  sluggish  people,  eager 
only  for  vice  and  folly,  slow  to  work,  and 
swift  to  stab.  To  see  its  plains  of  Paradise 
mouldering  away  into  deserts,  its  pastures 
cankering  into  barrenness, its  mines  unheeded, 
its  ports  unused  ;  the  very  limbs  of  this  great 
country  festering  from  the  trunk ;  the  land 
that  could  produce  all  the  treasures  of  east  and 
west,  the  wheat  of  Europe,  the  rice  of  Asia, 
the  sugar-cane  of  South  America,  the  palm- 
tree  of  Africa,  now  lying  the  dust-heap  of  the 
nations  ;  the  beggared,  despised,  neglected, 
sightless  country,  ready,  like  a  sick  sheep, 
to  be  torn  in  pieces  by  the  first  eagle 
that  pounces  on  it  from  the  peak  of  the 
Pyrenees. 

But  I  am  losing  myself  in  the  labyrinths 
of  historical  metaphysics.  What  I  want,  if 

I  can  once  get  my  horses  well  in  hand,  is  to 
contrast  the  Spain  of  Cervantes’  time  with 
the  Gil  Bias  Spain,  that  is  to  say,  the  Spain 
of  Elizabeth’s  and  Shakespeare’s  time,  with 
the  Spain  of  Philip  the  Fourth.  Now,  after 
all,  history  is  not  to  be  sought  for  amongst 
historians.  It  is  to  be  found — at  least  the 
history  of  manners ;  which  is  the  real 
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history  of  a  nation,  what  is  now  called 
history  being  the  mere  dull  narrative  of  the 
crimes  of  royal  puppets — it  is  to  be  found 
I  in  pamphlets,  chap-books,  songs,  novels, 

!  dramas.  There  was  no  real  history,  no  means, 
that  is,  of  knowing  what  a  nation  thought, 
intended,  did  ;  of  how  it  lived,  and  moved,  and 
died,  till  novels  were  written  ;  and  of  these, 

|  one  of  the  earliest  and  best  is  Don  Quixote, 

I  written  in  Shakespeare’s  life-time;  and  one  of 
i  the  next  best  is  Gil  Bias,  written  before  we  had 
any  novel  worth  mentioning,  except  Robinson 
\  Crusoe.  We  had  really  no  novelist  in  England 
till  Fielding  wrote, and  set  the  world  ever  since 
writing.  The  great  misfortune  of  the  Greek 
dramatists,  except  Aristophanes,  is,  that  they 
give  us  no  sense  of  the  times  that  they  lived 
m.  Every  man  must  feel  strongest  the  times 
he  lives  in,  and  though  imagination  disliking 
j  the  severity  of  facts,  may  fly  easier  in  the  thick 

and  cloudy  air  of  past  times,  the  greatest  men 
always  write  best  of  their  own  times,  their 
own  hopes,  joys,  fears,  and  sorrows. 

People  not  knowing  the  Elizabethan  times 
do  not  yet  see  clearly  how  entirely,  except 
in  his  great  idealisms — as  Lear,  Macbeth  and 
Othello  (which  are  of  no  time)  how  entirely 
Shakespeare  deals  with  the  life  he  lived,  in 
i  town  and  country,  Stratford  and  London  ;  its 
impish  pages  (Moths)  ;  its  punctilious  cour¬ 
tiers  (Sir  Armados)  ;  its  bewildering  wit- 
quibbling  Beatrices  ;  its  twaddling  fogy 
Shallows ;  its  tavern  oracles,  Sir  John  Ealstaff ; 
its  wild-blood  Mercutios  ;  its  introspective 
Ealklands  (Hamlets) ;  its  bullying  Pistols — all 
these  characters  because  we  find  them  more 
fully  pourtrayed  in  him  than  in  all  the  other 
playwrights,  many  of  whom  never  attempt  or 
pretend  to  rise  beyond  the  Mermaid  and  Bow 
Steeple — we  know  to  have  been  photographs 
of  Elizabethan  men.  Abstractions  of  human 
passions  like  Milton’s  Satan  and  Belial  may 
arise  from  reading  and  thinking,  but  Shake¬ 
speare’s  men  arise  only  from  seeing. 

In  the  same  vein  of  reasoning,  I  would 
assure  you  from  long  (I  am  not  ashamed  to 
assert  it)  study,  of  contemporaneous  lite¬ 
rature  that  the  Spain  of  Don  Quixote  is  the 
true  unexaggerated  Spain  of  the  time  of 
Cervantes  ? — why  should  he  who  knows  all 
his  own  country  invent  another  ?  For  the 
human  mind  rejoices  to  see  in  book  or 
picture  what  it  never  cared  to  see  in  nature 
— beiug  forced  and  led  to  see  in  the  book 
or  picture  what  it  never  could  see  in 
nature,  having  the  faculty  of  observation 
either  not  at  all,  or  cultivated  to  a  limited 
degree  ;  being  too  hasty  or  too  purblind,  or 
indifferent. 

Cervantes  was  imprisoned  in  La  Mancha, 
whose  brown  bare  mountains  I  have  seen 
from  Gibraltar  with  a  start  and  kindle  of 
delight.  It  was  a  lucky  and  sunny  day  for  the 
world  when,  on  a  certain  afternoon,  a  Spanish 
gentleman,  with  chestnut  hair  and  aquiline 
nose  (slightly  awry),  pale  complexion,  silver 
heard,  and  large  moustachios,  shut  up  in  the 


sordid  gaol  of  Argamasillade  Alba, laid  his  left 
hand,  crippled  by  an  arquebus-shot  at  the 
great  battle  of  Lepanto,  on  a  piece  of  paper 
(duly  paged),  and  wrote  upon  its  upper  half 
those  memorable  words : 

DON  QUIXOTE  DE  LA  MANCHA. 

Part  I. — Book  I. — Chap.  I. 

WHICH  TREATS  OP  THE  QUALITY  AND  MANNER  OP  LIPS 

OP  THE  RENOWNED  DON  QUIXOTE  DE  LA  MANCHA. 

And  goes  on  to  tell  us  that  his  chief  worldly  ; 
possessions  were  a  lance,  a  target,  a  lean  horse, 
and  a  thin  greyhound  ;  and  how  his  diet  was  i  j 
boiled  meat,  cliitterlings,  lentils  on  Fridays, 
and  a  small  pigeon  on  Sundays. 

It  is  to  me,  at  least  (not  being  of  the  grand 
ideal  school)  a  most  comforting  and  rejoicing 
thought  that  all  world-wide  books  are,  after  all, 
but  memories.  Shakespeare  sketches  a  poor 
village  suicide,  or  a  London  tavern  character, 
and  they  become  the  types  recognised  and 
current  of  all  the  world’s  suicides  and  tavern 
wits.  He  paints  a  streamlet  or  a  cedar-tree, 
and  they  stand  for  all  streamlets  and  all 
cedar-trees.  So  Don  Quixote  is  really  a  j 
purely  local  la  Manchan  book — a  parochial  j 
and  entirely  Spanish  book — and  yet  it  will  be 
read  through  all  countries  and  lands  as  long  j 
as  men  have  eyes  and  printing-presses.  Enter  j 
the  table-land,  thirsty  country  of  La  Mancha 
— with  its  seven  thousand  square  miles,  and  its 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  thickheads — 
through  the  mountain  gateway  of  Throw- 
the-Moors-Over,  explore  its  treeless,  wind¬ 
swept  wastes,  dry  and  tawny  ;  talk  to  its 
perpetual  brown  cloaks  and  honest  faces  peer¬ 
ing  out  of  mud-huts,  and  you  will  see  every-  j 
where  Cervantes  and  Sancho.  Here,  by 
a  rare  streamlet,  or  under  a  spongy- 
barked  cork-tree,  you  find  the  Pedro  and 
Andrews  that  the  lanthorn-jawed  knight 
spoke  to.  There  are  the  hemp  sandals  ;  here 
you  see  the  last  palm  tree  of  Andalusia, 
lingering  like  a  reluctant  Moor,  and  the  place 
where  for  the  only  time  the  intrepid  but  fleet- 
footed  Spaniards  defeated  the  French,  much 
to  their  own  astonishment.  Here  the  salt¬ 
petre  dust  almost  blinds  you  as  you  pull  out 
your  Don  Quixote  from  a  chosen  side-pocket. 
Everywhere  in  La  Mancha  is  Cervantes  ; 
the  Don  with  bandaged  head  follows  you,  | 
as  you  watch  the  strings  of  sturdy  mules 
driven  by  some  girl  or  sturdy  grandchild 
of  Sancho,  or  watch  the  corn  crops,  or  the 
saffron,  or  the  stubbly  vines,  bristling  up 
their  grapes  with  dwarf  boughs  and  red,  j 
scorched  porous  leaves.  Here  you  see  the 
true  Sancho,  fond  of  his  master  and  of  his  own 
stomach  ;  not  quick  at  quarrel,  but  simple, 
trusty,  and  affectionate  ;  honest,  enduring, 
industrious,  and  temperate  ;  and  not  (unlike 
Sancho  in  this)  “  attached  and  confiding  ” 
when  honourably  and  kindly  treated.  Here 
the  Biscayan  merchants,  with  their  horse- 
litters  and  umbrellas,  no  longer  pass  ;  nor  the 
linked  galley  slaves  ;  but  you  meet  the  mule¬ 
teers  still,  and  the  flocks  of  sheep  driven  by 
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men  with  slings,  and  looming  through  clouds 
of  dust.  At  this  venta  stopped  Cardenio, 
Dorothea,  and  the  Don.  Near  Torre  Nueva 
he  liberated  the  galley  slaves.  To  the  right 
is  the  venta  where  the  generous  enthusiast 
was  knighted  by  the  knavish  landlord,  as  we 
all  remember.  To  the  left  is  the  wise  village 
of  Valdepenas,  where  you  see  the  wine 
gurgling  m  great  swollen  pigskins,  such  as 
the  Don  slashed  open,  mistaking  for  giants. 
How  you  think  of  the  shepherd’s  feast  of 
acorns,  and  the  misadventure  and  blunders  of 
the  Don  as  you  enter  the  cave  of  Montesinos, 
the  mouth  of  a  deserted  mine,  still  the  haunt 
of  bats  and  birds,  and  used  as  a  refuge  in 
rough  weather  by  shepherds  and  hunters  ;  or 
at  Toboso,  the  village  where  the  water-jars 
are  made,  where  Dulcinea  of  the  red-brown 
cheeks  lived  ;  or  in  the  pas3  between  the 
olives  where  the  mill  was  that  the  Don  reck¬ 
lessly  rode  a  tilt  at,  and  which  felled  him  with 
their  imperturbable  arms.  W e  must  always, 
in  reading  Don  Quixote,  to  thoroughly  enjoy 
him,  associate  him  with  that  gloomy  king, 
Philip  the  Second,  with  the  false  eyes,  guilty 
brow,  and  projecting  under-jaw ;  who  married 
our  Mary,  murdered  his  own  son,  and  let 
loose  the  Armada  at  us.  We  must  associate 
the  lean  Don,  and  beautiful  Dorothea,  and  the 
shrewd  barber,  and  the  condescending  duchess, 
so  fond  of  a  joke,  with  the  padded  doublets 
of  Shakespeare’s  men — with  his  Armado, 
spruce  and  debonair,  and  stormy  Pistol,  Nym, 
“  that’s  the  humour  of  it,”  and  with  rings, 
and  ruffs,  and  fardingales,  and  swords,  and 
roses  in  the  shoe,  with  ruffs  white,  starched, 
and  tubular,  with  stately  speeches,  and 
plumed  hats  and  cloaks.  Shakespeare  and  Cer¬ 
vantes  died  within  ten  days  of  each  other, 
breathed  the  same  air,  and  looked  at  the 
same  sun.  There  may  have  been  men  who 
had  seen  both  ;  and,  although  Cervantes  does 
not  rail  at  England,  nor  Shakespeare  at  Spain, 
there  are  glimpses  in  both  of  strong  national 
predilections.  When  Shakespeare  wrote 
of  Othello,  and  Cervantes  of  the  renegades 
and  Moorish  dignitaries,  these  two  gigantic 
minds  were  not  far  apart. 

To  visit  Gil  Bias,  we  must  pass  on  to  Van¬ 
dyke’s  world — to  Charles  the  First  and  Louis 
the  Fourteenth — and  get  to  the  Asturias, 
where  that  ingenious  French  translator, 
adapter  (I  believe  that  is  our  modern  word 
for  literary  thief),  and  compiler  laid  the  scene 
of  his  delicious  but  shallow  story.  Who 
will  know  now  whether  Le  Sage  stole  the 
manuscript  from  a  Spanish  one  in  his 
patron’s  library,  or  merely  pilfered  it  from 
Espinel  and  others  1  It  was  not  the  first  or 
the  last  thing  the  French  have  stolen  from 
Spain.  The  knavish,  unprincipled,  sly, 
nimble-footed,  half-French  valet,  Gil  Bias,  is 
no  gentleman  like  the  real  Spaniard  Don 
Quixote.  But  what  could  one  expect  of  a 
needy  and  unprincipled  French  appropriator, 
living  in  a  bad  age,  when  Spain  had  sunk 
and  France  was  corrupt?  Still  for  a  hand- k 

book  of  the  times  of  Philip  the  Fourth, 

Gil  Bias,  the  son  of  the  old  soldier  of  Oviedo, 
in  the  Asturias,  is  still  the  best  guide-book. 

No  one  can  ever  now  go  to  Oviedo  and  watch 
the  rude  Asturians,  with  their  blue  caps  and 
yellow  jackets,  without  thinking  of  the 
green  student  of  Salamanca,  and  Gil  Perez, 
the  fat. Canon  of  Oviedo  :  “Three  feet  and  a 
half  high,  prodigiously  fat,  with  a  head 
buried  between  his  shoulders — that  was  my 
uncle.”  You  would  not  recal  much  of  the 
old  novel  by  seeing  the  single-stick  players 
and  sturdy  smugglers  of  the  Asturian  city. 
Their  curious  maize-picking  and  spinning 
feasts  have  no  more  in  common  with  Gil 
Bias’  epigrammatic  friends,  than  Louis  the 
Fourteenth  and  Versailles  had  with  the  pro¬ 
jecting  roofs  and  relic  chests  of  the  Asturian 
city.  The  fact  is  that  Gil  Bias  is  a  true 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  book,  flavoured  with 
Spanish  liquorice.  His  robbers,  doctors,  and 
lawyers  are  Frenchmen  in  Spanish  dresses. 

His  licentiates  and  valets  and  canons  are 
mere  Parisian  phantoms,  speaking  a  shrewd, 
not  very  worthy,  man  of  the  world’s 
thoughts.  Le  Sage  had  never  even  been  in 
Spain,  so  never  could  have  seen  the  aque¬ 
ducts  and  convents  of  the  city  of  San- 
tillane.  And  we  must  remember  that  while 

Don  Quixote  is  a  true  and  complete  guide¬ 
book  to  the  country  gentleman  and  shepherd 
and  student-life  of  the  times  of  Elizabeth 
and  Philip  the  Second,  Gil  Bias  is  but  a 
second-hand  introduction  to  the  far  less 
heroic  and  interesting  Spain  of  Philip  the 
Fourth — Spain  viewed  afar  off  by  a  French 
plagiarist,  who  had  spent  his  life  in  trans¬ 
lating  and  rifling  Spanish  books,  which  then 
and  afterwards,  as  our  Dryden  and  early 
comedy-writers  learned,  were  the  source  of 
all  dramatic  intrigue  and  constructive  com¬ 
bination. 

Let  the  student  then  of  manners  well 
ransack  these  books  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  contemporaries  of  Elizabeth  and 
Charles  the  First  :  the  Dorotheas  and 
Drakes,  the  Hidalgos  and  Sanchos,  the  Don 
Raphaels  and  Gil  Bias,  that  filled  the  palaces 
and  cottages  of  the  one  and  the  other  Spain. 
Such  lean  enthusiasts  as  the  Don  manned  the 
Armada,  and  stared  at  Drake  through  smoke 
and  fire.  Such  lean,  velvet-footed  rogues  as 

Gil  Bias  handed  the  Canary  to  Prince 
Charles  at  Madrid,  or  laughed  with  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  ;  such  Captain  Rolan- 
dos  were  to  be  seen  by  Puritans  in  the 
crowd  round  the  Whitehall  scaffold.  Such 
men  as  the  great  Duke,  of  Cervantes,  were 
listening  as  ambassadors  when  Hamlet  was 
played  for  the  first  time  at  Nonsuch  or  at 
Greenwich.  History  deals  with  shadows, 
smoked  on  the  wall  of  a  vault  by  dead  men’s 
candles.  These  are  living  eternal  beings  of 
real  flesh  and  blood.  Oviedo  and  Segovia  echo 
for  ever  with  the  name  of  Gil  Bias  just  as 
Toboso  and  other  sober  La  Manclian  villages 
do  with  that  of  Cervantes.  But  as  the  one  was 
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a  brave-liearted  Spanish  gentleman,  who 
spread  his  bosom  to  the  Turkish  bullet,  and 
thought  all  lost  if  honour  was  lost,  and  the 
other  was  a  clever  appropriator  of  other 
men’s  thoughts,  the  fame  of  the  one  will 
make  an  Eden  of  the  La  Manchan  deserts, 
the  other  will  not  delay  for  a  moment  the 
decay  of  the  Asturian  cities. 


FRIENDS  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

I  had  been  pronounced  by  the  doctor  to 
be  consumptive,  and  was  ordered  a  sea- 
voyage — to  India  or  to  Australia.  I  chose  the 
latter.  I  went  with  no  other  object  than  the 
search  for  health  ;  but  the  listlessness  with 
which  I  had  started  wore  away  as  months 
passed,  and  I  found  myself  arrived  at  Sydney 
in  such  good  spirits,  and  with  so  much  in¬ 
clination  for  enjoyment,  that  1  scarcely 
recognised  myself.  Everything  was  so  strange 
and  yet  so  familiar.  With  English  sights  and 
sounds  around  the  feeling  was  un-English.  I 
did  not  intend  remaining  in  the  city,  I  wished 
to  see  the  country ;  but  I  shrunk  from 
starting  on  my  solitary  journey,  and  put  it  off 
from  day  to  day.  I  never  yet  could  enjoy 
mvself  alone  ;  so  sitting  one  afternoon  in 
luxurious  idleness  at  the  Australian  Club  in 
Bent  Street,  I  saw  a  familiar  face.  O  joy  !  in 
a  strange  land.  I  could  not  remember  who  it 
was  I  saw,  but  the  features  were  well  known. 
With  an  exclamation  I  started  to  my  feet,  and 
the  recognition  was  mutual. 

“What  brings  you  here  ?  ”  he  exclaimed, 
surveying  me  from  head  to  foot.  “  I  thought 
you  were  a  quiet-going  sort  of  fellow  who 
would  never  think  of  starting  for  a  new 
world.” 

I  told  him  all.  I  remembered  him  per¬ 
fectly  well  now.  He  had  been  at  school 
with  me,  and  his  name  was  Harrington. 

“I  tell  you  what,”  he  said,  after  we  had 
sat  talking  for  above  lialf-an-hour,  “  you  had 
better  come  home  with  me.” 

“  Home  !  ”  I  exclaimed,  for  I  had  no  other 
meaning  for  the  word  than  England. 

“Yes,  home;”  said  Harrington,  “to  my 
place,  beyond  the  plains  of  New  England.  I 
start  the  day  after  to-morrow.  I  promise  you 
you  shall  see  enough  of  the  country.  You 
ride,  of  course  ?  ” 

“  I  have  not  ridden  for  years  almost,” 
replied  I ;  “in  fact,  my  lungs — ” 

“  Will  be  all  the  better  for  the  expedition, 
I’ll  warrant.  One  condition  I  must  make 
with  you,  if  we  join  company  ;  you  must 
forget  your  lungs.” 

I  smiled  weakly,  and  was  inclined  to 
demur  ;  but  before  the  evening  closed  in  I 
was  over-ruled.  I  dare  say  it  was  very  fool¬ 
hardy.  I  do  not  know  what  the  doctor 
would  have  said  to  it.  Two  days  alter  wards 
Harrington  and  I  stood  on  deck  of  a  steamer 
bound  for  Maitland. 

“  What  is  that  1  ”  asked  my  friend,  moving 
'  a  piece  of  my  property  with  his  foot. 


“That  is  my  medicine-chest,”  I  replied. 

“Your  what?”  asked  he,  almost  in  a 
howl. 

I  repeated  my  information,  and  he  answered 
me  with  a  long  whistle.  I  was  much  annoyed, 
when  we  landed  at  Maitland,  late  in  the 
evening,  to  find  that  my  medicine -chest  had 
fallen  overboard.  I  could  not  imagine  what 
I  should  do  without  it.  I  hastened  to  Har¬ 
rington  and  informed  him  of  the  fact ;  but 
he  expressed  himself  as  being  not  in  the  least 
surprised  ;  people  are  so  careless  on  board 
packet-boats. 

It  was  the  month  of  August,  winter 
time  out  there  ;  but  bright,  clear,  and  plea¬ 
sant.  Harrington  had  horses  and  servants 
waiting  for  him  at  Maitland  ;  a  white  man 
and  an  Australian.  We  mounted,  left  the 
town,  and  rode  over  the  plains.  As  I  had  said, 
I  had  not  been  on  horseback  for  a  long  while, 
and  it  seemed  like  a  renewal  of  youth  and 
hope  to  me,  as  if  I  passed  over  like  a  fancy 
or  a  dream  the  interval  of  disease  and 
suffering  and  anxiety.  Besides,  Harrington’s 
mind  seemed  buoyant  as  the  air,  as  he  con¬ 
versed  on  subjects  so  new  and  interesting 
to  me.  So  several  days  we  rode,  and  at 
night  we  rested  at  the  houses  of  farmers  or 
gentlemen  to  whom  my  friend  was  well 
known,  and  who  received  me  warmly,  as  an 
intimate  acquaintance.  Then  we  entered  upon 
wilder  country  where  we  had  to  depend  upon 
our  own  resources.  The  native  servant,  or 
attendant,  or  whatever  he  called  himself, 
carried  before  him  a  bag  of  provisions, 
besides  various  other  things  for  which  we 
had  not  yet  found  a  use.  Harrington  com¬ 
mented  as  we  passed,  upon  the  changed  state 
of  the  country  in  this  region  of  Dartbrook, 
laying  the  neglected  state  of  the  land  to  the 
discovery  of  the  gold-mines.  I  made  some 
moral  reflections  in  return  upon  the  general 
evil  effects  of  the  love  of  money  ;  but  my 
friend  cut  me  short  with — 

“Talking,  my  dear  fellow,  is  waste  of 
breath.  Seeing  is  believing.  Look  round  you 
on  all  sides  ;  take  all  this  neglect  and  poverty 
and  waste  to  heart ;  but  don’t  talk  about 
it.  Facts  are  more  significant  than  words. 
However,”  he  added,  with  a  sigh,  “  I  suppose 
everything  will  right  itself  in  time.” 

The  aboriginal  tribes  of  this  district  appear 
to  have  gradually  dwindled  away,  I  believe 
principally  from  the  effects  of  ardent  spirits. 
You  meet  with  the  natives  scattered  about 
singly  tending  sheep  generally  ;  but  they  are 
but  a  miserable  remnant  of  what  were  once 
gallant  tribes.  My  friend  Harrington  seemed 
on  intimate  terms  with  most  of  them,  and  they 
would  walk  by  the  side  of  his  horse  con¬ 
versing  for  a  short  distance,  or  join  us  in  the 
evening  at  our  camp-fire,  and  tell  tales  of 
by-gone  days. 

I  had  forgotten  my  lungs  for  the  last 
few  days,  and  had  lost  the  various  pains 
and  aches  which  I  was  accustomed  to,  for 
I  was  each  night  so  tired  with  our  day’s 
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march  that  I  slept  soundly  —  through  the 
valley  of  the  Hunter.  If  this  was  winter 
weather,  I  could  have  gladly  exchanged 
some  of  our  English  spring  days  for  it.  And 
at  night,  as  we  halted,  and  the  servants  un¬ 
packed  the  provisions  and  lighted  our  camp¬ 
fire,  I  sat  down  in  wonderment  at  the  amount 
of  exertion  I  could  go  through.  I  sat  looking 
at  the  blazing,  crackling  wood,  and  striving 
to  recollect  my  thoughts.  I  could  not  help 
contrasting  my  present  position  with  that  of 
so  few  months  ago  —  the  coughing,  blood¬ 
spitting,  cod-liver  oil  drinking — being  now 
seated  in  the  free,  genial,  open  night  air,  by 
Harrington’s  directions,  mixing  up  what  he 
termed  a  “  leather  jacket,”  a  sort  of  cake  of 
flour  and  water,  to  be  presently  baked  upon 
the  embers. 

“Come,  confess  this  is  better  than  acting 
invalid,  is  it  not?”  observed  that  rascal, 
interrupting  my  reverie.  I  readily  assented. 
“Then,”  added  he,  “you  ought  to  heartily 
thank  me  for  kicking  that  medicine-chest 
of  yours  overboard  the  steamer.” 

The  next  day  we  were  startled  early  from 
our  sleep  by  the  chattering  of  our  attend¬ 
ants.  We  had,  upon  the  previous  evening, 
turned  the  horses  loose  to  graze,  as  was  our 
nightly  custom  ;  they  were  always  easily 
caught  when  wanted.  Whether  seduced 
by  the  richness  of  the  pasture  or  alarmed  by 
some  object  they  had  met  with,  I  know  not. 
The  Englishman,  in  his  native  tongue,  and  the 
Australian  in  some  mixed  gibberish,  informed 
ua  tliev  were  no  where  to  be  found.  Here 
were  our  cooking-utensils,  our  warmer 
clothing,  our  stores  of  provisions  lying 
upon  the  ground  as  we  had  unpacked 
or  unloaded  them,  without  the  possibility 
of  our  proceeding  on  our  way.  The  two 
servants  after  breakfast  and  a  short  consul¬ 
tation,  started  in  opposite  directions  in  search 
of  marks  whereby  to  trace  the  horses.  I 
offered  my  services  also,  but  was  answered 
by  Harrington  : 

“  No  ;  you  will  lose  your  way  as  sure  as  a 
gun,  and  then  we  shall  have  to  look  for  you  ; 
better  keep  with  me.” 

I  could  not  combat  the  probability,  and 
could  only  regret  my  want  of  knowledge  of 
the  country,  and  Harrington  and  I  set  off* 
together  in  search  of  footprints.  Several 
times  we  started  and  returned  to  the  place 
whence  the  horses  had  been  left  at  night : 
the  marks  crossed  each  other  in  so  many 
directions.  We  must  have  slept  soundly 
indeed,  not  to  have  heard  the  games  the 
horses  must  have  carried  on  in  the  moon¬ 
light.  At  length  Harrington  fixed  upon  what 
he  deemed  the  right  track,  and  we  were 
about  to  start  afresh  when  we  were  joined  by 
the  servants,  returned  from  their  unsuccessful 
search  for  footmarks.  We  all  continued  on 
together  for  about  a  mile  when  the  horses’ 
paths  evidently  diverged,  and  parting  com¬ 
pany.  Harrington  and  I  were  once  more 
alone.  It  was  wondrous  to  me  how  my 


companion  could  trace  the  animals  ;  at  times 
the  footprints  were  so  lightly  pressed  upon 
the  turf,  that  I  should  never  have  perceived 
them ;  but  nothing  escaped  him.  At  the 
close  of  the  day  I  felt  very  knocked  up,  but 
my  friend  appeared  as  fresh  as  ever.  He 
turned  to  me  and  said  : 

“  It  is  of  no  use  going  any  further,  now  ; 
we  had  better  return.” 

“  Why  so  \  ”  I  asked.  “  Had  we  not  better 
sleep  here  ;  could  we  not  signal  to  the  others 
to  join  us,  they  are  probably  not  far  oil.  You 
have  your  gun  with  you.” 

“  How  are  we  to  get  any  supper  1  ”  asked 
he. 

“  Ah,  to  be  sure,”  I  answered,  “  I  forgot 
that.  Hut  it  seems  a  pity  to  have  come  so  far 
for  nothing.” 

“We  could  not,  even  without  that  objec¬ 
tion,  go  much  further  as  we  are,”  answered 
Harrington.  “We  are  coming  shortly  to  a 
cold  region,  and  should  be  frozen  without 
our  winter  clothing.” 

I  stared,  but  was  silent,  for  the  day  was 
as  warm  as  summer,  and  we  retraced  our 
steps  slowly  towards  the  camp.  There  we 
found  the  other  men  already  comfortably 
seated  by  the  fire,  having  had  the  precaution 
to  set  a  kettle  of  water  on  to  boil,  awaiting 
our  arrival.  We  discovered  that  our  camp 
had  had  visitors  during  our  absence.  Some 
wild  dogs  of  the  plaiu  had  helped  themselves 
rather  too  freely  for  our  comfort.  All  the 
dried  meat  had  been  devoured,  the  animals 
having  torn  the  bags  which  contained  it  to 
pieces  :  most  of  the  Hour  was  scattered  about 
the  ground,  and  fouled,  so  that  we  had 
scarcely  sufficient  to  make  leather  jackets  for 
our  supper.  We  collected  the  tea  which  the 
brutes  had  strewn  upon  the  grass  as  well  as 
we  could  ;  but  I  fear  it  was  more  adulterated 
with  sticks  and  dead  herbage  than  even  a 
grocer  would  have  presumed  to  sell  it.  We 
felt  very  savage ;  but  forgot  this  new  mis¬ 
fortune  and  the  loss  of  the  horses  before  long 
in  sleep.  In  the  morning,  we  packed,  por- 
tably,  the  winter  clothing  which  we  had 
brought  with  us,  and  which  the  quacones  had 
not  attempted  to  devour,  and  again  walked 
on  the  track  of  the  horses,  hungry  from  the 
morning  air.  We  each  carried  a  gun,  and 
the  servants  followed  with  the  cooking 
utensils,  &c.  Harrington  kept  constantly 
looking  for  some  game  ;  but  without  success. 
I  felt  desperately  hungry,  and  more  so  every 
hour,  and  I  have  no  doubt  so  did  my  com¬ 
panions  also,  but  we  none  of  us  said  so. 
Towards  dusk,  we  had  advanced  almost  as 
far  as  the  spot  where  Harrington  and  I  had 
turned  on  the  previous  night.  The  trees 
were  thick  above  our  heads.  Suddenly  the 
Australian,  whose  eyes  seemed  always  on  the 
alert,  advanced,  and  touching  Harrington 
upon  the  arm,  pointed  to  a  projecting  bough 
of  a  tree.  The  next  moment  the  man,  active 
as  a  monkey,  sprang  up  the  stem,  and  was 
about  to  clamber  along  the  branches,  when 
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Harrington  called  to  him  to  stop,  and  aiming 
at  a  small  dark  object,  he  fired,  and  an  animal 
fell  to  the  ground.  I  took  it  up  to  look  at 
it,  as  I  had  never  seen  one  before. 

u  Is  it  good  to  eat  ?”  I  asked. 

“  Wait  till  you  try,”  answered  Harrington. 

“  It’s  an  opossum.” 

We  halted  at  once,  collected  wood,  and 
lighted  a  fire  ;  then  roasted  the  little  beast. 
It  was  a  very  young  one.  1  thought  it  would 
never  be  cooked.  We  went  no  further  that 
night,  for  by  the  time  our  dinner  was  over, 
it  had  become  too  dark  to  trace  the  foot- 
i  prints  of  the  horses. 

Next  day  we  had  nothing  but  some  tea  for 
breakfast  before  we  started.  We  followed 
|  the  tVacks  of  the  horses,  not  always  so 
steadily  as  before,  for  we  were  all  anxiously 
looking  for  some  object  of  food.  We  shot 

1  several  birds  at  intervals,  but  did  not  cook 

I  them  until  night.  When  it  was  dark  we  sat 
down,  without  having  come  upon  the  horses. 
We  had  nowenteredthe  plains  of  New  England, 
and  the  sudden  change  of  climate  was  very 
severe.  I  no  longer  felt  disposed  to  glory  in 

S  an  Australian  winter.  We  clothed  ourselves 
in  warm  garments  ;  but  the  night  was  still 
bitterly  cold,  and  we  had  to  sleep  close  to 
the  fire  to  keep  ourselves  warm.  Harrington 
was  becoming  extremely  vexed  about  the 
horses  ;  for  on  the  previous  day  wre  appeared 
j  to  have  lost  all  traces  of  them,  and  he  feared 
that  we  must  have  inadvertently  passed  them 
in  the  forest,  where  the  trees  and  locust- wood 
were  very  thick.  He  sat  gloomily  musing  by 
the  fire  instead  of  going  to  sleep,  and  was  the 
first  on  the  following  morning  to  renew  the 
search.  We  had  not  advanced  many  yards 
from  our  sleeping  ground,  when  an  apparition 
suddenly  stood  in  our  path.  It  was  that  of 
an  Australian  native  :  although  not  attired 
in  what  would  generally  be  supposed  native 
costume,  for  his  only  garment  was  a  pair  of 
civilised  inexpressibles,  worn  in  a  fashion 
entirely  his  own — that  is,  tied  by  the  two 
legs  round  his  throat,  so  that  the  seat  of 
them  hung  down  his  back  as  a  mantle.  I 
suppose  the  poor  fellow  had  found  that  the 
usual  way  of  wearing  them  restrained  his 
movements,  so  had  adopted  a  more  novel 
and  less  appropriate  mode.  He  stood,  as  I 
said,  in  our  path,  and  exclaimed  upon  seeing 
us :  “  How  you  do,  Harrington  1  ”  then 
having,  I  presumed,  exhausted  his  stock  of 
English,  he  continued  the  conversation  in  his 
native  tongue.  Presently,  Harrington  turned 
to  me,  and  observed  : 

“  He  has  found  the  horses,  it  seems — we 
must  have  passed  them  yesterday,  as  I 
thought,  and  he  has  come  in  search  of  us. 
By  the  bye,  I  will  introduce  you.  He  is  the 
chief  of  his  tribe,  and  as  you  may  see  by  his 
dress  a  man  of  distinction  ;  besides,  a  friend 
and  ally  of  mine.”' 

Then  speaking  in  Australian  to  the  darky, 
that  gentleman,  with  a  great  deal  of  unstudied 
grace,  notwithstanding  the  grotesqueness  of 

his  appearance,  made  me  a  short  speech 
which  I  presumed  to  be  a  compliment,  and 
to  which  I  raised  my  hat,  and  then  stretched 
out  Iris  hand  to  me  in  token  of  friendship. 

I  quite  regretted  that  I  could  not  understand 
the  fellow,  for  he  spoke  with  such  animation, 
and  his  eyes  and  face  were  so  bright :  he  was 
by  no  means  unhandsome  and  not  very  dark. 
After  he  had  talked  with  Harrington  for 
half  an  hour,  he  nodded,  and  moved  away ; 
and  I  understood  that  he  had  gone  for  the 
horses.  We  therefore  sat  down  to  await  his 
return.  The  sight  of  the  horses  was  a  wel- 
come  one  ;  but  scarcely  less  so  the  present 
of  a  dead  opossum,  which  the  chief,  whose 
name  I  forget,  brought  to  Harrington.  We 
were  also  pleased  to  be  relieved  of  the 
weights  which  we  had  hitherto  carried ; 
and  mounting,  we  shook  hands  again  with  the 
Australian,  and  pressed  forward  on  our  way. 

We  were  not  above  two  days’  journey  now 
from  Harrington’s  home.  We  stopped  during 
the  followfng  day  at  the  Guy  Eawkes  Palls, 
as  they  are  called  ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
cold,  I  could  not  help  pausing  to  admire 
them.  Harrington  gazed  with  apparent 
indifference.  During  the  winter,  the  falls  are 
considerably  swollen  from  the  rains,  and  the 
turbid  angry  stream  and  foaming  rush  of 
waters  over  the  double  fall — for  there  are 
two  precipices  over  which  the  Guy  Fawkes 
tumbles — makes  a  complete  contrast  to  the 
gentle  scenery  around.  The  noise  of  the 
roaring  waters  pursued  me  long  after  we 
had  lost  sight  of  them,  and  still  sounded  in 
my  ears  when  I  went  to  sleep  at  night 
spectrally,  for  we  were  miles  away  out  of 
hearing. 

On  that  night  I  woke  from  my  sleep, 
while  yet  quite  dark,  and  rising  to  stir  up 
the  fire  into  a  blaze,  and  to  rouse  myself, 
Harrington  followed  me  thither  for  the  same 
purpose.  It  was  a  clear  frosty  night,  and  I 
felt  disinclined  for  sleep.  We  had  re-pro¬ 
visioned  ourselves  at  a  friendly  house  b}*-  the 
way,  so  we  were  neither  hungry  nor  anxious ; 
but  drawing  near  the  close  of  our  journey, 
Harrington  seemed  thoughtful  and  grave. 
We  could  hear  the  snoring  of  the  servants  as 
we  sat ;  and  the  occasional  movement  of  the 
horses,  which,  since  our  misadventure,  we  had 
taken  care  to  hobble  at  night. 

“You  will  stay  with  me  some  time,  I 
hope,”  said  Harrington,  after  a  time,  break¬ 
ing  the  silence. 

I  said,  thank  you ;  and  presently  he  asked : 

“What  about  the  lungs  ?”  I  laughed. 

“I  have  strictly  followed  your  directions 
in  not  mentioning  them,”  said  I ;  “  and  I 
believe  I  have  forgotten  them  myself.  I 
shall  certainly  advise  all  people  afflicted  in 
that  way  to — ” 

“Kick  their  medicine  chest  overboard,” 
he  suggested.  “  I.  tell  you  what,  you  had 
better  come  and  settle  out  here.  Now  you 
would  do  so  under  every  advantage  :  not  as 

I  did  years  ago.” 

* 
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“You  seem  to  be  on  very  friendly  terms 
with  your  neighbours,  if  I  may  judge  from 
the  gentleman  with  or  without  the  trousers,” 
observed  I. 

“Yes,  now:  it  was  not  always  so,”  said 
Harrington,  musingly. 

“  Tell  me  about  it,”  said  I,  as  I  stirred  the 
fire  into  a  blaze. 

“  I  will  tell  you  beforehand,”  he  replied, 
“  that  I  shall  relate  some  things  which  will 
sound  strangely  to  your  English  ears.  Recol¬ 
lect,  that  I  make  no  excuse  for  them :  whether 
circumstances  excused  them,  or  not,  you 
may  judge.  I  merely  tell  my  story  as  it  hap- 
|  pened.” 

And  I  will  tell  it  as  Harrington  did  ;  but 
!  avoiding  real  dates  and  places,  for  the  inci- 
|  dents  of  this  narrative  are  for  the  most  part 
true. 

“  It  was  twenty  years  ago,  less  or  more,” 
my  friend  commenced,  “  that  I  left  England, 
simply  because  when  my  father  died,  I  found 
a  difficulty  in  making  a  livelihood.  It  was 
I  then  a  serious  matter  to  come  to  Australia. 
There  was  no  law,  and  no  magistrates  in  the 
country.  I  came  to  the  spot  where  I  now 
live,  and  pitched  my  tent  in  uncertainty  from 
day  to  day  how  long  I  might  be  left  alive  to 
dwell  in  it.  I  knew  nothing  of  the  native 
Australians,  and  naturally  looked  upon  them 
« i  as  enemies.  I  never  moved  or  slept  with¬ 
out  my  gun  ;  and  to  that  fact  I  believe  1 
chiefly  owe  my  life.  The  natives  of  this 
district  were  terrified  and  astonished  at  fire¬ 
arms.  From  time  to  time,  as  I  advanced  in 
prosperity,  I  increased  my  stock  of  cattle,  for 
the  pasturage  was  perfect.  I  built  a  log- 
house.  I  hired  servants,  until  my  establish¬ 
ment  became  important :  but  during  all  this 
time  I  remained  ignorant  of  my  neighbours, 
and  they  did  not  often  come  near  me.  At 
length,  after  I  had  been  settled  here  for  two 
years,  and  had  begun  to  feel  secure,  one  night 
several  of  my  cattle  were  stolen.  It  was  the 
!  first  theft  I  had  ever  heard  of ;  and  it  so 
completely  threw  me  at  fault,  exposed  as  I 
was  on  all  sides,  that  I  was  determined  to 
act  decisively.  The  man  who  had  been  in 
charge  of  the  cattle  had  seen  an  Austra¬ 
lian  lurking  about  the  place  on  the  day  before 
the  theft,  and  was  prepared  to  identify  him. 
We,  therefore,  together,  set  off  upon  the  trail 
of  the  cattle  and  the  thief.  After  two  days  we 
came  up  with  him,  and  notwithstanding  his 
utmost  endeavours  to  escape,  seized  him — for 
!  I  was  on  horseback,  and  I  literally  hunted 
him  down.  As  soon  as  I  had  taken  him  I 
hanged  him  up  on  the  most  prominent  tree  I 
could  find,  according  to  Lynch  law.  It  was 
mere  justice,  for  he  had  the  cattle  in  his 
possession  at  the  time  I  caught  him.  We  then 
re-possessed  ourselves  of  the  beasts  and  re¬ 
turned  home.  I  was  aware  that  after  the 
line  of  conduct  I  had  adopted,  I  could  not 
expect  to  remain  unmolested.  My  more 
peaceful  companions  were  in  a  dreadful  state 
of  anxiety  for  our  safety,  and  would  scarcely 
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go  a  mile  from  home.  Their  anxiety  was  before 
long  verified.  Not  a  week  had  passed  since 
my  enacting  the  part  of  hangman,  when  one 
day  the  shepherd  rushed  breathless  to  inform 
me  that  the  whole  neighbouring  tribe  was 
coming  down  the  valley  towards  our  house. 

I  knew  that  the  only  course  would  be 
decision. 

I  had  no  fancy  for  remaining  quietly  to 
be  murdered  or  hanged,  after  the  example 
I  had  given  them  in  their  friend ;  so  I 
loaded  my  rifle,  mounted  my  horse,  and  rode 
out  to  meet  them.  There  they  were,  sure 
enough,  pouring  onward  in  a  dark  mass, 
yelling  and  screaming  and  flourishing  their 
weapons  over  their  heads.  I  had  soma  diffi¬ 
culty  in  spurring  my  horse  onward  towards 
them — the  poor  brute  was  so  startled  at  the 
horrid  din  they  made.  At  length  I  rode 
within  spear-sliot  of  them,  and  as  I  did  so 
they  stopped,  and  every  man  amongst  them 
discharged  his  boomerang  at  my  devoted  1 
head.  I  shall  never  forget  the  hissing  of  the 
weapons  as  they  cut  the  air  close  to  my  ears. 
There  were  hundreds  of  them,  which  poured 
like  a  hail  round  me ;  for  each  man  carried 
several,  which  he  flung  as  fast,  one  after  the 
other,  as  we  should  fire  the  barrels  of  a 
revolver.  Strange  to  say  they  none  of  them 
hit  me,  which  fact,  I  believe,  somewhat 
startled  my  enemies,  for  they  stood  staring 
at  me  after  they  had  finished  their  discharge 
without  advancing  further.  It  was  now  my 
turn.  I  could  easily  distinguish  who  was  the 
leader  of  the  expedition,  for  he  was  rather 
more  clothed  than  the  others,  and  was  other¬ 
wise  prominent  ;  so,  levelliug  my  rifle,  I  shot 
him  through  the  heart,  and  he  fell  dead, 
with  a  requiem  of  silence  and  awe  from  his 
followers.  I  really  believe  they  were  too 
much  astonished  to  howl  in  the  usual  man¬ 
ner.  I  then  dismounted,  and  laying  my  gun 
down  upon  the  grass,  I  drew  near  to  them 
and  held  out  my  hand.  This  is  a  language 
understood  all  over  the  universe.  They 
hesitated,  looked  at  each  other,  at  their  dead 
chief,  spoke  a  few  hasty  sentences  together, 
and  then  one  of  them,  more  open  to  reason 
or  more  noble  than  the  rest,  stepped  forward 
and  stretched  out  his  hand  in  return.  I 
could  not  speak  a  word  of  their  language, 
but  knowing  they  understood  my  actions 
best,  I  offered  the  chief  my  watch,  but  he 
started  back  in  terror,  lest,  I  suppose,  it 
should  explode  and  kill  hjm.  I  therefore 
presented  to  him  my  neck-handkerchief  as  a 
token  of  peace,  and  he  immediately  tied  it 
round  his  throat. 

Thenceforth  the  whole  tribe  and  I  were 
the  best  of  friends.  I  was  no  longer  in  fear 
of  losing  my  property,  for  any  one  of  them 
would  have  assisted  me  in  pursuing  and 
punishing  the  thief.  My  newly-made  friend 
at  once  became  chief  of  the  tribe,  for  lie  was 
brother  to  the  man  I  had  shot.  That  is  he 
whom  we  met  on  our  travels,  and  who 
recovered  for  us  the  horses.  He  is  really,  as 
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you  may  have  seen,  a  very  gentlemanly  fellow, 
notwithstanding  that  his  dress  would  not  do 
for  Regent  Street.” 

Here  Harrington  paused,  and  I  made  no 
remark.  His  story  seemed  an  odd  mode  of 
cementing  friendship ;  and  it  was,  as  he  had 
warned  me,  strange  to  English  ears.  In  fact, 
I  did  not  half  like  it. 


NICHOLAS  THE  ROPE-DANCER. 

About  eighty  years  ago,  Nicholas  Fleming 
died  at  Stafford.  He  was  a  master  shoe¬ 
maker.  He  left  his  widow  very  comfortably 
provided  for,  and  a  son  called  Nicholas,  after 
himself.  The  neighbours  said  that  widow 
Fleming  ought  to  take  a  partner  and  keep 
her  husband’s  business  together,  for  the 
benefit  of  her  son.  But  Mrs.  Fleming  had  a 
certain  pride  of  heart,  and  intended  her  son 
to  be  something  better  than  a  shoemaker. 
She  sold  the  shop,  fixtures,  and  good-will  of 
the  business,  and  sent  Nicholas  to  school. 
She  took  a  pretty  cottage  and  gardeu  a  little 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  and  set  up  as  a 
laundress  of  fine  linen  and  lace.  She  was  a 
good  hand  at  clear  starching,  as  all  ladies 
round  well  knew,  and  she  had  no  lack  of 
custom.  She  was  a  very  comely  woman, 
much  younger  than  her  late  husband,  and 
had  a  great  spice  of  coquetry.  When  her 
days  of  mourning  were  ended,  she  threw  off 
her  weeds,  and  appeared  at  church  in  a 
flowered  silk  gown  and  a  black  hood  cloak 
trimmed  with  real  lace.  Her  dress  was 
always  drawn  up  through  the  pocket-hole, 
and  displayed  a  handsome  quilted  petticoat,  as 
well  as  an  extremely  pretty  foot  and  ancle. 
She  wore  high-heeled  shoes  of  Spanish  leather, 
with  silver  buckles  ;  and  there  was  a  legend, 
that  when  her  husband  brought  her  home 
married,  he  gave  her  a  pair  of  shoes  that 
he  had  made  himself  without  taking  her 
measure  ;  “going,”  as  he  said,  “  according  to 
symmetry.”  As  they  chanced  to  fit  her 
in  the  nattiest  way  possible,  it  may  be  judged 
whether  she  was  hot  proud  of  them. 

Nicholas  used  to  walk  beside  his  mother, 
carrying  her  prayer-book  and  Bible.  In 
those  days  it  was  the  fashion  to  dress  chil¬ 
dren  like  little  men  and  women  ;  and  Nicholas 
used  to  wear  a  blue  broad-skirted  coat,  knee- 
breeches  tied  with  ribbons,  and  a  scarlet 
waistcoat.  He  had  buckles  to  his  shoes  ; 
his  fair  hair  fell  in  curls  over  his  lace  collar  ; 
and  one  day  when  his  mother  went  to  the 
fair  she  bought  him  a  little  cocked  hat. 
When  he  was  about  six  years  old,  a  large 
travelling  caravan,  with  a  troup  of  eques¬ 
trians  and  mountebanks,  came  to  Stafford, 
and  took  up  their  station  in  the  market¬ 
place.  They  erected  a  large  tent  of  tarpaulin, 
and  blew  trumpets  and  beat  drums,  and  pro¬ 
mised  mountains  and  marvels  to  all  who 
should  come  to  see  them.  The  mayor  gave 
them  his  countenance,  and  all  the  people 
for  miles  round  came  flocking  to  see  them.' 


Nicholas  heard  wonders  of  the  circus  from 
some  of  his  schoolfellows,  and  gave  his  mother 
no  peace  until  she  promised  to  take  him.  She 
made  solemn  preparation  for  the  event.  She 
invited  two  of  her  neighbours  to  drink  tea — • 
Miss  Dobson,  the  dressmaker,  and  Mr.  Tal- 
boys,  the  grocer.  She  dressed  herself  and 
Nicholas  in  their  Sunday  best.  After  tea 
the  ladies  put  on  their  hoods  and  pattens, 
and  Mr.  Talboys  took  a  lantern  against  they 
should  return,  as  there  was  no  moon,  and 
they  set  off. 

When  they  reached  the  market-place,  the 
band  was  playing,  the  clown  was  tumbling 
and  talking  nonsense  to  the  crowd ;  two  or 
three  ladies  and  gentlemen,  looking  very 
beautiful  in  velvet  and  spangles,  were  walk¬ 
ing  up  and  down  the  platform,  and  sometimes 
dancing  a  few  steps  to  quicken  the  curiosity 
of  the  spectators.  Mrs.  Fleming  and  her 
party  obtained  good  places.  When  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  had  assembled,  the  curtain 
drew  up :  it  was  a  play  about  Queen  Eleanor 
and  Fair  Rosamond.  When  that  was  over, 
then  came  the  performances  of  Don  Prosper 
Saltero  on  the  tight-rope.  He  was  a  tali, 
athletic,  Hercules  of  a  man,  over  six  feet 
high,  with  magnificent  whiskers,  and  a  pair 
of  audacious  looking  eyes.  He  was  dressed 
in  a  sky-blue  Spanish  doublet  spangled  with 
silver,  red  silk  breeches  and  stockings,  and. 
black  velvet  shoes  with  scarlet  roses  on  them. 
Fie  held  in  his  hand  a  hat  with  an  immense 
plume  of  feathers,  fastened  by  a  glittering 
brooch,  which  the  clown  assured  the  com¬ 
pany  was  real  diamond,  the  gift  of  an 
unfortunate  princess,  whose  father  had  shut 
her  up  in  a  convent  because  she  had  fallen 
in  love  with  him.  This  tale  was  devoutly 
believed  by  the  audience.  Don  Saltero  having 
by  this  time  chalked  the  soles  of  his  shoes, 
sprang  upon  the  rope.  It  was  a  clever  per¬ 
formance,  and  his  bounds  and  leaps  and  somer¬ 
saults  thrown  backward  were  the  admiration 
of  beholders.  But  when  he  sprung  through  a 
hoop  set  round  with  daggers,  and  took  a 
flying  leap  over  the  heads  of  three  men  with 
fixed  bayonets,  the  enthusiasm  knew  no¬ 
bounds.  Mrs.  Fleming  and  her  party  went 
home  in  a  state  of  high  excitement,  talking 
over  all  they  had  seen.  Mrs.  Fleming  said 
very  little  indeed,  but  allowed  her  head  to 
run  upon  the  handsome  mountebank  when- 
she  ought  to  have  been  minding  her  ironing. 

No  doubt,  however,  the  recollection  would 
have  passed  away  but  for  an  unlucky  incident. 
Nicholas,  after  seeing  Don  Prosper,  had  taken 
to  climbing  and  posturing,  and  risking  his> 
bones  in  trying  feats  of  agility  ;  and  one  day, 
seeing  a  ladder  against  the  church,  which  the 
workmen  who  were  repairing  it  had  left 
whilst  they  went  to  dinner,  he  took  the 
opportunity  of  climbing  to  the  roof,  thence 
he  mounted  to  the  steeple  ;  and  at  length  lie 
got  up  so  high  that  he  dared  neither  get  up- 
nor  down,  but  stood  screaming  pitifully,  like 
a  kitten  in  a  poplar-tree.  A  crowd  gathered 
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below  to  see  him  dashed  to  pieces.  Don 
Saltero  chanced  to  be  passing,  and  seeing 
what  was  the  matter,  he  scrambled  up,  and 
brought  Nicholas  safely  down,  who  trembled 
too  much  to  stand.  The  Don  crowned  his 
J  good  deed  by  carrying  him  home,  the  crowd, 
of  course,  following.  Mrs.  Fleming  grate¬ 
fully  invited  him  to  tea.  The  acquaintance 
thus  begun, continued ;  though  the  appearance 
of  the  Don  by  daylight  was  by  no  means  so 
radiant  as  might  have  been  expected ;  indeed, 
to  impartial  eyes,  he  had  a  drunken,  dissi¬ 
pated  look ;  also,  he  was  much  addicted  to 
profane  swearing.  The  neighbours  began  to 
talk  of  his  frequent  visits,  but  it  was  all 
gossip,  and  nobody  seriously  believed  any- 
i  thing,  until  they  were  astounded  by  the 
widow’s  announcement,  that  she  intended  to 
marry  him  ! 

If  good  advice  could  have  saved  a  woman, 
|  she  had  a  good  chance  of  salvation,  for  every 
bodyremonstrated.  The  clergyman  called ;  her 
best  customers  declared  they  would  withdraw 
their  patronage  ;  the  clerk  of  the  parish,  who 
had  only  lost  his  wife  six  months,  considered 
the  case  so  urgent,  that  waiving  decorum,  he 
came  and  precipitately  offered  himself  as  a 
substitute  for  Don  Saltero  ;  but  Mrs.  Fleming 
was  bewitched.  And  indeed  it  must  be 
owned,  that  the  clerk  was  an  ugly  little 
old  man,  with  a  red  scratch  wig,  and  bandy 
legs  ;  so  the  poor  clerk  had  only  his  good 
intentions  for  his  pains  ;  and  w’as  moreover 
obliged,  in  virtue  of  his  office,  to  say  “  Amen” 
to  the  marriage  he  had  tried  so  much  to 
prevent. 

Mrs. Fleming  discovered  that  her  husband’s 
name  was  Timothy  Salt,  instead  of  Don 
Prosper  Saltero.  The  day  after  the  wedding, 
the  circus  went  away,  carrying  off  the 
Spanish  dress,  and  the  diamond  brooch  like¬ 
wise.  Timothy  Salt  had  been  a  vagabond  all 
his  life  :  his  original  calling  having  been  that 
of  a  travelling  tinker.  His  wife  was  rather 
shocked  when  she  heard  this,  for  tinkers  and 
thieves  were  synonymous  to  her  mind  ;  but 
she  consoled  herself  by  thinking  that  he  was 
not  a  common  tinker.  He  showed,  however, 
no  disposition  to  work,  of  any  sort  :  he  spent 
his  days  in  the  public-house,  drinking  and 
playing  at  cards,  and  making  the  most  of  the 
ease  and  plenty  into  which  he  had  fallen. 
At  first,  he  was  tolerably  good  natured  to 
his  wife  ;  and,  though  his  habits  were  a  ter¬ 
rible  innovation  on  her  orderly  ways,  she 
tried  hard  to  be  blind  and  contented.  But 
after  a  while  the  good  humour  wore  off ; 
and  when  he  came  home  drunk  he  took 
to  ill-using  his  wife  both  by  word  and 
deed. 

Nicholas  came  in  for  a  full  share  of  his 
step-father’s  brutalities  ;  but  the  blows  he 
took  with  Spartan  fortitude,  and  the  curses, 
which  frightened  him  far  more,  he  heard  in 
silence.  This  state  of  things  at  home  wrought 
a  great  change  in  Nicholas.  He  was  pas¬ 
sionately  fond  of  his  mother,  and  his  one 
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'  idea  was  to  become  her  protector.  He  had 
heard  the  neighbours  talk,  and  he  knew  that 
his  mother  had  lost  all  their  consideration  by 
her  foolish  marriage  ;  but  this  only  made  him 
care  for  her  the  more.  In  those  days,  children 
who  minded  their  books,  were  considered 
on  the  high  road  to  fortune  ;  and  Nicholas 
worked  very  hard  at  his  lessons,  to  be  able 
the  sooner  to  help  his  mother.  He  became  her 
companion,  and  endeavoured  to  console  her 
by  the  promise  of  all  he  would  do  when  he 
grew  older.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  neigh¬ 
bours  held  aloof ;  the  chief  ladies  for  whom 
Mrs.  Salt  worked,  removed  their  custom,  as 
they  had  threatened  ;  the  clergyman  looked 
stiff  when  he  met  her  ;  and  the  poor  woman 
was  made  to  feel  what  it  was  to  get  down  in 
the  world.  Her  husband’s  demands  had 
eaten  up  nearly  all  her  savings,  and  it 
became  a  question  of  how  much  longer  she 
would  be  able  to  hold  things  together. 

One  day,  Timothy  announced  suddenly  that 
he  was  going  to  look  for  work.  The  truth  was, 
he  had  wearied  of  his  prosperity,  and  a  desire 
to  ramble  seized  him.  She  made  no  objection, 
but  began  to  prepare  his  clothes,  that  he 
might  go  respectably.  The  man  had  a 
devilish  vein  of  irony  running  through  his 
character.  Coming  home  about  half-drunk, 
and  seeing  her  busy  ironing  his  shirts,  he 
looked  on  for  a  while,  lounging  on  the  door¬ 
post,  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth. 

“  I  tell  you  what,  missus,”  said  he,  at  last, 
“  I  am  not  going  to  be  made  fine  for  the  sake 
of  your  pride.  I  don’t  care  what  the  neigh¬ 
bours  think  of  me,  or  of  you  either — so  here 
goes.” 

With  this  he  flung  the  shirts,  the  ironing- 
blankets,  and  the  board  into  the  midst  of  the 
road.  He  then  seized  hold  of  Nicholas,  who 
had  looked  too  delighted  when  he  talked  of 
going,  gave  him  a  savage  beating  ;  and  then, 
going  to  an  old  box  he  had  brought  with 
him,  he  took  out  an  old  velveteen  suit,  in 
which  he  dressed  himself,  and  slouching  a 
battered  hat  over  his  face,  he  took  out  a  tin 
pot  and  some  other  articles,  which  he  slung 
over  his  shoulder  ;  and  then,  with  a  stout 
stick  in  his  hand,  he  stood  before  his  wife 
as  sturdy  and  ill-looking  a  ruffian  as  one 
would  wish  not  to  meet  at  dusk  in  a  lonely 
road  ! 

“Ay,  missus,  you  may  look,  but  this  is  the 
way  I  travel  when  I  go  to  look  for  work. 
Give  me  some  money,  and  let  me  off.” 

The  poor  woman  meekly  yielded  the  last 
of  her  hoarded  guineas,  and  saw  her  husband 
pass  out  in  the  sunshine  of  a  sultry  August 
afternoon.  He  went  up  the  principal  street, 
and  a  villainous  broken-haired  terrier,  which 
seemed  to  have  risen  out  of  the  ground, 
followed  at  his  heels.  What  a  contrast  to 
the  man  whom  she  fancied  she  had  married  i 
Then  she  reflected  that  it  was  all  her  own 
fault,  and  she  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands,  and  wept  bitterly.  Nicholas,  sore 
from  his  recent  beating,  limped  across  the 
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room,  and  filing  his  arms  round  her,  and 
begged  her  not  to  cry,  “as  now  that  man  was 
gone  away,  they  should  do  very  well.”  That 
was  the  worst  sting  to  his  mother’s  self- 
reproach. 

Mrs.  Salt  had  committed  one  grievous 
error — an  error  that  swamped  the  comfort 
and  respectability  of  her  whole  life ;  but, 
like  many  other  women  in  a  similar  case,  she 
endeavoured  to  atone  for  it  by  showing  all 
manner  of  patience  and  good  sense  in  bearing 
the  consequences.  But  many  small  things 
do  not  make  up  a  great  one. 

As  Timothy  had  taken  the  last  of  his 
wife’s  savings,  it  was  necessary  to  make  some 
provision  for  the  future,  especially  as  in  a 
few  months  she  was  expecting  to  become  a 
mother.  She  took  a  little  cottage  on  the 
skirts  of  the  common — a  mere  hovel — and 
sold  most  of  her  furniture.  It  cost  her  a 
terrible  pang  to  part  with  the  household 
gods  which  she  had  worshipped  for  so  many 
years  with  daily  offerings  of  bees’-wax  and 
j  turpentine,  and  kept  so  bright  and  shining  ; 
but  she  was  past  complaining.  She  took 
Nicholas  by  the  hand,  and  walked  dry-eyed 
after  the  cart,  drawn  by  an  ass,  which  con¬ 
tained  the  remnant  of  her  worldly  goods. 
But  worse  than  all  was  the  fact,  that  Nicholas 
1 1  must  give  up  school,  and  take  to  some  handi- 
\\  craft.  The  man  who  had  purchased  his 
father’s  business,  demanded  a  fee  quite 
beyond  Mrs.  Salt’s  means  ;  the  lad  himself 
had  a  predilection  for  being  a  carpenter, 

|  but  that  was  beyond  her,  too ;  he  had  not 
jl  the  strength  for  a  day  labourer  ;  so,  at  last,  he 
:  wasput  with  an  old  basket-maker.  He  worked 
hard,  and  tried  to  keep  at  his  lessons  as  well 
as  he  could.  Now  that  Timothy  was  fairly 
gone,  many  of  the  ladies  who  had  withdrawn 
their  countenance  from  Mrs.  Salt  allowed 
themselves  to  be  mollified,  and  sent  her  their 
fine  things  to  wash  again.  She  was  able  to 
keep  out  of  debt,  and  to  lay  by  a  little  money 
against  the  time  when  she  should  be  under 
the  doctor’s  hands  ;  which  she  expected  soon 
to  be. 

Opposite  to  the  cottage,  but  standing  afar 
off  in  a  stately  garden  and  embowered  in 
trees,  there  was  a  fine  old  brick  mansion, 

|  raised  upon  a  terrace.  Here  lived  an  old 
lady  and  her  grand-daughter,  who  might  be 
;  about  thirteen.  She  was  always  dressed  in 
white,  with  a  blue  sash,  summer  and  winter, 
and  her  fair  hair  curled  to  her  waist.  Every 
Sunday  she  and  her  grandmother  went  to 
church  in  a  chariot  and  four,  driven  by  an 
old  coachman  with  grey  hair,  that  served 
him  instead  of  powder  ;  an  old  serving  man 
stood  behind  the  chariot,  and  always  stood 
at  the  door  to  give  his  arm  to  the  lady,  who 
was  somewhat  lame.  She  passed  up  the 
aisle  with  a  stately  step  notwithstanding. 
She  always  wore  rich  black  silk  garments  of 
a  bygone  fashion.  Her  grand-daugliter  fol¬ 
lowed,  holding  her  prayer-book.  The  old 
lady  and  young  lady  had  each  taken  a 


strong  hold  upon  the  imagination  of  Nicholas. 
He  thought  the  old  lady  must  be  a  queen, 
and  the  young  lady  looked  like  an  angel. 
Once,  in  coming  out  of  church,  he  had  tried 
to  touch  the  white  dress,  but  unluckily  he 
trod  on  the  skirt  of  the  old  lady’s  black  robe, 
and  the  tone  in  which  she  said,  “Keep  back, 
little  boy  !  ”  had  effectually  checked  any  such 
attempt  for  the  future.  It  was  one  great 
compensation  to  him,  when  he  and  his 
mother  had  come  to  live  on  the  common, 
that  he  should  be  able  to  see  the  little  lady 
every  day  walking  with  her  grandmother  up 
and  down  the  terrace.  It  was  seldom  they 
went  beyond  their  own  gates,  except  on 
Sunday. 

No  sooner  had  Mrs.  Salt  and  Nicholas 
settled  in  the  cottage,  than  the  old  lady  sent 
her  own  maid  to  say,  that  so  long  as  Mrs. 
Salt  deserved  her  countenance  she  should 
have  it,  and  all  her  fine  lawns  and  laces  to 
wash.  Also,  she  and  Nicholas,  after  a  while, 
received  gracious  permission  to  walk  on  Sun¬ 
day  afternoon  in  the  garden.  Sometimes 
the  old  lady  condescended  to  speak  to  them ; 
and  once  her  grand-daughter  gave  Nicholas 
a  little  girl  book  of  her  own. 

So  matters  went  on  till  one  night  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  when  Nicholas  was  trying  to  read  by  fire¬ 
light  after  his  day’s  work,  and  Mrs.  Salt  was 
putting  up  a  basket  of  finery  belonging  to  the 
great  house,  the  door  was  pushed  violently 
open,  and  Timothy  Salt  stood  before  them, 
with  the  wiry  dog  at  his  heels,  which,  directly 
began  a  scuffle  with  the  cat.  Nicholas  slunk 
into  a  corner,  and  his  mother  looked  ready  to 
faint ;  but  Timothy  took  no  notice.  He  sat 
down  in  his  wife’s  elbow  chair  by  the  fire, 
took  out  a  short  pipe,  and  after  a  surly, 
“  Well,  you  see  I  am  come  back  !  ”  he  began 
-to  smoke,  the  dog  crept  between  his  legs, 
and  Mrs.  Salt  hastily  cleared  away  her 
ironing,  and  began  to  get  ready  something  to 
eat.  Nicholas  crept  off  to  bed,  and  cried 
himself  to  sleep.  Everything  that  was  dread¬ 
ful  seemed  to  have  come  into  the  house  with 
his  step-father.  He  was  off  to  his  work 
before  Timothy  was  astir  the  next  morning. 
At  night  Timothy  asked  him  roughly  where 
he  had  been.  Nicholas  told  him.  “Well, 
then,  you  will  stop  at  home  and  learn  what  I 
teach  you,  I  have  other  work  for  you.” 
Nicholas  looked  at  his  mother,  who  said 
nothing,  but  leaned  sadly  over  her  ironing. 

Nicholas  did  not  speak. 

“  What  do  you  mean  by  sitting  there,  and 
never  speaking  ?  If  you  had  any  spirit,  you 
would  have  gone  to  see  the  world  long  since, 
and  not  stopped  there  in  the  chimney  comer, 
getting  lazier  and  longer  every  day  ;  but 
now  1  am  come  back,  I  will  make  you  do 
something,  or  know  why.” 

Nicholas  shrunk  further  back  in  the  dim 
corner  :  he  trembled  at  the  unknown  evil 
held  over  him. 

“  I  mean  to  make  a  dancer  of  you,  and  take 
you  round  to  fairs  and  wakes,  and  make  a 
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man  of  you  :  it  will  be  rare  fun  holiday 
making,  for  other  folks,  all  the  year  round.” 

“  I  hate  fairs,  and  I  won’t  be  made  a  Merry 
Andrew  of.  I  will  be  a  chimney-sweep  first,” 
said  Nicholas,  passionately. 

“  O,  you  won’t,  won’t  you — we  shall  see 
]  which  is  master — you  or  me.” 

Poor  Nicholas  looked  at  his  mother  ;  but 
j  she  was  powerless  to  help  him;  his  blue  eyes 
grew  large  with  terror,  but  he  tried  hard  not 
to  cry. 

“  O,  you  are  sulky,  are  you — come  across 
to  me  this  minute — ” 

“  Nay,  Timothy,  don’t  touch  him;  let  me 
try  to  persuade  him,”  said  his  wife,  placing 
herself  between  her  husband  and  son.  She 
contrived  to  get  Nicholas  out  of  the  room  ; 
but  Timothy’s  brutality  was  roused :  he 
wrould  not  be  disappointed  of  having  some¬ 
body  to  beat.  So,  baffled  with  Nicholas,  he 
seized  his  wife,  and  beat  her  savagely.  When 
he  was  tired,  he  gave  her  a  push,  which  flung 
her  against  the  door,  aud  then  he  sat  down 
to  light  his  pipe.  The  poor  woman  contrived 
]  to  crawl  away,  thankful  that  she  had  saved 
her  son  by  bearing  the  blows  herself. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night  Nicholas  was 
sent  for  a. doctor.  His  mother  was  ill,  and, 
before  morning,  a  new,  miserable  little  life 
was  cut  mercifully  short. 

Poor  Nicholas  lay  on  the  ground  outside 
the  house  in  an  agony  of  fear  of  grief.  It 
I  was  too  terrible  to  think  of,  the  possibility 
that  his  mother  might  die.  His  self-reproach 
was  great — it  was  all  through  him  she  had 
received  that  beating  :  if  he  had  not  angered 
his  step-father  it  would  never  have  hap¬ 
pened.  He  knelt  down  and  said  his  prayers, 
and  then  said  to  himself,  that  if  his  mother 
might  only  get  well,  he  would  be  a  mounte¬ 
bank,  or  a  beggar,  or  anything  his  step¬ 
father  bade  him. 

At  last  the  doctor  came  out  of  the  cottage, 
and  looked  compassionately  at  Nicholas. 

“  Come,  little  man,  cheer  up  ;  your  mother 
will  do  well  now  if  she  is  kept  quiet.  Don’t 
|  cry,  but  be  a  good  lad,  and  comfort  her.” 

The  doctor  buttoned  his  coat  and  strode 
awa}T.  He  was  too  much  accustomed  to 
scenes  of  wretchedness  to  bestow  more  than 
casual  sympathy  on  Nicholas  and  his  mother. 
Nicholas  crept  back  to  the  cottage.  Timothy 
was  smoking  his  pipe  :  he  did  not  swear  at 
Nicholas  when  he  saw  him,  but  quietly  bade 
him  go  up-stairs  and  see  if  his  mother 
wanted  anything,  and  to  be  sure  and  make 
no  noise. 

When  Nicholas  entered  the  bedroom,  he 
saw  an  old  woman  sitting  at  the  foot  of  the 
bed  rocking  herself  to  and  fro  ;  in  a  corner 
on  the  table  there  was  something  covered 
with  a  white  cloth.  The  old  woman  signed 
to  him  to  move  softly,  and  going  to  the  table 
she  lifted  the  cloth,  and  there  he  saw  his 
poor  little  baby-brother.  He  touched  one  of 
the  little  hands  timidl}7,  but  dropped  it  as  he 
felt  the  chill.  The  old  woman  replaced  the 


covering.  Nicholas  moved  to  the  bedside 
where  his  mother  lay,  looking  so  white  and 
sleeping  so  heavily,  that  he  feared  she  was 
dead  too,  and  he  began  to  cry  again.  His 
mother  moved  uneasily.  The  old  woman 
made  him  an  angry  sign  to  go  awray. 

When  Nicholas  reached  the  kitchen,  he 
went  up  to  Timothy,  and  said,  humbly  :  “  If 
you  please,  I  will  do  as  you  bid  me,  if  you 
only  won’t  beat  mother  any  more.” 

“  O,”  said  Timothy,  gruffly,  “  you  have 
come  to  your  senses,  have  you  ?  It  is  well 
so,  or  else  I  would  have  made  you  find  them 
by  a  road  you  would  not  have  liked.  Never 
you  mind  about  your  mother  :  if  you  are  a 
good  chap,  she  will  get  well — it  is  all  along 
of  you  she  is  so  badly  now.” 

The  next  day  the  poor  baby  was  buried, 
and  Timothy,  having  got  some  money  on 
account  of  his  wife  from  the  parish,  went  off 
drinking  ;  so  there  were  a  few  days  of  peace 
at  the  cottage. 

Timothy  Salt  had  a  great  idea.  Whilst  on 
his  travels  he  had  met  with  an  old  acquaint¬ 
ance  who  had  once  belonged  to  the  same 
travelling  company,  and  who  had  made  him 
an  offer  to  join  a  caravan  to  travel  on  their 
own  account.  Timothy,  in  his  capacity  of 
tinker,  tumbler,  and  rope-dancer,  would  be  a 
great  card  ;  for  though  a  great  brute,  he  had 
plenty  of  cleverness,  and  might  have  got  on 
in  the  world  if  he  had  not  been  a  drunken 
blackguard.  His  notion  was,  by  teaching 
Nicholas  to  dance  and  making  him  one  of  the 
company,  he  might  draw  an  extra  share  of 
the  profits. 

Nicholas  was  ten  years  old,  but  small  and 
slight  of  his  age,  and  as  active  as  a  monkey. 

Timothy  set  up  two  strong  posts  before 
the  cottage,  and  stretched  his  wife’s  clothes¬ 
line  from  one  to  the  other,  and  bade 
Nicholas  balance  himself  upon  it.  At  first 
the  child  was  fearful,  and  got  many  falls ; 
but  Timothy  kept  him  hard  at  work,  eking 
out  his  instructions  with  blows  and  curses. 
Nicholas  strove  hard  to  learn,  for  whenever 
he  flagged,  Timothy  turned  savagely  on  his 
wife  and  threatened  her.  This  was  an  effec 
tual  hold  on  Nicholas. 

The  poor  woman  regained  her  strength 
very  slowly,  and  was  unable  to  go  on  with 
her  work  for  a  long  time,  so  that  they  were 
very  ill  off — for,  of  course,  Timothy  brought 
nothing  in. 

The  little  lady  at  the  big  house  took 
great  interest  in  Nicholas  and  his  lessons. 
She  could  see  quite  well  all  that  passed  from 
the  windows  of  her  room.  One  day  Nicholas 
lost  his  balance  and  fell  from  a  considerable 
height,  aud  then  she  saw  Timothy  kick  him 
as  he  lay  on  the  ground  :  his  mother  came 
out  and  expostulated,  and  Timothy  gave  her 
a  blow  which  sent  her  staggering  against  the 
wall. 

This  sad  sight  greatly  distressed  May 
Trevor  (the  little  lady),  and  the  next  day  she 
came  over  with  her  nurse,  bringing  her 
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money-box  with  all  its  treasure,  which  she 
innocently  poured  out  into  Timothy’s  hands, 
begging  him  not  to  beat  his  little  boy  any 
more.  Of  course  neither  Nicholas  nor  his 
mother  were  any  the  better  for  this  gift, 
though  Nicholas  would  gladly  have  taken 
half-a-dozen  beatings  for  the  pleasure  it  gave 
him  to  know  that  his  “little  lady,”  as  he 
called  her,  had  thought  of  him. 

Madam  Trevor,  the  old  lady,  on  hearing 
what  had  been  done,  gave  orders  that  Mrs. 
Salt  should  come  every  day  for  any  broken 
meat  there  might  be,  an  order  which  the  old 
cook  translated  into  making  the  decent 
woman  sit  down  and  have  a  comfortable  meal 
with  something  to  take  home  besides. 

At  length  Timothy  pronounced  Nicholas 
to  be  worth  looking  at.  The  caravan  scheme 
had  fallen  through  ;  but  Timothy  made  a 
bargain  with  the  manager  of  a  circus  company 
who  were  come  into  the  neighbourhood. 
Nicholas  and  his  father  went  through  a  full- 
di  •ess  performance  for  the  amusement  of  the 
little  lady,  who  looked  on  from  her  window. 
It  had  cost  him  so  much  pains  to  learn  that 
Nicholas  had  lost  all  sense  of  the  shame  with 
which  he  had  at  first  regarded  being  made  a 
Merry  Andrew. 

His  mother  parted  from  Nicholas  with  a 
heavy  heart.  She  had  no  more  tears  to  shed. 
Her  sense  that  it  was  her  own  folly  and  her 
own  fault  which  had  brought  him  to  it,  was 
a  sharp  burning  remorse  which  left  her  silent 
and  tearless.  She  got  Nicholas  to  make  her 
a  promise  to  touch  nothing  stronger  than 
water,  and  saw  him  depart  on  his  very  ques¬ 
tionable  calling. 

The  company  which  Nicholas  and  Timothy 
joined  were  not  worse  than  the  average 
of  people  in  their  class  of  life.  Timothy 
was  the  only  ruffian  amongst  them,  and 
even  his  fierce  temper  was  under  some 
control,  for  all  stood  in  awe  of  the  manager. 
The  wife  of  the  clown,  who  was  the  lead¬ 
ing  performer  in  the  various  lines  of 
dancing,  riding,  and  acting,  was  very  good 
to  Nicholas  ;  and,  under  her  protection,  no 
one  ventured  to  molest  him.  There  were 
two  caravans,  in  one  of  which  the  company 
lived  and  transacted  their  natural  lives  ;  in 
the  other,  they  performed  and  appeared  to 
the  world  in  all  the  splendour  of  velvet, 
and  spangles,  and  hats,  and  with  feathers. 
Nicholas  made  his  first  appearance  attired  in 
tight  flesh-coloured  hose  and  blue  velvet 
tunic  covered  with  silver,  and  his  head  bound 
witliagilt  circlet, under  thename  oftheYoung 
Dareall,  and  met  with  great  success,  whilst 
Timothy,  attired  in  a  dress  similar  to  that  in 
which  he  won  the  heart  of  poor  Mrs. 
Fleming,  resumed  his  old  name  of  Don 
Prosper  Saltero. 

Nicholas  by  no  rneaus  disliked  this  sort  of 
life.  The  excitement  of  the  performances, 
and  the  dangerous  charm  that  lurks  in  vaga¬ 
bondism  and  vagrancy  began  to  work  on 
him.  The  sense  of  adventure  and  the  con¬ 


stant  change  of  scene  had  great  fascinations 
for  a  boy,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  would 
ever  have  been  able  to  quit  it  for  a  more 
respectable  career  if  it  had  lasted  long.  His 
one  great  drawback  was  the  difficulty  he  had 
to  secrete  any  of  the  extra  gifts  which  were 
bestowed  on  him  for  his  good  looks  and 
tender  years,  by  good-natured  mothers  or 
admiring  youngsters,  to  whom  he  seemed 
little  less  than  supernatural.  His  father 
called  him  to  strict  account  for  all  the  pence 
he  suspected  him  of  receiving. 

The  caravan  and  company  extended  their 
circuit.  The  poor  mother  wept  bitterly  to 
receive  a  letter  instead  of  seeing  her  son  at  the 
time  appointed  for  his  return  ;  but  Nicholas, 
though  he  tried  to  console  her,  was,  in  his  j 
heart,  rejoiced  that  he  was  going  to  see  more 
of  the  world.  At  last  the  engagement  was 
concluded.  Nicholas  and  his  father  were 
both  free  to  return  home.  Nicholas  shouldered 
his  bundle,  and  set  off'  to  find  his  way  home 
on  foot.  Timothy  lingered  behind  to  drink,  j 
having  been  for  him  wonderfully  sober  during  ! 
their  travels. 

When  Nicholas  reached  the  cottage,  his 
heart  failed  him.  He  stopped  to  look  through 
the  window  before  he  dared  to  enter.  His  J 
mother  was  sitting  over  the  embers  of  the 
fire  in  a  deep  reverie.  She  looked  worn  and  } 
aged  siuce  he  left.  The  cottage  had  a  more 
desolate  look  than  ever.  All  the  furniture 
except  the  chair  she  sat  on  was  gone,  and  j 
there  was  a  great  dilapidated  mark  against 
the  wall,  showing  where  the  corner  cupboard 
had  been  roughly  removed.  Nicholas  knocked 
at  the  door,  but  his  mother  did  not  hear  him, 
so  he  entered,  and  roused  her  by  flinging  his 
arms  round  her  neck.  She  cried.  She  was 
grown  so  weak  and  helpless  that  joy  fright¬ 
ened  her.  She  had  been  reduced  to  great 
distress  ;  for,  in  addition  'to  every  thing  else, 
she  had  fallen  down  and  broken  her  wrist. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  ladies  at  the  great 
house  she  must  have  starved  or  gone  to  the 
workhouse,  which,  in  her  ideas,  was  many 
degrees  worse.  Nicholas  had  brought  home 
a  trifle  in  money,  and  for  a  few  days  mother 
and  son  were  left  in  peace.  But  it  was  too  | 
good  to  last.  Timothy  did  not  make  his 
appearance  for  a  week,  and  they  had  begun  j 
to  hope  he  had  taken  himself  off  on  another 
journey ;  but  one  morning,  when  Mrs. 
Salt  was  gone  up  to  the  great  house  and 
Nicholas  was  trying  to  mend  the  door  of  the 
cottage,  he  felt  himself  suddenly  seized  as  in 
the  grip  of  a  wild  beast.  His  father  had 
entered  unperceived.  Unable  to  extricate 
himself,  or  even  to  struggle,  Nicholas  was 
beaten,  kicked,  and  flung  on  the  ground, 
where  he  lay  like  one  dead  ;  but  Timothy  did 
not  desist  from  beating  and  kicking  :  he  was 
in  a  state  of  furious  delirium  tremens,  and 
seemed  to  possess  the  strength  of  a  legion  of 
devils.  He,  however,  desisted  from  his  work 
as  suddenly  as  he  had  begun.  He  seemed  to 
catch  sight  of  some  object,  and  darted  oft’ 
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|  across  the  common  at  full  speed,  making  the 
most  wonderful  bounds  and  leaps,  and  howling 
like  a  demoniac.  K 

Some  servant  of  the  great  house  had  seen 
the  attack,  and  came  to  the  rescue  of  Nicholas, 
but  found  him  lying,  to  all  appearance,  dead 

I  in  a  pool  of  blood.  He  rushed  back  to  the 
house  to  report  the  murder.  Mrs.  Salt 
fainted.  Madam  Trevor  applied  restoratives 
with  her  own  hands,  sent  off  a  man  on  horse¬ 
back  for  a  doctor,  and  gave  orders  that 
Nicholas  should  be  brought  to  the  house. 
By  the  time  the  doctor  arrived  he  had  begun 
to  give  slight  signs  of  life ;  but  the  doctor 
gave  slender  hopes  of  his  recovery.  However, 
Madam  Trevor,  who  was  an  amateur  in 
doctoring,  and  who  had  distilled  waters  of 
wondrous  powers,  in  which  she  had  unlimited 
faith,  attended  on  him  herself,  and  adminis¬ 
tered  her  own  remedies,  and  whether  the 
credit  was  due  to  them  or  to  the  doctor,  or 
to  the  good  constitution  of  the  patient,  was 
a  disputable  point — but  Nicholas  began  to 
get  well,  though  it  was  clear  he  would  not 
be  able  to  move  about  or  do  any  sort  of  work 
for  a  long  time.  And  in  the  meantime  what 
was  to  become  of  him  and  his  mother,  who, 
with  her  broken  wrist,  was  almost  as  helpless 
as  her  son  ? 

The  fortunes  of  Nicholas  hung  on  a  hair. 
There  seemed  nothing  left  for  them  but  to  go 
to  the  workhouse. 

Little  did  Mr.  Joshua  Trevor,  of  Clifton 
House,  Highgate,  and  of  Mincing  Lane  in  the 
City,  and  a  confirmed  old  bachelor,  dream 
that  his  apparently  sudden  and  entirely  spon¬ 
taneous  determination  to  pay  his  great  aunt, 

|  Madam  Trevor,  of  Stafford,  a  visit  on  his  way 

I I  to  Harrogate,  was  destined  to  be  the  turning 
j  j  point  in  the  life  and  fortunes  of  poor  Nicholas, 

the  little  vagabond  and  mountebank  !  If 
ever  a  man  hated  beggars  and  vagrants, 
Joshua  Trevor  was  that  man  :  if  ever  a  man 
considered  stage-playing  and  Bartholomew 
Pair  a  shame  and  nuisance  to  a  Christian 
];  land— again  we  say  that  Joshua  Trevor, 
j |  Turkey  merchant  and  member  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  was  that  man  ;  and  never  was 
there  a  man  more  firmly  purposed  to  have 
I  no  dealings  with  the  Devil  or  any  of  his 
works  (except  making  money),  nor  with  any 
of  his  servants,  and  he  always  looked  sus¬ 
piciously  on  all  poor  people  who  had  no 
substantial  ostensible  trade  or  calling.  Public 
charities  he  patronised — they  were  organised 
institutions,  and  somehow  the  list  of  portly 
wealthy  patrons  kept  the  objects  of  charity 
out  of  sight,  besides  reducing  them  to  a  puny 
official  existence.  Yet  this  Joshua  Trevor, 
little  as  he  dreamed  of  it  or  intended,  was 
travelling  in  his  own  coach  from  London  to 
Stafford  to — become  the  benefactor  to  a  little 
mountebank. 

Madam  Trevor  was  thrown  into  a  flutter 
at  the  prospect  of  receiving  a  visit  from  her 
nephew,  whom  she  believed  to  be  as  great  a 
man  as  he  believed  himself.  In  her  eyes  he 


represented  all  the  fortunes  of  all  the  Gres¬ 
hams  and  Whittingtons,  and  all  the  Lord 
Mayors  of  London  who  ever  had  been  or 
were  to  be.  It  was  fortunate  she  had  no 
long  time  to  spend  in  expectation — the  letter 
announcing  his  advent  only  arrived  a  few 
hours  before  his  coach  and  four  horses  drove 
up  the  avenue  to  the  great  house. 

Joshua  Trevor  having  arrived  at  the  great 
house,  proceeded  to  fulfil  his  destiny.  He 
saw  Nicholas,  and  felt  sorry  for  the  pale, 
patient,  intelligent-looking  little  fellow.  He 
heard  his  stoiy,  and  felt  still  more  sorry  for 
him.  His  horror  of  the  workhouse  and  his 
mother’s  decent,  hard-working  appearance 
softened  his  prejudices,  and  finally  the  bright 
idea  suggested  itself  of  ending  all  difficulties 
by  taking  Nicholas  himself  and  putting  him 
to  some  trade.  It  was  pleasant  to  him  to  see 
how  easily  he  could  perform  what  to  these 
poor  people  looked  like  a  miracle  of  power 
and  goodness.  So  he  announced  to  Madam 
Trevor  that  he  would  take  Nicholas  and  put 
him  in  a  way  of  earning  an  honest  living. 
The  commotion,  gratitude,  and  joy,  and  the 
great  relief  of  mind  that  this  gracious  ukase 
caused  throughout  the  great  house,  flattered 
all  the  sensibilities  of  Joshua  Trevor’s  heart. 
He  was  not  a  metaphysician  ;  and,  no  doubt, 
confounded  gratified  vanity  with  the  voice  of 
an  approving  conscience,  but  that  did  not 
much  signify  to  other  people.  So  Nicholas 
bade  adieu  for  ever  to  caravans  aud  fairs, 
and  was  taken  away  to  seek  his  fortune 
under  better  auspices.  His  mother  remained 
an  inmate  of  the  great  house,  to  make  herself 
generally  useful. 

Joshua  Trevor  reaped  the  reward  of  his 
good  deed  sooner  than  he  expected.  It  came 
sharp  on  the  heels  of  it.  At  Harrogate  he 
fell  ill,  and  Nicholas  nursed  him  as  be  would 
have  done  his  mother.  When  Joshua  Trevor 
began  to  get  better  Nicholas  could  read  to 
him,  and  talk  to  him,  and  amuse  him  as  he 
never  had  been  amused  in  his  life  before. 
When,  at  last,  he  was  able  to  return  to 
London,  Nicholas  was  inducted  into  all  the 
honours  and  prospects  of  a  high  stool  in 
Joshua  Trevor’s  counting-house,  and  every 
body  knew  ali  the  possibilities  that  lay  in 
that  fact.  From  that  time  Nicholas  never 
looked  behind  him  :  he  went  on  steadily  from 
one  step  to  another.  When  Joshua  Trevor 
died,  he  left  the  bulk  of  his  fortune  to  public 
charities,  a  share  of  his  business  to  Nicholas 
and  ten  thousand  pounds. 

Nicholas  was  a  prosperous  man  :  he  had 
always  been  a  good  son,  and  his  mother 
might  have  lived  like  a  lady  and  had  a 
carriage  to  go  about  in  if  she  would  have 
come  to  live  with  Nicholas  ;  but  she  pre¬ 
ferred  stopping  with  Madam  Trevor  as  long  as 
the  old  lady  lived.  May  Trevor  had  married 
and  gone  abroad,  and  when  her  mother  died 
pretty  little  gentle  May  Trevor  had  found 
out  that  site  had  made  a  mistake  in  her  mar-. 
:  riage,  and  that  her  fine  gentleman  husband 
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was  as  great  a  blackguard  in  his  way  as 
Timothy  Salt  had  been  in  his.  So  Mrs. 
Salt  went  to  live  with  her  at  Boulogne, 
and  took  care  of  her  till  she  died  of  con¬ 
sumption  the  doctors  said — of  a  broken 
heart  as  she  and  Mrs.  Salt  knew.  With 
her  last  breath  she  besought  her  kind  friend 
to  keep  her  child  out  of  the  father’s  hands. 
Nicholas  had  a  home  to  offer  his  mother,  and 
May  Trevor’s  child  came  to  him.  He  was 
married  quite  happily :  he  was  a  prosperous 
man  and  a  good  man.  The  only  further 
incident  connected  with  this  story  is,  that 
Timothy  Salt  died  in  the  insane  ward  of  a 
distant  workhouse. 


OYER  THE  WAY. 

At  a  time  when  I  lived  high  up  in  Paris 
—perhaps  it  was  on  the  fifth  story — I  could 
look  up  from  my  window  along  the  roof  of 
a  house  opposite  and  see  two  or  three  small 
apertures  that  evidently  belonged  to  in¬ 
habited  chambers.  Counting  the  ground- 
floor,  there  were  then  eight  layers  of  human 
dwellings  piled  one  above  the  other  opposite ; 
and  I  used  often  to  amuse  myself  by  wonder¬ 
ing  how  many  different  classes  of  persons 
must  enjoy  the  same  street-door  in  common. 
The  first  reflection  that  occurs  to  a  stranger 
is  that  this  apparently  promiscuous  style  of 
living  must  be  the  means  of  bringing  about 
a  kindly  feeling  between  the  humble  and 
the  proud.  One  cannot,  it  would  seem, 
shoulder  a  man  year  after  year  upon  a  stair¬ 
case  without  learning  in  some  sort  to 
sympathise  with  him.  Practically,  however, 
this  is  not  so.  Relations  rarely  spring  up 
even  between  neighbours  on  the  same  floor. 
I  have  never  seen  the  man  who  lived  for 
two  years  in  the  room  over  my  head,  though 
1  did  once  send  him  a  request  not  to  dance 
about  with  heavy  boots  at  two  o’clock  in 
the  morning.  People  go  out  at  different  hours. 
The  workmen  who  occupy  the  upper  story 
are  always  away  before  others  have  opened 
their  eyes  ;  and  'come  in  at  dusk  whilst  we 
have  gone  to  the  Palais  Royal  to  dinner. 

I  knew,  therefore,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  garrets  that  excited  my  attention  might 
be  as  much  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  as  if  they  dwelt  out  upon  a  moor.  For 
some  time  I  did  not  catch  a  sight  of  the  faces  of 
any  of  them  ;  but  I  knew  that  the  little  room 
to  the  right  was  occupied  by  a  woman — and 
a  young  woman  too — for  on  one  side  was 
hung  a  rather  dilapidated  cage  containing  a 
canary  that  probably  sung  sometimes,  whilst 
on  the  other,  supported  by  a  hoop  of  wire, 
was  a  single  flower-pot.  A  hand  sometimes 
appeared  coming  from  below  to  stick  chick- 
weed  between  the  bars  of  the  cage  or  to  pour 
water  on  the  flower-pot,  so  that  I  knew  the 
window  was  very  high  placed  on,  so  that  the 
lodger  must  be  remarkably  small. 

The  opening  exactly  opposite  me  for  a 
long  time  gave  no  sign  of  life.  Like  the 


others,  it  was  scarcely  eighteen  inches  square, 
and  being  placed  on  a  slanting  roof,  stood 
out  like  a  little  house  with  the  gable  end 
turned  towards  the  street.  One  afternoon 
when  the  sun  was  shining  full  upon  it,  a 
man’s  face,  surrounded  by  an  immense  shock 
of  red  hair  and  a  prodigious  beard  of  the 
same  colour,  appeared  and  nearly  filled  it. 
The  idea  of  criminality  at  once  entered  my 
mind.  I  had  seen  a  similar  face  staring  out 
of  a  kind  of  loop-hole  in  the  life-prison  at 
Louisiana — out  upon  the  sunny  world  which 
its  owner  more  than  twenty  years  before  had 
desecrated  by  murder.  That  was  when  I 
was  a  child  ;  but  the  impression  produced 
was  so  strong  that  even  now  I  can  never  see 
a  person  looking  fixedly  forth  from  a  small 
window  without  having  to  struggle  with  the 
idea  that  he  must  be  a  child  of  guilt.  My 
neighbour  over  the  way  seemed  to  be  looking 
at  nothing  in  particular — but  straight  forward 
over  my  head — perhaps  at  the  sky  beyond, 
perhaps  at  some  distant  steeple-tower.  I 
looked  back  two  or  three  times  mechanically 
into  my  own  room,  as  if  my  glances  were 
compelled  to  obey  the  direction  of  his.  Each 
time  I  turned  towards  him  there  he  was,  his 
beard  resting  on  the  sill,  gazing  forward,  as 
if  he  took  some  peculiar  pleasure  in  torment¬ 
ing  me.  Decidedly,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  he  was  immoral  or  insane. 

For  several  days  after  this  I  rarely  went  to 
my  window  without  seeing  that  hairy  face, 
wearing  precisely  the  same  expression  ;  and 
a  certain  amount  of  painful  sympathy  was  by 
degrees  excited.  As  it  was,  in  a  time  of 
political  commotion,  I  might  have  charitably 
imagined  the  man  to  be  some  popular  chief 
compelled  by  circumstances  to  keep  out  of 
the  way.  The  idea  never  entered  my  mind. 

He  must  be  at  the  very  least  an  escaped  con¬ 
vict,  waiting  in  that  retirement  until  the 
vigilance  of  the  police  should  relax.  We 
do  not  like  to  bring  even  such  individuals 
into  trouble  unnecessarily.  I  refrained  there¬ 
fore  from  asking  any  questions  on  the  subject, 
for  fear  of  drawing  attention  to  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  fellow  who  might  possibly  repent  of  his 
evil  ways  in  his  self-imposed  solitary  confine¬ 
ment. 

I  spen  t  a  good  deal  of  time  watching  those  two 
windows,  and  remember  feeling  a  vast  amount 
of  satisfaction  when,  one  day,  between  the 
cage  and  the  flower-pot,  appeared  a  very 
bright-looking  face  that  continued  to  work  its 
chin  over  the  sill  and  to  look  around.  The 
man  with  the  red  beard  was  at  his  post,  and 
I  could  not  help  contrasting  those  two  coun¬ 
tenances,  and  making  all  sorts  of  moral 
reflectious  on  the  extent  to  which  even  the  j 
humblest  dwelling  could  be  made  a  Paradise  i 
or  otherwise  by  the  personal  characters  of  1 
those  who  inhabit  it.  What  a  gloomy  den  1 
must  the  chamber  of  the  escaped  convict 
appear  —  everything  in  disorder ;  the  bed 
never  made  ;  the  furniture  broken  ;  the  door 
carefully  locked  and  bolted ;  a  crevice  con- 
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trivecl  as  a  loophole  from  which  to  command 
j  the  lauding.  As  to  the  young  girl’s  little 
nest,  I  was  quite  sure  that  must  be  a  charm¬ 
ing  place.  Indeed  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  it. 
j  If  I  had  never  come  to  conclusions  less 
j  hastily,  my  wisdom  could  be  great.  Birds 
and  flowers  are  the  companions  only  of  the 
innocent ;  and,  besides,  even  at  a  distance,  I 
could  see  the  sparkle  of  a  pair  of  delightful 
eyes  and  the  bloom  of  a  wholesome  cheek. 

She  did  not  look  fixedly  in  one  direction, 
not  she.  She  looked  up  and  down — at  the 
sky  and  at  the  house  opposite — the  street 
j  must  have  been  invisible,  and  at  last  her 
glance  came  in  my  direction,  and  passed 
|  demurely  on.  I  knew  from  all  these  symptoms 
a  great  deal  about  her.  She  was  a  working- 
girl,  living  by  herself,  industrious  and 
virtuous  ;  and  she  had  placed  a  table  or  a 
chair  beneath  a  window  in  order  to  be  able  to 
enjoy  the  prospect.  No  wonder  :  the  day 
was  so  bright,  the  heavens  were  so  blue. 
How  she  had  resisted  the  temptation  of  a 
stroll  to  the  Luxembourg  I  could  not 
imagine.  It  was  absolutely  Sunday ;  and 
there  she  was  putting  her  head  out  into  the 
sunshine  from  a  little  garret,  instead  of  flut¬ 
tering  in  gay  ribbons  and  thin  indienne  out 
under  the  trees,  where  handsome  young  men 
would  be  sure  to  admire  her.  In  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  the  moment,  if  I  had  had  my  hat 
upon  my  head,  I  should  have  taken  it  off. 

Suddenly  I  heard  a  slight  scream ;  and 
she  and  the  bearded  man,  who  no  doubt  had 
heard  her,  put  their  heads  as  far  as  they 
could  out  of  the  window  and  looked  to  the 
i  right  and  the  left,  up  and  down.  I  could  not 
make  out  what  they  were  at ;  but  my  opinion 
of  the  escaped  convict  was  somewhat  raised, 
for  his  actions,  incomprehensible  as  they  were 
to  me,  seemed  excited  by  sympathy.  Whilst 
I  was  trying  to  understand  this  little  incident, 
something  dashed  past  over  my  head  into  nay 
room,  and  fell  with  a  small  struggle  on  the 
floor.  It  was  a  canary  bird,  which  I  soon 
succeeded  in  catching  with  my  hands.  The 
prisoner  of  the  cage  opposite  had  escaped  and 
taken  refuge  with  me.  Such  an  opportunity 
i  was  not  to  be  lost.  I  should  soon  receive  an 
embassy  ;  and  take  nothing  but  thanks.  I 
resolved  to  satisfy  my  curiosity,  took  up  my 
hat,  and  soon  found  myself  on  the  staircase 
of  the  house  opposite.  Having  taken  some 
hundred  and  thirty  steps,  I  reached  a  landing- 
place,  which  would  have  been  pitch  dark  had 
not  two  open  doors  given  a  dim  light.  The 
man  with  the  red  beard  had  left  his  den, 
and  was  trying  to  console  his  pretty  neigh¬ 
bour  for  the  loss  of  her  canary  bird. 

With  what  delight  I  was  welcomed  may 
easily  be  conceived.  The  young  girl  took  the 
little  fugitive  and  pretended  to  beat  it,  as 
mothers  do  their  children  when  they  have 
escaped  a  great  danger,  and  then  tormented  it 
with  kisses.  The  cage  was  unhooked,  and  Mr. 
Canary  placed  therein,  with  many  threats  if 
he  ever  took  such  a  liberty  again.  I  pre- 

tended  to  be  very  interested  in  all  this  ;  and, 
indeed,  was  so  to  a  certain  extent.  But  the 
chief  part  of  my  attention  was  absorbed  in 
examining  the  personal  appearance  of  the 
escaped  convict,  who  seemed  by  his  manner 
determined  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
striking  up  an  acquaintance  with  his  pretty 
neighbour.  He  it  was  who  took  down  the 
cage,  and  carefully  twisted  a  piece  of  wire  to 
prevent  the  door  opening,  and  suggested  that 
too  much  sugar  should  not  be  given  it,  and 
pretended  that  he  had  often  been  deliciously 
pleased  by  its  songs,  and,  in  short,  contrived 
to  occupy  the  time  during  which,  under  any 
other  circumstances,  we  should  have  been 
compelled  to  retire.  In  about  half  an  hour  ;  j 
we  both  said  adieu,  and  I  was  about  to 
descend  with  my  curiosity  half  satisfied, 
when  the  man  with  red  beard  politely  asked 
me  if  I  would  not  step  into  his  petit  reduit— - 
his  little  nook. 

I  had  already  observed  that  he  was  a  tall 
manly-looking  young  fellow,  dressed  in  a 
blouse — quite  different  from  what  I  had 
fancied  him  to  be  at  a  distance.  There  was 
even  something  very  benevolent  in  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  his  eyes  ;  his  mouth  was  entirely 
concealed.  His  right  hand  was  bound  up 
partially  with  a  piece  of  black  silk,  and  he 
appeared  to  move  it  with  difficulty.  Although 
my  imagination  tried  to  suggest  that  he  j 
must  have  received  a  wound  in  effecting  his 
escape  from  the  hulks,  it  was  a  total  failure. 

I  felt  that  all  my  surmises  must  be  wrong, 
and  could  not  make  up  my  mind  even  to 
hesitate  at  accepting  his  invitation. 

The  room  was  quite  as  neat  as  its  neigh¬ 
bour  :  at  any  rate,  considering  that  it  was 
inhabited  by  a  man.  Little  furniture,  but 
nicely  arranged,  a  portrait  or  two  on  the 
walls,  some  shelves  with.  tools  of  various 
kinds,  an  old  flute  leaning  in  a  corner,  a  place 
where  a  gun  had  evidently  once  hung  up 
before  it  was  hidden  or  seized  or  thrown 
away  at  the  J une  insurrection. 

All  these  items  I  rapidly  noticed.  Mon¬ 
sieur  Armand  soon  knocked  to  pieces  all  my 
speculations.  He  was  a  watchmaker  ;  but, 
having  severely  burnt  his  hand  in  putting 
out  a  fire  some  time  before,  had  been  inca¬ 
pable  of  work.  This  was  the  real  explanation 
of  the  fact  of  his  suddenly  occupying  the 
chamber  during  the  day.  I  asked  him  why 
he  looked  so  often  out  of  the  window  ;  and 
he  told  me  that  it  was  because  he  could  see 
the  hill  of  Montmartre  and  a  fine  prospect  of 
Paris,  which  turned  out  to  be  true.  I  did 
not  mention  my  absurd  suspicions,  for  they 
would  have  hurt  his  feelings,  suggesting  the 
idea  that  I  thought  he  looked  like  a  brigand. 

He  evidently  thought  far  otherwise  ;  and 
when  we  afterwards  began  to  talk  of  the 
charming  girl  in  the  other  room,  he  parted 
the  moustache  from  his  lips,  and  said,  with 
an  evident  allusion  to  himself,  that  a  hand¬ 
some  fellow,  un  jeune  liomme  bien,  could  not 
have  a  better  opportunity  of  beginning  a 
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courtship.  Properly  speaking,  I  suggested, 
as  I  had  restored  the  bird,  in  the  nature  of 
things  my  footing  was  better  than  his.  He 
admitted  it.  If  Monsieur  had  any  intentions, 
of  course  he  should  consider  himself  bound, 
as  an  honourable  man,  not  to  interfere  with 
them.  He  would  even  keep  out  of  the  girl’s 
way,  not  to  distract  her  attention.  I  was 
bound  to  be  grateful  for  so  much  politeness ; 
but  announced  that  I  left  the  field  perfectly 
open  for  him.  That  was  better,  he  said, 
much  more  appropriate ;  and  if  the  result  of 
this  little  incident  was  the  turning  of  the  two 
garrets  into  an  appartment,  he  should  know 
to  whom  he  owed  this  happiness. 

I  could  see  that  the  poor  fellow  was 
enormously  smitten  with  the  young  girl ; 
and,  as  he  induced  me  to  smoke  a  pipe  with 
him,  I  soon  learned  that  he  had  often  met 
Mademoiselle  Clemence  on  the  stairs,  but 
had  never  until  then  been  able  to  say 
more  than  Good  day  to  her.  She  was  a 
maker  of  artificial  flowers — quite  a  genteel 
occupation,  he  said.  So  was  his  for  that 
matter,  and  a  lucrative  one,  too.  He  could 
have  afforded  better  lodgings,  but  he  was 
saving  ;  had  scraped  together  several  hun¬ 
dred  francs,  which  might  be  useful  one  of 
these  days  ;  for  example,  if  he  should  marry. 

“  Why  don’t  you  take  Mademoiselle 
Clemence  ?  ”  said  1. 

“If  she  would  have  me,”  replied  he,  “I 
don't  say  no.” 

I  recommended  him  to  try,  and  went  away 
quite  pleased  with  my  new  acquaintance. 
Still  better  pleased  was  I  when,  about  two 
months  afterwards,  I  received  in  an  elegant 
envelope  a  formal  invitation  to  witness  the 
nuptial  benediction  which  was  to  be  pro¬ 
nounced,  after  a  visit  to  Saint  Marie,  of 
course,  on  the  two  neighbours  at  the  church 
of  Saint  Germain  des  Pres. 


CHIP. 


FLAMBOROUGH  HEAD. 

We  present,  from  a  correspondent,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  addendum  to  the  paper  on  Fossil 
Geography,  which  appeared  in  No.  473.  It 
was  stated  in  that  article  that  the  flame  of 
beacon  fires  lives  in  the  name  Flamborough 
Head. 

“  The  following,  howmver,  seems,”  says  our 
•commentator,  “the  more  probable  and  correct 
interpretation.  Fleam  is  in  Anglo-Saxon, 
flight ;  Burh,  or  Buruh,  is  in  Anglo-Saxon,  a 
fortified  city,  town,  or  hill.  Flamborough 
Castle,  and  the  Dane’s  Dike — a  deep,  wide 
ditch  and  high  embankment  on  the  inner  side, 
running  north  and  south  right  across  the 
headland  from  sea  to  sea — actually  remain  to 
this  day,  although  the  former  is  in  ruins;  and 
some  ten  or  fifteen  miles  inland  is  a  place,  near 
Kilham  and  Great  Driffield,  called  the  Danes’ 
Graves,  and  large  mounds  now  or  lately 
planted  with  fir-trees,  where  bones,  old  ar- 
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mour,  and  other  relics  may  still  be  found. 
The  tradition  of  the  neighbourhood  is,  that 
at  or  near  the  Graves  a  great  battle  was 
fought  between  the  Saxons  and  Danes,  and 
that  the  latter  were  beaten  and  fled  to 
Flamborough  Head,  which  they  fortified  and 
held  for  some  time.  Note  also  the  local 
pronunciation  of  the  word  is  still  Fleam- 
borough.” 


KATE  CRAWFORD 

“We  had  several  female  Specials,”  said 
the  old  lady  ;  *  “  but  the  most  remarkable  of 
them  was  Kate  Crawford,  or  Beautiful  Kitty, 
as  she  used  to  be  called.  She  was  very  hand¬ 
some,  certainly,  and  not  more  than  nineteen 
when  she  arrived  in  the  colony.” 

“  What  had  been  her  condition  in  life  ?  ”  I 
asked. 

“  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  Yorkshire 
squire.  In  short,  she  was  a  lady  by  birth,” 
was  the  reply,  “  and  had  received  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  persons  in  her  father’s  position  and 
circumstances,  and  she  was  accomplished, 
according  to  the  standard  of  that  day.” 

“And  what  was  her  crime  ?” 

“  Horse-stealing  !” 

“  Horse-stealing  ?” 

“Yes.  That  was  the  offence  of  which  she 
was  convicted,  and,  in  those  barbaric  days, 
sentenced  to  be  hanged.  That  sentence, 
however,  was  commuted  to  transportation  for 
fourteen  years.” 

“  Rather  a  strange  offence  for  a  young  lady 
to  commit,”  I  remarked. 

“Very  true  ;  but  you  must  hear  the  par¬ 
ticulars,  j  ust  as  she  related  them  to  me  and 
to  several  other  ladies  who  took  a  very  great 
interest  in  her.  And  remember  that  all  she 
told  us — I  mean  all  the  facts  she  stated — 
corresponded  exactly  with  those  detailed  in 
the  report  of  her  trial,  which  was  subse¬ 
quently,  at  her  request,  obtained  from 
England.  In  one  sense  of  the  word,  Kate 
was  a  very  bold  girl ;  in  another  sense,  she 
was  the  very  reverse  of  bold.  Her  manners 
were  in  perfect  harmony  with  her  person — • 
soft,  gentle,  and  feminine  ;  but,  if  she  were 
resolved  upon  carrying  out  any  project,  great 
indeed  must  have  been  the  obstacle  she 
would  not  surmount.  Her  story,  as  she  told 
it  was  this  : 

“  My  father  Squire  Crawford  and  one 
Squire  Pack  lived  within  a  mile  of  each 
other.  Their  estates  adjoined.  Squire  Pack 
had  a  son,  John  Pack,  of  aboht  twenty- 
four  years  of  age.  I  was  then  between  seven¬ 
teen  and  eighteen.  J ohn  Pack  was  an  only 
son,  and  I  was  an  only  daughter.  Both 
Squire  Pack  and  my  father  were  widowers, 
and  had  housekeepers.  The  old  people,  over 
their  bowls  of  punch  one  night,  settled  that 
John  Pack  should  be  my  husband.  Now,  it 
so  happened  that  John  Pack — whom  I  liked 

*  See  page  553  of  the  last  Number. 
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very  much,  he  was  such  a  good-natured 
goosey — was  already  in  love,  and  secretly 
engaged  to  a  farmer’s  daughter,  a  stout,  tall, 
red-haired  girl,  with  blue  eyes,  and  a  very 
florid,  but  clear,  complexion.  Just  the  girl, 
in  short,  to  captivate  poor  J ohn,  whose  taste 
was  not  particularly  refined.  She  had,  be¬ 
sides,  the  exact  amount  of  learning  to  suit 
poor  John,  who  was  not  an  erudite  person  by 
any  means.  I,  too,  had  a  secret  engagement 
with  a  younger  son  of  Sir  Francis  Bowman, 
and  who  was  a  lieutenant  in  a  regiment  of 
foot.  Squire  Pack  and  my  father  were  both 
great  tyrants,  and  to  have  offered  the  slightest 
opposition  to  their  plans  would  possibly  have 
led  to  their  putting  into  execution,  respec¬ 
tively,  that  threat  which  was  constantly  on 
the  lips  of  either  of  them  :  I’ll  turn  you  out 
of  doors,  and  cut  you  off  with  a  shilling  ! 
John  Pack  and  I  therefore  came  to  an  under¬ 
standing.  We  were  to  be  lovers  in  the 
presence  of  the  old  people  ;  but,  to  every 
other  intent  and  purpose,  we  were  to  assist 
each  other  in  corresponding  with  our  true 
loves — trusting,  as  we  did,  to  some  accident 
or  some  quarrel  between  our  fathers  to  annul 
the  marriage  contract  they  had  entered  into 
on  our  behalf.  Matters  went  on  this  way 
for  several  months,  and  nothing  could  be 
more  satisfactory  to  us  young  people.  John 
Pack  frequently  carried  letters  and  messages 
for  me,  and  I  as  frequently  did  the  same  for 
him.  Squire  Pack  and  my  father  used  to 
quarrel  once  in  every  year,  and  for  a  month 
or  two  were  the  most  implacable  enemies  ; 
but,  at  the  end  of  such  term,  the  one  or  the 
other  would  give  way,  make  an  advance 
(which  was  always  met),  shake  hands,  and 
become  as  good  friends  as  ever.  The  truth 
was,  that  when  the  evenings  drew  in,  they 
missed  their  game  of  cribbage  ;  for  John 
Pack  was  a  very  sleepy  person  over  cards, 
and,  as  for  myself,  I  could  never  play  at  any 
game  except  beggar-my-neighbour. 

“  One  morning  in  the  month  of  December 
the  hounds  met  a  few  miles  from  our  house. 
Squire  Pack  and  my  father  rode  to  cover 
together.  John  Pack,  who  had  brought  me 
a  letter  from  my  lover,  accompanied  them 
and  joined  the  meet.  The  moment  they  were 
out  of  the  gate  I  broke  the  seal  and  read  as 
follows  : 

“  ‘  Dearest  Kate, — If  you  possibly  can,  meet  me 
on  the  Halifax  road,  near  The  Hen  and  Chickens. 

I  will  be  there  at  eleven,  and  will  wait  till  two  in 
the  hope  of  seeing  you.  I  have  something  very  im¬ 
portant  to  communicate.  My  father  intends  hav¬ 
ing  an  interview  with  your  father,  the  day  after 
to-morrow.  I  would  have  ridden  over  to  the 
Hatch,  only  you  gave  me  such  good  reasons  for  not 
doing  so,  or  even  coming  near  the  place  at  present. 
In  haste. 

“  ‘Ever  affectionately  yours, 

“  ‘George  Bowman.’ 

“  The  Hen  and  Chickens,  a  roadside  inn, 
was  distant  from  the  Hatch  (the  name  of  my 


father’s  house)  about  six  miles  ;  and,  when  I 
received  my  lover’s  letter  it  was  nearly  half¬ 
past  ten  o’clock.  I  flew  to  the  stables,  and 
ordered  the  groom  to  saddle  my  horse.  To 
my  disgust,  he  informed  me  that  the  animal 
was  as  lame  as  a  cat.  I  then  ordered  him  to 
put  my  saddle  on  Marlborough,  a  second 
hunter  of  my  father’s.  The  groom  told  me 
that  the  horse  had  been  taken  to  a  point 
called  Milebush,  where  the  Squire  expected 
to  pick  him  up  fresh.  I  then  said  ‘Saddle 
the  old  mare,’  and  was  given  to  understand 
that  she  had  gone  to  the  farrier’s  to  be  shod. 
What  was  to  be  done  ?  I  deliberated  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  then  ordered  the  groom  to 
take  my  side-saddle  and  bridle  and  follow  me 
to  Squire  Pack’s,  and,  hastily  attiring  myself 
in  my  riding-habit  and  hat,  I  ran  across  the 
fields  as  fast  as  I  could,  and  made  for  the 
stables  of  our  neighbour.  The  only  saddle 
horse  in  the  Squire’s  stables  at  the  time  was 
a  magnificent  thorough- bred  colt,  which  had 
just  been  broken  in ;  and  this  colt  the 
Squire’s  groom  was  not  disposed  to  saddle 
for  me  without  the  Squire’s  personal  order. 
Becoming  very  impatient,  for  it  then  wanted 
only  three  minutes  to  eleven,  I  shook  my 
whip  at  the  groom,  and  said  :  ‘  Saddle  him 
this  instant !  Refuse  at  your  peril !  You 
shall  be  discharged  this  very  night !  ’  All 
Squire  Pack’s  servants  as  well  as  our  own 
believed  that  I  was  to  be  John  Pack’s  wife, 
and  the  groom,  fearful  of  that  gentleman’s 
wrath,  no  longer  hesitated  to  obey  my  in¬ 
structions.  The  colt  was  saddled  and  brought 
out.  I  mounted  him,  and  laid  him  along  the 
road  at  the  very  top  of  his  speed,  perfectly 
satisfied  that  John  Pack  would  take  care 
that  my  father  never  heard  of  my  adventure, 
and  that  his  father  would  say  nothing  about 
it — determined  as  I  was  to  have  a  note  for 
John,  to  be  delivered  on  his  return  from  the 
chace. 

“  It  was  exactly  nineteen  minutes  past 
eleven  when  I  arrived  at  the  Hen  and 
Chickens,  and  found  George  Bowman  waiting 
for  me.  He  had  walked  over  from  his 
father’3  house.  The  colt  I  had  ridden  was 
so  bathed  in  perspiration  that  I  alighted,  and 
caused  him  to  be  taken  into  a  shed  and 
rubbed  down.  While  the  stable-boys  were 
so  engaged,  George  and  I  Avalked  along  the 
road,  and  discoursed  intently  on  our  affairs 
for  more  than  an  hour  and  a-half.  We  then 
returned  to  the  inn,  and  I  gave  orders  for 
the  colt  to  be  saddled.  But,  alas  !  the  colt  was 
not  in  the  stable  wherein  he  had  been  placed 
after  he  had  been  rubbed  down,  nor  was  a 
traveller,  w'ho  was  dressed  like  a  gentleman, 
and  who  had  come  to  the  inn  to  bait  his 
jaded  horse,  shortly  after  my  arrival,  to  be 
found  on  the  premises,  though  his  horse  was 
in  one  of  the  stalls — a  horse  that  must  have 
been  a  very  swift  and  valuable  creature  in 
his  day,  but  then  rather  old  and  broken- 
winded.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  this 
person,  whoever  he  might  be,  had  made  the 
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exchange,  and  ridden  away  unseen  while  the 
stable-boys  were  taking  their  dinner.  A 
well-dressed  man  had  ridden  swiftly  past 
George  and  myself  whilst  we  were  walking 
on  the  road ;  but  we  were  far  too  much 
engrossed  in  conversation  to  take  any  parti¬ 
cular  notice  of  himself  or  the  steed  he  was 
riding.  Under  these  awkward  and  distressing 
circumstances,  I  scarcely  knew  what  to  do. 
It  was  now  past  two  o’clock,  and  I  was 
anxious  to  return  to  my  home.  I,  therefore 
(accompanied  by  George  Bowman  to  the  very 
edge  of  our  grounds),  proceeded  on  foot.  As 
soon  as  I  was  in  my  own  room  I  divested 
myself  of  my  riding-habit,  and  wrote  a  letter 
to  John  Pack,  requesting  him  to  see  me  at 
the  earliest  moment  possible.  It  was  past 
four  o’clock  when  my  father  returned,  and 
the  moment  I  saw  him  I  discovered  that  he 
was  much  the  worse  for  the  refreshment  he 
had  taken  while  absent  from  home.  He  told 
me,  and  it  was  quite  true,  that  Jack  Pack 
had  had  a  bad  fall  in  the  field,  had  broken 
his  thigh  and  smashed  his  head,  and  that  he 
was  then  lying  in  a  dangerous  state  at  a 
public-house  not  far  from  Bradford.  I 
begged  of  him  to  let  me  go  and  see  the 
sufferer.  But  he  said  No  !  and  then  informed 
me  that  he  had  had  such  a  violent  quarrel 
with  Squire  Pack,  that  they  could  never  be 
on  speaking  terms  again.  It  was  all  about 
the  settlements,  he  said  ;  that  the  old  thief 
wanted  to  hold  off  coming  down  with  any 
money  till  his  death  ;  that  he  (Squire  Pack) 
had  broken  his  word  ;  that  he  (my  father) 
had  given  him  a  good  bellyful  of  his  mind ; 
that  he  told  the  Squire  that  neither  he.  nor 
liis  father  before  him,  were  born  in  wedlock  ; 
and  that,  after  all,  it  would  be  a  disgrace  for 
a  Crawford  to  have  a  Pack  for  a  husband. 
All  this  distressed  me  very  much  ;  but  I  still 
hoped  that  this,  like  their  other  quarrels, 
would  be  made  up  ere  long,  and  that,  in  the 
meantime,  poor  John  Pack  would  recover, 
and  Sir  Francis  Bowman  tempt  my  father  to 
listen  to  the  liberal  proposals  he  was  about 
to  make  to  him' with  respect  to  my  union 
with  George.  It  was,  however,  a  frightfully 
anxious  night  that  which  I  passed.  My 
sleep,  when  it  at  last  stole  over  me,  was  a 
troubled  one,  and  my  dreams  a  succession  of 
horror  upon  horror.  When  I  awoke,  I 
fancied  that  all  was  a  dream — the  accident 
to  J ohn  Pack,  the  quarrel  between  my  father 
and  the  Squire,  the  meeting  between  myself 
and  George  Bowman,  and  the  loss  of  the  colt 
at  the  Hen  and  Chickens.  But,  alas  !  I  was 
speedily  awakened  to  the  reality,  by  my 
father  calling  out  ‘  Kate  !  Kate !  Come 
here  !  What  have  you  been  about  ?  Here 
are  the  officers  of  justice  come  to  take  you 
before  the  magistrate  !’  I  ran  down-stairs, 
confessed  everything,  and  entreated  him  to 
forgive  me.  Like  most  of  the  old  squires,  he 
was  a  very  violent  and  headstrong  man,  and 
on  this  occasion  his  anger  was  terrific.  ‘  Take 
her  !  ’  he  cried  to  the  officers.  ‘  Take  her 


away  !  Let  her  be  hanged,  for  all  I  care  ! 
She  deserves  it  for  deceiving  me  !  ’ 

“It  seems  that  as  soon  as  Squire  Pack 
heard  of  my  taking  the  colt  away,  he  vowed 
that  he  would  have  me  tried  for  horse¬ 
stealing,  and  thus  would  he  disgrace  the 
man  who  had  called  him  such  vile  names 
and  said  such  bitter  things  to  him.  And, 
in  fulfilment  of  this  vow,  he  went  to  the 
nearest  magistrate,  accompanied  by  his  groom 
and  another  servant,  and  made  a  deposition 
upon  oath.  The  magistrate  w7as  an  old 
clergyman,  to  whom  Squire  Pack  had  given 
the  ‘living,’  and  who  was  in  the  habit  of 
responding  the  words  cof  course,’  to  every 
sentence  the  Squire  uttered.  A  warrant  for 
my  apprehension  was  immediately  issued, 
and  I  was  taken  into  custody.  What  hap¬ 
pened  before  the  clerical  magistrate  I  cannot 
recollect ;  but  I  can  remember  being  asked 
several  times,  ‘  What  has  become  of  the 
colt  V  and  replying,  ‘I  don’t  know,’  The 
consequence  was,  I  was  committed  to  take 
my  trial  at  the  forthcoming  assizes,  and  was 
meanwhile  sent  to  prison. 

“  Whilst  I  was  in  those  cold  and  dismal 
cells,  my  father  never  came  near  me  ;  nor  did 
he  write  to  me,  or  even  send  me  a  message. 
The  only  person  whom  I  saw — and  that  was 
in  the  presence  of  the  jailor — was  George 
Bowman,  who  did  all  in  his  power  to  con¬ 
sole  me,  although,  poor  boy,  his  face  and 
shrunken  form  plainly  betrayed  that  he  was 
bordering  on  insanity,  caused  by  grief. 
George  told  me  that  Sir  Francis  Bowman  had 
spoken  to  Squire  Pack  ;  but  the  Squire  would 
not  listen  to  him,  and  that  he  had  declined  to 
receive  the  value,  or  double  the  value,  of  the 
colt  which  had  been  ‘stolen’  by  me — swear¬ 
ing,  that  ‘the  law  should  take  its  course.’ 

“  The  day  of  trial  came,  and  I  was  ar¬ 
raigned.  George  Bowman  had  retained  an 
able  lawyer  to  defend  me,  but  his  advocacy 
was  of  no  avail.  He  urged  that  I  had  not 
taken  the  colt  with  the  intention  of  steal¬ 
ing  it,  but  of  returning  it,  after  I  had 
ridden  it.  To  this  the  other  counsel  replied, 
‘Why  didn’t  she  return  it  V  ‘Because  it 
was  stolen  from  her  at  the  inn,’  was  the 
rejoinder.  This  the  jury  regarded  as  a  very 
fond  (foolish)  tale,  and  found  me  guilty ; 
whereupon  the  judge  put  on  the  black  cap, 
and  sentenced  me  to  be  hanged  by  the  neck 
until  I  was  dead  ! 

“What  happened  afterwards  —  whom  I 
saw,  or  what  they  said — I  know  not.  I  was 
in  a  perfect  lethargy,  and  did  not  recover  my 
senses  until  more  than  half  of  the  voyage  to 
the  colony  was  completed.” 

Here  the  old  lady  paused  for  a  brief  while, 
and  then  resumed. 

“What  Kate’s  sufferings  must  have  been, 
when  she  was  conscious  of  what  was  passing 
around  her,  it  would,  indeed,  be  difficult  to  j 
describe.  She  had  not  only  to  bear  the  com-  I 
panionship  of  the  three  hundred  degraded 
wretches  who  were  her  fellow-passengers  ; 
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but  to  withstand  the  unseemly  attentions  of 
the  Navy  surgeon,  who  had  charge  of  the 
convicts,  and  who  had  become  enamoured  of 
her  extreme  beauty.  The  captain  of  the 
vessel,  also,  fell  desperately  in  love  with  her, 
and  on  several  occasions  proposed  to  marry 
her,  abandon  the  sea,  and  settle  in  the 
colony.  The  surgeon  having  heard  of  this, 
quarrelled  with  the  captain,  and  threatened 
Kate  that  if  she  ever  spoke  or  listened  to  the 
captain  again,  he  would  have  her  hair  cut  off, 
and  that  she  should  be  publicly  flogged.  (He 
had  the  power,  you  know,  of  inflicting  such 
punishment  upon  any  female  convict  who 
incurred  his  displeasure.)  The  captain 
being  informed  by  one  of  his  officers  of 
this  threat,  thrashed  the  surgeon  on  the 
quarter-deck,  to  the  delight  of  the  women 
who  looked  on  and  cried  ‘  Bravo !’  The 
surgeon  called  the  guard — fifty  soldiers 
(recruits).  But  as  each  man  had  his  sweet¬ 
heart.  on  board,  and  as  the  cause  was  regarded 
as  the  ‘woman’s  cause,’  the  guard  declined 
to  interfere  in  the  matter.  This  was  a  sad 
state  of  affairs,  no  doubt,  so  far  as  disci¬ 
pline  was  concerned  ;  but  it  tended  very 
materially  to  Kate  Crawford’s  advantage. 
Amidst  the  strife  and  contending  passions  of 
the  two  men,  she  was  safe  in  that  sense  of 
the  word  most  desirable  to  herself.  When 
the  ship  arrived  in  the  harbour,  the  surgeon 
preferred  a  complaint  against  the  captain 
and  his  officers.  There  was  an  investigation, 
which  resulted  in  a  manner  rather  prejudicial 
to  the  surgeon,  and  the  Governor  gave  an  order 
that  he  was  not  to  be  permitted  to  depart 
i  the  colony  until  the  pleasure  of  his  Majesty’s 
Government  was  known.  Such  pleasure  was 
known  about  a  year  afterwards.  It  was  to 
the  effect  that  the  surgeon  was  to  be  sent  to 
England,  under  an  arrest,  in  the  first  man-of- 
war  that  touched  at  Bort  Jackson.  He  had 
made  several  statements  and  admissions  at 
\  the  investigation,  to  warrant  and  insure  his 
dismissal  from  the  service  of  the  state. 

£<  Soon  after  her  arrival,  Kate  had  to  undergo 
fresh  persecutions.  She  was  ‘applied  for’  by 
at  least  twenty  unmarried  officers,  each  of 
whom  was  anxious  to  have  her  ‘  assigned  ’  to 
him  as  a  servant.  It  was  not  uncommon  in 
those  days  for  officers  to  marry  their  assigned 
servants,  and  make  them  sell  rum  at  the  back 
doors  of  their  private  houses,  or  quarters, 
to  private  soldiers  and  convicts  at  a  dump 
(fifteen  pence)  a  glass.  It  was  by  these  means 
that  many  of  them  amassed  their  large 
wealth  in  ready  money.” 

“Did  the  Government  know  of  this?”  I 
asked. 

“  That  is  a  question  I  decline  to  answer,” 
replied  the  old  lady.  “  But  this  I  know,  that 
when  the  duty  was  taken  off  rum  imported 
to  the  colony,  very  few  people  were  licensed 
to  keep  public  houses.  However,  none  of 
these  gentlemen  were  destined  to  be  the 
master  of  Kate  Crawford.  The  statement 
she  made  at  the  investigation  aroused  the 

sympathy  of  Mrs.  Macquarie  (the  Governor’s 
wife),  who  enlisted  the  respect  and  affection 
of  all  who  knew  her.  Mrs.  Macquarie  was 
driven  in  her  private  carriage  to  the  Factory 
at  Paramatta — an  institution  to  which  all 
unassigned  convicts  were  taken  on  their 
arrival  in  Sydney — and  had  an  interview 
with  the  unfortunate  girl.  I  accompanied 
Mrs.  Macquarie  on  that  occasion. 

“  When  Kate  was  brought  by  the  matron 
superintendent  into  the  little  room  in  which 
Mrs.  Macquarie  and  myself  were  seated,  she 
was  dressed  in  the  uniform  garb  of  females 
under  sentence  of  transportation  ;  the  com¬ 
monest  calico  print  gown,  a  white  apron, 
white  cap  without  frills  or  strings,  thickly- 
soled  shoes,  and  no  stockings.  The  dresses 
were  made  short,  so  that  the  ankles  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  legs  were  visible,  while  the 
arms  were  perfectly  bare  from  the  elbow 
joint.  Nevertheless,  in  those  hideous  gar¬ 
ments,  Kate  still  preserved  the  bearing  of  a 
well-bred  gentlewoman.  There  was  no  low 
curtsey — no  ‘May  it  please  your  ladyship’ — 
no  folding  of  the  hands  ;  but  there  was  a 
gentle  inclination  of  the  head  and  of  the 
body,  and  an  honest,  modest  look,  which 
would  at  once  have  satisfied  the  most  sus¬ 
picious  person  in  the  world  that  the  girl  was 
incapable  of  committing  any  crime.  And 
when  Mrs.  Macquarie,  with  a  graceful  move¬ 
ment  of  the  hand,  requested  her  to  be  seated, 
she  thanked,  and  obliged  the  old  lady, 
simultaneously. 

“  ‘  I  have  not  come  to  see  you  out  of  mere 
curiosity,’  said  Mrs. Macquarie,  ‘nor  have  I 
come  to  gloat  over  the  sight  of  a  young  lady 
in  such  a  position  as  that  in  which  you  are 
now  placed.  I  simply  come,  armed  with  the 
authority  of  the  Governor,  to  know  by  what 
means  your  sojourn  in  this  colony  may  be 
rendered  the  least  painful.’ 

“On  hearing  these  words  of  unexpected 
kindness,  the  poor  girl  burst  into  passionate 
tears,  and  Mrs.  Macquarie  and  myself 
followed  her  example. 

“  When  she  was  calmed,  and  in  a  condition 
to  listen,  Mrs.  Macquarie  again  put  the 
question  to  her,  and  the  poor  girl  replied,  in 
broken  accents :  ‘  Do  with  me,  or  for  me, 
whatever  your  kind  heart  may  dictate.’ 

“‘Then  you  shall  live,’  said  Mrs. Macquarie, 

‘in  private  apartments,  in  the  house  of  Mr. 
Kherwin,  the  chief  constable  of  Paramatta, 
whose  wife  shall  make  you  as  comfortable  as 
circumstances  will  admit  of.  Under  that 
roof  you  will  be  perfect^  safe,  and  protected 
from  every  species  of  annoyance.  And  if  you 
will  allow  me,  I  will  send  you  the  means 
of  providing  yourself  with  more  suitable 
apparel  than  that  you  are  now  wearing.’ 

“  Poor  Kate  expressed  her  gratitude  in 
becoming  terms,  and  we  took  our  departure. 
Mrs.  Macquarie  then  ordered  the  coachman 
to  drive  to  the  house  of  the  chief  constable, 
and  expressed  to  that  functionary  her  wishes, 
which  were  tantamount  to  orders  ;  and  that 
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very  night  Kate  Crawford  occupied  a  room  in 
the  small  but  cleanly  cottage  of  the  Kherwins. 
They  were  very  respectable  people,  the  Kher¬ 
wins  ;  and  Mrs.  Macquarie  arranged  that 
Kate  was  to  board  with  them.  I  don’t  know 
whether  Kherwin  and  his  wife  were  recom¬ 
pensed  by  a  payment  of  money,  or  a  grant  of 
land,  but  I  am  quite  satisfied  that,  they  lost 
nothing  by  the  attentions  they  showed  to 
their  unhappy  charge. 

“  Whenever  the  Major  and  myself  went  to 
Paramatta,,  we  never  failed  to  pay  Kate  a 
visit,  and  have  a  long  chat  with  her.  On  one 
occasion  she  told  us  that  she  had  received  a 
reply  to  a  letter  she  had  written  to  a  friend 
in  England.  Her  old  lover,  George  Bow¬ 
man,  she  said,  had,  shortly  after  her  convic¬ 
tion,  become  insane,  and  was  a  hopeless 
lunatic  in  an  asylum.  Her  lather  had 
married  a  young  damsel,  and  had  by  her  an 
infant  son.  John  Pack,  when  he  recovered, 
and  came  to  know  of  the  cruel  course  of  con¬ 
duct  his  father  had  pursued,  quarrelled  with 
the  old  man,  flogged  him  in  his  passion,  and 
then  married  Peggy,  and  became  a  farmer 
on  his  own  account.  Squire  Pack,  too,  had 
married  a  young  maiden,  and  had  made  up 
his  quarrel  with  Squire  Crawford. 

“  Kate  was  only  three  years  a  prisoner  of 
the  Crown,  or,  (to  speak  in  the  coarser  phrase) 
a  convict.  General  Macquarie,  one  morning, 
accompanied  by  Mrs.  Macquarie,  all  the  chief 
officials,  and  their  wives,  journeyed  from 
Sydney  to  Paramatta.  The  cortege  drew  up 
opposite  to  the  chief  constable’s  cottage. 
The  General  and  Mrs.  Macquarie  were  the 
only  persons  who  alighted.  After  a  brief 
absence  they  returned,  bringing  with  them 
poor  Kate  Crawford,  whom  the  General 
handed  into  his  carriage,  and  then  ordered 
the  postilion  to  go  to  Government  House. 
(There  is  a  Government  House  in  Para¬ 
matta.)  There,  in  the  presence  of  all 
assembled,  the  dear  old  General  presented 
Kate  with  the  King’s  pardon,  and  at  the 
same  time  handed  to  her  a  piece  of  parch¬ 
ment,  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  colony,  and 
bearing  the  General’s  own  signature.  It  was 
the  title-deed  of  a  grant  of  land,  of  two 
thousand  acres,  within  forty  miles  of  Sydney, 
and  situated  in  one  of  the  best  and  most 
alluvial  districts.  This  ceremony  over,  the 
old  General  led  her  to  the  dining-room, 
where  luncheon  was  ready.  The  poor  girl — 
she  was  then  only  twenty-three — was  evi¬ 
dently  much  overcome  by  her  feelings  ;  but 
she  struggled  hard  to  subdue  them,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded.” 

“And  what  became  of  her  ?”  I  asked. 

“  You  shall  hear,”  said  the  old  lady. 
“  While  she  was  under  the  protection  of  the 
chief  constable,  Kate  was  not  idle.  She 
assisted  Mrs.  Kherwin  in  all  matters  con¬ 
nected  with  the  household. 
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pigs,  the  poultry,  &c.,  had  each  and  all  some 
share  of  her  attention.  And  she  kept  the 
accounts — for  the  Kherwins  sold  the  product 
of  the  animals  which  they  reared.  In  short, 
although  she  did  not  cease  to  be  what  the 
vulgar  call  ‘  a  fine  lady,’  she  made  herself  a 
woman  of  business,  and  a  shrewd  one  too, — 
not  that  she  ever  took  an  advantage  of  those 
with  whom  she  dealt. 

“  Now  free  to  do  what  she  pleased,  and  with 
a  grant  of  land  in  her  possession,  Kate 
resolved  upon  remaining  in  the  colony,  and 
devoting  herself  to  farming  and  the  rearing 
of  cattle.  Both  the  General  and  Mrs.  Mac¬ 
quarie  were  so  fond  of  her,  that  any  favour 
she  asked  was  at  once  accorded.  She  applied 
for  fifteen  convicts  ;  they  were  assigned  to 
her.  She  then  engaged  a  very  respectable  s 
overseer — a  man  of  firmness  and  integrity.  j 
She  borrowed  three  hundred  pounds,  where- 
with  to  commence  operations,  and  build  a  [ 
house.  At  the  end  of  two  years  she  paid  off  ! 
this  debt,  and  had  a  considerable  balance  in  j 
hand.  The  wheat  and  the  Indian  maize  I 
grown  upon  her  farm  always  brought  the  j 
highest  prices  in  the  market,  and  she  was 
equally  fortunate  with  her  live  stock.  Many  i 
offers  of  marriage  were  made  to  her,  year 
after  year,  by  persons  in  eligible  positions  i 
and  circumstances  ;  but  Mrs.  Crawford,  as 
she  now  called  herself,  had  determined  on 
remaining  single.  She  had  built  for  herself 
a  vehicle  called  a  sulky,  a  gig  which  had  a 
seat  for  the  accommodation  of  one  person 
only,  and  in  this  she  used  to  drive  to  Sydney 
once  in  every  37ear.  Upon  all  these  occasions 
she  was  a  guest  at  Government  House.  In 
eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-three,  she  was 
the  owner  of  twelve  thousand  pounds  in 
money,  which  was  invested  on  mortgage  of  | 
landed  property  in  the  town  of  Sydney  ;  and 
in  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-seven,  when 
I  last  saw  her,  and  laughingly  said,  ‘You 
must  be  frightfully  rich  by  this  time,  Kitty,’ 
she  replied,  ‘Well,  if  I  were  to  die  now, 
there  would  be  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  pounds  to  be  divided 
amongst  those  who  are  mentioned  in  my  will.  j 
Your  boys  are  down  for  a  few  pounds — not 
that  I  fancy  they  will  ever  want  them.’  ” 

“  Is  she  still  alive  ?”  I  asked. 

“Yes,”  replied  the  old  lady,  “and  likely 
to  live  for  the  next  twenty  years  ;  for 
although  she  had  many  days  of  sorrow,  she 
never  had  one  of  sickness,  to  my  knowledge.” 

[Since  the  history  of  Mrs.  Crawford  was 
related  to  me,  she  has  departed  this  life.  § 
The  gentleman  who  gave  me  this  information 
lived  many  years  in  Australia.  On  asking 
him  what  she  died  possessed  of,  he  answered : 

“  The  value  of  her  estate,  real  and  personal, 
was  as  nearly  as  possible  half  a  million 
sterling.”] 
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ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 

After  the  appearance  of  the  present  concluding  Number  of  Household  Words,  this 
publication  will  merge  into  the  new  weekly  publication,  All  the  Year  Round,  and  the 
title,  Household  Words,  will  form  a  part  of  the  title-page  of  All  the  Year  Round. 

The  Prospectus  of  the  latter  Journal  described  it  in  these  words  : 

“  ADDRESS. 

“Nine  years  of  Household  Words,  are  the  best  practical  assurance  that  can  be  offered 
to  the  public,  of  the  spirit  and  objects  of  All  the  Year  Round. 

“  In  transferring  myself,  and  my  strongest  energies,  from  the  publication  that  is  about  to 
be  discontinued,  to  the  publication  that  is  about  to  be  begun,  I  have  the  happiness  of 
taking  with  me  the  staff  of  writers  with  whom  I  have  laboured,  and  all  the  literary  and 
business  co-operation  that  can  make  my  work  a  pleasure.  In  some  important  respects,  I 
am  now  free  greatly  to  advance  on  past  arrangements.  Those,  I  leave  to  testify  for  them¬ 
selves  in  due  course. 

“  That  fusion  of  the  graces  of  the  imagination  with  the  realities  of  life,  which  is  vital 
to  the  welfare  of  any  community,  and  for  which  I  have  striven  from  week  to  week  as 
i  honestly  as  I  could  during  the  last  nine  years,  will  continue  to  be  striven  for  ‘  all  the  year 
round.’  The  old  weekly  cares  and  duties  become  things  of  the  Past,  merely  to  be  assumed, 
with  an  increased  love  for  them  and  brighter  hopes  springing  out  of  them,  in  the  Present 
and  the  Future. 

“  I  look,  and  plan,  for  a  very  much  wider  circle  of  readers,  and  yet  again  for  a  steadily 
expanding  circle  of  readers,  in  the  projects  I  hope  to  carry  through  ‘all  the  year  round.’ 
And  I  feel  confident  that  this  expectation  will  be  realised,  if  it  deserve  realisation. 

“  The  task  of  my  new  journal  is  set,  and  it  will  steadily  try  to  work  the  task  out.  Its 
pages  shall  show  to  what  good  purpose  their  motto  is  remembered  in  them,  and  with  how 
much  of  fidelity  and  earnestness  they  tell 

“  the  story  of  our  lives  from  year  to  year. 

“Charles  Dickens.” 

Since  this  was  issued,  the  Journal  itself  has  come  into  existence,  and  has  spoken  for 
itself  five  weeks.  Its  fifth  Number  is  published  to-day,  and  its  circulation,  moderately 
1 1  stated,  trebles  that  now  relinquished  in  Household  Words. 

| 

In  referring  our  readers,  henceforth,  to  All  the  Year  Round,  we  can  but  assure 
them  afresh,  of  our  unwearying  and  faithful  service,  in  what  is  at  once  the  work  and  the 
chief  pleasure  of  our  life.  Through  all  that  we  are  doing,  and  through  all  that  we  design 
to  do,  our  aim  is  to  do  our  best  in  sincerity  of  purpose,  and  true  devotion  of  spirit. 

We  do  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that  we  may  lean  on  the  character  of  these  pages* 
and  rest  contented  at  the  point  where  they  stop.  We  see  in  that  point  but  a  starting-place 
for  our  new  journey  ;  and  on  that  journey,  with  new  prospects  opening  out  before  us  every¬ 
where,  we  joyfully  proceed,  entreating  our  readers — without  any  of  the  pain  of  leave-taking 
incidental  to  most  journeys — to  bear  us  company  All  the  year  round. 
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MY  FAREWELL  DINNER  AT  GIB. 

I  need  not  say  that  “  Gib  ”  is  the  fretful 
name — half  of  weariness,  half  of  fondness — 
given  to  Gibraltar  by  its  British  garrison. 

The  Tegus  was  to  sail  on  the  Thursday  ; 
and  it  was  the  Tuesday  before  that,  as  I  was 
putting  on  my  white  Spanish  canvas  slippers, 
that  that  good  fellow  Spanker  broke  in, 
waving  the  white  horse-tail  fan  which  the 
hardier  British  officers  generally  carry  when 
riding,  and  delivered  his  winged  words  thus 
to  me,  as  I  sat  hot  and  puffing  with  the  exer¬ 
tion  of  shaving,  reclining  on  a  black,  stony 
horse-hair  sofa  in  an  upper  room  of  the  Club 
House  Hotel  : 

“  I  say,  old  fellow,  you’re  in  a  hole.” 

I  looked  down  on  the  floor,  and  saw 
nothing  to  corroborate  the  gallant  subal¬ 
tern’s  friendly  alarm. 

“  You’ve  put  your  foot  in  it  nicely.” 

I  looked  at  my  boot. 

“  O  !  don’t  be  so  doosed  literal.  We  are  all 
in  a  hole.” 

“  What  ?  Have  the  Spaniards  undermined 
us  1  ” 

“O  !  I  say,  old  fellow,  none  of  your  non¬ 
sense.  It  is  so  infernal  hot.  Have  you  got 
any  bitter  beer  ? 

Here  Spanker,  fixing  his  glass  in  his  eye 
as  one  would  push  a  cap  on  a  gun-nipple,  and 
abruptly  rushing  to  the  head  of  the  stairs 
roared,  with  a  ten-pounder  voice,  “  Now 
then,  look  alive  with  that  beer,  will 
you!” — the  “will  you”  twisting  up  in  the 
way  a  whip-lash  laps  round  an  urchin’s 
legs. 

The  beer  was  looked  alive  with ;  and  a 
|  waiter,  pinching  the  indispensable  napkin 
under  his  arm,  entered  with  such  haste  that 
you  would  have  thought  he  had  just  brewed 
the  beer,  and  was  serving  it  up  before  the 
I  bloorh  was  off. 

I  was  uneasy,  because  Spanker  was 
!  decidedly  so  ;  his  glass  kept  dropping  out 
like  a  ripe  nut  QUt  of  its  husk.  First  he 
would  look  at  one  spur,  then  at  the  other  ; 
then  he  brushed  the  dust  off  his  boots  with 
a  clean  white  handkerchief ;  then  he  got  up, 
and  looked  out  between  the  window-blinds  at 
the  sun  and  the  fortifications,  as  if  he  had  just 
landed  ;  or,  like  a  merchant  who  was  anxious 
for  his  argosies.  Then  he  sat  down,  looked 
at  me,  brushed  the  white  bitter  froth  off  his 
moustachios,  and  then  flicked  off,  with  a 
Brummel  particularity  foreign  to  his  nature, 
a  pin’s-head  of  dust  from  the  left  knee  of 
his  red-striped  un-nameds. 

At  length  he  said,  uneasily,  “  I  must  bring 
it  up  at  once,  for  I  never  can  keep  a  secret 
— you’re  so  popular  at  Gib,  that  we  are  all 
intending  to  give  a  doosed  good  dinner  at  the 
Club  House  the  night  you  sail.  Now  don’t 
say  no.  Dinner  ordered  :  twenty  covers,  and 
claret  by  the  bucket.  The  Hundred-and- 
Fortieth  band  is  engaged  ;  and  it  will  be  a 
bang-up  feed,  I  can  tell  you.  One  word  : 


don’t  ask  me  to  return  thanks  for  Army  and 
Navy  ;  I’m  no  hand  at  speechifying.” 

“  Who  wfill  be  there  1  ” 

“  Why,  Driver  and  the  Doctor,  and  Forbes 
and  Thompson,  and  all  the  fellows  you  tra¬ 
velled  with  in  Spain,  and  who  are  going  back 
in  the  Tegus  with  you.  The  Major  will  wig 
me  for  letting  the  cat  out  of  the  bag,  but  I 
can’t  help  it  ;  and  you  might,  you  know, 
want  to  draw  up,  you  know,  some  speech  or 
some — ” 

“  Spanker,  you  are  a  good  fellow.  I  shall 
need  some  preparation  ;  but  don’t  make  me 
notorious  and  ridiculous  by  sending  off  a 
paragraph  to  the  Times  about  the  dinner.” 

Five  minutes  after  Spanker  had  left,  in 
came  the  Major  on  heavy  tip-toe  to  tell  me 
the  secret  also.  I  coloured,  started,  and 
did  the  bashful  and  grateful.  My  acting 
would  have  been  worth  pounds  on  the  hust¬ 
ings.  No  M.P.  who  has  just  received  a 
rotten  egg  in  his  eye  could  have  bowed  more 
magnificently  than  I  did.  The  Major  kindly 
said  that  Gib  would  be  as  dull  the  day  after 
I  sailed  as  a  doctor’s  shop  in  a  healthy  season. 

I  bowed  again. 

There  were  all  my  old  friends,  I  found, 
to  be  at  the  farewell  dinner.  Forty  winks, 
the  great  traveller,  still  intent  on  his  book 
about  Spain,  and  devoting  his  generous  life 
to  correcting  the  prejudices  and  aberrations 
of  men  he  met  at  table  d’hdtes.  There  was 
to  be  Spanker  and  Driver,  of  course  ;  the 
very  Orestes  and  Pylades  of  subalterns — 
always  reckless,  frank,  noisy,  kind,  and  in¬ 
consequential.  There  was  the  grave  mentor 
of  Granada,  the  immortal  guide  Bensaken, 
who  had  just  luckily  come  from  that 
Moorish  city  he  so  much  adorns,  with  Lady 
Pentweazle  and  her  five  daughters — snub, 
pert,  squat,  smart,  and  reddish.  There 
wouid  be  Mr.  Doolan,  our  Xeres  wine-mer¬ 
chant,  now  at  Gib  on  business,  and  Don 
Sanchez  Balthazar,  the  chivalrous  enthusiast 
of  pictures  and  ballads,  whom  Spanker  had 
written  to  from  Seville  on  purpose.  Rose, 
too,  was  now  in  Gib,  fresh  from  an  excursion 
to  Honda ;  where  he  had  extorted  much 
money  from  a  party  of  tourists  by  pretending 
to  bribe  off  a  sham  band  of  brigands,  got  up 
with  a  true  artistic  sense  of  costume — all 
dirt  and  ribbons.  Fluker,  who  accompanied 
me  to  Barbary,  has  been  staying  to  paint  a 
portrait  of  the  town-major  ;  the  hair  of  whose 
head  seems  all  to  have  run  down  into  whis¬ 
kers.  He  was  waiting,  like  me,  for  the 
Tegus,  and  will  not  be  forgotten  as  an 
honoured  guest.  Major  Hodgins,  the  voluble 
and  demonstrative,  who  let  me  ride  over  the 
Raisin  mountains  alone,  will  be  in  the  chair, 
because,  as  Spanker  flatteringly  tells  him 
he  is  “  such  a  jolly  good  fellaw  but,  really, 
because  he  has  a  good  voice  and  no  modesty. 
To  these  I  must  add  Niggle,  the  north-country 
lawyer,  who  querulously  contradicts  almost 
everything,  in  a  cracked  tip-toe  voice  from 
Murray.  Spry,  the  American  tourist,  who 
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has  just  left  his  rooms  at  the  Alhambra  on 
his  way  back  to  Bawstun.  Lispin,  the  admi¬ 
ralty  agent,  a  languid  official,  who  never 
speaks  if  he  can  shrug  his  shoulders  instead. 
The  Reverend  Walter  Monoculus,  travelling 
tutor,  with  the  Honourable  Sidney  Limpet, 
would  not  fail,  I  knew,  though  now  at  Tarifa  ; 

|  because  the  Honourable  Sidney  was  on  his 
(I  way  back,  post  haste,  to  take  a  place  in 
the  war  office,  kept  for  him  by  a  noble  rela¬ 
tive  ;  and  to  which,  I  am  sure,  he  will  stick  as 
long  as  England  remains  a  mummy  swaddled 
up  in  red  tape.  Then  there  was  Herr 
Schwartzenlicht,  the  German  picture  collector 
with  the  Judas  beard,  who  tormented  me 
before  my  time  at  the  Murillo  Gallery. 

The  excitement  was  beginning.  It  was  four 
o’clock,  and  the  Club  House  Hotel  was  like 
one  immense  boiling  pot.  The  roof  seemed 
actually  to  shake  with  the  agitated  motion  of 
touters,  odd  men,  and  waiters.  The  roof 
shook  like  the  lid  of  a  pot  when  the  potatoes 
are  jogging  up  and  bumping  to  get  out. 
The  uncarpeted  stairs  were  being  played 
upon  by  feet,  as  if  they  were  the  key-boards 
of  some  perpendicular  piano.  Herr  Schwart¬ 
zenlicht,  whom  I  met  going  to  dress,  said  : 

“  I  should  laike  to  baint  your  bordtrait, 
but,  mein  Gott !  dere  is  naow  too  much 
egsitement.” 

Every  now  and  then  came  from  the 
momentarily  opened  door  of  the  kitchen  an 
angry  hiss  and  bubble,  as  if  the  Furies  were 
stewing  their  snakes  for  a  private  dinner¬ 
party  for  Pluto.  Then  there  was,  now  and 
then  a  tremendous  smash  of  crockery,  as  if 
some  great  altar  of  plates  had  been  col¬ 
lected  and  upset  in  sacrifice  to  the  cook’s 
deity.  Waiters  with  white  cravats  ran 
about,  giving  one  the  impression  of  some 
clerical  Low-Church  convent  being  sacked  by 
Papist  troops.  The  landlord,  too,  shouts 
orders  as  if  he  were  addressing  the  soldiers 
relieving  guard  in  the  square  outside.  I  see, 
as  I  go  up-stairs  to  dress,  solemn  processions 
of  waiters,  with  melons,  figs,  peaches,  and 
small  funeral  piles  of  biscuits,  filing  into  the 
dining-room  on  the  ground  floor.  The  smell 
is  as  of  a  Paradise  of  kitchens,  and  the  shirt¬ 
sleeved  Spanish  hangers-on  grin  and  quote 
proverbs  about  it.  The  telegraph  at  the  flag¬ 
staff  now  may  toss  its  arms  and  fling  up  its 
coloured  pills  as  much  as  it  likes,  no  one  in 
the  Club  House  Hotel  cares  even  to  consult 
the  great  Club  House  Hotel  telescope,  and 
make  out  what  all  its  fuss  means. 

I  am  dressing.  Black.  That  curious  coat, 
with  bird-like  tails  ;  white  waistcoat,  purer 
than  the  snow  that  never  has  been  driven 
over  ;  tie,  a  masterpiece  of  spotless  intricacy. 
I  was  half  way  down-stairs,  and  just  opposite 
the  clock-case  (one  of  those  curious  coffins  of 
dead  time  and  cradles  of  the  future  and  the 
present  that  are  still  to  be  seen  on  end,  grave 
and  sentinel-like  in  your  English  unadulterated 
farmhouse). 
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Spanker,  when  reconnoitering  me  calmly 
through  his  stony  eye-glass,  exclaimed,  “  Do 
you  know  we  are  all  assembled,  and  waiting 
for  you  below  ?  Look  alive  !  ” 

I  go  down  the  long  white  tables,  loaded 
with  plate  and  flowers  and  bottles.  Ranks 
of  men  in  black  guarded  by  waiters  enfilade 
the  table.  Major  Hodgins  is  tremendous 
and  sublime ;  Herr  Sch  wartzenlicht  peery 
and  intent  ;  Spanker  serene  ;  Driver  merry  ; 
Forty  winks  regal  ;  Niggle  punctilious  ; 
Fluker  discursive  ;  Doolan  quiet  and  serene  ; 
Naggle  patient.  They  rise  as  I  enter,  and 
a  buzz  of  delight  welcomes  me  through  the 
steam  of  the  soup  that  is  smoking  like  a 
sacrifice  of  old  Rome.  The  fish  was  a 
wonderful  study  for  the  ichthyologist ;  it  was 
an  epitome  of  all  Adam  named  in  Eden.  To 
look  down  the  table  and  see  the  heads  taking 
wine  across  small  thickets  of  epergnes  and 
flowers  was  a  wonderful  sight.  The  waiters 
were  electrified.  The  noise  of  corks  plopping 
out  with  a  reluctant  bang  was  as  of  perpetual 
assassination  at  an  Irish  public  dinner,  where 
they  used  to  shoot  a  chairman  at  the  end  of 
every  course. 

I  parry  the  entrees,  nod  my  head  at  the 
pat§es,  am  cheered  as  I  make  allusions  to 
Old  England,  and  am  helped  lazily  to  the 
roast  beef  of  Albion.  There  is  incessant 
taking  wine  :  I  take  it  even  with  Fluker, 
who  is  vexed  because  I  will  not  sit  for  a 
second  portrait,  and  who  has  a  slight  spot  of 
vermilion  on  his  nose,  which  makes  everyone 
smile,  which  he  attributes  to  his  amusing 
conversation  about  the  scholastic  theology  of 
Dante,  and  the  proofs  of  his  having  known  of 
the  existence  of  America.  Bensaken  is  quietly 
suggestive  and  deferential  in  his  whispers. 
Forty  winks  is  taking  notes  in  a  red-bound 
book.  He  says  to  me,  when  we  have  nodded 
together  and  taken  wine  : 

“  My  book  gets  on,  though  slow,  sir :  it 
grows — it  grow,  I  shall  enlighten  the  people 
at  home  :  Spain  is  quite  a  new  field.  Sug¬ 
gestive  country — very  suggestive.” 

“  That’s  what  Ford  says,”  says  Niggle. 
“  You’ll  find  that  in  Murray.  I  say,  waiter, 
run  up  for  my  Murray,  Number  Twenty-two.” 

The  Spanish  waiter  looks  round  distressed 
and  surprised. 

“  You  know,  I  suppose,  what  he  says  about 
Gibraltar,  that  it  is — ” 

“  Here  is  a  traveller  who  swears  by 
Murray!”  says  Forty  winks,  gravely.  “To 
think  of  men  going  by  an  old  prejudiced 
Tory,  like  Ford !  What  you  quote  was 
altered  after  he  left  Spain  twenty  years  ago.” 

“  Well,  but  Murray  says — ” 

“Mr.  Niggle,”  says  Major  Hodgins,  with  a 
tremendous  voice,  “  I  must  remind  you  that 
it  is  the  custom  with  us  military  men  at  Gib, 
when  we  go  tours  in  Spain,  to  fine  any  man 
who  quotes  Murray  one  bottle  of  sherry.” 

“  Murray’s  all  rot,”  says  Driver. 

“We  want  a  new  book  on  Spain,  my  gentle¬ 
mens,”  Rose  remarks. 
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“And  you  will  have  one,”  said  Forty- 
winks,  shutting  his  note- book.  “People  don’t 
know  the  Spanish  character.  They  travel  in 
cliques  ;  they  do  not  mix  with  the  people  ; 
they — ” 

“  Fortywinks,  a  glass  of  wine,”  said 
Spanker  trying  to  put  him  out. 

It  was  of  no  use. 

“They  mistake  the  Spaniard’s  religion  for 
bigotry  ;  his  courage  for  cruelty.  They  go 
in  beer-drinking  parties  from  Gibraltar  with 
English  officers  who  ought — ” 

“No  side-winds,”  said  a  voice. 

“  There  are  men  who  go  into  Spain,  tossing 
bonbons  through  gratings,  kissing  hands  to 
jealously-guarded  beauties,  insulting  every 
prejudice  of  the  natives,  and  when  they — ” 

Spanker  here  caught  up  a  wine-glass  with 
angry  intent,  when  a  tremendous  knock  on 
the  table  with  a  wooden  hammer  from  Major 
Hodgins,  interrupted  the  conflict,  and  lulled 
us  one  by  one  to  silence.  The  Major  stood 
like  Csesar  on  the  Capitol,  one  hand  in  the 
breast  of  his  regimentals,  the  other  knuckling 
down  on  the  table. 

“Gentlemen, — You  are  all,  I  am  sure, 
aware  that  we  are  met  together  this  evening 
to  discharge  a  painful,  yet  pleasant  duty, 
of  bidding  farewell  to  an  honoured  friend. 
(Cheers.)  I  need  not  dilate  on  his  urbanity. 
(Cheers.)  I  need  not  waste  my  weak  (No, 
no  ! )  words  in  dilating  on  his  social 
qualities,  on  the  merriment  which  hovers 
round  him  like  a — like  a — (Hear,  hear!) 
Gentlemen,  I  am  selected  from  among  you, 
not  for  my  eloquence  (Yes,  yes  !  ),  but  for  my 
age  and  experience  in  such  social  matters 
(Ironical  cries  of  No,  no  ! — Shouts  of  ‘  Thirty- 
one  last  grass,’  from  Spanker),  to  express 
the  regret  with  which  Gib  —  I  think  I  may 
venture  to  say,  I  think  I  am  in  a  position  to 
say  old  Gib — looks  upon  the  vessel — upon 
the  departure  of  our  esteemed  friend,  Blank. 
(Cheers.)  (Bensaken,  who  has  been  asleep, 
awakes  and  cheers  when  everyone  else  has 
finished.)  We  have  known  him  as  a  delight¬ 
ful  friend — as  a  kind  host — as  an  entertain¬ 
ing  and  laughter-moving  companion.  Hence¬ 
forth  he  must  be  for  us  only  a  pleasant 
memory,  and  what  I  believe  Tom  Moore 
eloquently  calls  ‘ a  phantom  of  delight.’ 
(Rapturous  applause.  Niggles  shakes  ffiis 
head,  and  says,  ‘Wordsworth.’)  I,  therefore, 
gentlemen,  call  on  you  to  fill  your  glasses,  and 
drink  the  health  of  our  honoured  friend, 
Blank,  with  three  times  three.  Take  the  time 
from  me.  Gentlemen,  charge  your  glasses.” 

“  Bumpers,”  cries  Spanker ;  and  looks  at 
the  bottle  with  radiant  triumph. 

“  Kentish  Fire,”  suggests  Driver. 

The  toast  was  drunk  up-standing  with 
tremendous  applause,  and  Kentish  Fire,  till 
the  glasses  hopped  for  joy  upon  the  table. 
Then  came  “For  he’s  a  jolly  good  fellow,” 
and  “  It’s  a  way  we  have  in  the  Army,”  till 
everybody  was  red,  smiling,  and  out  of 
breath. 
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The  silence  then  became  painful,,  and  the 
constraint  evident.  The  bottle  began  to  stick 
in  its  orbit  as  if  no  one  would  take  any  more 
till  I  had  spoken,  I  rose. 

“  Mr.  Chairman,  and  Gentlemen, — ‘  A  full 
bottle  needs  no  squeezing,’  is  a  true  observa¬ 
tion,  though  not  a  Spanish  proverb.  Out  of 
the  fulness  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh. 
As  marriage  is  the  consummation  of  love, 
and  ripe  manhood,  childhood  perfected,  so  are 
thanks  the  flowers  of  gratitude.  To  quote  the 
poet  Firdusl,  man  is  like  the  soldier  on  the 
march,  he  gets  into  snug  quarters,  hugs  the 
fire,  laughs  at  his  meals,  prattles  with  the 
children,  is  charmed  with  the  landlady,  grows 
friends  with  the  host.  He  could  live  at  his 
billet  for  ever.  Just  such  a  village  as  he  had 
dreamt  of  for  his  age.  Bang  goes  a  gun  ; 
the  trumpet  blows  ;  his  comrades’  horses  paw 
the  ground  ;  he  must  mount.  The  order  to 
march  is  given,  and  he  must  ride  away.  (Cheers 
— Spanker  is  affected.)  He  presses  this  one-’s 
lips  and  that  one’s  hand ;  he  mounts,  and, 
by  that  happy  village,  is  never  more  seen. 
All  parting  is  a  type  of  that  last  march,  when 
Death  blows  the  trumpet  for  our  moving. 
(Fortywinks  makes  a  note,  and  Schwartzen- 
licht  sobs,  not  quite  understanding  the 
allusion,  but  observing  the  earnest  ‘  egs- 
pression’  of  my  face.)  Yet,  with  these  friendly 
faces  before  me  smiling  approval,  how  can  I 
be  sad  1  Let  me  recal  some  of  the  pleasant 
scenes  of  the  strange  land,  half  orange-grove, 
half  desert,  we  have  traversed  together, 
dividing  our  vexations,  and  doubling  our 
joys.  We  have  all  gazed  on  the  Giralda  and 
the  Alhambra,  the  Arab  river,  and  the 
Moorish  tow'er.  We  have  together  beheld 
those  strange  groups  and  scenes  that  pre¬ 
viously  had  been  to  us  mere  dreams,  mere 
vapours  from  books  and  pictures,  them¬ 
selves,  however  beautiful,  mere  idols  and 
dreams  of  dreams.  (Cheers.)  Aided  by  the 
learning  of  Herr  Schwartzenlicht,  and  the 
critical  acumen  of  Mr.  Niggle,  the  energy 
of  Mr.  Naggle,  the  chivalrous  ardour  of 
Lieutenant  Spanker,  (deprecatory  cries  of 
‘No,  not’  from  Spanker),  the  experience 
of  Major  Hodgins,  the  talent  of  Mr.  Forty¬ 
winks,  the  artistic  taste  of  Mr.  Fluker, 
the  zeal  of  Mr.  Rose,  and  the  fidelity  of 
Senor  Bensaken,  I  have  returned  from  Spain 
thin,  brown,  footsore,  and  dusty,  but  other¬ 
wise  sound  in  wind  and  limb.  (Applause.) 
With  you,  friends  of  my  heart,  I  have 
watched  the  bloodshed  of  the  bull-fight,  the 
industry  of  the  wine  districts,  the  hardy 
poverty  of  the  raisin  country,  the  rough 
endurance  of  the  fishermen,  the  beauty  of 
the  black-eyed  Donnas,  the  chivalry  of  the 
Dons,  the  sterility  of  the  sand-plains,  and  the 
green  lavishness  of  the  vineyards.  With  you 
I  have  laughed  over  Don  Quixote’s  generous 
craziness  and  unsuccessful  attempts  to  put 
an  old  civilisation  right,  by  means  of  the  ideal 
laws  of  an  exploded  chivalry.  With  you,  I 
have  rambled  over  Gil  Bias,  and  studied 
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Lope  and  Calderon.  With  you,  I  have  shared 
my  delight  in  Spanish  art  and  Moorish  archi¬ 
tecture.  With  you,  I  have  watched  the  road¬ 
side  water-wheel  and  listened  to  the  insatiate 
cicalas.  We  have  been  burnt  by  the  same 
sun  and  shared  the  same  bitter  beer  (Hear, 
hear !  from  Spanker).  We  have  slept  under  the 
same  roof,  and  sat  at  the  same  tables,  picked 
at  the  same  grape-bunches  and  divided  the 
same  loaf.  With  your  names  will  ever  be 
associated  my  sunny  recollections  of  Spain. 
I  never  shall  part  an  orange’s  sections,  or 
hear  a  guitar  speak,  but  I  shall  think,  kind 
friends,  of  you  ;  and,  when  I  reach  in  old 
age  the  inevitable  regions  of  Fogiedom,  and 
pass  ^  on  querulously  to  that  dark  country 
of  Twaddledom,  which  is  bisected  by  the 
great  black  river  of  Oblivion,  I  shall  bore 
my  delighted  children  with  stories  in  which 
your  friendly  names  will  be  intertwined. 
Gentlemen —  Mr.  Chairman  and  *  gentle¬ 
men,  I  shall  now  sit  down,  expressing  once 
more  my  fervent  and  grateful  sense  of  the 
honour  you  have  done  me.”  (Tremendous 
cheering.) 

“I  suppose  it’s  too  late  to  get  the  old 
trump  a  piece  of  plate  ?”  says  Spanker.  “I 
shan  t  care  how  soon  I  leave  Gib  now  he’s 
going.” 

“  Don’t  forget  me,”  I  said,  “  Spanker.” 

“  Not  I,”  said  Spanker. 

li  Not  likely,”  said  Driver. 

“  Gentlemens,”  said  Rose,  coming  in,  “  the 
luggage  is  gone  down.  It  is  time  to  be 
moving,  my  gentlemens.” 

Pressing  cigars  on  me,  small  bull-terriers, 
Barbary  monkeys,  Crimean  swords,  fishing- 
rods,  accordions,  merschaums,  and  other 
trifles,  Spanker  and  Driver  followed  me  to  the 
Waterport  Gate,  where  we  took  boat. 

It  was  a  delicious  sunset  as  we  glided  from 
the  land,  and  Schwartzenlicht  said,  referring 
to  Spanker,  now  fading  to  a  mere  scarlet 
speck  on  the  shore,  “  Dat  is  a  fine  young 
mans.  I  should  like  to  have  taken  his 
I  bordtrait.” 

“  By  Jove,  so  should  I,”  said  Fluker. 

Old  Gib  grew  smaller  and  smaller  ;  but,  as 
long  as  I  could  distinguish  objects  on  the 
shore,  I  could  still  see  two  scarlet  specks  of 
exactly  the  same  size  standing  there — the 
|  one  was  Spanker  and  the  other  was  Driver. 
I  kept  the  glass  up  till  they  grew  no  larger 
than  house  flies  —  the  blue  bottle  behind 
waving  a  handkerchief,  was,  I  presume,  Major 
I  Hodgins  of  the  Mounted  Bombardiers. 


NOBODY’S  PHILANTHROPIST. 
— 

A  certain  philanthropist  took  a  notorious 
young  pickpocket  by  the  hand,  and  introduced 
the  little  criminal  to  his  wife  and  children  ; 
bidding  them  look  upon  him  as  a  servant  of 
the  family. 

And  when  young  Nobody  (the  subject  of 
the  experiment),  after  a  sermon  from  the 
Philanthropist  on  the  inestimable  advantages 
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ol  honesty,  and  the  losing  game  of  theft  ; 
told  him  to  go  into  the  kitchen,  eat  his  dinner, 
and  learn  the  household  duties  he  had  to  per¬ 
form  :  when  Nobody,  in  short,  was  fairly 
ensconsed  in  his  new  home,  he  began  to 
reflect  seriously  on  the  step,  which,  in  a 
moment  of  honest  enthusiasm,  under  the  fire  of 
the  Philanthropist’s  eloquence,  he  had  deter¬ 
mined  upon  trying. 

He  remembered,  possibly,  the  days  in  the 
native  court,  when  his  kind  old  protector  had 
soothed  and  comforted  him,  after  his  father 
had  thrashed  him  :  the  days  when  he  walked 
boldly  about  the  streets  in  no  fear  of  the 
police.  He  remembered,  also,  that  while  he 
was  risking  his  liberty  by  thieving,  he  was 
enduring  all  kinds  of  hardships.  He  did  not, 
probably,  weigh  these  advantages  and  disad¬ 
vantages,  clearly  and  methodically  ;  but  he 
held  a  confused  conclusion  that  there  was 
something  better  in  the  plan  of  life  proposed 
to  him  by  the  Philanthropist,  than  he  could 
find  in  the  career  of  a  thief.  The  sym¬ 
pathy  of  a  good  man  touched  him,  and  helped 
to  win  him  over.  He  was  startled  by  the 
appearance  of  a  strange  friend,  who  really 
and  truly  did  not  wish  to  do  him  harm.  For 
it  had  been  poor  little  Nobody’s  creed,  as  it 
had  unhappily  been  his  experience,  that 
simple,  pure  selfishness  was  the  mainspring 
of  every  human  action.  So  that  cunning,  to 
him,  was  the  admirable  quality.  It  was  an 
art  by  which  the  artist  could  obtain  the 
greatest  advantages  from  others  with  the  least 
exertion  to  himself.  His  life  had  been  almost 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  development  of 
this  cunning.  His  caution  was  remarkably 
precocious.  He  would  have  been  a  clever  lad, 
who  had  played  a  successful  trick  upon  astute 
little  Nobody.  Strangely,  doubtingly,  did  the 
boy  look  up  into  the  Philanthropist’s  face,  en¬ 
deavouring  to  read  the  teacher’s  heart.  No¬ 
body  found  it  hard  to  believe  that  there  was 
really  and  truly  an  unselfish  person  in  the 
world.  Might  not  the  old  fellow  be  trying  on 
some  game  ?  What  could  his  dodge  be  ?  Why 
should  an  elderly  party,  who  had  got  a  good 
house  of  his  own,  run  into  slums  and  low 
lodging-houses,  and  pick  out  the  like  of  him  ? 
Could  it  be  for  amusement  ?  or  was  he  soft¬ 
headed,  with  a  little  money  about  him  that  he 
didn’t  exactly  know  how  to  get  rid  of?  For 
some  time,  Nobody  was  sorely  puzzled.  The 
man  who  did  anything  without  having  a  selfish 
object  in  view,  was,  to  his  unhappy  j  udgment,  an 
idiot.  Nobody  could  not  respect  any  passer¬ 
by  who  happened  to  give  him  a  few  pence. 
The  donor  was  simply  a  very  shallow  man  of 
the  world.  This  state  of  feeling  was  natural 
to  him  and  his  companions.  They  lived  in  a 
permanent  state  of  suspicion.  It  was  their 
business  to  be  on  their  guard  against  every¬ 
body  ;  for,  on  all  sides,  they  had  something  to 
fear.  A  little,  ragged  army  in  a  great  enemy’s 
country,  vigilant  scouts,  and  a  strong  van 
guard,  protecting  outposts  were  as  necessary  to 
them,  as  are  these  precautions  to  the  French 
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in  the  wild  fastnesses  of  Kabylia.  It  was 
natural  to  these  lawless  lads,  it  was  good 
generalship  in  them,  to  look  with  profound 
suspicion  upon  every  person  who  approached 
them  from  the  direction  of  the  enemy.  The 
Philanthropist  was,  therefore,  received  with 
misgivings ;  and  his  professions  of  friendship, 
and  his  offers  of  assistance  were  entertained 
with  distrust.  Nobody  was  the  only  lad 
whom  he  won.  And,  when  Nobody  entered 
the  Philanthropist’s  kitchen,  warm,  and  plen¬ 
tifully  provided  as  it  was,  he  endeavoured  to 
look  pleased.  He  threw  his  flat,  greasy  little 
cap  upon  the  dresser. 

“  Hang  it  up,  young  man,”  said  the  cook, 
sharply,  pointing  to  some  pegs.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  when  young  Nobody  was  un¬ 
covered,  he  was  not  a  prepossessing  object. 
His  face  had  a  greasy  paleness.  His  hair 
was  matted  over  his  brow,  and  brought  to 
two  curls  upon  his  cheeks.  His  throat  had 
something  of  the  bull  quality  about  it  ;  but 
his  hands  might  have  belonged  to  one  of 
the  royal  princes.  There  was  a  strange, 
flat,  corduroy  odour  about  him,  also,  that 
fairly  offended  Mrs.  Tantrums’  olfactory 
nerves. 

Tantrums  was  a  warm-hearted  Irishwoman, 
who  appeared  to  regard  her  master  as  an 
amiable  monomaniac.  And  Nobody  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  Tantrums  as  the  most  recent  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  Philanthropist’s  insanity.  The 
oor  boy  saw,  at  once,  the  kind  of  welcome 
e  had  to  expect  in  the  kitchen  ;  and  he  was 
inclined  to  give  his  views  on  tempers  gene¬ 
rally  to  his  new  fellow-servant,  in  a  peculiar 
language  that  would  have  astonished  this 
dignified  and  compassionate  lady.  But  for 
the  moment  he  restrained  himself,  and  took  a 
seat  near  the  fire,  having  been  warned  to 
remain  at  a  respectful  distance  from  the 
muffins  upon  the  fender.  Tantrums  was 
suspicious  of  the  new-comer.  By  continually 
blowing  as  she  passed  near  him,  she  intimated 
that  the  peculiar  flat,  corduroy  odour,  to  which 
we  have  already  referred,  was  not  unnoticed 
by  her  sagacious  nostrils.  By  banging  the 
tea-tray  upon  the  table  ;  and  again,  the  tea¬ 
pot  upon  the  tea-tray,  she  wished  to  convey 
to  Nobody  her  displeasure  generally  at  his 
presence.  Women  are  doubly  armed.  Not 
only  has  their  tongue  an  agility  which  the 
masculine  organ  seeks  in  vain  to  rival,  but 
they  enjoy  a  fund  of  pantomime,  more  espe¬ 
cially  for  the  expression  of  displeasure,  that 
makes  masculine  gesture  appear  tame  and 
beggarly. 

Nobody  perceived  that  he  was  committed 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  tartar.  He 
winced  ;  for  he  saw  that  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  mollify  her.  The  assumption  of 
cool,  deliberate  indifference  marked  Master 
Nobody’s  behaviour  henceforth.  Tantrums 
went  through  those  somewhat  trying  evolu¬ 
tions  which  would  have  been  described  in 
suburban  tea-parties  as  giving  herself  airs. 
But  cool  Nobody  responded  only  with  a  sub- 
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dued  whistle.  He  sate,  gazing  into  the  fire, 
till  supper-time  came,  when  he  ate  his  bread 
and  cheese  in  silence,  and  in  due  time  went 
to  bed.  He  had  remarked  the  care  with, 
which  Tantrums  had  locked  up  every  scrap 
of  bread,  every  candle-end.  He  saw  that 
she  knew  his  story,  and  shared  only  a 
moderate  proportion  of  the  Philanthropist’s 
enthusiasm. 

Well,  after  years  spent  in  the  streets ; 
after  nights  in  dark  arches  and  foul  lodging- 
houses  ;  after  sad  hours  of  moonlight,  when 
no  roof  stood  between  that  young  head  and 
heaven  ;  after  times  of  sore  want,  amid  soak¬ 
ing  rains  and  in  stifling  fog  ;  after  tramping 
over  bleak  downs  till  the  face  was  numbed 
and  the  bones  ached  to  the  marrow  ;  after 
weeks  of  dreary  drill  in  silent  prisons — here 
was  the  wanderer  snugly  hived  at  last.  Now 
the  world  lies  fair  before  him.  A  generous 
soul  under  that  comfortable  roof  guards  him, 
and  will  see  justice  done  to  him  by  the  world. 
For  to-morrow’s  dinner  he  need  have  no  care. 
A  few  not  irksome  duties  and  his  bread,  and 
more  than  his  bread,  is  earned.  As  his 
wicked  head  presses,  for  the  first  time,  a 
clean  white  pillow,  and  as  his  poor  limbs 
refuse  to  be  still,  but  wander  in  unquiet 
delight  about  the  soft  bed,  what  thoughts 
are  eddying  in  the  young  brain  of  most- 
fortunate  Nobody  ? 

We  may  be  sure  that  they  are  confused. 
The  boy  has  wandered  back  to  his  old 
haunts  ;  his  companions  are  possibly  enjoying 
the  fruit  of  a  successful  robbery,  and  are 
alluding  to  his  “softness”  in  unmeasured 
terms  of  contempt.  He  cannot  tell  why  he 
should  wish  himself  among  them.  The  truth 
is  obvious  :  he  has  friends  there.  He  has  pre¬ 
dilections  and  affections  of  which  the  world 
knows  nothing,  and  consequently  never  takes 
into  the  account  when  judging  him.  The 
comfortable  bed  is  hugely  enjoyed ;  the 
supper  was  a  welcome  luxury ;  still  there  is 
the  vision  of  the  tramp’s  lodging — and  there, 
grinning  round  the  rusty  iron  stove,  sit  the 
Bouncer,  One-eyed  Joe,  and  other  choice 
spirits.  Almost  unaccountable  does  it  ap¬ 
pear  to  respectability  that  has  lived  for 
fifteen  years  in  Grove  Street,  and  never  once 
permitted  a  tax-gatherer  to  call  twice,  that  a 
boy  raked,  like  some  rotting  leaf  from  the 
road-side,  should  lie  in  his  first  snug  bed  only 
to  dream  with  envy  of  other  refuse  leaves 
still  lying  unregarded  in  the  foul  ditches  of 
the  earth  !  Yet  be  assured  of  this,  Re¬ 
spectability,  the  World  has  sown  upon  the 
soft  soil  of  this  creature’s  heart  the  deadly 
poison  that  is  now  within  it,  where  might 
have  been  grown  sweetest  honey-bearing 
flowers. 

The  Philanthropist  enjoys  his  profound 
sleep  of  quiet  conscience  over  the  gipsy  head 
of  Nobody.  Does  the  good  man  understand 
his  charge  ?  We  shall  see. 

Our  hero  was  speedily  set  to  work.  To 
work,  the  Philanthropist  justly  admonished 
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him,  was  the  human  lot.  To  avoid  this 
common  necessity  was  rank  cowardice.  Yet 
the  good  man  allowed  labour  was  irksome  to 
folk  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  leading  a 
gipsy  life,  and  Nobody  should  not  be  sorely 
tried.  He  should  have  easy  jobs,  and  unli¬ 
mited  confidence  should  be  reposed  in  him. 

“See,”  said  the  boy’s  generous  patron,  “I 
leave  all  my  property  about  the  house,  It 
would  be  easy  for  you  to  rob  me,  and  safe, 
for  I  should  not  prosecute  you.  But 
I  rely  upon  your  honour.  I  appeal  to  your 
honour ;  and  I  know  that  my  property  is 
safe.” 

Nobody  was  impressed,  bewildered,  by  this 
confidence  in  him  :  in  him  !  in  him — a  pro¬ 
fessed  thief !  He  was  pleased  also.  The  dim 
light  of  something  better  and  brighter  in  the 
world  than  low  cunning  pla}red  for  a  moment 
a  curious  jack-o’lautern  in  his  brain.  He 
went  to  clean  boots  and  knives  with  some 
heart ;  he  bore  the  home-thrusts  and  more 
poignant  gestures  of  Tantrums  with  some¬ 
thing  very  like  good-nature.  Despatched  on 
an  errand  by  his  master,  he  walked  through 
London  streets  with  a  proud  step  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  and  returned  to  his 
new  home  with  the  requested  answer.  He 
had  not  wandered  a  step  from  his  duty.  He 
was  proud  of  the  achievement,  and  was 
grateful  for  the  confidence  with  which  his 
master  had  received  him. 

“  The  old  gent,”  muttered  Nobody  to  him¬ 
self,  as  he  went  to  the  kitchen,  “seemed  to 
think  it  just  a  matter  o’course  that  I  should 
bring  back  the  letter  all  right.” 

This  faith  did  appear  wonderful  to  the 
youth  who,  from  the  hour  when  he  could 
first  run  alone,  had  seen  every  human  action 
hedged  about  by  snares  to  catch  the  trans¬ 
gressor  ;  who  had  been  governed  in  all  things 
by  fear.  The  Philanthropist  determined  to 
try  what  the  law  of  kindness  would  do  ;  and, 
in  fulfilment  determined  to  put  Nobody  to 
school.  He  therefore  calls  on  Mr.  Hartopp 
the  neighbouring  pedagogue.  He  has,  he  says, 
a  boy  whom  he  wishes  to  place  under  Mr.  Har- 
topp’s  care.  He  has  been  recommended  to  Mr. 
Hartopp  as  a  gentleman  who  is  not  unwilling 
to  try  an  experiment  in  education.  The 
Philanthropist  is  very  good.  Mr.  Hartopp 
smiles,  folds  his  lean  arms,  and  waits  with 
resignation  for  any  further  compliments  that 
may  be  heaped,  we  may  say,  on  his  unworthy 
head.  The  boy  whom  the  Philanthropist 
is  anxious  to  place  under  Mr.  Hartopp’s 
care  had  gone  wrong.  Mr.  Hartopp’s  face 
lengthens.  The  boy,  indeed,  has  been  in 
prison.  Mr.  Hartopp  shakes  his  head.  If 
Mr.  Hartopp  would  undertake,  under  his 
(the  Philanthropist’s)  responsibility,  to  try 
the  boy  as  a  scholar — ” 

“  De-ci-ded-ly  not!”  exclaims  Mr.  Har¬ 
topp  :  determination  being  written  in  the 
broadest  hand  upon  his  features. 

“It  would  be  an  act  of  high  Christian 
charity,”  the  Philanthropist  urged.  Here 

is  a  poor  boy,  who  had  never  had  a  chance 
in  life — who  is  now  eager  to  reform — who 
wishes  to  learn — and  whom  he  (the  Philan¬ 
thropist)  has  taken  into  his  own  family : 
such  is  his  faith  in  the  boy’s  sincerity. 

Possibly.  Very  unfortunate.  But  his 
scholars  are  all  highly  respectable  children, 
and  he  could  not  think  of  such  a  thing — was 

Mr.  Hartopp’s  verdict. 

“  There,”  said  the  Philanthropist  to  him¬ 
self,  as  he  bowed  to  Mr.  Hartopp,  “  there  is 
the  difficulty.  To  turn  a  boy  back  from 
a  prison  into  society  involves  a  fight,  of 
which  you  outsiders  have  no  adequate 
idea.” 

Disappointed  by  Mr.  Hartopp,  the  Philan¬ 
thropist  threaded  his  way  up  two  or  three 
damp  and  dark  courts.  He  saw  pale,  clammy 
preceptors,  who  obviously  made  but  a  poor 
account  of  teaching,  yet  who  stoutly  declined 
to  permit  Nobody  to  associate  with  their 
pupils.  There  was  one  teacher,  it  is  true 
(he  was  a  very  young  man)  who  appeared 
touched  by  our  story  of  the  poor  forlorn  boy, 
his  weakness  and  his  sorrows,  and  for  a 
moment  he  seemed  willing  to  receive  the 
outcast.  But,  after  a  few  minutes  spent  in 
a  hesitating  mood,  he  turned  suddenly  upon 
us,  and  peremptorily  declined  our  pro¬ 
position. 

And  thus  the  Philanthropist  went  home, 
and  reported  to  unhappy  Nobody  the  result 
of  his  endeavours  among  the  schoolmasters. 

He  said  to  him  : 

“  See,  my  boy,  all  that  you  have  lost,  how 
heavy  is  the  penalty,  how  deep  the  detes¬ 
tation,  honest  people  put  upon  a  life  like 
yours.  You  have  had  but  the  slenderest 
chances  ;  a  bad  parent,  and  no  one  to  care 
for  you.  YRur  education  has  been  of  the 
gutter :  and,  if  you  have  been  dishonest, 
society,  let  me  own  candidly  to  you,  has  been 
to  blame  with  yourself.  Else  might  I  not 
have  that  sympathy  for  you  which  I  feel. 
But,  if  we  cannot  find  a  school  just  now,  we 
may  get  you  a  situation.  What  could  you 
do?” 

Nobody,  during  this  lecture,  twirled  his 
fingers,  and  looked  sheepish,  if  not  sulky.  He 
and  Tantrums  had  just  had  a  scene.  She 
desired  him  to  perform  some  work,  to  which 
he  stoutly  objected,  as  beyond  the  province  of 
his  allotted  duties.  The  truth  was,  he  was 
very  lonely  in  that  kitchen.  Everything  was 
new  to  him,  and  he  was  ill  at  ease.  He — a 
London  gipsy — suddenly  caged,  in  a  warm 
and  snug  cage,  it  is  true  ;  but  still,  to  him,  a 
fretful  confinement  !  So  that  he  bluntly 
answered  the  Philanthropist. 

“  I’m  tired  of  this  !  ” 

“Tired!  Tired  of  what?”  asked  the 
astonished  Philanthropist. 

“  The  cook  bullies  me  ;  and  I’m  tired  of  it.” 
replied  Nobody. 

The  Philanthropist  understood  the  boy  at 
once,  and  spoke  again  kindly  to  him. 

“  Now,  this  will  not  do,  my  boy.  You 
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have  been  used  to  a  roving  life.  You  have 
never  been  accustomed  to  live  by  rule.  But 
you  must  have  courage.  You  must  do  some¬ 
thing.  And  then  think,  what  a  man  you’ll 
be,  when  you  have  learned  to  earn  your 
living  honestly.  Isn’t  it  worth  trying  ?  As 
it  is,  you  are  hated  by  the  world  ;  because 
you  live  a  cowardly  life,  being  afraid  to  do 
work  yourself,  and  meanly  stealing  the  work 
of  other  people.” 

Nobody  finally  consented  to  allow  the 
Philanthropist  to  find  a  situation  for  him. 

The  situation  was  found,  after  much  trouble. 
A  good-hearted  joiner  consented  to  take  No¬ 
body,  to  teach  him  his  trade,  and  to  give  him 
a  few  shillings  per  week,  to  begin  with.  The 
boy  was  to  sleep  still  in  the  Philanthropist’s 
house,  that  some  control  might  be  kept  over 
him  after  his  work-hours.  -And,  well-dressed 
for  his  work,  young  Nobody  left  his  patron’s 
house,  cheerfully,  during  a  few  mornings,  to 
serve  his  new  master.  The  Philanthropist 
was  delighted  with  the  success  of  his  bene¬ 
volent  experiment. 

“  Here,  at  least,”  said  he,  triumphantly, 
“is  one  young  creature,  snatched  from  the 
unholy  ways  of  life  !  ” 

The  Plnlanthropist  awaited  the  result 
patiently  :  and  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  a 
year  a  result  was  worked  out  and  explained 
by  the  following  letter. 

Laburnum  Cottage,  May  19th. 

My  Dear  Sir, — You  were  kind  enough  to  recom¬ 
mend  to  me,  about  three  months  ago,  a  little  boy, 
who  had  been  a  crossing-sweeper,  or  something  of 
that  description,  and  who  had  been  very  good,  out 
of  his  scanty  earnings,  to  his  poor  mother.  I  tried 
him,  as  I  promised.  He  had  two  good  suits  of 
clothes,  my  wife  arranged  a  box  of  good  linen  for 
him,  and  he  lived  from  our  own  table.  He  went  on 
very  well  during  three  or  four  weeks,  when  he  be¬ 
gan  to  sulk.  Presently  he  made  excuses  for  neglect¬ 
ing  his  work,  and  then  he  feigned  illness.  My  wife 
petted  him  ;  and  the  more  he  was  petted,  the  more 
exacting  he  became.  The  crisis  came  only  yester¬ 
day,  when  he  and  the  cook  quarrelled  desperately 
because  the  young  rogue  would  eat  nothing  but 
muffins  for  his  breakfast.  Bread  and  butter,  said 
he,  did  not  agree  with  him.  I  saw  now  clearly 
through  the  boy’s  character,  and  I  have  just  sent 
him  back  to  you.  Regretting  that  our  little  experi¬ 
ment  has  not  had  a  happier  termination,  I  am,  my 
dear  sir, 

Very  truly  yours, 

Alfred  Joyst. 

The  Philanthropist  explained  the  motives 
of  the  poor  little  lad,  by  attributing  them  to 
his  gipsy  spirit.  He  had  grown  up  free  as  a 
wild  man  in  the  woods  :  and  he  had  been 
suddenly  caged.  He  had  been  touched,  too, 
j  by  the  Philanthropist’s  kindness  ;  but  he 
j  could  not  stand  the  bars. 

By-and-by  Nobody  came  back  to  his  Phi¬ 
lanthropist  ;  but  only  out  of  a  grateful  im¬ 
pulse  to  say,  “  How  d’ye  do,  sir?”  He  never 
meant  to  stay.  The  Philanthropist  does 
not  at  this  time  know  what  has  become 


of  him  ;  but  he  does  not  despair.  Perhaps 
Nobody  will  end  in  her  Majesty’s  service, 
as  possibly  not  the  worst  member  in  her 
Majesty’s  fleet. 


CHIPS. 


A  SMOCK-FROCK  PARLIAMENT. 

There  are  a  great  many  Parliaments  in 
England.  A  philosopher  would  say,  that  the 
Anglo-Saxon  is  a  representative  creating 
animal.  The  truth  is,  that  with  all  our 
reserves  and  all  our  conflicts  of  opinion,  we 
Englishmen  do,  on  the  whole,  know  how 
to  pull  together.  There  are  associations 
forming  national,  municipal,  parochial  and 
social  parliaments ;  and,  although  dukes 
and  earls  meet  in  parliament,  so  also  do 
ploughmen  and  carters.  Very  orderly  assem¬ 
blies  are  the  business  meetings  of  men  in 
smock-frocks.  I  believe  we  may  find  an 
uneducated  class  at  each  end  of  the  social 
scale,  and  a  blockhead  in  cambric  is  not  a 
bit  less  formidable  than  a  blockhead  in  brown 
holland. 

Let  any  one  who  is  daintily  afraid  of  what 
he  calls  the  masses  go  and  attend  a  business 
meeting  of  the  Chorleywood  Association. 
Chorleywood  is  near  Watford,  Herts,  and 
there  by  help  of ’the  Eeverend  A.  Scrivenor, 
incumbent  of  the  parish,  and  Mr.  William 
Longman,  its  most  active  friend,  an  associa¬ 
tion  of  the  labourers  was  formed  about  four 
years  ago,  at  first  meaning  no  more  than 
a  provision  of  allotment  gardens.  Owners  of 
gardens  became  members.  Subscribers  of 
three  shillings  a-year,  whatever  their  posi¬ 
tion  in  life,  became  members, — rich  and  poor 
subscribed  and  met  together  as  associates 
when  prizes  were  given  for  the  famous 
gooseberries,  and  for  the  best  kept  gardens. 
After  the  annual  distribution  of  these  prizes, 
rich  and  poor  supped  together,  and  the 
labourers’  wives  sat  with  their  husbands, 
giving  the  right  home  charm  to  the  festival. 

From  cultivating  cabbage-beds  the  associa¬ 
tion  passed  on  to  the  digging — without  preju¬ 
dice  to  the  cabbages — into  members’  heads 
with  monthly  lectures  in  the  winter  months. 
There  are  but  a  thousand  people  scattered 
over  the  three  miles  length  of  country  known 
as  Chorleywood,  yet  two  hundred  will  come 
to  a  lecture.  There  now  lies  before  us  in  fair 
print  one  of  these  lectures,  the  first  of  a  series 
on  the  History  of  England  by  Mr.  William 
Longman.  Addressed  to  the  simplest  under¬ 
standing  and  so  rapid  that  it  passes  in  an 
hour’s  talk  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  King  John,  it  yet  gives  a 
right  general  idea  of  the  beginnings  of  our 
country,  and  is  full  of  attractive  and  amusing 
detail. 

Of  such  lectures  studeuts  in  smock-frocks 
make  some  effort  to  carry  away  notes.  Prizes 
are  offered  for  reports  of  them.  Of  some 
lectures  there  may  have  been  twenty 
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reports  sent  in,  varying  in  length  from 
a  leaf  of  note-paper  to  six  or  eight  folio 
pages.  We  should  like  to  see  the  History 
of  England  from  the  days  of  Ancient  Britons 
to  the  death  of  John,  epitomised  by  Lubin, 
ploughboy,  on  a  page  of  note-paper.  The 
Chorleywood  reporters  are  nine  men,  seven 
women,  five  school-boys,  and  a  dozen  school¬ 
girls. 

The  association  now  proposes  to  get  up  a 
Bent  Fund,  a  Savings’  Bank  and  a  Flower 
Show,  combined  with  a  Tea-party. 

A  correspondent  sends  us,  with  his  com¬ 
ment  on  it,  this  announcement  : 

CHORLEY  WOOD  ASSOCIATION. 

A  General  Meeting  of  the  Members  will  be  held 
in  the  School-room,  on  Wednesday,  April  27tb,  at 
6.15  o’clock  in  the  Evening,  to  consider  the  best 
method  of  protecting  the  Members’  gardens  from 
Robbery,  and  the  course  which  should  be  adopted  in 
reference  to  the  case  of  two  young  men,  sons  of 
Members,  found  trespassing  on  the  gardens  on  the 
night  of  Saturday,  April  9  th. 

The  following  Subjects  will  also  be  brought  under 
consideration  :  The  establishment  of  a  cricket  club 
in  connexion  with  the  Association,  and  the  proposed 
FLOWER  SHOW. 

All  Members  are  particularly  requested  to  attend. 

The  chief  subject  of  debate  our  corre¬ 
spondent  thus  explains  :  On  a  certain  night, 
he  tells  us,  the  allotment- gardens  were 
robbed.  Some  of  the  men  therefore  resolved 
to  watch.  At  midnight  the  watches  saw  two 
persons  coming  over  the  hedge  and  impru¬ 
dently  seized  them  at  once,  instead  of  waiting 
to  detect  them  in  the  act  of  theft.  The  tres¬ 
passers,  thus  punishable  only  as  trespassers, 
were  sons  of  two  allotment-holders.  It  was 
for  the  members  of  the  association  to  say  how 
they  would  act  in  such  a  case. 

At  the  appointed  meeting  the  fathers  of 
two  lads  who  had  been  caught  gave  their 
own  and  their  sons’  story  in  exculpation. 
After  some  conversation,  the  personal  part  of 
the  question  was  entirely  dropped.  The 
point  in  debate  then  became,  What  measures 
of  precaution  shall  be  taken  for  the  future  1 
Upon  this  point  there  was  maintained  a 
strictly  parliamentary  discussion.  It  was 
suggested  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  fix  the 
hours  during  which  members  might  or  might 
not  enter  their  gardens.  The  labourers  got  up 
one  after  another  in  the  most  orderly  manner 
to  deliver  and  support  their  several  opinions. 
Motions  were  made,  amendments  proposed, — 
men  spoke  on  the  amendments,  and  these 
were  successively  put  to  the  vote.  It  was 
then  moved  by  one  member  of  the  corduroy 
parliament  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
consider  and  report  on  any  measures  that 
might  seem  to  it  desirable.  There  was  a 
debate  and  vote  upon  this  motion  ;  the  names 
of  members  to  serve  on  committee  being 
finally  selected  and  put  to  the  meeting.  This 
orderly  discussion  lasted  two  hours,  and  led 
to  the  most  sensible  conclusion. 


Terrible  masses  these  !  How  shall  we  keep 
them  in  order  ? 


A  DRAMATIC  AUTHOR. 

Does  the  public  indifference  towards  the 
stage,  at  the  present  day,  extend,  also,  even 
to  books  which  take  the  stage  for  a  subject  ? 
The  question  is  suggested  by  a  work  recently 
published,  under  the  title  of  Thirty-Five 
Years  of  a  Dramatic  Author’s  Life,  which 
makes  no  pretension  to  any  high  literary 
character,  but  which,  as  a  record  of  personal 
experience,  contains  many  interesting  parti¬ 
culars  in  connection  with  the  past  history  of 
the  English  Stage  ;  and,  more  especially  with 
those  curious  wild-fiowers  of  the  dramatic 
garden  which  were  cultivated  during  the  last 
half-century,  by  the  managers,  authors,  and 
actors  attached  to  the  minor  theatres  of  the 
metropolis. 

The  work  in  question  is  an  autobiography, 
and  the  writer  of  it  is  Mr.  Edward  Fitzball. 
To  the  younger  generation  of  readers,  this 
gentleman’s  name  may,  not  improbably,  recal 
the  remembrance  of  much  conventional  jest¬ 
ing  of  the  periodical  sort,  which  never  had  a 
large  infusion  of  the  Attic  salt  of  wit  to  re- 
commend  it  ;  and  which,  in  course  of  tune, 
became  intolerably  wearisome  to  all  but  the 
jesters  themselves,  by  dint  of  perpetual  repe¬ 
tition.  To  us,  it  has  always  appeared  a  little 
unjust  towards  Mr.  Fitzball  to  have  mis¬ 
chievously  paved  the  way,  in  his  case,  for  the 
passage  of  ridicule,  by  representing  him  as 
filled  to  overflowing  with  literary  pretensions, 
to  which  judging  by  his  own  words,  in  his 
own  book,  now  under  review — he  has  never 
made  any  claim.  As  we  understand  it — 
having  no  personal  knowledge  of  Mr.  Fitz¬ 
ball,  and  no  object  in  writing,  but  the  desire 
to  treat  him  with  all  fair  consideration — he 
has  never  pretended  to  anything  more  than 
the  possession  of  a  natural  dramatic  instinct 
in  the  shaping  of  plots,  and  the  placing  of 
situations,  and  the  acquisition  of  considerable 
experience  in  studying  the  tastes  of  the 
public  of  his  time,  as  well  as  of  great  facility 
in  making  that  experience  tell  for  what  it 
was  fairly  worth  on  the  stage.  He  has  claimed 
to  have  done  this  successfully,  and  the  record 
of  facts  in  his  autobiography  fairly  establishes 
his  claim.  It  may  be  an  excellent  joke  against 
Mr.  Fitzball  that  he  has  written  plays  which 
have  run,  in  more  cases  than  one,  for  two 
hundred  nights,  and  have  put  thousands  of 
pounds  into  the  pockets  of  the  managers — ■ 
but  we  are  not  sharp  enough  to  see  it  our¬ 
selves.  When  a  man  starts  as  a  dramatist, 
he  fails,  no  matter  what  his  style  as  a  writer 
may  be,  if  he  empties  the  theatre  ;  and  he 
succeeds,  no  matter  what  his  style  as  a  writer 
may  be,  if  he  fills  it,  whether  it  be  a  large 
theatre,  or  a  small  one,  a  theatre  on  this 
side  of  the  Thames,  or  a  theatre  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Thames,  whether  he  be 
a  Syncretic  whose  tragedy  in  the  blankest 
possible  verse  no  human  being  has  ever  yet 
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read,  or  whether  he  be  Mr.  Fitzball,  whose 
melodramas,  in  the  plainest  possible  prose, 
thousands  and  thousands  of  his  countrymen 
have  been  glad  to  go  and  see.  A  man  who 
can  really  accomplish  what  he  has  undertaken 
to  do  is  such  a  rarity,  especially  on  the 
English  stage,  that  he  deserves  civil  recogni¬ 
tion  at  the  very  least.  We  are  so  inveterately 
comic  now-a-days,  that  we  must  always  laugh, 
even  at  the  wrong  man ;  and,  in  the  mean, 
time,  the  quack  who  deserves  our  ridicule, 
too  often  escapes  scot-free. 

We  find,  from  Fitzball’s  autobiography, 
that  his  first  attempt  at  stage  composition 
was  made  on  the  boards  of  the  Norwich 
Theatre,  Pie  there  produced  the  Innkeeper 
of  Abbeville,  which  succeeded  well  enough 
in  the  country  to  be  reproduced  at  the  Surrey 
Theatre,  where  it  ran  upwards  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  nights.  His  next  attempts  were  Joan 
of  Arc  and  The  Floating  Beacon,  which  were 
played  together,  nearly,  if  not  more  than  four 
hundred  consecutive  nights.  To  our  thinking 
this  was  not  a  bad  beginning  for  a  young 
man.  Where  are  the  dramatists,  great  or 
little,  who  begin,  in  that  way,  now  ? 

As  he  gained  in  experience,  he  got  on  to 
wider  successes.  His  Devil’s  Elixir  was  a 
great  hit,  even  with  a  critical  Covent-Garden 
audience.  His  Pilot,  Flying  Dutchman,  and 
Jonathan  Bradford  (this  last  melodrama 
running  two  hundred  and  sixty-four  consecu¬ 
tive  nights),  were  reported  to  have  brought 
nearly  twenty  thousand  pounds  to  the  theatres 
in  which  they  were  produced.  Besides  writ¬ 
ing  these  plays,  he  dramatised  some  of 
Scott’s  and  Bulwer’s  novels  ;  and,  later  in  his 
career,  he  varied  his  exertions  by  writing  the 
words  (or  by  adapting  them  from  foreign 
librettos)  of  some  of  the  most  popular  operas 
that  have  ever  appeared  on  the  English  stage. 
His  poetry,  taken  by  itself,  was  easy  enough 
to  ridicule,  in  these  cases.  But  who,  in  the 
instances  of  other  men,  looks  for  fine  poetry 
in  opera-books  ?  Who  wants  anything  of  an 
opera-book,  but  that  it  should  be  an  easy  and 
intelligible  medium  for  conveying  music  to 
the  public  ear  ?  If  Mr.  Fitzball  accomplished 
this  object,  he  did  enough  for  the  purpose  for 
which  he  was  employed.  And,  if  he  had 
written  fine  verses,  who,  of  all  the  listeners  to 
the  music,  would  have  found  them  out  ? 

Excepting  the  cases  of  the  operas,  Mr. 
Fitzball’s  adaptations  from  the  French  seem 
to  have  been  commendably  few  in  number. 
He  took  his  plots  from  English  stories,  or 
from  romantic  events  recorded  in  the  news¬ 
papers.  If  a  man  cannot  absolutely  invent 
for  himself,  it  is  certainly  more  creditable  to 
to  him  as  a  dramatist,  that  he  should  take  his 
materials  from  widely  known  national  sources, 
than  from  foreign  originals  disguised  to  pass 
for  English,  and  unacknowledged  on  the  play¬ 
bills.  As  no  serial  novels  were  published  at 
that  time,  he  anticipated  no  author’s  stories, 
and  committed  no  graver  offence  than  that  of 
attempting,  generally  with  unmistakable  suc¬ 


cess,  to  present  the  dramatic  side  of  a  popular 
novel,  to  an  audience,  for  the  most  part,  well 
acquainted  with  it  already  in  its  original 
narrative  form. 

We  have  indicated  the  outline  of  Mr.  Fitz- 
ball’s  dramatic  career,  as  exhibited  in  his 
autobiography,  and  we  may  now  leave  the 
reader  who  is  interested  in  the  matterto  refer 
to  the  work  itself  for  all  details,  and  for  a 
plentiful  supply  of  anecdotes  in  connection 
with  the  actors,  managers,  and  dramatists  of 
the  last  fifty  years.  It  would  be  easy  enough 
to  take  exception  to  the  execution  of  these 
volumes,  if  it  were  at  all  desirable  to  do  so. 
But  we  see  no  necessity  for  trying  a  book 
which  makes  no  literary  pretence,  by  a  high 
literary  standard.  We  are  willing  to  accept 
the  fruits  of  Mr.  Fitzball’s  dramatic  expe¬ 
rience  good-humouredly,  when  they  are  worth 
gathering  ;  and  when  they  are  not,  we  can 
easily  accept  the  alternative  of  leaving  them 
on  the  tree. 


BAD  BARGAINS. 

I  know  I  was  a  bad  bargain  ;  one  of  the 
worst  the  East  India  Company  ever  had,  and 
that  is  saying  a  good  deal.  I  am  not  ashamed 
of  it — never  was.  On  the  contrary,  I  always 
gloried  in  the  reflection.  My  talents  and 
energies  were  sold  to  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany,  and,  if  they  were  not  worth  the  price, 
that  was  the  Company’s  look-out.  I  repeat 
that  I  was,  and  am,  proud  of  being  a  bad 
bargain.  But,  for  the  matter  of  that,  was 
not  the  Court  of  Directors,  for  more  than 
one  generation,  a  bad  bargain  to  the  British 
nation  ? 

I  did  not  want  to  become  a  Bengal 
civilian.  Not  I.  I  would  have  preferred 
serving  behind  the  counter  of  my  father’s 
shop  in  the  West  End,  rather  than  go  abroad, 
especially  to  a  hot  country.  But  my  father 
had  made  up  his  mind,  and  so  I  was  forced 
to  accept  the  writership  which  one  of  the 
directors  bestowed  upon  me.  What  my 
father  gave  for  it  I  don’t  know,  as  I  didn’t 
care  I  never  asked.  My  father  had  tre¬ 
mendous  influence  with  nearly  all  the 
directors,  and  got  more  cadetships  for  ambi¬ 
tious  tradesmen’s  sons  than  any  man  of  his 
day,  although  he  was  only  the  keeper  of  a 
large  oil  and  Italian  warehouse. 

I  could  not  pass  an  examination  at  Hailey  - 
bury,  for  I  was  only  master  of  a  very,  very 
small  quantity  of  Latin,  and  knew  not  a 
word  of  Greek.  I  was  always  very  dull  at 
languages.  Nor  can  I  say  that  I  was  well 
read  in  the  literature  of  my  own  country. 
I  mean,  I  had  never  dipped  into  heavy 
books,  such  as  Gibbon  or  J eremy  Bentham, 
Smith’s  Wealth  of  Nations,  and  the  like, 
though  I  often  marvelled  how  other  people 
could  get  through  them.  I  could  write  a 
good  hand  of  course,  but  it  was  more  like  that 
of  a  mercantile  clerk  than  a  gentleman.  So 
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far  as  figures  were  concerned,  if  I  were  not 
a  Cocker  exactly,  I  was  very  well  acquainted 
with  his  system  of  ciphering. 

When  I  went  to  Calcutta  it  was  under¬ 
stood  that  I  was  to  remain  in  India  for 
twenty-one  years,  and  then  retire  on  a  pen¬ 
sion  of  a  thousand  pounds  a-year  for  the 
rest  of  my  life. 

While  I  was  “  in  college  in  Fort  William  ” 
— (by  the  way  there  was,  and  is,  no  college 
whatever.  A  young  civilian  lived  where  he 
liked,  and  how  he  liked — spent  as  much 
money  as  he  liked — ran  in  debt  as  much  as 
lie  liked,  and  read  as  much  or  as  little  as  he 
liked) — I  employed  a  Moonshee  to  teach 
me  Hindoostanee  and  Persian.  Poor  wretch  ! 
he  tried  very  hard,  but  to  no  purpose  ;  for  I 
was  alike  deficient  in  capacity  and  persever¬ 
ance. 

However,  what  I  wanted  in  ability  I  com¬ 
pensated  for  by  good-nature,  and  became 
j  i  exceedingly  popular,  with  all  persons  in  and 
out  of  the  service.  Even  as  a  youngster  I 
was  known  as  and  called  Old  Swivel. 

My  year  “  in  college  ”  having  expired,  I 
was  “passed.”  That  was  managed  for  me, 
as  well  as  for  several  others,  who  could  not 
stand  the  Moonshee.  My  first  appointment 
was  in  the  Customs’  Department,  where  I 
never  did  anything  but  sign  my  name  to  a 
variety  of  Hindoostanee  documents,  which  I 
!  never  read,  and  did  not  understand.  This 
work  occupied  me  about  twenty  minutes 
every  day,  for  I  did  not  write  my  name  in 
full,  but  only  my  initials.  The  pay  was  five 
hundred  rupees  a  month  (six  hundred  pounds 
a  year).  Billiards,  whist,  and  other  pastimes 
were  the  business  of  my  life,  for  we  never 
played  for  love,  but  for  money.  From  the 
Customs,  after  two  years’  “  service,”  I  was 
promoted  into  the  Salt  Department.  This 
was  easier  for  me  ;  for  my  seniors  were  both 
zealous  men,  and  did  all  the  work  them¬ 
selves.  My  pay  was  now  seven  hundred 
rupees  a  month,  eight  hundred  and  forty 
pounds  a  year.  From  the  Salt  Department 
I  went  into  the  Treasury  on  an  increase  of 
pay.  Here  I  did  absolutely  nothing,  nor  did 
any  of  the  European  officials  do  much.  The 
natives — the  Baboos,  very  clever  fellows — 
managed  the  affairs  capitally  for  us  and 
for  themselves.  They  were,  it  is  true, 
i  once  detected  in  a  fraud.  But  what  was  it, 
after  all  ?  Only  to  the  extent  of  a  paltry 
three  lacs — thirty  thousand  pounds  ;  a  mere 
flea-bite,  considering  the  sums  that  they 
fingered  annually. 

When  I  had  been  seven  years  in  Calcutta, 
I  wTas  qualified,  as  far  as  standing  in  the 
service  was  concerned,  for  a  magistracy  in 
the  Mofussil  (interior),  and  the  first  one  that 
became  vacant  I  applied  for  and  obtained. 
It  was  a  station  called  Moughyr,  on  the 
Ganges,  a  charming  station  for  a  sportsman, 
as  I  always  was  in  India.  There  were  lots 
of  panthers  and  bears  in  the  hills,  and  very 
fair  snipe  shooting  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 


river.  I  was  now  my  own  master,  on  eighteen 
hundred  pounds  a-year,  and  with  a  noble 
fellow  as  my  assistant.  Bless  him !  He 
loved  work  as  much  as  I  hated  it,  and  his 
heart  was  as  much  in  the  service  as  mine 
was  out  of  it.  If,  however,  I  had  wished  to 
do  anything  for  my  pay,  I  could  not  ;  for, 
beyond  giving  orders  to  my  personal  servants, 
most  of  whom  understood  English,  I  could 
hold  no  conversation  with  the  natives,  and 
could  not  understand  any  document  that  was 
read  out  to  me  in  court.  What  a  delightful 
life,  to  be  sure,  was  that  I  led  when  magis¬ 
trate  at  Moughyr.  But  further  blessings 
still  were  in  store  for  me.  When  I  was  ripe 
for  a  judgeship,  I  applied  for  one  then  vacant 
in  Tirhost,  the  garden  of  India.  Here  I  was 
in  clover.  The  majority  of  the  planters  in 
the  district  were  gentlemen  by  birth  and 
education,  and  the  most  hospitable  set  of 
men  imaginable.  My  brother  civilians,  the 
magistrate,  collector  and  assistants,  and  the 
civil  surgeon  were  also  delightful  companions. 
We  kept  between  us  a  pack  of  hounds  to 
hunt  jackalls.  We  had  excellent  shooting. 
We  gave  dinner  and  evening  parties  con¬ 
tinually.  I  lived  in  a  large  house,  a  palace 
in  fact,  which  belonged  to  the  Rajah  of 
Durbungah,  who  could  never  be  prevailed 
upon  to  send  in  a  bill  for  the  rent — one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a-year.  Whenever 
I  wanted  a  change  of  air  and  scene,  there 
was  Dinapore,  not  more  than  three  hours’ 
ride,  and  where  there  were  also  quartered  a 
regiment  of  European  Foot,  and  a  regiment 
of  Native  Infantry.  Then  every  cold  season, 
at  the  Kajeepore  fair,  we  had  races,  where 
some  hundred  and  fifty  gentlemen  and  ladies 
from  the  adjacent  districts  would  assemble 
and  form  a  large  camp.  It  was  a  charming 
sight,  those  scores  of  snow-white  tents  pitched 
under  the  shade  of  huge  mango  trees,  and 
peopled  by  English  men,  women,  and  chil¬ 
dren,  while  the  countless  myriads  of  Asiatics 
came  from  far  and  near  to  bathe  in  the  holy 
waters  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Gunduk,  which 
rivers  there  mingle  their  waters. 

But  what  about  my  work  ?  Do  you  ask 
me  that,  reader  ?  Weil,  to  be  candid,  I  had 
a  nazir,  head  native  official,  who  did  it  all 
for  me.  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  sign  the 
decrees  he  handed  to  me.  People  said  this 
man  grew  very  rich ;  but  what  was  that  to 
me  h  I  was  not  such  a  fool  as  to  pry  into  his 
private  affairs  ;  and  I  would  not  have  parted 
with  him  for  the  whole  world  (comparatively 
speaking),  so  completely  had  he  identified 
himself  with  my  tastes,  wishes,  and  habits. 
I  was  obliged,  of  course,  to  sit  in  court  for  a 
few  hours  every  day.  This  wa3  a  great  bore 
at  first  ;  but  as  I  had  a  large  punkah  placed 
over  the  bench,  and  beneath  it  a  spring  couch, 
on  which  I  used  to  recline  and  read  a  novel, 
whilst  I  smoked  my  hookah.  The  natives,  I 
doubt  not,  thought  the  novel  some  law  book 
— not  that  I  cared  for  native  opinion.  When¬ 
ever  I  pulled  my  handkerchief  o  ver  my  face 
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and  dozed,  the  clients  and  their  native  advo¬ 
cates  most  probably  laboured  under  the 
impression  that  I  was  thinking  profoundly. 
Some  of  the  sweetest  moments  of  repose  that 
I  ever  enjoyed  in  my  life  were  on  that 
couch,  on  that  bench,  in  that  court-house  in 
Mozufferpore,  Tirhoot,  in  the  province  of 
Behar  ;  and  whilst  I  was  so  enjoying  it,  there 
was  my  pay  running  on  to  the  tune  of  three 
thousand  pounds  a-year,  and  the  pleasant 
reflection,  when  I  awoke,  that  I  was  the 
Burra  Sahib  (great  man)  of  the  district.  Not 
that  I  ever  gave  myself  any  airs.  Such  a 
course  of  conduct  would  not  only  have  been 
repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  Old  Swivel,  but 
positively  detrimental  to  his  interests,  for 
Old  Swivel’s  incapacity  as  a  judicial  func¬ 
tionary  was  so  well  known,  that  it  would 
have  been  sheer  madness  to  have  made  an 
enemy  who  might  have  blazoned  it  forth  to 
the  world  through  the  medium  of  the  news¬ 
papers  to  which  I  subscribed.  By  the  way, 
it  was  a  part  and  parcel  of  my  policy,  during 
my  career  in  the  East,  to  conciliate  the 
editors  of  every  journal.  I  not  only  sub¬ 
scribed  to  periodicals  which  I  never  read, 
but  sent  advertisements  to  the  printers  of 
them.  I  used  to  advertise  for  sale  a 
horse,  or  a  buggy,  or  a  carriage,  or  a  piano — 
none  of  which  I  intended  to  part  with — and  I 
invariably  said,  “  Apply  to  the  Printer.”  Of 
course,  when  the  printer  communicated  with 
me,  I  invariably  wrote  to  him  and  regretted 
that  the  property  had  been  sold.  I  did  not 
do  this  to  wheedle  the  press  into  seizing  an 
opportunity  of  praising  so  good  a  constituent 
(that  is  the  Indian  word  for  subscriber),  but 
simply  to  make  them  cautious  how  they 
offended  so  warm  a  supporter,  by  inserting 
any  letters  to  his  disparagement.  During 
the  whole  of  my  stay  in  the  East,  my  name 
never  appeared  in  print,  except  in  the  most 
complimentary,  if  not  flattering,  terms.  As 
a  magistrate,  I  was  always  “  that  zealous 
and  indefatigable  officer.”  As  a  judge,  “that 
prudent,  cautious,  and  impartial  functionary.” 
So  that  the  beauty  of  my  being  “  an  awful 
bad  bargain  ”  was  this,  that  the  Government 
knew  nothing  at  all  about  it,  and  the  conse¬ 
quence  was,  that  whatever  I  applied  for  (I 
was  rather  slimy  in  my  letters  to  men  in 
power),  I  was  almost  sure  to  get. 

I  had  been  four  years  a  judge,  and  had 
saved  money,  which  I  invested,  not  in  Joint 
Smck  Banks  or  other  companies,  but  in 
Government  Securities,  when  an  opening  in 
Calcutta  presented  itself.  There  was  a  seat 
vacant  in  one  of  the  Boards — the  Revenue 
Board.  In  went  my  claim,  and  out  came  my 
appointment  in  the  Gazette.  I  was  told  that 
numbers  of  persons  asked  the  question,  What 
on  earth  can  Old  Swivel  know  about  finance  ? 
and  very  well  they  might  do  so.  However, 
as  I  used  to  say,  that  was  my  affair.  The 
secretary  of  the  Board  was  an  amazingly 
clever  fellow,  and  I  went  down  to  Calcutta 
predetermined  to  be,  in  every  sense  of  the 


word,  a  sleeping  partner  in  the  concern.  I 
had  only  four  more  years  to  serve  the  East 
India  Company,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  that 
they  should  pass  away  as  pleasantly  as  pos¬ 
sible.  There  were  two  other  members  of  the 
Board,  and  these  men  were  continually  differ¬ 
ing  with  each  other  and  with  the  secretary, 
whom  I  invariably  supported,  not  upon  any 
fixed  principle,  but  simply  because  it  saved 
me  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  dispensed 
with  the  necessity  of  my  joining  in  the 
debates  of  my  colleagues.  For  this  support 
the  secretary  used  to  write  all  my  minutes 
for  me  ;  and  as  he  really  knew  a  great  deal 
of  what  he  was  doing,  and  I  knew  nothing, 
this  was  a  mighty  convenient  arrangement  to 
both  of  us.  I  must  do  my  colleagues  the 
justice  to  say,  that,  although  they  understood 
perfectly  well  the  motives  which  actuated 
me  in  my  line  of  conduct,  they  never  gave 
me  much  or  any  trouble  by  talking  about  it. 
Sometimes  they  were  not  a  little  annoyed 
when  I  backed  up  the  secretary  ;  but  their 
anger  was  invariably  drowned  in  a  laugh, 
not  at  me,  but  with  me. 

I  was  only  nine  months  in  the  Board,  for 
there  happened  to  be  a  death  vacancy  in 
the  Sudder  Adawlut  (the  high  court  of 
appeal  in  judicial  cases)  ;  and  as  the  salary 
was  close  upon  four  thousand  pounds  a  year, 
and  as  I  was  bent  upon  taking  as  much 
money  out  of  the  Company  as  I  could  fairly 
— if  I  may  use  the  word — I  exerted  all  my 
interest  (including  the  good-will  of  my  col¬ 
leagues,  who  hated  the  secretary,  and  wanted 
to  get  rid  of  me,  his  protector  and  defender), 
and  was  the  successful  candidate.  When  I 
sat  alone  in  the  Sudder  Court,  I  was  guided 
by  the  nazir  (head  native  official),  who  only 
troubled  me  to  sign  the  decrees,  which  he 
drafted  and  had  copied.  When  I  sat  in 
banco  with  the  other  judges,  who  never 
agreed  upon  any  case,  I  concurred  with 
either  the  one  or  the  other  ;  but  never,  by 
any  chance,  gave  the  reasons  for  my  judg¬ 
ment.  Dividing  as  I  did  my  favours  equally 
between  them,  and  giving  first  one  and  then 
the  other  a  victory,  I  secured  in  the  end  not 
only  the  good-will  of  both,  but  the  expression 
of  their  joint  opinion  that  I  was  uncommonly 
well  up  in  my  work.  Once,  by  the  way,  in 
the  Sudder  Court  I  made  a  little  mistake, 
which  provoked  the  merriment  of  my  col¬ 
leagues.  There  came  on  for  hearing  an 
appeal  against  a  decision  of  the  judge  Sahib 
Bahadoor  of  Mozutterpore — no  other  person 
than  Swivel  Sahib  Bahadoor,  my  veritable 
self.  I  knew  nothing  about  the  case  ;  and  as 
I  did  not  listen  (what  would  have  been  the 
use  of  listening,  since  I  did  not  understand 
the  documents  in  the  vernacular,  which  were 
read  aloud  ?)  I  was  as  innocent  as  a  new¬ 
born  baby  that  I  was  sitting  in  judgment  oil 
one  of  my  own  decrees,  or,  at  all  events,  a 
decree  for  which  I  was  responsible  ;  and  the 
casting  vote  which  I  gave  was  all  the  wrong 
way  as  it  happened.  And  what  made  the 
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proceeding  even  more  absurd  still,  was  this  : 
the  case  was  appealed  to  the  Privy  Council 
in  England,  and  there  the  decree  of  the 
Sudder  Court  was  reversed,  with  costs  ;  and 
the  judgment  of  Mr.  Swivel,  the  judge  of 
Mozutterpore,  who  was  complimented  for  his 
admirable  reasoning,  upheld !  Lord  Brougham 
said  it  was  a  luminous  judgment,  and  I 
have  not  the  least  doubt  of  it ;  not  that  I 
ever  read  it,  but  because  my  nazir  at  Mozut¬ 
terpore  was  one  of  the  ablest  natives  I  ever 
encountered.  This  was  the  only  piece  of  ill- 
luck  that  ever  happened  to  me  during  my 
stay  in  India. 

If  I  could  have  gone  up  to  the  Governor- 
General  with  that  volume  of  Moore’s  Reports 
(Moore,  I  think,  was  the  name  of  the  barrister 
who  reported  to  the  world  what  the  Privy 
Council  thought  of  our  Indian  decrees),  and 
if  I  could  have  said,  “  Look  at  that,  my  lord  ; 
this  was  a  case  to  which  I  devoted  my  best 
energies,”  I  should  have  got  the  Residency 
at  Katmandoo  in  Nepaul,  which  was  then 
vacant,  and  where  I  should  have  had  the 
best  sporting  in  all  India  (the  Terai  is  full  of 
tigers),  a  noble  climate,  nothing  to  do,  and 
something  like  six  thousand  pounds  a  year, 
no  house-rent  to  pay,  table  allowance.  Ah, 
well !  it  could  not  helped ;  it  was  in  my 
destiny  to  lose  this  glorious  prize  ;  and  Lord 
Chalkland  gave  it  to  somebody  else.  The 
newspapers  paid  me  a  somewhat  oblique  but 
prettily-turned  compliment  on  this  occasion. 
They  said,  “We  hope  that  in  future  Mr. 
Swivel  will  adhere  to  his  first  impressions, 
the  offspring  of  a  sagacious  mind  schooled  by 
experience  and  hard  study  of  the  regulations 
of  government  and  of  native  character.  Mr. 
Swivel’s  original  interpretation  of  Act  seven¬ 
teen,  of  eighteen  hundred  and  nine,  was  all 
that  the  great  Lord  Brougham  lias  described  ; 
while  his  summing-up,  as  to  the  credibility 
or  otherwise  of  the  various  witnesses,  was  as 
masterly  as  that  of  any  judge  who  ever 
adorned  the  Bench  in  great  Britain.  Defer¬ 
ence  to  the  opinion  of  a  senior  judge  in  the 
Sudder  Court  may  be  all  very  well ;  but  a 
|  functionary  of  Mr.  Swivel’s  well-merited 
reputation  should  always  bear  in  mind,  Est 
modus  in  rebus,  sunt  certi  denique  fines.” 
What  these  Latin  words  mean  I  really  don’t 
know.  I  have  simply  copied  them,  as  I 
|  have  done  the  entire  paragraph,  from  my 
common-place  book,  in  which  I  always  pasted 
every7  paragraph  that  had  allusion  to  myself. 

When  I  was  ripe  for  my  pension,  I  retired 
on  my  one  thousand  pounds  a  year  and  the 
!  interest  of  my  savings.  My  account  with 
the  East  India  Company  stands  thus :  I 
served  them  for  twenty-one  years,  received 
in  pay  thirty-two  thousand  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds,  and  a  pension  of  one  thousand 
pounds  per  annum.  What  I  did  for  them 
the  reader  knows.  It  might  have  been 
worse.  But  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  unfor¬ 
tunate  little  mistake  in  the  Sudder,  it  would 
have  been  decidedly  better.  However,  I 


ought  not  to  complain,  and  I  do  not  complain. 
I  am  now  enjoying  myself  at  home  on  my 
pension,  &c.,  and  am  never  so  happy  as  when 
I  am  looking  into  the  shop-windows  in 
London  or  Paris.  I  am  only  fifty-four,  and 
look  much  younger  I  fancy  ;  and  whenever 
any  one,  either  seriously  or  in  jest,  asks  me, 
“How’s  your  liver?”  I  can  reply,  with  all 
truthfulness,  “  Quite  well,  thank  you.”  I 
fully  expected  to  be  appointed  one  of  the 
Council  for  India  ;  but  I  regret  extremely  to 
say,  the  minister  for  our  Eastern  dominions 
takes  no  pains  to  seek  out  and  reward 
unsoliciting  merit ;  and  I  am  too  proud 
and  too  comfortable  to  think  of  putting 
myself  forward,  notwithstanding  my  great 
qualification  for  the  office ;  namely,  that  as  I 
never  gave  myself  any  trouble  about  India, 
her  finance,  the  language,  habits,  customs, 
and  religions  of  her  people,  I  should  be  the 
last  man  in  the  world  to  trouble  his  lordship 
with  any  opinions  there  anent ;  and  that  is 
more  than  some  who  have  seats,  and  who  are 
as  ignorant  and  as  listless  as  myself,  can 
conscientiously  declare. 

What  a  lucky  dog  I  was  to  have  got  my 
appointment  to  the  Bengal  Civil  Service 
before  these  competitive  examinations  were 
brought  into  fashion.  In  the  forcible  but  not 
very  classical  phraseology  of  the  late  Baron 
Alderson,  when  he  alluded  to  the  probable 
amount  of  damages  a  plaintiff  would  receive, 
I  should  have  got  as  many  marks  as  I  could 
have  put  in  my  eye  and  not  see  any  the 
worse  out  of  it. 
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She  was  not  handsome ;  but  she  was  very 
very  pretty — the  prettiest  little  Irish  girl 
that  I  ever  beheld  !  (said  the  old  lady.)*  She 
had  golden  hair  and  dark  blue  eyes,  a  compact 
and  elastic  figure,  and  the  tiniest  feet  and 
hands.  She  was  not  more  than  eighteen 
when  she  landed  in  Sydney  as  a  convict, 
under  sentence  of  transportation  for  life.  She 
did  not  arrive  till  eighteen  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  or  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  ;  and  during  the  administration  of  Sir 
Ralph  Darling.  The  Special  System  was 
now  utterly  defunct,  and  all  convicts  were  to 
be  treated  alike,  without  the  least  reference 
to  what  had  been  their  former  condition. 

In  point  of  strictness  this  was,  no  doubt, 
very  proper  and  very  just ;  but  to  those  who 
remembered  the  lenient  administration  of 
General  Macquarie  and  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane, 
it  appeared  harsh  in  the  extreme. 

The  Major  and  myself  left  Sydney  shortly 
after  the  departure  of  General  Macquarie 
from  the  colony,  and  went  to  live  on  an 
estate,  which  had  been  granted  to  us,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Campbell  Town.  The  Major  sold 
his  commission,  and  had  now  nothing  further 
to  do  with  public  life.  He  was  still  in  the 
Commission  of  the  Peace  ;  but  that  was  all. 

*  See  page  596  of  the  last  volume. 
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The  girl,  Annie  Saint  Felix,  whom  I  have 
mentioned,  was  assigned  to  some  neighbours 
of  ours  (our  nearest  neighbours,  for  they  lived 
only  six  miles  off),  the  Prestons,  and  very 
nice  people  they  were.  Captain  Preston 
early  in  life  had  held  a  commission  in  the 
Foot  Guards,  and  inherited  a  considerable 
fortune ;  but  having  run  through  his  money, 
he  sold  his  commission  and  retired,  with  the 
proceeds,  to  the  wilds  of  Australia,  and  became 
a  settler.  Mrs.  Preston,  who  was  a  lady  of 
aristocratic  birth  and  breeding,  was  one  of 
the  kindest-hearted  beings  in  existence,  and 
their  sons  and  daughters,  a  goodly  number  of 
each,  ranging  from  fourteen  to  three  years  of 
age,  were,  without  any  exception,  remarkabty 
fine  and  well-behaved  children.  The  eldest 
was  a  daughter. 

One  morning  I  had  a  visit  from  Mrs. 
Preston.  She  wanted  to  ask  my  advice,  she  j 
said,  on  a  very  delicate  matter,  that  she  j 
scarcely  liked  to  act  upon  her  own  judgment, 
and  Captain  Preston  had  declared  himself 
incompetent  to  assist  her.  On  asking  her 
what  was  her  difficulty,  the  following  dialogue  i 
took  place  between  us  : 

“  You  are  aware,”  she  began,  “  that  I 
applied  for  a  needlewoman  ?” 

“Yes,”  I  replied.  “ Have  you  got  one  ?” 

“  No  ;  but  a  young  girl  has  been  assigned 
to  us  who  can  do  needlework.” 

“Then,  that  is  all  you  require  of  her  1” 

“True.  But  she  happens  to  be  a  young 
lady  by  birth,  and  is,  moreover,  a  highly 
educated  girl.” 

“Well,  she  is  none  the  worse  for  those 
qualities,  as  you  only  want  her  for  needle¬ 
work.  What  was  her  crime  ?  Did  you  ask 
her  2” 

“Yes,  and  she  replied,  ‘  Murder,  madam! 
My  brother  was  hanged  ;  but  I  am  sorry  to 
say  they  spared  my  life  !  ’  ” 

“  Murder  ?  Dear  me.  Did  you  question 
her  further  %  ” 

“No,”  said  Mrs.  Preston.  “  When  she 
pronounced  the  word  murder,  my  blood  ran 
cold,  and  I  trembled  from  head  to  foot.  Now, 
what  I  wish  to  ask  yen  is,  Would  you  keep 
a  girl  under  your  roof  who  had  been  guilty 
of  such  a  crime  1  ” 

“What  sort  of  a  disposition  has  she  2” 

“  She  is  as  gentle,  seemingly,  as  she  is 
pretty  and  graceful.  It  was,  indeed,  her 
kind  and  gentle  manner  towards  the  children, 
and  her  well-selected  language  that  induced 
me  to  say  to  her,  on  the  third  day  she  had 
been  with  us — yesterday,  in  fact — when  we 
were  alone  in  the  nursery,  ‘  Dear  me,  Annie, 
what  could  have  brought  a  girl  of  your  stamp 
and  education  to  this  colony  V  Of  course, 
as  soon  as  she  pronounced  the  word  murder, 
I  lost  all  power  of  speech,  and  have  scarcely 
spoken  to  her  since.  To  tell  you  the  truth  I 
feel  rather  afraid  of  her.” 

“Pretty  girls  have  often  a  wicked  expression 
of  countenance.  Has  she  one  2  ” 

“  On  the  contrary,  and  she  has  a  voice  like 
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that  of  a  bird.  I  wish  you  would  come  over, 
see  her,  talk  to  her,  and  tell  me  what  you 
think  of  her.  You  can  stay  the  night,  you 
know.” 

Mrs.  Preston  had  aroused  my  curiosity. 
When  I  was  one  of  the  lady  visiting  matrons 
of  the  factory  at  Paramatta,  I  had  dis¬ 
coursed  with  several  women  who  had  com¬ 
mitted  murder  in  England,  Ireland,  or  Scot¬ 
land  ;  but  they  were  all  women  of  a  very 
inferior  station  in  life.  I  agreed  to  accompany 
my  friend,  and  as  soon  as  the  Major  had 
completed  his  (unpaid)  magisterial  duties  on 
the  bench,  and  had  returned  home,  we  all 
three  set  out  together  ;  Mrs.  Preston  driving 
me  in  her  gig,  and  the  Major  riding,  on  the 
right-hand  side,  on  horseback. 

When  I  first  saw  the  girl  I  was  very  much 
struck  with  her  appearance.  Her  hair  was 
brushed  back  off  her  forehead,  and  arranged 
as  plainly  as  possible.  On  her  head  was  a 
little  -white  three-cornered  cap,  such  as  all 
maid-servants  wore  in  those  days  ;  her  dress 
was  of  common  drugget  of  a  dark  chocolate 
colour,  and  around  her  slender  waist  was 
tied  a  gingham  apron,  which  Mrs.  Preston 
had  given  to  her.  She  was  then  sewiug  and 
talking  to  the  little  children,  who  were  play¬ 
ing  around  her  knees.  When  we  left  the 
nursery,  I  exclaimed  to  Mrs.  Preston  : 

“  That  a  murderess  !  I  do  not  believe 
her.” 

“But,”  urged  Mrs.  Preston,  “she  says  she 
is  ;  and  why  should  she  confess  to  having 
committed  so  diabolical  a  crime)  if  it  be 
untrue  2  ” 

While  Captain  Preston  and  the  Major 
were  drinking  their  claret  after  dinner,  and 
were  talking  about  their  crops  and  their 
cattle,  Mrs.  Preston  and  myself  paid  another 
visit  to  the  nursery.  By  the  light  of  the 
wood  fire  and  the  candle,  the  girl  looked 
even  prettier  than  by  daylight.  After  Mrs. 
Preston  had  put  several  questions  to  her, 
concerning  the  children  and  the  work  she 

O 

had  in  hand,  and  had  received  the  girl’s 
replies,  I  said : 

“  Your  mistress  has  told  me  that  which  I 
can  scarcely  credit.  She  tells  me  you  were 
convicted  of  murder.” 

“It  is  quite  true,  madam,”  said  the  girl, 
blushing  almost  crimson. 

“  What  could  have  prompted  a  girl  like 
you,”  I  said,  “to  think,  even,  of  taking  the 
life  of  a  fellow-creature  2  ” 

“  I  will  tell  you,  madam,”  she  sighed. 

“  Sit  down,  Annie  ;  you  must  be  tired  after 
your  day’s  labours,”  said  Mrs.  Preston,  taking 
a  chair  near  the  fire  (an  example  which  I 
followed). 

The  girl  obeyed — sat  down  opposite  to  us, 
and,  gazing  stedfastly  at  the  blazing  logs  on 
the  hearth,  in  the  following  words  told  her 
story  : 

.  “My  brother  (who  was  five  years  my 
senior)  and  myself  were  orphans,  and  were 
living  under  the  roof  of  an  uncle  (my  father’s 
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eldest  brother),  on  an  island  in  the  north  of 
Ireland.  We  had  a  cousin  one  of  the  loveliest 
and  most  amiable  girls  that  ever  lived,  and 
she  was  engaged  to  be  married  to  a  Mr. 
Kennedy,  a  gentleman  of  large  property,  who 
lived  on  the  same  island,  and  within  a  few 
miles  of  my  uncle’s  house.  When  all  was 
prepared  for  the  wedding,  this  gentleman — 
if  he  deserves  the  title  of  gentleman — broke 
off  the  match.  That  was  cruel  enough, 
seeing  that  our  cousin  loved  him  devotedly  ; 
but  he  had  the  wickedness  to  express, 
as  a  reason  for  his  baseness,  a  suspicion 
which,  if  true,  would  have  blasted  not  only 
my  cousin’s  character,  but  that  also  of 
my  brother.  The  horrible  nature  of  this 
accusation,  and  its  utter  falsity,  added  to 
her  disappointment,  so  preyed  upon  the  girl’s 
mind,  that,  after  pining  in  hopeless  grief  for 
a  month,  she  sunk  into  her  grave :  dying 
of  a  broken  heart.  On  the  night  of  her  burial, 
my  brother,  frantic  with  rage  and  grief,  vowed 
that,  on  the  first  opportunity  that  presented 
itself,  he  would  take  Mr.  Kennedy’s  life.  I 
knelt  beside  him,  and  vowed  that  I  would 
share  in  his  revenge. 

For  weeks  and  months  Mr.  Kennedy,  who 
knew  the  determined  character  of  my  brother, 
and  of  the  vow  that  he  had  made,  kept 
within  the  boundaries  of  his  own  estate. 
This,  however,  did  not  calm  our  passionate 
feelings.  On  the  contrary,  it  exasperated 
them,  and  our  purpose  had  become  the 
more  settled.  Often  and  often  would  my 
brother  say  to  me,  and  I  to  him,  t  Are  you 
stedfast  in  your  vow  V  And  the  answer 
we  invariably  gave  each  other  was  ‘Yes.’ 
One  afternoon — about  four  months  after  the 
death  of  our  cousin — one  of  the  servants 
informed  my  brother  that  Mr.  Kennedy 
had  been  seen  riding  in  the  direction  of  a 
little  fishing  town.  Tie  immediately  ordered 
his  own  horse  and  mine  to  be  saddled  ;  and, 
arming  himself  with  a  brace  of  pistols,  we 
both  galloped  in  pursuit  of  Mr.  Kennedy. 
We  had  not  ridden  more  than  three  miles 
when  we  saw  him.  As  we  galloped  on  the 
turf,  and  not  on  the  hard  road,  he  did  not 
hear  the  sound  of  our  horses’  hoofs  until  we 
were  close  upon  him.  As  soon  as  he  recog¬ 
nised  us,  h6  put  spurs  to  his  horse  ;  but  his 
steed  was  not  so  swift  of  foot  as  were  ours, 
and,  just  as  he  was  entering  the  town,  we 
overtook  him.  He  then  became  deadty  pale, 
and  begged  for  mercy.  But  in  vain.  I 
seized  his  horse’s  bridle,  and  said,  ‘Now, 
Francis,’  whereupon  my  brother  put  his 
pistol  to  Mr.  Kennedy’s  left  breast,  and  drew 
the  trigger.  Mr.  Kennedy  fell  from  his 
horse — a  dead  man  !  Such  was  the  crime 
for  which  my  brother  lost  his  life  on  the 
scaffold,  and  for  which  I  was  sent  to  this 
colony  for  the  term  of  my  natural  life.  I 
wished  to  die  with  my  brother  ;  but  it  was 
willed  otherwise.” 

“And  do  you  not  repent  ?”  I  asked. 

“Yes,”  the  girl  sighed.  “I  try  to  think  of 
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my  cousin’s  sufferings,  and  of  her  death,  and 
of  the  pain,  the  agony  of  mind,  which  my 
uncle  and  every  member  of  our  family  en¬ 
dured,  when  Mr.  Kennedy  falsely  branded  us 
with  dishonour  ;  but  the  deep  dye  of  my  crime 
weakens  even  those  recollections,  and  my  life 
is  a  life  of  remorse  and  mental  expiation.” 
Here  she  paused  ;  and,  hiding  her  face  with 
her  hands,  she  shed  tears. 

At  this  moment  Mrs.  Preston’s  eldest  son, 
a  boy  of  twelve  years  of  age,  came  into  the 
nursery,  and  said,  “  Papa  wants  some  more  • 
wine,  mamma.  Will  you  send  him  the  keys 
of  the  cellarette  %  ”  On  observing  the  girl 
shedding  tears,  he  approached  her ;  and, 
placing  his  hand  gently  on  her  shoulder,  he 
said,  in  a  very  gentle  tone  of  voice  which 
touched  both  his  mother  and  myself : 

“  What  is  the  matter,  Annie  %  I  hope 
mamma  has  not  been  scolding  you  ?” 

“No,  Master  Charles,”  she  replied.  “Your 
mamma  has  been  very  kind  to  me.” 

“  Then  why  do  you  cry  1  ”  the  boy  de¬ 
manded. 

Mrs.  Preston  and  myself  rejoined  our 
husbands,  leaving  Master  Charles  with  the 
girl,  to  whom,  in  common  with  all  his 
brothers  and  sisters,  he  was  already  very 
much  attached.  Even  before  we  left  the 
room,  he  patted  her  upon  the  head,  and 
begged  her  to  dry  her  eyes. 

Captain  Preston  and  the  Major  were  both 
much  moved,  when  we  recounted  to  them 
what  we  had  just  heard.  Had  it  been  pre¬ 
vious  to  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty,  which 
was  about  the  date  of  General  Macquarie’s 
departure  from  Sydney,  we  should  have  had 
very  little  difficulty  in  doing  for  Annie  Saint 
Felix  what  had  been  done  for  Kate  Craw¬ 
ford  ;  or,  at  all  events,  we  could  have 
obtained  for  her  a  conditional  pardon,  which 
would  have  rendered  her  a  free  woman  in 
the  colony  and  its  dependencies.  But,  with 
the  then  governor,  so  far  from  having  any 
interest,  the  Major  and  Captain  Preston 
were  such  objects  of  dislike,  that  they  were 
never  invited  to  the  government-house.  This 
was  in  consequence  of  the  opinions  they  had 
openly  expressed  of  the  governor’s  conduct, 
in  having  two  private  soldiers  flogged  in  the 
barrack-square,  and  drummed  out  of  the 
regiment,  after  they  had  been  sentenced  to 
be  transported  by  the  Civil  Tribunal.  The 
fact  was  that  the  men  died  of  the  severe 
flogging  they  had  received — the  one  in  the 
jail,  and  the  other  in  the  general  hospital, 
to  which  institution  he  was  removed  in  his 
last  moments.  The  names  of  these  men  were 
Sadds  and  Thompson. 

So  far  as  my  husband  was  concerned,  an 
order  was  secretly  passed  that  no  more  con¬ 
vict-servants  were  to  be  assigned  to  him  ; 
but  to  Captain  Preston  this  order  had  not 
yet  been  extended,  inasmuch  as  he  had  been 
less  emphatic  in  his  denunciations.  Into  the 
merits  of  this  question  I  have  no  wish  to 
enter.  No  doubt  too  much  leniency  had  been 
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shown  during  the  two  preceding  administra¬ 
tions  ;  but  I  am,  nevertheless,  disposed  to 
think  that  Sir  Ralph  Darling  rushed  into 
the  opposite  extreme,  and  by  the  adoption  of 
so  severe  a  code  led  to  those  dissensions 
between  the  governed  and  the  governing 
which  convulsed  the  colony  till  the  arrival  of 
his  successor,  Sir  Richard  JBourke. 

“  But  what  became  of  Annie  Saint  Felix  ?” 

I  asked. 

She  remained  with  the  Prestons  for  five 
years.  She  was  to  them  a  perfect  treasure — 
acting,  as  she  did,  as  housekeeper,  nurse,  and 
governess.  Go  whenever  you  would  into  the 
house,  you  found  Annie  always  busily  engaged, 
and  yet  always  in  demand.  From  morning 
till  night,  from  one  quarter  or  the  other, 
there  was  a  call  for  Annie  !  So  patiently,  and 
so  quietly,  too,  did  she  perform  her  multifa¬ 
rious  duties,  that  it  was  really  a  pleasure  to 
watch  her  movements.  Captain  and  Mrs. 
Preston  respected  her  ;  their  children  loved 
her  tenderly ;  the  male  convicts  on  the 
estate  obeyed  her  orders  with  cheerfulness, 
and  the  female  convicts  (this  was,  perhaps, 
the  highest  testimonial  in  her  favour)  ab¬ 
stained  from  reminding  her  that  she  was  only 
their  equal.  As  for  the  guests  who  were 
entertained  by  the  Prestons,  they  not  only 
admired  Annie’s  pretty  person  and  most 
decorous  demeanor,  but  they  envied  the  lady 
of  the  house  and  her  extraordinary  good 
fortunes.  I  need  scarcely  say  that  she  was 
treated  as  a  gentlewoman,  who,  when  a  young 
girl,  had  assisted  in  the  commission  of  the 
greatest  of  all  crimes  under  very  peculiar 
if  not  extenuating  circumstances,  and  whose 
conduct,  apart  from  her  crime,  was  entirely 
blameless.  She  did  not,  of  course,  sit  at  the 
same  table  with  her  employers  (I  cannot 
speak  of  them  as  master  and  mistress),  but  she 
had  a  room  to  herself,  and  seemingly  com¬ 
prehended  her  position  so  completely,  that 
she  was  never  guilty  of  the  slightest  en¬ 
croachments. 

After  the  birth  of  her  eleventh  child, 
Mrs.  Preston  had  a  very  serious  and  painful 
illness.  Annie  tended  her  with  all  that  care 
and  affection  of  which  her  gentle  nature  was 
so  capable  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  kept  the 
house  quiet,  the  establishment  in  order,  and 
Captain  Preston’s  wants  (he  was  selfish  and 
exacting,  though  a  well-bred  man,  and  a 
perfect  gentleman)  ministered  unto  in  every 
respect.  But  Mrs.  Preston  sank  under  her 
grievous  malady — and  died,  to  the  great 
sorrow  of  every  one  who  had  enjoyed  her 
acquaintance. 

For  a  year  after  his  wife’s  death  Captain 
Preston  never  left  his  home — never  went 
beyond  the  precincts  of  his  own  domain. 
But,  at  the  expiration  of  that  period,  he  pa;d 
us  a  visit,  and  as  it  was  near  our  dinner 
hour,  six  o’clock,  we  invited  him  to  stay  and 
partake  of  the  meal  with  us.  He  assented. 
We  offered  to  send  over  a  groom  to  his 
|  house  to  make  known  that  lie  might  not  be 

expected  until  after  ten  or  eleven.  He  replied 
that  we  need  not  do  so,  as  he  had  intimated 
to  Annie  that  he  intended  to  stay  the 
night  at  Macquarie  Dale  (such  was  the  name 
of  our  estate).  We  were  rejoiced  to  hear  this, 
albeit  there  was  something  in  Captain  Pres¬ 
ton’s  manner  and  discourse  which  betokened 
that  he  was  very  unquiet  and  unsettled  in  his 
mind. 

During  dinner,  and  for  some  time  after¬ 
wards,  the  Captain  was  not  only  absent, 
silent,  or  incoherent  when  he  spoke,  but  he 
glared  occasionally  at  the  Major  and  myself 
after  a  very  odd  and  suspicious  fashion.  The 
dinner  over,  the  cloth  removed,  and  the 
dessert  placed  upon  the  table,  our  guest 
said  that  his  object  in  paying  us  a  visit  that 
day  was  to  impart  some  information,  and 
that  he  hoped  and  trusted  the  course  he 
was  about  to  pursue  would  not  involve  the 
forfeiture  of  our  friendship.  “  You  are 
aware,”  proceeded  Captain  Preston,  “  of  the 
situation  in  which  I  was  placed,  when  I  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose  my  wife,  notwith¬ 
standing  I  could  command  the  services  of  one 
on  whom  such  implicit  confidence  could  be 
placed.  I  allude  of  course  to  Annie  Saint 
Felix.  To  all  of  my  children,  from  my 
daughter,  who  is  now  verging  into  woman¬ 
hood,  down  to  the  little  one,  which  can 
scarcely  walk  alone,  her  behaviour  has  been 
such  that  my  esteem  and  regard  for  her  has 
at  length  resolved  itself  into  an  ardent  affec¬ 
tion.  I  love  Annie  Saint  Felix,  and  if  she 
will  accept  the  offer  I  am  about  to  make  her, 
she  shall  become  my  wife.  Yes,  I  will 
marry  my  bondswoman,  for  in  strictness,  that 
is  her  title.  Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of 
the  world  I  will  brave  it.” 

“  She  is  a  worthy  creature,”  said  the 
Major,  heartily,  “  and,  with  such  a  partner, 
there  would  be  no  particular  valour  in 
braving  the  opinion  of  the  world.  In  the 
presence  of  my  own  wife,  I  desire  to  tell  you, 
Preston,  that,  if  I  were  in  your  position, 
my  own  feelings  should  be  my  sole  coun¬ 
sellor.” 

“  You  are  silent,”  said  the  Captain,  ad¬ 
dressing  me,  and  placing  his  elbow  on  the 
table,  he  rested  his  head  on  the  palm  of  his 
hand,  his  long  brown  hair  standing  out 
between  his  white  and  tapered  fingers.  He 
gazed  at  me  very  intently  when  he  uttered 
those  three  words — “  You  are  silent.” 

“  I  was  thinking,”  I  replied  to  him,  in  a 
solemn  tone  of  voice,  and  meeting  his  gaze 
with  one  of  equal  intensity,  “of  a  scene  which 

I  should  never  have  mentioned,  or  alluded 
to,  had  it  not  been  for  what  you  have  just 
stated.” 

“  What  scene  1  ”  he  demanded,  rather 
abruptly. 

“  A  scene  that  occurred  on  the  night  which 
preceded  that  of  your  wife’s  death.  I  was 
with  her,  if  you  remember.  Annie  Saint 
Felix,  worn  out  and  exhausted  by  continual 
watching,  had  fallen  asleep  in  the  arm-chair. 
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Your  wife  motioned  me  to  place  my  ear  to 
her  lips.  I  did  so.  With  an  effort  she  raised 
her  head  from  the  pillow,  fixed  her  eyes  on 
the  sleeping  girl,  and  whispered  to  me,  ‘If 
my  husband  should  ever  think  of  marrying 
again,  I  hope  that  she  will  be  his  choice.’  ” 

Captain  Preston  rose  passionately  from  his 
chair,  and  grasped  my  hand.  “  You  have 
plucked  from  my  mind  the  most  anxious 
doubt  that  for  several  weeks  past  has  literally 
haunted  it.  I  have  asked  myself  over  and 
over  again, — What  would  she  have  said1?  ” 

“  Have  you  put  the  question  to  Miss  Saint 
Felix  1  ”  the  Major  inquired. 

“No,”  said  Captain  Preston  ;  “  but  I  will 
do  so  to-morrow.” 

Annie  at  first  objected  to  become  the  wife 
of  Captain  Preston,  although  she  was  very 
much  attached  to  him.  She  was  afraid  that  his 
union  with  her  would  prejudice  his  position 
in  the  colony,  and  eventually  make  him  uu- 
happy.  But,  at  last,  her  scruples  were  over- 
i  come,  and  on  one  lovely  winter’s  morning  in  the 

month  of  June,  Captain  Preston  led  Annie  to 
the  altar,  where  their  hands  were  joined.  The 
Major  and  myself,  as  well  as  those  neigh¬ 
bours  with  whom  we  associated,  were  present ; 
and,  albeit  the  church  in  point  of  structure 
bore  a  very  strong  resemblance  to  an  English 
barn,  and  there  were  no  merry  peals  of  bells, 
still  there  were  joyous  faces  to  greet  the 
newly  wedded  pair  when  the  ceremony  con¬ 
cluded.  They  lived  very  happily  together, 
and  Annie  became  the  mother  of  a  little  boy. 

About  eighteen  months  after  this  event 

o 

Captain  Preston  unexpectedly  inherited  a 
large  property  in  England.  The  amount 
of  income  may  have  been  exaggerated  ;  but 
rumour  put  it  down  at  fifteen  thousand 
pounds  a-year.  The  Captain’s  presence  was 
required  in  England,  but  he  would  not  leave 
the  colony  until  he  could  be  accompanied 
by  his  wife.  Remember  that  she  was  still  a 
convict  under  sentence  of  transportation  for 
the  term  of  her  natural  life,  though  the  most 
debased  and  brutal  person  in  existence  would 
never  have  dreamt  of  reminding  her  of  that 
frightful  fact. 

It  must  have  been  a  bitterly  painful 
interview  that  which  Captain  Preston  had 
with  the  governor  of  the  colony  ;  but  it 
resulted  in  the  removal  of  the  obstacle  which 
lay  in  the  way  of  Annie’s  returning  to 
Europe,  and  they  left  New  South  Wales,  to 
the  very  great  regret  of  my  husband  and 
myself,  and  of  many  others. 

|  The  last  time  I  saw  Annie  before  she  left 
the  colony  was  in  the  streets  of  Sydney. 
She  was  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  step¬ 
son,  Charles  Preston,  who  was  then  a  tall 
youth  of  twenty  years  of  age,  and  an  ensign 
in  a  Regiment  of  Foot.  He  regarded 
his  mother  (as  he  always  spoke  of  her)  with 
a  look  so  replete  with  filial  affection, — spoke 
to  her  so  kindly  and  so  gently — seemed  so 
proud  of  her  (for  she  was  still  a  very 


pretty  woman)  that  my  liking  for  him  was 
far  in  excess  of  what  it  had  been  when  he 
was  only  a  boy. 


AN  EXECUTOR. 

Silas  Nestegg,  Esquire,  having  died  sud¬ 
denly,  appointed  me  his  executor,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  a  gentleman  whom  I  had  never 
before  heard  of.  I  did  not  refuse  the  trust, 
as  it  was  forced  upon  me  by  friendship, 
although  I  had  no  recollection  of  ever  being 
consulted  on  the  subject.  Silas  Nestegg  was 
always  extremely  uncommunicative  upon 
matters  connected  with  his  property,  and  I 
was  always  very  unwilling  to  ask  him  any 
questions. 

My  deceased  friend  was  one  of  those  quiet, 
restless  speculators,  who  are  very  common 
amongst  middle-aged  gentlemen  of  leisure 
commanding  a  certain  amount  of  floating 
capital.  He  was  always  running  down  to 
the  City  for  the  purpose  of  selling  out  of 
something,  buying  into  something  else,  and 
spreading  his  money  over  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  area.  He  was  part  of  the  tank  in  a 
large  water-works  ;  he  was  a  station  or  an 
engine  on  a  Canadian  railway ;  he  was  twenty 
yards  of  road-pipes  in  a  leading  gas  factory  ; 
he  was  half  of  a  fisliing-smack,  and  two-third's 
of  a  steam  tug-boat  ;  he  was  so  many  tons  of 
French  bread  that  went  into  the  mouths  of 
French  soldiers,  and  so  many  pounds  of 
Austrian  lead  that  went  into  those  soldiers’ 
hearts ;  he  was  a  blind-alley  in  a  Welsh 
coal-mine  ;  a  dozen  yards  of  electric  cable  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  another 
dozen  yards  of  the  same  material  about  to  be 
finng  into  the  Red  Sea  ;  he  was  two  omni¬ 
buses  and  six  pairs  of  horses  ;  he  was  five 
hundred  sovereigns  shovelled  about  on  a 
banker’s  counter  ;  he  was  eighty  gallons  of 
the  finest  gin  turned  out  of  a  London  joint- 
stock  distillery  ;  he  was  ready  to  carry  the 
post-office  mails  ;  to  provide  for  the  widow 
on  the  death  of  her  husband  ;  to  compensate 
the  railway  traveller  for  a  smashed  nose,  or 
a  wooden  leg  ;  to  put  out  a  fire,  or  to  make 
good  the  loss  ;  to  build  a  theatre  to  annoy  a 
chapel,  or  to  build  a  chapel  to  fulminate 
against  a  theatre.  In  short,  he  was  that 
machine  of  universal  adaptability,  without 
thought,  sentiment,  or  feeling,  except  for 
the  everlasting  per-centages — a  capitalist  who 
dabbled  a  little  in  almost  every  investment. 

Some  of  these  shares  and  undertakings  I 
was  not  surprised  to  find,  as  I  had  heard  of 
them,  at  different  times,  from  my  late  friend’s 
own  mouth  ;  but  most  of  them  came  upon 
me  quite  unexpectedly. 

Those  I  had  heard  of  turned  out  to  be  the 
safe  and  profitable  investments,  while  those  I 
had  never  heard  of  were  the  dead  leaves  of 
the  capitalist’s  cash-box.  The  late  Silas 
Nestegg,  Esquire,  was  never  known  to  admit 
that  his  judgment  had  led  him  into  anything 
like  a  failure. 
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Some  of  the  unavoidable  detail  of  this 
sudden  trust  duty  was  attended  to  by  my  late 
friend’s  solicitors  ;  but  much  more — and  that, 
perhaps,  the  most  troublesome  and  respon¬ 
sible  portion — fell  upon  me  and  my  co¬ 
executor. 

My  co- executor  was  the  mildest  of  all 
existing  business  men.  He  had  no  opinion 
of  his  own,  and  no  voice  to  enforce  it.  He 
was  small  in  body,  weak  in  spirit,  and  feeble 
in  mind.  He  was  thin,  fair,  fifty-six,  always 
scrupulously  clean,  and  always  dressed  in 
old-fashioned  tied  shoes,  that  were  like 
dancing-pumps. 

He  left  everything  to  me ;  he  listened 
attentively  to  everything  I  said,  and  he 
merely  repeated  a  few  of  the  last  words  I 
had  uttered,  which  he  looked  upon  as  an 
answer.  His  name  was  Ebenezer  Nutmeg, 
and  he  was  very  particular  in  informing  me 
that  he  was  no  relation  of  the  deceased,  in 
case  I  should  think  so  from  the  similarity  of 
surname. 

The  difficulties  attendant  upon  winding  up 
a  complicated  estate  were  increased,  in  the 
present  instance,  by  the  character  of  the 
people  amongst  whom  we  had  to  divide  the 
property. 

The  chief  legatee  was  a  nephew  of  the 
late  Silas  Nestegg,  Esquire  (who  died  a 
bachelor),  a  muscular  ruffian  about  thirty- 
five,  who  had  been  to  sea  ;  who  had  tried  a 
digger’s  life,  or  something  of  that  kind,  in 
California,  without  success  ;  who  had  left  the 
country  after  nearly  killing  a  man  in  San 
Francisco  over  a  game  of  dominos ;  and 
who  was  found,  upon  being  advertised  for,  as 
a  private  soldier  in  a  regiment  of  the  line, 
with  a  very  bad  character,  a  love  of  raw 
brandy,  and  a  tendency  to  delirium  tremens. 
His  commanding  officers  candidly  told  us, 
after  we  had  paid  the  regulation  amount  to 
buy  him  off,  that  they  would  gladly  have 
parted  with  him  for  half  the  money. 

Besides  this  hopeful  ward,  whose  interests 
we  were  bound,  to  attend  to,  under  the 
strictest  penalties  of  the  law,  we  were 
brought  into  contact  with  a  number  of  small 
legatees,  of  different  degrees  of  relationship 
to  the  deceased  capitalist.  The  smaller  their 
claims  under  the  will,  the  more  importunate 
the  claimants,  the  more  suspicious  of  our 
legal  authority  over  the  property,  and  the 
more  indignant  at  our  alleged  slowness  in 
proceeding  to  realise  and  divide.  There  was 
one  thin,  middle-aged  lady,  whose  legacy  was 
something  less  than  a  hundred  pounds,  who 
was  always  waiting  to  see  me  when  I  came 
down-stairs  in  the  morning,  and  who  wrote 
me  plaintive  letters — not  unlike  begging- 
letters — when  any  business  or  pleasure  took 
me  out  of  town  for  a  few  days.  She  was 
pinched  and  shabby  in  appearance  ;  she  took 
snuff ;  she  carried  an  umbrella  and  wore 
pattens  ;  she  always  sat  on  the  extreme  edge 
of  a  chair,  till  she  seemed  in  momentary 
danger  of  slipping  off;  and  she  held  a  glass 


of  wine  or  a  cup  of  tea  mincingly  in  her 
hands,  which  were  always  encased  in  long, 
claw-like,  faded,  and  darned  black  gloves. 
She  had  lived  for  many  years  without  re¬ 
quiring  parochial  assistance,  or  without  being 
taken  to  jail  for  debt  ;  but  the  prospect  of 
this  small  legacy  seemedj  all  at  once,  to  over¬ 
whelm  her  with  misfortune.  The  broker’s 
man  had  just  that  morning  been  put  into 
possession  of  her  apartments  for  one  quarter’s 
rent,  and  could  I  advance  her  five  or  ten 
pounds,  on  account  ?  I  must  know  how  ex¬ 
tremely  inconvenient  it  was  for  a  maiden 
ladv  like  herself  to  lodge  in  the  same  rooms 
with  a  broker’s  man  ;  and  if  it  had  not  been 
for  a  sympathetic  female  in  the  same  house, 
who  lent  her  half  a  bed,  she  would  have 
been  compelled  to  walk  about  the  streets  all 
night,  as  she  had  no  money  to  procure 
another  lodging.  My  refusals  only  brought 
her  back  again,  morning  after  morning,  to 
rate  me  loudly,  at  last,  upon  my  hard-hearted  | 
conduct. 

“It’s  all  very  well  tor  you,”  she  said, 
glancing  round  my  breakfast  parlour,  “  who 
recline  in  the  lap  of  luxury,  but  how  would 
you  like  all  your  things  to  be  standing  on  a 
truck  in  the  street  ?  ” 

“Not  at  all,”  I  replied;  “but  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  my  duties  as  a  trustee.” 

“  That’s  where  my  little  hard-earned  pro¬ 
perty  will  be  then  in  a  few  minutes,”  she 
continued,  not  heeding  my  last  remark,  and 
bursting  into  tears.  “  I  left  them  cording 
up  the  boxes,  and  throwing  the  crockery 
about,  as  I  came  away.” 

I  was  compelled  to  advance  her  five-and- 
twenty  pounds  out  of  my  own  pocket  before 
I  could  get  rid  of  her,  although  I  had  no 
idea  whether  the  property,  spread  about  as 
it  was,  would  realise  any  of  the  legacies  after 
the  sales  were  effected  and  the  debts  were 
paid. 

My  co-executor  fared  even  worse  than  I 
did  :  for  the  rampant  nephew  had  found  him 
out,  and  had  favoured  him  with  several  un¬ 
seasonable  visits  in  a  triumphant  state  of 
drink. 

This  hopeful  legatee  had  already  placed 
himself  in  funds,  by  means  of  a  small  bill 
transaction  with  a  trusting  friend  ;  and  as  the 
bill  had  arrived  at  maturity  without  being 
paid,  and  the  trusting  friend  began  to  get 
anxious  for  his  capital  and  interest,  the  hope¬ 
ful  legatee  was  easily  prevailed  upon  to  make 
a  demonstration  against  his  tardy,  self- 
interested  trustees,  especially  as  he  was 
naturally  inclined  for  such  a  hostile  pro¬ 
ceeding. 

“  Look  here,”  he  said.  “  I’m  not  a-going 
to  be  kept  out  o’  my  property  in  this  way. 
Hand  over  the  stuff.” 

“Hand  over  the  stuff!  Exactly,”  an¬ 
swered  my  timid  co-executor.  “Pray,  sir,  let 
me  beg  of  you,  sir,  not  to  make  such  a  noise, 
as  you  see  I’m  only  in  lodgings.” 

“  I  don’t  know  anything  about  lodgings,” 
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returned  the  hopeful  legatee,  even  more 
noisily  than  before,  and  striding  about  the 
apartment,  which  was  on  the  first-floor.  “  I 
can’t  live  upon  air,  can  I  ?  D’ye  me  to 
beg  in  the  streets  ?  ” 

“Not  exactly,”  replied  my  timid  co-exe¬ 
cutor,  in  his  way  ;  “you  can’t  live  upon  air, 
can  you  ?  You  don’t  want  to  beg  in  the 
streets  1  Pray,  sir,  let  me  implore  you,  sir  ; 
my  landlady’s  very  particular,  and  I  think 
she’s  alarmed  at  the  noise.” 

“  Noise  be  jiggered  !  ”  continued  the  hope¬ 
ful  legatee,  “  she’ll  be  alarmed  at  more  than 
that,  if  I  don’t  get  fifty  pound.  There’s  no 
Court  o’  Chancery  about  me  ;  I  can  take  care 
0’  myself  without  any  law.” 

“  Without  any  law,  exactly,  sir  ;  pray,  sir, 
don’t  strike  the  table,  sir,  because  it’s  not 
\  mine.” 

Of  course  my  timid  co-executor  was  worked 
upon  by  these  violent  actions  to  advance 
various  sums  of  money  to  the  hopeful  legatee, 
at  different  times,  until  the  amount  had 
reached  something  like  two  hundred  pounds. 
He  complained  to  me  that  this  was  not  the 
worst  effect  of  the  legatee’s  visit,  as  his  land¬ 
lady — by  whom  he  seemed  to  be  governed, 
although  he  was  never  back  in  his  rent — had 
already  begun  to  suspect  that  the  noisy 
visitor  had  some  mysterious  claim  upon  him, 
as  an  illegitimate  or  discarded  son. 

In  all  cases  of  sale  and  payment  I  had  to 
consult  my  co-executor,  although  his  character 
rendered  this  ceremony  a  purely  formal 
matter. 

“  I  think,”  I  have  often  said,  when  one  of 
the  knotty  points  arose,  which  were  con¬ 
stantly  presenting  themselves  during  the 
progress  of  our  trusteeship,  “  we  had  better 
not  incur  any  further  responsibility  without 
the  advice  of  our  solicitor  ?  ” 

“  Without  the  advice  of  our  solicitor  ? 
exactly,”  he  always  replied  ;  “  we  had  better 
not  go  any  further  without  the  advice  of  our 
solicitor.” 

The  advice  of  our  solicitor  was  not  worth 
much  when  obtained,  except  that  it  gave  a 
legal  sanction  to  our  proceedings.  bn  all 
occasions,  when  a  question  of  extraordinary 
responsibility  was  involved,  our  solicitor  flew 
for  safety  to  counsel’s  opinion.  By  these 
means  the  risk  (if  any)  was  transferred  from 
the  shoulders  of  the  attorney,  who  would 
have  been  responsible,  to  the  shoulders  of  the 
barrister,  who  was  not  responsible,  and  so  it 
came  back  in  due  course  to  us,  that  is,  to  me, 
being  burdened  through  its  journey  with 
much  writing,  much  talking,  and  much 
expense. 

Time  and  industry  enabled  us,  at  last,  to 
realise  every  variety  of  eccentric  security, 
without  much  loss  to  the  estate,  except  a 
positively  inconvertible  share  in  a  joint-stock 
government  annuity,  called  a  Tontine. 

A  Tontine  is,  I  believe,  a  scheme  by  which 
a  number  of  persons  subscribe  a  certain  sum 
each  to  a  fund,  under  Treasury  management, 


in  consideration  of  which  payment,  they  each 
receive  a  certain  annuity  up  to  the  period  of 
their  respective  deaths,  when  the  whole  of 
their  lapsed  interest  is  transferred  to  the 
credit  of  the  survivors.  The  one  who  lives 
the  longest  thus  becomes  the  recipient  of  all 
the  annuities  of  his  dead  partners,  and  when 
he  dies,  in  his  turn,  the  yearly  payment 
ceases.  His  claim,  as  long  as  he  lives,  may 
be  transferred  to  any  assignee,  the  only  con¬ 
dition  of  payment  being  that  he  shall  be 
produced  personally  at  the  office,  except  in 
cases  of  certified  illness,  et  cetera,  when 
satisfactory  evidence  of  his  existence  must  be 
tendered. 

The  late  Silas  Nestegg,  Esquire,  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  was  the  holder  and  assignee 
of  a  share  of  this  kind  for  a  considerable  sum, 
which  had  been  transferred  to  him  as  con¬ 
sideration  for  a  debt  by  the  original  owner, 
who  was  now  the  sole  survivor — the  last 
man — of  this  particular  Tontine.  The  an¬ 
nuity  payable  upon  this  share  became  due 
twice  a-year,  in  two  equal  amounts,  and  con¬ 
tinued  fruitful  of  labour  and  trouble  long 
after  all  the  other  duties  of  our  trust  had 
been  discharged  and  almost  forgotten.  The 
faded  female  legatee  had  disappeared,  having 
got  some  one  to  marry  her  on  the  strength 
of  her  property  (the  hundred  pounds,  less 
money  drawn  on  account)  and  her  excellent 
expectations  :  the  hopeful  legatee,  who  had 
never  been  sober  since  the  day  of  his  coming 
into  his  property,  had  killed  himself  by 
tumbling  head  first  from  the  top  of  an 
omnibus  :  my  feeble  co-executor  had  married 
his  landlady,  which  produced  such  a  marked 
change  in  his  character,  that  on  one  occasion 
(probably  stimulated  by  his  wife)  he  posi¬ 
tively  refused  to  sign  a  necessary  document, 
for  fear  of  getting  into  trouble,  and  hinted  to 
our  solicitor,  before  retiring  in  disgust  from 
active  co- executorship,  that  I  had  not  con¬ 
sulted  him  upon  important  points  of  business 
in  a  respectful  and  proper  manner.  All 
these  things,  and  many  others  had  occurred, 
and  still  I  was  left  to  collect  the  half-yearly 
payments  of  the  Tontine  annuity. 

It  was  no  easy  task.  The  annuitant  was 
a  rather  vulgar,  restless  man  who  was  always 
alive — and  kicking.  The  annuity  had  been 
purchased  for  him  when  young,  by  a  thought¬ 
ful  relative,  and  he  might  now  have  been  in 
the  quiet  enjoyment  of  it,  but  for  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  tendency  to  insolvency.  If  the  late 
Silas  Nestegg,  Esquire,  was  always  ready  to 
invest  in  any  undertaking,  without  much 
investigation,  the  Tontine  annuitant  was 
always  ready  to  conduct  any  undertaking, 
without  any  special  knowldge  or  experience. 
This  affinity  of  character  may  have  been  the 
cause  of  bringing  the  two  men — the  dead  and 
the  living — together  in  the  relation  of  creditor 
and  debtor. 

The  Tontine  annuitant,  at  the  time  when  I 
wanted  him,  could  never  be  found.  He  had 
no  longer  any  interest  in  obtaining  the  pay- 
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merit  of  the  annuity,  and  he,  therefore,  never 
presented  himself  to  prove  his  existence  till 
lie  was  sought  out  and  fetched.  He  had 
always  forgotten  all  about  it.  When  I  pro¬ 
posed  to  give  him  a  per  centage  upon  the 
receipts,  in  order  to  secure  his  attendance, 
our  solicitor — or  rather  my  solicitor,  as  I 
was  now  compelled  to  move  individually — 
consulted  counsel,  as  usual,  who  told  the 
attorney,  as  usual,  who  then  told  me,  that 
the  law  gave  me  no  power  whatever  to  act  in 
such  a  sensible  manner.  There  was  no 
course  left  open  but  to  use  all  due  diligence 
in  finding  the  Tontine  annuitant  when  he 
was  wanted,  which  I  was  bound  to  do  in  my 
capacity  of  trustee,  under  penalty  of  all  the 
terrors  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  My  plan 
was  to  watch  the  published  insolvents’  list, 
which  saved  me  a  good  deal  of  useless  labour. 
To  go  to  any  shop  or  house  that  had  been  in 
the  possession  of  the  Tontine  annuitant  on 
the  last  day  of  payment,  was  only  to  find  it 
empty  and  closed,  or  with  another  name  on 
the  door-plate  or  over  the  window  front. 
The  explanation  of  this  peculiar  restlessness 
on  the  part  of  the  Tontine  annuitant  was 
found  in  his  description  when  lie  came  before 
the  commissioner.  He  had  always  been 
trading  under  the  firm  of  Inkstand  and  Co., 
as  general  merchants  ;  he  had  always  been 
first  of  one  street,  then  of  another  street,  and 
afterwards  renting  furnished  apartments  in 
another  street,  while  he  followed  no  trade  or 
occupation  :  he  had  always  been  a  director 
of  a  loan-office,  a  manager  of  a  gold  mining 
company,  and  auditor  of  some  provident 
tradesmen’s  association,  an  accountant,  a 
photographic  artist,  a  temperance  lecturer 
or  speaking  convert,  a  chorus  singer,  a  dealer 
in  pictures,  an  author,  a  public  reader  of 
plays,  a  traveller  on  commission,  and  a 


keeper  of  a  servants’  registry  office.  He  had 
always  been  acting  part  of  the  time  as  a 
house-agent  at  the  new  marine  settlement  of 
Stillwater,  and  during  the  whole  of  the  time 
had  given  lessons  in  animal  magnetism  and 
the  art  of  clairvoyance. 

All  this  apparent  industry  and  activity 
never  seemed  to  meet  with  a  substantial 
reward,  and  he  weut  as  regularly  to  Portugal 
Street  for  the  benefit  of  the  Act,  as  some 
people  do  to  the  Bank  of  England  for  the 
benefit  of  the  dividends.  He  knew  all  the 
Commissioners  of  Insolvency,  with  their 
tempers,  their  prejudices,  their  weaknesses, 
and  their  peculiar  interpretations  of  the  law, 
and  he  was  almost  as  much  interested  in  the 
death  or  retirement  of  one  of  these  judges  as 
the  crowd  of  risiug  old  barristers  who  hoped 
to  get  the  appointment. 

So  far  my  Tontine  annuitant  was  always 
to  be  found  ;  but  the  trouble  of  searching  for 
him  in  the  particularly  stifling  atmosphere 
of  a  Portugal  Street  law  court,  or  the  equally 
uusavoury  atmosphere  of  a  Portugal  Street 
tavern,  had  soon  too  little  of  novelty  about  it 
to  make  it  any  longer  agreeable.  I  had 
seriously  begun  to  consider  what  course  I 
could  adopt  to  secure  him  in  one  spot,  and 
had  even  written  to  a  friend  who  had  some 
interest  about  procuring  him  a  government 
appointment,  when,  to  my  great  relief,  I 
heard  that  he  had  suddenly  sailed  for  British 
Columbia  to  introduce  a  new  system  of  fire 
and  life  insurance.  I  have  used  all  due  dili¬ 
gence  as  a  trustee  to  find  him  out,  by  writing 
a  few  letters  to  the  colony,  without  obtaining 
any  reply  ;  and  I  consider  my  labours  as  an 
Executor  finally  closed.  I  never  expect  to 
see  my  Tontine  annuitant  again,  and  I  shall 
certainly  never  blindly  accept  another  similar 
trust. 


A  LAST  HOUSEHOLD  WORD. 

The  first  page  of  the  first  of  these  Nineteen  Volumes,  was  devoted  to  a  Preliminary 
Word  from  the  writer  by  whom  they  were  projected,  under  whose  constant  supervision 
they  have  been  produced,  and  whose  name  has  been  (as  his  pen  and  himself  have  been), 
inseparable  from  the  Publication  ever  since. 

The  last  page  of  the  last  of  these  Nineteen  Volumes,  is  closed  by  the  same  hand. 

He  knew  perfectly  well,  knowing  his  own  rights,  and  his  means  of  attaining  them,  that 
it  could  not  be  but  that  this  Work  must  stop,  if  he  chose  to  stop  it.  He  therefore 
announced,  many  weeks  ago,  that  it  would  be  discontinued  on  the  day  on  which  this  final 
Number  bears  date.  The  Public  have  read  a  great  deal  to  the  contrary,  and  will  observe 
that  it  has  not  in  the  least  affected  the  result. 
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